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PANTOLOGIA. 


C E C 

^EANIDES, or CeXntides. See En- 

ClilANOTliUS. New Jersey tea. In botany, 
a J 5 C 11 U 3 of the class pciuandria, onler moiio- 
jjyiiia. Petals five, saccular, vaiiliccl ; berry dry, 
llirec-celled, thrce-scedvd. Eivc species, scatter- 
ed over Asia, Africa, and America. Of these 
c.'Amcricaniw is chiefly propagated in our own 
gardens. The stem, which is of a pale brown 
colour, seldom rises more than three or four 
feet high, and sends forth brunches from the 
bottom.* Tlie flowers are white and terminal, 
and grow in clusters, giving the shrub a beautn 
ful appearance in their season. 

To CEASE. V. n, (ccssrr, Fr. emo. Lot.) 

1 . To leave off ; to stop ; to give over {Dry den), 

2. To foil ; to be extinct {Hale). 3. To be at 
an end [Dry den). 4. To rest [Sprat). 

To Cease, v. a. To put a stop to; to put an 
end to (Af/7rwi). 

^ CKBELL, in music, an ancient English 
air, the strains of which were alternately in the 
grave and acute series of notes in the scale. 

CEBES, of Thebes, a Socratic philosopher, 
author of the admired Table of Ceues, or Dia- 
logues on the Birth, Life, and Death of Man- 
kind. He flourished about 405 years before 
Christ. 

CEBRIO. In the Fabrician system of en- 
tomology, a tribe of the dtder coleoptera, and 
genus ,cryptocephalus. See C&YrTOCBpRA- 

LUS. 

CECIL (William), lord Biifleigh, acelebrat- 
odKnglUh statesman, was born of a good family, 
at Bourn, in Lincolnshire, in 1521, and edu- 
cated at St, Joh'n^s college, Cambridge, where ^ 
be married a sister of sir John Cheke. From 
Cambridge he went to Gray’s Inn, and studied 
the lavir With so much application, as to become 
ennnedt in that profession . He wXs appointed 
to the protector Somerset i 
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and soon after custus brevinin of the court of 
Common Plcus; and at length seeretaiy of 
state. He also received the honour of knight- 
hood, and had a scat in the pnvy-couucil. 
When Mary came to the throne, he was dis- 
missed from his employments ; but he was still 
res|m‘ted, and often (*onsulled by the c^uecn and 
her inimsters. At the accession of luizabeih, 
he was appointed one of her counsellors, 
secretary Of state, and master of the court of 
wards. Soon aftcrwafds he was chosen chan- 
cellor of Cambridge; and in \^\ he was ad- 
%'anced to the peerage, with the title of baron 
of Burleigh. He died in IdpS, leaving one son 
by his first, and one by his second wife; which 
last lady was the daughter of sir Anthony Cook', 
aud a very learned woman. Lord Burleigh was 
perhaps one of the keenest, most active, and 
yet disinterested ministers that ever lived. He 
wrote some tracts in answer to libels on the 
queen and gpvernmcnt; and his state papers 
were published by Haynes in 1740; and a con- 
tinuntion by Miirdin in I7(i0. 

CKCILiA (Saint), the titular saint and 
protectress of music. Her history is involved 
111 ' great obscurity ; but she is supposed to have 
been born in the reign of the em|)eFor Marcus 
Aurelius Adtoniu us, 'and to have suiicred mar- 
tyrdom in that of Septimius Severus, in the 
beginning of the third century. There is a 
tradition of St. (Jecilia, that * Jie excelled in 
music; and that the angel who was ehamr^ur- 
ed of her, was drawn from the celestial regions 
by the charms of her melody: this has been 
deemed authority sufficient for making her this 
patroness of music and musicians. The legend 
of St.» Cecilia has given iVequent occasion to 
painters and sculptors to exercise their genius 
in representations of her, playing on the organ* 
and sometimes on the tiarp. Raphael has- 
painted her singing with a regal in her bandaV 

B 
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DoniJnicliiiio and Milliard, sinking and CE'DRINE. a. {GcdrinuSf Latin.) Of of 
playing on the harp. St. C'ecilia has likewise belonging to the cedar tree, 
served to inilaine ihe genius of poets: Drvden's CEl)llON, or Kkd ^ ON^ a town of Palcs- 
fina ode on St. Cccilia\s day will doubilessbe tine, on the borders of the Piiiiistiues, in the, 
recollected by all our readers. way to Azotus. 

C’l'X’ROrlA. In botany, a genus of the Cedkon, or Kedron, is also the namculv 
class diocciu, order diandria. Alale spathc, a brook or torrent of Palestine, bet wist Jcrti-^ 
cadiieous; ament imbricate, with turbinate, salcm and mount Olivet on the cast side. \ 
compressed, qiuidrangnlur scales. Feiiialc, as CKDllCXrA, in botany, a genus of the class 
in the mule. Germs imbricate; style one; octandria, order monogviiia. (.'alyx six- parted 
stigma lacerated; berry one-sceded. A .South with the segments concave; coioilcss; germ 
American t ree with hollow trunk and branches: surrounded by a gland. Otic species ; a ( hiiana 
leaves at the ends of (be hrujicins, peltate Johed, tree, with opposite lanceolue entire lea^'cs; 
white luideniealh; fruit oblong, cylindrical panicle axillary ; small green bowcih. 
foinponnd berries. * CEFALON'l A, or Cei’II aloni A, a oon- 

CEGUOPS, a native 'if Sais in Egypt, who siderablc island of Giecce, S. of Albania, he- 
led a colony to Attica about loib* years before longing to the Venetians. Jt is veiy fcriilc in 
the C'hristian era, and reigne»l over part of the oil and wine. Its principal town is of the same 
country which was called from him Cecropia. name. 22 N. Lon. 'Ji>. ;3() E. 

He softoiK'd and jiolis-hed the rude and iinculti- GiCFALU, an episcopal town of the valley 
vated manners of the inhabitants, gave them of Deuiona, in Sicily. Lat. 38. 2a N. Lon.* 
laws and regulations, and introduced niiiong 13. a8 E. 

them the w'orship of those deities which were (’EGINUS, in astronomy, the star x in 
held in adoration in Egypt. He married the Bootes. 

tiaughtcr of Acticus a Grecian prince, and was To ("F-IL. v. a. (r/i7o, Latin.) To overlay, 
deemed the first founder of Athens. He or cover, the inner roof of a building (CV/row.;. 
taught his subjects to cultivate the olive, and (H'TLING, in architecture, the top or roof 
instructed them to look u|jon Minerva as the of a lower room ; or a covering of plaster over 
watchful patroiie.ss of their ciiy. After a rei^n laths nailed on the bottom of the j<MsLs that 
of oO years, spent in regulating hi.s newly bear the upper room; or wdicre there is no. 
formed kingdom, and in polishing the minds upper room, on joists for the purpose; hciicc 
of his .subjects, CecrojW died, leaving three called ceiling-joists. 

duughterb. He was succeeded by ( 'ranaiis, a Ceilings in chitrehes and temples may 
native of the country. Some authors have be considered as the interior coverings of thefr 
described Ceerops as a inonsler, half a man roofs, as there is nothing between thorn but 
and half u ser|)ont; and this fable is explain- the necessary framing by which the whole is 
ed by the recolleciioii that he was iiiu'^tcr of supported. For (Ivvelliiig-houses the simplest 
two lanoim^ub, the Greek and J^gyptiau; or and most common sort arc those which are Hat. 
that he had the coinuinnd over two countries. These arc generally adorned with principl 
Egypt aiifl Greece. (AV/v//*. Uvrodot,) coinpartiiients, surroiiniled with mouldings, 

CEDAR, in botany. See .Iuniferus. either let into the ceiling or projecting from it. 
Cedar op .Jamaica. See Bu b rom a Their ornaments and mouldings do not require 
and Theorrom A. a bold relief; hut being near the eye, they must 

Cedar (White). See Cupressus. be (inishcd with neatness and taste. 

Cedar of Busaco. Sec Cupkessus. Coved ceilings are certainly more heaiUifnl 
Ce D A R OF Li H A N us. Scc Pi N US. than Hat ones ; but their execution is attended 

CEDRALA. Bastard cedar. In botany, a with more expcncc. Thcyareiisedproiniscit- 
l^enns of the class pentandria, order moiiogyiiia, onsly in larp anil small rooms, and occupy 
Galyx withering: corol five-pclalled, funnel- from one- fifth to one-third of the height of the 
formed, fastened at the base to the receptacle as room. But where the architect is at liberty to 
far as one-third of its length;^ capsule wootly, proportion tlic height of the room to its sujier- 
five-cclled, fivc-valvcd; seeds imbricate down- iicial dimensions, the most eligible proportion 
wards, with a membranaceous wing, A Ja- for the cove is one-fourth of the whole height 
maica tree, with pensile flow'crs. of the room. The figure of the cove is com- 

C El) R1 A, a reM nous liquor issuing from the inonly either a quadrant of a circle or of an 
great cedar-tree, or cedar of Lebanon. The ellipsis, taking its rise a little above the cornice, 
word is also written evdrium, Ktipm, and cerfri- and finishing at the border rouiul the great 
niort, panncl m the center. The Ixirdci projects 

Ccdri.i, when good, yields a strong smell, is somevvhat bevotid the coves on the outside; 
transparent, of a thick latty consistence, so that and on the side towards the panne), it is gener- 
in pouring k uui, it does not fall too fast or ally made of sulUcicnt depth to admit theorua- 
freely, but erjually drop by drop. It is possess- nicnts of an architrave. When the profilcs of 
ed of two opposite qualities, viz. to preserve rooms are gilt, the ceilings ought likewise to he 
dead bodies, by its drying and consumiiig su- gilt. The usual method is to gild all the 
perHuous moisture wnthont d uiiaglng the solid ornaments, and leave the ground w'hitc, pearl- 
parts; and to putrify the soft and tender colour, light blue, or any other that may be 
parts of living bodies without exciting any proper to set oH* the gilding to advantage. • 

' CEIMELI.A, from xo/a«i, to be lain up, in 
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antiquity, denotes choice or precious pieces of 
, fiiniiturc or ornaments, rescr\'ed or laid np f«»r 
extraordinary occasions and uses. 'I’he. place 
'^'ncrc diese arc preserved is callc<l ccimcliar- 
cliiimi ; and the keeper of ihciii ceiincliopliy- 
fex. 

C'KLANDINK.^ In botany. SeeCiiEi.i- 
.DONIL'M. 

. C’KLAyoiN’E (Lessor). See Ran*uncu- 

ll’S. 

CkL ANl)IN*E-TREE. See Bocconia. 

( Ki.A-PRAXITKLLIS, the gravers, in 
asirour'iny, u new .southern conslcll.itioii. The 
stars it c ontiins are 0. 0. 0. 1. i?. 13 , in all ih, 
of the hr‘<t magnitudes. 

( ’Lf.AHKNT, in logic, a nuxleof syllogism, 
wlureiii the major and conclusion arc uni\i*rsal 
ne;.,ijii\e pro]>ositioiis, and the iiiinor an uni- 
>crsal aUirinulivo. As 

CE No mail ill It i.s a hypocrite can he saved: 

LA J actv man who with his lips only cries. 
Lord, t.oid, Ua hypocrite: 

RENT 'riicrcforo, no ni;m, who with his 
iipA-oidv cries laud, Lord, can he s:i\cd. 

CKl. VS'i'JU’S. Suifl'-tree. In hotany* a 


Solemn performance; solemn remembrance 
{Sidhry. Taij/or). u. Praise; icnow'n; me- 
morial (Clarendon) . 

CLLh'RRlOl .’S a. (rWiIr/-, Lat.) Famous^ 
rci.owncd; iiotc*! {Grvir). 

CLU!.'BRI0USL\ . ad. In a famous inaii- 
ncr. 

CKLL/RRIOl’SNLSS.i'. (from erJebriou^.) 
Kenown ; fame. 

(Ua.RRRlTV. {cr!vhl/as, Lat.) Puh- 
lick and splendid transaction (llavoh). 

i'l'.ldUlKS, a regiment of guards of the 
ancient Roman king?,, c lahlhlicd bvRoinuJie: 
consisting of three hinnlred >onths, chosen 
from the families of Rome, and aj)j>ro\od by 
the sutVragf'i of the rnri.e of the [X'ople, each 
of which (urnislied ten. Tlk: name coincs 
from fr/<r, quick, ready; and was y,i\eii them, 
hocause of their jiromplr.css to obey the 

C'KLRHIAC. in botany. Sec Apitm. 

C’l'.Lll.'^RlTV . {a !t I ii'cs, Laiiii.) Swift- 
ru“-s ; spot d ; velocity ( HooL t r. i)f^ b ,, ' . 

(TVLKUY. .V. A species of paufui. Slc 
Apu'm. 


genus of till- class pentandria, order inonogyiiia. 
I'nrrl. hvc-pctalled, spreading; capsule thive- 
angU'd, thrcc-ccllcd j seeds covered with a hoorl. 
'riiirty-two species scattered over Asia, Africa, 
and America, hilt chiefly natives of the Cape. 
They may he thus suharrariged : 

A. imarnicd: leaves very entire. 

H. unarmed: leaves toothed. 

C. spinous: Reaves very entire. 

1). spinous: leaves toothed. 

The two most frequently propagated among 
iiiirsclvcs arc 

C. hidlatiis and c. scandens; both North 
American plants: the first a shrub of about 
four feet high with wdiite terminal flowers in 
spikes: succeeded by a beautiful scarlet fruit, 
'ilic flowers appear in July. The second a 
lower shrub with green flowers in June, suc- 
ceeded by re<l berries in the aiilunm 

C.L'LATUllli, s. (celatiira^ Latin.) The 
art of engraving, or cutting in figures. 

C LLIi (x»ix»i, from xiiXcm;, to swell out). In 
surgery. A tumour c.mscd by the protrusion 
of a soft part. Hence hydrocele, bubonocele, 
biircocele, &c. 

CKLKBATH. See Celibacy." 

CLLLBLS, or M AC ASS A It , an island in the 
.1 urban ocean, to the K. of Borneo. It pro- 
duces no spice but pepper. Opium, however, 
IS found in abundance; and no place is furnish- 
ed with a grater variety of jxiisons. In the 
center of this island are mountains, in which 
arc quarries of stone and marble, and iniiies of 
gold, copper, and tin. The native are Ma- 
noinolaiis. TItc Dutch have strong forts here, 
by winch they keep the natives in awe. l^at. 

■ ^ Lon. from 1 Ki to 

124 h. 

To CE LEBRATE. w. n. (cclelrOf Ijitin.) 
1; 10 prmsc; to commend (Addhon). 2, To 
pstinguiffh by some rites (Bacon), 3, ’To 
» manner (Dryden). 

|ttUiBllATION. (from celebnUe.) I. 


(MLIWriAIi. a. (crilcslis, Latin.) I. 
Hctwcnly; rchtinc to the suprrior naioiii 
(Shahspvarr). 2, ll(‘a\cn!\; nlaiiie^ to tfic 
h!e.ss((l slate (Sha/ispiui c). 3. Iica\v*n!y, witii 
respect to excellence {Dtydrn^. 

Ori.KSTIAI.-GLOUI:. ‘ SeetJLOhE. 

Ofle'stiai.. .V. (from the adjcctixc.) An 
inhabitant of hca\en 

Chl.H'STI ALLY. ad. In a liea\cnly man- 
ner. 

To Cl-LECTIFY. r. n. (from rrWr.v/f.v. 
I.iaUn.) To give .something of licaxcnl) nature 
to anything: not used (Jiroirn). 

C’Eld'.STlN K. Sec S r i< ON T I A. 

CliLKSTlNS, in church-history, a religious 
order tifC/hrisiians, reformed from the Bcrnar- 
dins by pope Clclcsiin V. 

'rhe Cclestins rise two hours after midnight 
to say matins : they cat no flc-sh any lime, 
exccin wdicn they arc sick : they fa^t es'cry 
Wednesday and Friday to the feast of the ex- 
altation of" the holy cross; and from that feast 
to EastcT, every day. 

CELKrKS,” in antiquity, single horses, or 
those not harnepsed together. 

CELKUSMA, ill antiquity, the yliout, or 
cry, or song, of the mariners, whereby they 
aiiininted each other in their labours. 

C'KLEUSTJilS, in ancient navigation, the 
boatswain, or oflicer who gave the signals. 

CE'LIAC. a. (xoiXift, the belly.) Relating to 
the lower belly (Arbnihnot). See Cop. LI ac. 

CELIBACY, the state of unmarried persons. 
Scaliger ilcrives the word from the Greek 
bed, and wnrw, lim/uo, I leave : others sav it is 
formed from cceli beatilndo, the blcsseduess of 
heaven; The ancieni Romans used all means 
imaginable to discourage celibacy. Nothing 
was more nsnal than for the censors to impose 
a fine on bachelors. Dionysius Haliearnas- 
sensis mentions an ancient constitution where- 
by all |iersons of full age were obliged to marry. 
But the first law of that kind, of which we 
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have any certainly, h that under Augu^tuSi 
called lex Julia de maritavdis ordinibus. It 
was aflei wards denominated Pafia Poppata, 
and more usually Julia Papia^ in regard of 
some new sanction and amendments made to 
it under the consuls Papins and Popscus. By 
this law, certain prerogatives were given to per- 
sons who had many children, and penalties 
imposed on those who lived a single life, *:i 
that IhcY should be incapable of receiving lega- 
cies, and not exceeding a certain piuportion. 

l^rd Kaines, speaking of this subject in his 
Sketches, Book i. Sk. (). says, I have often 
heen tempted to tind fault with Providence in 
bringing so early to perfection the carnal ap- 
petite, while a man, still in early youth, has 
ac(juired no degree of prudence nor ot sclf-com- 
iiiand. It rages indeed the most w'hen young 
men should be employed in acquiring know- 
ledge, and in fitting themselves for fiviiig com- 
fortably in the world. 1 have set this thought 
in varioii'j lights ; but 1 now perceive that the 
censure is without foundation. The early ripe- 
ness of this appetite proves it to be the iiiiention 
of Providence that people should early settle in 
matrimony. In that state the ap|K‘ti(c is abun- 
dantly rnonerntc, and gives no obstruction to 
education. Jt never becomes unruly, till one, 
forgetting the inatrimoninl tie, wanders from 
object to object. It is pride and luxury that 
dt elate late marriages, industry never fails to 
aii'ord the means of living comjhr lab I y, provide 
ed men confine themselves to the demands of 
nature." 

CELIBATE, the same with celibacy ; but 
it is chiefly used in speaking of the single life 
of the popish clergy, or the obligation they are 
under to abstain frfiiii marriage. In this sense 
w»e say the law of celilmte. Monks and reli- 
gious take a vow of celibate ; and what is more, 
of chastity. 'Fhe church of Rome im})Oses an 
universal celibacy on all its clergy, from the 
pope to ihe lowest deacon and subdeacon. 
The advocates for this usage pretend that a 
vow of pcrpetuul celibacy was required in 
the ancient church ns a cotidition of ordina- 
tion, even from the earliest apostolic ages. 
Bui the contrary is evident from numerous 
examples of hisnops and archbishops, who 
lived in a state*of matrimony, w ithout any pre- 
judice to their ordination or their function. It 
is gencrallv agreed that most of the apostles 
were married. Some >ay all of them, except 
St. Paul and St. John. Others say St. Paul 
himself was married, because he wntes to his 
ke-fellow, whom they interpret his wife, 
lat loiter was married is evident from Mat- 
thew viii. 14., Mark i. 2i)., Luke iv. ;j8. And 
the church of England in the matrimonial 
ceremony, grounds s* .? of its exhortations 
Mj)on this fact. Hear al o wlvit saint Peter 
the a{x)8tlc of Christ, who was himself a niarri- 
*ed man, saith unto them that are mairied.** 
Besides, in the first of Paul's epistles toTiinothy, 
a bishop is not only permitted but exhorted to 
ht a married man : A bishop ruust be blnne- 
IcM, the husband of one wife:” and hence, in 
the next ages after the apostles, we have ae- 
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counts of certain married bishops, presbyters, 
and deacons, without any reproof or mark of ^ 
dishonour set on them. The celibacy of the 
clergy, however, appears of an ancient stands 
ing, if not of command and necessity, yet as 
of counsel and choice. But as it is clearly 
neither of divine nor apostolical institution, it 
is at first hard to conceive’ from what motive 
the court of Rome |)ersi8ted so very obstinately 
to impose this injunction on the cler^. But 
w'e are to obscrv'c that this was a< leaning step 
to the execution of the project formed of mak- 
ing the clergy independent of princes, and 
rendering them a separate body to be governed 
by their own laws, in eflect, while priests had 
children, it was very dillicult to prevent their 
dependence on princes, whose favours liave 
such an influence on private men; but having 
none, they were more at liberty to adhere to 
the poi)c. 

CELIDOGROPHIA, tlie description of 
the spots wdiich appear on the surface of the 
sun and planets. 

CELL. s. {eella, Latin.) 1. A small cavity 
or h«iilow place {Prior). 2. The cave or little 
habitation of a religious person (Dniham). 3. 
A small and close apartment in a prison. 4 . 
Any small place nr residence { Prior) • .*3. A 
name given to the small hexagonal divisions in 
honcy-cQinbs. 6. A subordinate kind of mo- 
nastery. 

Cell, {hculamenhm). In botany, the 
hollow part of a pericarp, and particularly of a 
capsule, in which the. seeds are loiiged. Ac- 
corrling to the number of these, pericarps arc 
called one-ccllcd, two celled, &c. 

(’ELLA, (/ELL^:, from celare, to conceal, 
inxmeient writers, l.A place or apartment 
usually under ground, anti vaulted, in which 
some sort of necessaries were stored up. 2. The 
lodge or habitation of a prostitute. 3. Bed- 
rooms of domestics. 4. The apartments of 
baths. 5. Tlic inmost and most retired part.s 
of heathen temples. Each of these applica- 
tions of th(f won! is manifestly deduciblc from 
its original inqmrt. 

CELLAR {ccllarum), in ancient writers, 
denotes a conservatory of eatables, or drink- 
ables. C'cllar differs from vault, as the latter 
is supposed to lie dceficr, the former being fre- 
quently little lielow the surface of the ground. 
— Cell'ariuin also denoted an allowance of 
bread, wine, or other provision, furnished out 
of the cel la, lo the use of the governor of the 
province and his ofHcers, &c. 

('ellars, in modern building, arc the 
lowest rooms in a house, the ceilings of which 
usually lie level with the surface of the ground 
on which the bouse is built ; or they are situ- 
ated under the pavement before the house,, 
especially in streets and squares. Cellars, and 
otiicr places vaulted under ground, were called 
by the Greeks Aypogcpo : the Italians stiil call 
llieiii^///ndt dalle case. 

C]'!LLARER, or Cellereii {cell^arius^, 
or eellarius), an officer in raonarfierics, to 
\yhom belong the care and procurliig provi- 
sions fur the coaveiit. Tlic denomination is 
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said to be borrowed from the Boman law, lul» structiue, com]iOsed of laminae and rd)r«s 
where celfarius denotes an examiner of ac* variously joined together, which is the cun- 
counts and expenses. necting medium of every part of the body. It 

Cellarer was also an officer in chap* isbymeans of the communication of the cells of 
ters, to whom belon^d the care of temporals, this membrane that the batchers blow up their 
CKLLARIUS (Christopher), a learned veal. The cellular membrane is. by some an a- 
maii of the 17th centmv. He was born in tomists distinguished into the reticular and 
16*38 at Sm&lcaide in Franconia. In 1666 adipose membrane. The former is evidently 
he became D.D. at Jena, and the next year dispersed .throughout the wliule body, except 
was appointed professor of Hebrew and moral the substance of the brain. It makes a bed 
philosophy at Wcissenfels, where he remained fur the other solids of the body, covers them 
till 1673, when he became rector of the col- all, and unites tltein one to another. I'he 


lege at Weimar, which place he quitted three 
years afterwards for the same office at Zeits. 
In 167K he removed to Mersbourg; and in 
Uig'i he accepted the professorship of history at 
Halle, where he ended his days ni 1707. He 
edited several Latin and Greek authors ; but 
the works by which he is best known are 
those OT) anefent liiMory and geography. 

CELLEPORA. Cellepore. In zoology, 
a genus of the class vermes, onler zoophytes. 
Animal a hydra, or polype; coral somewhat 
mcinhrannceous, conqmscd of round cells. 
Eight s))ecies ; chiefly traced in the northern 
or Mediterranean seas : sometimes brittle and 
much branched, appearing as if coini>oscd of 
grains of sand ; in one or two species rcseiiibling 
apiece of pumice-stone; in several ]jossessing 
an irregular number of teeth on the mouths; 
others arc white, polished, and pellucid. They 
are often found on fuci or shells ; someiimes on 
algae; occasionally covering them as with a 
crust. The most beautiful species is c. annn- 
lata, with oval ventricose annulate cells ; the 
mouths of which are ringent, and about four- 
toothed; the cells polished and reddish. It 
inhabits the ocean, and is found on fuci, 
stones, and Icjxules. 

CELLINI (Benevenuto), a famous sculp- 
tor and engravec. He was born at Florence 
in lAOO, and served his apprenticeship to a 
jeweller and goldsmith. He also learned 
drawing, engraving, and music ; and Clement 
VJL appointed him both his goldsmith and 
musician. His courage was equal to his in^- 
nnity; for when Rome was besieged by uic 
duke of Bourlxuii the char^ of the castle of 
St. Angelo was coinmitted by the po|)c to 
C'elUni, who afterwards surrendered it on 
nourable terms. However, he was of a capri* 
clous humour, never contented in one place, 
and frequently embroiling himself in quarrels. 
After rambling about from place to plac, he 
came to Paris, but being disgusted with his 
salary, he resolved to set out for Jerusalem. 
The king, however, sent for him, increased 
his salary, and gave him a house to live in. 
Still his quarrelsome temper would not suffer 
him to be at peace; and he went again to his 
fiative country, where he died in 1570. His 
life, written by himself, was translated from 
the* Italian into English in 177 i* 2 voh. 8vo. 
ifFatkitts). 

CE'LLULAR. a. (celhla, T.nit.) Consist- 
ihg of little cells or cavities {Shat'p), 

* Cellqlar membrane. Mcinbmnacel- 
lulofla. Tela cdlttlosq;. In anatomy, the ceL 


a<lipose membrane consists of the reticular 
substance and a particular apparatus for tlie 
secretion of oil, and is mostly found imme- 
diately under the skin of many parts, and 
about the kidneys. 

CELQ^SIA. CockVconib. In botany, a 
genus of the class pentandria, order monogy- 
nia. (.'alyx ihrcc-leavcd ; petals n\e, resembl- 
ing the leaflets of the calyx ; stamens conjoin- 
ed at the base to the plaited nectary ; capsub 
opening horizontally. Eighteen species ; na- 
tives of the pjisl or West Indies. Of these 
c. cristata, or common cuckVcoinb, is 
chiefly worth noticing : it is an Asiatic plant, 
with leaves oblong, ovate ; peduncles round, 
slightly striate: spikes oblong. The colours 
of the comb, or amaranth, arc red, purple, 
yellow, or white; and sometimes variegated 
with two or three of these hues. They are 
lender annuals, propagated by seeds, which 
should be sown ulmiit the beginning of March 
on a moilerate hoi-becl. When the plants 
ap])ear, care should he taken to give them air, 
and to keep them from moisture. In a fort- 
night or three weeks time, they will be fit to 
move to another moderate hot-beil covered 
with good, ricii, light earth, about four inches 
thick. Raise np tiie young plants with your 
finger, so as not to break llieir roots, and prick 
them into the new hot-bed alxiut four inches 
distance cvciyway, gi /ing them a gentle w^a- 
terirjg to settle the earth to their roots. After 
this the plants must be screcn{.d from the sun 
till they have taken fresh root, turning the 
glasses frequently in the day-time, when the 
weather permits; and if the weather should 
prove bad, wipe off with a woollen cloth, two 
or three times a-day, the moisture that arises 
from the bed, and condenses upon the glass, 
to prevent its dropping iqjon the plants. When 
the plants have taken root, and begin to grow, 
give them a little air every day; and in 
about three weeks or a month's time when 
they will have grown so as to meet, they must 
have another moderate hot-bed, covered witli 
the same earth about six inches thick, in 
which they should be planted, with as much 
earth altoiit their roots its possilde, at tlie dis- 
tance of seven or eight inches every way, giv- 
ing them some water as before, and keeping 
them shaded and aired rill they have taken 
fresh roots. In the beginning of May pro- 
vide another hot-bed, which should he covered 
with a deep frame, that the plants may haver 
room to grow. Iqion this hot-bed set as* 
Runiy smuu pots as can stand within the oom-^ 
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|Ri»s of the frame; these pots must be filled France, and Spain; while the descendants of 
with good ricli earth, aud the cavities be- Magt)g» Gomer's brother, moving eastward, 
tween each put with light common earth, peopled Tartary. In this laige European track. 
In the beginning of September, when the ibe ('cites began to appear a powerful nation 
plants have |)crfccted their sccils, make choice under a regular monarchy, or rather under se<» 
of the laigcat, least branching, and most beau- \cral considerable kingdoms. The Cches went 
tiful plants of each kind for seed, which yon by different names in did'crent jiarts of the 
should remove luidcr shelter, that the seeds wiirld. ^V'ith res|)ect to their govcrnmcin we 
may be maturely ripened ; aud in the clioicc are entirely m the dark, 
thereof, never take any seed from side branches, (TII^TES, an unmeaning apix:Uation given 
nor from the neck of the plunie, but such only by antiquarians to certain ancient iiiatruincnis, 
as are produced in the middle. probably British battle-axes. 

CE'LSIA. In botany, a genus of the class CE'ETIS. 'Fhe lotc or iiettle-trcc. In bo- 
didyiianiia, order aMa;iosperiuiii. (’al\x tivc- tany, a genus of the class pol)gainia, order 
parted; corol whcel-bhaped ; filaiuentt beards monuecia. Herinnph. (^alyx live- parted ; co- 
ed; capsule two-ceiled. Ei\c species: chiefly rolless; stamens live; drupe oiie-secded. Male; 
natives of the iMediterrancan coa.st, calyx six-parted ; stamens six. Six s^H'cies : 

CELSITANl, a people placed by Ptolemy all West Indian nr Ann ricaii plants except c. 
in the island of Sardinia. orienialis which is a native of tnc Levant, with 


('KLSITUDE. .V. {cMhidot Lat.) Height. 

(Aurelius C’ornelius), a celebrat- 
ed physician of anti(|uitv. 11c flourished at 
Rome in the rciy;ri of Tiberius; and wrote 
eight betoks on medicine, the lx*st edition of 
which is that of Ijcyden, 17M0, in 2 vols, 8vo., 
or Palis, 177'-^, IVuio. He also wrote tri at ises 
on «'igriciihiire, rhetoric, jukI military affairs, 
which are lost. He is gencraiiy allowecl to be 
the he's! commentator upon Hippocrates. 

Chlsus, an epicurean pliilosopluT of the 
second cen II iiy, who wrote a book against the 
Christian religion, which was answered by 
Origeu. Celsus, though a most violent op- 
poser of Christianity, mentions so many cir- 
cumstances in the history of (/hrist, that an 
abstract of it might almost he taken from the 
fragments of his hook Aoyo; or, The true 
Word, presor\ed by Origen. lie never pre- 
tends to doubt the real existence of Christ, or 
the truth of tlie miraculous facts. Now it 
cannot he supposed that Celsus w'ouiil have ad- 
mitted the miracles of Christ as real facts, had 
he not been compelled to it by the universal 
consent of all men in the age in ’which he lived. 

that the question with a candid argvier can 
never be, whether the miracles be true in fart, 
but whether the truth of the miracles in Uic 
circumstances in which they were iierformed 
infer the divine authority of the perdirmcr. 
Jiec Lardner's Works, vol. viii. ]). ()2. Bru- 
ckcr’s History of Philos, by Enfield, vol. ii. 
p. 141. Mosheim, vol. i. p. 1()3, &c. 

CELTM, or Cei .TEs, ill! ancient nation, 
by which most of the countries of Europe are 
iliousht to have been jieopled. The comjjilers 
of tlie Universal History arc of opinion that 
they ate descended from Gonicr, the ekLst son 
of Japhet, the son of Noah, 'i'hey think th t 
Gomer settled in the province of Phrjgia in 
Asia; Ashkenaz his eldest sou. ';r Togarinah 
his youngest, or both, in Ariuenia, and Ri- 
phatli the .<^coiid son in Cappadocia. When 
they spread themselves wider, they seem to 
have moved regularly in columns without ir*- 
(erfering with or disturbing their neighbours. 
The dcsCeiidants of Gomer, or the CeliiL, took 
the left hand, inscnsiblv spreading themselves 
westward lovvardB PolauJ# Hungaiy', Gennunv, 


Icates obliquely heart-shaped, serrate, villous 
iinilcrneath. loe shrub rises about twelve feet 
high, and is oriianiented with yellow axillary 
flowers on slender pedicles. C. occidentalis, 
which is a native of Virginia, is a tree ot con- 
siderable height and utility. The leaves are of 
a hcautifiil bright green, and conliiine without 
f'dling oil' liil very late in the aiitiiiiin. I'lie 
trunk IS used by coueliiuakers foi I'leir frame- 
work; and the brancl'ios by musieal-instru- 
niont-makers for flutes, pipes, and similar 
wind-instruments. 

CEMENT, in a general sense, any glut U 
iious substance capable of uniting and Keeping 
tilings together in close cohesion. In this sense 
the word ccincnt comprehends mortar, solder, 
glue. Sec. but lias been generally restrained to 
the coiiipositions n.scd for liolding together 
broken glasses, china, and earthen w'arc. For 
this purpose the juice of garlic i.s recommended 
as exceedingly proper, being both very strong, 
and, if the operation is pt*rforined with care, 
leaving little or no mark. Quicklime and the 
white of an egg mixed together and expedi- 
tiousiy used, are also very proper for this pur- 
j)Ose. Dr. Lewis recommencis a mixture of 
quieklinic and cheese in the foilow’ing manner: 
“ Sweet cheese shaved thin, and stirred with 
boiling hot water, changes into a tenacious 
slime, which does not mingle with th« water. 
Worked with fresh precis of hot water, and 
then mixed upon a hot stone with a proper 
quantity of unslaked lime, into the consistence 
of a paste, it proves a strong and durable ce- 
ment for wood, stone, enrtheii-ware, and glass. 
M hen thomughly diy, which will be in two 
or three da)^, it is 110*1 in the least acted upon 
by water. Cheese barely heat with (piick-limc, 
as directed by some of the chemists for luting 
cracked {^lasses, is not near so eflicacious." A 
com|x)sitioi) of the drying oil of linseed and 
white-lead is also used for the same purrioscs, 
but is greatly inferior. 

There is a ccincnt for joining glass and china, 
used i:i Germany, and whicn appears to be 
preferable to that abovc-mcfitioned. It is pre- 
parwl as follows : Take, by measure, two jiarfi 
01 litharge, one of unslakcd lime, and one th' 
fltiit glass 3 let each he separately reduced to tlu 
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{inest powder, and worked up into a paste with' 
old drying oil. Hochheiiner asserts, that this 
Compound is very durable, and acquires a 
greater degree of liardncss, when immersed in 
water. 

Another composition, which is successfully 
employed by the Germans, for cementing wood, 
is prepared from pitch, mixed with bullocks' 
blood, linsee^l oil, and turpentine, lire whole 
of these must be put over a fire, iu an iron pan, 
and as much brtck>dnst added as will make 
them of the consistence of a thin paste. The 
tub, or cask, to which this preparation is to be 
applied, must be {lerfectly (fry oefore it is laid 
on ; and the chinks or crevices filled up with 
tow, while the cement is wann. Some molt 
a due |)ortion of colojihony with the other li- 
(luicls, previously to the adding of the hrick- 
dnsl ; by which means the composition is said 
to be much improved. 

The French chemists have prepared an ex- 
cellent cement from che.ese only, by boiling it 
in water, stirring it until it is reduced to a glu- 
tinous state, ami afterwards jHiiiring upon it 
cold water, kiuMiling, and pounding it. 

A strong vcment for electrical purposes . — 
Melt one pound of resin iu a pot or pan, over 
a slow fire ; add thereto as much plaister of 
Paris, iu hue powder, us will make it hard 
enough, which you may soon know by trial ; 
then add a spoonful of linseed-oil, stirring it all 
the while, and try if it he hard and tough enough 
for your purpose ; if it is not sulTiciently hard, 
add more plaister of Paris ; and if not tough 
enough, a little more linseed oil. This ia as 
g()od a cement as possible for fixing the necks 
of globes or cylinders, or any thing else that 
recpiires to be strongly fixed ; for it is not easily 
melted again when cold. Oi take resin one 
pound, bces-wax one ounce ; add thereto as 
much red ochre us will make it of sufHcicnt 
stiil'ticss ; |)onr it into water, and make it into 
rolls, and it is fit for use. This cement is useful 
for cementing hoops on glasses, or any other 
inoniiliiig of electrical apparatus. 

A cement for glass- grinders, — ^Take pitch 
and boil it ; add thereto, and keep stirring it 
ail the while, fine sifted wood- ashes, until you 
have it of a proper temper : a little tallow may 
be added, as you find necessary. For small 
work : to four ounces of resin add one-fourth 
of an ounce of bces-wax melted together ; and 
four ounces of whitening, made previously red 
hot. The whitening should be put in while 
)iot, that it may not nave time to imbibe mois- 
ture from the atmosphere. 

Shell-lac is a very strong cement for holding 
metals, glass, or precious stones, while cutting, 
turning, or grinding them. Tlie metal, See. 
should lie warmed, to melt it. For fastening 
ruby cylinders in watches, and similar delicate 
purroses, shcH-lac is excellent. 

To solder or cement broken glass. — Broken 
glass may he soldered or cemented in such a 
manner as to be as strong as ever, by inter- 
posing between the parts, glass ground up like 
» pigment, hut of easier fusion than the pieces 
joined, and then exposing them to such 
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a heat as will fuse the cementing ingredient, 
and make the pieces agglutinate without being 
themselves fused. A glass for the purpose 
cemeiuing broktni pieces of flint glass, may 
be made by fusing some of the same kind of 
glass previously reduced to powder, along with 
a little red lead and borax, or with tnc borax 
only. 

Cement for DerbijsMrc spar and other stones, 
— A cement for this purpose may be made 
with iihont seven or eiglu parts of resin and 
one of bees- wax, melted together with a small 
(•uantity of plaister of Paris. If it be wished to 
make Ine cement fill up the place of any small 
chips that may have been lo.^t, the (jiiantily of 
plaister must be increased a little. When tho 
ingredients are well mixed, and the whole is 
nearly cold, the mass should be well kneaded 
together. The pieces of spar that arc to be 
joined must he heated until they will inelc 
the cement, and then pressed together, some 
of the cement being previously interposed. 
Melted sulphur applied to fragiiienis of stones 
prcvioii'dy healed (by placing them before a 
fire) to at least the melting point of sulphur, 
and then joined with the sulphur between, 
makes a pretty firm and dnrubic joining. Little 
deliciencMcs in tlic stone, as chips out of cor- 
ners, Ikc. may also be filled up with melted 
sulphur, in which sonic of the powder of the 
stone has been inelled. 

Cement, in building, is ii^ed to denote. any 
hind of mortar of a stronger kind than ordinary. 
The cement commonly Uhcd is of two kinds ; 
hot, ' and cold. 'Hic hoi cement is made of 
rosin, bces-wax, brick-dust, and chalk boiled 
together. Tlie bricks to be cemented arc heated, 
and rnbhed one upon aiioiher, with cement 
between them. The cold cement is the second 
above described for cemcnling china, &c. 
wliich is sometimes^ thougli rarely, ciiiploycd 
in building. 

A jieculiar kind of cement is prepared at 
Madras, with which most of the hnilding^ 
erected in that Indian capital are cemented. It 
consists of sand and lime, with the addition 
only of a small quantity of water, in which a 
proportion of coarse sugar has been previously 
dissolved. The quick-setting of this mortar, 
and the great harmless itaeqnirc.s, can, ns Dr. 
James Anderson has obser\*cd (in his Recrea- 
tions in Agriculture, vol. i.) only be attributed 
to one of these two causes, namely, either the 
sugar added, or the (juality of the. limc-stone 
employed at Madras. — ^Thcre arc some kinds 
of lime-stone in Britain, which afibrd a much 
better mortar titan others j and tliis also may 
be the case in India. Most calcareous eailh«: 
arc blended with sand and other particles, in 
various proportion.^ ; the quality of the mortar 
or cement will consequently varj-, according 
to the nature of these diflerent ingredients. 

It has lately been discovered, that the scraji- 
ings of certain roads, consisting chiefly of levi- 
gated lime-stone, which is impregnated in a 
greater or less degree with the dung and urine 
of antmab, form an excellent cement. For 
ordinary walls, these scrapings alone are fre* 
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quently used ; and, according to the account 
of Mr. Marshall (in his Rural Economy of 
Glocestcrshirc), the proi)ortioii for the best 
building is about one part lime to three of 
those materials, collected I'roiii roads cuinjx)sed 
of lime-stone. 

A very good inclhod of making mortar, 
which is practised by the most skilful of mo- 
dern masons, is this : Take a cjiiaiuity of good 
lime, and having put a sutfu’ienl quantity of 
water in it, Iea>e it to inuccratc ; then the lime 
which is ill a caustic state will dUsolve, and 
what reinaios undissolvcd he sifted out; 
this done, mix it with an equ il portion of large 
sand well washed, and temper them well to- 
gether. All ingenious mason made mortar in 
this way, and having used as nnich of it as he 
then wanted, the remainder w is put under a 
shed, where it continued about two years ; 
when tlic mason found it had hccoine so hard 
that no tool woidd penetrate it. Indeed the 
mortar or cement which is thus formed is con- 
verted into a real stone, composed of calcareous 
or silicious earths, which when completely 
combined must form a substance, the tlurabi- 
lity of which would probably cnntiiuie till time 
should he no more, unless it were acted upon 
by some chemical or ineciianical agents. This 
accouni.^ for the strong coherence of the mortar 
in the ancient Roman and other buildings. Dr. 
Anderson recommends the use of lime-water, 
in the above coini^Kisition, in the room of com- 
nioti water, the iixed air in whicli has a ten- 
dency to sjxiil the nutrtar. By inixiii" together 
gypsum and ouick-lime, and then adding wa- 
ter, we may lorm a cement of tolerable hard- 
ness, and which apparently might be used to 
advantage in making troughs for holding water, 
or lining small canals for it to run in. Mr. 
Wiedeh says, that a good mortar or cement 
whi^ will not crack, may be obtained by 
mixing three parts of this magma of slaked 
lime with one of powdered gypsum; but adds, 
that it is used only in a dry situation. A mix- 
ture of lurras with slaked lime ucrmircs In time 
a stony hardness, and may bo used for prevent- 
ing water from entering. Dr. Williams’s pa- 
tent iiiorlar consists of 4lh. of the fresh ciuu of 
cheese, I2lb. of slaked lime in fine powder, 
84lb. of sharp sand, and lOlh. of water, In 
Mr.Dcnize’s {latent ceinciil (dated Nov. isoo) 
applicable to various purposes, the basis is pe- 
troleum or rock oil, in any form ; in which a 
small portion of sulphur is dissolved, by melt- 
ing; to wliich is added any kind of vitrcscihle, 
earthy matter, such as efinkers, and scoriie, 
from" iron, or glass furnaces; pu/.zolane, or 
any volcanic ashes, &c* These arc to lie pow- 
dered, and stirred into the melted sidtdinr.oih 
till the whole becomes of such a consistence as 
to be easily spread w'ith trowel, and does 
not adhere to the lingers, wnen cool. This 
cement ds firm, durable, anil impervious to 
moisture. 

Those of our readers who may be dcitlrous 
of addition.'il information, relative to this in- 
teresting subject,, we refer to the translation 
of Mr. LoriotV Practical J&say on Cement 
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and artificial Stone, 8vo. Is. fid. Cadelf^ 
1774 ; to a curious paper of Casimis Paytnau* 
rin, in Phil. Mag. No. 54. and to Dr. Hig- 
gins’s Ex|Krinienls and Oliscrvations, ina& 
with a View of Improving the Art of compos- 
ing and applying calcareous Cements, and of 
preparing ^uick-Liine, &c. 8vo. ds. Cadeli, 
17H.) ; in which the matter is fully and ink 
geiiioiisly discussed. See also Moutak and 
Stucco. 

Cement, in chemistry, is a name applied 
to those powilercd substances and pastes ivilh 
which any body is surnuinded in pots nr cru- 
cibles, and which are capable, by the help of 
fire, of producing changes upon that body. 
They are made of various inaierials ; and arc 
used for difi'erent purposes ; thus, iron is co- 
vered over with powder of charcoal that it may 
be converted into steel ; glass with plaistcr or 
bilex to change it into a kind of {lorcelain ; 
Clipper, whh a mixture of lapis Culaminaris and 
ciiarcoal to form brass; and a conqiouud of 
gold and silver, with cement royal, for the 
purpose of separating the silver from the gold 
when the proportion lU the latter is so great 
as not to be separable by aqua fortis. See 
Parting. 

Tile process hy which all these ends arc 
effected is called cementation, and is very fre- 
fpicnlly of considerable service for producing 
changes ii|X)n bodies, and forming combina- 
tions which could not be easily effected. Those 
pastes which are used to close the joinings of 
chemical vessels, &c., arc called Lutes, Vvhich 
see. 

(’ement royal, so called by the ancient 
chemists because it is used to purify gold, is 
composed of four parts of bricks powdered and 
sifted: of one part of green vitriol (sulphnt of 
iron) calcined till it becomes red, and of one 
part of common salt (muriat of soda). The 
whole is vory accurately mixed together, and 
a firm paste is made of it by moistening it 
with a little water or urine. 

To Ceme'nt. V, a. (from the noiin.) To 
unite hy something interposed {Burncl). 

7(oCeme'nt. r. n. To come into conjunc- 
tion : to cohere {Sharp), 

CEMENTA'riON. 5. {^rom cement,) The 
act of cementing. 

Cement action, in the arts, a general me- 
thod of forming steel from iron, by means of the 
application of ciiarcoal. In a proper furnace 
layers of bars of malleable iron and layers of 
cHarcoal are placed one upon another, the air 
excluded, the fire is raised to a great height, 
and kept up for eight or ten days, if after 
this the conversioii of the iron into steel b'e 
complete, the fire is extinguished, and the 
whole is left to cool for six or eight days longer. 
Iron prepared in this manner is named mis- 
teretl steel, from the blisters which appear on 
its surface. C()p|)cr is converted into brass by 
cementation with a powder of calamine and 
charcoal. The powdfer thus used is called ces 
meni powder. 

Crmenta^tfok, in chemistry, a pro^se 
ia the dry way, similar to di^estiiffl ia the 
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moist, by which any substance is cx|X)sc(l to a 
regular furnace heat in u crucible, stratified or 
otherwise covered with some kind of powder 
or cement which is intended ^o produce u 
rheiiiical change. See Ce M k N T , in chemis- 
try, al>ove. 

(3KMtVNTKR. s. (from crmvnt,) A per- 
son or thiu,^ that unites in society {Lockt*), 

CKMh/l ARY, KoijU.iiT«f^ioy, (from xOijU'fa;, I 
sleep.) A place set apart for the burial of the 
flcad. Anciently none were buried in churches 
Or church-yards; it was even untawfiil to bury 
within cities, and the ceinelaries were without 
the walls. 

The practice of consecrating ceinetaries is of 
some antiquity : tiic bisliop walked round in 
procession, with the crozier, or pa^'^toral staff, 
111 Ills hand, the lioly waterpot being carrieil 
before, from winch asj)erf.ions were made o\ cr 
the ground. 

ChyNATORY. w. (from Lit.) Re- 
lating to supper {lirawfi). 

(-KNCUiRKA, ill aiiciciit geo rraphy, a port 
town of Corinth, situale on the hay of S.iron. 

Cemciirea was aUna name given generally 
to the isthmus of Corinth, distant 70 furlongs 
from it, whore were celelir.ued tlic isthmian 
games : whence the ajiostle Paul, in his opistle.i 
to the Corinthians, so frequently alludes to these 
games. ^ See 1 lipist. ix. 1? Kpist. iv. 7, (). 

(^KNCHRUS, in botany, a genus of the 
class triiimlria, oriler inondgMiia. Involucre 
jagged, eelnnated, lliree or four flowered ; calyx 
two-valvod, two-tlowored ; corol two-valvccl, 
nvvuless ; style bilid. Tcu species, chielly na- 
tives of the two Indies. 

('KXl^GHil), in the Saxon antiquities, an 
expiatory mulct paid by one, who killed a man, 
to the kindred ot the deceased. 

C-KXOBKrK'AL. ff. (xot'orand fi.o;.) Liv- 
ing in coniniunify 

CKNOd'APlI, in antiquity, an einply tomb, 
erected by way of honour to the deceased. It 
is distinguished from a sepulchre in which a 
cotlin was deposited. 

Ll^NSIv s. (^census, Lat.) Publick rate 
(7iaro;/). 

To Cekse. V, a. (cncenser^ p>.) To per- 
funie with odours (Dn/den). 

CKNSJ^R, a sacred instrument used in the 
religious rites of the ancients. The Jewish 
censer was a stmill sort of chafing-dish, co- 
vered with a dome, and .su<pciided by acliain. 
It is also used in Romish chiirclies. 

CKNSIO, in antiquity, the act or office of 
the censor. 

CENSio-tiASTAitTA,a punishiiiont inllictcd 
on a Honiau soldier, whereby his spear was 
^ken from him, and his wages stopped, and 
hopes cut off. 

CiyNSION. j. (cen^to, Lat.) A rate ; an 
assessment (//a//). 

CRN SITUS, a person entered in the cen- 
sual tables. In the civil law, a servile sort of 
tenant, who pays capitation to his lord for fhe 
bwidjie holds of him. 

Cy.NSOR, (from censere, to see or perceive,) 
one of the ^rime magistrates of ancient Rome. 
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Their business was to register the cflbcts of tltc 
Roman citizens, to impose taxes in proportion 
to what each man possessed, and to take cog- 
niEance or inspection of the lu.inhers of lh(* 
citizens. In c»jnstqucnce of this last part of 
their office, they had a power to censure vic^ 
or immorality, by inflicting some public mark 
of ignominy on the offender. Tiiey had even d 
|Km'cr tnereate the princepssonatus, and to expel 
from thesenatesuoh as they deemed unworthy of 
that office. This power they sometimes exer- 
cised without sufficient grounds; ilnd therefore 
a law was at length passed, that no senator 
should be degraded or disgraced in any manner, 
until he had been foni tally accused and found 
guilty by both the censors. It was aho a part 
of the censorial! jurisdiction to fill up the va- 
cancies in the senate, upon raw r( markable 
deficiency in their number ; to let out to farm 
al! the lands, reveiiiics, and '‘ustoins of the re- 
public ; and to ooutract vviili artificers for the 
ciiarge of building and nqnising all the jmblic 
works and edifices both in Rome and the colo- 
nics of Italy. Ill all parts of their offire, how- 
ever, tlicy were subicct to the jurisdiction of 
the people ; and an appeal alwajrs lay from the 
sentence of the censors to that of an assembly 
of the people. 

Tlve republic of Venice still lias a censor of 
the maimers of ilieir people, whose office lasti 
six months. 

Censors of books, arc a body of doctors 
or Olliers, established in i?ome coun.ries wdiere 
the government is arbitrary, to examine all 
b(!f)ks before they go to the press, and to see 
tlicy contain nothing contrary to ilie interests 
of flic monarch. At Paris, tlie faculty of ibeo- 
logy ciaiincd this privilege as grantcil to them 
by the pope. ; but, in 1()!24, no.w commissions 
of four doctors were created, by leiters-pntent, 
the sole censors of all hooks, and answerable 
for every thing contained in them. Even ia 
iMigland, we had formerly an oificor of this 
kind, under the title of licenser of the press : 
but, since the revolution, our p.v-s has been 
laid under no such dangerous restraint. 

CKNSCyill AL, something that relates to the 
office of censor. 

CRNSO'UIAN. n, (from censor.) Relating 
to the censor {Jiticun), 

Ul’.NSOlllOUS. a. (from censon) Ad- 
dicted to censure ; severe (Sprat). 

UENSCVRIOUSLY. ad. In a severe reflect- 
ing manner. 

‘CKNSO'RIOUSN JvSS. .V. (from censorious.) 
Disriositioi! to reproach (Tillotson). 

CF.'NSORSHIP. s. (from resisor.) 1. The 
office of a ceiiiror. 2. The time in which tha 
office of censor is bom (Brorvn). 

Cl^NSUAL BOOKS, those wherein the 
census was taken down. 

CF/NSUttABLR. a. (^rom censure.) Wor- 
thy of censure ; blameable (Locke). 

(CF/NSUUABLENKSS. jr. BlaraablencsS. 
CE'NSURE.i. (cnwmt, I^tin.) l. Blame j 
reprimand ; reproach (.Pope), 2. Judgment ; 
opinion (.Sftnk.). 3. Judicial sentence {^ak.).- 
4. Spiritual punishment {Hanmon^, 
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To Ce'nsure. i’. rt. (rcnstirer, French.) I. 
To blame ; to brand publickly CJ!yauti(ienion). 2. 
To condemn bv a judicial scnlciioe. 
CFVNSLJRFU, s. He that blames {Addison). 
CENSUS, ainoii^ the Romans, was an au- 
thentic declaration made by the several subjects 
of the empire, of their respective names, and 
jdaces of abode, before proper magislrates, in 
the city of Rome, called cen>ors; and in the 
provinces censitors, by whom the same were 
icgistered. This declaration was accompanied 
with a catalogue, or enumeration, in writing, 
of all the cstau*s, lands, and inheritances, they 
possessed ; their quantity, (piality, place, wives, 
children, tenants, domestics, slaves, &c. 

The census wa^ held, as is commonly 
thought, every five years ; hut Dr. Alidulotoii 
has shewn, that both the census and bi.^truni 
were for the mo:»i part held irregularly niul un- 
certainly, at \cr) (iifVcrcnt and Kirious intervals 
of I i me! See I s r R n m . 

The census was an excellent expedient fir 
cliicovering the sirenglh of the state : by it they 
learnt the numher of the citizens, how many 
were lit for war, or for ollices of other kinds ; 
and how much cacii was able to pay of taxes 
towards the cliarge of ibe war. 

Hence, also, census came to signify a person 
who had made such a declaration : in which 
sense it was opposed to incensn^, a [lersoii who 
had not given in his estate, or name, to be 
registered. 

Census likewise ilcnotcd a man’s whole 
substance or estate. I'lius census senalorius 
ilenotcd the patrimony of a senator: census 
cqncster, the patrimony of a knight. 

Census, again, denotcfl a man of the first 
class. Also a tax, oihcrwlse called capitation. 
Tt is often united with other words to denote 
difl'erent kinds of tuxes or tributes. 

CENT, in comnuTce, an abridgment of 
centum, is used to express the jirofit or loss 
arising from the sale of any comiiuxlity. Thus 
we say, there is 10 percent, profit, or 10 |h.t 
cent, loss ; which is ^ profit, or -,'5 loss, u|)on 
the bale of the whole. 

CKNTALR. SeeCENTAURi. 
CKN'I’AFRKA, knapweed. In botany, 
a genus of the class syngenesia, order |>ol) ga- 
in la fruslranea. Receptacle bri-tly ; down 
simple ; Horcts of the ray funnel-form, irregu- 
lar, longer than those of the disk, or else none. 
A liumircd and twenty-one species, scattered 
over Europe, Asia, and Au ica ; of which se- 
veral are indigenous to the hedgci and cornfields 
of Qiir own country. Tliis exicnsive family 
may be subdivided as follows: 

. A. Plajits with calyx smooth unarmed : de- 
nominated jacca. 

B. Scales of the calyx «^ctaceous-ciliato : de- 
nominated cyanoides. 

C. Calyx scales ciliate-scrratl : denominated 
cyanus. 

D. Calyx scales dry, scarious ciliate serrate. 
£. Calyx scaks dry scarious, entire, or jag- 

ged. 

F. Calyx-scalcs with a tiifi; of spines, or a 
palmeta spine at top: denominated stoebe. 
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0. Ctilyx with compound spines ; denomt- 
nated culintrapa. 

H. Calyx-ciliate, ending in a spine, 

1. Spines of calyx-scales simple. 

Beyond this we nave only space to notice that 

c. cyunus with its upper leaves linear sessile very 
entire, lower ones lanceolate, toothed, is the 
common blue- bottle of our cornfields ; and that 
c. calcitrapa, with calyx double spined, sessile ; 
leaves pimiutiful, linear, toothed $ stem inucli 
spread, hairy, the calcitrapa of ilie dispcriba- 
toiics, and is found wild in onr own wastes and 
commons. 

O-NTAUREA BEHEN. .Scc BeIIEN. 

CENTAUUhA IIF.N'EniC'l A. ScC CaR- 
DUUS BKNET>!C1LS. 

(.'entaukka calcitrapa. See Cal- 

CITK AT A. 

< * E N r A u R I A c Y A N u s . Thc Systematic 
naiu" of the plaiil u liicb ailordb the (lores cyani. 
Sec CvAxrs. 

( *K'\Tfil' III, in fabulous history, a people 
of 'i'ui -aly, half nun and half horses, 'i’iie 
nii).-t ‘.'cncrally icccivi-d account is, that they 
\\t*rc iluMitV-piing ofOmaunis, son of Apollo, 
by Stiibia, dangblor of ilic Pencils. Accord- 
to ^olm^ the C'cniiuirs were the fruit of Ixioifs 
nd\ciiture with the cloud in thc shape of Juno. 
This falile of the existence of the C entaurs, 
arises fiuin the ancient |)C0|)lc of Thessaly hav- 
ing tamed hone**, and having appeared to their 
rcighboiirs inonnled on them. Some derive 
the nuiue airo tcu x«>t!iv 'rat/.-.yj, goading bulls, 
bet-ause they \Mni on burseback after their 
bulls which had sir.iud, or hcransc they hunt- 
ed wild bulls with liorh 's. ’Jbe battle* of thc 
C entaurs with the Lapitba' is famous in his- 
tory. Ovid, lle>iod, \'al. Flaccus, have all 
described it, and the famous painters Phidias 
and Parrliasius represented it in the temple of 
Jupiter at OI)m)/i:i and at Athens. The ori- 
gin of this battle was a quarrel at the marriage 
of llippodainia wiili Piiiihons, where the Cen- 
taurs, intoxicated with wine, behaved with 
rudeness, and even ofi'ered violence to the wo- 
men til'll were present. Such an insult irri- 
tated I Icrcules, Tiicscus, and the rest of the 
I-.apiii}rc, who defended the women, wounded 
and defeated the C'entaurs, and obliged them 
to leave llu'ir eounfry, and retire to Arcadia. 
They were almost all afterwards extirjiated by 
llcycr.k's, and few escaped the coninion de- 
blruction. J)iod. f/csiod. Homer, &c. 

CENTAURIUM MINUS, {centaurium, 
from wfiavp:, a centaur). Lesser or cominoii 
centaury. Gcntiaiia centaurinm of Linn^us 
and Hudson. Gentiaiia corollis quinquifidis 
infundibuliforniibns, cuule dicholonio, pibiilli 
siinplici, and chironia centaurium oF Wither- 
ing an<l Curtis. This plant is justly esteemed 
to be the most efHcacions bitter of all the me- 
dicinal plants indigenous to this country. It 
has been recommended by Cnlion as a substi- 
tute for geniiaii, and by "several is tlionght to* 
be n more useful medicine. The (ojis of the 
centaiiiv plant arc directed for use by the col- 
leges of London and Edinburgh, .nmf are i|iost 
commonly giveu ih uifubiou ) but they maf 
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tilso be taken in powder, or be prepared into an 
extract. SeeCHtRONiA ckntaurel'M. 

CKNTAIJIUJS, in astronoiiiy, a moiety of 
an old southern constellation. See Lupus. 
The stars it contains arc 1. 4. 5. 14. S. 0, in 
all 32, of the first six magnitudes. 
(’KNTAURY. Sec (’/HiRorriA. 

CKNTKNARIUS, in antiquity, an officer 
who had the government of a viliage, or the 
command of an 100 men. 

CK'NTJ^NARY. s. (rrntiKarius, Lat.) 
The iiiimher of a hundred {llahetviU). 

CKNTLR, ill geometry, &c. Sec Cen- 

tre. 

Center, Centre, or Centerino, 

(from tlio Kreiieh cchiire av chirc) a iiarnt; given to 
tin: frame of timber, I)y whieb tl.o brick or stone 
tjfarelicd vaiilliiia:is ssipfsorted iti creclion, 

nniJ fioiii wliieii it lecLivis its foini and curva- 
ture. 

Ji) ea^y situations, where thearciies are of small 
extent, and wiiero siiffit iciit O'nndatioiM'ari be had 
in e\' ry pait of it for .siip|ioi 1 ii ‘* the fiame, the 
number of tiie props wbi.-b ue < an ‘ct tip dispenses 
with mueli care; and ;; frame of \ cry slight tiiii- 
b'jrs cijiitK-eted tcirt tii'T in the ordinary way, will 
siM'hce for carrying tin wc*i.iiiti and for keeping flic 
aicli in exact >hape. Ihit, wl en the arches lia\c 
a w ide span, and conscqik nlly a very gi*ca( wcighl, 
ii'al wiieii intorinidfutc piil.iis eammt be se? op, 
(itl:cr fur want of a iinn.ilatioii in tlie M>it bottom 
(ii’a ruer, or becnii'i* the ar<*li is tiiiiied nelweoii 
two lofty piers, as in tin dona: of a stately callse- 
di"il--we are tb^ai (ddigul to r st c\eiy thing on 
the piers tbems< licy ; and tlie frjinii:g which is to 
Mipport oiir arch Ik I'oic the key suna is .*ct. ina'tt 
Used' be an nivh, depending on the iniitmil abiit- 
iiieiit of its beams. 'J’liis \Iv'v of the construction 
of a centre, it is ii.-’.tural to think, wonhl eFi r itself 
at lii'st ; but it lias not been so. When interme- 
diate jiillars were not cmjdoyed, il \\\:< usual to 
frame the mould for the aich with liMlc attiaitioii 
to any thing but its shape, and then to cross it 
and p'eross it in all directions with oilier pieces 
of timber, till it was thoiiglit so bound together 
that it cmdd bn lift* d in any position, and wiieu 
loaded with any woiuht could iiotcliaugo shape. 
The frame was iben rais<‘d in a Innip, like any 
solid bod^' oftbe same shape, and set in It*; plai'c. 
This is tile way still praelise<l by many, who. Hav- 
ing no clear principles to ^nide them, do not slop 
till they have niad<' n loa<i of timber almost e(pinl 
to the weight whicli it is to carr}’. But t his aitli’ss 
inethod, be.' hies leading the employer into great 
expincc, is fiequcntly Altai to the undertaker, from 
the uiiskilfulness of the I'onstriiction. 

The principles from wliicli v.e arc to derive the 
proper disposition are the goiieral meehunieal 
principles of (’IRFENTRY, of wliieli we. Iia\e given 
some uccuniit in that article. These furnish one 
gemral rule: when wc would give the utmost 
strength possible to d frame of carpentry, every 
piece should be so disposed that it is siibicct to 
no strain but what cither pushes, or draws it in 
the direction of its length : and, if we would be 
indebted to timber alone for the foicc or sTrength 
of the centre, «e must rest all on the first of thcae 
strains : for when the straining force tends to thaw a 
beam out of its place, it must be held there by a 
mortise niid tenon, wbicli possesses but a very 
trilfiiig force, or by iron straps and bolts. Cases 
#e(Ar wbero it may* ba very dilBcult to make every 


strain a thrust, and I he be.st artists admit of iic^ j 
and, indeed, where we can admit a tie-beam (Con- 
necting the two fi'Ct of imr frame, wc ired seek nd 
bettor Bceurity. Hut this may sometimes be very 
inconvenient. Wlieii it is the arch of a bridgo 
that we are to su|}port, such a tic-be.'uu would to- 
tally .stop the p.nSaire of .•‘ma!l craft up and down 
the liver. It would often be in the water, and 
thus exposed to the most fatal accidents by freshes, 
SiC, Interrn|>!cd ties, therefore, must hii employ- 
ed, whose joint or incef ings must be .supported by 
something amdogous to the king-po.«‘ts of roof*. 
AVi ca this is judiciously done, the security is abun- 
dantly good. But gi'i.'it jiidgiuciit IS necessary, 
and a v('ry .scrupiiIou.s attention to thtMiispositioii 
of llie pieces. It is by no means an ca.sy matter 
to discern whether a beam, which makes a part of 
our cenliv, is in a .state of compression or in a staUf 
of (‘\r»‘nsi:)ii. In s«nne work*: of the ino.>t eminent 
c.irpcntcrs e\en of this day, wo st'c pieces consi- 
dered as struts ( ind considerable dependence had 
oil them ill this c:i|:aeit \ ), while they are certainly 
p» rfiir:niiig the ofiice of li -boai.i*., a, id should be 
sfcuitd acciM'linyly. This v.:is tlv case in the 
boldest centre (v.-c think) that h-ns been executed 
ill liiiiope, tliat of the bridge of Orleans, by Mr. 
Hiipeati. Ycl it is evidently of .er(‘at consequence 
11‘it to he mi.dakcii in tliis point; fir when wc are 
iiii.stakf‘11, and the jiieci; is stie>chcd which ue 
iuiay:ii.c to he coin})ie.s.,CMl, un not only arc de- 
prived of some «nppi»:t that we expected, hi?t 
the ( vpccU'd siipiiort has bcco.mc an additional 
load. 

To ascertain this ji iint, wc may suppose the 
pierato yiold a lilth* to the pressure of the arch- 
stoin-.s on 1 Ii(‘ cent I t; frames. The feet, therefore, 
fly outwards, and the .^iMoc is altered hy the sink- 
ing of the crow n. We mii.tt draw onr trainc an< w 
for this new .state of things, and must nutic'o what 
pieces must be made lon.ae.* than before. All sudt 
pi'res have been uctiiv^ the part of tie-!)oaMi«. 

But a centre has still another ofliee to snsiaiii; 
it must keep tiie aich in it.s fonii; that is. wl llo 
the load on the centre is eoirtinnally increasing, 
ns the masons lay on more cnur.'it.s of aKdi-*<t(in(.s, 
the fraiiie must not yn id and go out of .shape, 
sinkiiia under the on the iiauii('!i< s, and 

rising in the crown, whicli is not yet cany ing any 
load. 'Die frame iiiu^t not bi? supple ; aiid must 
derive it.s stillness, not ft-orn tim clo.seties.s and 
str(*iigtii of its Joints, wliich ai*e quite iiisigniiie.aiit 
when set in competition With such imii)en.sc 
strains, but from struts or ties, pro]»cily disfiOsed, 
which hinder any of the angles from changing its 
amplitude. 

Il is obvious, from nil that has been said, that 
the strength and stiffiiess of the whole miibtbe 
found in the triangles into uliirh this frame of 
carpi'iitry may be r« solved. We have seen that 
the strains which one pit ec produce on twootbm, 
with which it meets in one point, depends on tho 
angles of their intersection; aird that it is greater 
as ail ohtusc angle is more obtuse, or au acute 
angle more acute. And this -.suggests to us tho 
general maxim, ** to avoid .is much as possible all 
very obtuse angles.*' Acute angles which are noC 
necessarily ne(;onipnni(^d by obtuse ones, are not 
.so hurtful; because the strain here ran never cx-^ 
ceed the straining force; wlicrea.s, in the case of 
an ohtusc angle, it may snrp is^’ it in any* itegrce. 

AVIint wc shall dcscrilM^ under the nalue of a 
ceif/cr is, properly speaking, only one frame, truss» 
or rib, of a center. Several of these are set up ia 

C2 
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vertical i)lanes% panlU-l to eacn other, at the flis* 
taucc of 5,6, 7, or jS tV*ct, like the Inis^es, or main 
rouples of a ixiof; unii britlgiiifi: joists laid across 
them. Iii smaller works these arc laid spariiitcly, 
hut of Considerable scantling, and are boan)^ 
over ; but tor great arches, abridging joist is laid 
fur every course of arch^stoiics, wiili blockings be- 
twc(‘n, to keep them at their proper distances. 
Tire stones are not laid immediately on these 
joists, but beams of soft wood are laid along eatdi 
joist, on which the stone is laid. Those beams 
are afterwards cut out with the chisel, in ordiT to 
separate the centrufroin the ring of stones, wliich 
mirst now support each other by their mutual 
abutment. 

Tlw? centre is distin-rnishablp into two parts ALLB 
(fig 7. PI. 45.), and I.DL, which arc pretty inde- 
pendent of each other, or at least act separately. 
The horizontal stretchekLL out.s the st-miclrclc 
A OB half way beta Cl ij the spring and the ciwn 
of the «n'h; the arches AL anl LD being 45® 
each. This stretcher is divided in the sauu* pro- 
portion ill the po'iits G and El; tiiat is GlI is one 
half of LL, and LG, IIL are each one fuurlh of l.I. 
nearly. Each end is stipporitd by two siUUTs 
El, GF, whicli lest below on a sole or HKD pro- 
perly supportt'd. I'lic interval bttwecu tlic heads 
of the struts Gl, UK is filled up by the sTUUNlNr. 
BEAM GH, abiitliiv* in a proper nianitcr 011 the 
struts. (See CAttHE.Nxni). The cvlixinitics L, L, 
aiie unit«i in like, manner by butting joints, with 
the heads of the outer struts. The \Rcil MOli.us 
AP, BP, are connected M'ith the stmts by c^o^s 
pieces PQ, which we shall call briui.es, winch 
come inwards on each side of tl;c struts (being 
double), and are bolted to them. Thi.s may be 
called the lower part of the frame. The upper 
part consists of the king-fio&t DU, supported mi 
each side by the two struts or braces .AIL, ON, 
mortised into tlie post, and al»o inortiscMl into 
the stretcher at the points L, N, where it is sup- 
ported by the struts below. The arches LD, I.O 
are connected with the struts by the bridles PQjiii 
the same inaiiucr as below. 

There is a great propriety in many parts of 
this arrangement. The lower paits or haunches 
of the arch press very li ghtly on the centres. Kacli 
arcltstonc is lying on an inclined plane, and temls 
to slide down otdy with its relative weight ; that 
is, its weight is to its tendency to slide d(iwii the 
joint as ladius to the sine of elevation of the joint. 
Now it is only by this tendency to slide down the 
join! that they press on the centering, which in 
every part of the arch is perpendicular to the joint : 
but the pressure on the joint, arising from this 
cause, is much less than this, by reason of the 
friction of die joints. A block of dry free-stone 

will not slide down at all ; and, therefore, will iifjt 
press on the centering, if the joint be not elevated 
35 at least But the archstones are not 

lakl in this manner, by sliding them down along 
the joint, but are laid on the centres, and slide 
down thfir slope, till they touch the :.Ioeks on 
which they are to rest; so that, in laying the 
arclistones, we are by weans allowed to make 
the great deduction froiu their weight just now 
iDciitioncd, and which Mr. Couplt.t prescribes 
(Mem, Acad. Sciences, 1719). But there is an- 
other rauwi which dimiMshes the pressi c 0:1 the 
eeotrea; each lAock slides down the planks on 
.which it it laid, and presses on the block I; 'low it, 
in ilie direction of tlie tangent to the arch. This 
ipmnrais IransioUred tbrovgkthu block, in the 
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same directioiiy to Uie next, and throitgb it fo the 
tliinl, jkc. In this tiiaiiner it is pl.nin that, as the 
nri'h advances, there is a tangential pressure on the 
lower arclistones, which diminishes their pressure 
on the frame, and, if suilieicnlly great, might even 
push them away from it. Mr. Couplet has given 
an analysis of this pressure, and shews, that in a 
seinicirciilarnrcli of nnifonn thicknc.ss, none of the 
archstones below 30^ piess on the frames. But 
he, without saying so, calculates on the supposi- 
tion that the blocks descend along the eircuiiifc- 
rence of this frame in the some maiinvr ns if it 
were perfectly smooth. As this is far from being 
the ease, and as the ebstrui'tions are to the last 
degree various and iircgaiar, it i» quite usi.‘h ss to 
institute any calt'ulitt'.ou on th.e subject. A little 
rellcctii-u will l•^,M\^ncc the reader, that in this 
ca‘‘C the obstme*!on ari.sin.ir from iViction mu^/ be 
taken into a('roiiiit,^uiul tlla^ it 7 nust hot be taker* 
into account in e.stnri: ting the prcs.surc of each 
successive coitm; of .sioof-s a.; they are laiil. It is 
enough that we sec tliattl e pressure of the lower 
coui>es of archstines on the frame is dimiiiislttd. 
Mr. Conpli t savN that the whole pressure of a siiui- 
ciiculararch isbut Jtiisof its weigiit; but it ismiuTv 
grealfr for the ruison jiK't now giicn. Prom a 
rf>rpbiii;riion of circnmstaiices uhieli it would b(» 
tidious to relate, we believe that the cciitirs car- 
ry, at least, Jtis of the weight of the arch hetoio 
the keystone is stt. In elliptical and lower pitched 
ciiciilur arches, the pi-o]>oitioii isstdl greater. 

It seems rensonahlc enough, therefore, in 
posing the framing, to direct the main .mppoit to 
the upper mas** of the aich vvhich presses most on 
the frame. We shall also derive another advan- 
tage from this const ruction. 'J'he stmts uhicli 
carry the king-post spring from those points of the 
stretcher where it rests on the struts below: thus 
the stretcher, 011 which all depc'nds, beats no 
truiisvf!rsc strains. It is stretched by the strut 
above it, and it is compressed in a small digree 
between the vtriits below it, at least by th« outer 
ones. Mr. Pitot proposes the straining beam Oil 
as a lateral suppi;rt to the strttchcr, which may, 
theiefore, boot two pieces: but altlioii:;h it au;/- 
nients the stiength it does not seem necessary. 
Tlic sliTtcher is dhiindautly carried by the strap, 
which sliouid suspend it fiom the king>pi/..t. Tha 
grt'at us*> lifthe sliaiiiing piece is to give a linn 
abutment to the inner struts, without allowing any 
latiual stiairi oti the stretclicr. 

This centre gives a very distiuel view of the of- 
fices of all th«i parK It is ti e simplest that can 
be in its principle, because all the essential p.nita 
are subjected to one kind of strain. The stretchec 
LL is the only exception, and its extension is ra- 
ther n collateral circuinstoncc than a step in the 
gent|:al support. Precisely the same mode of 
construction may he adopted for the centre of an 
elliptical ai-ch : but it would he unjiist to recom- 
mend the metliod generally without pointing out 
its defects. We must oliserve, then, that the la- 
teral strains which are brought upon the upper 
struts by the bridles, certainly transmit to them 
part of the weight of the archstone.s on the curves. 
Tlic space betw'ccn the curves and ML might ad- 
varitagcoiwly be truttsed. But the causing the 
middle bridle to reach down to the stretcher seenus 
to secure the upper .struts frcia all risk of bending 
Ft ba'5 another very palpable defict. If the piera 
should yield to the load, and tlie feet of the centre 
fiy out, the lower part will exert a very conaftlcr- 
nbk stiaiu on the stretcher, tending to brcjik it 
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^acroM between N and L, and on the other side. 
HEK of the lower part is firnilj' bound together, 
aird cannot chani'e its shape, and will, theieforey 
act like a lever, tiirniii}? round the point F. It 
will draiv the stmt HK away from its ubntineiit 
with (UI, and the stretcher will bestraincil across 
at the place, between !1 and F, where it is bolted 
with the bridle. Tlii^i may be resisted in some 
degree by an fhm strap iinitin;^ ON and HK ; but 
there will stil! be a want of ]>roportiuiial stn ngth. 
Indeed, in a semitarenlar nreli thei-e is blit little 
ri'sk of this yicldiu*; of the piers; still, however, 
what we have alluded to is nii im perfection. 

After having triveii tiii« nceount of tiie more 
simple construction id' centi’es, we niigl'.t proceed 
to dcse.rihe several of such os !»a\ea imich gieat -v 
eoinplioalioii of principle: but u‘. a ininuto de- 
scription of I’arions modes of ccaternir would oc- 
eupy more room tliaii can be proprri ; appropri- 
ated to th'-; article, wc inustcontfiit ou:‘^flvei:i»ith 
giving an account of the centei iiig nscil by Air. 
Mylni at Biaekfriars bri hre, which log^tber nith 
the remarks intcr^pt i^ d will, w • hope, he useful 
and satinfictory. 'I'he span of the middle andi 
is TOO foet (see Aucii ), and its height from tlic 
Spring is about 43, The drii'viug fig. 8. P*. 25. is 
Siiineieiitly uiinnte to convey a notion of 

the whole. Wc need not he very partioidai in our 
olisorvalioiis, after what has been said on the ire- 
iicrul pririci])les of construction. The leading 
maxim, in the present example, si'emstobc, th,{t 
txaii) part of Ua arch shall he supported hy a simple truss 
of two Irtf teslin^^ one on tack pin, II, fl, &.C. are 
called APRON PIECE*? to .sticiigthem the exterior 
joints, iiudtoinake tl.c ring as sti If in it^dfas 
possible. From the ends of this aprou-piecc pro- 
ci'iid the t‘.io legs of Ot.cli truss. These legs are 
II iip'lics s inarc : tlicy arc not of an entire jii^-ce, 
hilt of M'vcial, meeting ill firm uhniineiit. Sime 
of their iiicetiiigs arc sciunvd by the donhlo king- 
post, which grasp them firmly between them, 
ttiid are hold together by bolls. At other iutcr.see- 
tioiis, the beams appear halved into each other; 
a ))raetiec which cannot hut weaken them much, 
and would endanger their lireaking by cross 
sir.iins, if it were possible for the fiaiuc to change 
its shape. But the gi-cat breadth of this frame is 
an elVeciiial stop to any such change. The fact 
was, that nosviiinfr ortnii/ing whatever was observed 
during the progress of the mason work. Three 
points in a straight line were inarktHl on purpose 
for this ohsorvalion, and wore observed every day. 
The arch was more than six feet thick ; and yet 
the sinking of the crown, before setting the key- 
stones, did not amount to one incii. The simple 
trass, riMclimg from pier to pier for the middle 
point of the arch, gives the strong support where 
it is most of ull wanted ; mid in the lateral points 
U, although one leg of the truss is very ob- 
lit|uc, the other compensates for it by its upright 
position. 

The chief peculiarity of this centre is to he seen 
in its base. This demamls a more particular at- 
tention : blit wc must first make some observa- 
tions on the condition of an arch, as it rests on 
the centering nfeer the keystones are all set, mid 
on the gradual transference of the pri;ssiirc from 
the boards of the centering to the joints of the 
ai*ehstone.s. 

While all the archstones lie on the centering, 
th^ lowi>r oourstfS are also leaning pretty strongly 
or^ eacii otlier. But the mortar Is hardly com- ' 
‘ pressed in the juints; and least of all in the joliiU 
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near the crown. Suppose the arch to be Catena- 
rcan, or of any other sh ip * that is peifcclly equi- 
librated. Wlien tlie centering is graduafiy with- 
drawn, all the archstonc*? it. Tlieir wt^l.‘rc- 
lik'* form makes tbi'i iiiipos<*i!>|.'*, without the mid- 
dle ones squecKiiig tlic l itcivil ones askle. This 
compresses the inoil.'ir h-/LW«*u them. As the 
stones thus come iic.irer to cd<'li other, those near 
the ern-vn must flc'!»*cn'| mon* than tliosJc near the 
haMiiclK s, before every stone has Ics'-ened its dis- 
taiicK^ from tlic iifxt by the same quaniity ; fu* 
example, by the hundredth part of an iiicii. This 
clrciimstniiee alone must cause a sinking in the 
Clown, and a c^’aiv.'." of <.!iapc. But the joints 
near tlie crown arc atrembf more open than those 
near the haunches. This produces a stil! greater 
ch::iige of foim before all is s*. tiled. Some timsons 
endeavour to remedyf or at htast to diminish, t’lis, 
by using no mortar in the joints near the crown. 
They lay the stones dry, Hod even force them to- 
gctiicr by wedges and hloi’k** lai»l lictwi cri the 
stones on opposite sides of the c/own : they after- 
wards pour in fine ccuicui. This appeals a goad 
prm-tice. IVrroiiet l•ejticts it, hr.cA*:!!f liie \v»hIo. 
iicr sometimes breaks the stones. Wc should not 
think this any great harm ; because the fracture 
wiii make them close whore tiicv would othenvise 
lie hollow. But, after .ill our care, there is still a 
sinking of the crown of the arch. By gradually 
witiidrawing the centering, the joints close, the 
arclibtoncs begin to hntt on each other, and to 
for»*c aside tin; lateral courses. This aliutinent 
gradually incrcMsing. the pressure on the hauncitfcfl 
of the cciiieriiig is ;.radually diminished by the 
mutual a'lmtmiuit, and ceases entirely in that 
course, which is the lowest that form 'rly presstd 
it: it then ceases in the course* above, and then in 
the third, and so on. And, in this manner, not 
only the centering quits Ihi* arch, gradually, ftom 
the bottom to the top, by its o^vn retiring f tom it ^ 
hut the arch p'lrtly quits ilio Ci ntcring by changing 
its ihapg. If the ccr.tcriiig were now pushed up 
airaiii, it would touch the arch first at the crown ; 
and ir must lift up that part eradnally before it 
come again in contact with the haunches. It i'l 
evident, tlieixfon*, that an arch, built on a centre 
of n shape perfectly suited to equilibration, will 
not be in rqiiilibrio wli.m ihc centering is remov- 
ed. It is tbeielure ncx^e sary to forni the center- 
ing ill .such a iiiaiincr (by raising the crown) tliat 
it shall leave the arch of a proper form. This is a 
very delicate task, requiring a previous knowledge 
of the ensuing change of tonn. This cannot be 
ascertained by the help of any thfs^ry wc arc uc- 
quaintcil with. 

But, suppose this attained, tlierc is another dif- 
ficulty ; while the work advan<H.*», the Centering is 
Warped by the load laid on it, nud .ToiitinUally 
increasing oii each side. The lji>$t pivssure on 
the centering forces down the haunches, and raises 
the crown. The arch is, thcro6»re, less curved at 
the liauiiehes than is intended: the joints, hotverer, 
accominodato themselves to this form, andure close, 
and filled with mortar. When the masons ap- 
proach the middle of the arch, the rmine sinks 
them, and rises up at the hauuehes. This opens 
all tlie joints in that pi .ice on the upper siile. By, 
the time that the keystones are set, this warping 
lias gone farther ; and joints arc opiiieil on the 
under side near the ciuivn. It is true wc atfe here 
spcaktiig rather of au extreme case, when the cen- 
tering is 9rry flexible: but this occurred to Mr. 
Perrwet in the two great bridges of Neuilly and 
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of Mante. Tn this last on^, the crown sunk above 
0 foot bcfoiv till* k«'y was srt, and the joints at the 
haunehes upctud above an iiioh ab^vc^ while some 
iieaiev the ciown opened near a quarter of an inch 

Jn ll)is condition of tilings, it is a delicate busi- 
ness to strike the centcrine. Were it removed in 
an instant, r'll would piobahly conic d«>\vii ; lor 
the uivhhtoiu s aiv not yet .ibutting on i uob other, 
and the joints in the middh: aie open helow. Mr. 
PeiTonci*s method ai>]Miar.s to us to he veiyjudi- 
pous. He lACjan to di;raeli the eeiiti ring at the 
very l^ottoni, on each side iqiuilly, mIuu: the pi\s- 
enre iJii the eenleriiiii is \* i y -light, lie enr away 
the hluiks whieli weio inmiedialoly umler *Ii 
arch'i^ir.e. Re proo.vled "indnai'iy ni 

this nay with some sjn-i.t, irlLil! was cUlaelKd that 
had been put liiit of slia]> • by the b<‘ndiii:£ of ihe 
eenri'fijig, 'I’hi-s lu iiig no loiiuer >Mp;»oile<l, soak 
jnwai'i, till it was stopped by theabnhiK nt ahieh 
it fomal on ilie .'iri.h^toiies i: ar the enuu), wiiicii 
w^re siiil lestoig on llicir blocks. Dmiiig |v.il of 
this PiOilaS, the open joints opi rcd still iiktc, 
and l(i)ok''-d nlariii'ijy. 'I’liis was owing tu the re- 
moval of t!ie load IVoni the lianiiehes of tlie een- 
teiiMif. This {jll'»ued the ciown to sink still nioie, 
l>y foicing out ti e ;• roll.- tunes at the hannei'es. 
He now paused '..riiie d.ivs ; and during this time 
the two hauiieliv'-, n )W I’anging in the air, gia- 
(liially pres'cd in toward ;lie eeiitciiiiii, their outer 
joints closing in the mean wliile. The hanied es 
Vt*re now prcs&nig ])reity Irard on the arehstoi'cs 
liearcr tie crown. II; then prun-ided more 
sluw'ly, d’-stroyiiig the blocks and biidginus of 
these Uiqjor arcl.*iion(.s : and thus by a seiiis of 
ca uions and slow gradation'., the wtiulv; !cn!o\al 
Vas at length elVe<'ttd. 

Mr. Purronet mentions another iiiorle of s<r’k- 
fng the ceiiteriiig, uhieli he siys i-- ^try usual in 
Piance. livery sreond hi idging is cut out: some 
time alter, evi rv see.. nd of tl c remainder; after 
this, every stc.md of t!-c iem:ii;jd':r ; and so i.n, 
ti'l all are s* inovid. Thi^, we r.ie gla.l ?o •-ay, i> 
pever pia<'lis<d in this coiinti y, for it io e« itainly 
.1 very bad metliod. ltle.\e> the areli hanuiug 
by a iiuiJiberof di taut j.oiips; and it is astonish- 
ing thill .aiiv arch ean li -iir the trentiiiciit. 

Onr architicts ha\e p.i;:jL’!aily proeefd<*d with 
cxlieiiK* eantion. Wlierwer tl'cy conM, they sup- 
poit"d the ernlering hy interinediaU' pillais, even 
when it \v >s trussed and had a lie-beam leaching 
from s di: to s de. The eeiitre was made to rest, 
not inrifiicd.utelv on tlies«- p-llam, bid oii pim^s of 
timber forijied lik" acute werlLcs plat; d in pairs, 
one above tiic ot hi r, iiiid haviiij; the point of the 
01)6 on ti.e tlih'k end of the other: in order to 
pi ilce these werjocs slippery they were wr !i soapisl 
and rubbed uiih black lead. Wiicn the eenirts 
. are to bo struck inou are statimed at eaeli pair of 
the wedfres with htav} mauls, with dir < rioiis to 
f^trike l&gu/Arr on the opposite w. ilgcs. Uy this 
operatipn the whole* cciireriug des< ^ .id- tog< ther ; 
or, wbqii any part of tl.r: arch ia obnive I to have 
opened its joints on t) »’oper sid<, Hm wedges 
bcloiv that part are slac . The. framing may 

perhu])- bepd a little, and al' iw that part to sub- 
fiide. If any pait of the areli observed to open 
its joints on the under side, the wedgob bel iw thal 
jKirt arc allowed to stand after the icst have been 
slaekcncd. By this process the whoK. e<inies 
down gradually, and as slowly as we ph ase, and 
^he defects of every part of ti. arcIi may be at- 
l^iidccl to. Indeed the cputioii c-ml ii)odcrptjoj) of 
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oiir hutldei's hate usually been such, that few de« 
fci-t'* have been allowed to shew themselves. 

These obM:rvations on the iimiiagement of the 
inteinnl inovciiients of a great aveh, will enable 
the reader to appreeiate all the merit of Mr. 
MydiiC's ingenious i'i>nstiuclioii : wc proceed, 
thcTeforc, to complete our description. 

The gradual enlargement of the base of the 
piers of hl.ickfri.'Ms brnlge enabled Ibe aveldteet to 
piaee a S( ries of rice posts g, c, c, e, one on each 
stepoftlie pier; tlieir!genlon-.eoidex!nn'orwliicli 
made It like one solid hlick ofstoi.e. (>e .AllCIl.) 
The«e struts were eiadiially more and nioie ob- 
lique, till llio Miiteruiie fonued an cditiise aiiglewitli 
the lowest sidi' ufthe in'oTi i polygon <■!' I iietrr.s**. 
On the tup of thesi* pi. wa. I.;ul .1 sloping si \T 
or biMin IJ) of st- nt thi- up , m i* ]jait of whu h 
foiosid 111 e a ‘•i’aifn.;:. The )Mjsts 

wi ij i,oi pci pcMdieniar to t!ie under side oi tlio 
seat. T!ie aii'des n. ^t tin. p'.er weie soiiiewliat 
ohtnse. tjlioi t s of wno.l weie phieed lietwt i n 

tlu‘he.i.U lii il'i pohl'. (^hnt not inc.rUsi d inlo tlieiii), 
to pn vent them fioiii -lijeiui*'. b.u-k. luch faec 
of tlh' seaif was eoi.red with liiiek and smooth 
plate ofe »ppei‘, Tlie feet of tin* inrs wi re niorli«- 
e l into a sipili.ir piiee T, wh'reli may be ealb'il 
till* soLF. of the tru'-s, leaving its lower sid; notchid 
ill the same mania r w Ith tin* nppi-r sidi* of l),and, 
1 ke it, eov. kiI with copper. Bel ween thci-c two 
lav the STKIKlNtJ WKIIGL r., tin* faee^ of which 
col respond exactly with the slant fares of ihc sc*.it 
auvl the so.c. The wedge was so pluCeil, that the 
ci.rrcspoiuliiig faces toiieiud each other for about 
half of their leiuth. A hh»cl: of wood t'as put in 
St the broad (rid or base of this wedge, to Keep it 
fioni slipping brnk during the laying the arch- 
blouos. Its Older did F. was hound witli iron, 
and had an iron holt seveial inelies Ion.'; drivi.n 
iiitii it. The head of tliis bolt was brori.l ciioiiyli 
tiM’ovtr the Wi:o!e i',o 0 (| of the \vcd;:e wiliiiii tlie 
iron fcnule. 

We pfi S’ln e that the reader, by this lime, fore- 
sees the use of il.i'.* wedge^. ft is to be dii\cn in 
h. -tween tiie sole and the vut (having Hist tak«'u 
out the bhH’k at tl'e Im.-e ot the wedg( ). As it ad- 
\aiues int(» the wider spaces, the whole tnis-; must 
(hsec-isd, and be frictl from the arch ; hnt it will 
reqnin- pndigiinis blows to diive it hark. Mr. 
A!-liU'did not think so, founding his expi ctatioii 
on wluit he saw in the launching of guac ships, 
w'.Kcli slide very eavily on a slope of lo or 12 de- 
grees. I Ic r:Pher feared, that taking out the block 
behind would allow tlie wedge to be pushed back 
at on(*r, so that tin descent of the truss would bo 
too rapid. However, to be cefiain of the opira- 
tion, he had preparetl an abundant force in a very 
ingenious riianner. A heavy U-ain ol oak, armed 
at ti.e end with iron, was snspeinUd from two 
points 1*1 tiic centre like a battering ram, to be 
ii’-id ill the suinc way. Koliiing could be moro 
simple in its ^tinelnre, more powcifnl in its o|K r- 
.'ilioii, or moil: easiv in its uianagciueiit. Accord- 
ingly flic success was to his wish. The wedge 
did not slip back of itsilf; and very moderate 
blows of liie ram drovi; it back with the greatest 
c.ise. Tl.c vvimie operation wns over in a very 
few minutes. The spectators had siisiiected, that 
the .«p:iec aiiowi-d for the recess of the wedgn was 
not Miflh'ient for the sctlh mcnt of the. arch ; but 
the architect trusted to tbe precautions he had 
taken in its eou.' ti'UcLioii. Tlui leader, by turning 
to the article Arch, will see, that tluiic was onlj''. 
the arch LY, %. i, PI, 14 . which could lie exptftr? 
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ed to settle : aocordiiigly, iiic recess of the wedge 
was foiiiul to be riiiu-h more than was iiO(;eK<^ary. 
However, haul tliis nut been the case, it was only 
iioeehsary to take out the pieces between tin* |)t»4s 
below the seat, and thi-n to drive back the bends 
of the struts ; but this was not n^•^^le(I (we believe) 
in any <»f the arches. We are well .issunsl that 
none of the urehes sunk an ineh ami a half. Ti»e 
great arch of lOO feta sjkih did not sink om* ineh 
at the erowii. It eouhl hardly Oe perceive.! whe- 
ther the areli (piitteil tlic centering gradually or 
not, so small had b<'en the <‘haiigcs oi*sh:ipi\ 

We have no hesitation in saying, that, (if we 
c\c( [it some wu^te of gn^nt limlier i>y nneotimiori 
joggling) the w iioleof this pcr'orm.mc" i.s the nuist 
perfect of any that has coin*- to our ktiowlc Ige. 
W(? doubt not but tha? a cine eotisi lei nt'oii of it v. ill 
he highly instructive to the enqiiiiing nsc.iil.et, 
and, therefore, coiiddi ntiy reeoinniend it to his 
notice. 

Those wJio have u d.csire to pursue this ciiter- 
iainii'.g as well as iiiten-st. iig snlijict, are referred 
to thecxccllcnt artielt CiiMllE in the .suppieiiient 
to t!ie Enevcio. Ih'itaii. uli nee the tnnjur part of 
the pre-ent -irticle \ias extracted. 

CKN T’KIUNG OF AN OPTIC GLASS, 
the grinding; it so us that tin* thickest (xirt is 
cx«*ictly in the tiiukllc. 

One of the greatest difiicnhics in grinding 
large optic glasses is, that in figures so little 
convex, the least di lie reuee will jnit the ceiiler 
two or three inclies <uii of the middle. Dr. 
Hook notes, that ihoii'di if were belter the 
lliickest pari of a long objeet g!as> were e\ac*ily 
in the middle, yet il may he a very g md one 
when it is an ineh or two o;il of ir. INiil. 
'JVans. N<i. 4. p. .')7. Id. ihid. p. lil, sen. 

(M^:NTKSIMA USITIA, in amuiuily, 
usury where the money is lent oiU at one per 
cent per month. 

riiN'rKSIMATION, a milder Kind of 
military punishniLMit, in eases of dest.rlioi), &c. 
when only each hundredth man sulVerecl. 

ClCN'rES.M, or ('ENTEbiMAL, the hun- 
dredth [larl ofaiiv thing. 

C’MNTlFO'LlOI 'S. a. (from vnUmu and 
foliuiii, I.ntin.) Having a hundred leases. 

CKNTILOQITUJM; a collection of lOO 
scntctices, opinion^, or savings. Tims we read 
of the ceniiloqniuni of Hermes, of Ptolemy, 
&:e. 

CLNTIXKL, or Gentry, in military lan- 
guage, is a jirivate soldier, from the guard post- 
ed upon any spot of ground, to stand and watch 
carefully for the security of the said guard, or 
of any body of troops, or posts, and to prevent 
any surprise from ilte eiieniy. All centiuels 
arc to he very vigilant on their jxists ; neither 
are they to sing, smoke, or siiiVer any noise to 
be maac near them. They arc not to sit down, 
lay their arms out of their hands, or sleep; but 
keep moving about their po'»is during the two 
hours they stand, if the weatlicr will allow of 
it. No Gentry to move more than 5i) paces to 
the right, and as many to the left of his [lost ; 
and let the weather be ever so bad, he must 
not get under any other cover than that of the 
ccnt^y-bo.\. No one to be allowed to go from 
bis)y»st without leave from his commanding 
officer ; andj to prevent desci^tion or marauding. 
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the Gentries and \edcltcs iimst be charged to 
let no s<ddiers pa^s. 

( 'J^NTl PLS, C K NT 1 1 * E I) Es. See Sc o i.o- 

PEN l)K A. 

CliN'rNKH, amoni': ine*allurgists and as- 
sayers, denotes a vvi^ihl divisilde flr^t into a 
hundred, and afierwari!.^ into oilier leaser } arts. 
It ib, however, to be oliaerved, that the cc mner 
</f ijiet:illnrgi!>ts is the Sitiiie with ilio common 
Imiidredwciglit ; whereas that of assayeib is no 
more than one dram, to wliich the other |jarts 
aiii proporfioncl, aiid nc\crthclebs pa.ss by the 
names IDollj. .’ivll). &:c. 

CFNTD, (cfii/Oy Latin, a patch-work, or 
garment coui|jnsc(l of difi’eronl pieces in dfiur- 
ent colours.) In nocliy, a work wludlvcoin- 
oi verses or pas**!!;*^^ promivcinjo^ly tiiKeii 
liOni other unihor?, onl\ ili^pn-td in a le-w form 
aihl onlcr. Probu bhlctmu has written the 
life of Jesn.s C'hrisl in cuitos taken from Virgi). 
Alexuniicr Ross has done the hke in hi, C'hris- 
lados, and Steplicn de I'lciirc the .same. 

( 'liVroN.AHI I, in antiquity, certain of 
the Homan army, wiio provided ditVerent sorts 
of stiilf culled cenlones, made use of to quench 
the fire which the enemy’s engines threw into 
the camp. 

(‘I’/XTHAL. (from rc7///T.) Relating to 
the centre; placed in the centre {Ifoudirurd), 

C'r.NTRAE ECr.ie.-iF., is when the centres 
of the luminaries exactly coincide, and come 
in a line with the eye. 

Gentrai. FORCiR, are forces having a 
tendency directly towards or from some point or 
centre; or iorces which cause a moving body to 
tend towards, or recede from, the centre of mo- 
tion. And accordingly thev are dividcxl Into 
two kinds, in rciport to their dillerent relations 
to the centre, and licncc are called centripetal, 
and centril'iigal. 

^ 'I’hc doctrine of central forces mnkes a con- 
siderable branch of the Newtonian philosophy, 
and has been greatly cultivated by matlieraa- 
ticiani, on account of its extensive u^e in the 
theory of gravity, and other physico-mathema- 
tical sciences. 

In this doctrine, it is suppo.scd that matter ts 
cqu<dly indiflFcrcnt to motion or rc»t ; or that a 
body at rest never moves itself, .ind that a body 
in motion never of itself changes either the velo- 
city or the direction of its motion; but that 
every motion would continue uniformly, and its 
direction rectilinear, unless some externa! force 
or resistance should affect it, or act upon it. 
Hence, when a body at rest always tends to 
move, or when the velocitv of any rectilinear 
motion is continually accelerated or retarded, 
or when the direction of a motion is conti- 
nually chan^d, and a curve line is thereby de- 
scribed, it IS supposed that these circumstances 
proceed from the influence of some power that 
acts incessantly; wliich i^ower may be me.isurcd, 
in the first case, by the pressure of the quiescent 
body against the oustacle which prevents it from 
moving, or by the velocity gained or lost in the 
second case, or by the flexure of the curve de- 
scribed in the tliird ca.se : due regard being had to 
the time in which these eficcts arc produc^, and 
otlier circumstances, according to the principles 
of mechanics. Now the power or force of gra- 
vity produces eflects of each of these ktudsi 
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firhich fall under ciir constant observation near 
^he surface of the earth; for the same power 
ivhicli renders bodies heavy, wnile they arc at 
rest, acceiiraies their moti.ni when they descend 
perpciiuiciihirly ; and benUs the tmcle of the nto- 
tion ..It.' a curve line, when they are projected 
fn a direction oblique to that 0^ their gravity. 
J5ut we can judge of the forces or powers that 
acton the cdc.'.'i.d bodies by ciFccts of the bst 
kind oiily. And hence it is, that the doctrine of 
centr.u forces is of so inucli use in the theory of 
^he iihiuetary motions. 

Sir 1. Newton lias treated of central forces in 
lib. 1 ^cc 2. of his Principia, and has dcinon- 
straud this fundamental theorem of central forces, 
viz. tls.it the areas which revolving bodies de- 
scribe by raoii drawn to an immoveable centre, 
lie in the same immoveable planes, and are pro- 
portional to the times in wliich they arc describ- 
ed. rr.)p I. 

L.7XVS tf Cenir.jl lovers. — I. The following is a 
very clccir aqd comprehensive rule, for which 
wc are obliged to the marquis de riiupital : Sup- 
pose a body of any determiii.aie weight to revolve 
liniformly about a centre, with .'my given veU»- 
fity; find iioin wh it height it must have ffcllcn, 
by the force ot gravity, to acquire that velocity; 
then, as the radius of the circle it describes is to 
floublc th..t height, so is its Aveiglit to ii's cciitii- 
fixgai force. So that, if Ir be the body, or its 
weight or quanitiy of ni.attcr, its velocity, and 
r the radius of the circle described, al.^o jjj-.- 


fwef, then, first lit*ght 

£ 

^i:e to the velocity i>; and as 
•y“A , , 

r : — : : L: — == / the centrifugal force. And 
£ 

hence, if the centrifugj force he equal to the 
gravity, the velocity is cqu.il to that acquired by 
falling tl. rough iiilf the radius. 

2. The central torce of a body moving in the 

periphery ? :.i.-tlc, is ns the vcr.tid .due AM 
pf the inde: . iifly .small a..: AE; or it is as the 
square of that ?rc AK directly, .md ;i.s ilie dia- 
meter ABiir’crscly. For \M iti the spa' e through 
which the body is drawn from the tangent in tJic 
given time, and 2 \]VI is the proper mea.cure c?f 
fhe ccntrrd force. Jh.il, Al'. being very small, and 
ihc el ore nc.irly equal to its chord, by the nature 
cf the circle 


AB;AE;; AE:AM = 


AK1 


All’ 


Fig. I. PI. 38. 


3. If two bodies rev.)lve uniformly in dilTcrcni 
flrcles ; their central force.s are in the diiplican 
yatio of their vcloci: ics directly, and tlic diame 
lers or radii of tiic c-i.-clca inversely ; 

For the force, by the last article, is as 
AVJ AE* 

AB"®^ “i and the velocity v is as the space 


AE uniformly described. 

^ 4. And hence, if »' ■ radii or diameters be re- 
fiprocaliy in the duplicate ratio of the velocitirs, 
the ceutral forces will be reciprocally in tfjc du- 
plicate ratio of the radii, or directly as the 4th 
power of the velocities ; that is, if \ " : v * ; ; r : R 
lhenF:/;sr«:R«:; 

5. The central forces arc r.s the diameters of 
fhe circles directly, and squares of the periodic 
times inversely. For if c be the circumference 
pficribed in the time-/, with rhe velocity v; then 


the space or o » .1* hence, uaiug this va- 
lue of V ill the 3d rule, it becomes 
„ . C* D J l\ r . 

* D'fa * ‘ * T« '* ‘i* ' ’ T* ■ r- * 

the diameter is as the circumfercuce. 


6. If two bodies, revolving in dilTerent circles, 
be acted on by the same central force ; the pe- 
riodic times arc in tlic snbduplirnte ratio of the 
diameters or radii of the circles; fur when 

F =»/, then D ; ; T« ; /% or T : 

/: VD: V/-. 

7. If the velocities be reciprocally as the di- 

stances from the centre, the central forces will be 
reciprocally as the cubes of the sanie distances, or 
directly as the cubes of the velocities. That i.**, 
if V : c' : : r : R, then is F 11? : : V3 ; 

8. If the velocities be reciprocally in the sub- 

duplicate ratio of the central distances, the 
squares of the times will be as the cubes of the 
distances : for if ; r ; K, then is : 

RJ : r3. 


9. Wherefore, if the forces be reciprocally aa 
the squares of the central distances, the .squares of 
the periodic limcM will be as the nihcs of the 
distances ; or when F ; / : : r® ; K®, then is T® ; 

; R3 ; rJ. 

l‘he general doctrine of central forces is called 
most iiiio application in the investigation of the 
orbits of tlic planets attracted towards the suit 
as a central b >dy : and considered in that view, 
the following ded»ii lion of the principal laws will 
often be of imuh service. 

Tk'ortm. If a body, urged by a centripetal 
force, move :n any curve; liieii, iii every point o! 
the curve, that force will he in a lalio, com- 
pounded of the direct ratio of the body's diMance 
from the centre of forre, and the reciprocal ratio 
of the cube of the p/rrendicul ir on the tangent 
to the .same point of tlie curve, tirawii imo the 
Kidius of curvature of the same point. 

DcMon^tr, Let Q.\0, lig. 2, PI. 38 beany curve, 
ile-scribed by a moving body, urged by a centri- 
petal force tending to the point ti. And let AO 
be ail arc described in any very .^^iimll time, PM ita 
tangent, '\K the radius oV the circle of equal cui- 
vatui'c, that is, of which the element of the peri- 
phery coincides wilh the arc AO. And let SP be 
a perpendicular on the tangent ; also draw OM 
and ON parallel to SA and bP. Let OM express 
the fore.' by which the body A i<i urged to- 
wards S : then the force by which the body re- 
cedi's perpendicularly from the tangent, will be 
as ON ; that is, the force tending towards R, and 
causing the Iwdy, moving witli the same velocity 
a.s before, to dc.scribc a circle equicurved witn 
the arc iU ), will be to the force tending ta\v.*irds 
S, by which the body moves in the curve AO, as 
ON to OM, or, by equiangular triangles, as SP 
to SA. But the centripetal forces of bodies, mov- 
ing in circles, are as the squares of the velocities 
appliwcl to the radii, and the velocity is reci- 
procally as SP ; therefore the force ON, or the 
force by which the body can move in an equi- 
« 

curved circle,, will be as — • : butit has been 

oPt X a K 

shown that SP is to SA, as the force tending to- 
wards R, by which the body can move .-if^ 
equicurved circle, is to the force tending toc/ards 
Sj and the force tending towards* R is as 
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Sil» K AR ■ 
which therefore is as the force tend* 


; therefore as SP ; SA : : 

SP*x AK. 

SA 

SPJ X AR’ 
ing* towards >S, (2. E. D. 

Coro/. If the curve '2 AO be a circle, the cen- 
tripetal force tending towards S, will be <*(8 
fi A 

, fig. 3, PI. 38. Therefore if the centripetal 

force tend towards S, a point situated in the cir- 
cumference, then, by Eucl. 32, iii. the angle PAS 
»=tbe angle at AiS; therefore by the siiuilar tri- 
an5^1cs ASP, ASQ, it will be AO : AS : : AS : SP; 
thcrefoie SP= 


AS-J 

AQ 

AQ3 


, aud Sp3 


, hence 

AZ-* 


SA 

Si>3 


SA X AQ3 


AS* 


; that is, because AQ is given, the force will 

AS’ 

be reciprocally as AS\ 

Let D.\B (iig. 4.) be an ellipsis, whose axi« is 
DB, It'S foci F and S, al»o AR and OR two per- 
pcndiculni's to the curve very near togw*tIuT; 
draw Kl.. and OT perpendiculars on S.A, and KM 
pcrpendicuUr to OR. 'J'hcn because S \ : SK : : 
(by Eucl. 3, ^i.) FA -|-SA : FS, tliat is in a given 
ratio, the Iluxions of SA, SM, that is A T, K/:, will 
bo proportional to SA, SK : also, by conic sec- 
tions, Af. -iialf the latus rectum 3= further, 

bi cause KA is parallel to SP, the angle ASP^sr 
KAI.sjTOA, because TAO is the complement of 
each to a right angle; therefore KA : Al< : : SA 

cn 1 L SA . . Lx SA 

: SP, hence SP ^ -X - . , and fvA 

a KA iSP. 

Again, since by the equiangular triangles KMi, 
CPS and 0 IW, SPA, 

it is KM : la ; : <iP ; GS : : AP : SK 

iiho Kit ; AT:: SK : SA 

and AT :AO:: AP:SA, 

it will be KM : Ai > ; ; aP* : SA^ ; : - SP* ; 

SA> : : SA* - : SA* : : 4AK«-I,o : 4AK‘ ; 

4AIV''* 

hener L5 ; 4AK^ : : (.\0-KM : AO : :) AK : AR, 

and tliercforc . In like manner 

L^ 

T« X 

is found equal to the radius of curva- 
ture in the hyperbola. 

But in the parabola the calculation will be 
easier. ^ For, because of the subnormal being 
giycu, it is always ICf=AT the fluxion of the 
axis, fig. 5 ; and the equiangular triangles KfM, 
AFO, SPA, AKL, hence KM : Ki : ; AP: SA: 
also or Ki : AO : : AP : SA ; hence KM : 
AO ! : APa : SA« : : SA»-SP« : SA’*; hence it will 
be spa : SA» : : AO-KM ; AO : : AK ; AR, aud 

C 4*1 V A If 

therefore — : but ALs^ half the latus 

rectum and AK : AL : : SA : SP ; therefore 
SP« and SP*= ^ : ; therefore AR 


the nature of the parabola, it is SAsSK, aud 
AKil is a right angle, S will be the centre of a 
circle passing tlirough A, K, H; whence the ra- 
dius of Curvature is found by producing SA to H, 
till SH»SA, and erecting the perpendicular HR: 
then K will be tlie centre of the circle osculating 
the parabola at A. 

The centripetal force tending to the focus of 
the conic sretinn, in which the truly nuivcK, is re- 
ciprocally pr<q>ortional to the square of the dis- 
Ij X SA3 

tance. For since AR = will be 

SA SA X 2SP3 ^ 2 .1 . * 

SP^ K AR ^ SP3 X i , X S V X S A- * ' .S A» 

is as th.c ccntripct.il force, because L is a given 
quantity. 

Let liAD, fig. 7, be an e to which GE it 
a tangeist ut / and to whiub tangent AK and 
P.S arc perpiMi u-.dar, and i> the eeiitrc. Then 
SP X K.A >vij. i) cq ial to :i 4th part of the figure 
of the axis, ihc square of the Ic-s seiniaxis^ 
BOXDE* For because of the equiangular tri- 
angles, GBO, CL A, GAK, GPS, ODE, it will be, 
SP : SG : : BO : GO 

SO : CO : : BG : LG : ; iiO : GA 
DO ; DK : ; GA : AK, 

hence SP : I)E :: BO : AK and SP x AKn 
DExBO=JLxSB. 

Hence, if a body move in an ellipsis, with a 
centripetal force tendin'^ to its centre, that force 
will be directly as the distance. 

_ . . SP3X4VK3 

For It IS =a given quantity, becauie- 


2AK 
4AK3 LxSA 3 


, because AK= 


LxSA 


U 2Spi • " 2&P 

And brace arises a very easy construction, for 
determining the radius of curvature in any conic 
section. For let AK be perpendicular to the sec- 
tion, meeting the axis in K, lig. 6, erect KH per- 
pendicular to AK, meeting AS produced in H ; 
erect HR perpendicular to All ; then will AR be 
the rsHtit*; of curvature. In the parobala the con- 
ftrection becomes a little ebuplcr. For since, bj 


Therefore the force, as 


1;* 

SPx AK is given. 

s J I^Xa IT’ distance SA. 

In lig. 4, .from the other focus F drawing FI 
perpendicular to the tangent ; then by the equi- 
angular triangles SAP, FAl, it will be S A : SP : s 
Spy F.\ 

FA : FI— ; hence it will be SP X FI =» 

SP^xFA , ‘ ^ , 

— -- — -the square of the less scmi-axis. So 
oA 

that, if the greater axis be called and the less 
2i, it will be 

SA 

But in tlie hyperbola it is 

0 i- SA 

And in the parabol.*! it is SPsr ^ix SA, putting 
44/ for its JatUk rectum. 

Because TA* ; TO® : : AP® : SP* : : SA®— SP- : 
SP^ SA'- 

£/®SA fl-^SA /* 

^ « SA ' ^-S A ' ' ^-SA ’ A-S A * ' 

SA®— rf® : it will be v' (/aSA-SA*-i 1®) : : 
TA : TO; and since TA SA, it will be TO‘-« 

i/SA 

V'(^SA-SA»-J*j* 

Now let 61AO, fig. 8, be any curve, the element 
of the arc being AO, t«) wdiich AP and 0/» are 
tangents, also AR the radius of ciuvature, and SP, 
perpendiculars to the tangents : then will .\R 

. For, bysimildr triangles^ it is/P : 

AO : ; PA ; RA, 

aud AQ : TA : ; SA : PA ; hence ex aeqttO it 

will be /P : TA or SA : : : RA ; 

^ . SAxSA 

but/Pa»SP, therefore it will beRA«s“'^*' . 
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Hence if the dinance SA be drawn into its 
fluxion, and divided by the fluxion of the perpen- 
dicular, it will give the radius of curvature. By 
which tlicorcm the curvature is ciisdy determined 
in radial curves or spiials. For exampb, let AU 
be the nautical spiral; then because the angle SAB 
is given, the ra*io of SA to SB will be also given ; 
let that ratio be a to ^ ; then will 


SP= -^'^.andSP^ 
a 

irSA 


/s\ 


■, and AR.=: 


SA X SA 
SB 


lienee it plainly appears, that the evohite 

V 

of tlie nautical spiiah is the same spiral in another 
position. 

« SAxSA. SA 

Because AR — : — jt will be — r— - 

SP X AR 

SB . 

:: v. • -And hence r.q:rin, from the given re- 

SB 3 X SA 

latinn of .^A to SP, the l iw the c*.*:itri^ ci.d force 
will be easily found. 

Exjtnph— Let VA \\ fs;;. 9, he an 1 11 ' who^.e 
focun is S, the greater axi^ \ /, rht Lv> axis - 

and latus rci.ii4in--2r. And let V.Ai 1 c anothcr 
nirve, so reiatsd to tliL, that tiu aii'-lc V.SA in^y 
be always proportional to t'u- angle \ A?; and let 
S»7~SA. T Jjfii it ii ntpiired toa^ ign the law .of 
the ceiitn[)etal force tending to S, by which the 
body may moA’c in the curve \ //Q. 

Because the angle VSA i.s to V><; hi a given r.i- 
tin, the increnicntB of these angles will be in the 
same ratio, which let be the ratio of m to ft : hence 

it will be ot — ” 01 ’. But 01 ’ - ; 

And because 


hence et « 


flflSiV 


SA« + SP» 

^ri^’ASA^ 

A — ij A- -J-) 


iw^/(^SA-SV-»-J2) 

P-" ;; /d9 + eP: 6/* : : SA4 + 


/»V^sA’ 

»i- . i — .s A-* — d - ) 


SA*+ . . 

M A — b A"* Ml • A — »> A ‘ — tl* 

hence S.l ; SP= 


/i/SA 


/~Tf^K — ' 1 find the fluxion of 
V - s •, »— 

*“ij, put AT for A -SA’-./-) + j tUen will 

Sp '’'/'id ,s„, «J./-SA’ , 

^ - V-, and SP ; hence r r.f mH^.A 

V r X Vx 

— - 2 W'SA.i-A, and .SP=/i./w \x * — jJaASxx * = 
awisfS \x— »f/SA.v 

3 by reducing to the same dciiomi- 

2x» 

nafor. And subitiluting the value'; of i and j, 
and reducing to order, it will be bP ^ WSA x 
w’iSA— 2 wi-rf‘'+ Zi#’-*./* , . , sp’ 


hcnc - it will be := 

SB 3 .SA 

But the former of these 


2 x 5 

being as the centripetal force, therefore the laitcr 
iv so too: or, bccau'^e n^d^ in the denominator a 
given ijuantity. that force will be as 
WASA-,;. 9 .fa + xV-» „ 

: or, putting Ur for </*, and 

SA 3 

•mittiog the given ij^uahtity ^ 6 , the lorcc is asi 


All which ex. 

SA 3 SA* SA 3 

actly coincides with wh.it is delivered by New- 
ton, on the centripetal force of a body moved in 
the same curve, in pr. 44 of the Brincipia. 

Because the cciicripetal force tending to the 
point b, by which the body can move in a curve, 

SP * 

is always as — ; hcncc, from the law of the 

SP-i.SA 

centripetal force being given, the relation between 
SA and SP may be toiir.d ; and therefore, by the 
inverse method of tangents, the curve may be ex- 
hibited, which shall be described by a given cen- 
tripetal force. 

For instance, let tlie force he reciprocally at 
any power m of 1I16 di.itancc, that is, 

let — , It will be — — ; then 

SPiSA 

the fluents give , and hence 

1 f* 

■- — > yP*; and here muhiplying thenu- 

/SA*-'''::r;^ 

meratcr and driUiminator by SA *' *, and putting 
/ *SA"‘ * 

a* for f»— *, j"*, it becop'.e-; * — : - Si' ’ ; iheie- 

" ’ f;L...*'bA''- > 

SA'’l SA’" ' 

fore SP=:..'\/ or— -only, vvl.cn 

g is eqiMl to noriiirg. 

Thus, if the toice he reciprocally as the square 

SA 

of the d‘ stance; it may be cither SB ,or 

» 

d^- —■’t or ; the curve, in the first 

w— -bA //-•>A 

Cr^e, being the parabola vvho.se l.-tiis rectum it 
Ad* . 

~f in the ttcond ca.se it i» an ellipsis, and in the 
4 ^ 

tliiid an hyoerl'ola. 

If the loixe be recij>rocal!y as the cube of the 
distance, it may be either SP= or -■ 

di^ dSX I 

Of”— .j:z::rrr»r-; m the lir.>t casetive 

curve being the nautical spiral ; in the second 
ra.'te the curve is the same as that which Newtoa 
has constructed by ll:c sector of an liypcrlxda; 
and the third case the same as he constructed by 
elliptic sectors, in cor. 3, pr. i, lib. 1, Briuciptu. 

It the ceiitri[ictal force be reciprocally as the 
dist<incc, the relation between SA and SP cannot 
be detined by any algebraic equation; yet the 
curve may be coii.structed by the logartthmio line, 
or by tJie quadrature of the hyperbola ; for it if 

then SP = — — ■ 

log.of SA 

T.et now a body move in the curve Q AO, (ig. 2, 
by means of a centripetal force tending to S; and 
let th»* velocity of the body ar A be called C ; also 
the velocity with which a body, urged by the 
same foice, at the same distance, can move in a 
circle, be called r. It appeals from the first theo- 
rem, that if SA c.vprc«s the centripetal force tend- 
ing to S ; then the centripetal f.»rce tending to R, 
by means of which the body, with the velocity C, 
may dtveribe a circle whose radius is All, ^lll be 
expressed by BP. But the centripetal forces of 



C E N 


C E N 


bodies descnljinj; circles, are as fhe squares of the 
velocities applied to the radii of tlie circles. 

(jj ^‘j 

Therefore it will be, SP : SA ; : - - : — ; heuce 

, o V 

SP.AR : SA" :: O :£«,andC : : VipJa:S.\. 

If SP coiiK-icio witJi SA, a*-- is the case in the ver- 
tices of the figures, it will be C : ^ ^AR : 
SA. S(> that if the. curve hf a runic seciiiiii, AR 
I lie radius of curvature at its vertex, is equal to 
Jialf tlic l-’.tus rectum, or jL, and thereiore the 
vclocliy of the body in tlie vertex ol the scctiorj, 
will be to !he velocity of the body ik*:cril»ing a cii- 
, cle at the same distance, in tlie subcUiplicate ratio 
of the lalus rectum to the double disuinec. 


^ „ SA.SA 

hiiicc AR= : -- 

SP 


tlicn C® : c® 


SP. SA.SA 

SP 


S/v® 


SA : : SP.sA : SAS1\ Thtrcforc, 
Sl> 


from thr* given relation of SP to SA, the ratio of 
C to tf will be given- For c\amplc. if the force 
l;e rcciprt cally as the « power of tlic distance, 


that is, if 


spjisX" 


h 


then SP 


/>S P 3 >;a 


therefore C’ : c’ : : SP.SA : : ; 

«’S.V» 

rf'SA™ • : /iSF3. Whence if we put SP*’~ 

1 w— ^ , 

— be C® : 

/j a/> 

; ;a— l ; % ; and 


therefore C : c : : ^2. 

ButifSpJ^ 

^-t'SA«-‘ 




V //; — 1 , 

> I VSA”* I 


■, then 


C : : : a®SA« i 




to w— i.JA But the ratio of 
to w — i.y>, is Ic-si tlian the latio of b to m — i./s 
or than the ratio cf 2 to w — I ; hence C will be 
to c, ill a less ratio than to 

In like iiiuiiiicr, if tlicrc be taken SP = 
f/®SA"* ^ 

/777s ^ 


Ji greater ratio than that of to \/w-f, 

Coroi . — If a body move in a parabola, and the 
centripetal force tend to the focus S ; then the 
velocity ot tlie body, will be to the velocity of a 
body describing a circle at tlic same distanre, 
every wlu^ro as to i : for in that case it is 
m =» z, and «i -- 1 •— 1 . But the velocity of a body 
in an ellipsis, is to the velocity of a body moving 
jn a circle at the same dist;uice, in a less ratio than 
thaiof to I, y^id the velocity in an hypcrliola 
IS to the velocity in a circle, in a greater ratio than 
tliat of ^2 to I. — If the body move in the nau- 
tical spiral, its velocity is every where eipial to 
the velocity of a body describing a circle at the 
Mme distance; for in this case it is iw=:3, and 
w— I«2. 

^•' 0 ® L EM.— Snpposingthat the centripetal force 
(the absolute quantity of which is known) is re- 
ciprocally as the square of the distance, and a 
body IS projected in a given direction, with a 
given velocity j to fiiid the curve in which the 
body will move. 

• Let the body be projected in the right line AB, 
bg. 10, wpth the given velocity C. And since the 
absotttte §U 3 ntity of the centripetal force is known, 
t t re will thence be given the velocity witli winch 


a body can describe a circle at the distance RA, 
by the same totcc: for it is equal to that acquir- 
ed by a body in falling tlirougli *-i>A, while urged 
constantly by the same force. J.et that velocity 
bcr. Bicet AK perpendicular to AU, in which 


take AR a fourth proportional to e®, C®, 


SA® 

"sp”- 


then AR will be the radius of curvature at A. 
Draw Pvll pcrjicndicLilar to .\'6, and IIK perpen- 
dicu'ar to AR ; then drawing SK, it will give the 
position i«f the .'ixijh Make tiic angle FAK equal 
to the angle iJA U. 't hen if FA be parallel to SK, 
the figure in w!iich the body moves will be a pa- 
rabola. -Hut it it meet the axi» SK in F; and if 
the points S and F fall on the •^anie side of the 
point K, tlie u iirc will I;e an hyperbitla ; but if 
S ami F fall on c jiurary sides, the ligurc will be 
an cFiptis. llLni.c, wiili me foci S, F, and the 
axis :r: SA ‘i“: FA, the section may be described, 
in whiCii liie body will move. 

Tho'iC w ho wi'li to iiivcv^tigate more profound- 
ly the laws of central forces, may consult Varig- 
iion in Memoirs of French Academy, 1700, 1701, 
M'lclaurin's Fluxions, Simp&oids Fiiixitms, Gre- 
gory’s Me.’Iianics, vol. i. Dawson’s Kssay on the 
Inverse Problem of Central Forces in the Man- 
chester Memoirs, or in l^w bourn’s Mathematical 
Repository, Xos. 4, and $, Mew Series, and W;ir- 
ing's curious paper on Centripetal Forces, Phil. 
Tramac. vol. lxx\ iii.-or New Abridgment, part 63. 

Centrae rule, a rule iiucntcd by Mr. 
Thomas li.ikcr (author of the Geometrical 
K'’y), for dciennining tlie centre of a circle 
w h'ieii shall cut a given parabola, iti as many 
jioiuis as an equation to be constructed lias real 
roots, 'I'he ecniral rule is founded on thii 
property of the parabida, that if a line be in- 
scribed in that curve perpeudicidar to any dia- 
meter, the rectaude of tlic scjiiucnts ol such 
line is equal to the rectangle of the intercepted 
part of I he di.'intter and liie p.iranu ter of the 
axis. 'File principal nee of this rule is in the 
c.Mistruction of equal ions, and it has been ap- 
plied ruf'cessl'nllv as far as liiquailralics. 

C'll'NiT.AI.LY. «(/. With rcgiird to the 


centre. 


(’M'XTRK. s. {cnilrumt Latin.) llic mid- 
dle ; ili.it which is equally distant from all cx- 
treinilies. Or, it is a point so situated that 
some certain effects are equal on all sides of it. 

Centre of att traction or gravi- 
tation, is the jioint to wdiich bodies ipud 
by gravity ; or that point to which a revolving 
body is impelled or attracted, by the force of 
gravily. 

Centre of a bastion, a point in the 
middle of the gorge. Or, it is the point w here 
the two adjacent curtains produced intersect 
each otlier. 

C’entrf. of a circle, is the point in the 
circle from which all lines drawn to the cir- 
cumference arc equal. 

Centre of a conic section, is the 
middle point of any diameter, or the |>oint in 
which all the diameters intersect and bisect 
one another. 

Centre of a curve of the higiif.r.' 
KIND, is the point where two diameters meet. 

Centre of a dial, is that jioint where 
its gnomon or stile, which is plac^ parallel t# 
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the axis of the earth« intersects the plane of 
the dial ; and from thence^ in those dials which 
h.i\‘e centres, all the hour-^lincs arc drawn. 

Cektre of friction*, is that point in 
the base of a body on which it revolves, into 
wliich if the whole surfuce of the base, and 
the mass of the body were collccied, and made 
to revolve about ilic centre of tiio. base of the 
mven body, the angular velocity de'.troycd by 
its friction would be equal to tlie ar.gular \clo- 
city destruyed in tlie j^iven body by its friction 
in the same time. 

Ce N T u K o F « a A "t' IT V »)f any body or sys- 
tem of bodies is that point about which the body 
or system, acted upon only by tlio force of gra- 
vity, will balance iuelf in all positions : or it is a 
point which when supported, the body or system 
will be supported, liowe\cr it may *bc situated 
in other respects. 

The centre of gravity of a body is not always 
within the body iistlf : thus the centre of graviiy 
of a ring is not in the substance of the ri.'iqf, but 
in the axis of its circumscribing cylinder : and 
the centre of gravity of a hollow stad, or of a 
bone, is not in the matter of which it is con- 
stituted, but somewhere in its imaginary axis. 
Every body, however, has a centre of gravity, 
and has everv system of bodies. 

By the definition of the centre of gravity, when 
it is supported the body is in cquilibno; and 
from the nature of equilibrium it can only be 
produced singly by the exercise of a force equal 
and opposite to the resultant of all the other forces 
acting upon the several particles of the body, 
that ist since in this case the forces ate parallel, 
by a force equal to the weight of tlie body ap- 
plied at the centre of parallel forces: cousc- 
quently the centre of gravity coincide s with the 
centre of parallel forces. 

Varying the position of the body will not cause 
any change in the ^’eutre of gravity ; since any 
such mutation will be nothin.' more ihan ch.’uig- 
ing the directions of the fori os, v/irhout their 
ceasing to be parallel ; and if the forces do not 
continue the same, in consequence of the body 
being supposed at diiTcrent dii<tanccs from the 
earth, still the forces upon ail ihc moleculie vary 
proportionally, and their centre remains un- 
changed. 

When a heavy body i-^ suspended by any other 
point than its centre of gravity, it will not rest 
unless that centre is in the same vertical line with 
the point of suspension : for in all other positions 
the force which is intended to enMire the ecpiili- 
britim, will not be directly opposite to the re- 
sultant of tlic parallel I'op’es of gravity upon the 
several particles of the body, and of course the 
cqutlibiium will not be obt^tined. 

If a hca\y body be sustained by two or more 
forces, their directions must meet cirlicr at the 
centre of gravity of that body, or in the vertical 
line which passej through it. 

* WJ)cn a body stands upon a plane, if a vertical 
line passing through the <N««tre of gravity fall 
within the ba«c on which the body stand**, it will 
not fall over; but if that vcitica! line passes 
without the bue, the body will fall, unless >t be 
prevented by a prop or a cord. 'When the ver- 
tical line falls upon the extremity of the ba^e, the 
body may stlaitd, but the equilibrium may be dis- 
turbed by a very trilling force ; and the nearer 
this line passes lu any edge of the bas^ thi! more 
Easily the body be thrown over ; the nearer it 
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falls to the middle Of the bate, the more finnllr 
the liody stands. 

To find the centre of gravity mechanically, it * 
is only requisite to dis]mse the body succexsively. 
in two positions of equilibrium, by the aid of two 
forces in vertical directions, applied in succession 
to two diderent points of the body ; the point of 
intersection of tnese two directions will shew the 
centre reejuired. 

This may be exemplified by parti cuhirising a 
few methods. If the body have plane sides, ns a 
piece of board, hang it up by any point, then a 
plumb-line su5pended from the same point will 
pass through the centre of gravity; therefore 
mark that lino upon it : and after suspending the 
body by another point, apply the plummet to 
find another such line, then will their intersec- 
tion sJicw the centre of gravity. 

Or thus : hang the body by tw'O strings from 
the same point fixed to diiTerent parts of the body; 
then a jdummet hiiiig from the same tuck will 
fall oil the centre of g;avity. 

Another method: Lay the body on the edge of 
a triangular prism, nr such like, moving it to r.nd 
fro till the parts on borii side» are in equilibrio, 
and mark a line upon it clooe by the edge of the 
prism : balance it again in another |)usirion, and 
mark the fresh Hue by the edge of cl'e prism; the 
vertical line passing through the intcrsectimi of 
these lines, will likcwUc pass through the centre 
of gravity. The same thing may be cifectcd by 
laving the body on a tabic, till it is just ready to 
fall olF, and liien marking a line upon it by the 
edge of the t.able : this done in two posiiions of 
the body, will in like manner point out the centre 
of gravity. 

When a plane or a line can be so drawn as to 
divide a solid or a plane into two parts equal and 
similar, or so that its rnoleculse shall be disposed 
two by two, ill the same manner, with respect to 
such plane or such line, we may call the body 
syniinctrical with regard to that plane of axis. 
And in all such bodies, it is obvious that the siiin 
of the moments of its several molecuix with re- 
lation to such plane or axis, will be nothing : for, 
if we take two particles disposed in the same man- 
ner but on diiferent sides, their moments will be 
equal but witii contrary signs; and, con«e(|iu'nt- 
ly, their stun will lie equal to ztro: and the 3.une 
may be shewn of every other pair of m(*tcculv, 
simiUrly situated: wlience, as (by hyp.) there 
are none but what arc similarly situatra, the re- 
sulcant of the system will be in such plane, or 
line, and, bf consequence, its centre of gravity 
will be there also. TJie same reasoning may be 
extended to the centre of figure or of magnitude, 
that is^ the point with respect to wluch a wliole 
body shall he symmetrical. Hence we coiKrludc that 
the centre of gravity of a right line, or of a pa- 
rallelogram, prism, or cylinder, is in its middle 
point ; as is, also, that of a circle, or of its cir- 
cumference, or of a spiterc, or of a regular poly« 
gon; that the centre of gravity of a triaagle'fa 
somewhere in a line drawn from any angle to the 
middle of tlie opposite side ; that of an ellipse, a 
parabola,- a cone, a conoid, a spheroKli &c. 
somewhere in its axis. And the same of all sym- 
metrical figures whatever. 

Phop.- '/# df^itee somt ge/tdfai tieenmt tvMcb may 
ht useful in fitdin^ ihe centre cf gramty ef any f reposed 

The determination of the centre ofi gravity, 
being reduced to that of the centre parallel 
forces, we may here adopt the common moitm 
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for the momeats. Frinn which St will follow, that 
jf &c. ((iff. II. Pi. 38.) be equal material 

pi^tieles. and^ the point through which the re- 
eulcaiit U of the gravitating forces upon these 
* particles always passes ; and AMCD be a vertical 
plane, on which perpendiculars from ptp* and 
g are let fall, then will the sum of the products 
of the forces upon into their respective 

distances from A B C D, be ec^ual to the product 
of the resultant R into its dtstan'ce, where the 
force R would be equal to those upon 
The same would likewise obviously hold with re- 
«pect to pcTtKndiculars upon the other plane 
A h C G : and since the same will also obtain 
with relation to any vertical plane, although the 
position of /», p*t and ^ be ch.'inged, provided 
they retain their relative situations, it will of 
course obtain when the position of the system is 
so varied that A £ B F becomes a vertical plane : 
consequently the equality of the products may be 
affirmed with regard to all the three planes at the 
same tin>e. and if the distances from the several 
planes be referred to the rectangular co-ordinates 
AX. AY. AZ. wc may readily appropriate the 
equations to our ]irebcnt purpose. Denote the 
force of gravity by the distances referred to 
AX by <•', r/'. &c. the distances referred to AY, 
by D, D', IF'. &c. and those referred to Z by 
F, F', Ac. the distances from the centre of pa- 
rallel forces to the same axis being denoted to X, 
Y. and Z : then we shall have 

RX=jf^ d •¥ g ^ ^ p** (V* See, 
KY^gp'D+gp' ly i-g f D'' + 

R'/issgp i+gp* 0* + gp'* y* &.C. 

ButRra5^+jg^'+g/6" + &c.andM~^+p'+ /''+ &c' 
wJiciice 

“ M 

(I.). . ^ y )I>P+;>^d'+^"D''h-&c. 

P^'¥ p'y + p**y' + &c. 

“ Hi 

Here, if we adopt the laii|g;uagc of fluxions, and 
put 4r. y, and z, for the variable distances from A 
upon AX, AY, and AZ, respectively, we may con- 
vert these equations into the following form, 
which will render them more useful in many invest 
ligations. 

f fluent of X M fluent x M 

I r — = 


(«.) . 


Y= 


fluent of M 
fluent of ,y M 


M 


fluent y M 


fluent of M 
fluent of z M 


M 

fluent of z M 


composed of a scries of material heavy particles 
contiguous to each other, and connected by a 
law which is expressed by the equation of the 
curve, with respect to any two rectangular co- 
oi^nates x and y. In this case the centre of gra- 
vity will maniresily be in the same plane as the 
proposed line, so that the plane YAX may con- 
tain the centre of gravity, whence Z^so, and the 
value of y being deducc<I, from the equation of 
the curve in terms of y, the centre of gravity may 
be determined by these two equations : 

/III \ v fh^i* X M ^ flii.y M 

' M " M 

If the curve Iiave two legs symmetrical with 
relation to any axe, then we may reckon the ver- 
tex of that axe the origin of the co-ordinates, 
and y being » o, wc shall only require X => 

flu. I M ... . . . 

•; but in this case, the fluxion of M the 


M 


curve being =V^ +y*, we have also, 


(IV.). 


.X-- 


flii. X V 


X y 


M 


If the figure is a plane, its centre of gravity 
will be ill the same plane, and of cour»e we may 

take Z=o: and because M -=yjr. our equations bC'« 
cumc, 


(V.).... 




flu. xyx flu..vy** 
flli.yl 

_^flti.y*x flu. 
firt.y.r 


M 


, fluent of M 
As these values together determine only one 
ptdnt, we see that a uody has but one centre of 
mvlty; of which the three equations determine 
m three co-ordinates, and of consequence the 
sHitances of the centre from three planes^respec- 
tively perpendicular to each other. 

These results being entirely independent of g, 
that is, of the force of gravity, some pbiloso- 
l^'ers luve preferred the term centre of inertia to 
of centre of gravity: other philosophers 
ott account of other properties, preferred 
oiflercai terms, which will be mentioned as we 
proceed^ ^ 

. Wh^it is required to find the centre of oya- 
tity o| aoy whatever, it is considered as 


* Here again, if the plane be symmetrical with 
respect to tlie axe. the equation for X will alone 
be wanted. 

>Alieu figure is the luperficics of a body 
generated by tfie rotation of any line about an 
axis, then will Y -c. and Z^o; and putting 
ir=r3'i4i5«;, &c. % cry will denote the circumfer- 
ence of the gemuating ciiclc, and z«yM the 
fluxion of the surface, wherefore 

(VI ) X- zvy xM_ flii.y y M 
flu. ft Try M flu»F M 

When the figure is a solid of revolution, the 
centre of gravity being upon its axis, we have 
Y~o. Zso: and Try* denoting the area of the 
circle whose radius is y. aud cry* 2 ^ M the fluxion 
of the solid, we readily find, 

(VII.) 

flu. vy^x flu. y 

Cor. When X»o, Y=so, Z^o; that is, when 
the centre of gravity is at the origin of the co-or- 
dinates, the equations (I.) will give pd-k-p*d’+ 
&c.“0, or «/+d'+if" -f Ac.—O: inlikeman- 
iicr, D + D' + lY' + &c. «o : and the same will hold 
with respect to any other co-ordinates whose 
origin is the centre of gravity ^ that is, the sum 
of iierpendiculars from all the panicles affected 
witti contrarj signs as they lie on different sides 
of cither axis is then equal to zero : and con- 
sequently, if on auy plane passing through the 
centre of gravity or a body perpendiculars be let 
fail from each of its molecular, the sum of all 
perpendicular distances on one side of the plane 
will be equal to the sum of all these on the other 
side. 
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. For eramptes of the use of these theorems} see 
€rejp)ry*8 Mechanics, book i. chap. 3. See also, 
8lm(»uii's riuxioiiB, Vince’s Fluxions, Hutton*s 
CiMirse, vol. ii. 6cc. 

'I’hc cemre of gravity of a right line, parallelo- 
gram, prism, and cylinder, is, as before btated, 
in the middle. In a triangle tiie dibtance of this 
centre fj om the vertex is j of the line bisecting 
the opposite side^ In a trapeziiini tiie centre of 
gravity is found bv dividing it into tri.*inglcs, and 
linding the conunoti centre of gravity of the two. 
In a circular sector, ns arch : chord : : •} radius : 
distance of the centre of gravity from the centre. 
In a parabulri this centre is on the axis at | of its 
length from the vertex. In the cone and pyramid, 
the distance of tlic centre of gravity from the 
vertex is ^ of the axis. And the altitude of the 
scguiLiit of a sphere, or spheroid, or conoid 
being j, and it the whole of that axis then 

the distance of tlie centre of gravity in each of 
these bodies troni the vertex will be as foUuwii, 

4^““3x 

^ — - jff in the sphere or spheroid, 

•Ji' in the scmisplicrc or ^emispheroid, 

.At' in the parabolic conoid, 

in the liypcrbolic conoid. 

The position, distance, and motion, of the cen- 
tre of gravity of any body, is a mrfdliini of the 
positions, distances, and motK)n.3 of all the par- 
ticles in the body. Thi-i prooerty of tiie centre 
of gravity h as occanioned it to lie called by some 
authors, ctnire of by others ihs cinin cf 

mean tfisUnccs* 

The common centre of gravity of two bt-dios, 
is that point in the right line joining tlRin, which 
divides it in the rc(i]iro<'al ratio of their mag- 
nitudes. The common centre of gravity <;f tliree 
or more bodies, is found by considciing the Ur.Jt 
and second as a single b(;dy, equal to ihcir sums, 
and placed in their common centre ot gravity, 
determining the centre of gn^city of this imagi- 
nary body and the third ; and proceeding in tlie 
•ame manner for any greater number of Iwdies. 
The common centre of gravity of three or more 
bodies will be the same (if found by the above 
rule) by whatever steps it be determined. 

'X'he centre of gravity of a system of bodies 
moving without distuihancc, is cither at rest, 
or moving uniformly in a right line. 'I’he place 
of the centre of gravity of tlirce or more bodies is 
uot affected by any reciprocal action among them. 

Utesof the Centn’ of point is of the 

greatest use in mechanics, and many important 
concerns in life, hecauH its place is to be con- 
sidered as the place of tl.j Innly itself in comput- 
ing mechanical effetts; :ts in ilie oblique pres- 
durcsof bodies, baiilts of earth, arches of briJires, 
and sneh like. ^ ’ 

The same centre is even useful in finding the 
•uperficial and solid contents of b<;aies. tec 
CEMTRO-CAnve. 

Centre of cyhatio* 's that point in vrhicli 
if the whole mass he collectcfl, the same angular 
velocity will be generated in ilie same time, by a 
given force acting at any place, as in the body or 
system itself. This point diffcr.s from the centre 
of Obcillation, in as much as in tlu\ latter case the 
nio|iuu of the body is produced by the gravity of 
its own particles, but in the case of the cepti of 
gyration the body is put in motion by tome other 
force acting,at one place only. 
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' If p denote any particle of a body, plac^ at 
the distance d from the axis of motion ; tlieii is 
SR (the distance from S the point of suspension to 

r, , «w*n of all the ptfi 

R the centre of gyration) fxjdy^ — ^ — ■ * 

from whence the point R may be determined in 
bodies by means of fluxions. 

The distance of the centre of gyration from the 
point or axis of motion, is a mean proportional 
bet ween the distances of the centres of gravity and 
oscillation from the same axis. Hence, when any 
two of these distances is known, the third may 
readily be determined. 

The dhtance SR of the centre of gyration from 
the axis of rotation in bcvcral bodies will be as 
follows : 

1. In a right line, or thin cylinder, revolving 
about the ci*d, SR = length Xv'S* 

2. The pLme of a circle, or cylinder, revolving 
about the axis, SR =^radius x 

3. The perifiliery of a circle, about the dia- 
meter, SR— radius >: 

4* A wheel wriih a very thin rim, revolving 
about its axle, SR =:= radius. 

5. The plane of a circle, about the diameter, 
5>K='2 radius. 

d. Tlie surface of a sphere, about the diameter. 
SIv-^ radius x 

7. A globe, about the diameter, SR ~ rad. x 
b. In a cone, about the axis, SR = rad. x 
Centre of inertia. See Centre of ura- 
vn y. 

Cen thk of magnitude, is the point which is 
equ^dly distant from the similar external parts of 
a body. 

Ik.ntre of mean distances. See Centre 

OP GRAVITY. 

Ckn'j he of MOTION, that point which remains 
at rest, while all the points of a body move about 
it. And this is the same in uniform bodies ol the’ 
same matter throughout, as the cemre of gravity. 

Centre of oscillation, is that point in the 
axis of suspension of a vibrating body, Jn which, 
if all t!ie matter of the system were cnUcctod, any 
fo.-ce apiilietl there would generate the same an- 
gular velocity in a given time as the same force 
at the centiv» of gravity, the parts of the system 
fevohing In their respective places. 

Or, since the force of gravity upon the whole 
body may be considered as a single force (cqiiivu- 
lent to the weight of the body) applied at its 
centre of gravity, the centre of oscillation is that 
point in a vibrating body into which if the whole 
were concentrated and attached to the same axis 
of motion, it would then vibrate in the same 
time the bodv dues in its natural state. 

Let several bodies oscillate about the point S 
(fig. 12. PI. 30.) as if the mass of each wore con- 
ctiuiatcd into the points A, B, C ; rtfeircd to the 
same plane perpendicular to the axis of motion, 
merely to facilitate the investigation. The action 
exerted by gravity upon each of them may be 
decomposed into two forces, of which one wfiose 
direction passes through the centre of suspension 
is dc&troyecl by^ its rc-'tistance ; tl.ic other is per- 
pendicular in direction to the former, andisalonii 
cfficacioiLs ill moving the body or system. Now 
gravity tends to impress tbc same velocity upois 
the points A, IJ. C, in the vertical direction ; this 
velocity we shall ileiiotc by g, and by m, n/pt tbo 
sines of the angles which the supposed inflexibly 
bars SA, SB, SC, form with the vertical SI« 
l,)Mwing AM, BN, CP, parallel to ALa&d each 
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.equal to represent the accelerating 

forces of the points A, B, C, or the spaces which 
they would describe in the first unit of time if 
they were left to themselves. But because of the 
obliquity of these forces upon SA, >B, SC, if the 
rectangles am, bn, ef, be constructed, the spaces 
run over will be only Aa, BA, Ce ; and as the an- 
gles AMa, BN^, CPf, have fur thcic sines m, n, p, 
wc shall have Aa^gm, BA=jpi, Ce —gp. Hence it 
follows, that the belies A, B,C, taken separately, 
move with different velocities. But if we suppose 
them connected together in an invariable man- 
ner, so that they all perform their vibrations in 
the same time, the velocity of some will be aug- 
mented while that of others will be diminished ; 
and as the aggregate of the forces which solicit 
the system is always the same, it is necessary that 
the sum of the motions lost should be equal to 
that of the motions gained ; or that the sum of 
the motions lost should be equal to zero, consider- 
ing the former as positive, the latter as negative. 

f,et us represent by A, B, C, the masses of the 
three bodies, by a, A, e, their distances from the 
point of suspension, and by n, jS, y, the initial ve- 
locities which they io<sc; the quantities of mo- 
tion lust will be Aa, B^, Cy, which must be in 
equilibrio, therefore the sum of their moments 
taken with regard to tlie point S is nothing; and 
as these respective distances from that point are 
a. A, c, wc sliall have 

Ada + + Cry =0. 

Let/ be the velocity which the point A sub- 
jected to the laws of the sy?tein would receive in 
tiic first unit of time ; an all the points chscribc 
similar arcs, their initial velocities are propor- 
tional to the distances from the centre of suspen- 
sion ; therefore that of B will be and that of 

a 

C will be Now the velocity lost by e.icli 

body i^ equal to the velocity which it would have 
had wJm/s that wliich it really has; therefore 

a ft —gn , y ^gp— • — : whence, by 

a a 

substituting these values in the preceding equa- 
tion, wc have 

Ad (^«-/) + B^ (g«— {gp^ =5 0. 


Multiplying by a to clear this equation of frac- 
tions, and finding the value of /, we liave 
. glAa^m + l^abti + 

Ati'^ + + Cr'** 


From the points A, B, C, let fall the perpen- 
diculars Al, BIv, CL. upon Sl., and from the cen- 
tre of gravity, H, of the system demit H(S per- 
pendicular to the same Hue. The sum of the mo- 
ments of the weights A, B, C, referred to the 
point $, is equal to the moment of their resultant 
which passes through the point fl ; therefore 
A.A1 + B.BK + C.CL«(A + B + C) HO. 

^ The triangles SAl, SBK, SCL, SffG,givc, put- 
ting Sll»^, and the sine of the angle 11 SG equal 
tor, 


AI»AS sin. ASlxeear, BK»BS sin. 

CL»CS sin. CSL»c/, HG«SG sin. GSM^^Ar. 

• Substituting, therefore, instead of- these lines 
their values in tlie preceding equation, we have 
Aaw + -f- Cq» = V A + B + C) Ar ; 

whence there results 

• ^ A4a+]J^fl + Ci« ' 

T« qicertain the actual position of the point 


whose invariable connection with the system does 
nut change its velocity, let x be its distance from 
the centre of suspension, and S the sine of the 
angle which the inflexible md that retains it to 
that point makes with the vertical: its accelerat- 
ing force when it moves singly is gs ; in the con- 
trary case it is proptirtional to its distance from 
the point S, and of consequence is equal to 

X ' ' , 

* — /: but these two forces, or the initial velocities 
a'" 

they produce, must be equal ; therefore — = r j, 

a 

or, putting the preceding value of / for it, tJicre 
arises 

(A-f- B+ C)jr^r.T 

~ ' 

from which we find 

f Ad^ + B//* + Ct* 

“""7 * ■'(A“B-<.cr/7‘ 

That tlie point soiight may I>e the centre of os-^ 
cilhition, it is not merely necessary that these two 
velocities be equal in the first instant, they must 
continue so in every instant of the descent: thcrc- 
Ibrc X remaining the Sianie, this equation should 
have place whatever be the position of the point 
sought, and that of the centre of gravity, rela- 
tively to the vertical, that is to say, whatever be 

X and r, the ratio is therefore constant f and 

consequently we have at the same time r=o, /=o; 
which shews that the centre of oscillation, the 
centre of gravity, and the iwint of suspension 
are in one and the same right line. Hence it re- 
sults that and that 

A.i«+iu«-;-Cc* 

'"(A+B + C’)* ’ 

The sapic kind of recisoning applies exactly, 
however nnny the number of particles may be; 
therefore, to liiid the centre of oscillation of a 
system of particles or ofhuclies, we miiat multiply 
the weight of c\c!i of them by the square of its 
distance lioni ilic point of suspcn»ion, and divide 
the sum of thi::e prodnct-i by the weights multi- 
plied by ihc «flist:ince of the centre of gravity 
from the centre ot su»pciision : this quotient ex- 
presses the dtiit.'ince of the centre ot oscillation 
from the point of suspeiirion measured on the 
continuation of the Jme joining the centre of 
gravity and that point. 

If a bodv be iiirncd about its centre of gravity 
in a direction perpendicular to the axis of motion, 
the pl.acc of the centre of motion will remain un- 
altered. 

If the centre of oscillation be made the point 
of suspension, the point of suspension will become 
the centre of oscrllation. 

The centres of oscillation for various figures, 
vibrating flatways, arc as expressed below, viz. 

Ndturx of the Figure* When suspended Ay Vertex, 

Isosceles triangle I of its alitiidc 

Common parabola } of its altitude 

Any parabola x its altitude. 

As to figures moved laterally or sideways, or 
edgeways, that is about an axis perpendicular to 
the plane of the figure, the finding the centre of 
oscillation is difliculc ; because ail the parts of the 
weight in the same horizontal plane, on account 
of their ur.cqu.'ii distances from the point of sus- 
pension, do not move with the same velocity ; as 
IS shewn by Huygens, in bis Horol/ OsciL He 
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in tills ease, the diittnce of the centre of 
ttocUlatiou below the axis, viz. 

In a circle, - j of the diameter: 

In a rectanifle, susp. 

by one anvle, - } of the diagonal ; 

tn a parabola susp. 

by Its vertex - ^ axis + } param* 

The same susp. by 
mid. of base, - ) axis + J param. 

4 ^ \ X radius 

In a sector of a circle . - — s 

4 chord 

, , . radius b.ise • 

In a cone - ^axi8 + ; • : 

‘ 5 axis 


fn a sphere 


jp + - where r is t 


radius, and f«=a + rthe rad. added to the lcn|^th 
of the til reads. 


See also Simpson's rlu\ioii.s, art. 183, dec. Gre- 
gory's Mechaiiics, bonk li. ch.4. 

Stone, in his Huxions, and Emerson, in his 
Mechanics, make the centre of oscillation of a 
cone to be at | of its axis fium the vertex, pro- 
ceeding: upon the erroneous supposition tliat every 
particle in the cone’s base moves with equal ve- 
locity ; but it appears Irom what is done in tho 
Gentleman's Diary for i8u5, p. 34. that the centre 
of oscillation cannot f<ill within the cone at .all 
unless the altitude be ^rreatcr than the semidiame- 
tcr of the cone's base ; and w'hen the altitude and 
toinibase are equal, the centre of tJic bate is the 
centre of oscillation, but when the hcmidiamcter 
of the base exceeds the altitude it alw«iys falU be- 
low the base. The same conclasions may also be 
readily deduced from the above expression for the 
centre of oscillation of a cone. 


To find ihi Cenire of OsciUatkn MahanicaHt/ or Kx^ 
M.'ike the body oscillate about its 
point of suspension ; and hang up also a simple 
pendulum of such a length that it may vibrate or 
lust keep time with the other liody; then the 
length of the simple pendulum is equal to the dis- 
tance of the centre of o$cillati<m of the body be- 
low the point of suspension. 

Or it will be still better found thus : suspend 
the body very freely by ilie given point, and 
make it vibrate in small arcs, counting the vibra- 
tions it makes in any portion of time, as a minute, 
by a good stop watch ; and let that number of 
oscillations made in a minute be called n .* then 
shall the distance of the centre of oscillatiuii 


endeavour to drag the nst alongf %rith it. But 
whatever point we call the centre of percussiom 
should have this property, that when it is $to|^>ed 
by a sufficient force, the whole motion and ten- 
dency to motion of every kind should be destroy- 
ed ; so that, if at that instant the supports of tne 
axis were annihilated, the body ivould remain in 
absolute rest. 

If a pendulum vibrating with a given angular 
vclociiy strike an olisracle, the elFect of the im- 
pact will be the greatest when it is made at the 
centre of percussion. For, in this case, the ob- 
stacle leccivcs the whole revolving motion of the 
pendulum ; whereas, if the blow be struck in any 
other point, a part of the pendulum's motion will 
be employed in endeavouring to continue its ro- 
tation. 

The distance of the centre of percussion from 
the axis of motion is equal to the distance of the 
centre of oscillation from the same ; that is, when 
the centre of percussion is required in a plane 
passing through the axis of motion and centre of 
gravh/; and 111 all such cases the centre of per- 
cussion vrill be found in a line passing through 
the centre of oscillation parallel to the axis of 
motion: but it is only in a few regular bodies, in 
which the sums of the momenta on the right and 
0.1 the left are equal, that the centres of percus- 
sion and oscillation coincide. 

If the centre of percussion of a regular shaped 
liody be required in any plane passing throu ah the 
axis of motion ; erect from the centre of oscillation 
a perpendicular to the plane in which both the 
a\is of motion and centre of oscillation are found, 
and tins perpendicular will pierce the required 
plane iu the centre of percussion. $0 that a body 
has vuricAis centres of percussion, according to 
the plane passing through the axis of motion, in 
which the impact is made ; and a right line is ilie 
locus of these varying centres. 

'When all tJic parts of the striking body, in- 
stead of oscillating alxntt a centre of suspension, 
are moving witli tiie same velocity and in parallel 
directions, the centre of percussion coincides 
with the centre of gravity. 

CEKTiiS (Phonic), in acoustics, is the place 
where a speaker should be situated, in articulat- 
ing echoes that repeat m^y syllables. 

Centhc (Phionocamptic), is the place or the 
obstacle that reflects the sonorous rays. 

Centre of fosition. See Centre of gra* 


1^0850 . 

be OS=— — inches. For, the length of the 

Kft 

pendulum vibr.'tting seconds, or 60 times in a 
minute, being inches, and the lengths of pen- 
dulums being reciprocally as the square of the 
number of vibrations made in the same time thcre- 
1408 <0 

foren* : 60^: : 39 J the length of the pen- 

ntt 

dulum which vibrates // times in a minute, or the 
distance of the centre of oscillation below the axis 
of motion. 

Centre or perCussiom of a body revolving 
about an axis, is that pu’’ at which if it struck 
an immoveable obstacle, all its motion would he 
destroyed,- er it would incline neither way. Or, 
it ifl the point where we may Euppose the whole 
rotatoty momentum of the hody accumulatcc!. 
£very p^icle of a body turning on an axis being 
moving in a paiticuiar directioii with a velocity 
proportional to its distance from the axis of lota- 
tion, if the body were stopped in any point, each 
partieJU tending 0 continoe iu moticn would 


VITV. 

Centre of pressure, of a fluid against a 
plane, is that point to which if a force equal to 
the whole pres-sure were applied, but in a con- 
trary direction, it would keep the surface at rest. 
The centre of pressure upon a plane parallel to 
the horizon, or upon any plane where the pres- 
sure is uniform, is the same as the cemre of gin- 
vity of thjt plane. Atid it is commonly mid, chat 
the centre of pressure is the same with the centre 
of percussion, supposing the axis of motion to 
be Rt the intersection of the plane which sustains 
the pressure, with the surface of the fluid ; but 
the demonstration U8u.TUy given does not prove 
that the centres of pressure and percmwioh edhi- 
cidc, but only tliat these points are at the same 
distance from the axis of motion. ** If a fluelbe 
drawn from the centre of a phLAe, perpen^uSaiv 
1y to the intersection of the plane produced, and 
the surface of the fluid, then (coiMldSsi 4 ag fhft IHn 
tersection as the axis of inocioti) the centre o! 
percussion is eomewhete siinatcd in that {jbe, bul 
itdoes not aeccHwrily follow thf owro ol 
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* pressure w lu IiUk u* 

the fluid may cause the body tb revolve round 
this line. In [Miticular cases* however^ these 
centres do coincide. Monthly Rev. xxv. tf. S. 

CSKTIIB OF SPONTANSOUS ROTATION, IS that 
point which remains at rest the instant a body is 
struck, or about which the body begins to re- 
volve. This term was first employ^ by John 
Bernoulli, to distinguish the centre from tne cen- 
tre of forced rotation, or that about which a 
body is compelled to revolve, the point of sus- 
pension of a pendulum, for example. 

ToCe^ntkb. V. a. (from the noun.) 1. 
To place on a centre ; to fix as on a centre 
{Milton). 2. To collect to a point {Prior). 

To Cr^ntre. V. n. 1. To rest on; to re- 
pose on {Atlerhury). 2. Tube placed in the 
midst or centre {MU.) 3. To be collected to 
a iwint {Dry den). 

CE'NTRICK. a. (from centre.) Placed in 
the centre {Donne). 

CENTllIFU'GAL. a. (from centrum and 
Jfngio.) Having the quality acquired by bodies 
ill motion, ot receding from the ccuire 
{Cheyne). 

Centrifugal force, is that whereby a 
body revolving round a centre, endeavours to 
recede from it. 

It is one of the csiabllshed laws of nature, 
th.*iL all motion is of itself rectilinear ; and that 
tne moving Imdy never recedes from its first 
right line, till some new impulse be sujieradded 
ill a diiferent direction : afier tliat new im- 
pulse, the motion becomes compunded, but 
u continues still rectilinear, though the direc- 
tion of the line be altered. To move in a 
curve, it must receive a new impulse, and that 
in a diflcrciu direction every moment ; a curve 
not being reducible to right lines, unless infi- 
iiiiely small ones. If tluMi a body continually 
drawn tuwarils a centre be projected lii a line 
tiiat does not go through tnal centre, it will 
describe a curve; in each point whereof it will 
endeavour to recede from the curve, and pro- 
ceed in the tangent AD ; and, if nothing niti- 
dcred, it would actually {irocced ; so as in the 
same time wherein it dcscriiics the arch AE, 
it would recede the length of the line DE, per- 
iiendicular to AD, by its centrifugal force. 
PI. 3S. lig. 1. 

Centrifugal machine, a curious ma- 
chine invented hy a Mr. Erskine, for raising 
water by ineatis of a centrifugal force, com- 
bined with the pressure of the atmosphere. 
This machine consists of a large tube of cop- 
l»er, &c. in the form of a cross, placed perpea- 
cllcularly in the water, and resting at the bot- 
tom on a pivot. At the upper part of the tube 
is an horizontal cog-wheel, which touches the 
c^Pgs of another in a vertical position ; so that 
by the aid of a double winch, the whole ma- 
chine is mov^ round with very great velocity. 
Near the bottom of the perpendicular part of 
the tube is a valve opening upwards ; and near, 
the two extremities, but on the contrary sides 
qf the arms, or cross ]>art of the tube, are two. 
other valves opening outwards. These twO' 
Ives are kept shut, by means of springs, till 
e rgachine is pqt ia motion ; wheu the cen- 
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and discharges itself into a cistern or reservoir' 
placed there for that purpose. On the upper 
part of the arm are two holes, which are closed 
W nieces that screw into the metal of the tnhe. 
Before the machine can work, these holes must 
be opened, and water poured in through them, 
till tne whole tube be full : by these rrieaiis all 
the air will be forced out of the machine, and 
the water supported in the tube by means of 
the valve at the bottom. The tube being thus 
filled with water, and the holes closed by their 
screw-caps, it is turned round by the winch ; 
when the water in the arms of the tube ac- 
quires a centrifugal force, opens the valves near 
the extremities of the arms, and Hies out with 
a velocity nearly equal to that of the extremities 
of the said arms. The theory of this machine 
has been exhibited in . L^bourirs Mathemati-' 
cal Repository, and in Gregory's Mccliuiiics, 
bookv. ch. 4. 

CENTRINA. See Sciu ALUS Gentrina. 

CENTRlPE^fAL. a. (from centtum and 
peto.) Having a tendency to thecentre(f.V/e^nc). 

CfiNTRiFETAL FORCE, that force by 
which a body is every where impelled, or any 
how tends towards some point as a centre; such 
is gravity, or that force whereby bodies tend 
towards the centre of the earth ; magnetical 
attraction, whereby the loadstone draws iron; 
and that force, whatever it be, whereby tlie 
planets arc continually drawn buck from right- 
lined motions, and made to move in curves. 
See Central forces. 

CENTRiSCUS. In zoology, a genus of 
the class pisces, order branch lostcga. Head 
lengthened into a very narrow snout ; mouth 
without teeth; lower jaw longer, aperture 
of the gills broad, Hat; body compressed; 
belly ennnate ; ventrical fins united. 

Three species. See Nat. Hist. PI. LIIL 

1 . C. scutatus. Back covered with a smooth 
bony shell, of a golden hue, the plates closely 
united ; the hind* part armed with a long, 
spear-like point; head oblong; snout tubu- 
lar, bent up ; eyes with a niciitant meiii- 
brane, and near the nostrils whidh are double ; / 
giH-cover smooth, {jellucid, horny, the aperture 
lateral and larj;e. Inh^jbits the Indian seas 
from six to eight inqhes long'; o;i mud, 
and stiiall aauaticaiiiiiials ; body thin, jiclluciid 
near the back ; above brownish ; the sides yel- 
low mixed with silver; beneath reddish and 
marked with transverse white lines. 

2. C. seolopax. Body scaly, rough ; tail 
straight, extended. Inhabits the M^iterra- 
nean sea ; a span long. Body pale-red, broad, 
rough, with hard, pointed, closely-imbricate 
scales! ficsli eatable. 

3. C. valitasius. Body oblong, lanceolate, 
rough, with small recumbent bristles at the. 
nostrils. Inhabits Ainhoina ; . two Inches 
long ; body silvery ; ■ above yellowish-grey ^ 
tiinugularly carin&te before the ventral fins*- 

CENTftO-BARYC METHOD, (from 
xcy7e»y and heavy), in mechanics, is a me- 
thod of measuring or qeterinimng the quantity 
of a surface, or a solid, by considering it as. 
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formecl by niolion, and nitthipljAng it into the 
way of its centre of gravity. The doclrine is 
coinurised in the following tlieoiem, with its 
corollaries. 

Kvciy' figure, whether su|)er{iclal or solid, 
generated by the motion of a line or figure, is 
equal to the factum of the generating inagni- 
tmle into the way of its centre^ of gravity, or 
the line which its centre of gravity describes. 

This may be demonstrated very concisely hy 
moans of the two values of Y given in formula 
111. and V. Centre of gravity. An- 
nexing tlie co-cfiicicnt 2 « = 3* 141 093 X 2, to 
both numerator and denominator wmU not 
change the value of the fractions 5 they may, 
therefore, be expressed thus : 

yM . 

2 « M IT M 

The first of these equations expresses the 
distance from the axe of the centre of gravity 
of any line ; a simple transforniation gives us 

2 ir Y M s: y*2 -jr y M, where 2 « Y is the cir- 
cumference of which Y is the radius, and is 
that which is decrihed by the centre of gravity 
of M if that curve be made to turn about the 

same line as an axis : moreover is 

the expression for the area of the surface which 
U generated by the arc M during this rotation. 
C'onscqitcntly, the surface generated by the 
rotation of any given curve about an axis is 
equal to the product of the generating arc into 
the circumference described by its centre of 
gravity. 

From the second of these formulae w'c have 


2«YM=y2iry-a:; where if we suppose a 
jcvoliuioii iijH)n the same axis AX, the area of 
which the algebraic expression is M or y x, 
generates a solid denoted it x, and the 
centre of ^taviw will describe the circumfe- 
rence 2 ir Y. liierefore the solid generated by 
the rotation of any plane figure about an axis, 
Silas for its capacity tne productof the generating 
drea into the circumicrcnce describe by its 
centre of gravity. 

\lf instead ''IP ^ mtroiiuced any fraction, 
into the numerators and denominators of 

IS 

the same formulae, it w.iuld thence be equally 
ohviems that the same pinperty was applicable 
to the curve surfitces or the capacities ot figures 
generated by a partial revolution about a fixed 
axis. And if many curves comprised in the 
same plane generate at once as many surfaces 
and solids, we may apply the mme proposition, 
by taking the common fc^tre of gravity of the 
8^m. 

For exaorple, it was found above at art. Cen- 
tre or GRAVITY, that in a semicircle, the 
distance of the centre of gravity from die cen- 
tre of the circle, is and, therefore, the 

e th of that centre, or circumretence dizscribed 
h whilst the semicircle vevolvies about its 


diameter, is {r; also the area of the semicircle 
is ijtr^ j hence the product of the two is |pr», 
which, it is well known,* is equal to the soli- 
dity of the sphere generated by tlie revolution 
of the semicircle. 

And hence, also, is obtained another method 
of finding mathematically the centre o(. gravity 
of a line or plane, from the contents of the 
superficies or solid gener.'tted by it. ^ For if the 
generated su|)erficies or solid be divided by the 
generating line or plane, the quotient wfll be 
the circumference described by the centre of 
gravity ; and^ consequently this divided by 2 p 
gives the radius, or distance of that centre from 
tne axis of rotation. S<i, in the semicircle, 
whose area is ipr*, and the content of the 
sidicre generated by it jpr 9 ; here the latter 
divided ny the former is {r, and this divided by 
4r 

2/1 gives ~ for the distance of the centre of 

gravity from the axis, or from the centre of the 
semicircle. For more examples, sec Gregory’s 
Mechanics, Hutton's Mensuration, and Wal- 
lis's Treatise de Calculo Centri Gravitatis. 


This elegant theorem was first noticed by 
Pappus in me preface to the 7th book of his 
Collections ; but the Jesuit Guldinus was the 
first who set it in a projicr point of view. 
Since his time it has oeen used by many in 
measuring the surfaces and capacities of solids 
of rotation ; and it may often be employed with 
fi^ility when the integral calculus would lie 
difiicult. Indeed, as Mr. Leibnitz rcmarkeil, 
the method will hold, though the axis or cen- 
tre be continually changed doring the genera- 
tive motion. 

CKNTROG ASTER. In zoolo^, a genus 
of the class pisces, order thoracica. Head com* 
pressed, smooth ; gill-inembraiie mostly seven- 
rayed j body depressed smooth ; fins spinous : 
ventral connected by a membrane, with four 
sharp spines and six soft rays. Four species^ 
Inhabitants of the Red Sea, or the coasts of 
Japan : generally about five inches long, with 
silvery boctv and small scales. 

CENTRUM. See Centre. 

Centrum OVALE. In anatomy. AVIien 
the two hemispheres of the brain are removed 
on a line with the level of the corpus callosum, 
the internal medullary part presents a somewhat 
m’al .centre ; hence it is called centrum ovale, 
Vieussens supposed all the medullary fibres met 
at this place. 

Centrum tendinoscjm. The tendinous 
centre of the diaphragm is so Called. Ses 
Diaphragm. 

GENTRY. See Centinel. 

CENTUMNODIA, {cenluntnodia, from 
ceitfum, a hundred, and RodttJ, a knot; so called 
from its many knots or joints.) Common 
knot-grass. Tills plant, poWonum ayiculare ; 
lloribus octandris trigyiiisaxillaribtis, foltislan- 
ceolatis, caule procumbemte herbaceo, of Lin- 
nifus. Is never used in this country ; it is said to 
be useful in stopping haemorrhages, diarrhaas, 
3rc. bnt little credit is to be given to wbut ir 
ekUofit. See Polygonum. • 
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CENTUMVIRI, in Roman Sntiquit]^, 
judges appointed to decide common caus» 
among the people. They were choseh three 
out or each tribe ; ahd though five more than 
an hundredy were nevertheless called ceajfimi- 
otTty from the round number^ centum^ an hun- 
dred. 

CENTUNCULUS. Chaff-weed. In bo- 
tany, a genus of the class tetrandria, order mo- 
no^nia. (Jalyx four-cleft; corpl four-cleff, 
inKrior^ tubular, with a Spreading border; 
Stamens short, naked ; ca^isiilc one-celled, open- 
ing transversely, many-seeded. One sp^ies 
only ; found wild on the watery heaths of this 
country. 

CE'NTUPLE. a. (ceniuplex, Latin.) A 
hundred-fold. 

To CENTU'PLICATE. v. o. (cenhm and 
pHco, liUtin.) To make a hundred- fold. 

To CENTU'lllATE. v. a, {centurio, La- 
tin.) To divide into hundreds. 

CENTURIATOR. s. (from mi/wry.) A 
name given to historians, who distinguish times 
by centuries {Auiiffe). 

CENTURION^ among th'e Romans, an 
officer in the infantry, who commanded a cen- 
tury, or an hundred men. In order to have a 
proper notion of the centurions, it must be re- 
membered, that every one of the thirty manf- 
puli in a legion was divided into two ordines, or 
ranks; and consequently the three* bodies of 
thehastati, principes, and triarii, into 20 orders 
a-picce, as into 10 maiiipuli. Now, every 
manipulus was allowed two centurions, or 
captains, one to each order or century : and, to 
determine the point of prioritv Inrlvveen them, 
they were crcatetl at two different elections. 
The 30 who were made first always took the 
precedency of their fellows ; and therefore 
commanded the right-hand orders, as the others 
did the left. The triarii, or pilani, so called 
from their weapon the pilum^ being estcejped 
the most hoiioarablc, had their centutidns 
elected first, next to them the principes, and 
afterwards the hastati ; whence they were called 
primus et sccundus pilus, primus ct secundns 
princeps, primus ei sccundus kastatu$\ aAd 
so on. 

CENTURY, any thing divided or ranged 
into a hundred parts : as 100 men, 100 inven- 
tions, 100 years. 

The time from the Christian icra is reck- 
oned by centuries, as the first century, the 
second century, 8l:c. It has been much dis- 
puted whether the tiinctccnth century began 
on the 1st of January 1800, or on the 1st of 
January 1801 : we arc decidedly of opinion 
that it began with the year 1801; but we do 
not thiiik the point 6fsulHcientconscquer.ee or 
difHculiy, to justify oar entering into a la- 
boured dcfqrtcc of tnat opinion. 

CEORLES, the name of onfe of the classes 
or orders into \vhich the people were distin- 
guished amon^ the Angl6-Sa*ons. The ce- 
orles, who were persons completely fHe, and 
descended from a long race of freemen, cou- 
atii^ed a middle class between the labourers 
And m^hanics (who were generally slaves, or 
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descended from slaves) on the one hadd, and 
the nobility on the other. They might go 
where they , pleased, and pursue any way of life 
that was most agreeable to their humour ; but 
so many of them applied to agriculture, and 
farming the lands of the nobility, that a ceorl 
was the most common name for a husbandman 
or farmer in those times. 

CEAS, Cea, or Cl a, in ancient geography^ 
now Zia, one of the Cyclades, an israud of the 
Aegean l^a, lying opposite to the proniontoiy 
of Achaia called Sunium, and about 50 miles 
in compass. 

CEPA, (repo, from xJiWf, a woolcard ; from 
the likeness of its roots according to Minshew, 
but the derivation seems fanciful.) The onion. 
This bulbous root belongs to the allium cepj ; 
scapo nudo inferne ventricosa longiorc, foliis 
teretibus, of Linneus. Onions arc acrid and 
stimulating, and possess very little nutriment. 
With bilious constitutions they generally pro- 
duce flatulency, thirst, headach, and febrile 
symptoms ; but where the temperament is 
phlegmatic they arc of infinite service, by sti- 
mulating the habit and promoting the natural 
secretions, particularly expectoration and urine. 
They are recommended in scorbutic cases, as 
possessing anti-scorbutic properties. Exter- 
nally, onions arc employed in suppurating poul- 
tices ; and suppression of urine in children ia 
said to be relieved by applying them, roasted, 
to the pubes. See Allium. 

CErHAELlS. In botany, a genus of the 
class peiitandria, order monogynia. Flowers 
in heads involucred ; corol tubufar ; stigma two- 
parted*^ ber^ two-seeded; receptacle chaffy. 
Twelve specie?: .ill but c. violacen, which i*; 
indigenous to India, natives of the West Indies 
or South America. 

CEPHAL/EA, from the 

head). The flesh of the head that covers the 
scull. Also Cephalalgia, which see. 

CEPHALALGIA, (xifwxnXyta, fromxff«iXif, 
the head, and nXys;, pain). Pain in the liead. 
Head-ach. 

CEPHALICS, (cephalica^ medicamenta, 
xfOaXixA, from Kf^xn» the head). Remedies that 
relieve disonlers in the head. 

CEPHALIC YEIN. Vena ccphalica. (So 
called, because the head was supposed to be 
lieved by opening it.) The anterior vein of tho 
arm that receives the cephalic of the thumb. 

CEPHALITIS, {cephalitis, from Kritxn, 
the head, and from to propel rorcibly> 
to irritate dr inflame). Inflammation of the 
head. . Sec Piikekitis. 

CEPHALANTHUS. Bullon-weed. In 
botany, a genus of the class tetrandria, order 
motlog^iiia. Without common calyx ; proper 
calyx sh[ieribr, funnel- form ; receptacle globu- 
lar, haify; capsule foiir-cclled, not opening; 
seeds solitary. One species only: a North 
American sh'ruh; with opposite branehn; 
leaves opposite, and in threes; flowers in look, 
terminal spikes or round heads. 

CEPHALAPHORA..In botany, a. sinus 
of the class syngetiesla, older polyg^mfa'sequalis. 
Rccebtaclc naked, hemispheric: seeds crown- 
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\\k]\ many- leaved chaff; calyx many^leaved, 
reflected. One species on1y» a native of Cliili. 

CKPHALl)!!)^ (xi^4Xotjif(t fronixi^MX*!* the 
head, and ci^o;, like). In botany. Head-shaped^ 
hcad-like \ capitated, as the iioppy. 
CEPUALONIA. See Cefalonia. 
CEPHALO-PHARYNGEUS. See Con- 
strictor PHARYNGIS SUPERIOR. 

CKPIIALUS, in fabulous history, son of 
Dtioiieus, kin" of Thessaly, by Uiomede, 
daujvhtcr ofXiiUuis, niurried Procris, daughter 
of Ercchthciis, king of Athens, and as some 
assert of Mercury and llcrse. Aurora fell in 
love with him, and carried him away; but he 
refused to listen to her addresses, and was im- 

{ x^tient to return to Procris. The goddess scut 
liiii back ; and to try the fidelity of his wife, 
she made hiiii put on a diflerent form, and he 
arrived at the house of Procris in the habit Qf 
a uicrcliant. Procris was deaf to everj' ofier; 
till she suffered herself to be seduced by the 
gold of this stranger, who discovered himself 
the very moment that Procris had yieldctl up 
her virtue. This circumstance so siiauicd 
Procris, that she fled, and devoted herself to 
limiting. After this, Procris returned in dis- 
miise to Cephalus, who was willing to disgrace 
nimself by some unnatural concessions to ob- 
tain a dog and the dart Procris had obtained of 
J)iana. Procris disco\ercd herself ul the mo- 
ment that Cephalus shewed himself faithless, 
and a reconciliation was easily made between 
them, lliey loved one another with more 
temlerncss tlian before, and Ccplialus received 
from his ‘wife the presenb of Diana. As he 
was particularly fond of hiintins, he every 
morning re|iairvd to the woods, anu after much 
fatigue, laid himself down in the cool shade, 
and earnestly called for Aura, or the refreshing 
breeze. This ambiguous word was mistaken 
for a mistress ; and some informer reported to 
the jealous Procris, that Cephalus daily paid a 
visit to a mistress, whose name was Aura. Pro- 
cris believed the information, and secretly fol- 
lowed her husband into the woods. According 
to cusroin, Cephalus retired to the cool, and 
called after Aura. At the name of Aura, Pro- 
cris eag^^rly lifted up her head to see her ex- 
pected rival; her motion occasioned a rustling 
among the leaves of the biuh thatconcealcil her, 
Cephalus listened, and thinking it to be a wild 
beut, he ht fly his unerring dart. Procris was 
sthick to the heart, and instantly expired in the 
arms of her husband, confessing that ill-ground- 
ed jealousy was the cause of her death/ {Ovid. 

Corinthian lawyer, who assisted 
Timoleon in regulating the republic of Svracuse. 

CEPHEUS, in fabulous liiston', a* king of 
Ethiopia, father of Andromeda, by Cassiope. 
He was one of the A mints, and was chang- 
ed into a constellation afler bis death. (Ovia. 
Met.) 

Cephsvs, in astronomy, an old northern 
constellation. It is now reckoned to contain 
0. 0. 3. 7* 10. SO*, in all 40 stars of tlie first six 
fliagnitiKles. 

^ CEPHfSUSandCEPRissus, a celebrated 
river of Gre«cc, that rises at f aloa in Phocis^ 
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and after passing at the north of Delphi and 
mount Parnassus, enters Boeotia, wbeic it 
flows into the lake Copais. The Graces went 
particularly fond of this river, whence tl^ are 
called the goddesses of tlie Cephisus* ^ There 
was a river of the same name in Attica, and 
another in Argolisi. (Sirab.)^ 

CEPION, in ancient music, the name of a 
partieular air, designed to be played on the 
cilhara. 

CEPOLA. In apology, a Mniis of the class 
pisccs, order thoracica. Head roundish, com- 
pressed ; teeth curved, in a single row ; gill- 
membrane with six rays; body uniform, naked; 
the belly hardly as long as the head. Thyec 
siiecies: inhabitants of the Mediterranean or 
Adriatic; generally found on marshy shores; 
between four or five feet long; feed on crabs 
and testaceous animals ; flesh hardly eatable. 

CERA, (ccro, wax). Wax. Bees-wax, 
A solid concrete substance, collected from vcgii- 
tahles by bees; and extracted from their combs 
after the honey is got out, by heating and press- 
ing them. With rectified' spirit it forms, by 
the assistance of heat, a gelatinous li(|uid.^ It 
is perfectly insoluble in watery liquors. When 
melted, it assumes the ap|)eurance of oil, and 
ill this state is easily combined with oils and 
liquid fats. It is very inflammable, and burna 
tuially away. In the slate in which it is ob- 
tained from the combs, it is called yellow wax, 
cera flava, and this, when new, is of a lively 
yellow colour, somewhat tough, yet casv to 
break ; by age it loses its fine colour, and be- 
comes harder and more brittle. Yellow wax, 
after being reduced into thin cakes, and bleach- 
eel by a long exposure to the sun and open air, 
is again melted, and formed into round cakes, 
called virgin's wax, or white wax, cera alba. 
The chief medical use of wax is in piasters, 
unguents, and oilier like external applications, 
partly for giving the requisite consistence to 
Other ingredients, and partly on account of its 
own emollient quality . Sec Wax. 

CERAM, an island in the Indian ocean, 
one of the Moluccas, to the W. of New 
Guinea. It is 140 miles long and 40 broad. 
The Dutch have a fortress here. Lat. 3. 0 S. 
Lon. from ISdto 12()£. 

CERAMBYX. In zoology, a genus of the 
class insccta, order coleoptera. Antennas se- 
taceous; feelers four; thorax spinous or gib- 
bous ; shells linear. This is a veiy beautiful and 
finely variegated family ; the larvas resemble 
soft, oblong, slender worms, with a scaly head 
and six ham legs on the fore-part. Tliey bore 
through the interior of trees, pulverising the 
wood ; and are transformed into perfect insects 
in the cavities they make: many of them dif- 
fuse a strong smell, perceivable at a great dis- 
tance, and some, when taken, utter a kind of 
cry, produced by the friction of the thorax on 
tlie upper part dt the abdomen and shells. The 
antennas are in some shorter, in others longer 
than the body, and in otliers,.ag:un, ofan equal 
length. Nearly five hundr^ sjiecies; scatter- 
ed over the globe; which arc cbnrciilentiy 
subdivided into the following sections : * 
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A. with feelers equal to the hn^ih of the 
iioctv, filiform. Of this section, those 
with cylindrical entire jaw are denominat- 
ed by Fabricius, prionus; those only with 
an obtuse one-toothed jaw, cerainbyx: 
those with a bifid horny jaw, lamia. 

B. with feelers as above, capitate; thorax 
spinous. In the Fabrician system called 
Tnag;tum. 

C. with feelers as above, clavate; thorax 
unarmed. Callidium. 

D. with feelers unequal ; the two fore ones 
filiibrm ; the hind ones clavate. Steno- 
.corus. The shell, thorax, $ciitel and back 

. of tliesc insects offers, in different s|XK;ies, 
every possible variety of colour, and splen- 
dour : they are blacK, yellow, green, hya- 
ciiithine, violet, crimson, scarlet, orange 
and blue : often elegantly variegated and 
striated, dotted, or spotted: sometimes 
hairy, sometimes naked. This genus 
moreover comprehetids insects of a size 
superior to any in the order coleoptera, 
except those in the genus scaraosus. 
We can select but a few examples. 

1. C. longiinanus. Long-limbed cerambyx. 
Wing-sheaths beset with a very fine brown, 
elegantly varied with itxl, black, and yellow, in 
diiferently arranged stripes ; fore legs very long, 
strong, black, w’ilh broad red bars; antennas 
long and black. Length of the insect from 
head to tail three inches. 

2. C. gigas. Giant cerambyx ; wing-shells 
dark-brown; every other part black ; the larg- 
est of the genus measuring from head to tail 
between six and seven inches. 

3. C. cervicornis. Colour dark chesnnt; 
jaws vciy long, curved, spined or serrated like 
those of the stag-beetle (lucanus cervus). A 
native of America and the Wcst-liidia isles, 
where its lan-a, like that of the palm curculto, 
forms a luscious article of food. The more 
opulent arc said sometimes to keen negroes 
the sole pur|)osc of going into the woods in 
sc'arch of them, and of scooping them out of 
the trees in which they resiuc ; these trees arc 
chiefly the plum, and silk-cotton: they are 
commonly known by the name dioecious. 
Male and female distinct. One species only; 
a tree indigenous to Sicily and the Levant, 
with primate le.aves, leaflets roundish, entire, 
thick, legume compressed, fleshy, many celled, 
valveless. 

CERAMICCS, a public walk, and a place 
to bury those that were killed in defence ot their 
country, at Athens. 

CEkASA nigra, (rerew, xifavw, the 
cherry tree ; from xt^'trovh, a town in Fontus, 
whence Lucullus first brought them to Rome ; 
or from xm, the heart; from its resemblance to 
H in sha)>e and colour). Tlie black cherry. 
The ripe fruit of the nrunns oyiuin ; uinbeltis 
aesailibus, foliis ovato-lanceolatis, snbtus pubes- 
ceiUibuB, conduplicatis, of Linndus. The fla- 
vour of these is esteemed by many, and if not 
takq|i in too large qu.inti ties they arc cxtremdly 
i»alu||try. A gum exudes from the Uee, whose 
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properties are similar to those of gum arabic* 
See Prunus, 

^ Cerasa rubra. Thfc red cherry. The 
ripe fruit of the prunus cerasus; umbellis sub- 
pediinciilatis, foliis ovatolanceolatis glabris eon- 
duplicatis, of Linneus. This species possesses 
a pleasant, acidulated, sweet flavour, and is ex- 
tremely proper in fet ers, scurvy, and bilious ob- 
struc'tioiis. Red cherries are mostly eaten as a 
luxury, and are very wholesome, except to those 
whose bowels are remarkably irritable. See 
Prunus. 

CERASTES. See Coluber cerastes. 
CERASTIUM, in botany, English mouse- 
ear, or mouse-ear cliickwecd, a genus of the 
dccandria pentagvnia class and order. Natural 
order of caryopuyllci. Essential character: 
calyx five-leaved ; petals bilid; capsules unilo- 
cular, gaping at the tip. None of the mouse- 
ear chick weeds make tiiuch appearance, and 
arc therefore only cultivated in botanic gardens. 
There are eighteen species. Some of them are 
common weeds in most parts of Europe; the 
smoother sorts are not disagreeable to cattle ; 
the seeds arc useful to birds. 

CERASUS, (uniis) a maritime city of Cap- 
padocia, from which cherries were first broiigtit 
Co Rome by Lucullus. (d/t/a.) 

CERA'l E, iceratum.) A composition some- 
thing harder than ointment, and softer thaa 
piaster. SeeCEitATUM. 

CK'RATED. tt. (cernfus, I^tin.) Waxed, 
C7£RATION, a small Roman silver coin, 
die third part of an obolus. The same name 
was given by the ancients to a small weight, 
being a seed of ceratonia, 
CERATO-GLOSSUS. SccHyoclossus. 
CERATONIA SILIQUA. The systema- 
tic name of the plant which affords the sweet- 
pod. See SiLiquA DULCis. 

Ceratonia. Corol-tree. St. John's bread. 
In botany, a genus of the class polvgamia, 
order moecia. Herm : calvx five-parted, corol- 
less; stamens five; stile filiform; legume 
coriaceous, many-seeded. The nuts are large; 
and the natives put stones into them, strmg 
them, and fasten them about their legs as an 
ornament when they dance. 

CERATOPKTALIUM. In botany, agemw 
of the class dccandria, order monqgvnia. Calyx 
five-parted, |)ermancnt, bearing 'tfie stamens,, 
lietalsfive pinnatified; anthers sparred : capsnlo 
covered in the bottom of the'calvX, two-celled. 
One species only ; a tree of ‘New Holland, 
with op;x)site, ternate leaves; terminal pa** 
nicle. 

CERATOPHYLLUM.. Horn-wort. In 
botany, a genus of the class monoecia, order 
hexandria. Calyx many-parted, corolless. 
Male, stamens from sixteen to twenty : an- 
thers oblong. Female, stigma one, nearly 
sessile; seed one, covered with bark. Two 
specie, both natives of our own country, and 
aquatics. 

' 1 . C. dcmemim ; found in our jtonds, with 
fruit three-spined, segments of the calyx iqfitli- 
ed. ' ' ' * 
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d. C. siibmersuin : found also in out ponds 
and diu:hcs ; with fruit unarmed , segment of 
the calyx entire. 

CEkATRIARPUS. Ill botany, a genus of 
the class moiioccia, order monandria.- Mule: 
calyx two-parted; corolless. Female: one- 
leaied, carinate, permanent, two-horned; styles 
two; seed single, coninressed, inclosed and 
covered by the calyx. One species only : a na- 
tive ofTartary: a bninching plant,, with very 
narrow, sharp, grassy leaves. 

CERATL^M ALBUM. See Ceratum 

SPERMATIS CETl. 

Ceratum cantbaridis. This is a 
much milder preparation than the uiiguentuiu 
cantharidis, and is applied to keep up a dis- 
charge from blisters, where the skin is very ir- 
ritable, and a milder stimulus wanted. 

Ceratum citrinum. See Ceratum 

RESINiS FLAV£. 

Ceratum epuloticum. Sec Ceratum 

LAPIDXS CALAMINAKIS. 

Ceratum lapidis calaminaris. Tlic 
old name of this ointment was Turner s cerate, 
and ceratum epuloticum. It is calculated to 
promote the cicatrisation of ulcers. 

Ceratum lithargyri ACETATr. Ce- 
rate of litharge. This is recommended as a 
proiKr application to superficial ulcers, which 
ureinflanied. 

Ceratum REsiB.fi FtAPfi. Ceratum 
citrinuin. This is merely a milder application 
than the unguentum retinae flavac. 

Ceratum saponis. Soap cerate; often 
applied round a fractured bone, it possessing a 
convenient degree of adhesiveness, and at tiie 
same time the usual properties of a saturnine 
remedy. 

Ceratum spermatfs ceti. This pre- 

aration was formerly colled ceratum album. 

t is an extremely mild and unctuous applicii- 
tion, and may be applied with advantage to all 
tilcers, where no stimulating substance can be 
applied. 

CERAULA, anciently a musician who 
pl^ed on the horn. 

CERAUNlA, (xMfauyint from xuawosf thun- 
der). The thunder-stone; so called because 
it was supposed to be produced by a thunder- 
stroke. The term seems applicable to that 
peculiar stone generally combined with iron, 
which after having been ridiculed for ages a| 
a inere fable of the ancient philosophers, is now 
fully ascertained to fall from the heavens on 
particular occasions : — hut the cause of which 
la altogether unknown. Sky-stones. Meteoric- 
Stones. See Aeroliths. 

CERBERA* In botai^y, a genus of the 
class pentandria, orde** ihonogynia. Corel 
twisted, drupe onc-seedecl. Six species; chiefly 
nativea of Spanish America. The following 
are principally worth noticing; 

1 . C. anovai ; a native of Brasil^ with .lucid, 
succulent leaves, and terminal flowers. The 
wood stinks abominably, and the kernels are 
{Eiiiimnous. 

* C. mang^has^ ui {iidiau plant; leavea 
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lanceolate, with tra^nsverse nerves. It bears 
two seeds as large as chesnula and highly 
poisonous. 

3. C. thevetia. A native of the isle of Cuba, 
witli linear, very long, crowded leaves, of Mac- 
caco's. In dressing them fher are first opened 
and washed, and then carefully broiled over a 
charcoal fire. Sec PI. XXXI. 

4. C. cinnamomeus. Cinnamon cerambyx, 
less than c. cervicornis ; colour iiale feruginous ; 
thorax marked on each side by two spines ; 
wing-.shelU tipped by a small projecting point. 
The odour of this insect resembles cinna- 
mon, whence its name. Inhabits South Ame- 
rica. 

5. C. mofchatus. Musk goat-chafler. Co- 
lour fine dark green, with a slight gilded tinge 
on the upper parts, someUmes shot with a 
strong cast of blue or purple: antennas shorter 
than the body. Chiefly found in Euiope on 
willows and poplars, in the decayed wood of 
which its l.irvns reside. Its specific name is 
given from its essential aroma: which, how- 
ever, resembles rather the combined odour of 
roses, musk and ambergris, than of musk alone; 
and so powerful is it, that a handkerchief in 
which it has been wrapped up for some time, 
cspcciidly in the month of J uly, when it exists 
in its full perfection, will retain the scent for a 
whole day. It is often found in our own 
country, and measures in length about an inch 
and a quarter from its head to the end of its 
bofly. This insect when dried and reduced to 
powder proixs as strong a vcsciatory as the of^ 
ficinal cantharidcs. 

f). C. \i 0 laccu 9 . Thorax rounded, pubes- 
cent; body violet; antennas moderate; chest 
with a small projecting point; wiiig-sliells 
linear, rounded at tiic tip, gibbous at the base ; 
colour of lead, thorax and -body sometimes, 
greenish. Inhabits Europe, chiefly in fir tim- 
ber, which has been felled some time and has 
not been stripped of its bark ; bores serpentine 
cavities between the bark and the wood, which 
become larger in diameter as the insect in- 
creases in size ; filling the spicc it leaves be- 
hind with its excrement, whicii resembles saw- 
dust. 

CERBERUS, in fabulous history, a dog of 
Pluto, the fruit of Echidna's union with Tv- 
phon. He had HQ heads according to Hesiod, 
ami three according to o^hcr mythologists. Iltr 
was stationed at the entrance of hell, as a 
watchful keeper, to prevent the living from 
entering the infernal regions, and the deacb 
from escaping from their confinement. It was. 
usual for thdsQ heroes, who in their lifetime 
visited Pluto's kin^om, to appease the barking 
mouths of Cerberus with a cake. Orpheus 
lulled him to sleep with his lyre ; and Hercules 
dragged him frQm hell when ne went to redeem 
Alceste. (Hrg. Homer, &c.) 

Cbrberus. KT RAMUS, in. astroiiomy* R 
northern constellation. I.n the Britannic cata* 
lognc it is joined with Hercules, It contains- 
0 . 0, 0. 3. 1 . 6 i. e. 9 stars of the 
pK^aitudes. * , . 
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CERCA^IA. In zoolojigri a g^nus of the 
elass vermes, order infusoria ; worm invisible 
to the naked eye; pellucid, and furnished with 
a tail. Of this genus thirteen species have 
been remark^, fur the most ixirt changeable, 
hut variable in form ; some of them being con- 
vex, some globular, some cylindrical, tome tri- 
angular ; some with an annulate, some with a 
setaceous, some with a forked tail. Iliey are 
fomid ill stagnant waters, marshes, salt-waters, 
animal infusions, whether of flesh, bones or 
muscles : occasionally in waters in which flow- 
ers have been kept, and at times in pure water. 
The species most worthy of notice seems to be 
c. mutabilis: changeful, cylindrical, green, or 
red, with a pointcrl, slightly bilid tail. Found 
in stagnant pools in such vast myriads as to 
cover the whole surface with a sheet of green 
or red; giving it sometimes the appearance of 
being tinged with blood. Its posture varies 
from a long cylindrical body larger in the 
middle to a nearly globular one : the extremi- 
ties are pellucid. 

CKRCFLK, in heraldry: a cross cercele is a 
cross which, opening at the ends, turns round 
both wavs like a ram's horn. See Cross. 

CERCHNALEUM, (xfpp^vttXcov, from 
to wheeze). A wheezing of the trachea in re- 
spiration. 

CERCHNORES, or Circhnus. 

xipxvo;.) One who labours under a dense 
breathing, accompanied with a wheezing 
noise. 

CERCIS. In botany, a genus of the class 
decandria, onler monogymn. Calvx five- 
toothed, gibbons beneath; corol panulionacc- 
ous, with a short standard under tnc wings; 
legume oblong. Two species : 

1. C. siliquastruni, with orbicular, heart- 
shaped leaves. A native of Italy and Spain. 

2. C. canadensis, with hcart-snaped, \x)intcd 
leaves: a native of Virginia. 

CEROK'ESORA, in ancient geography, 
the name of the place where Cerdic the Saxon 
leader landed, when he invaded Britain m4g5; 
its situation was probably that now occupiecl 
by Cliarmouth in Devonsnire. 

CERDONIANS, in church histoiy, per- 
sons who maintained most of tlie errors of 
Simon Magus, Saturnel, and other Gnostics. 
I'hcy asscrlcd two principles, the one good, 
and the other evil : this last, according to them, 
was creator of the world, and the God that ap- 
peared under the old law ; the first, whom 
they called unknown, was the father of Jesus 
Christ; who, they taught, was orily incarnate 
ill appearance, and was not born of a virgin, 
nor suflered death, but in appearance. 

CERE, in ornithology, tne nicnibranc co- 
y,ering Ctie base of the Iml in birds, and which 
is generally coloured. 

To CEUg. V. a. (from cera, Lat. way.) To 
wax {fViseman). 

CERE ALT A, in lintiquity, feasts of Ceres, 
held m difleient parts ot Greece. What was 
common to all the ccrcalia was that they were 
celebrated with much purity ; so that it was 
deeded a groat poUutioii to meddle in eoiduggl 
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matters, on those days, llie ccrealia passed 
from the Greeks to the Romans, wlio held them 
for 8 days siiccessively, in the spriug. 

CEREBELLUM, {cerehclluw, dim. of 
cerebrum). The little brain or cerebellum. A 
round viscusc, of the same use as the brain; 
composed, like the brain, of a cortical and me- 
dullary substance, divided by a septum into a 
right and left lobe, and situated under the ten- 
torium, in the infifrinr occipital fossa. In tho 
cerebellum arc to be observed the crura cere- 
bell i, the fourth ventricle, the valvula inagna 
cerebri, and the prot\il>erant ae veriniformcs. 

CEREBRUM, ifjuaaicarabrum'^ from 
the head). The brain. A large round viscus. 
divided superiorly into a right and left hemi- 
sphere, and inferiorly into six lobes, two an- 
terior, two middle, and two jiostcrLar ; situated 
within the cranium, and surround^ by the 
dura and pia mater, and tunica arachnoides. It 
is composed of a cortical substance, which U 
external; and a medullary, which is internal. 
It has three cavities cnlleu ventricles; two an- 
terior OE lateral, which are divided from each 
other by the septum licidum, and in which ia 
the choroid plexus, formed of blood-vessels ; 
tbc third ventricle is a space l>etween the tlia- 
laini nervorum opticorum. The princi)>al pro- 
minences of the bruin are, the corpus callosum, 
a medullary eminence, conspicuous upon lav- 
ing aside the hemispheres of the brain; tho 
corjiora striata, two striated protuberances, one 
in the anterior part of each lateral ventricle ; 
the ihalaml nervorum opticorum, two whitish 
eminences behind the funner, which ternunato 
in the optic nerves; the cor[)ora quadrigemina, 
four medullary projections called by the an- 
cients nates and testes ; a little cercbrinc tu- 
bercle lying u|x>ii the nates, called the pineal 
land ; and lastly, the crura cerebri, two me- 
ullary columns whic* proceed from the basis 
of the brain to the medulla obloimta. The 
ccrebrine arteries are branches of tnc carotid 
and vertebral arteries. The veins of the head 
arc called sinusses, which return their blood 
into the internal jugulars. The use of tho 
brain is to give ofi'ninc pairs of nerves, through 
whose means the various senses are perform^^ 
and muscular motion excited. See Ana- 
tomy. 

CE'RECLOTH. s. (from cere and clol/i.) 
Cloth smeared over with glutinous matter 
{Bacon). 

CE'REMENT. s. (from ccra, Latin, wax.), 
Cloths dippecl in melted wax, with which dead 
bodies were infolded. 

** Let me not burst in ignorance, but tell 
Why canonized bones, buried in earth. 

Have burst their ccremcnU,'\ 

Shaxsfeare. 

CEREMONIAL, a, (from ceremony,) 1. 
Relating to ceremony; ritual (Souih). 2» 
Formal; observant of old forms (Dryden). 

CERBAio'MrAL. s. (from ceremony.) 1, 
Outward iorni; external light {Swiji), 9. 
The Older for cites and forms in tho Viomw 
cluncb. 
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CEREMCWI ALNESS. *. ThcquaUty of 
liciiig ceremonial. 

CKHEMO'NIOUS. a. (from ceremony.) 1. 
Consisting of outward rue.8 {South). 2. Full 
of ceremony ; slw£\\\ (Shtthpeare). 3. Atten- 
tive lO outward T\tes {Shahpearc). 4. Civil; 
formally resjjwtful {Addison). 5. Civil and 
formal to a fault {Sidney). 

CEREMO'NIOUSLV. ad. In a ccremoni- 
ous maimer; foimallv: respectfully (•SmaX.). 

CEUEMfFNlOUSNESS. Addictedness 
to ceremony: the u^ic of too nnirh ceremony. 

CEREMONY, an a<.sniil)lage of several ac- 
tions, ibnns, and rircuiir'tances, serving to 
render a thing more inagniHcent and solemn. 
Ill M. Ponce |)'iliiblu*d a histoiy* of an- 
rietir ceremonies, tracing the rise, growth, and 
i: i Kluction of each rite into the church, and 
its i^radnal advancement towards superstition. 
M:ui\ of tlicin were borrowed from Judaism ; 
but more, seeiningiv, from paganism. Dr 
^liddleton has gi\en a fine discourse on the 
conformity between the pagan and impish 
ceremonies, which he exemplihes in the use 
of incense, holy water, lamps, and candles, lie- 
forc the shrines of saints, votive gifts or offer- 
ings round the shrines of the deceased, 8:o. 
Ill eflect, the altars, the images, crosses, pro- 
cessions, miracles, and legends; nay, even the 
very hierarchy, pontificate, religious orders, 
&c. of the present Romans, he shows, are ail 
copied from their heathen ancestors. 

(rEREMOKiEs (Master of the), an officer 
instituted by king James 1., for the more ho- 
nourable reception of ambas.cadors and strangers 
of quality. He wears about bis neck a chain 
nfgold,witha medal under the crown of Great 
Briuin, having on one side an emblem of peace, 
with this niorto, JSeati pacifici ; and on the 
other, an emblem of war, with Dim el won 
droit: his salary is 30*01. per annum. He 
has an assistant, whose salary is ]4il. 13s. and 
4d. per annutii : and under them both' is a 
marshal of the ceremonies, having a salary of 
lOOl. per annum. 

CEaEOSIS, (xf;xii;9i;, from a tail ) A 
disease of the clitoris by which it becomes en- 
larged, and hangs from the vagina like a tail. 

• CERES, in mythology, the goddess of corn 
and of harvests, wms daughter of Saturn ntut 
Vesta. She had a daughter by Jupiter, whom 
she called Pherephata, fruit bearing, and after- 
wards Proserpine. This daughter was carried 
away by Pluto, as she was gathering flowers in 
the plains near Knna . 'fhe rape of Proserpine 
was grievous to Ceres, her search after her loil- 
sonte and laborious, until the nympli .\rcthtisa 
informed her that her daughter Wl lieen carri- 
ed awayliy Pluto. ^8 *b<; grant of Proserpine's 
rsstoratipn was of no effect because she had 
eaten of pomegranate in the kingdom of Pluto; 
the grief of Ceres for the loss other daughtef 
was so great, that Jupiter granted Prosperiuc 
to pass six months with her mother, and the 
. rest of the year with Pinto. To repair the loss 
which mankind had suffered by her absence, 
during her enquiries after Proserpine, the god- 
dess went to which wa^ become thp 
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most dissolute country in the world, and 
structed Triptolcmus of Eleusis in every thing 
which concerned agriculture. She taught him 
how to plough the ground, to sow and reap the 
corn, to make bread, and to take particular care 
of flniit trees. After these instruction;?, she 
gave him her chariot, and commanded him to 
tnu-el all over the world, and communicate his 
knowledge of agriculture to the rude inhabit- 
ants, who hitheito lived upon acorns and the 
rootsof the earth. (SecTRieTOLEMUS.) Her 
beneficence to mankind made Ceres respected, 
and hicily was supposed to be the favourite re- 
treat of the goddess, in the waters of the foun- 
tain, where the commemoration of the rape 
was celebrated about the bcgiii|iing of the 
harvest, and the search of Ceres at the time 
that corn is sown in the earth. Attica, which 
had been so eminently distingnisbed by the 
goddess, gratefully remembered licr favours in 
the celebration of ilie Eleusinian niysteric?. 
(Sec Eleusinia.) Ceres also performed the 
duties of a legislator, and the Sicilians found 
flic advantages of her salutar}' laws ; hence, 
her sirnamc of 'J'hesinopbora. She is the same 
as the Isis of the Egyptians, and her worsliip, 
it is said, was first brought into Greece by 
Ercchtheus. While the corn was >et in grass, 
tlicyoflered her a raw, after the victim had 
been led three tinges round the field. Ceres 
was represented with a garland of cars of corn 
on her head, holding in one band a lighted 
torch, and in the other a poppy, which was 
sirred to her. She wassnpjioscd to be the same 
as Rhea, Tellns, t^ybcle, JJoiia Dca, Ben Cyn- 
thia, &:c. The Romans paid her great addra- 
lion, and her festivals were yearly rrlcbraicd 
by the Rntpan matrons on the nionih of April, 
during eight clays. Ceres is metaphori rally 
called bread and corn, as the word Barchus is 
sometimes used to signify wine. {ApoUod. 
Pau.K, llnml. ^c.) 

The noble fragnient of this goddess's statue, 
anciently w'orshipped in her renowned temple 
at Eleusis, >vas brought to England and placed 
in a proper situation in the Cambridge univer- 
sity library, tbrougli the skill and perseverance 
of'Dr. £. 'Clarke of that university. The frog- 
ment is one piece of marble, seven feet high 
from the top of the calathiis, which rests on 
the head, to the bottom, which terminates at 
the girdle a little below the breads. The lieigbt 
of the calathiis is about two feet; the head is 
one foot six inches ; the calathiis is ornament- 
ed with spikes of corn, the lothus, the latus, 
leaves of olive, and a vase, llie features of 
the face are obliteratcil ; the hair is collected 
in one largi' tress, w Inch is tied apd falls be- 
tween the shoulders; her tunic is secured by a 
bandage, crossed between the breasts and but- 
toned with a Medusa's bead; the zone a little 
lower terminates the' fragment. This statue 
was the workmanship of Phidias. 

Ceres FERDIMA^7DEA, the name given 
hvM.Piazzi, of Ptilermo, to a planet which he 
discovered on the 1st of January 1801. 

M. Piazzi, in a brief account he has publish- 
ed of the discovery of thjs planet, states tliati 
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liavingbeen en^gcd for nine years in rerifying 
ibe positions ot the stars as collected in the. 
catalogues of various astronomers, he was 
searchiuz, on the 1st of January 1801, among 
many others, for the 87th in the cptalogue of 
the zodiacal stars of the abbd D(5 la Caille, 
when he observed that this star was preceded 
by another, which, according to his usual cus- 
tom, he wished to observe also; especially as it 
did not interrupt the principal observation. Its- 
light was somewhat faint, and its colour re- 
scnildod that of Jupiter ; but like many others 
which, in regard to their magnitude, are usually 

S lucod in tlic eighth class. At that time no 
(Hibt arose, respecting the nature of it; but on 
the evening of# the l?(l, liaviug rc)X‘ated his ob- 
servatioMs, and findiug that they did notcorre- 
spom! either in lime or zenith distance, he sus- 
pectvii ‘.hai some error had been committed in 
tiis obserMitions on the preceding day* He 
then bcga:i to entertain some idea mat it might 
perhaps he a new planet. In tiic evening of 
the 3(1 his conjecture was con(iruied,andhe as- 
sured himself U was not a fixed star. However, 
before he would speak of it, he waited till the 
evening of the 4t!i, on which he had the satis- 
faction of finding that it had moved according 
to the same laws which it had observed on the 
preceding dnys« At tliis time the motion was 
retrograde; but on the lOthof January it be- 
came direct. He continued to observe the 
planet till the 13th of February, when he was 
obliged by illness to discontinue his obser\'a- 
tions. M. Piazzi then transmitted accounts 
of his observations to several celebrated as- 
tronomers, in order that they might calculate 
the orbit of the new star, and trace out its 
progress in the heavens; but it eluded every 
search that w^as niude for it, until December 
7tb, when it was re-discovered bvlhe assiduous 
])r. Znch, of Saxe-Goilu; and soon after it 
was observed by Dr. Gibers, at Bremen ; by 
jilcchain, at Paris; by the loval astronomer, 
at Greenwich ; by Dr. llcrschel, at Slough; 
and by various other persons both in England 
and Scotland. 


Elements according to Burvkhardf, 


Inclination of orbit 

Kpoch of 1801 r 

Aphelion 

Passage of the a))hclion) 
January 1, 1801 ) 

Kcccntricity of orbit 
Mean distance • 
Ilcvolution 


<)• 1(P 37' 
2 21 6 
3 17 19 

10 26 9 
- 8 hours 

0'0791 
2*7(i77 
4-606 years 


Elemenlt according (o Gauss. 
Inclination of orbit 
Node 


Fmoch of 1801 

Mean anomaly 

Aphelion 

Eccentricity 

Equation 

Distaifce 

Jicvolftioa 


0* 10^ 

2 21 0 44 

2 16 28 0 

3 15 bb 0 
10 36 27 .38 

0*082fi0t7 

gP 88^ 

. 2-7355 

l681« |2l> % 
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These elements correspond perhaps, all cir- 
cumstances considered, as nearly as Cught to 
be exi)ected; yet, it must be confcssca that 
the elements according to M. Gaiiss are not in 
due proportion to each other. See tlie article 
Astronomy. 

From the observations of Dr. Hcrschel, it il 
probable that the diameter of this planet is 
much less than that of the moon: it appeared 
under a disc of less than 3", Yet small as is 
this planet, M. Sliroetcr suspects it has uvo 
sarrllites. 

It has been expected for nearly a century 
that such a discovery as this ofM. riazzi would 
be made by some diligent astronomer. Muc- 
laurin, Ltimbcrt, Bode, Zach, liolFt, and 
others have supported the conjecture. And 
six astronomers assembled at Lilienshnl, in 
September 1800, resolved to establish a society 
of 24 practical astronomers dispersed through- 
out dinerent parts of Europe, for the express 
nurposc of searching but this planet betweesi 
Mars and Jupiter: they elected Shrdetcr as 
their president, and Dr. Zach was chosen their 
secretary. See Phil. Mag. Nos. 46 and 4C; 
Nich. Journal, N. S. Nos. 3 and 4; and O. 
Gregory’s Astron. p. 242. 

CEUEI’, a town of France, in the dcpait- 
roent of the Eastern Pyrenees, with a magni- 
ficent luidge of one arch over the Tet. £*at. 
42. 36 N. Lon. 2. 46 E. 

CKRI A, in entomology. Sec Muse a. 

CEllIGNOLA, a town of Naples, in (*api- 
tanata, celebrated by Horace for its excellent 
bread. Near this town are the ruins of the 
ancient Salofie, still called Salpe. 

CElilGO, an island in the Archipelago, 
anciently called Cyihcrea, noted for being the 
birthplace of Helen, and, as the poets say, of 
Venus. It is 46 miles about; very mouiiRiiii- 
ous, and its soil dry. Lat. 36, 20 N Lon. 
23. 22 K. 

CERINTHE, Honey-wort. In botany, 
a genus of the class pentandria, order mono- 
gynia. Corol with a tubular swelling border; 
the throat pervious; seeds two, two-ce'lecL 
Three species; Austria, Italy, and Siberia. 
Low annual plants, with purple, yellow, and 
red flowers, usually propagated by seeds sown 
in the autumn in wHirm borders v 

CElli NTH IANS, a sect that took their 
name from Cerinthus, cotemprary with St. 
John ; who formed a singular system cf doc- 
trine and discipline, by combining tlie doc- 
trines of Christ with the opinions and errors of 
(he Jews and Giiofstics. 

Cerinthus ascribed the creation of riie world 
and the legislature of the Jevvs to a created 
being, who derived from the Supreme God ex- 
traonlinary vfrtucs and powers, but afterwards 
became apostate and Jegraderl. llcsup;x>sed 
that Jesus was a mere man, born of Joseph 
and Mary; but that, in his baptism, Christ, 
who was one of the JEons, descended iijioii 
him in the form of a dove ; and that he was 
commissioned to oppose the degeneritte god of 
Jews, and to destroy his empire. In con-^ 
science of whichi by bis instigation, the maa 
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jre9us\i’aSi9eizcd aDclcriijciGed; butCluist a9- 
ceiuled up on high, without sufferlug at ail. 
He ixicomaiended to lus followers the worship 
of the Supreme God in conjunction with liis 
son; he required them to abandon th^ law- 
giver of the Jews; and» though they were per- 
mitted to retain a part of the Mosaic law, yet 
they were to make the precepts of Christ the 
xule of their conduct. For their encourage- 
meut, he promised them the resurrection of 
the b^y ; after which the inilienniuiu was to 
commence, under the government of Christ 
united to the man J^s : and this he repre- 
sented as consisting in eating and drinking, 
nuptial entertainments, and other festivities. 

Some authors ascribe the book of the Apo- 
calypse to Cerinthus ; adding, that he put it 
oif'^under the name of St. Jmin, the better to 
authorise his reveries touching Clirisfs reign in 
the flesh ; but it is jusllv observed by the bishop 
of l^ndon, in his third Pastoral Letter, p. 68, 
that his millenary state was not the life of 
saints, as the Apocalypse represents it, but the 
life of Ubefriiics : and it is even certain he pub- 
lished some works of this kind, under the title 
of Apocalypse. The Corinthians received the 
gospel of St. Matthew, to countenance their 
doctrine of circumcision, from Christ's be- 
ing circumcised ; but they omitted the ge- 
nealogy. And they discarded the epistles of 
Si. Paul, because that apostle held circum- 
cision abolished. See farther Mushciin's Kc- 
cles. Hist. vol. i.; Lardner's Works, vol. ii. 
C£R 1 NTH US. See C E a 1 N T H 1 A N s . 
CERITC. SccMure.x. 

CKKIUS and Rhetius, charioteers of 
Castor and Pollux. 

' CERNT!, or Cerne Abbas, or Cerne 
Abbey, a town of England, in the county of 
Dorset, so called from an. abbey, of which only 
the porter's lodge remains : Uils town has long 
been celebrated for its strong beer. It has a 
market on W^iicstlays: on the north side of 
the town, on a chalky hill, is the figure of a 
iant, said to represent Cenric, son of Cutbred, 
log of WesscAf who was killed in the year 
748: eight miles N. Dorchester, and 121 W. 
tiondon. ^ 

CEBNOUS, {cernwi$\ aui ierram cernaf). 
In botany, applied to the flower or peduncle. 
It b almost synonymous with drooping, but 
differs from nutans or nodding. 

CEROCOMA. In the Fabricipn systenv of 
entomology, a tril^e or faiiiily of the order 
colcnnter.i. jicnus Lytha, which sec. 

CEROMA, (xiifb/uu», from wax.) In, 
modicinc. Cerate oi salve conqx)sed of 
wax. 

Ceboma, in antiq ''y, denotes, 1. A mix- 
tjurc of oil nud w;ax with which ilie wrestlers 
• fiibbed themselves. 2. A cere cloth. 

CEROpEGlA. In botimy, a igenus of the 
class pentandria, order digynia) ^ Corol twisterl, 
witli the border connivent; foliiples two, er#;Gi; 
s^s downy. Ten spcciea^ natives of the 
Cape, or East Indies. 

CEIIOSTROTUM, io; antinuity, a kind ofi 
mosaic pavenijeat ia|aid witbiCqlQtir^ how. 
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CERQTUM. The saoic as cefoma. 
CE^RTAIN. a, icertus^ Latin.) 1. Sure; 
indubitable; unqiicstionable {Tilioison). 2. 
Resolved; determined ^Milton). 3 . Undoubt- 
ing; put past doubt {Dry den) » 4. Unfailing 
(Mead). 6. Constant; not casual (Dry den). 
(^.Regular; settled; stated (Fopi). 7. loan 
indefluite sense, some : as, a certain man told 
me this (Wilkim). 

CE'RTAINLY. ad. (from certain.) 1. in- 
dubitably; without question (X«f/c40> 2. With- 
out fail 

CE'RTAINTY. j. (from crr/rti/i.) 1. Ex- 
emption from doubt {Locke). 2. Exemption, 
from failure. 3. That which is real and 
fixed (Shakspeare). 4. Regularity; settled 
state. 

CE'RTES. ad. (certes, French.) Certainly ; 
in truth (lludibras). 

CERTJIIA. Creeper or ox-eye. In zoology, 
a genus of the class aves, order pic.x. Bill 
ar^ed, slender, somewhat triangular, pointed; 
tongue various, generally pointed ; feet formed 
for walking. This is a tribe dispersed throiigli 
most countries of the globe : they feed chiefly 
on insects, in search of which they creep up 
and down trees : breed in hollow trees, and 
lay numerous eg<p: n^lrils small ; tail-feathers 
twelve; leg^ large; hind-toe stout; claws loiig» 
hooked ; tongue mostly sharp, but sometimes 
flat at the tip, fringed or tubular. Seventy- 
seven 9))ecics: of these the two following arc 
chiefly entitled to notice. 

1. C. faniiliaris. Common creeper. Grc}^ 
beneath white, qiiill-feathcrs brown; ten of 
them with a white sjiot. Head and neck br.o\vii 
with black streaks; rump tawny; wing-coverts 
v'aricd brown and black ; breast and belly silvery; 
tail long, tawny, the feathers sloping off to ‘a 
point. There is a variety, hut diflering only 
in |K)sscssing a larger size. Runs with wonder- 
ful fiicility aiMivc or under the branches of trees 
on the sight of persons below, and with such a 
rapidity as to give the appearance of several 
hints on the same tree at the same time. 

?. C.^ sannis. Mocking creeper. Olive, 
crown inclining to a violet; snot on the 
cheeks white; wings and siihforkcci tail brown. 
Inhabits New Zealand; seven and a quarter 
inches long; sips the moisture from the nectary 
of flowers; imitates the note and voice of oilier 
birds with surprising accuracy, whence its name* 
See Nat. Hist. Plate VUI. 

CERTIFICATE, s. (certijicai, low Lat.) 

1 . A writing made iu any court, to give notice 
to another court of any thing done therein. 
(Cowell). 2. Any tcstiinony (Addmn)* 

Certificate (Trial by), in the law 
of England, a species of Irint allow^ in those 
cases where the evidence of the person cortifyr 
ing is the only criterion of the point in dispute. 
Fur when the fact in question lies out of die 
cognizance of the court, the judges must rely 
on the solemn averment or inforiiiation of per- 
sons in such a station as affords ihein the most 
clear and competent knowlecke of the truth. 
As therefore such evidence, if given to a* jury, 
m^st have becQ conclusive, the law, save 
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trouble aud ciocuiw, permits the fact to be de- 
termined upon such certificate merely. 

7*0 CE'KTIFY. o. «. (cer/i/?cr, Frinch.) To 
giveccctaio information of (//nmeio/iid). 

CFKTlOll'ARl, in Lw, a writ which issues 
out of the riiancery, directed to an inferior 
court» to call up the records pf a cause there 
depending, in order that justice may bu done. 
And thin writ is obtained upon complaint^ that 
the party who seeks it has received hard usage 
or is not likely to have an impartial trial in the 
inferior court. A certiorari is made returnable 
cirher in the king’s bench, common picas, or 
In chancery. It is not onljr issued out of the 
court of chancery, but likewise out of the kind's 
bench j in which last mentioned court it lies 
where the king would be certified of a record. 
Indictments from inferior courtfi, and proceed- 
ings of the quarter-sessions of the peace, may 
also be removed into the king’s bench by a cer- 
tiorari : and here the very record must be re- 
turned, and not a transcript of it j though 
usually in chancery, if a ceitiorari be return- 
able there it removes only the tenor of the 
record. 

CERTITUDE, is properly a quality of the 
judmnent, imjiorting an adhesion of the mind 
to the pro(x)sition wc affirm, or the strength 
wherewith we adhere to it. 

Certitude is of the same nature with thp 
evidence that produces it: the evidence is in 
the things that the mind sees and considers, i.e. 
in the Ideas; certitude is in Uie judgment 
the mind makes of those ideas. 

The schoolmen distinguish two kinds of cer- 
titude : the one of speculation, arising from 
the evidence of the thing; the other of adhe-- 
sion, which arises from the importance thereof: 
this last they apply to matters of faith. 

Further, 'the schools distinguish three other 
kinds of certitude, which regard the three dif- 
ferent kinds of evidence whence they arise. 

Ce RT f TO D K (Metaphysical), is that arising 
from a inctaidiysicul evidence: such is that a 
g^'ornctrician has of the truth of this proposi- 
tion, ** that the three angles of a triangle are 
equal to two right ones.’* 

Certitude (Physical), is that arising 
from physical evidence: such is that a man 
has, Uia't there is lire on his hand, when he 
secs it blaze, and feels it burn. 

Certitude (Moral), is that founded on 
moral evidence ; such is that a person has, that 
he has gut, or lost a cause, when his attorney 
and friends send him an express notice of it, or 
a copy of the judgment, &c. 

Moral certitude is fremicntly equivalen^^to 
metaphysical certitude. Thus a criminal who 
hears the sentence read, frequently makes no 
doubt either of his condemnation or execution; 
aiid< vet has nothing, here, beyond a moral ccr- 
tltucfe ; for metaphysical certitude he has none; 
neither has he any physical certitude, except as 
to what relates to the reading of the sentence, 
and the action of the executioner, when he 
takes hjin into his possession. 

CEl^TOSA, a celebrated Carthusian mo- 
nastery, in thcduchyof Mi)an^4 mU!9i ffom 
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Pavia. Its park is surrounded by a wuU ^ 
miles HI circuit, and contains several villages* 
CERVANTliS. See Saavedra. 
CERVEUHT, in music, a very short kind 
of bassoon formerly much in use. 

CEftVElTO (Giovanni l*aoH), a painter 
of Genoa, who was the disciple and succcssliul 
imitator of Valerio Ca&tclU. He died in 17t>7. 

CsavEXTO,anTta]ian musician, who came 
to England about 174X), being then an old man; 
and was engaged at the theatre in Drury-Kme 
to play the bass. He died in 17 ^, aged 
The follovvlu^ anecdote of this performer and 
Mr. Garcick is a good proof of ilte obsequious- 
ness of the one, and th,e vanity of the other. 
One night when the whole house was in pro- 
found silence during one of Garrick ’s solemn 
pauses, |M)or Ccrv.clU), being half asleep, stretch- 
ed wide his jaws, and uttered a loud yawn, 
which set the audience in a roar of laughter. 
This was very mortifying to our Roscius, who, 
at the close of the performance, attacked tlic 
musician with the greatest violence in the 

t reeii-room. ** Oh, Mr. Garrick!" cried the 
umble scraper, ** 1 beg ten tousand pardons— 
but it is alvay the vay ven 1 be ver much pleas- 
ed.*’ The flattery disarmed Garcick of his rage 
at once. ifFatkins.) 

CERVICAL, (cervkalis; from cervix, the 
neck). Belonging to the neck; as cervical 
uer\TS, cervical muscles, &c. 

Cervical arteries. Artcrite ccrvicales. 
Branches of the siibclavians. Sec An atomv. 

CERVIX, {cervix)* The hinder part of the 
neclc 

CERUXEAN. CfiRULBous. a. {carulcus, 
Lat.) Blue; skvcoloured {Houle), 
CERULPFrCK. a, (from cfn//for/.9.) Hav- 
ing the power to produce a blue colour {Grew), 
CERUMEN, (dim. of cera, wax). Tbc 
waxy secretion of the cars, siuiaied in the 
meatus auditoriiis externus. 

CERUSSA, (ccruf^a, xnjofo-w, from 
wax, or from ri/rrcz, Arab.). Ceruse. While 
lead. This preparation is the acetous oxyd of 
lead in the new chemical nomenclature, oxyd- 
um plumb! album acetatum. This substance 
is obtainerl by the oxydation of the metal by 
means of the acetic acid applied in the form of 
vapours or fumes of vinegar, and then dissolv- 
ing the oxyd in carbonic acid. This article is 
principally made in Great Britain and Hol- 
land; anci the general process. employed in ita 
manufacture is as follows.— The lead is melted 
by means of a gentle heat, and poured into irqi\ 
moulds 2 feet in height by 4 or 6 inches in 
width ; in' some liouscs they cool the lead by 
dipping it in water, while in others this is not 
practised; they only take care that it be not 
poured into the moulds too hot, as in that state 
It is apt to adhere to- their surface. In propor- 
tion as the lead diminishes in the caldron they 
put into it a fresh supply. The leader plates 
one of different degrees of thickness, varying 
from one twelfth to one twenty-fourth of nil 
inch. The pots intended to receive ihcM 
plates are from 7 to 8 inches in height, aoit 
iropi 2 to 3 inches in diameter; they are com* 
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poseci of earth vambhed within, and are widest 
at the top. At one third of their height are 
three projecting |)oints in the middle, intended 
tu support the leaden plates. The apartment 
in which the operation is performed is fre- 
uently open towards one of its sides, and is 
ividecl into different compartments hy means 
of pillars, which support strong platforms in- 
tended to contain the beds in which the pots 
are placed. Upon a bed formed in each coin- 
partment with straw, which has served as lit- 
ter, and which is raised to about the height of 
three feet, and well trodden down, are disposed 
a range of pots, without stuffing the empty 
irpaces with the dung. ^ The pots are then filled 
with vinegar to the height ot about two inches, 
so as to reach the projecting points already 
mentioned; after which a very thin plate of 
lead is intr^uced into each of them, rolled up 
in a spiral form, and supported on these projec- 
tions. The pots are afterwards covered with 
plates of leail, somewhat thicker than the for- 
mer. Upon this first stratum of dung is raised a 
aecond, of about one foot in thickness, which 
is also trodden down with care in order to 
render it more compact ; other pots are like- 
wise arranged on tnis hed, and from five to 
seven beds are raised in the same manner, their 
sides and tops being covered so that each range 
of pots is surrounded with about one foot of 
dung. The beds are of sneh a size that each 
can receive six or eight hundred pots. They 
are always placed against the pillars of the 
wooden platforms in onler to support the bed 
in proportion as it is raised, and the same pre- 
caution is used in taking them down again. 
When the fermentation ap|)ears to languish, the 
beds are watered with the urine of liorses, and 
the openings into the afiartmcnts closed up. 
Tlie ^ts are left in the beds during a month 
or six weeks. At first the mass swells up from 
the great extrication of cariioiiic acid gas : the 
fermentation in a short time, however, is mode- 
rated, and remains stationary; the average heat 
in the mass is about 40 degrees of Reaumur, or 
of Fahrenheit. After taking the beds to 
pieces, the plates are transferred to solid tables, 
where the white stratum formed on the surfaces 
of the lead is detached by striking them aliovc 
with a hammer; care being taken to moisten 
the plates with water, in order that the oxyd 
may not be raised in fx>wdcr. The leaden 
plates with which the pets were covered ex- 
hibit a more hard and com|)act crust. (CV/cp/ff/.) 
The substance thus produced is what is called 
the white-lead, which when further preparecl 
jw wrashin^and grinding, is termerl ceruse. 
Ine grinding is perrmed in the wet state, 
almost as snuff is grotind in the dry, by a large 
horizontal wheel, whose power isdtriv^ either 
from horses, steam, wind, or water, with cogs 
turning from 8 to lO or more |iestle-8ha|a^ 
pieces nf metal wliich revolve in mortars in 
which the ceruse is put. After le\igatioii, it 
is dried by a stove with paiiH, or hy other means, 
and is then ready for sale. Some manufacturers 
have a pair of norizontal stones tike those of 
the Hour-mills, for the purpose of grinding U. 


in oil. In the manufacture of ceruse, it is fre* 
quently adulterated with whiting; and in most 
cases a little lamp-black is added, to give it that 
tint which is more agreeable to the eye. 

. Van Mons states, that if lead ashes be 
dissolved in a sufficient quantity of dilute nitric 
acid, assisted by a gentle heat, and the solution 
be filtered, and tnen precipitated by chalk 
brought to an impalpable powder by levigation, 
the precipitate, when washed ancf dried, will 
be the purest and most beautiful ceruse pos- 
sible. 

Mr. Richard Fishwick, of Newcastle upon 
Tyne, has obtained apatent to secure to him- 
self the advantage of substituting exhausted 
tauner*s l)ark in the room of horse-litter, or 
mixing a proportion of one with the other. 

It has been attcmpkeii to substitute the heat 
of a furnace for that of dung, particularly in 
the north of Europe; but thougn this method 
possesses the advantage of producing no exhala- 
tion which can alter the colour of the oxyd, it 
is yet probable that, on the whole, a moist 
heat is preferable to a dry one. 

M. Chaptal affirms that he has practised the 
following method on a large scale for several 
years. One hundred parts of muriat of soda 
(common salO are dissolved in four times that 
quantity of cold water; with this solution, or 
part of it, as may be required, are mixed and 
kneaded 400 parts of pounded litharge (semi- 
vitreous oxyd of lead), and the soft paste thus 
.formed is left for some time in a state of repose ; 
the mixture is then shaken almost incessantly, 
and the remainder of the solution of muriat is 
added in proportion as it thickens, and for want 
of that some pure water. The mixture whitens, 
and swells up, and the litharge disappears; at 
the end of S4 hours boiling water is poured 
upon it, to extract the soda ; and is then eva^xi- 
rated to obtain the alkali. The muriat of lead 
which is formed assumes a beautiful yellow 
colour by calcination and melting, and is very 
useful in the arts. If a little sulphuric acief, 
very much diluted, is jK>iired upon this muriat, 
the sulphate which is formed assumes in a 
moment the colour of a very agreeable white, 
and becomes of extreme fineness. It may then 
be washed and pounded, or tnonkled into loaves 
for sale. Tliis .sulphate may be improved hy 
deconi|)Osltion with potash or soda, which pro- 
duces a white oxyd, pure and veiy heavy, dif- 
fering very little from the best white lend of 
the shops. Application ofChem. to the Arts, 
IV. 3 17— ip. 

Ceruse is much u.scd by the painters, both in 
oil and water-colours; and no substance has 
yet been discovered wliic.h is so well adapted to 
tliis purpose whether for interna] or external 
use. 'fne discovery of some other white for an 
oil-colour is desirame, on account of the injury 
which the workmen employed in the manufiic- 
tiire and the use of ceruse sustain from its de- 
leterious exhalations, which, in common with 
other preparations of lead, pr^ura that dreadful 
disease which is known as the colic of myicrals, 
or of painters. See Colic. ^ 

To gnatd, at leatst in soQie measorei a^iiist 
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tKe$e pernicious effects, it has been recom** 
inended that the colours should never be ground, 
but ill spacious apartments, and never in a diy 
state $ that the tace be covered with a mask} 
*and that the operator place himbelf in a current 
of air which may cariy off .the vapours as they 
rise. M. Chaptal and others have obscr\'cd 
that the odour of vinegar speedily corrects the 
uernicious effects of these exhalations, by com- 
bining with, and precipitiiting them. 

btord Dundonald invented an easy method of 
preparing ceruse, in which he directs common 
lead to be reiluced to a calx, but not too fine, 
and to have a proportion of five-sixth parts 
lliereof, intimately mixed with muriat, or so- 
lution of potass. In this state he directs it to 
be frequently stirred, in order to have the new 
surfaces of the mixture ex|iOsed to the carbonic 
acid of atmospheric air ; as his lordship observes, 
that the eHccts of the carbonic acid on the al- 
kali existing in the present state of. the mixture 
is essentially necessary, in order to effect the in- 
tended purpose. Ill this state it is to be fre- 
quently sprinkled with water; and, after the 
calx has been long enough immersed with the 
muriate to be sufficiently operated upon, the 
muriate is to be levigated by common water 
from the calx, and to be concentrated by eva- 
ponition, in order to be made use of at a future 
period with other calx. The calx is to be after- 
wards gjiouiid, levigated, aiul dried for use. 

For this discovery his lordship obtained a 
patent on the 8tli of August I 797 ; and the 
success which has attendeci the former patents 
of this scientific nobleman leads us to conclude, 
that the present discovery is entitled to the at- 
tention of the public. 

Ceruse is soiiietimes employed medicinally, 
in form of jiowder and ointment, to children 
whose skin is fretted. It should, hovi'cvcr, be 
used cautiously, as there Is great reason to be- 
lieve that complaints of the bowels of children 
originate from its absorption. 

Cerussa acetata. Snccliarum satumi. 
Sugar of lead. This is an ucetlte of lead, and 
therefore called aivtis plumli in the new che- 
mical nomenclature. It possesses adstringent 
and sedative powers, and is given internally, in 
very small doses, in hannorrhagic complaints. 
Great attention should be paid to keeping the 
bowels o|)en during its exhibition, for it other- 
wise produces the colica pictonuai. Externally, 
it is employed as a powerful resolvent in in- 
Hammato^ affections. 

CEllVUS. Deer. In zoology, a genus of 
the class mammalia, order pccora. Horns 
solid, branched, annual ; tip thicker, and cover- 
ed with a downy skin ; fore-teeth, lower eight; 
.tuskless, or upper tusk solitary. The animals 
of this kind live in wooils; fight with the 
horns ; stamp with the fore-feet ; and have no 
ball-bladder ; flesh tender and wholesome. 
Eleven species. ^ , 

1. C. pigjsrgi^s* Tailless roe. Tailless; horns 
three-forked ; body deep-red beneath, and on 
the limbs paler ; roiincl the nose and on the 
sides of the upper lip black ; tip of the lip and 
rump Ivbitc}’ horns tuherculatc at the base; 
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ears within white, liairy. Inhabits the woody 
mountains of Hcrcania, Russia, and Siberia ; 
b^mes hoary in winter, and descends into the 
plains ; larger than the common roe, 

2. C. alces. Moose. Elk. Horns palmate 
with short beams, or beamless ; throat cariui- 
ciilate; ears long, large, upright, slouching; 
upper lip broad square, deeply-furrowed, hang- 
ing over the mouth ; nose broads nostrils large; 
neck short, slouching, with an upright mane s 
tail very short, spurious hoofs large, loose, mak- 
ing a rattling noise in travelling. Inhabits 
Europe, America, and Asia, as far as Japan ; 
size of a horse : gentle except when teased by 
the gad-fly ; feeds on twigs and branches oftreea- 
and marsh-plants ; goes on its hoofs with a 
shambling gait at the rate of fifty miles a day; 
skin hard, almost able to resist a musket hall ; 
flesh good; greatest height seventeen hands, 
greatest weight twelve hundred and thirty 
pounds. The horns have occasionally measur- 
ed thirty-two inches in length: the female 
somewhat smaller. Another variety with pal- 
mate horns, beams long ; anthers* flattened ; 
palm-snags long; one on the inner crlge of 
each palm. The animal no longer known to 
be in existence ; but the horns frequently dug 
out of the peat-bogs in Ireland ; larger thau 
those of the common elk. See Nat. Hist. PI. 

Lxxr. 

3. C. elephus. Stag. Of this species several 
varieties. 

ft. Horns branched, round, rccurvatc. 

^ Largtsr; hair on the neck longer. 

y. I.«ss; body brown. 

Horns very ample. 

i. Size of a common dog; inhabits China. 
In ail body above Jawny-brown, beneath 
whitish, rarely all while ; fawn spotted with 
white; the lachrymal duct very distinct; 
brunches increasing in number every )ear. In- 
habits Europe, North America, and Asia, in 
herds of many females, with their young under 
the guidance of one male ; swims well ; gentle, 
except during the season of the ^d-fly; fights 
furiously for the females, whidi are seldom 
horned;, fcinaic gravid eight months; brings- 
one, rarely two young; drops its horns in 
February or March, and recovers them (Villy 
by July ; of elegant shape, three feet and half 
high. 

4. C. tarandus. Rein-deer. Of this also 
there ‘arc several varieties. 

o. Homs branched, round, rccun’ate, sum- 
mits palmate. 

€• Horns entirely round, covered with a hairy 
skin. 

y. Homs straight, with one branch at the 
base turned back. 

Ill all of them body brown above, gradually 
growing whiter with age ; mouth and body 
below wliite ; tail white, hair thick, under the 
neck long ; six six, .the two hinder spurious 
tamed ; of exquisite anicll ; flesh good when 
salted; size of c. dama. 

C, porcinus.. Porcine deer. Homs slen-^ 
der, three-forked ;bocly above brown; hetiealh;^ 
cinereous, luhabite' India ; three feet and half 
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long, iwo halThi^; ii6iTfs thirt^n ihches 
Idng ; tail eight ; txnly thi6khh> and feet slen- 
There is another va'ritty found at th^ 
Cape, llody yelloivtsh with white spots* 

9. C. Mcxican'iis. Mexican deer. Homs 
three-forked at the tip, turned forward ; body 
fawny: when young snolted with white; head 
Lirgc ; eyes large, bright ; flesh inferior to ve- 
nison. Inhabits New Spain, Guinea, and 
firasil. 

10. C. cnprcolus. Koe. ^ Horns branehed 
tOuhd, erect ; suinOiits bihd ; body brown- 
tawny. Hair soft, in sumOier smooth ; above, 
tawny with pey tips; beneath, white: in ‘win- 
ter longer, hoary, blackish on the back ; face 
blackish ; horns from six to eight inches long; 
leg^ slender ; tail an inch long. There is an- 
other variety, with body white; hoofs and nose 
black. Inhabits the less mountainous woods 
of Europe and Asia in small troops ; active ; 
drops its horns in autumn, recovers them in 
winter ; never grows fet ; flesh very delicate ; 
gravid from twenty to twenty-two weeks; 
brings twins ; female w'ithont horns ; feeds on 
shoots of fir and beech : two and a half feet 


11. C. muntjac. fiib-faced deer. Three 
longitudinal ribs from the horns to the e3‘es ; 

tnsk nrojeefing. Inhabits in small tribes 
Java and Ceylon; less than the roe; horns 

S laced on a bony process which is covered with 
air, three- forked; uppermost branch hooked; 
flesh good. 

CEUYX, in antiejuity, a sort of public criers 
appointed to proclaim or nublish things aloud 
in public assemblies. Trie cciyx among the 
Greeks answered to the pntcj among llie Ro- 
mans. Tiiere were two kinds ofceryces, civil, 
and sacred. The fotnier were those appointed 
to call assemblies, and make silence therein ; 
also to go on messages, and do the oince of our 
hemlds, &c. The sacred eeryces were a sort 
of priests, whose oiTice was to proclaim silence 
In the public games and sacrifices, publish the 
names of the conquerors, proclaim feasts, and 
the like. 

CESARE, among logicians, one of the 
inodes of the second figure of syllogisms ; the 
minor proposition of which is an universal af- 
firmative, and ihcothizr two universal nega- 
tives: thus, 

CE No immoral books ought to be read ; 

SA But every obscene book is immoral; 

RB iTiereforc no obscene books ought to- be 
read. 

CESPEDES (Paul), a Spanish painter of 
the 16th century. His pictirre of the last sup- 
per, in the cathedal of Cordova, is greatly 
edmired. He is also spoken of as a man of 
kttersas well as an He died in 16O8, 
aged above 70. 

CESPITOUS. (cespes, turf.) In botany. 
Cum' multi caulek ex eadem radice prodeunL— 
A cespitose or turfy plant, has many stems frorh 
the same root, usually formit^ a close thick 
c^i^t fh'matM to^mer. 

Cess. $, (from 1. A Iciy made 
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updih ttie inhabitantii of a placb, Tatied kecortf* 
to their property {Speh.). 1^. ITie act of 
layraig rates. 3. Bounds or limits (Shaksp,). 

To Cbss. V, a. To rate ; to lay charge on; 

^I&^SAO’ION. 5 . (cessatioy Latin.) 1. A 
stop ; a rest {Hayward) • 8. Vacation ; suspen* 
sion {Addiion). 3. End of action {Arbuthnoi), 
4. A pause of hostility, without peace {K. ChS. 

CESSA^VIT. a. (Latin.) A writ that lies 
upon this general ground, that the person 
against whom it is brought hath, for two years, 
omitted to perform such services as he is obliged 
by his tenure {Coweii). 

CESSlBl'LlTY. s. (from cedo, cessum', 
Latin.) The quality of reetding, or giving way 
{Diglp. 

CE^SIBLE. a. {cessum, Latin.) Easy to 
give way {Digby), 

CE'SSION. s. {cesition, Fr.) 1. Retreat ; 
the act of giving way {^acon), 8. Restgiialion ; 
the act of yielding up (7V9».). 

Cession, in law, an act by which a person 
surrenders and transmits to another person U 
right which belonged to himself. Cession ib 
more particularly used in the civil law for a t'O- 
liintary surrender of a person's effects to his cre- 
ditors, to avoid imprisonment. 

Cession, in the ecclesiastical law, is when 
an ecclesiastical person is created a bishop, or 
when a parson of a parish takes another bene- 
fice without dispensation, or being otherwise 
nualified. In both these cases their first bene- 
uccs become void by cession, without any re- 
signation ; and to those livings that the person 
had, who was created bishop, the king m.ay 
present for that time, whosoever was patron df 
them ; and in the other case the patron may 
present; but by dispensation of retaindcr, a 
otshop may retain some or all the preferments 
he was entitled to, before he was marie bishop. 

CESSIONARY, a. (from cm207i.} Imply- 
ing a resignation. 

CESSMENT, s. (from cess.) An assess- 
ment or tax. 

CESSOR. s, (from ersso, Lat.) lie th.tt 
ceases or neglects so long to perform a duty, 
that he incurs the danger of law {Coweii), 

OESTRUM. Bastard jasmin. In botan)r, 
a genus of the class ixmtandria, order moiib- 
gyhia. Corol funnel-form; stamens with k 
small tooth in the middle ; berry one>cclled, 
many-seeded. Eleven species; West Indies 
and South America ; flowering shrubs rising 
in height from five to twelve feet, With white 
or pale yellow corols. All require much care, 
and a nigh artificial heat; and for the most 
part may be propagated by cuttings Or debdi. 

CESTUI, a French word, signifying he ^ 
him, frequently in our bw-writings. Thu's * 
cestui qiu trust, a person who has lands, Ac. 
coroinittcd to niin for the benefit of another ; 
and if such person does not perform his trust, 
he is compidlable to it in chancery. Cestui 
qui vie, one for whose life any lands, Ac. ard 
granted. Cestui qui use, a person to wl^ose use 
any one is infeofl<M of lands or tenements. For- 
merly the feoffees to uses were deemed* oWneib 
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« the [and. but Wvt the possessioa it ai^udged 
1| cestui flui *we. 

fCJESTUS/ among ancient poets, afineem- 
iroide^l girdle worn by Venus, endowed with 
I faculty of charming, and conciliating love. 

I I'iic word is also written cestum, and ^s- 
lon : it comes from Kt^ot, a girdle, or other thing 
embroidered, or wrought with' a needle; de- 
rived, according to Servius, from xevrnv, pun- 
gere: whence also incestus; a\erm used at 
first for any indecency by undoing the girdle, 
&:c. but now restrained to that between persons 
near akin. See Incest. 

Homergives a description of the mystic effects 
of this cestus, which we here subjoin in the 
words of his translator Popc : 

In it was every art, and ev*ry charm. 

To win the wisest, and the coldest warm : 

Fond love, the gentle vow, the gay desire. 

The kind deceit, the still-reviving fire. 

Persuasive speech, and more persuasive sighs. 

Silence that spoke, and eloquence of eyes. 

Tills Action, which is extremely beautiful, 
has been happily imitated by Tasso, in his ma- 
gic cinclurc of Armida. 

CETA'CEOUS. a. (from ceie, Lat.) Of 
the whale kind (Brown. Bay ) . 

CE^'rE, in zoology, the seventh order of the 
class mammalia, including the monodon, Iia- 
locna, physetcr, and dciphinus. The following 
ill the ordinal character : 6ns pectoral, instead 
of feet ; tail horizontal, flattened ; clawlcss ; 
teeth in some cartilaginous, in some bony ; 
nostrilless ; instead of which is a (istnlous open- 
ing in the anterior and upper parrof the head ; 
food molluscic and Aslics; nabitatlon the ocean. 
Notwithstanding the reseniblnnce of the habits 
and manners of this order to those of Ashes, 
and the repugnance of ihe vulgar at believing 
whales and dolphins, &c. can be otherwise 
than Ashes, they are necessarily arranged with 
man and quadrupeds, in the class mammalia, 
fmin their similarity of physical structure ; the 
heart having two auriclcs'nnd two ventricles ; 
the blood being warm ; lungs respiring alter- 
tiatcly; eye-lids moveable; ears hollow, receiv- 
ing sound through the medium of the air ; ver- 
tebne of the n^k seven ; lumbar bones and 
coccyx ; teats lactiferous, with which they suckle 
their young. 

jpHTERACH, in botany. (Blanchard says 
fjiis word is corrupted from pierygUt nUpvi, as 
peieryga, celery ga,auil cctcrach.) Scolo|)endria 
yera. Suleenwort. Miltwaste. This small 
bushy plant, asplcniuin cetcrach, frondibus 
pinnatindia, loins allcrnis confluentibiis obtu- 
sis, of Linn^us, grows upon old walls and rocks. 
It has an herbaceous, mucilaginous, rougUisli 
rtaste» and is recommended as a pectgral. In 
^ptitn it is given, with great success, in ne- 
phritic and calculous diseases. See Aspl£« 
Nium. 

CETHEGUS, The most remarkable of this 
panic among the Romans are the two fojlow- 
ing: a ^ribuhe at Home, of the most corrupted 
fciorals,^ who joined Catiline in his conspiracy 
the. state, and was coomiissiolicd to 
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murder Cicero, tie was apprehended, and, 
with Eentulus, put to death by the Roman se- 
nate. (P/iiI.) — P. Coin, a iiow'er ful Roman, who 
embraced the party of Marius against Sylla; 
His mistress had obtain^ such an ascendahey 
over him, that she distributed his favours, and 
Lucullus was not ashamed to court her smiles, 
when he wished to be appointed general against 
Mithridates. 

CETONIA. In the Fahrician system of 
entomology, a tribe belonging t<i the class 
coleoptera, genus scarabxus. Bee Scara- 

fiJBUS. 

CETRA, a small leathern shield used by 
the ancient Spaniards, Moors, and even Bn« 
tons. 

CETUS, in astronomy, the whale, . an old 
southern constellation, under Pisces. It con- 
sists of 93 stars of the Arst six magnitudes, via. 
0. 2. 8. 13. 10. Go. In the neck of.Cetus is 
a remarkable star which grows brighter and 
punter alternately, owing, as is supposed, to its 
rotation on its axis; the period of its changes 
is about 312 days. 

CEVADILLA (cevadilla, dim. of ceveda, 
barley, Spanish.) Cevadilla htspanorum. Se- 
vadilla. Sabadilla. Hordeiim caustic, urn. In- 
dian caustic barley. The plant whose seeds 
are thus denominated is a species of veratruin : 
they arc powerfully caustic, and are aclnitui- 
stered with very great success as a vermifuge. 

CEVKNNES, mountains of Languedoc, in 
France, remarkable for the frequent meeitiigs 
of the protestants, as a place of security against 
the tyranny of their governors. In the reign of 
queen Anne, an attempt was made to assist mem 
by an English Heel in the Mediterranean ; but 
tnc ex)>cdition failed, because the French liad 
occupied the passages. 

(/EUl'A, a seaport town of Africa, on the 
south coast of the Mediterranean, in the king- 
dom of Fez, belonging to Spain, with a good 
harbour for small vessels, the see of a bishop, 
suffragan of Lisbon. This town was taken 
from the floors in the year 1409, ^7 John, 
king of Portugal, and continued annexed to 
that crown till the revolution in the year 
lG40, when it fell to Spain, and was Anally 
ceded to that country by the treaty of Lis- 
bon, in the year 1G88. ,It withstood a vigp- 
iffns siege a^inst the Moors in lG97: it is 
situated in tne narrowest part of the Medi- 
terranean, not above Ave leagues from Gib- 
raltar. Lat. 35. 48 N. Lon. 5. 25 W. 
CEYENNE PEPPER. See Piper in- 

DICUM. 

CEYLON,or, the Cinnamon IsLe,th6 
Taprohana of the ancients, a lam island of the 
l^ast Iqdies, which lies on the S. E. of the Co- 
romandel coast, from which it is 8e])aTated by 
'Riunanakoiel. It is situated between six ana 
ten degrees of N. lat. and between 7S and 82 
degri^ of E. Ion. The chief towns are Can- 
dy» Columbo, and Raiiianakoiel. The island 
is about 250 miles long, and 200 broads It i» 
mountainpus and woody in the middle; but 
the coast is very Aat, and well planted with 
groves of cinnamon trees and cocoas ; and no 
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'country abounds more with elephants. Tlie 
Diilth have subdu^ all the coasts^ and shut up 
the king in his capital city. Candy* which stands 
upon a mountain in the middle of the island ; nei- 
ther the king nor his subjects being permitted 
to traihc, or to entertain any correspondence 
with other nations. The capital of the Dutch 
settlements Is the ixirt of Golumbo* situated on 
theS. W. coast oi the island. The descendants 
of the ancient inhabitants* of whom the bulk 
of the people still consists* are called Ciuglaases. 
There arc also great numbers of Moors* Mala- 
hars* Portuguese* and Dutch* upon the island. 
The tree peculiar to this island* and more va- 
luable to the Dutch tliaii the mines of Potosi 
are to the Spaniards* is the cinnamon. This 
tree is as common as any other in the woods on 
the S. W.part of the island, near Columbo ; but 
there are mw or none of them to be found near 
the N. part. (See Cinn amok.) The Portu- 
guese were the first Europeans who settled on 
this island ; but the Dutch soon drove them 
away* and established themselves on all the 
principal places along the coast. 1 ti February* 
1790, all the Dutch forts and settlements sur- 
rendered to the English; and* according to the 
prclimiiiary treaty of peace* signed in the au- 
tumn of 1801* these are all to he retained. Sec 
Percivars Ceylon* Cordiuer*s Ceylon* and Asia- 
tic Researches, vol. vi. 

CEYLANITE. See Sopor lus. 

CH A A* in botany. Sec The a. 

CHABLAIS, a town of France* in the 
deiiartment of Yonne* and late province of 
Champagne. It is famous for white wines. 
Lat. 47. 42. N. l/m. 3. 59 E. 

CHABOT* in ichthyology. See Cot- 

TUS. 

CHACx\RILLffi CORTEX. Sec Cas- 

CARILLA. 

CHACE. See Chase. 

CHACKTOOLE BAY* an excellent bay 
in Norton Somid, which discovered by 
captain Cook in 1778. l^t. 04. 31 N. I^on. 
1(52. 47 W. 

CH ACONE* amusical air* mucli rcaembling 
the saraband. 

CIIADCHOD, in Jewish antiquity. Eze- 
kiel mentions chadchod among the several 
merchandizes which were brought to Tyre. 
The old interpreters, not very well knowing the 
meaning of this term* continued it in meir 
translation. St. Jerom acknowledges that he 
could not discover the interpretation of it. The 
Chaldee interprets it fiearls ; others think that 
the onyx* ruby* carbuncle* crystal* or diamond* 
is meant by^it. 

CHiEREFOLIUM. Sec Cerefolivm. 
CHiEROPH Y lAA5M,{charQp9wllum, 
M^vxxor ; from to rejoice* and ^t/>xof* a 
leaf ; so cal led from the abundance of its leaves.) 
Chendl. Cow-parsley. In botany* a genus of 
the class pentandria* order lii^ nia. Imiit ob- 
long* almost smooth ; petals nciirt-shaped* in- 
flect^; partial infolucres reflected* concave. 
PJeven species* alint/st all of them natives of 
Kuro|>e* and the two following common to our 
hedges : 
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. 1. C. sylvestre: stem striate* smooth^ joiuMf 
rather tumid. 

d. C. temulentus;. stem rough with tumid 
joints. 

Hie first is also denominated cientaria or • 
bastard hemlock ; and forms an article in tho 
materia medica of various dispensatories* but is 
uneutitled to the smallest notice as a medicine 
of any kind. 

CH^TIA* in zoology. See Goroiuo 

AaUATICUS. 

CH ALTODON. In zoology* a genus of the 
class pisces* order thoracica. Head small ; 
mouth small; the lips retractile; teeth (mostly) 
setaceous* flexile, moveable* equal* closely set* 
and very numerous ; eyes round* small* verti- 
cal* furnished with a nictitnnt membrane; 
ill membrane from three to six-rayed ; bcnly 
road* compressed* scaly* generally fosciated ; 
dorsal and anal fins rigid* fleshy, coated with 
scales* and mostly spinous, -fauxty-cight spe- 
cies. inhabitants ot llie American or Indian 
seas, or fresh winters ; many of them exhibiting 
a beautiful display of colours ; and the flesh of 
most of them good* and of some delicious. 
Tlie form of the greater number of the specie 1 
is ovate* with u deep, compressed body ; but of 
some of them* and especially c. orbicularis* 
and iuipcrialis, nearly round, and resembling a 
flat fisli. The species chiefly worth belecting 
IS c. rostrutus, or shooting chaetodon, which 
inhabits the fresh waters ol India* and is cele- 
brated for the extraordinary manner in which 
it obtains possession of the %ing insects that 
chiefly constitute its food. When it observes 
one of these cither hovering over the water, or 
seated on some aquatic plant* it shoots against 
it* from its tubula.* snout* a drop of water with 
so sure an aim, as generally to lay it either 
dead or stupificd on the surface of the stream. 
In shooting at a sitting insect it is commonly 
obaerved to approach within the distance of 
from four to six feet, before it dances its water. 
When confined in a large vessel of water, it ia 
said to afford much diversion by its dexterity in 
thiscxcrcisc ; since if a fly or other insect be fas- 
tened to the edge of the vessel, the fish imme- 
diately |)crceives it, and shoots at it with ad- 
mirable success The same faculty is said to 
appertain to various other species of this genus 
as well as c. robtratus : though the last appears 
to possess it in a pre-eminent degree. Tha 
specific character is tail entire; dorsal-spines 
nine : the fin with a black ocellate spot : snout 
cylindrical ; bo^ white with brown longitu- 
dinal lines and nve transverse bars, the hmder 
ones edged with white. See Nat. Hist. Pi. L, 
ToCtlAFE. V. a, (ecAa^er, French.) 1. 
To warm with rubbing (Sidney) » 2. To heat 
by rage or fury (S/iakspeare). 3. To perfume 
(Suckfin^). 4. To make angry (Knoltcs). * 
To Chafe, v, it. 1. To rage ; to (Vet ; to 
famc(jPtfpc). 2.T0 fret against any thing (iSA.). 

Chafe, s. (from the verb.) A heat; a 
rage ; a fuiy ; a passion ; a fume (Hudibras), 
Chafe- WAX. s. An officer belonging to 
the lord chancellor* who fits the wa% for the 
sealing of v/ritF (llarris), • 
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. GHA^iR- »• (ceajM)ji, Saxon.) An insect ; 
a sortof yellow beetle. See Scarabjeus. 

CIIA'PERV. j. A forge in an iron mill. 

CHAFF, s. (ccaF» Saxon.) 1. The husks 
of corn tiiat are separated by thrashing and win- 
nowing {firydm)> 2, It b used for any thing 
wurthbss. 

, Chaff Cpa/ca ) In botany, the dry calyx 
of corn and grasses, in common language ; uy 
Linn^us callra gliiina. (See Glume.) Also, 
a dry membranaceous body interposed be- 
tween two florets, in some of the class synge- 
nesia. 

Chaff, in husbandry, denotes not only 
the husks of the corn separated by screening 
or winnowing, but straw cut small for the food 
of cattle. 

Chaff-cutter, or Straw-cutter, a 
machine for making chaff to feed horses. 

In the year 1797, the Society for the Encou- 
ragement of Arts, &c. conferred a reward of 
30 guineas on Mr. Robert Salmon, for his 
improved machine for cutting straw, of which 
we have given an engraving, in PI. 39. 

Fig. 1, A, A, are two knives, fixed on the 
inside of the fellies of two wheels B, B, which 
arc firmly connected ; the edges of such knives 
lieing at an angle of about 4.0 degrees from the 

1 )lanc of the wheels' motion. Further, these 
cnives are directed in such manner, that they 
arc acted upon Iw the springs Ci, C ; the Irftter 
being so adjusted, as to give them the requisite 
degree of pressure against the box for cutting 
the straw : to prevent them from conung too 
forward, and thus occasioning an unnecessary 
friction, wedges arc placed under the staples a, 
a, which must be drawn out us the knives wear, 
so as to facilitate their progress ; a contrivance, 
by which new knives may occasionally be sub- 
stituted, as they will always be duly regulated 
by the springs. ' 

D, is a round wooden block, fixed to one 
side of the wheel, having four holes, and a 
moveable screw : to this block is attached, by 
means of screws, one end of the feediug-arm 
K, which runs in a direction nearly hori- 
zontal to the cross-har F, at the end of the box 
G. Such end is fixed to the cross-bar, 1^ the 
pin hf which may be shifted to five diflercnt 
holes in V : so that, by means of these, and 
of the four holes in the block I), twenty 
changes n>ay be obtained in the length of the 
chaff. 

The straw is brought forward by two rollers 
in the box G, delineated in fig. 2, which arc 
turned from the outside by the ratch-wheels 11, 
(one being on each side of the box), and move 
with grater or less velocity, accordingly as the 
stroke is given to the cross-bar by the feeding- 
arm and wheel. Thus, when the knife cuts, 
‘ the straw remains at rest; and, on removing 
the pin from the ctoss-bar, the supply immedi- 
ately ceases; though the motion or the knives 
continue. 

I > is a pressing weight, suspended beneath 
the bax, which may be rendered more or less 
powerful, by shifting it on the bearer K, whence 
It ^p^ds : such weight may also be inclined 
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to either side, according to circumstanees ; a.nd 
will contribute to force the straw towards the 
kntfb, while it counterbalances the ratch-wheel 
of the upper roller. Near the fulcrum of this 
htmt is fastened a chain, represented by the 
dotted line c ; the upper end of which is con-, 
iiccted with u roller, having at each extremity 
a small iron bar, that is joined to tlic end of 
the iippcr-spikcd roller ; so that the straw is 
uniformly pressed between the two cylinders. 

L, is a winch, serving to turn the machine.’ 

M, M, M, M, the frame of the implement. 

Fig. S. represents the two rollers above al- 
luded to, in describing the box G. 

With a view to employ this straw-cutter to 
the best advantage, its inventor proposes to 
place a second box at the end of the first : it 
may be made of any length, and suspended by 
a line and counter-weight ; by means of which 
its end is brought down level, while it is filling 
with straw ; then drawn up, so as to give the 
second box a declivity ; and thus the straw is 
more expeditiously brought forward. The chief 
improvement of this additional apparatus is, 
the ficility with which straw may be cut, while 
considerable time is saved ; as it will not be- 
come necessary to stop at intervals, in order to 
supply the machine. This machine has been 
a little improved by Mr.dlowntrcc. 

Dr. Willich gives the following description 
of coiuit Ricsch's newly-invented straw-cutter. 

Fig. 1 , represents a front view of the ma- 
chine. See also PI. 39. 

A, the balance, being fastened at the upper 
end of die cylinder Q, is directed and put in 
motion by one person : with this, view, there 
is a pivot, P, applied to that cylinder (which 
pivot is explained in fig. 10, and likewise ap- 
pears in fig. 2, atK, in a socket, L)» which 
IS managed by a handle in the piece of timber, 
at the lower part of the balance 6. 

B, B, are the levers which, by the action 
of the balance A, are alternately raised, so 
that the knives C, C, cut the supply of straw 
in d, d, subsequent to the motion of the arms 
Z, Z ; which are connected with such levers 
and knives. 

C, C, the knives. 

D, D, the legs of the boxes : d, d, repre- 
sent the projecting straw submitted to the ope- 
raiioii. 

E, 15, the upper parts of the legs before 
‘ alluded to, terminating, and secured, at the 

top ; in order that the boxes may not be moved 
or dislodged by the inoliun of the engine. At 
/,/, the two places arc visible, through which 
the moveable arms, fig. 2, M, M, are in- 
serted. 

F, F, the beams, which are secured both 
above and below, and in which the knives 
are moved by small rollers, as described fig. 9. 

m, m, (scarcely legible in the plate) are the 
cushions or guards, which push forwiird the 
straw contained in the box : this object is espe- 
cially promotec^by the springs, n, n, that com- 
press tne cushions, and ought, therefore, to be 
sufficiemly strong and elastic : but, accorrlihg 
to a later improvement of count Rieich, wood* 
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screws placed on guard-boards, instead of cush- 
ions, more effectually answer the purpose. 

S, S, the regulating pins, by means of which 
the straw may be cot to any length required. 

T, T, (beuig very minute in our plate) re- 
present the diameter of the two levers. 

U, U, (below’ the last-mentioned letters) are 
small cornices. 

Fig. Sf, a side view of the engine, in which 
the whole length of the box is delineated: 
and, as by the mechanism of this contrivance 
the straw is pushed forwanl, the parts by which 
such purpose is effected are here distinctly re- 
presented 

1. The knife C. 

2. For the illustration of K, and L, see 

fig. e. 

3. The ralch-wheels II, as exhibited in an- 
other point of view, lig. 3 and 4. 

4. The arms M, M. 

5. The lever N. 

6. The regulator S. 

7. The cornice U. 

8. Thcle^crT, in full length, and to the 
extremity of which a sudicient quantity of 
lead is attached, to present it from remaining 
stationary when elevated. 

p. Tiic canvas r, which is farther explained 
in fig. 4, and 11. 

10. The l«>wer transverse hole o, which is 
displayed in fig. 11, and 12 ; as likewise is iv, 
in fig. II. 

Fig. 3, a sketch of the inner part of the box, 
with its compressing bpards H, 11, JI, which 
arc delineated in fig. 2, and 11 ; hut a profile 
of which, exhibiting their iron teeth or cogs, is 
given fig. 8, H,H. 11,11. 

Fig. 4, also represents the inner breadth of 
the box, though troin the lower part, as far as 
the emulating wheel •, farther, the canvas o, 
on which the straw is placed: the latter is car- 
ried a ong by the rotary motion of the wheels, 
according as the arms arc acted upon by the 
lever. The letters r and K, occurring in, and 
at the side of this figure, will be accounted for 
in the description of the following. 

Fig. 5, is an indented iDiecc of machinery, 
^stllcd the straw- thruster, delineated fig. 2, and 
which is attached below the fccding-box in 
front of the frame, being marked liy G, fig. 
£, and 1 1 . This thruster rises togetner with 
the levers ; as it is intimately connected with 
the arms Z, into which the knives arc in- 
serted, having the size of the piece denoted by 
the letter U, (fig. 4), and the aperture, thmign 
which it passes at the bottom of the box, being 
visible at r. 

, Fig. 6, is the socket supporting the roller e, 
by means of the pivot P, represetiicd fig. 10, 
ami which roller moves as may be perceived 
by the upper beams marked L, L, at K, K, 
fig. 2. 

Fig. 7, section of pnrt«.. ihc beam in which 
the Knives C, C, of fig. 1, «ind 2, move in 
1, I j so that they may be placed higher or 
lower : hence their scope or extent of motion 
inay'bc observed in (his figure, pointed out by 
the letter y. 


Fig. 8, has already been described in figk 3.' 

Fig^ 9» likewise been explained, by stat« 
ing the mechanism of the beams, F. F. 

Fig. 10, has been accounted for, at fig. 1« 
P, is the pivot ; and the pin which serves to 
secure the former. 

^ Fig. 11, a view of a box from the opposite 
side of fig. 2 : at the dotted lines r, r, is the 
canvas mentioned in the description of fig. 4, 
with this difference, that in such figure it ap- 
pears within, while in fig. 11, it is shewn 
from without, in the. same manner as the cloth 
passes round the ratch-whcels, while the ma- 
chine is in motion. 

Fig. 12, is a section of the box viewed from 
behind ; the pidee of wood o, at the bottom, 
with inserted spindles ; and the aperture serves 
for the reception of the lower part of the straw- 
thruster G, fig. 5. For the arm w moves be- 
hind at X, fig. 2, and ] 1, in the same manner as 
the staves Z, Z, to which the knives are fixed. 
Lastly, the balancing levers marked y, y, fig. 

1 1 , arc designed for tne purpose of more firmfy 
compressing the straw by the appropriate boards : 
at fig. 1. is the place in which the arms, 
M, M, fig. 2, pass and move during the opera- 
tion of the machine. 

The principal advantages of count Riesch’s 
straw-cutter, appear to be the following ; name- 
ly, 1 . that it cuts the straw in two boxes at 
the same time ; 2. that the straw placed in 
such boxes is regularly advanced, without any 
farther aid or attention ; and, 3. -that the chaff 
thus manufactured is not only eaten with 
avidity by cattle, but also is more salubrious 
than any other cut straw ; because it is ren- 
dered much softer by the powerful compression 
of the machine. He farther observes, that one 
man is capable of cutting at least 100 trusses 
of straw in the course, of one day, or within 
10 hours j whereas, by the common method, 
fue men are required for performing a similar 
task. 

In order to explain more distinctly the me- 
chanism of this apparently complicated ma- 
chinery, it should be remarked that, instead 
of the usual fly-wheels, the whole motion is 
effected by means of the l>alance, A. fig. 1 , 
and 2. Thus, one person supplies the two 
boxes with straw, swings the moveable arms, 
and manages the work, without any farther 
assistance. When the engine was first con- 
structed, the action of the balance was ex- 
tremely difficult, till the levers B, B, fig. I. 
were brought nearer to the roller Q ; an altera- 
tion by which the hypomochlion, or the centre 
of motion, became shorter, and the power of 
the lever was better accommodated to the centre 
of the cylinder. Now the balance was easily 
moved, and by means of the regulating pins 
S, S, fig. 1 , the straw could be cut of various^ 
lengths ; but in case it be wanted uncommonly 
short, the teeth of the ratch-wheel A, A, A, fig. 
2, should stand more closely together ; in con- 
sequence of which, the moveable arms g, g, g, 
will advance to a shorter distance, and protrude 
only a few lines of the straw, which ngiay thui^ 
|?c cut to a very diminulive size. ^ 
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'In supplying the box with straw, the work- 
man ought to dispose it in regular layers, as 
tilosely compressed as possible ; for otherwise, 
if it be puit there in an irregular manner, it 
will become entangled between the ratch- 
wheels, and the machinery will eidier fail of 
pushing it forward, or protrude it in bundles. 
Ilciice, the inetluxl of arranging the stiaw pro- 
perly requires especial attention ; and its regu- 
lar progression towards the knives cannot be 
effected, unless every part of the apparatus be 
in perfect order, and unison with tiie whole. 
With this view, the canvas r, fig. 2, and 1 1, 
which contains the layers within the box (these 
being rolled forward by moans of the cylinders 
H, 11, H, fig. 3), must he properly expanded. 
The compressing boards H, H, H, fig. 2, and 
11, should likewise he firmly applied by the 
regulating pin S. The levers U, U, fig. 1, 
and 2, ougnt to be sufficiently raised in work- 
ing the machine ; as, in the contrary case, the 
moveable arm (straw-th roster) G, ng. 2, and 
5, consequently the moveable arms M, M, 
would not be sufficiently acted u()on, so that 
the tcelh of the ratcli-whcels II, U, H, will 
then make but a slight purchase, while the 
wheels themselves have not the necessary re- 
action ; thus, little or no straw will be pushed 
forward to undergo the operation of the kuives. 
CIlAFFEll. SeeScAUABiEUs. 
ToCiia'ffBr. V. n. (kaujfen, German, to 
buy.) To haggle ; to bargain (Swift), 
ToCha'ffer. V. a. Obsolete. I. To buy 
(Spenser), 2. To exchange («S'/jcwr<y). 

CHA'FFEREll. s, (from c/iq/Tcr.) A buyer; 
a bargainer. 

CHA'FFERN. s, (from eschauffer, Fr. to 
heat.) A vessel for heating water. 

CHA'FFERY. s, (from chaffer,) Traffick 
(Spenser), 

Ghaffery, in the iron w'orks, the name 
of one of the two principal forges; The other 
is called the hneiY. When the iron has been 
brought at the finery into what is called an 
ancony, or square mass, hammered into a bar 
in ite middle, but with its two ends rough, the 
business to be done at the chaffery is the re^ 
ducing the whole to the same shape, by ham- 
mering down these rough ends to the form of 
the middle parts. 

CHAFFlNCII, in ornithology. SeeFaiN- 

GJLLA. 

CHA'FFLF^S. a. Without chaff (Shah.). 
CHAT'FWEED. s. Cudweed. See Cen- 

TUNCULUS. 

CHATFY. 0 . Like chaff; full of chaff. 
Chaffy receptacle ; in botany palda- 
ceum receptaculum* In which the florets are 
divided by interposing chaffs or scales, As in 
dipsacus, scabiosa, hypochteris, catanaiiche, ar- 
ctium, onopordum, serratula, bideiis, santolina, 
athanasia, xeranthemum, zinnia, anth^mis, 
achillea, verbesina, sigesb^kia, buphthalmum, 
helianthiis, nidbcckia, coreopsis, silphium. 

CHA'FINGDISH. s. (from cAq/e and dish.) 
A vessel to make any thing hot in ; a portable 
grate for coals (Bacon). 

• pliAGREi a river of South America^ in 
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tlie isthmus of Darien, which runs into the 
sea, 30 miles W.S.W. Porto Bello. 

CHAGRPN. s. (chagrincg Fr.) Ill-humour; . 
vexation ; fretfuliiLSs ; peevbhness (Pope). 

To ChagrFn. V. a. (ehagritier, Fr.) To 
vex; to put out of temper. 

CHAIN, s, (chaine, French.) 1. A series 
of links fastened one within another (Genesis), 
2. A bond ; a manacle ; a fetter (Pope). 3. 
A line of links with which land is measured 
(Locke). 4. A scries linked together, as of 
causes or thoughts ; a succession (Hammond). 

To Chain, v. a. (from the noun.) l. To 
fasten or bind with a chain (Knolles). 2. To 
keep in slavery (Pope). 3. To keep by a chain 
(Knolles). 4. To unite (iSUipcare). 

Chain, a long piece of inetal composed of 
several links or rings, engaged the one in the 
other. They are made of divers metals, some 
round, some flat, others square, some single, 
some double. A gold chain is one of the badges 
of the dignity of the lord mayor of I/indoii, and 
remains to the person after his being divested of 
that office, as a mark that he has passed the 
chair. It is also the badge of office of the she- 
riff, hut only while in office. 

Chain is also a string of gold, silver, or 
steel-wire, wrought like a tissue, wliich serves 
to hang watches, tweezcr-cases, and other va^^ 
luable toys upon. The invention of these pieces 
of workmanship was derived originally from 
England, whence foreigners give them the 
name of chains of England. 

In making these cliains, a part of the wire 
is folded into little links of an oval form, the 
longest diameter al)ont three lines, the shortest 
one. These, after they have been exactly sol- 
dered, are again folded into two, and then 
bound together and interwoven by means of 
several other little threads of the same thick- 
ness, some of \vhich passing from one end to 
the other, imitate the warp of a stufl', and 
the others, which |xiss transversely the woof ; 
there arc at least four thousand little links in 
a chain of four uendants, so equally, and at the 
same time so firmly connected, that the eye 
takes the whole to consist of one piece. 

('main, in surveying, a measure of length, 
made of a certain iiiiniber of links of iron-wire, 
serving to take the distance between two or more 
places. Here we have, 

1. A chain of 50 feet, 

2. A chain of one pole or sixteen feet and 
a half in length ; especially useful in measur- 
ing and laying out garden;, and orchards, or 
the like, by the pole or rod measure, 

3. A^ chain of 4 imles, or 66 feet, or 23 
yards, in length, called Gunter's chain, and 
IS peculiarly adapted to the business of surve}'- 
ing or land-measuring, because that 10 square 
chains just make an English acre of land ; so that 
the dimensions being t'^en in these chains, and 
thence the contents computed in square chains, 
they are readily turned into acres by dividing 
by 10, or barely cutting off the last figure front 
the square chains. But it is still better in 
practice to proceed thus, viz. count the dimen- 
sions, not in cliains, but aal in links : then the 

£ 9 
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contents are in square links } and five figures 
being cut oft' for decimals, the rest are acres ; 
that 18 four figures to bring the square links to 

Z ire chains, and one more to bring the square 
ins to acres. 

In this chain, the links are each 7 inches 
and or 7*92 inches in length, which is very 
nearly J of a foot. And hence any number of 
chains or links arc easily brought to feet or 
inches, or the contrary. The best way of doing 
which is this ; multiply the number of links 
by 66, then cut off two figures for decimals, 
and the rest are feet ; or multiply links by 22 
for yards, cutting off two figures. See Sur- 
veying. 

Chain-pump. See Pump. 

Chain-shot, two balls with a chain be- 
tween them. They are used at sea to bring 
down yards or masts, and to cUt the shrouds Or 
rising of a ship. 

Thain (Top), on board a ship, a chain to 
sling the sail-yards in time of battle, in order 
to prevent them from falling down when the 
ropes by which they are hung happen to be 
shot awt-iy, or rendered incapable of service. 

, Chain-wales, or Channels, of a ship, 
porteboissoirs, are broad and thick planks pro- 
jecting horiz,ontaIly from the ship's outside, 
abreast of and snUiewhat behind the masts. 
They are formed to extend the shrouds from 
each other, and from the axis or middle lihc 
of the ship, so as to give a greater seeurity 
and support to the masts, as wdl as to prevent 
the shrouds from damaging the gunwale, or 
being hurt by rubbing a^inst it. 

Chains, in ship-building, are strong links 
or plates of iron, the lower ends of which 
are bolted through the ship's side to the tim- 
bers. 

Chains (Hanging in), a kind of punish- 
ment inflicted on 'murderers. By the stat. 25 
Geo. 11. c. 37. the judge shall direct such to 
be executed on the next day but one, unless 
Sunday intervene ; and their bodies to be deli- 
vered to the surgeons to be dissected and ana- 
tomized ; and he may direct them afterwards 
to be hui^ in chains. 

CHAlU {cathedra:) y anciently the suggestura 
or pulpit, whence the priest or public orator 
S|»ke to the people. (See Cathedra.) It is 
9till applied to the place whence professors or 
regents in the universities deliver their lec- 
tures; thus we say, the professor's chair. It is 
also applied to the chief magistrate of a city, or 
rather to tlic seat appropriated to his olnce ; 
thus we say, next the chair. 

Chair, in general, an article of furniture 
contriv^l for tbc purpose of relieving the lower 
extremities from the incumbent weight of the 
body. 

Chairs with square seals are ]r.ible to tnariy 
objections, when conside. ' with respect to 
their influence op the health of the aged, in- 
firm, and especially persons afflicfed with the 
piles, or troubled with ascatides. For these, a 
round, or blunt,, triangular form of a chair, 
resembling the shape ot a saddle, would be far 
preferable, and mo^e conducive to the alleyia- 
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tion of their complaints. The reason is bb« 
vious ; because the thighs and le^, when com- 
pressed. Occasion an additional irritation, on a 
part which is already in a preternatural state of 
excitement, or, perhaps, subject to chronic 
inflammation, as is frequently the case in the 
hemorrhoids. Nor do we advise those patients 
to accustom themselves to rest upon verp soft 
cushions, or pillows, except such as are tightly 
stuffed with horse-hair, dry mosses, or^aff. 
Hence we are of opinion, that the studious, and 
all those who are engaged in sedentary employ- 
ments, if they regard their health and conve- 
nience, should employ either round, wooden 
chairs, slightly concave, or such as we have 
before ventured to suggest. {Willich,') 

Chair (Sedan) , a covered vehicle for carry- 
ing a single person, being supported by two ra- 
ther flexible poles, and borne by two men, 
hence called chairmen. Hume sa^s the first 
sedan-chair seen in F.ngland Was used by the 
duke of Buckingham in the reign of James I, 
to the great indignation of the people, who ex- 
claimerl that he was employing his fellow-crea- 
tures to do the service of bcastS. The number 
of sedan-chairs for hire, allowed in Loudon by 
act 12 Geo. 1. c. 12. is 400. 

CHAIRMAN, the president of an assembly, 
or company ; thus we say, the chairman of a 
committee. 

Chairman, signifies also one who carries 
a sedan-chair. 

AISE DIEU, a town of France in the 
department of Upjier Loire. Its late benedic- 
line abbey was much celebratetl. Lat. 45. 15 
N. Long. 3. 4 E. 

Chaise, a sort of light open chariot, or ca- 
lash. See Coaches. 

The invention of chaises is generally ascribed 
to Augustus; though Aurelius Victor relates 
that post-chaises were first introduced by Tra- 
jan. 

CH ALASTICS (xa>-<«o’v*xa, from to 
relax.) In medicine, relaxants; preparations 
that let down the tone of animal fibres. 

CHALAZA. among naturalists, a white 
knotty kind of string at each end of an egg, 
formed of a plexus of the fibres of the mem- 
branes whereuy the yolk and white are con- 
nected together. 

Its use, according to Harvey, is to be as it 
were the poles of this microcosm, and the coii- 
ncction of all the membranes twisted and knit 
together ; whereby the liqiiors arc not only con- 
served, each in its place, hut also in its due po- 
sition to the rest. 

Derhnm adds, that they also serve to keep 
one and the same part of the yolk uppermost, 
let the egg be turned which way it will ; which 
is done by the following mechanism : the cha- 
lazas are s|)ecifically heavier than the whites 
wherein they swim ; and being braced to the 
membrane of the yolk, a little out of the axis, 
they cause one side of the yolk to be heavier 
than the other. The yolk being thus by the 
chalazac made buoyant, and kept swimming 
in the midst of two whites, is by its own 
heavy side kept with the same side always yp- 
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^rmost: which up^rmost side he imagines 
to be that whereon the clcatricula lies. 

CHALAZION {chalazion^ 

a hail-stone.) Chalaza. Graiido. An 
indolent* moveable tubercle on the margin of 
the Mlid, like a hail-stone. 

CHALCEDON and Chalcedonia, an 
ancient city of Bithynia* opposite Byzantium^ 
built by a colony from Megara. 

CHALCEDONIUS. Chalcedony. In 
orjrctology* a genus of the class earths* order 
siliceous : consisting of silica* a small quantity 
of alumine* with sometimes about a tenth of 
lime, and a slight trace of oxyd of iron ; hard, 
lightish, shining within, breaking into inde- 
terminate fragments with sharp ^ges; com- 
pact, not mouldering in the air, of a more or 
less perfectly conchoidal texture ; never o|)ake; 
tough, admitting a high polish, and generally 
of a common mrin; not melting before the 
blow-pi |3e. Seventeen species. The following 
are the chief. 

1 . C. cacholoniiis. Cacholony : kachelouy. 
Milkwhite ; somewhat diaphotious, becoming 
onake in the fire. Found in the rivers Bu- 
cnarest and Mungul, and the Feroe Islands, 
where it sometimes lies between strata of semi- 
transparent chalcedony. It is never found in 
drops or stalactitical. The Kalmucs make their 
idols and domestic vessels of it. 

2. C.genuiiius. Real chalcedony. Common 
chalcedony. Found in Cornwall and the He- 
brides \ ill Iceland, Siberia, the Feroe Islands, 
Silesia, Saxony, in various shapes, kidney- 
shaped, stalactitical, globular* botryoidal, like 
hollow pebbles, often containing air-bubbles or 
drops of water; also in angular pieces and veins 
in porphyiy and amygdalite, and sometimes 
cubic ; colour various shades of grey, with 
sometimes a tinge of green or blue ; lustre ge- 
nerally semitransparent, rarely diaphonous; the 
Aurface is rough ; fracture even, though some- 
times passing into the fine splintery or imper- 
fectly conchoidal. Specific gravity from 

to 2,655. Contains 

Silica . . S4 

Alumina mixl with iron 1 6 

100 

3. C.caeruleus. Blue chalcedony. Found 
on the shores of Scotland, in the Feroe Islands, 
Saxony, Bohemia, Hungary, and Transylvania ; 
in most respects, excepting colour, resembling 
the last. 

4. C. ni^er. Black chalc^ony* Found near 
Chomnick in Saxony imbedded In porphyry. 

5. C.lutens. Yellow chalcedony, j^ound near 
the river Tour in Siberia, and iu Ceylon, Hun- 
gaiy, and Saxony. 

o. Cariieolus. Cameolian. Cornelian. 
Blood-red, semi-trans^rent, of a perfectly 
conchoidal texture. Found in Arabia and 
Hindustan, Egypt, and various parts of Eit- 
rope, generally in rpundish pieces, and also in 
layers lu aggte : colour various shades of red ; 
lately opake, and sometimes turbid, ^ilh.a 
slender shades ; outer surface rough and 
uneven, the fragments indeterminately angular 
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and sharp-edged. Specific gravity from 2,630 
to 2,700. 

7. C. dcndriticus. Mocha stone. Pale, 
painted with deeper-coloured arboresc^t rami- 
fications. Found ill the East, Iceland^ the Pa- 
latinate of the Rhine, and other parts of Eu- 
rope ; those of the east arc esteemed the most 
valuable. 

S. C. fasciatus. Sardonyx. Marked with 
bands differing in colour and transparency. 
Found in Ceylon, Feroe, and Iceland, Bohe- 
mia, and Saxony : colour grey, somewhat pel- 
lucid, with mifk-whitc, diaphonous bands; 
rarely with rosy or green bands or blucish, or 
blood-red with white or grey ; the bands are 
narrower or broader, ot equal or unemial 
width, parallel, confluent, straight, angmar, 
or undulate. 

Q. C. onyx. Onyx. Achates. Breaking 
into concentrically crustose fragments differing 
in colour and degree of transparency. Found 
in the East Indies, Siberia, Bohemia, Por- 
tugal, and Saxony, in thicker or thinner frag- 
nicuts* and sometimes in pebbles ; the colours, 
whatever it may chance to be, grey, black, 
flesh-colour, or intermixed, alternating in va- 
rious manners, generally in concentric circles. 
The hardest species of the whole genus. Spe- 
cific gravity from 2,500 to 2,600. 

10. Chrysoprasus. Chrysoprase. Found in 
Germany, generally in solicl masses, sometimes 
in loose pebbles, or layers of asbest talc, litho- 
marg anu iron ochre : hard, but docs not strike 
fire with steel ; colour various shades of apple- 
green, sometimes other greens. Specific gravity 
3,250. 

1 1 . C. heliotropius. Heliotrope ; blood- 
stone. Diaphonous ; of a conchoidal texture ; 
green marked with opaque blood-rcd dots and 
drops. Found in Asia, Persia, Siberia, Ice- 
land, Bohemia, and Franconia in rocks of 
trap. Specific gravity from 2,620 to 2,700. 

CHaLcIDENSES, the inhabitants of the 
isthmus between Tcosanil Erythrae. 

CHALCIDICA, in antiquity, banqueting- 
houses ; some are very curious, says Mr. Per- 
rault, to know what this word signifies. Phi- 
lander thinks, that this Greek word signifies 
the places where money-matters were decided, 
or the office for the mint, supposing tliat word 
comes from brass, and hxii, justice. 

Some will have it read causidica, as much as 
to say, an hall for pleading. Festus informs 
us, that chalctdica was a sort of building first 
found out ill the city of Calcliis; Arnobus calls 
chalcidica the fine halls, where the poets 
feigned that the pagan gods supped. Barbaro 
and Buldus think it a proper name for that sort 
of buildings, which Dion says was erected by 
.Tulius Caesar in honour of his father. Pulladio 
follows Barbaro in his design, and draws this 
building in the fashion of the judgment-8eat» 
described by Vitruvius in the temple of Au- 
gustus, which was joined to the great church 
of Fano. 

M. Perrault says, ** Being assured by .the 
testimony of Ausontus, that chalcidica was a 
lofty place, which we call the first storyi ( 
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think, that these chalcidicas were lar^ and that of Onkelos, that of Jonathan son of UzieT, 
lofty halls, whore justice was administered, and that of Jerusalem. 

erected at the end of their palaces, even with CH ALDRON, an English diy measure, con- 

the gallics through which they went out of sistiiig of thirty-six bushels, heaped up accord- 
one rooiiTinto another, and where the pleaders ing to the sealed bushel kept at Guildhall, Lon- 
vralkcd.” don : but on ship- board, twenty-one chaldrons 

Cll ALOIS, in ancient geography, the chief of cools are allowed to the score. The chaldron 
city of Eubopa, in that part wliich is nearest to should weigh two thousand pounds. 

Boeotia. It was founded by an Athenian co- .CHALICE, the enp or vessel used to ad- 
lony. The island was said to he joined to the minister the wine in the sacrament, and by the 
continent in the neighbourhood of Chalcis. Roman Catholics in the mass. The use of the 
There were three other towns of the same name chalice, or coiiimunicatiiig in both kinds, is 
in Thrace, Acarnania, and Sicily, all belong- by the church of Rome (tenied to the laity, 
ing to the Corinthians (P/tw,), &c. w’ho communicate only in one kind, the clergr 

Chalcis. In zoology, a genus of the alone being allowed llie privilege of commuiii- 
class insccta, order hymenoptera. Mouth with eating in both kinds. 

a horny, compressed Jaw ; teelers four, equal; CIiA'LlCED. a. (from ca/wr, Lat.) Hav- 
anteiinas short, cylindrical, fusiform, the first inga cell orcupOS/m^wpearr) 
joint a little thicker ; thorax gibbous, lengthen- CHALIZA, in Hebrew antiqui^, the co- 
ed behind in the place of the scutel ; abdomen remony whereby[a woman left a widow nulled 
rounded and slightly pctiolate. Eleven species, ofi‘ her brother-in-law’s shoes, who should have 
found only hitherto in Euro|ic or South Ame- espoused her; after which she was at liberty to 
rica. The largest, c. asiforiiiis, of the size of the marrv whom she pleased, 
common bee: the rest for the most part much CflALK. s, (cealc, Sax. calck, Welsh.) 
smaller. See Cr eta. 

CHALCOLIS. In oryctology. See Ur a- Chalk. Creta. Carbonas calcis. Pure 
NlUM. ^ chalk is a neutral salt, formed by the union of 

CIlALCCyGRAPHER. s. (x<»Xx 9 y^Af@^.) tlie cretaceous acid with lime. It is much 
An engraver in brass. used as an absorbent and antacid, to stop diar- 

CHALCO'GRAPllY. s, (xa>ouypa^in.) Ell- rhoeas accompanied with acidity of the primae 
graving in brass. viap. 

CHALCONDYLAS (Demetrius), a learned 7b Chalk, t*. o. (from the noun.) 1. To 
Greek, born at Constantinoj^e, left that city rub with chalk (i/r/dt6ras). 2. To manure with 
after its being taken by the Turks, and after- chalk (Mortimtn ), 3. To mark or trace out as 
wards taught Greek in several cities in Italy, with chalk (fVoodtrard), 

He composed a Greek grammar; and died at Chalk-cutter, s, A roan that digs chalk. 
Milan in 1513. Ch a lk-l a nos are thus denominated, from 

Chalcondylas (Laonicus), a famous their consisting principally of chalk, with a 
Creek historian of the 15th century, was born thin layer of mould or soil over it. They are 
at Athens ; and wrote an excellent history of well calculated for the growth of barley and 
the Turks, from Ottoman, who reigned about wheat, and especially of oats, which will thrive 
the year I3(K), to Mahomet II. in 14(}3, well on any Kind of chalky land, however iii- 

CHALD.EA, a connliy' of Asia, between dift'erent 'They naturally produce a small spe- 
the ]{uphrates and Tigris. Its capital is Baby- cies of vetch, called the smooth podded tare. 
Ion, whose inhabitants were famous for their or line tare, crviim tetrasperum, L. together 
knowledge of astrology (Cic.). with poppies. May-weed, &c. Sainfoin and 

CHALDAH, the Chalda;aiis, a people of hop-clover will also succeed on these lands ; 
the greater Asia, who above all others prac- and, where they are of tlic better sort, the 
• tised the art of astrology. Tiu* prophet Daniel hare’s-foot trefoil, trifolium arvense, L. will 
was instructed by them. Tlie.y worsliipped thrive. The best manures for this species of 
the fire. 1'he Jews likewise aflirm, as Jerom soil are, dung, old rags, and ihe dung left after 
says, that those words of Scripture, which say folding sheep ; a praclicc which is particularly 
that Abraham came out of I Jr of the Chaldees useful here, and which, we hope, will become 
shew, that he was miraculously delivered out more general. 

of the fire, into which the Chahheans liad east Chalk-pit. $• A pit in which chalk is dug 
him bciMuse he refused to adore it. It is cre- (^ffuodward). 

dible that these Chaklscans worshipped the sun Chalk-stones. It is well known that 
and stars, which they looked ujion as eternal concretions occasionally make their appearance 
6res, and that in keep x, a perpetual fire burn- in joints long subject to gout. These concre- 
ing upon their altars, ihcj desired to keep and tions, from their colour and softness, have re- 
preserve a resemblance of them continually be- ccived the name of chalk-stones. They are 
tbre their eyes. usually small, though they have been observed 

CHALDEE LANGUAGE, that spoken of the size of an e^. It had long been the 
by the Chaldeans. It is a dialect of the He- opinion of physicians that these concretions 
brew. , ^ were similar to the urinary calculi. SeeCAL* 

CtfALDEE PARAPHRASE, in the rahbini- cult. * 

style, is rallerl Tarsuiti. There are three Of course, after the discovery of uric aciS by 
Chalaee paraphrases in Walton's polyglot; I iz. Scheelc, it was usual to consider the gouty 
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thallc-stODes as collections of that acid. Tlicy 
were subjected to a chemical analysis by Dr. 
Wollaston in 1797» who found them composed 
of uric acid and soda. Gouty concretions are 
soft and friable. Cold water has little effect 
upon them; but boiling water dissolves a small 
portion. If an acid be added to this solution, 
small crystals of uric acid are deposited on the 
sides of Inc vessel. These concretions are com- 
])leU:1y soluble in potujh when the action of 
the alkaline solution is assisted by heat. When 
treated with diluted sulphuric or with muriatic 
acid, the soda is separated ; but the uric acid 
remains, and may be separated by hltration. 
The liquid, .when evaporated, yiekfs crystals of 
sulphate or iiiuriatc of soda, according to the 
acid cmployc^l. The residuum possesses all the 
characters of uric acid. 

When uric acid, soda, and a little warm 
water, are triturated together, a mass is formed, 
which, after the surplus of soda is washed off, 
possesses the chemical properties of gouty con- 
cretions. {liritish Encyclop,). 

CliALKY.rt. (from’cArt/A.) 1. Consisting 
of chalk ; while with chalk. 2. Impregnated 
with chalk (Uaron). 

To CHA'LLKNGE. w. a. {chalen^, Fr.) 
1. To call another to answer for an offence by 
comliat (Skak.). 2. To call to a contest 
I Locke), 3. To accuse {Shaksp,) 4. (In law.) 
To object to the impartiality of any one {Hale), 
6, To claim sa dne {Addison), tj. To call to 
the performance of conditions. 

Challenge, s, (from the verb.) 1. A 
auniuions to combat (iS7mA’.). 2. A demand 
of something as due {Collier), 

Challenge, in the law of England, is an 
exception made to jurors ; and is either in civil 
or criminal cases. 

In civil cases, challenges arc of two sorts ; 
challenges to the array, and challenges to the 
poll. (Challenges to the array are at once an 
exception to tlic whole panel, in which the 
jury arc arrayed, or set in order by the sheriff 
111 nis return ; and they may be made upon ac- 
count of partiality or some default in the sheriff 
or his under oilicer who arrayed the panel. 
Also, though there be no personal objection 
against the sheriff, yet if he arrays the panel at 
the nomination, or under the direction of cither 
party, this is go^ cause of challenge to the ar- 
ray. Challenges to the polls, in capiie, arc 
exceptions to particular jurors; and seem to 
answer the recusatio judteis in the civil and 
canon laws ; by the constitutions of which a 
judge might be refused upon any suspicion of 
|)artialiw. By the laws of England also, in the 
times of Bracton and Fleta, a judge might be 
refused for good cause ; but now the law is 
otherwise, and it is held that judges or justices 
cannot be challenged. See Blackstone's Gom- 
inentaries, vol. iii. 

In criminal cases, challenges may be made 
either on the part of the king, or on that of 
the prisoner ; and either to the whole array, 
or Ip. the separate polls, for the very same rea- 
son that they may be In civil causes. For it 
i* Here at least as necessary as there, that the 
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sheriff or returning officer be .totally indifferent ; 
that, where an alien is indicted, the jury should 
be de medietate, or half foreimicrs, if so many 
arc found in the place (which does not indeed 
hokl ill treasons, aliens being very inuHoper 
judges of the bre^h of allegiance ; ntlpct in 
the case of Egyptians under the statute^ Hen. 
Vlll. c. 10.) that on every panel there should 
be a competent number or hundreders ; and 
that the particular jurors should be omni cx~ 
ceptione majores, not liable to objections either 
propter honoris respec/um, propter dejectum, 
probter affectum^ or propter deltclum, 

(Jhalleugcs on any of the foregoing accounts 
are styled challenges for cause ; which may be 
without stint in both civil and criminal trials. 
But in criminal cases, or at least in capital 
ones, there is, infavorem vita, allowed to the 
prisoner an arbitrary and capricious species 
of challenge to a certain number of jurors, 
without showing any cause at all; which 
is called a peremptory challenge: a provision 
full of that tenderness and humanity to pri- 
soners for which our laurs are justly famous. 
This is grounded on two reasons : 1 . As every 
one must be sensible what sudden impressions 
and unaccountable prtjudices we arc apt to 
conceive upon the hare looks and gestures of 
another ; and how necessary it is that a pri- 
soner, wlien put to defend his life, should have 
a good opinion of his jury, the want of which 
might totally disconcert him; the law wills 
not that he should be tried by any one man 
against whom he has conceived a prejudice, 
even without being able to assign a reason for 
such his dislike. 2. Because upon challenges 
for cause shown, if the reason assigned prove 
insufficient to set aside the juror, perhaps the 
bare questioning his indifference may some- 
times provoke a resentment; to prevent all ill 
consequences from which, the prisoner is still 
at liberty, if he pleases, peremptorily to set 
him aside. 

This privilege of peremptory challenra, 
thoufrh granted to the prisoner, is denied to 
the king by the statute 33 Edward 1. stat. 4. 
which enacts, that the king shall challenge no 
jurors without assigning a cause certain, to he 
tried and approved by the court. ^ However, it 
is held that the king need not assign his cause 
of challenge till all the panel is gone through, 
and unless there cannot be a full jury without 
the persons so challenged ; and then, and not 
sooner, the king's counsel must show the 
cause, otherwise uic juror shall be sworn. 

ClIA^hLENGEll s, (from challenge.) 1. 
One that summons another to coin bat {Shake- 
speare). 2. One that claims superiority {Sh.), 
3. A claimant {Hooker), 

CH ALONS-SUR-SAONE, an ancient city 
of France, in the department of Saone and 
l^ire. It is the ancient Cabiloiium. It is 
the staple of iron for Lyon's and St. Etienne, 
and of the wines for exportatiun. The great 
Roman way from Lyons to Boulogne passed 
by this city. I^t. 4(). 47 N. 1/m, 4. 57 E. 

Chalohs-8UR-M ARNE, a handsome towi| 
f France^ in the department of Sdiarae. It 
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cotilalns at least 15,000 inhabitants, who 
carry on a considerable trade in shalloons and 
other woollen stuffs. Lat. 48. 57 N. Lou. 4. 
«7 lil. 

C^LUMEAU, a French term, signify- 
ing 4||;inally a straw or stalk of corn ; after- 
ward, a musical reed or pipe; and is now ap- 
died adjectively by musicians to denote the 
ower notes sounded upon a clarinet, such 
notes much resembling those brought from a 
reed. 

CHALYBEATE, {cbahjleata, wrdiro- 
menta ; from chali/bs, steel.) Of or belonging 
to iron. A term given to any medicine into 
which iron enters; as chalybeate mixture, 
pills, waters, &c. 

Chalybeate water. Aqua chaly- 
beatii. Any mineral water whicn abounds 
with iron; such are the waters of Tunbridge, 
Spa, Pyrniont, Cheltenham, Scarborough, and 
liartfei. 

CHALYBES and Calybes, in ancient 
geography, a people of Asia Minor, near Poii- 
tus, powerful, and possessed of a great extent of 
country, abounding ni iron mines. They were 
partly conquered by Croesus, king of Lydia, 
ooine authors imagine that the Calybes arc a 
nation of Spain 

CHALYBIS IIUBIGO PRiEPARATA. 
See Rubigo ferri. 

CHALYBS (chalubs, from chalylcs, a peo- 
ple in Pontus, who dug iron out of the earth.) 
Steel. The best, hardest, finest, and the closest 
grained forged iron. 

CHAM, or Khan, the title given to the 
sovereign princes of Tartary. Tiic word, in 
the Persian, signifies mighty lord in the Scla- 
vonic, emperor. Sperlingius, in his Disserta- 
tion on the Danish term of majesty, Aonit/g, 
king, thinks the Tartarian cham may be well 
denved from it ; adding, that in the north they 
say kan, konneiif konge^ honningt &c. The 
term cham is also applied, among the Persians, 
to the greet lonls of the court, and the gover- 
nors or ^)rovinces. 

CHA'MA. In zoology, a genus of the class 
vermes, order testacea, animal, a tethys ; shell 
bivalve, rather coarse ; hinge with a callous 
gibbosity, hbliquely inserted in an ob]ic|^ue hol- 
low } anterior slo^ie closed. Twenty-hve spe- 
cies scattered through the diffen*nt seas of the 
{(lobe ; of various si and external polish, be- 
ing in some instances finely glabrous and in 
others rugose and 8|>inou^. The two chiefly 
yvorth notice are, 

1. C. thaca. Shell rotindi.dt longitudinally 
striate; posterior slope rciuse. Inhabits the 
Chilese shores, w'here it buries itself in the 
sands ; shell white, and yellow, within 
elegantly purple ; uuuut four inches in dia- 
meter ; the first a very rich and delicate food. 

2. C. gfigas. Shell plaited WMth arched 
scales ; posterior slope gaping, with crenulate 
maigin. Inhabits the Indian Ocean ; and is 
sometimes so small as not to measme an inch 
in length ; sometimes far exceeds all other tes- 
iac^us productions ; having been found of the 
weight of five hundred and"uarty-two pounds^ 


and the flesh or inhabitant so laigje as to furnish 
a hundred and twenty men with food, and 
strong enough to cut asunder a cable, and lop 
off men's hands. Shell lucid, white ; some- 
times rosy varied with yellow, red and white ; 
posterior aperture ovate ; hinge armed with a 
tooth besides the callus. 

CIlAMA'pE. (French.) The beat of 
die drum which declares a surrender (Addis.)* 

CllAMJECISSUS. SccGlecoma. 

CHAMiE'DRYS, (cham^dri/s, "xa/xaiipvci 
from -xnfJMi, the ground, and the oak : so 
called from its leaves resembling the oak.) 
Germander. This plant, Teucrium chainx*- 
drys; foliis ciiiieiformi-ovatis, inci^is, crciiatis, 
iicliolaiis ; florihiis ternis ; caulibus procum- 
lientibus, subpilosis, of Linndus, has a mode- 
rately bitter and somewhat aromatic taste. It 
was in high repute amongst the ancients in 
intermittent fevers, rheumatism, and gout; 
and where an aromatic bitter is wanting, ger- 
mander may be administered with success. See 
Teucrium. 

CHAM7ELEON. In botany, a genus, of 
the class syngcncsia, order jiolygamia, segre- 
gata. Calyx six or eight flowered, imbricate, 
many- leaved ; florets tubular, all hermaphro- 
dite; receptacle naked; seeds covered with 
the calycic growing to^thein. One species ; a 
native of the South of Europe, with simple 
white stem, leaves long, narrow, edged with 
spines ; heads oval, scaly : the scales ending in 
a purple spine ; flow^ers white. This is tlic 
cardeus or carline thistle, the carlina acaulis ; 
CHulc uninoro, florc brevdore, of Linneus. 
The root of this plant is bitter, and said to 
possess diaphoretic and anthelmintic virtues. 
It is also extolled by foreign physicians in 
the cure of acute, malignant, and chronic dis- 
orders. 

Chama£^leon, ill zoology. See Lacer- 

TA. 

CilAMiEME'LUM (chamesmehm^ x*^f*^^* 
fxtiTiTv ; from ^hc ground, and fitiXov, an 

apple ; because it grows upon the ground, and 
has the smell of an apple.) Charnreiucluin 
nubile. Chamomilla romana. Common ca- 
momile. Anthemis nobilis ; foliis piniiato- 
compositis linearibus acutis subvillosis, of Lin- 
ncus. Both the leaves and flowers of this in- 
digenous plant have a strong, though not un- 
grateful, smell, and a very bitter, nauseous 
taste ; but the latter arc the bitterer, and con- 
siderably more aromatic. They possess tonic 
and stomachic qualities, and are much em- 
ployed to restore tone to the stomach and intes- 
tines, and as a pleasant and cheap bitter. A 
simple infusion is frequently taken to excite 
vomiting, or for promoting the operation of 
emetics. Externally they are used in the de- 
coctuni pro fomento, and are an ingredient 
in the decoctum pro enemate. See Anthb- 

MIS. 

Chama£melum FLORE pleno. Double 
chamomile. A variety of the officinal chamse- 
melum, produced by cnlture. 

Chamjbme^lum vuLGA^RB. Chamomilln 
nostras: The plant directed. under this t^me 
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in the pharmacopoeiM is the matricaria clia«* 
tnomilla; re^ptaculis conicis ; radiis |)atenu- 
l)iis; squamis calycinis, margine leqiialibus^ 
of Linii^us. Its virtues are similar to those 
of the chamsmelum, but iu a much inferior 
<)efliee. See Matricaria. 

CHAM^^MO^llUS (jchamoemorui^ from 
xafAtti, on tlie ground, and /nogia, the mulberiy 
tree.) Cloud- berries. The ripe fruit of this 

t )lanr, rubiis chamicmoriis ; foliis simplicibus 
obalis, caiile interni uniiloro, of Linndus, is 
prepred in Sweden, &c. into a jam ; and is re- 
coin mended to allay thirst, &c. in fevers, phthi- 
sical diseases, hoemoptysis, &c. Sec Ru bus. 

CHAMilillPlTYS {cham(spiiyg^ 
from ground, and vlrvct ^he pine 

tree.) C mmon ground pine. This low hai^ 
plant, teucrium ^anncpitys ; fuliis trifidis, h- 
iicaribns, integerrimis ; floribus sessilibus, la- 
teralibiis, sulitariis ; caule diffuso, of Linn6us, 
has a moderately bitter taste, and a resinous, 
not disagreeable smell, somewhat like that of 
the pine. The lops or leaves arc recommended 
as aperients and corroborants of the nervous 
system, and said to be particularly serviceable 
in female obstructions and paralytic disorders. 
See Tkucrium. 

CH AMiEROPS. Palmetto, or dwarf plin. 
In botany, a genus of the class polygamia, order 
trioecia. Calyx throe parted ; petals three ; 
stamens six ; pistils three ; drupe three, Onc- 
seeded. Three species : South of Europ ; Ja- 
pn ; Cochin-china. 

(UiAMBKll, in building, a member of a 
lodging, or piece of an apartment, ordinarily 
intended for sleeping in ; and called by the La- 
tins cuhiculum. 

Sometimes the word denotes any retired 
room; at others, any cavity or hollow; at 
others, a species of great gun ; at others, the 
cavity where the powder is lodged in a mine. 
See also the following articles. 

Chamber (imperial), is a court or jurisdic- 
tion held anciently at Spires, but since trans- 
f(|rrcdto VVcrlslar ; in which arc determined the 
diirerenccs arising among the princes and cities 
of the empire. 

Chamber (Privy). Gentlemen of the privy- 
chainher are servants of the king ; who are to 
wait and attend on him and the queen at court, 
in their diversions, &c. Their number is forty- 
eight, under the lord- chamberlain ; twelve of 
whom are in quarterly waiting, and two of 
these lie in the privy chamber. 

Chamber is policy, is used for the 
place where certain assemblies are held ; also, 
for the assemblies themselves. 

^ Of those there are various kinds; some estab* 
lishcd for the administmtion of justice ; others 
for matters of commerce, &c. Of the first 
kind among us was the 
Chamber (Court of Star), an infamous 
tribunal, so called probably for the following 
reason. Before the banishment of the Jews 
under Edward I. their contracts and obliga- 
tions w^re denominated in our records starra, 
or starn|^ from a corruption of the Hebrew word 
w^tar, a covenant : when th^ Jews were ex- 
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pelled the kingdom, .the room whereiD these 
starra were deposited was applied to the use of 
the king's council sitting in their judicial ca- 
pacity. 

This was a court of very ancient ortfpal ; 
but new-modelled by statutes 3 lien. VII. c. 1 . 
and 21 Hen. VIII. c. 20. consisting ofdiveiR 
lords spiritual and tempral, being privy-coun*< 
sellors, together with two judges of the courts 
of coQimoiii-law, without the intervention of 
any jury. Their jurisdiction extended le^lly 
over riots, perjury, misbehaviour of sheriffs, 
and other notorious misdemeanors, contrary to 
the laws of the land. Yet this was afterwards 
(as lord Clarendon informs us) stretched to the 
most arbitrary purpscs ; for vi^hich reason, it 
was finally abolished by statute 16 Car. I. c. 
10. to the general joy of the whole nation. 
Hicrc is in the British Museum (llarl. MSS. 
Vol. I./N0. 126) a very full, methodical, and 
accurate account of the constitution and course 
of this court, compiled by William Hudson of 
Gray's Inn, an eminent practitioner therein. A 
short account of the same, with copies of all its 
process, may also be found in 18 llym. Foed. 
192. &c. 

The star-chamber differed from all the other 
courts of law in this : the latter was go- 
verned only by the common law, or immemo- 
rial custom, and acts of parliament ; whereas 
the former often admitted for law the procla- 
mations of the king in council, and grounded 
its judgment upon them. The abdition of 
this tribunal was, therefore, as De Lolme re- 
marks, justly looked upon as a great victory 
over regal authority. 

Chamber, of a mortar, or some cannon, 
a cell or cavity at the bottom of the bore, to re- 
ceive the charge of powder. It is not found 
by experience that chambers have any sensible 
effect on the velocity of the shot, unless in the 
largest ordnance, as mortars or very large can- 
non. Neither is it found that the form of 
them is very material ; a small ^lindcr is as 
good as any; though mathematical specula- 
tions may shew a preference of ohe form over 
another. But in practice, the chief point to 
be observed, is to have the chamber of a size 
just sufRcieiit to contain the chaise of powder, 
and no more, that the ball may lie close to the 
charge ; and that its entrance may point ex- 
actly to the centre of the l>all {lluilon). 

Chambers of the eVe. In anatomy, 
the space between the capsule of the crystal- 
line lens and the cornea is divided by the iris 
into two ; the space before the iris is termed 
the anterior chamber ; and that behind it the 
posterior. They arc iilled with an aqueous 
ffuid. 

To Cha'mber. V. a, (from the noun.) 
1. To be wanton , to intrigue 2. 

To reside as JnAchamber {Skakspearc)* 

CHA^MBERER. 5. (from chamber*) A 
man of intrigue (S/tahpeare). 

CHA'MBERFELt.OW. One that lies 

in the same chamber. {Specintor). 

CHAMBERLAIN, an officer chaiml with 
the uianageinejst and direction of a cnamber. 
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SeeCHAMBERiN POLICY. There are almost 
as many kinds of chamberlains as chambers ; 
the principal whereof are as follows : 

Chamberlain (Lord) of Great Bri- 
tain> Hhe sixth great officer of the crown ; to 
whom belongs livery and lodging in the king's 
court ; and there are cerUiin fees due to him 
from each archbishop or bishop when they 
perforin their homage to the king, and from 
all peers at their creation or doing their ho- 
ma^. At the coronation of every king, he is to 
have forty ells of crimson velvet for his own 
robes. This officer, on the coronation day, is 
to bring the king his shirt, coif, and wearing 
clothes ; and after the king is dressed, he claims 
his bed, and all the furniture of his chamber 
for his fees ; he also carries, at the coronation, 
the coif, gloves, and linen, to be used by the 
king on that occasion ; also the sword and 
scabbard ; the gold to be offered by the king, 
and the robes royal, and crown. To this oilicer 
belongs the care of providing all things in the 
house of lords, in the time of parliament ; to 
him also l^elongs the government of the palace 
of Westminster : he disposes likewise of the 
sword of state, to be carried before the king, 
to what lord he pleases. 

Chamberlain (Lord) of the house- 
hold, an officer who has the oversight and 
direction of all officers belonging to the king’s 
chambers, except the* precinct of uie king’s lied- 
chamber. He has the oversight of the officers 
of the wardrobe at all his majesty’s houses, 
and of the removing wardrobes, or of beds, 
tents, music, hunting, messengers, kc, retained 
in the king’s service. He moreover has the 
oversight and direction of the serjeants at arms, 
of all physicians, apothecaries, the king's chap- 
lains, &c. and administers the oath to all offi- 
cers above stairs. 

Other chamberlains are those of the king’s 
court of excheejuer, of North Wales, of Ches- 
ter, &e. ; ill which cases this officer is generally 
the receiver of all rents and revenues lielonging 
to the place.whereof he is chamberlain. In the 
exchequer there are two chamlicrluiiis, who 
keep a controhuent of the pells of receipts and 
exitns, and have certain keys of the treasury, 
reconls, &c. 

Chamberlain of London, keeps the 
city money, which is laid up in the chamber of 
London ; * he also presides over the ad'airs of 
masters and apprentices, and makes free of the 
city, &c. Hts office lasts only a year ; hut the 
custom usually obtains to rc-choose the same 
person, unless charged with any misdemeanor 
in his office. 

CHAMBERLAINSHIP. r. (from chamber^ 
lain.) I'hc office of a chamherlain. 

CHA'MBEllLA iriK (Edward), an En- 
glish writer. He was born at Odington in 
Gloucestershire, and educated at Oxfonl, where 
lie look his degrees iti nrh. After the restora- 
tion he was elected F.R.S. and went to Sweden 
\vitii the carl of Carlisle as his 9ecr«*tary* In 
1670 he receivecl the degree of LL.l). from the 
university of Cambridge. Alnuit KJyp he was 
■p|)ointC(l tutor tg llcnr\'diii.? of Grafton^ one 
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of the natural sons of Ghades II.; dnd he had 
the honour of instructing prince Geoq^ of 
Denmark the English langhage. He died ac 
Chelsea in 1 703, and was burira in the church- 
yard of that parish. He directed by will, that 
some of his books should be covered with wax 
and buried with him, tliat they might be ser- 
viceable to future ages. The work by which 
he is best known is, the Present State of Eng- 
land; which ])asscd through near 40 editions. 
{Watkins.) 

Chamberlayne (John), son of the pre- 
ceding, and a very vuluininous and useful wri- 
ter. He was educated at Oxford, and died in 
1724, aged about ()0. He continM his father’s 
IPresent State of England, translated Nieuwen- 
tyt's Religious Philosopher, and other books ; 
and communicated several pa[>ers to the Royal 
Society, of which he was a member. 

CHa'MBERMAID. s. a maid whose bu- 
siness it is to dress a lady, and wait in her 
chamber {Ben Jonson), 

Or, the female who attends to the bed- 
chambers in an inn. 

CHAMBERRY, the capital of Savoy, with 
a castle, and a ducal palace. Its streets are 
grand, and there arc piaz/as under many of the 
houses. It has large and handsome suburbs, 
and contains about 13000 inhabitants. Lat. 
450. 33 N. Lon. 5. 50 E. 

CHAMBERS (Ephraim), author of the 
scientific dictionary wiiich goes under his name, 
was born at Milton in the county of Westmore- 
land. His parents were dissenters of the pres- 
byterian persuasion ; and his education no other 
than that common one which is intended to 
qualify ayouth for trade and commerce. When 
he became of a proper age, he was put appren- 
tice to Mr. Senex tne glol^-maker, a business 
which is conncclcd with literature, and espe- 
cially with nstronniny and geography. J t was 
during Mr. Chaiuhers’s rcsulence with this 
skilful mechanic that he cj)ntracted that taste 
for science and learning which accompanied 
him through life, and directed all his pur.iuits. 
It was even at this time that he formed the de- 
sign of his grand work, the “ Cyclopaedia;” 
and some of the first articles of it were written 
behind the counter. Having conceived the 
idea of so gtcat an undertaking, he justly con- 
cluded that the execution of it would not con- 
sist with the avocations of trade; and therefore 
he quitted Mr. Sencx, and took chambers at 
Gray’s-Inn, where he chiefly resided during 
the rest of bis days. The first edition of the 
Cyclopaxlia, which was the result of many 
years intense application, appeared in 1728, in 
2 vols. folio. It was published by subscriution, 
the price being 41. 4s. ; and the list ot sub- 
scribers was very respectable, llic dedication, 
which was to tne king, is very finely written, 
and dated October 15, 1727* The reputation 
that Mr. Chambers acquired by his execution 
of this undertaking, procured him the honour 
of being elected E.R.S. Nov. 6. 17S9. In 
less than ten years a second edition, And the 
year after that, a third became necessa(^, both 
which were accordingly printed, with additions.^ 
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But aitliough the Cyclopaedia was the grand 
bubiness of Mr. Chambers's life, and nm be 
recrarded as almost the sole foundation of his 
fume, his attention was not wholly confined to 
this undertaking, lie was concerned in seve- 
ral other periodical publications, and in con- 
junction with Mr. John Martyn, F.R.S. and 
professor of botany at Cambrid^, prepared for 
the press a translation and abridgement in 5 
vols. 8vo. of the Philosophical History and 
Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences at 
Paris, an undertaking which did not appear 
till 1743, some time after our author's decease. 
Mr. Chambers published a translation of the 
Jesuits Perspective, from the French; which 
was printed in 4to, and went through several 
editions. But his clase and unremitting atten- 
tion to his studies at length impaired his health, 
and obliged him to make an excursion to the 
south of France, hut without that benefit from 
it which he had himself hoped, and his friends 
wished. Returning to England, he died at his 
lodging at Caiioiihtiry-housc, Islington, May 
15, 1740, and was buried at Westminster; 
where an inscription, written by himself, is 
p'laced on the north side of the cluysters of the 
Abbey. After the author's death, two more 
editions of his Cyclopaedia were published. 
I'he publishers also procured a su])plemciit to 
be compiled, which extended to two volumes 
more: audio the year 1 778, there appeared 
an edition of both, unproved, and incor|xirated 
into one alphabet by Dr. Rees, w'hich was 
completed in 4 vols. folio, and forms a very 
valuable work. Dr. Rees is now engaged in a 
(piarto edition of a Cyclopaedia, which makes a 
very respectable up|)earauce, and in which the 
origiiud plan of Chmnbers's work is greatly en- 
larged upon. That Mr. Chambers was a man 
of indefatigable industry, the many extensive 
works in which he was engaged sufliciently 
prove : hut he was more than this, he was a 
nun of learning ; and the admirable preface to 
his Cyclopaedia shews evidently that he was a 
man of a profound understanding and a bril- 
liant genius. 

Cl/AMBERSBURG. the capital of the 
comity of Franklin, in Pennsylvania. Lat. 39. 
5() N. l^n. 77. 41 W. 

yb CHA'MBLET. v. a. (from camelot,) 
To vary; to variegate (Bacon). 

CH AMBllANLE, in architecture and join- 
ery, the border, frame, or ornament of stone, 
or wood, surruiinding the three sides of doors, 
windows, and chimneys. 

CHAMCAU, the name given by BulFon to 
the Ractrian camel. See Cameius. 

CHAMELEON, in atnphibiology. See 
Lackrta. 

To CH A'MFER. v. a. (chamhrtTt Fr.) To 
channel ; to make furrows on a column. 

Chamfer, in architecture, an ornament 
on a column consisting of half a scotia. 

^ AMI^ERING, in architecture, the cut- 
**ng any thing aslope on the under side. 

v’HAJlOiS, in roasiiology. See Anti- 
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CHAMOMII^E, in botany. See AntRR^ 
MIS and Matricaria. 

CHAMOS, orCKEMosH, the idol or god 
of the Moabites. The name of ebamos comes 
from a root, which, in Arabic, signifies to make 
haste ; for which reason many believe chamoi 
to be the sun, whose precipitate course might 
well procure it the name of swift^ or spei^y. 
Farther particulars maybe seen in Calmet's 
Dissertation on Baal Peor and Chamos, pre- 
fixed to his Comment on the book of Num< 
hers. 

CHAMOUNI, a valley, and also a town or 
village, that lie at the foot of Mont Blanc. The 
ground floor of the inn at Chamouni is elevated 
33f>7 feet above the Mediterranean. See Mont 
Blanc and Glaciers. 

To CHAMP. V. a. (champayer, French.) 
1. To bite with a frequent action of the teeth 
(Bacon). S. To devour (Spectator), 

7b C hamp, v, n. To j^Tform frequently 
the action of biting (Hooker), 

CHAMPAGNE, a late province of France, 
hounded on the north by Hainault and Lux- 
emburg, on the E. by Lorrain and Fraiiche 
Comte, on the S. by Burgundy, and on the W. 
by the Isle of France and Soissonnois. Its 
principal trade consists in excellent wine, all 
sorts of corn, linen, cloth, woollen -stuffs, cat- 
tle, and sheep. It now forms the departments 
of Ardennes, Aube, Marne, sind Upper Marne. 

CHA'MPAIGN. s. (campagne, Fr.) A 
Bat open country (Milton), 

CHAMPAIN, or Point champain, in 
heraldry, a mark of dishonour in the coat of 
arms of him who kills a prisoner of war after 
he has called for quarter. 

CHAMPARTY, or Champerty, is the 
unlawful maintenance of a suit, in considera- 
tion of some bargain to have part of the lands 
or thing in dispute, or part of the gain. By 
stat. 33 Ed. 1. St. 3. both the champartor, and 
he who consents thereunto, shall be imprisoned 
three years, and make fine at the king's plea- 
sure. 

CHAMPIGNON, in botany. See Aga- 

RICUS. 

CHAMPION, a person who undertook r 
combat in the place or quarrel of another ; and 
sometimes the word is used for him who fought 
in his own cause. It appears that champions, 
in the just sense of the word, were persons who 
fought instead of those that, by custom, were 
obliged to accept the duel, but had a just ex- 
cuse for dispensing with it, as being too old, 
infirm, or being ecclesiastics, and the like. 
Such causes as could not be decided by the 
course of common law were often tried by sin- 
gle combat ; and he who had the good fortune 
to conquer, was always reputed to liave justice 
on his side. Champions wlio fought for interest 
only were held infamous ; these hired them- 
selves to the nobility, to fight for them in case 
of need, and did homage for their pension. 
When two champions were chosen to inaintaiii 
a cause it was always required that there should 
be a decree of the judge to authorise lhe,ooiB> 
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hat : when the judge hsul pronounced sentence, 
the accused threw a gage or pledge, originally 
a glove or gauntlet, which being taken up by 
the accuser, they were both taken into safe cus-i 
tody till the day of battle appointed by the judge. 
Before the champions took the held, their heads 
where shaven to a kind of crown or round, 
which was left at the top : then th^ made an 
oath that they believed the person who retained 
them, to be in the right, &c. They always 
engaged on foot, and with no other weapon 
than a club and a shield, which weapons were 
blessed in the held by the priest, with great 
ceremony ; and they always made an ofieritig 
to the church, that God might assist them in 
the battle. The action began with railing, 
and giving each other ill language ; and at the 
found of a trumj^t, they went to blows. After 
the number of blows or encounters expressed in 
the cartel, the judges of the combat threw a 
rod irvto the air, to advertise the chanipions 
that the combat was ended. If it lasted till 
night, or ended with equal advantage on both 
sides, the accused was reputed the victor. If 
the conquered champion fought in the cause of 
a woman, and it was a capital offence, the 
woman was burnt, and the champion hangdl. 
If it was the champion of a man, and the 
crime capital, the vanquished was immediately 
disarmed, led out of the field, and hanged, to- 
gether with the party whose cause he main- 
tained, If the crime was not capital, he not 
only made satisfaction, but had his right hand 
cut off : the accused was to be close confined 
in prison, till the battle was over. 

Champion of the king, is an officer, 
whose business is, at the coronation of a king 
of England, to ride into Westminster-hal), 
armed cap-a-pie, when the king is at dinner, 
and throw down his gauntlet by way of chal- 
lenge ; pronouncing, by a herald, ** That if 
any roan shall deny, or gainsay the king’s title 
to the crown, he is there ready to defend it in 
single combat, &c.” Which done, the king 
drinks to him, sending him a gilt.cup with a 
cover, full of wine ; which the champion 
drinks, and has the cup for his fee. lliis of- 
fice, ever since the coronation of Richard II., 
has been continued in the family of Dy mocke, 
who hold the manor of Scrivdsfey in Lincoln- 
shire, hereditary from the family of the Mar- 
puions, who had it before byjgrand serjeantiy, 
on condition that the lord thereof should be 
the king’s champion. Accord iogly sir Ed ward 
^mocke performed the office at the coro- 
-hation of Charles II. : ana a pcrsf*<i named 
Pymocke performed it at the coronation of his 
present majesty Geo. 1 11. 

7b Champion, lu challenge (^SAaks,)- 
CHAMPLAIN (Lake), a lake of North 
AHierica» which divides the state of New York 
from that of Vermont. It is 80 miles long 
Aud 14 across in its broadest part. Lat. 45, 0 
N. Lon. 74. 10 yi, 

CHANCE, s. {chance^ French.) l.Fpr- 
Unne ; the canseof fortuitous events \Sh), S. 
Ji^ortune ; the act of fortune {Bacon), 3. Ac- 
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eident; casual occurrence 4.Eveut| 

success; luck {Shakspearc), 5. Misfortune; « 
unlucky accident {Shaksp.), 6. Possibility of 
any occurrence {Milton). 

Chance, a. Happening by chance iPry» 
den). 

To Chance, v. n. Tohappen ; to fall out; 
to fortune {Knolles). 

Chance, a term we apply to events, to de- 
note that they happen without any necessary or 
foreknown cause. (See Cause.) Our aim is, 
to ascribe those things to chance, which are 
not necessarily pnxluced as the natural cficcts 
of any proper cause: but our ignorance and 
precipitancy lead us to attribute efficts to cliance 
which have a necessary and determinate cause. 
When we say a thing happens by chance, we 
really mean no more than that its cause is un- 
known to us : not, as some vainly imagine, 
that chance itself can be the cause of any thing. 
The case of the painter, who, unable to express 
the foam at the mouth of a horse lie had paint- 
ed, threw his sponge in despair at the piece, 
and, by cliance, did that wliich he could not 
do before by design, is an eminent instance of 
the power of chance : yet, it is obvious, all wc 
here mean by chance, is, that the painter was 
not aware of the efiect, or that he did not throw 
the sponge with such a view ; not but that he 
actually did every thing necessary to produce 
the efiect ; iusonmeh that, considering the di- 
rection wherein he threw his sponge, together 
with its form, specific gravity, the colours 
wherewith it was smeared^ and the distance of 
the hand from the piece, ii was impossible, on 
the present system of things, the effect should 
not follow. Again, wheu two travellers deter- 
mine to go, by the same road, one from lin- 
den to York, the other from York to I^ndon, 
they will meet somewhere on the road, and 
this will appear as a matter of chance, though 
in fact it is a necessary consequence of the pre- 
vious determinations relative to the jounieys in 
the opposite direction by the same road. That 
the world could not be formed by chance, sec 
the latter part of the article Bo sc ovich’s phi- 
losophy. 

Chance is frequently personified, and 
erected into a chimerical being, whom we con- 
ceive as acting arbitrarily, and producing all the 
efiects whose real causes do not appear to us ; 
in which sense the word coincides with 
forluna, of the ancients. 

Chance is also used for the manner of de- 
ciding things, the conduct or direction whereof 
is left at large, and not reducible to any deter- 
minate rules or measures, or where there is no 
ground for preference : as at cards, dice, lot- 
teries, &c. 

The ancient forti1ege> or chance, M. Pin- 
cette observes, was instituted by God himself: 
and in the Old Testament w'e find several 
standing ]aw9 and express commands which 
pre^ribed its um on certain occasions. Hence 
the scripture says, the lot, or chance, fell oq 
Matthias, when it was in question who should 
fill Judas's place in the apostolatc. Hbnce adap 
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arose the sortes sanctorum, or method of deter, 
mining things, among the ancient Christians, 
by opening softie of the sacred books, and 
^ntching on the first verse they cast their eyt on, 
as a sure prognostic of what was to befal them. 
The sortes Homericse, Virgilianae, Pr^enestinm, 
&c. used the heathens, were with the same 
view, and in the same manner. See Sortes. 

Chance-medley, in law, is where one 
is doing a lawful act, and a jierson is killed bj 
chance thereby j for if the act be unlawful, it 
is felony. If a person cast, nut intending harm, 
a stone, which happens to hit one, whereof he 
dies ; or shoots an arrow in an highway, and 
another that passeth by is killed therewith ; or 
if a workman, in throwing down rubbish from 
a house after warning to take care, kills a per- 
son ; or a schoolmaster in correcting his scho- 
lar, a master his servant, or an oiBcer in whip- 
ping a criminal in a reasonable manner, hap- 
pens to occasion his death ; it is chance-medley 
and misadventure. But if a man throw stones 
in a highway where persons usually pass ; or 
shoot an arrow, &c. in a market-place among 
a great many people ; or if a workman cast 
down riibbisti from a house in cities and towns 
where people are continually passing; or a 
schoolmaster, &c. correct his servant or scholar, 
&c. exceeding the bounds of moderation ; it is 
manslaughter ; and if with an improper instru- 
ment or correction, as with a sword or iron bar, 
or by kicking, stamping, &c. in a cruel man- 
ner,^ it is murder. If a man whip his horse 
ill a street to make him gallop, and the horse 
runs over a child and kills it, it is manslaugh- 
ter : but if another whip llic horse, it is man- 
slaughter in him, and chance-medley in the 
rider. In chance-mcdlcy the oiiender forfeits 
his goods, blit has a pardon, of course. 

Chance (Laws of). Though nothing, on the 
first view, seems mure foreign to the province of 
the niathemat'ics than games of chance, the powera 
of analysis have, as wc may say, enchain^ this 
Piuteus, and subjected it to calculation : it has 
iuuiid means to measure the diflbrent degrees of 
tiie probability of certain events, and this has given 
rise to a new branch of mathematics, the princi- 
ples of which wc shall here explain. 

Def. I. The probability of an event is the ratio 
of the cbancc for its happening to all the chances 
for its happening or failing : thus, if out of six 
chances for its happening or failing there were 
only two chances for its happening, the probability 
in favour of such an event would be in the ratio 
of 2 to 6 ; that is, it would be a fourth proportional 
to 6, a, and i, or For the same reason, as there 
are four chances for its failing, the probability 
that the event will not happen, will be in the ratio 
of 4 to 6, or, in other words, it will be a foui th pro- 
portional to 6, 4, and i, or f Hence, if the frac- 
tions expressing the probabilities of an event's both 
happening or failing be added together, they will 
always be found equal to unity, 

DeR a. The expectation of an event is the pre- 
sent value of any sum or thing which depends 
either on the happening or on the foiling of such 
an event 

I^f. 3. Events are independent, when the 'hap- 
pening of any one of them does neither increase 
aar lessen iRe probability of the rest. Thus, if q 


person cmdeHmk with i single die to throw an aeft 
at two successive trials, it is obvious (however hit 
expmtation may be affected) that the probability 
of his throwing an ace in the one is neither in* 
creased nor lessened by the result of the oth« 
trial. 

1. If an event may take place in n difforeni 
ways, and each of these be equally likely to faa|^ 
pen, the probability that it will take place iii a 

specified way is properly represented by •i,cer- 

n 

tainty being represented by unity : or, which is 
the same thing, if the value of certainty be unity, 
the value of the expectation that the event will 

happen in a specified way is L, 


For, the sum of all the probabilities is certainty, 
or unity, because the event must take place in 
some one of the ways, and the probabilities are 

equal; therefore each of them is 1. 

n 

Cor, If the value of certainty be a, the value of 
a 

the expectation is —. But in the following articles 
n 

we suppose the value of certainty to be unity. 

2. If an event may happen in a ways, and foil 
in b ways, any of these being equally probable, the 

chance of it's happening is — and the chance 
of it's foiling is — 

The chance of it*s happening must, from the 
nature of the supposition, be to the chance of it*s 
failing, as a to 6 ; therefore the chance of it's hap- 
pening: cliancc of it's happening, together with 
the chance of it*s failing : : a: a <4- 6; and the 
event must either happen or fail, consequently the 
chance of it’s happening together w'ith the chance 
of it's failing is certainty ; hence, the chance of it’s 
happening : certainty iiai and the chance 

Q 

of it’s happening zz — p-7. 

Also, since the chance of it’s happening together 
with the chance of it's foiling is certainty, which is 
Q b 

represented by unity, i — -nr7» — TT 

o-|-o 

the chance of it’s failing. 

£x. I. The probability of throwing an ace 

with a single die in one trial is ; the probability 


of not throwing an ace is 


S 

6 ^ 


the probability of 


2 

throwing either an ace or a deuce, is ; foe. 

6 

£x. 2. If n balls a, b, e, d, foe. be thrown pro- 
miscuously into a bag, t .id a person draw out one 

of tlicm, the probability that it will be a is the 

a 


2 

proliability that it will be either a or A is 

Ex. 3. The same supposition being made, if 
two balls be drawn out, the probability that these 
2 

will be a and b is 

n.ff — x 

For there are w.'*' ^ ^ combinations of n things 
taken two and two together; and each of these Is 
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•qnally likdy to be taken ; therefore the proba- 

Z 2 

bility thata and h will be taken is -—or - ■ 


For, tbe probabifitf ' 


n — 1 


Ex. 4. If 6 white and 5 black balls be thrown 
proniiscuonsly into a bag, and a peiaon diaw out 
one of them, the probability that this will be a 

white ball is and the probability that it will 
be a black ball is ~ . 

IX 

3. From the bills of mortality in different places, 
tables have been constructed which show how 
many persons, upon an average, out of a certain 
number born, ara left at the end of each year, to 
the extremity of life. From such tables, the pro- 
bability of life, under any proposed circumstauccs, 
is known. Sec Life annuities. 

Ex. 1. To find the probability that an indivi- 
dual of a given age will live one year. 

A be the number, in the tables, of the given 
age, B the number left at the end of the year ; 

then -r is the probability that the individual will 
A 


I jan— I 
pen IS I — — *or — • 

MA 

that they both happen, together with the proba* 
bility that they do not both happen is certainty ; , 
therefore, if from unity, the probability that they 
both happen be subtracted, the remainder ia the 
probability that they do not both happen. 

Cor. a. The i)robability that they will both 

fail is ? "" V” T 1 , For the probability that the 
mn 

fn I 

first will fail is , and the probability that the 

9 K 

K I 

second will fail is ■ ■■ ^ therefore the probability 
n 

that they will both fail is-S— x > 

III fi 

m — I — I 


mn 

Cor. 3. The probability that one will happen 

and the other fail is ” Fortheproba- 
mn 

bility that the first will happen and the second 

fail is ^ X and the probability that the first 

m n 


live one year; and - the probability that be 
■rill (lie in that time. In Dr. Ifallc^’s Tablca, ont W'W “d second happen is — ^ X 4 » and 


of 586 of the age of ai, 579 airive to the age of 23 ; 
hence, the probability that an individual aged z£ 

579 83 7 

will live one year is or 5— nearly ; and 

50a 04 5S0 

Or ^ nearly, 1$ the probability that he will die in 

84 

that time. 

Ex. 2. To find the probability that an indivi- 
dual of a given age will live any number of years. 

Let A ^ the number, in the tables, of the given 
age, B, C, D, . . . X, the number left at the cud of 

I, 2, 3, . . • t, years ; tlien ~ is the probability that 

C 

the individual will live one year ; -- the proba- 

A 

X 

bility that he will live 2 years ; and ^ the pro- 

A — B 

bability that he will live t years. Also — ^ ’ 
A C A —X 

. '■ ■ — , — , arc the probabilities that he t\ ill 

A A 
die in i, 2, t, years. 

These conclusions follow immediately from 

Art. 2. 

4. If two events be independent of each other, 

gnd the probability that one will happen be — , 

m 

and the probability that the other will happen 

the probability that they will bi fh happen is — • 

fiin 

For each of the m ways in which the first can 
happen or fai1,ni ; be combined with each of the 
n ways in which the ether can happen or fail, and 
thus form mn combinations, and there is only one 
in which both can happen; therefore theprobability 


the sum of these, or 


t-f-A — 2 . 


is theprobability 


that one will happcni and the other fail. 

Cor. 4. If there bo any number of indepen- 
dent events, and the probabilities of their happen- 
ing be ", &c. respectively, the probability 

m n T 


that they will all happen is 


mnr &c. 


For, the 

I 


probability that the two first will happen is — , 

m n 

and the probability that the two first and third 

will happen is — and the same proof may be 
mnr ■' 

extended to any number of events. When 

m= It zir &c. the probability is v being tha 

nO’ 

number of events. 

Ex. T. Required the probability of throwing an 
ace and then a deuce with one die. 

The chance of throwing an aco is and the * 

6 

chance of throwing a deuce in the second trial is ^ ’ 

6 

therefore the chanee of both happening is 

3 ® 

Ex. 2. If 6 white and 5 black balls be thrown 
promiscuously into a bag, what is the probability 
that a person will draw out first a white, and then 
a black ball ? 

Tbe probability of drawing a white ball first is ~ 

II 

and this being done, the probability of drawing a 

black-ball is — ,ori, because there are c white 
IP 2 ^ 


and 5 black balls left; therefore the probability 
required i» —X Or we may Kason 

I. The probability that both do not bap- thus; unlen tbe permn 4 rawi a whjte baU first. 


that this will be the case is — . 

mn 


Cor. 
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the whole an end; therefore the probability », T 1 

that he will have a chance of drawing a black ball not both die la ,i — $ or • 

ii A Md When be bos tbi* chance, tbe probe. ^ ^ ^ if li. be tbe pr«^>ebaity 

* * P 

bility of ife aucceeding i» ^orij tbereibietbe p ^ the probabiKty that 

\ the probability that one 
e alive at the end of the 

II a' II ' rU’i TITi ft-La^i 

Ev. 3. The same supposition beiog made, what time is i — ■ or . 

is the chance of drawing a white ball and then two P9 ^ t. • • 

blackballs? 5. If the probability of an event’s happening m 

The probability of draariDg a white ball and o„etrialberepreaentedby;^, to flndtbeproba- 
then a black one is — ; when tliese two are mity of it»s happening once, twice, three timea, 
removed, there are 5 white and 4 black balls left ; &c. exactly, in n trials. 

andthe probability of drawing a black ball, out of Tlie probability of it's happening in any one 
these, is therefore the probability required is particular trial being — the probability of it's 


probability that both these events will take place q time ; the probability that c 

is JL X i, or A. of them, at least, will, be alire at the end of ( 

Tf 4 II — ~ - _ I 


3 4 4 ... ft’’** 

^ X - = — - failing in all the other n— i trials is^=~^; 

E*. 4. R.;qnirod tlie probability of throwing an probability of it's happen!? ^n one 

ace, With a Single die, in two trials. fcuwciuici.iii.iai j 

The chance of failiug the first time is ^,and the failing in the rest, 

e and since there are n trials, the probability that It 

chance of failing the next is^; therefore thechance will happen in some one of these, and fail 111 the 

of*failing twice together is and the chance of ** " proba- 

^ a r II bility of it’s happening in any two particular trials, 

not failing both times is i — -7-, or -7-. o* , .. 

36 36 and failing in all the rest, is z:—, and there are 

Ex. 5. Ill how many trials may a person un- 

dertako, for an even wager, to throw an ace with «— i . • 

a single die? n.— ways in which it may happen twice in n 

trialsaodfiiil iaall therest; therefore tbe prol». 
last Alt. the thanct of tailiOa j; times together is happen twice in n trials is 

, and this by the question is cqnalto the chance 

5)" I 5 

of happening, or •- z: hence x X log. 4 = 

01 X o 


n. 

a 


log. or X X log. 5 — log. 6 rz losr, * - 
z 


and x = 


log. ] .— log. z 


log. 2. 


happen t 

In the same manner, the proba- 
bility of it’s happening exocUy three times la 

^ 3 . and the probability of its 


— , 7 — , since 

log.,=o7i.'e.,.="38.nea?“ *•" . . happening eXact^'j times i. 

Ex. 6. To find the probability that two indivU , . • 

duals, P and 3, whose ages arc known, will live a z 3 i. 

JTZl" 

Let the probability that P will live a year, de- ^ probability of the event’s failing 

termiiied by Art *, be i ; and the probability exactly t timra in n trials may be shewn. In the 
w same way, to be 

that 3 will live a year, - ; then the probability W 

z 3 * • 


that they will both be alive at tbe end of that time 
. 1*1 1 
w -’X -,or — 
m n mn 


ax6i 


Cor. a. The probability of the event's happen- 

Et. 7. To find the probability that one of them, ^ UmeB in n trials is 

at least, will be alive at tbe end of any number of , . 1 .L-aiA - # j. , tmrmH 

years. «»+« aa^i3+ii.— terms ^ 

The probability that P will die in a year is^ — a + 

« - 1 For if it happen every time,' or fail only once, 

and the probability that 2 will die is ; there- twice, .... n— ^ times, it happens t times; there- 


^ ft. PH* rtilit, thrt tb., iriM bttt dk i. 
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II*»X 

a*-*3*.. to I terms 


Ex. I. What is the probability of throwinij' an 
acc, twice, at least, jii three trials, with a single 
dief 

111 this case, a* 3 , <«», «=!, 6 = 5 - and the 
|>tt>b*bUity required i. 

Ex. 2 . What IS the probability that out of fire 
individuals, of a given age, three, at least, will 
die in a given time? 

Let « be the probability that any one of them 

will die in the given time ; then we have given the 
probability of an event’s happening in one iii- 
•taiK'p, to find the probability of its happening 
three times in live instances. 

In this case, a fs I, 6s=m*i,a«5, <* 3 ; there- 
fore the pr obabi lity ro quirecl is 

1 + 5.„_ I + laiTT? • ^ Algara.) 

The writers on this branch of science hax'e 
been coiU|iaratively few. In our own language 
the principal treatises are a larp quarto by 1 je 
Moivre, and a very small work by the celebrated 
Elr. Thomas Simpson, in which, however, 
there are some problems never beiore attempt- 
ed, or at least iie\'cr before coniiiiunicated to 
the public. In the year 1753, Mr. Dodson 
rendered this subject more accessible to (icrsons 
not far advanced in analytical studies, by pub- 
lishing in his second volume of the Mathema- 
tical Ueiiository a number of questions, with 
their several solutions, with an express refer- 
ence to the doctrine of life annuities. Other 
writers on this branch of science are, Huyghens, 
Moninort, Jas. and Dan. Bernoulli, Emerson, 
S. Clarke, Bayes, Euler, Price, D’AIemberi, 
Condorcet, M. Younj^, Waring, &c. See 
also Monuiclu Histoirc des Mathcinatiques, 
torn. iii. pp. 380 — 422 : and for an extensive 
table of chances on games of play, consult the 
end of Despinu's Phil, and Math. Amusements, 
published by Kcarsley. 

CHA'NCEABLE.«. Accidental (Sidney). 

CHA'XCEFUL. a. Hazardous (Spenser). 

CHANCEL, (firom cancelli, I-at.) is pro- 
perly that part of the choir of a church, be- 
tween the altar, or coinoumion-tablc, and the 
balustrade, or rail that encloses it ^ where the 
minister is placed at the celebration of the com- 
munion. The reijairs of the chancel belong, 
by usage in most parishes, to the rector, or vi- 
car, or both. 

CHANCELLOR, an ofiicer supjiosed ori- 
ffinally to have been a notary or scribe under 
die emperors, and named caneellarius, because 
he sat behind a laMuc, called in Latin cancel- 
he, to avoid being crowded by the people. 

Ch ancellor (Lord High), of Great Bri- 
tain, or Lord Keej^ of the Great Seal, is the 
highest honour, of the long rob^, -being made 
so ** per tiaditionem magni sigilli, per donii- 
num regem,’* and by taking the oaihs : he is the 
4 irst pereon of the realm tiext after the king 
and princes of the blood in all civil affairs 1 
and IS the chief administrator of justice next 


the sovereign, being the judge of the coart of 
chancery. All other justices are tied to the 
strict rules of law in their judgment ; but the 
chancellor is invested with the king's absolute 
power to moderate the written law, governing < 
nis judgment purdy by the law of nature and 
conscience, and ordering all things according 
to equity and justice, 'rne lord chancellor not 
only keeps the king's great seat ; but also all 
iiatcnts, commissions, warrants, &c. from tlic 
king, are, before they are sign^, perused by 
him : he has the disposition of all ecclesiastical 
benefices in the gift of the crown under 20 l. a 
year in the king's books ; and he is speaker to 
the house of lords. To him belongs the ap- 
|>ointment of all justices of the peace through- 
out the kingdom, lie is the general guardian 
of all infants, idiots, and lunatics ; and has the 
general superintendence oT all charitable uses in 
the kingdom. 

Chancellor, in Scotland, was the chief 
in matters of justice. In the laws of king 
Malcolm IT. he is placed before all other ofU- 
cers ; and from these it aj[)pears that he liad 
the principal direction of the chancery, or 
chancellai^, as it is called, which is his proper 
office, lie had the custody of the king’s seal ; 
and he was the king's most intimate counsellor, 
as j]n)[)eur 9 by an old law cited bv sir James 
Balfour. The ofiice of lord chancellor in Scot- 
land was abolished by the Union, there being 
no farther use for the judicial part of this of- 
fice; and, to answer all the other parts of 
the chancellor's office, a lord keeper of the 
great seal was appointed, with a salary of 3000l. 
a year. 

Chancellor of a cathedral, an officer 
that hears lessons and lectures read in the 
church, cither by himself or his vicar ; to cor- 
rect and set right the reader wdien he reads 
amiss ; to inspect schools ; to hear causes; apply 
the seal, write and dispatch the letters of .the 
chanter ; keep the books ; take care that there 
be frequent preachings both in the chnrch and 
out of it ; and assign the office of preaching' to 
whom he pleases. 

Chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster, 
an officer ap|X)intcd chiefly to determine con- 
troversies between the king and his tenants of 
the duchy land, and otherwise to direct all the 
king's aflairs belonging to that court. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer,’ an offi- 
cer who presides in that court, and takes care 
of the interest of the crown. He is always in 
commission with the lord-treasurer, for the 
letting of crown-lands, &c. and has power, 
with others, to compound for forfeitures of 
lands upon penal statutes. He has also great 
authority in managing the, royal revenues, and 
in matters relating to the first fruits. Some- 
times, as in the case of the late Mr. Pitt, the 
offices of the fiht lord of the treasury and 
chancellor of the exchequer are united ; but 
these, whether united or separate, are alwaya 
reckoned the prime or first ministen of the 
crown. 

Chancellor of the order of the^ garter, 
and other military orders^ is an offiifjer wliR 
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'tilrals the commissions and mandates of the 
chapter and assembly of the knights, keeps the 
register of their proceedin^^, and delivers acts 
thereof under the seal of their order. 

Chancellor of an university, is he 
‘'lyho seals the diplomas, or letters of degrees, 
provision, &c. given in the university. The 
chancellor of (Oxford is usually one of the prin- 
cipal nobility, chosen by the students them- 
selves in convocation. lie is their cliief magis- 
trate ; his office h^.durante vita, to govern the 
university, preserve and defend its rights and 
privileges, convoke assemblies, and do justice 
among the members under his jurisdiction. 
Under the chanecdlor is the vice chancellor, 
who is chosen annunlly, lieing nominated by 
the chancellor, and elected by the university in 
convocation. He is always the head of some 
college, and in holy orders. His pro|)er ollice 
is to execute the chancellor's |M)wer, to govern 
the university according to her statutes, to see 
that olficers and students do their duty, that 
courts be duly called, &c. When he enters 
upon his office, be chooses four pro-vice chan- 
cellors from the heads of the colleges, to exe- 
cute his duty in his absence. 

The chancellor of Cambridge is also usually 
one of the first of our nobility, and in most re- 
spects the same as that in Oxford ; only he does 
not hold his office durante vita, but may be 
elected every three years. Under the clian- 
celior there is a commissary, who holds a court 
of record for all privileged persons and ^holars 
under the degree of master of arts, where all 
causes arc tri^ and determined by the civil and 
statutf law, and by the custom of the uni- 
versity, The vice-chancellor of Cambridge is 
chosen annually by the senate, out of two per- 
sons iiominateci by the heads of the several 
colleges and halls. 

Chancellor's court. Sec Univer- 
sity COURTS. 

CHANCELLORSHIP, the office of chan- 
cellor. 

CHANCERY, the grand court of equity 
and conscience, instituted to moderate the ri- 
gour of the other courts that are bound to the 
strict letter of the law. . 

jurisdiction of this court is of two kinds, 
ordinary or legal, and extraordinary or absolute. 
The ordinary' jurisdiction is that wherein the 
lord chanceUor, who is judge of this court, in 
his proceedings and {iidgmcnt is bound to ob- 
serve the order and method of the common 
law ; in such cases the proceedings which were 
formerly in Latin, but now in English, are 
filed or enrolled in the petty-bag office ; and 
the extraordinary, or unlimited power, is that 
jurisdictioii which the court exercises in cases 
of equity, wherein relief is to be had by bill 
and answer. The ordinary court holds plea of 
fccognizances acknowledged in the chancery, 
writs of mre facias, for repeal of the king's 
letters patent, &c.; also of all personal actions, 
by or against any officer of the court, and of 
several dfleiices and causes by act of parliament: 
all original writs, commission of bankrupts, of 
charitoWe uses, of idiots, lunacy^ &c. are issued 
VOL. HI. 
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hence. Tlie extraordinary court gives relief 
for and against infants, notwithstanding their 
minority $ for and against married women, 
imtwithstonding their coverture. All frauds 
and deceits, fur which theie is no redress at 
common law, all breaches uf trust, confidences, 
and accidents, as to relieve obligers, mortgagers, 
&c. against penalties and forfeitures, where the 
intention was to pay the debt, are here reme- 
died. But in all cases where the plaintifl; can 
have his remedy at law, he ought not to be re- 
lieved in chancery; and a thing which may be 
tried by a jury is not triable in this court. 

The court uf chancciy will not retain a suit 
for any thing under ten pounds value, except 
in cases of charity, nor for lands, &c. under 
forty shillings per annum. In this court all 
patents, most sorts of commissions, deeds be- 
tween parties touching lands and estates, trea- 
ties with foreign princes, &c. arc scaled and 
enrolled. Out of it are issued writs to convene 
the parliament and convocation, proclamations, 
and charters, &c. 

Tlie proceedings in chancery arc, first to file 
the bill of complaint, signed by some counsel, 
setting forth the fraud or injury done, or wrong 
sustained, and praying relief: after the bill is 
filed, process ot mhpesna issues to compel the 
defenuaiit to appear ; and when the defendant 
appears, he puts in his answer to the bill of 
coniplajnt, if there be no cause for the plea to 
the jurisdiction of the court, in disability of the 
person, or in bar, &c. Then, the plaintiff 
oring^ his replication, unless he files exceptions 
against the answer as insufficient, referring it to 
a master to report whether it he sufficient or not ; 
to which report exceptions may also be made. 
The answer, replication, rejoinder, &c. being 
settled, and the partic;^ come to issue, witnesses 
are to be examined upon interrogatories, either 
in court or by commission in the country, 
wherein the parties usually join ; and when 
the plaintiff and defendant have examined their 
witnesses, publication is to be made of the de- 
positions, and the cause is to be set down for 
nearing ; after which follows the decree. But 
it is now nsunl to appeal to the house of lords ; 
which appeals are to be signed by two noteil 
counsel, and exhibited by way of petition ; the 
petition or apjieal is lodged with the clerk of 
the house ot lords, and read in the house, 
whereon the appellee is ordered to put in liis 
answer, and a day fixed for hearing the cause ; 
and after counserheard, and evidence given on 
both sides, the lords will affirm or reverse the 
decree of the chancery, and finally determine 
the cause by a majority of votes, &c. 

CHANCRE, (cawirr, French). A primary 
venereal ulcer on the parts of generation. 

CHA'NCROUS. a. Having the qualities of 
a chancre; ulcerous {U^seman), 

CHANDELPER. s. {chandelier, French.) 
A branch for candles. ^ 

CHANDEREE,atown of Hindustan Pro- 
per, capital of a district in the Malwa country, 
near the river Betwha. Lat. 24. 48 N. Lon. 
78. 43 E. 

CHANDERNAGORE, a lai^ toWn of 
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Uindoostan Pro|:«r« in Bengali ond a French 
aettlement; but in 17y3 they were dispossess- 
ed by the English. It is seated 13 miles 
NNW. ofCalcutta: 

CHA^NDLER.r. {chandelier, French.) An 
artisan whose trade is to make candles 

Chandler (Samuel), a learned dissenting 
divine. He was born at Hungerford in ^rk- 
shire in 1^)3, and educated for the ministry. 
In 17 lO he was chosen minister of the con- 
gregation at Peckham, near London, and the 
income being slender, he set up as a bookseller 
in the Poultry; which business he continued 
till he was appointed minister at the Old Jewry. 
In 1725, he printed a Vindication of the Chris- 
tian Religion, which met with the approba- 
tion of archbishop Wake. On a visit to Scot- 
land he was presented with the degree of D D. 
and afterwards was elected fellow of the Royal 
and Antiquarian Societies. His sermon on the 
death of Geoige II. in which he compared that 
monarch to David, occasioned Annet's pamph- 
let, entitled. The Htstoiy of the Man after 
God*s own Heart; upon which the doctor wrote 
his admirable History of the Life of David, in 
2 vols. 8vo. He died in 17 16, and was buried 
in Bunhili-helds. His sermons have been 
printed in 4 vols. Svo. 

Chandler (Mary), an English poetess, 
and sister of Dr. Chandler, born at Malmsbnry 
in Wiltshire, in 1687- She resided at Ikth as 
a milliner, and one of her ])oems met with the 
approbation of Mr. Pope. She was never mar- 
ried, and died in 1745. 

CHAWRIN. s. (old French.) The fore- 
part of the head of a horse {Farrier's Diet.). 

7b CHANGE. V. a. (c/ianffer, French.) 1. 
To put one thing in the [uace of another 
(Bacon). 2. To quit any thine for the sake of 
another {South. Dryden). 3. To give and take 
reciprocally (Tby/br). 4. To alter; to make 
other than it was (Shakspeare). 5. To mend 
the disposition of mind (Shakspeare). G. To 
discount a large piece of money into several 
smaller (Swift), 

TbCHANGE. V. n. To undergo change; to 
suffer alteration (Shakspeare). 

Change, s. (from the verb.) I. An altera- 
tion of the state of any thing (Shakspeare). S. 
A succession of one thing in the place of an- 
other (Prior). 3. The time of the moon in 
which it begins a now monthly revoluiion 
(Bacon), 4. Novelty (Dryden). 5. An alter- 
ation of the order in which a set of bells is 
sounded (Nttrris). G. I'hat which makes a 
variety (Judges). 7* Small money (Stc\fl), 
8. Exchange ; a place where persnits meet to 
trafhek (D Estrange). 

CHA^NGEABLE. a. (from change.)- 1. 
Su^ect to change; fickle; inconstant. 2, 
Possible to be changed (Arhuthnot). 3. Har- 
ing the quality of exhibiting different appear- 
ances (Shakspeare). 

CHA'NGEABLENESS. s. (from change- 
phte.) 1 . Inconstancy; firklehess CSidney). 

2. SusceptihilUy of change (Hooker). 
CHA^NGEABLY. ad. Inconstantly. 
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CHA'NGEFUL. a. Inconstant ; iinoir« 
tiin ; mutable ; suUect to variation (Pope), 

CHA'NGELING. s. (from change.) 1. A 
child left or takeii^ in the place of another 
(Spenser). 2, An idiot; a natnral (Dryden). 

3. One apt to change; a waverer (//ttdilrras}. 4« 
Any thing changed and put in the place of an- 
other (Shakspeare). 

CIIA^NGER. s. One that is employed in 
changing or discounting money. 

Ch a n ger (Money), a banlcer who deals in 
the receipt, exchange, and payment of moneys. 

CHANGES, in arithmetic, &c. the permu- 
tations or variations of any number of quanti- 
ties; with regard to their position, order, &c. 
The rule is applied to determine how many 
changes may l)e rung on a number of bells, or 
how many different ways any number of per- 
sons may be placed, or how 'many several varia- 
tions may be made of any number of letters, 
or any other things proposed to be varied. See 
Alteration. 

CHANG-TONG, a maritime province of 
China, on the eastern coast. It contains 6 
cities of the first, and 1 14 of the second and 
third classes. It is traversed by the river Ynn, 
or grand inroerial canal. The capital is Tsi- 
nan-fou. The celebrated Confucius was born 
at Kio-feou in this province. 

CHANMANNING, a city of Thibet, 
which has been the residence of the Grand 
Lama. I.at. SI.ON. Lon. 89. 45 E. 

CHA'NNEL. j. (ca«o/, French.) 1. Tlie 
hollow bed of running waters (Spenser). 2. 
Any cavity drawn longwise (Dryden), 3. A 
strait or narrow sea, as St. Geor;«'s channel, 
the British channel, the Bristol Manuel, &c. 

4. A gutter or furrow of a pillar. 

Channel, in building. See Gutter. 

Channel of the volute, in the Ionic 

capital, is the face of its circumvolution inclos- 
ed by a listcl. 

7bCHA'NNEL. v.a. To cut any thing in 
channels (WoUon. Blackmore). 

CHANNELLED, (canaliculatus). In bo- 
tany, hollowed above with a deep longitudinal 
groove ; convex underneath. Applira to the 
stem, leaf, and petiole. 

CHANNELINGS, the same as flutings. 

CHAN-Sl, one of the smallest provinces of 
China, bordering on the great wall. It con- 
tains 5 cities of the first class, and 85 of the se- 
cond and third . The capital is Tairjuen-fou. 

To CHANT. V. a. (chanter, French.) 1, 
To sing (Spetistr), 2. To celebrate by song 
(Bramhall). 

To ('hast, r. ft. To sing, to make melody 
w it li t he voice ( Dryden) . 

Chant, cant us, is used for the vocal musin 
of churches. In church-history wc meet with 
various kinds of chant or song. The first is the 
Ambrosian, established by St. Ambrose. The 
second the Grewrian chant, introduced by 
pope Gregory the Great, who established 
schools of chantors, and corrected the church- 
song. This is still retained in the church 
under the name of plain-song; at liftt it wa^. 
called the Roman-long. The plainer Gro% 
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ci^nan chant, is where the choir and people 
nOg in unison, or all together in the same 
manner. 

CHANTER, or Ch aktor, one who sings 
in choirs, a chorister. 

CHA^NTICLEER. a. (from chanierand 
clair, French.) Tiie cock, (roin the clearness 
and loudness of his crow {Dry den), 

CHANTILLY, a town of^Frai#, 17 miles 
from Paris; celebrated for a fine forest and 
magnificent huiitin» seat, which, before the 
late revolution, belong to the prince of 
Cond^. I.at. 4p. 1 1 N. Lon. 2. 30 E. 

CHANTLAT£,in building, a piece of wood 
fixed at the bottom of rafters, over which when 
the tiles are brought they so ptoject out, that 
the rain water from the roof does not drop on 
the wall. 

CH ANTON G, a fruitful and pleasant pro- 
vince of China ; bounded by Pc-tche-li, Ho- 
nan, Kiang-naii, and the sea. It contains (i 
cities of the first class, and 114 of the second 
and third. This province has extensive silk 
uinniifactures. 

CH ACTRESS, s. A woman singer(il/t7/.). 

CHANTRY, or Chauntry. a church or 
cliapel endowed with lands, &c.Tor the main- 
tenance of one or more priests to say mass for 
the souls of the donors. Hence, 

Chantry-R£nts are still paid to the 
crown by the pitrcliasers of titpse lands. 

CHAOLOGY, the history or description of 
the chaos. 

CHAOS, that confusion in which matter 
lay when newly produced out of nothing at the 
beginning of tne world, before God, by his 
almighty wonl, h;^ put it into the o^cr and 
condition wherein it was after'the six days crea- 
tion. Chaos is represented by the ancients as 
the first principle, ovum, or seed of nature and 
the world. Ail the sophists, sages, naturalists, 
philosophers, theologues, and poets, held that 
chaos was the eldest and first principle, 79 
Yoe;. It does not appear who first 
broached the notion of a chaos. Moses, the 
eldest of all writers, derives the origin of this 
world from a confusion of matter, dark, void, 
deep, without form, which he calls iohu hohu ; 
which is precisely the chaos of the Greek and 
barbarian philosophers. Moses goes no ^fur- 
ther than the chaos ; nor tells us whence it 
took its origin, or whence its confused state; 
and where Moses stops, there, precisely, do all 
the rest, and there will we. 

CHAOTIC. a.Resembling chaos; confused. 

To CHAP. V. a, {happen, Dutch.) To break 
into gapings {Blackmore ) . 

Chap. s. A a gaping; a chink 

{Burnei), 

Ch A p. s. The upper or under part of a beast's 
mputh {Grew). 

CHAPE, s. (c/iojppe, French.) The catch 
thing by which it is held in its place 

CHAPEAU, in a general sense. See Hat. 

‘ Chapeau, in herakW, an ancient cup of 
dignity worn by dukes, being scarlet-wlqured 
vehretoti the outside, and lined with fur. 
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it ofien borne above an helmet inttcad of 1 
wreath, under gentlemen’s crests. 

CHAPEL, (from capella), a place of divine 
worship, served by an incumbent under the 
denomination of a chaplain. 

In England there arc several sorts, 1. Paro- 
chial chapels, which, dificring from parish 
churches only in the name, are generally small, 
as the inhabitants within the district are few. 
If there is a presentailon ad ecclesiam instead 
of ad capellatn, and an admission and institu- 
tion upon it, it is no longer a chapel, but a 
church. 2. Chapels which adjoin to and arc 
part of the church : such were formerly bv.i It 
uy honourable persons as burying- places for 
themselves and their families. 3. Cliapels of 
ease, built in very large |)arishes for the con- 
venience of such aS cannot repair to the parish 
church. These are served by inferior curates 
provided at the charge of the rector, and con- 
sequently removeable at his pleasure. , 4. Free 
cha|)c1s, such as were founded by the kings of 
England, free from all episcopal jurisdiction, 
and to be visitcrl only by the founder and his 
successors * the visitation is made by the loid 
chanctdlor. The king likewise may license 
any subject to build and endow a cirapel, and 
by letters patent exempt it from the visitation 
ot the ordinary. Chapels in universities be- 
longing to particular colleges, which, though 
consecrated, and though sacraments are ad- 
ministered there, are not liable to the visitation 
of the bishop. (>. Domestic chapels, built by 
gentlemen for the private service ot God in their 
own families. Tnese may be erected without 
the leave of the bishop, and neetl not be con- 
secrated, though they were anciently : they are 
not subject to the visitation of the onlinary. 

Chapel, is alsoapplied by courtesy to some 
other places of worship : thus we say, Roman 
Catholic chapels, Methodist chapels, 3cc. 

Chapel (Knights of the), called also poor 
knights of Windsor, were instituted by Henry 
Vi II. in his testament. Their number was at 
first tliiitecn, but has been since augmented to 
twenty-six. They assist in the funeral services 
of the kings of England : they are subject to 
the uUice of the canons of Windsor, and live 
on pensions assigned them by the order of the 
carter. 7''hey bear a blue or red cloke, with 
die arms of St. George on the led shoulder. 

Chapel in Frith, a town of Derbyshire, 
with a market on Saturdays. Lat. 53. S2 N. 
Lon. 1. 35 W. 

CH APELAIN (John), a French poet, bom 
in 15()5, and died in 1674. lie was a miser 
as well as a poet, and amassed great riches, 
which for one of that profession is wonderful. 

CHA'PELESS. o. Wanting a chape {Sh.), 

CH APELE'r, in the manage, a couple of 
stirrup-leathers, mounted each of them with a 
stirrup, and joining at top in a sort of leather 
buckle, called the head of the chapelet, by 
which they are made fast to the pummel of the 
saddle, after being adjusted to the rider’s length 
and bore. They are med both to avoid the 
troublej^ taking up or letting down the stir- 
rups f^ry time that a gentleman mounts or a 
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different horse nnd saddle, and to snp]dy what 
IS wanting in the academy saddles, which have 
no stirrups to them. 

^ CllAPELLL^ (Claude Emanuel Lnllier), a 
French poet, born in 1621, and educated under 
Gasseiulus. He was the intimate friend of 
Moliere, who consulted him in the coniiK>si- 
tion of his comedies. He died in l6s6. His 
works were printed at Amsterdam in 1708. 

CHA'PELLANY. s. (from chapel.) A 
place founded within some church {Auit ffe), 

CllA'PKLRY. s. (from chapel,) llte juris- 
diction or hounds of a chapel. 

CHAPERON,CHAPERONNE,0rCHAPE- 
ROON, pro|)erly signifies a sort of hood or 
covering of tlic head, anciently worn lioth by 
men and women, the nobles .nnd the populace, 
and afterwards appropriated to the doctors and 
licentiates in colleges,' &c. Hence the name 
passed to certain little shields, and other funeral 
device^, placed on the foreheads of the horses 
that drew the hearses in poiniKiiis funerals, and 
w'hich are still called chaptroons, or shafferQons\ 
because such de\ ices were originally fastened 
on the chapertnmesy or hoods, worn by those 
horses with their otlier coverings of state. 

CMA'PFALN. a. (from chap and Jail.) 
Having the mouth shrunk {Dnjden). 

CIlA'PITER. s, {chapitcau, French.) The 
capital of a pillar {Exodus). 

C'HAPLAIN, an ecclesiastical ]>crson, in 
the house of a prince, or person of quality, 
who olliciatcs in their chapels, &c. In Eng- 
land there arc 48 chaplains to the king, who 
wait four each month, preach in the chapel, 
read the service to the funiily»and to the king in 
his private oratory, and say grace in the ab- 
sence of the clerk of the closet. Wliile in 
^waiting they have a table, and attendance, 
but no salary. In Scotland the king has six 
chaplains, with a salary of aUl. each, three of 
them having in addition the deanery of the 
chapel-royal divided between them, making up 
above lOOl. to each. Their only duty at pre- 
sent is to say prayers at the election of peers for 
Scotland to sit in parliament. According to 
a statute of Heniy Vlll. the persons vested 
with a |)Ower of retaining chaplains, together 
with the number each is allowed to rpialify, is 
as follows: An archbishop, eight; u duke or 
biiihop, six; marquis or carl, live; viscount, 
four; baton, knight of the garter, or lord chan- 
cellor, three; a duchess, mnrcliioriess, countess, 
baroness, the treasurer nnd comptrollLT of the 
king's house, clerk of the closet, the king's 
secretary, dean of the chart’., almoner, ai».d 
master of the rolls, each of tneiii two ; chief 
justice of the king'^ bench, and wa.deii of the 
cinque-ports, each one. All these chaplains 
may purchase a licence or djspeiis;itior], and 
take two benefices with cure of souls. A 
clitmlain must be retained by letters testimonial 
uimr hand and seal; for it not siiflicient 
that he serve a*) chaplain in the family. The 
first chaplains are said to hare been those insti- 
tuted by the ancient kings of France, for prfr*- 
serving the chape, or cape, with the other 
relics of St. Martin, which the kings kept in 
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thtir palaces, and carried out with them to the 
war. I'hc first chaplain is said to have been 
Cul. dc Mesmes, chaplain to St. Ijouis. 

CilATLAINSHlP. j. {(tom chaplain.) 1. 
The ollicc or business of a chaplain. 2. The 
]>ossession or revenue of a chapel. 

(T1 AGELESS, a, (from chap.) Without any 
flesh alK)ii t the mouth {Shakspeare). 

Cll A'Wjitrr. s. (c/iope/e/, French.) 1. A 
garland or wreath to lie worn al)0ut the head 
{Dryden). 2. A string of beads used in the 
Romish church. 3. (In architecture.) A little 
moulding carved into round heads. 

CHA'PMAN. s. (ceapnian, Sax.) Achcap- 
ner; one that ofl'ersasa purchaser {jJryden). 

CHAPPE U AUTEROCHE (John), a 
French mathematician, burn of a noble family 
in Upper Auvergne, 1728, and studied in the 
college of Iaiuis le Grand, where he made a 
rapid progress in the mathematics. The celc** 
braterl Cassini became his friend^ and cnmloyed 




ill 17.'>3 the abb6 ('nappe translated into 
French the works of Dr. Halley, with addi- 
tions; and soon after he w'us ap(xiinted superin- 
teiidaut of some important works in Lorraine. 
On his return to Paris he was chosen member 
of the Academy of Sciences, ami in 17^9 was 
promoted to be assistant astronomer. He went 
to Tobolsk in Siberia in 1760, in order to ob- 
serve the transit of Venus, which was to hap- 
pen June Gth of the year following. In 1708 
he published an account of his journey in 3 
vols. 4to. and the same year went to ('aleiornia, 
to observe the transit of Venus, which was to 
hapiien ill I76cj. He died after having com- 
pleted his observation in dial country, August 
1* Many of his papers, possessing con- 

siderable merit, were inserted in the Memoirs 
of the Academy. 

CIIAPPE, in heraldry, the dividing an es- 
cutcheon by lines drawn from the centre of the 
upper edge to the angles below, into three parts, 
the sections on tlie sides being of difl'erent me- 
tal or colour from the rest. 

C ’ll APPEL (William), a learned and pious 
bi>hop of (>)rk, ('loyne, and Ross, in Ireland, 
Iwrn 111 Nottinghamshire in 1582. When the 
ironbles began under Charles I., he was prose- 
cuted by the puritan party in parliament, and 
retired to Derny, where he devoted himself to 
study until his death in 1649. He wrote Me- 
thcKfus Concionandi, i. e. the Method of 
Prenrliing; and he is one of those to whom 
the Whole Duty of Man has lieen attributed. 
He left behind him also his own life written 
by liimselt' in Latin,- which has been twice 
printed. 

CHAPS. 5 . (from chap.) The mouth of a 
beast of prey {Dry den). 

CHAFr. Cha^ppeo. The part. pass, of 
chap. 

ClIAiniiCR, in ecclesiastical policy, a so- 
ciety or coaimunity of ecclesiastics belonging 
to a cathedral or collegiate church. 

It was in the eighth century thaUthe body 
of canons began to be called a chapter. The 
chapter of the canons of a cathedral wePe (t 
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Standing council to the bishop, and during the 
vacancy of the see bad the jurisdiction ot the 
diocese. In the earlier ages, the bishop was 
head of the chapter ; afterwards abbots and 
other dignitaries, as deans, provosts, treasurers, 
dec., were preferred to this distint^n. The 
deans and chapters had the privilege of choos- 
ing the bishops in England, but Henry VIII. 
got this |x>wer vested in the crown : and as the 
same prince expelled the monks from the ca- 
thedrals, and placed secular canons in their 
room, those he thus regulated were called (loans 
and chapters of the new foniulation ; siicli are 
('atiterbury, 'Winchester, Ely, Carlisle, &c. 
Sec Bishop. 

Chapter is also used fora division of a 
book; contrived for keeping the matters 
treated thereon more separate, clear, and dis- 
tinct. 

The ancients were unacquainted with the 
division of books into chapters and sections. 
Paplas says, the name chapter, cnpiu, arose 
hence, quod sit altcrius senteiilia; caput, or 
quod capiat totam siiinmani.” St. Augustine 
compares chapters to inns, inasmuch as these 
refresh the reader, as those the traveller. 

The division of the Bible into chapters is 
attributed by some to Stephen Langton, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, in the reigns of king 
John and Henry 111. But it was really done 
by cardinal Hugo, who flourished about the 
year 1240, the author of the first Scripture 
Concordance, with n view of rendering this 
work an useful index to the scripture. The 
chapters were again subdivided, not into verses, 
but by the Icltci^ A, B, C, l>, K, F, G, placed 
in the margin at an equal distance from each 
other, according to tlie Icngtii of the chapters. 
In some all the seven letters were used ; in 
others fewer, as the length of the chapters re- 
quired. In 1445, Rabbi Nathan, a famous 
rabbi among the Western Jews, finished a 
(Concordance to the Hebrew Bilde, in the 
manner of Hugo's alxive mentioned ; and in- 
troduced the division of the Hebrew Bible into 
chapters : he also improved on his plan, by 
using the ancient division into verses, and by 
nuinbering them, fixing the numerical letters 
in the margin at eveiy fifth verse. Athias, in 
his edition of the Bible, l(56'| and intro- 
duced the Indian figures, and placed them .at 
every verse. R. Stephens made the division of 
the chapters ofthe New Testament into verses, 
for the s;ike of a concordance to the Greek 
'I'estament, which was printed by his son, H. 
Stephens. 

^ CHA'FT^L. s* The capitals of pillars, or 
pilasters, which support arches 
CHAR, in ichthyology. See Sa lmo. 

To Char. v. a. (See Charcoal.) To 
burn wood to a black cinder {fFoodward)» 
Char. 1 . (cyppe, work. Sax.) Work done 
by the day ; a single job or task (Drydca). 

To Char, v, n. To work at others houses 
by the day (Df^dcft). 

CgAR-woMAH. 8, A womaiii hired ac- 
cidentally for odd work (Skoift), 
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, ClIARfV, in astronomy. See Canes vc- 

NATICT. 

('ll A R A, in botany, a genus of the class 
monoccia, order monandria. Male, calyx le^s, 
corolicss. Female, calyx four-leaved; coroUess^ 
stigma thrce-cleft ; berry many-seeded. Four 
sjK'cics: three of which arc aquatics of our 
own country, and found in our ditches and 
Dools* 

CHARACTER, ar. {characier, l.atin.) I. 

A mark; a stamp; a representation {Milton), 

2. A letter iiu'd in writing or printing {Hold), 
3-Thc hand or manner of writing(^SfAaH/icarc). 
4. A representation of any man as to his per- 
sonal qualities {Denham), 5. An account of 
any thing as good or bad {Addmny (j. The 
pcrjoii with hrs assemblage of qualities; a per- 
sonage (/Jryf/ew). 7* Fersonal qualities; par- 
ticular cniistitiuion of the mind {Pope), 8. 
Adventitious qualities impressed by a post or 
olhcc {Afterl'unj), 

To Cha'uacter V, a. To inscribe; to 
engrave {Shnhpcare), 

("haracter, in natural history, the pe- 
culiar circumstance or circumstances that dis- 
tingiiish an animal or vegetable, or a sec of 
animals or vegetables, from all others. Cha- 
racters are spccifical, gcncrical, or classical ; 
cssenliul, natural, or artificial. Sec Class, 
GenuS; Species; Essential, Facti- 
tious, Natural. 

Characters, numerical, or numeral 
characters, used to express numbers ; they .ire 
either figures or letters. The most common 
numeral cliaracters are those called Arabic or 
Tnilian, viz. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 0, 7, 8, (), with 0 
or cypher for nothing. 

Homan numerals. See Notation Ro- 
man. 

Greek numerals. The Greeks had three 
ways of expressing numbers. 1 . Every letter, 
according to its place in the alphabet, dciiotecl 
a number, from a, one, to w, twenty-four. 2. 
The alphabet was divided into eight units, m 
one, fi two, y three, &c.; into eight tens, i ten, 

X twenty, x thirty, &c.; and eight hundreds, ^ 
one hundred, «r two hundred, t three hundred, 
&c. 3. 1 stood for one, n five, a ten, h a 
liundreil, x a thousand, M ten thousand ; and 
when the letter n inclosed any of these, ex- 
cept I, it shewed the inclosed letter to be five 
times Us value; as jlj fifty, [Sj five hundred « 
jxj five thousand, ji^ fifty thousand. 

Hebrew numerals. The Hebrew alphabet 
was divided into Q units: k 1, :i2, $cc, — () tens: 

% 10, 3 20, &c,-.^ hundreds: p 100, 1 200, &c. 
^ 500, Q tfOO, 1 700, «| 800, x ^00. Thousandi, 
(1) were sometimes expressed by the units 
prefixed, to hundreds, as, SVik, 1334, &c. and 
even to tens, as, pM, 1070 , 8tc.; 2. hut gene- 
rally by the word ti^K, 1000; 2000; 

era^, witlr the other numerals prefixed to 
signify the number of thousands: o. g. 

3000 , 8cc, 

Charactbrs used in different parts ^ 
the mathematics^ generally for the sake of bre« 
vity and perspicuity. 
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1 . A»irw6m%eal Charactm. 

Planets, Vc. 

O The Sun 
3) The Moon 
0 The Earth 
Mercury 
5 Venus 
f Mars 
% Jupiter 
Saturn 

^ Hcrschcl, or the Georgian Planet 
Q Ascending Node 
Q Descending Node. 

Tke Twelve Signs or Constellations of the 
Zodiac. 

Aries, the Ram 
b Taurus, the Bull 
U Gemini, the Twins 
fio Cancer, the Crab 
51, Leo, the Lron 
Virgo, the Maid 
Libra, the Balance 
Iti Scorpio, the Scorpion 
4^ Sigittarius, the Archer 
Capricorn, the Goat 
SS Aquarius, the Water-bearer 
Pisces, the Fishes. 

The Aspects, Time, Motion, €5^. 

^ Conjunciioti 
g Opposition 
9 |c Sextile 
D Quartile 
A Trine 
® Degrees 

' Minutes or Primes 
Seconds, &c. 

A. M. Ante nierid. or m. morn. 

P. M. Post nicrid. or a aftern. 

Ji, m, 8, Hours, min. sec. 

8 . Characters in Geometry and Trigonometry, 

D A Square Z. An Angle 

^ A Triangle L A Rightaiiglc 

p A Rectangle JL A Perpendicular 

Q or O A Circle. || A Parallel. 

9 . Characters used sn Arithmetic, Algebra, 

and the Modern Analysis, 

This character f is c'^lled plus, or more, and 
denotes addition, or a positive quantity. 

The character — , called minus or less, dc- 


between which it is placed are to be multiplwdF 
into one another. In algebraic expressmi 
when two or more letters stand together with- 
out any mark between them, it is to be under- 
stood that they are to be multiplied continually 
together rHhus ahe, is the same in value as a X 
h X c, and each denotes the product arising 
from the continual multiplication of the quan- 
tities represented by a, h, and c. When one 
or both the factors are compounded of several 

S uantitics, a line, called a mnculum or band, is 
rawn over the terms of each factor ; thus the 
product o f c into d-f c, is denoted by 

a + b — c n b-i-e. Sometimes the compound 
factors are included in |)arentheses, as (a + 6 — 
c) X (d+e) may represent the product above 
expressed. A simple dot is often placed be- 
tween two factors to represent their product ; 
then 6 + c multiplied by d, would stand thus 
i + c. d. 

by, is the character of divbion; when 
placed between two quantities, the latter is the 
divisor. Hence 8 divided by 2 is expressed 
thus, In algebra the quotient is often 


expressed like a fraction : for instance, * de- 


notes the quotient of a dividend by b ; and 
— ,the quotient of a+b^c divided by de. 


Dr. Pell uses the character^ for involution. 




for evolution. 


In algebra powers are sometimes denoted by 
repeating the quantity ; as aa, aaa, aaaa, de- 
note the 2d, 3d, and 4th powders of the quantity 
a. It is more usual, though, to set the nume- 
ral index of the power at the top of the figure 
or letter which represents the quantity involved, 
thus 6®, 6*, 5^9 i®, 1 ^, denote the third, 
fourth, and fifth powers of 5 and of a? re- 
spcciivelv. 

Tlie character of radicaJify, or extraction of 
roots, is this, jf: when this character is used 
alone, it represents the square root ; other roots 
are denoted by their numeral indices placed 
above the sign. Thus VTTfc, 
and denote the square, cube, fourth, 

and filth roots of the compound quantity a+b. 
Fractional indices are, now, frequently used 
at the right hand of quantities to signify roots : 

thusoTJ^^* o+S'^, represent 

the same roots as above. 


notes subtraction and a negative quantity. 

has been used to denote similitude ; but 
it is now generally placed between two quan- 
tities (Kuote their diflcrencc, when it is not 
known which is the great«*st : the sign being 
placed, as a sign of sabtidCiion, only between 
two quantities the first of which is the greatest 
=, equal, the sign of equality ; the eharacter 
was first used by Rccorde. Duartes uses ge 
for the same purpose. Thus 5 s 3 + 2, (X /i 
Ap 3 4 2, denotes that 5 is equal to the sum of 
9 and 2. 

if, into or ipith, denotes that the ^obaf^cteirs 


Harriot uses > fur greater, and 4 for less : 
Oughtned uses 7 and J for the same purpose. 

Proportion is marked by dots ; as 2 : 4 : : 
6: 12, denotes that 2 are to 4, as (i to 12. Con- 
tinued geometrical proportion is signified by 
this maric, 

When one quantity varies always in the same 
ratio as another does, a circumstance often ex- 
pressed by the word as, it is thus characterised 
oc i Thus S oc D^, means that S varies as D®. 

The character of mathematical infinity is 

Thns^ in the fraction wljen § 
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iii we have -f— s: 00- 

' a ?— *11 

Known quantities in algebra are generally 
represented by the fint letters of the »phabtt; 
unknown ones by the last letters. Iiidetermi- 
nate exponents are commonly denoted by one 
of the letters m, it, r, a, t, as an, ct, Ike. 

A point or dot is used in decimal arithmetic, 
to separate the whole number from the deci« 
nials: in this case it is best to place the separat- 
ing point near the tops of the figures, as it can- 
not then he mistaken for a stop : for instance, 
48*273, is preferable to 48,273, or 48.27^. 

l>ots are used in circulating decimals to mark 
out the number of repeating figures: for ex- 
ample, 46* 12473 is a mixed circulate, of which 
the figures 2473 constitute the recurring part. 

^ Dots are also used in fluxions, and d's in 
diflerentials. See Differential, and 
Fluxions. 

Characters in Commerce. 

Ditto, the same. 

JV® Numero, or number. 

F® Folio, or page. 

1. or £. sterling. Pound sterling. 
s. Shillings. 
d. Pence, or Denlers. 
ft Pound weight. 

^ or 0 Hundred weight, or 112 pound. 
Quarters. 

Per, or by. As ^ ann. 
by the year. ^ cent. 
in the hundred, &c. 

P. S. Postscript. 

Characters used in 3/iistc, and of Musical 
Notes with their Proportions, are as follow : 

p 2 |characters of a laige 8 ^ crotchet \ 

|i:| a long 4 ^ quaver 

P) a breve 
O R semibicvt 


S: bass cliff. } or J characters of common 

duple time, signifying the measure of two 
crotchets to be equal to two notes, of which 


four make a semibreve. 


characters 




2 ^ semiquaver ^ 
1 ^demisemiquaver^ 

I 

1 

• character of a sharp note: this character 
at the beginning of a line or space, denotes 
that all the notes in that line are to be taken a 
semitone higher than in the natural series; and 
the same anects all the octaves above and be- 
low, though not marked : but when prefixed 
to any particular note, it shows that note alone 
to be taken a semitone higher than it would be 
without such character, b character of a 
flat note: this is the contrary to the other 
above; that is a semitone lower, q character 
of a natural note: when in a line or series of 
artificial notes, marked at the beginning h or at, 
the natural note happens to be required, it is 

denoted by this character, ^ character of the 
trq))le cliff. S character of the mean cliff. 


that distinguish the movements of common 
time, the first implying slow, the second quick, 
and the third veiy ouick. i , }, j, A, cha- 
racters of simple triple time, the measure of 
which is equal to three semibreves, oi to three 
minims. or\0,chanicters of a mixed triple 
time, where the measure is equal to six crotch- 
ets, or six quavers. }, or {, or^, '{, or } cha- 
racters of compound triple time, *1, 

or or A. characters of that species of triple 
time culled the measure of twelve times. See 
also Bar, Dot, Graces, Rest, &c. 

Characters in Grammar, Rhetoric, Poetrp, fSfc* 
() parenthesis "dialysis 

[ 1 crotchet ^ caret and circumflex 

- hyphen quotation 

* apstrophe f } and * references 

^ inphasis or accent § section or division 
breve % paragraph 

F.R.S fellow of the royal society 
SS.T.D. or D.D. doctor of divinity 
V.D.M. minister of the word of God 
LL.D. doctor cf laws 
J.V.D. doctor of civil and canon law 
M.D. doctor in physic 
A.M. master of arts 
A.H. bachelor of arts. 

See Comma, Colon, Semicolon, are, 
Characters in Medicine and Pharmacy, 
recipe 

a,a3, or ana, of each alike 
ft a pound or a pint 
3 an ounce 
X a drachm 
§ a scruple 

f r. grains 
^ a pugil 

P.Ai. equal quantities 
S. A according to art ^ 
q.s.a, sufficient quantity 
fj, or ss, half of any thing 
cong. congius, a gallon 
coch. cochleare, u 8|)oonful 
M. inanipulus, a handful 
>1. as much as you please 
pulvus patrum, Uie Jesuit’s bark. 
Characters, in chemistiy. See Chi* 

MISTRY. 

Characters upon tomb-stbnes. 

S.V. Siste viator, i. e. Stop, traveller 
M.S. Memorise sacrum, t. c. Sacrerl to the 
memory. 

Character (Literal), is a letter of the 
alphabet, serving to indicate some articulate 
sound, expressive of some' idea or conception 
of the mind. See Alphabet. 

1 . These may be divided, with regard to their 
nature and use, into nominal characters, or 
those we properly call letters ; which serve to 
express the names of thiags. Real chamictcirii 
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those that instead of names express things and 
ideas. Emblemadcal or symbolical characters; 
Tv’hich have this in common with real ones, 
that they express. the tltings themselves; but 
have this further, that they in some measure 
personate them, and exhibit their form : such 
are the hieroglyphics of the ancient Ii!g)’ptians. 
See Hieroglyphic, Symbol, &c. 

2. Literal characters may be again divided, 
with regard to their invention and uso, into 
particular and general or universal. 

Characters (Particular), are those pe- 
culiar to this or that nation. Such arc the 
Homan, Italic, Greek, Hebrew, Arabic, Go- 
Chinese, &c. characters. Sec Hebrew, 
Gothic, Chinese. Ike . 

Characters (Universal), arc also real 
characters, and make what some authors call 
a philosophical language. That diversity of 
characters used by the se\*eral nations to ex- 
press the same idea, is found the chief obstacle 
to the advancement of learning: to remove 
this, several authors have taken occasion to 
proixisc plans of characters that should be uni- 
versal, and which each |ieoplc should read iu 
their own language. The character here is to 
be real, not nominal : to express things and 
notions, not as the common ones, letters or 
soutids : yet to be mute, like letters, and urbi- 
trarv; nut emblematical, like hieroglyphics. 

Thus, every nation would retain its own 
language, yet every one understand that of each 
other, without learning it ; only by seeing a 
real or universal character, which should sig- 
nify the same things to all people, by what 
sounds soever each express it in their particular 
ifliorn. For instance, by seeing the character 
destined to signify (o drink, an Engiisliman 
should read io drink ; a Frenchman, Loire ; a 
Latin, bibere; a Greek, mvin; aJew, rpw; a 
German, /rincAc/i; and so of the rest: in the 
same manner as seeing a horse, each people 
express it after their own manner; but all 
mean the same animal. 

This real character is no chimera ; the Chi- 
nese and Japanese have already something like 
it. They have a common character which 
each of these nations understand alike in their 
severaVlanguages ; though they pronounce them' 
with such didcrent sounds tnat they do not 
understand one another in speaking. The first 
and most considerable attempts for a real cha- 
racter, or philosophical language, in Eurojie, 
are those of bishopWilkins and Dalgarme: out 
these, with how much art soever thfw were 
contrived, have yet i^roved inefTectuai. M. 
Leibnitz had some conceptions ihc same way ; 
he thinks those great men dirl not hit the right 
method. It was probable, indeed, thai their 
means,- people, who do not understand one an- 
otiier, might easily has*' .. commerce together; 
but they nave not hit on true real characters. 
According to him, the characters should re- 
semble those used in algebra ; which, in eflFect, 
grever^ simple, yet very expressive; without 
any thing superfluous or equivocal, and contain 
tlf the varieties’ required. 

' character of bjshop Wilkins has its 
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just applause: Dr. Hook recommends it on 
his own knowledge and experience as a most 
excellent scheme ; and to engage the world to 
the study thereof, publishes some tine inven- 
tions of his own by way of addition. 

M. Leibnitz tells us,* he had under consider- 
ation an alphabet of human thoughts, in order 
to a new philosophical language on his own 
scheme: but his death prevented its being 
brought to maturity. 

M. liodwic, in the Philosophical Transac- 
tions, gives us a plan of an universal alphabet 
or character of another kind : this was to con- 
tain an enumeration of all such single sounds, 
or letters, as arc used in any language; by 
means whereof people should be enabled to 

S rononiice truly and readily any language ; to 
escribe the pronunciat ion of any language that 
shall be pronounced in their hearing, so as 
others accustomed to this language, though 
they had never heard the language pronounced, 
shall at first he able truly to pronounce it : and 
lastly, this character to serve as a standard to 
cr^ictuatc the sounilsofnny language. In the 
ournul Literaire, for 17-0*, we have a very in- 
genious project for an universal character. The 
author, after- obviating the ohjcctions that 
might be made against the feasibleness of such 
schemes in the general, proposes his own ; his 
characters are to be the common Arabic, or 
numeral figures. The combinations of these 
nine are suflicient to express distinctly an in- 
credible quantity of numbers, much mure than 
wc shall need terms to signify our actions, 
qualities, duties, passions, &c. Thus is all the 
trouble of framing and learning any new cha- 
racter at once saved ; the Arabic figures having 
already all the universality required. 

The advantages are immense. For, 1. We 
ha\e here a stable, faithful interpreter; never 
to be corrupted or cliajiged, as the popular 
languages continually arc. 2. Whereas the 
dillicuity of pronouncing a foreign language is 
such as usually gives the learner the greatest 
trouble, and there are even some sounds to 
which foreigners never attain. In the character 
here propose, this difliculty has no place : every 
nation is to pronounce them according to the 
particular pronunciation that already obtains 
among them. All the difliculty is, the ac- 
customing the pen and the eye to affix certain 
notions to characters that do not, at first sight, 
exhibit them. But this trouble is no more 
than we find in the study of any language 
whatever. 

The inflections of words are here to be ex- 
pressed by the common letters. For instance, 
the same character shall express a filly or a 
colt, a horse or a mare, an old horse or an 
old mare, as accomnaiiied with this or that dis- 
tinctive letter, whicn shall stiew the sex, youth, 
maturity, or old age : a letter also to express 
the bigiiess or size of things: thus, v. g. a man 
with this or that letter, to signify a great man, 
or a little man, &c. The use of these letters 
belongs to the grammar; which, once \vll 
understood, would abridge the vocabulary ex- 
ceedingly. An BclvdnUge of (bis gratuiuttr 
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that It would only have one declension and one 
conjugation: those numerous anomalies of 

g rammarians M exceeding troublesome, and 
ence it is, that the common languages are 
governed by the populace, who never reason 
oil what is best : out in the character here pro- 
posed, men of sense having the introduction of 
it, would have a new ground, whereon to build 
regularly. But the diHiculty is not in invent- 
ing the most simple, easy, and commodious 
character, but in engaging the several nations 
to use it, there being nothing they agree less iu 
than tile understanding and pursuing their 
common interest. 

3. Literal characters may again be divided, 
with respect to the nations among wliom they 
have been invented, into Greek characters, 
Roman characters, Hebrew characters, &c. 
The Latin character now used through all 
Europe was formed from the Greek, as the 
Greek was from the Phcenician*. and the 
Phccniciaii, as well as the Chaldee, Syriac, and 
Arabic characters, were formed from the anci- 
ent Hebrew, which subsisted till the Bahylon- 
isli captivity : for after that event the character 
of the Assyrians, which is the square Hebrew 
now in use, prevailed, the ancient being only 
found on some Hebrew medals commonly 
called Samaritan medals. It was in lO()i that 
the Gothic characters, iiiyenicd by Ulfias, 
were abolished, and the Latin ones establishtd 
in their room. 

Character, in law, if a person apply to 
another for tiie character of a third person, 
and a good character as to his solvency be given, 
yet if, in couscH|ueiice of this opinion, the parly 
asking the question suil'er loss through the per- 
son's insolvency, no action lies against him who 
gave the cliuractcr, if it were fairly given. But 
if a iiiaii assert what lie knows to be false, and 
thereby draws his neighbour into u loss, it is 
actionable. Yet if the party giving credit also 
knew that the party credited was in bad cir- 
cumstances, an acllun will not lie. . 

Character, in poetry, particularly the 
epopee and drama, is tlie result of the manners 
or peculiarities by which each person is dis- 
tinguished from others. 

The poetical character, says Mr. fiossu, is 
not properly any particular virtue or quality, 
but a com)iosition of several which are mixed 
together, in a different degree, according to the 
necessity of the fable and the unity of the 
action : there must be one, however, to reign 
over all the rest ; and this must be found, m 
some drarce, in every part. The first quality 
in Achilles, is wrath ; in Ulysses, dissimula- 
tion ; and in ^neas, mildness : but as these 
characters cannot be alone, they must be ac- 
companied with others to embellish them, as 
far as they are capable, either by hiding their 
defects, as in the anger of Achilles, which is 
palUat^ by extraordinary yalour; or by mak- 
ing them centre in some solid virtue, as in 
JJlysses, whose dissimulation makes a part of 
bis prudence; and in iftineas, whose mildness 
IS employ^ in a submission to the will of the 
cods. In the making tip of this unioni it is to 


be observed, the )x>ets have joined together 
such qualities as are by nature the most conu- 
patible; valour with anger, piety with mild- 
ness, and prudence with dissimulation. Ihe 
fable required prudence in Ulysses, and piety 
in iEneas; in this therefore the poets were not 
left to their choice: but Homer might have 
made Achilles a coward, without abating any 
thing from the justness of his fable: so that it 
was the necessity of adorning his character that 
obliged him to make him valiant. The ci)a>h 
racter then uf a hero in an epic poem is com- 
pounded of three sorts of qualities ; the first, 
essential to the fable; the second, an embellish- 
ment of the first; and valour, which sustains 
the other two, makes the third. 

Unity of character is as necessary as the 
unity of the fable. For this pur|>ose a person 
should l)e the same from the ueginniug to tlie 
end ; not that he is always to betray the same 
sentiments, or one passion, but that he should 
never s|)cak or act inconsistently with his fun- 
damental character. For instance, the weak 
may sally into a warmth, and the breast of the 
passionate be calm, a change which often in- 
troduces ill the drama a very afl'ecting variety ; 
but if the natural dis))osition of the former vvas 
to be represented as boisterous, and that of the 
latter mild and soft, they would both act out of 
ch.iracter, and contradict probability. 

True cliaracters are such as we truly and 
really see in men, or ir.ay exist \tidiout any 
contradiction to nature. No man questions 
b ’t there have been men as generous and as 
good us Ailiieas, as passionate and as violent as 
Achilles, us prudent and wise as Ulysses, as 
impious and atheistical as Mezeiitius, and as 
amorous and passionate as Dido ; all these cha- 
racters, therefore, are true, and nothing but 
just imitations of nature. On the contrary, a 
character is false when an author so feigns it; 
that one can sec nothing like it in the order of 
nature wherein he designs it shall stand ; and 
such shoiikl be wholly excluded from a poem; 
because, transgressing the bounds of probability 
and reason, they meet with no belief from the 
readers; they are fictions of the poet's brain, 
not imitations of nature. 

CIIARACTERF.ST1CAL. Ch ar acter- 
I'sTic. a. (from characterize,) That consti- 
tutes the character {Dryden, Woodward), 

Chakacteristic, in grammar, denotes 
the principal letter of a word ; which is pre- 
served ill most of its tenses and moods, its 
derivatives and comjiounds. 

Characteristic of a logarithm, 
is its index or exponent. 

Characteristic triangle or a 
CURVE. See Curve. 

CHARACTERl'STICALNESS. r. The 
quality of being peculiar to a character. 

ClJARACTERl^TICK. r. That ivhich 
constitutes the character {Pope). 

roCHARA'CTEttIZE. r. a, (from cha^ 
racier.) 1. To give a character or an account 
of the personal qualities of any man (Swift). 
9 . To engrave ; £0 imprint (FTnte). 3. To mark 
with a jMiriiciilar stamp or token (Arbuihnot)^ 
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atood that the carbonaceooi matter exists ready 
' formed in the veptable, and that which is 
accomplished by the operation of fire is only 
the separation of the volatile particles that were 
united with it. Charcoal is pnerally black, 
brittle, and Mnorous. Diflerent vegetable 
matters afford it in greater or less abundance, 
according to the solidity and the form of their 
texture: wood yields more than herbs, gums 
more than resins, and resins more than fluid 
oils. In the common mode of making char- 
coal in the great way, its physical properties 
are observecT to be different, according to the 
nature and the state of the vegetables from 
whi^ it is formed : it is sometimes hard, and 
retains, in some degree, the organization of the 
vegetable; at other times it is friable, and 
sometimes pulverulent : pure oils afford a coal 
ill very fine and seemingly levigated molecules 
called lamp-black; its gravity also varies in 
like manner. Its colour is also subject to va- 
riety, being either of a lighter or a deeper, a 
sparkling or a dull colour. Although every 
sort of charcoal is inflammable, yet the differ- 
fMit kinds are not eijually so ; and this distinc- 
tion is the most useful to the arts of all the facts 
relating to this substance. Some sorts of it 
burn readily with flame and are quickly con- 
sumed; others are diflicult to kindle, burn but 
slowly, and remain fora long time red-hot, be- 
fore they are reduced to asiies. It is to be re- 
marked, however, that when wood is charred 
in closctl iron cylinders, as in the Sd process 
described below, the charcoal appears to be 
possessed of the same qualities, from whate\'er 
kind of wood it is made. Cliarcoal is prepared 
by two nieihods : 

. 1. By burning in the open air, which is 
generally performed in heaps or piles of the 
wood ill tended to be charred, and, for the sake 
of convenience, either in or near the woods 
where the trees are felled. The suiiiuier mouths 
.are best adapted to this purpose. When the 
wood is suihciently dry, and has been sawn and 
spilt into pieces of the pro|)er .size, it is pileil up 
intolari^e conical or pyramidal heaps, from 
twenty to thirty feet in diameter, and intermix- 
ed with brushwood for the purpe^ of kindling 
and burning it. A cylindricul hollow is some- 
times left in the centre for the purpose of intro- 
ducing lighted chi|)s. The other parts of the 
heap are coated with turf, or a mixture of earth 
and charcoal dust, and when the kindling is 
quite completed, the top is also covered. A 
row of holes is then opened in the base of the 
pile, if there be none left in constructing it, 
fur the admission of air, and the escape of the 
jimoke and vapours ; and others are opened, as 
these become useless, until the burning is car- 
ried to the top of the heap, when the whole is 
covered up as completely asMssible till the Are 
is eiuirelv extinguished. Those pieces that 
are founc] not to be sufficiently charred are 
called brands, and are employed as fuel for the 
Aext fir^ If Che process be well managed, and 
under fovoutable circumstances, the coals will 
Wctly detain ihe figort of the pieccf of wood 
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of which they were formed. In the forest of 
Beuon, near Rochelle, in France, where char- 
coal of a very superior quality is fobriCaUsd, the 
operation is carried on in an inclosed place or 
chamber, about 20 feet square, surrounded 
witli walls to the height of 15 f(Mt, and covered 
with planks and tiles, arran^ in such a man- 
ner, that between the planks a sp^e of two 
inches is left for the admission of air, and the 
passage of smoke. The wood is not split, being 
cut from oak trees not exceeding G inches in 
diameter. The pieces, which are about 4 feet 
in length, are placed upright, resting, with the 
side cut into a slope like the mouth of a flute,, 
upon a convex mass of earth, and in such a 
manner that they all touch each other, those at 
the circumference only being a little inclined. 
Contrary to general practice, only one story is 
formed at Benoii. Care is taken to mix these 
billets with small braiiohes; but twigs are 
never introduced, except ip the central aper- 
ture called the furnace, merely for the purpose 
of kindling. Fire is applied ^ means of a 
stick introduced by a pas.iagc left at the lower 
part of the furnace. The crevices are stopped 
as soon as they appear, and the itsiuil practice 
is followed in this respect that the Are may be 
perfectly regular. The use of the surrounding 
walls is to render the operation more uniform 
and perfect, by checking the current of the 
inferior air, while a sutficient quautity for 
combustion is admitted at top. When the 
wood is charred, water is thrown over it ; and 
then it is covered to the height of 5 or 6 inches 
with earth. It is suilcred to cool for a day, 
and the charcoal is taken out. The operation 
lasts eight days in winter ; but in summer only 
four ; renuiring then to be watched day and 
night. The pieces of charcoal thus formed 
are often sulFiciently long to be made up into 
bundles and carried on the backs of mules: 
the smaller fragments are put into sacks. It 
is very black, exceedingly brilliant, and so- 
norous; and preferred in France iabove that 
manufactured in any other manner. 

2d method. By distillation, which is a ma- 
terial improvement in the art of preparing the 
finer charcoal. For this purijosc a large cylin- 
der of cast iron fixed in masonry over a grate, 
and furnishal at one end with a door, and 
terminating at the other in a curved pipe, is 
filU with the chips of any kind of wood; the 
d% being tlien closed, and a fire lighted in the 
grate, the volatile parts of tlie wood are dri%*en 
off by the heat, which is increased till the cy- 
linder and its contents are red-hot. The me 
is then withdrawn, the cylinder is allowed to 
cool, and a black, shining, and remarkably 
pure charcoal is procured, admirably fitted for 
the use of gunpowder-makers, and apparently 
possessed of the same qualities from whatever 
Lind of wood it is made. 

Mr. iVfushet, of the Colder iron-works, has 
made experiments with a view of asceruining 
the proportion of charcail yielded by different 
kinds of wood : the results of his experiments 
me contained in the following table* 
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100 parts of 

Lignum vit» n f26'85*l rof a greyish colour resembling coke« 

Mahogany 25 '4() tinged with brown^ spongy, and porous. 

Laburmmx 24*58 velvet black, compact, very hard 

Chesnut 23-28 dossy black, compact and (inn. 

Oak 22*08 black, close, and very firm 

American black-beach 21*45 line black, compact, and remarkably hanU 

Walnut 20*60 ^ dull black, texture close, body firm, 

fieech 19*04 g ditto, spongy, firm. 

Holly < 19*92 ^ o ditto, loose and bulky. 

American maple tc 19*90 'o ditto, close, moderately firm. 

Sycamore ^ 19*73 ^ fine black, bulky, and ditto. 

Elrn 19*57 ditto, - - - ditto. 

Honvay pine 19'20 shining black, bulky, and very soft. 

Sallow IH‘49 velvet black, bulky, loose and soft. 

Ash 17*97 shining black, sjKJTigy, moderately firm, 

Birch 17*49 velvet black, bulky, ditto. 

Scotch pine J L 16*45 J tinged with brown, bulky, ditto. 


In selecting these articles from Mr. Mu- 
fhet's paper in the Philosophical Magazine, wc 
have arranged the woods according to the 
proix>rtious of charcoal they afibrd : the third 
place of decimals is neglected, as of littk con- 
sequence in the com|)arison. Sec Phil. Mag. 
vot. iii. p. 17- 

As we have noticed the principal chemical 
properties of this substance under the word 
Carbon, we shall refer to that article, and 
proceed to meiui(»n the chief uses of char- 
coal in the arts. 

Formerly, and indeed so lately as the begin- 
ning of the 17th century, vast and almost in- 
cremble quantities were used in the blast-fur- 
naces, of which there were in Britain about 
the year l6l5 not less than 300, for smelting 
iron ore. The annual produce, according to 
Dudley, may be averaged at 180,000 tons of 
ciude iron, for procuring which 144,000 tons 
of charcoal were necessary, requiring not less 
than 17,310,000 cubical feet of timber to form 
It. The same author informs us that for re- 
fining the crude iron, and making it into mal- 
1( able bars, a further quantity ot 90,000 tons 
of charcoal would be requisite = 10,732,000 
cobical feet, so that the enormous quantity of 
28,062,000 solid feet of timber would be con- 
sumed in a year in the iron-works only. As 
timber became scarce, however, pit- coal was 
resorted to, and that article is now principally 
user] for the smelting and refining 01 iron. 

Besides the use of charcoal in making gun- 
powder, and for fuel on many occasions wniere 
heat is wanted devoid of smoke, mathematical 
instrument-makers, engravers, &c. find it 
of great service to polish their brass and copper 
places after they have been rubbed clean with 
powdered pumice-stone. Mr. Boyle says 
that the more curious burn it a second time, 
and quench it in a convctiient fluid. Charcoal 
and soot-black are employed as durable and use- 
ful blacks by the painter and the varnish maker. 
Those of the former kind arc used both as 
pigments and pencils, and charcoal crayons 
prc\mret\ from inc willow are preferred cm ac- 
count of t\\e\T softness. Clv^rcoAl was anci- 
ently used to distinguish the buuiids of esiates 


and inheritances: as being supposed incorrup- 
tible in the ground. The dust and ashes of 
charcoal are found to be of very great benefit to 
many kinds of land as a luanurc, or as a dress- 
ing to lighten the soil. Pieces of charcoal will 
sometimes afford sparks by collision ; and l.es- 
chevinand Lcmaitre have ascribed to this cause 
the explosions which have taken place in the 
gumiowder manufactories of France : but pro- 
bably without sufiicieiit reason, as explosions 
continue to happen where the charcoal is pul- 
verised before it reaches the manufactory, 
which is generally the practice in England. 
From the antiseptic property of charcoal, its 
powder has been recommended for the purpose 
of filtering and purifying cornqu water, and of 
preserving animal matter; charred ca.sks have 
ocen employed for keeping water pure on shi|)*- 
board ; and, of late years, charcoal has l^en 
highly and deservedly extolled as a dentifrice. 

Many curious observations and experiments 
on this substance, its u&es in metallurgy, and its 
various combinations, are detailed in several 
volumes of the Phil. Mag. particularly vols. 
xiii. and xiv.; in Nicholsoirs 4to Journal; and 
in rile Repertory of Arts. 

CHARD, s, {charde, French.) 1. Chards 
of artichokes are the leaves of fair artichoke 
plants, tied and wrap|>ed up all over but the 
top, in straw (C/m»i5cr.s). 2. Chards of beet, 
arc plants of white beet transplanted {Mori.). 

Chard, a town in .Somersetshire, with 
a market on Mondays. Lat. 50. 52 N. Lou. 
3. 18 W. 


CHAR1X)N, in botany. SeeCvNARA. 

CHAIIP-NTK, a department of France, 
including the late province of Angoumois. 

Charbntb^ (Lower), a department of 
France, consisting of the two late provinces of 
A unis and Saintongc. 

7b CHARGE, e. fl. (cAargrr, French.) 1. 
To entrust; to commission for a certain pur- 
pose {Shakspeare). 2. To impute as a debt 
{Locke). 3. To impute as a crime (fTails), 
4. To impose as a task {Tillotson). 6 . To ac- 
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To burden ; to load (Templcy, 10. To fill 
{/fddison), 11 . To load a gun. 

Charge, s. (from the verb.) l.Care; ctis- 
»tody; trust to defend {Knolics). *2, Precept; 
mandate; command {Hooker). 3. Commission; 
trust conferred ; office {Pope). 4, Accusa- 
tion ; imputation {Shak.). 6. The person or 
tiling entrusted to the care or management of 
another {Mil f on) . 6. Expence ; cost (Dryd.) . 
7. Onset; attack {Bncoti). 8. The signal to 
fall upon enemies {Drydeu). Q. A load ; a 
burden {Shak.). 10. A sort of ointment, ap- 
plied to the inflammations and sprains of horses 
{Farriery's Diet.). II. (In heraldry.) That 
which is borue upon the colour, or escutcheon 
(Peacham). 

There arc two other senses of this word, 
too important to be passed over so cursorily. 

Charge, in electricity, in a strict sense, 
imports the accumulation of the electric matter 
on one surface of an electric, as the T^^yden 
phial, a pane of glass, &c. whilst an equal 
quantity passes oil' from the opposite surface. 
Or, more generally, electrics are said to be 
charged, when the equilibrium of the electric 
matter on the opposite surface is destroyed, by 
communicating one kind of electricity to one 
side, and the contrary kind to the op[)osite 
side : nor can the equilibrium be restored till a 
communication be made by means of conduct- 
ing substances between the two opposite sur- 
faces : and when this is done, the electric is 
said to be discharged. The charge properly 
refers to one side, in contradistinction from the 
other ; since the whole quantity in the electric 
is the same before and after tne operation of 
charging; and the operation cannot succeed, 
unless what is gained on one side is lost by the 
other, by means of conductors applied to it, 
and communicating cither with tne earth, or 
with a sullicicnt number of non-electrics. 

Charge, in gunnery, the load of a piece 
of ordnance, or the quantity of powder and 
ball, or shot, with which it is prepared for 
execution. 

The charge of |30wdcr, for proving guns, is 
equal to the weight of the ball; but for ser- 
vice, the charge is § or i the weight of the 
liall, or still less ; and indeed in most cases of 
service, the quantity of powder used is too great 
for the intended execution. In the Hritish 
navy the allowance for 3S pounders is but ^|of 
the weight of the ball But it is probable that, 
if the powder in all ship guns was reduced 
to \ the weight of the ball, or even less, it 
would be a considerable advantage, not only 
by saving ammunition, but by keeping the 
guns cooler and quieter, and at the same time 
more effectually injuring the vessels of the ene- 
my. With the present allowance of powder, 
the guns are heated, and their tackle and fixr- 
nitiire strainecl, and all this only to render the 
ball less efficacious : for a ball which can but 
just pass through a piece of timber, and in 
the passage loses almost all its motion, is found 
to tend and fracture it much more than when 
it passes through with a mqch greater velocity. 
fieeRobins^ Tracts^ vol. i. p. 2g0, 2gu 
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Again, the same, author observes, tliattlie 
charge is not to be determined by the greatestve- 
locity thatmey beproduced; butthat itshoiildbe 
such a quantity of powder as will produce the 
leastvelocity necessary for the purpose in view; 
and if the windage be moderate, no field-piece 
should ever lie leaded with more than or at the 
utmost I of the weight of its ball in powder; 
nor should the charge of any battering piece 
exceed ^ of the weight of its bullet, lb. ua. 2()(j. 

Diflcrcnt chaigcs of powder, with tne same 
weight of ball, produce diflerent velocities in 
the ball, which arc in the subduplicate ratio of 
the weights of powder ; and when the weight 
of powcler is the same, and the ball varied, the 
velocity produced is in tlie reciprocal subdupli- 
cate ratio of the weight of the ball ; which is 
agreeable both to theory and practice. See 
Dr. Hutton's paper on gunpowder in the 
Philos. Traus. 1778, pa. 50 ; and Tracts, vol. 
1. pa. 266. 

But this is on a supposition that the gun is 
of an indefinite length ; whereas, on account 
of the limited length of guns, there is some 
variation from this Jaw in practice, as well as 
in theory ; in consequence of which it appears 
that the velocity of the ball increases with the 
charge only to a certain point, which is pecu- 
liar to each gun, where the velocity is the 
greatest; and that by farther increasing the 
charp, the velocity gradually diminishes, till 
the pore is quite full of powder. By an easy 
fluxiona^ process it appears that, calling the 
length or the liore of the gun 5, the length of 
the charge producing the greatest velocity ought 

‘® ** ** 

of the bore; where 2713281828 is the num- 
ber whose hyp. log. is 1 . But, for several rea^^ 
sons, in practice the length of the charge pro- 
ducing the greatest velocity, falls short uf that 
above mentioned, and the more so as the gun 
is longer. From many experiments Dr. H. 
found the length of the charge producing the 
greatest velocity, in guns of various lengths of 
bore, from 15 to 40 calibres, as follows : 

Length of bore l^ength of charge 

in calibres. for greatest veloc. 

1.3 - - . 

20 - . - 

30 - - . 

40 - - - 

{Hutton's Diet.) 

CHAUGEABLE. a. (from charge.) l. 
Expensive; costly {Wotton). 2. Imputable, 
as a debt or crime {South). 3. Subject to 
charge ; accusable {Spectator). 

CHAllGE ABLENESS. s. (from charge* 
aide.) Expence ; cost ; costliness {Boyle). 

• CHA^RGEABLY. ad. (from chargeable.) 
Expensively ; at great cost {Ascham). 

(JH A'RGER. s. (from charge.) A large dish 
{Denham). 

Charger, is sometimes tised by old wri« 
ters for the horse on which a knight ridee 
when he makes the charge or attack , upon his 
enemy. * 
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CRA'RILY mi, (from chary.) Warily; 
liriigally (Shak.). 

CH AIRINESS, r. (fromcAary.) Caution; 
nicety; scrimulousneu (iSAaA.)- 
CHARIOT, a half coach, having only a 
•eat behind. (See Coach.) The chariots of 
the ancients, chiefly used in war, were called 
by the several names Atgof, trigw» &c. accord- 
ing to the number of horses employed to draw 
them. Every chariot carried two men, who 
were probably the warrior and the charioteer ; 
and we read of several men of note and valour 
employed in driving the chariot. When the 
warriors came to encounter in close fight, they 
alighted out of the chariot, and fought on 
foot ; but when they were weary, which oflen 

a K;ned by reason of their armour, they re- 
into their chariots, and thence annoyed 
their enemies with darts and missive wca|x>ns. 
These chariots were made so strong, that they 
lasted tor several generations. But besides this 
sort, we find frcqucTit mention of the currus 
Jalcalif or chariots armed with hooks, or 
scythes, with which whole ranks of soldiers 
were cut off together, if they had not the art of 
avoiding the dan^r ; these were not only used 
by the Persians, liyriaus, £§^*ptians, &c. but 
we find them among the ancient Britons ; and 
notwithstanding the im|)erfcct state of some of 
the most nccessa^ arts among the latter before 
the invasion of the Romans, it is certain that 
4hey had war-chariots in great abundance. By 
the Greek and Roman historians, these cha- 
fiots are described by the six following names ; 
viz. henna, petoritum, currus, or carrus, co- 
vinus, essedum, and rheda. 

To Char^iot. V. a. (from the noun.) To 
convey in a chariot {Milion). 

CHARIOTE'ER. s. (from chariot.) He 
that drives the chariot {Prior). 

CHA'RIOT-RACE. s, A s|x>rt where 
chariots were driven for the priv.e {Addison). 

CHARIS, a goddess among the Greeks, sur- 
jounded with pleasures, graces, and delight. 
She was the mistress of Vulcan. {Homer.) 

CHARISIA, a festival in honour of the 
Graces, with dances which continued all night. 
He who continued awake the longest was 
rewarded with a cake. 

CHARlSTlA, a festival of the ancient Ro- 
mans, celebrated in the month of February, 
wherein the relations, by blood and marria^, 
met, in order to preserve a good correspond- 
ence. 

CHARITABLE, o. (charitahle, French.) 
]. Kind in giving alms {Taylor). 2. Kind in 
judjring of others {Bacon). 

CHARITABLY, ad. (from charity.) 1. 
Kindly ; liberally. 2. Benevolently ; without 
malignity {Taulor). 

CHARlTES k ORATliE, in mythology, 
the Graces, daughters of Venus, by •fupiter or 
paccbiis, arc three in number, Agfaia, ^alia, 
and Eaphiosvne. Tliey were the constant at- 
tendants of Venus, and wore represented at 
three yonng, beautiful, and modest virgins, all 
.holding one another by the hand. They pce- 
aideil over kindness and all good ofllcei*, and 
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their Vrorship' was the same as that of tlie nine 
Muses, with whom they had a temple in com- 
mon. They were generally represented naked, 
because kindnesses ought to be done with sin* , 
cerity and candor. The moderns explain the 
allegory of their holding their hands joined, by 
observing, that there ought to be a perpetual 
and never-ceasing intercourse of kindness and 
benevolence among friends. 

CHARITY, s. {chariti^ French.) 1. Ten- 
derness; kindness; love {Milton). 2. Good- 
will ; benevolence {Dryden). 3. The theolo- 
gical virtue of universal love (Aft.). 4. Libe- 
rality to the poor {Dry den), 6. Alms ; relief 
given to the poor (L* Estrange). 

Charity (Brothers of), a sort of religious 
hospitallers, founded about the year ISQ?, 
since denominated Billetins. They took the 
third order of St. Francis, and the scapulary, 
making three usual vows, but without bemng. 
Brothers of charity also denote an order ofnos- 
pitallers, still subsistiQg in Romish countries, 
whose business is to attend the sick ])Oor, and 
niiaister to them both spiritual and temporal 
succour. They are all laymen, except a few 
priests, for administering the sacraments to the 
sick in their hospitals. They were first found- 
ed at Grenada, oy St. John de Dieii ; and a 
second establishment was made at Madrid iu 
1553. They were introduced into France in 
1601. 

Charity (Feasts of.) SeeAGAP.E. 

Charity op our lady, in church his- 
tory, a religious order in France, which, though 
charity was the principal motive of their union, 
grew, in leii^h of time, so disorderly and irre- 
gular, that their order dwindled, and, at last, 
Mcame extinct. 

Ch a r it y-schools, are schools erected and 
maintained in various parishes, by the volun- 
tary contributions of the inhabitants, for teach- 
ing poor children to read, write, and other ne- 
cessary parts of education. In most charity- 
schools the children are likewise clothed, and 
put out to trades, services, &c. on the same 
charitable foundation. 

To CHARK. V, a. To burn to a black cin- 
der, as wood is burnt to make charcoal {Grew). 

(Charlatan, s. (c^cr/ala/t, French.) A 
quack; a mountebank {Brown). 

ClI AKL AT ARNICA L. a, (from charlatan.) 
Quackish ; ignorant {Cowley). 

CHARLATANRY, r. (from charlatan.) 
Wheedling ; deceit. 

CHARLEMAGNE, or Charles the Great, 
king of France, and fourth emperor ; born in 
742 . 11c was the son of Pepin , and succeeded 
his brother Carloman king of France. After 
defeating the Saxons, and putting an end to the 
monarchy of the lombards, he was crowned 
emperor in 800. This great prince was not 
only a warrior, but an encour^r of learning; 
ana founded several universities. He died at 
Aix la Chapelle in 814. Tlie reader who 
wishes for other particulars relative to Charle- 
magne may consult the histories of Gibbon, 
H ume. Dll Fresnay, and the Modern Uxrivecsal 
History. 
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'GHARLEMONT, a borough of Ireland, 
In the county of Armagh. Lat. 54. 44 N. 

ion. 6. 37 W. 

K^HAatBMOiTT, a fortined town of the Ne- 
therlands, in the province of Namur. Lat 50. 

N. Lon. 4. 40 E. 

CHARLEROy, a etrong town in the pro- 
. vincc of Namur, in the Anstrian Netherlands. 

Lat. 60. 20 N. Lon. 4. 30 E. 
l CHARLES V. emperor and king of Spain, 
' born at Ghent in 1500, came to the Spanish 
crown in 1516, and to that of the empire three 
months afterwards. Francis 1. of France dis- 
puted with him the latter title, which occa- 
' aioned a violent war in 1521 . Charles made a 
league with Henry Vlll. of England, and, af- 
ter several important actions, took Francis pri- 
soner at the battle of Pavia; he then conducted 
b his royal captive to Madrid. A peace was at 
last concluded in 1535, and Charles then turned 
hi^ arms against Africa, where he took Gou- 
letta, vanquished Barbarossa, entered Tunis, 
« re-established Muly-Hassan on the throne, and 
restored a great number of Christiana to li^rty. 
Soon after this he recommenced hostilities 
gainst France, and ravaged Cliampagne and 
Rcardy, but was at length obliged to retire, 
and peace was once more establiroed in 1538. 
In 1541 he attempted to conquer Algiers and 
. was disappointed ; he then leagued witli Eng- 
land against France, but fortune was not so 
favouiwle to him as she had formerly been, 
and he was glad to enter into a treaty in 1545. 
The protestant princes of Germany confede- 
rated against him, and obtain^l liberty of con- 
science for those of their religion, latter 
part of his life was not so brilliant as the be- 
ginning; his scheme of universal monarchy 
was frustrated, and none of the powers of Eu- 
rope would trust him. In 1556 he resigned 
the crown to his son Philip, and went into the 
monastery of St. Juste, upon the borders of 
Castille, where he employed the remainder of 
his days in religious exercises and mechanical 
pursuits.. He died in 1558. His character 
has been variously given by different historians. 
That he possessed great talents, however,- can- 
not reasonably be doubted. He was deliberate 
in forming schemes, and prompt in their exe- 
cution ; his mind was formed mr vigorous ex- 
s erlion ; he acquired great knowlec^e in the 
art of war ; and he possessed, in an eminent 
degree, the science of knowing men's charac- 
ters : stiH, it must be confesseil, that he had 
often recouixe to low artifices, imbecominff his 
superior talents, and sometimes ventured on 
such deviations from integrity as were highly 
dishonourable. 

^Charles I. (Stuart) king of England. 
JThis unfortunate monarch was the second son 
*hf James 1. He was horn in November l 600 , 
dnd succeeded^ his father in 1625 : the same 
jrear he married Henrietta of France, the 
daughter of Henry IV. Two yean after he 
•cut assistance to the French king, who, it 
•gpear^, intended to make use of it against 
. TOprotlstantsubjectg In Rochelle; upon which 
w ctenrs tent resolved to rather than 
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dgbt igaintl their brother-protestants: the 
admiral (Pennington) was ordered to put theso 
sliipa into the hands of the French, to be em- 
ployed as they thought At. This ciroumstance 
produced great discntisfaction. Soon after this, 
the king engaging in several arbitrary measures 
to obtain that money which was refused him 
by the parliament, they began to be greatly in- 
censed ; and, at length, his majesty a'ttempting 
to take several memb^ out of tlys house m 
commons, while they were censuring his con- 
duct, they rose into open rebellion, as the Scots 
had done some time before : this was followed 
by a bloody civil war, which lastjKl till the un- 
happy Charles was stripped of his dominions. 
He took refuge in Scotland; but the Scots 
were not long before they delivered him up to 
the English. He was at last brought to a trial 
before a high court of justice, a court whose 
jurisdiction he disowned ; his judges construed 
nis refusal to answer to the charges broughc 
against him as an acknowledgment of his 
guilt: they therefore passed sentence of death 
upon him, and he was beheaded before the 
Banqiietting-house at Whitehall, January 30, 
l648, in the dQthjmr of his ajK, and the 25th 
of his reign. Tne rev. Philip Henry saw 
Charles beheaded, and he mentions one cir- 
cumstance, which, as we do not r^llect 
meeting with it in any history of the time, is 
here repeated. ** Immediately after the dread- 
ful stroke was struck, there was, according to 
order, one troop marching from Charing-cross 
towards King-street, and another from King- 
street towards Charing-cross, purposely to dis- 
perse and scatter the |)eoplc, and to divert th« 
dismal thoughts which they could not hut be 
tilled with, by driving them to shift every one. 
for his own safety." Life of P. Henry, chap. ii. 

The character of this prince, as that of all 
men, was mixed; but his virtues predominated 
excc^ingly over his vices, or, more properly 
speaking, nis imperfections, lie was a man of 
polite taste, and a liberal cncoiirager of litera- 
ture and the arts. In his private life he was 
religious, an afTectionate husband, and a tender 
father ; so that let party opinion be what it 
may, he deserves to be admired as a man, 
though he cannot be freed from censure as a 
monarch. The characters drawn of him by 
Smollet and Hume are moderately favourable ; 
and we should hope more conect than that 
given by Mrs. Macaulay, which allows ** nei- 
tiicr gratitude, clemency, humanity, equi^, 
nor generosity," to have any place in it 

Charles II. king of England, eldest son 
of the preceding, and born in 1630. When 
his father was executed lie was at the Hi^e, 
where he met with a generous reception 
the States. The Scots, having had time to 
think, became ashamed of their tceacherv to 
thcpfather, and by way of amends offered to 
acknowledge the son, who flUM»rding went 
thither, and was crowned with muen fana-. 
tical ceremony. However Cromwell defeated 
the Scotch at Uunbar, and when Charles wmt 
to Worcester, that enterprising general obtain- 
ed a decisive victoiy over him there. His 
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fseape nf^er the battle was veiy singular, and 
irhe narrative of it is highly romantic. Hid in 
the thick branches of a large oak in Boscol)el 
wood, he avoided his pursuers who came under 
tlie very tree where he was. Afterwards he 
.went from one place to another in various dis- 
guises till he came to the sea-shore, and got 
safely out of the island. In ICCO, by the ma- 
nagement of genera] Monk, he was restored. 
The gloom, and severity, to which the nation 
had been used for so many years, gave way to 
pleasure and dissipation uimer a gay monarch, 
who had resided a considerable time in the 
politest court of Europe. A tide of licentious- 
ness flowed into the kingdom, which carried 
before it the public morals and the public 
liberty. Charles was a man of wit and good- 
nature, so that his libertinism was excused, 
and his extrav^nce was forgiven, in consider- 
ation of his anability and humour. He died 
after having drained the kingdom of its treasure, 
and tilled it with bastards, in l()R4. On his 
death-bed, Charles sent for a Romish priest, 
profess^l himself a catliolic, and received full 
absolution I 

All historians admit that the good qualities 
of this monarch were more than overijalanccd 
by his weakness and defects. He was,** says 
S’mollet, ** a scofler at religion, and a libertine 
in his morals; careless, indolent, profuse, 
abandoned to efleminate pleasure, incapable of 
any noble enterprise, a stranger to any manly 
friendship and gratitude, deaf to the voice of 
honour, blind to the allurements of glory, and, 
in a word, wholly destitute, of every active vir- 
tue. Being himself unprincipled/ he believed 
mankind were false, pertidiou?, and interested; 
and therefore practised dissimulation for his 
own convenience." It has been t-aid of this king, 
that he never said a foolish thing, nor ever 
did a wise one : ** A censure," says Home, 

which, though too far carried, seems to have 
some foundation in hb character and deport- 
ment." 

Charles XII. king of Sweden. He was 
born in and from his childhood had an 

ambition to imitate Alesiaiider the Great. He 
came to the throne at the age of 15, and at his 
coronation caught the crown from tlie hands 
of the archbishop of Upsal, and put it on hb 
head himself, llis youth presented a favour- 
ably opportunity to the sovereigns of Russia, 
'Depmark, and Poland, to form a confederacy 
against him. The young hero, undaunted at 
so formidable an alliance, attacked each in turn, 
beginning with Denmark, which produced a 
peace with that power. In 1 700 he obtained 
an astonishing victory over the Russians at 
Narva, and though his force consisted only of 
8000, he attacked them in their entrenchments, 
slew 30,000, and SO, 000 surrendered to the 
me^of the conqu»!fnr. Hb next enterprise was 
against Poland, and after se>’eral battles he de- 
throned Augustus and placed Stanislaus upon 
the throne. Charles would have done prudently 
in contenting himself with the ‘^ory of these 
actions, after the peace of 1706 ; but a portion 
of madness seems to have entered into his cha- 
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racter^ and he formed the romantic resolution 
of humbling Peter the Great. He obtained 
some signal advantages at but at length 
he experienced a terrible defeat at Pultowa, in 
170Q. Almost all hb troops were either slain * 
or taken prisoners ; he was wounded himself 
ill the leg, and was carried oft in a litter. 
Charles sought an asylum in l^urkey, where 
he was well entertained by the grand seignior. 
The place of hb residence was' Bender, but 
after some time his behaviour was such that 
the Turks wanted to get rid of him; but Charles 
would hot depart, and they were obliged to set 
hb house on hre to force him to quit the place. 
From thence he removed to Detnotika, where 
he remained ten months, and then went to 
Stralsund. On arriving in his own country he 
found it in a wretched condition, but he soon 
mustered an armvand entered Norway. In 
1718 he besieged Vt^d^ncshall, and was there 
killed by a cannon shot, December 1 1, of that 
year. 1 uis Alexander or Quixote of the north 
was liberal, active, and hrm, but rash, obsti- 
nate, and cruel. He was never intimidated 
even in the midst of the greatest dangers. At 
Uic battle of Narva he had several horses shot 
under him, and as he was mounting upon a 
fresh one, he said, “ These people find me 
exercise.*' While he was dictating letters to 
his secretary, a bomb fell through the roof of 
the house into the adjoining room ; the secre- 
tary let dn^p the pen in a fright. “ What is 
the matter ?" said Charles. ** Oh, the bomb !** 
answered he. “ The bomb," says the king, 

“ what have wc to do with the bomb? go on.** 
CJflilkinit.) — ^This prince experienced the ex- 
tremes of prosperity and adversity, without be- 
ing softened by tne one, or disturbed for a 
moment at the other; but was a man rather 
extraordinary than great, and fitter to be ad- 
mired than imitated. He was honoured by 
the Turks for his rigid abstinence from wine, 
andhb regularity in attending public devotion. 
In religion he was a Lutheran, and a strong 
believer^ in predestination. He wrote some 
ob'ov rvations on war, and on his own campaigns 
from 1700 to 1709; but the MS. was lost at 
the unfortunate battle of Pultowa. The his- 
tory of the life of this monarch, by Voltiiire, 
may be consulted by those who wisii to know 
more of his character and exploits. 

Many other kings and emperors of the u.'ime 
Charl«*s are mentioned by historians ; hut the 
preceding arc all who seemed of sufficient im- 
portance to occupy our attention here. 

Charles's cape, a promontory of Vir- 
ginia. Lat. 37- 12 N. Lon. 7^- *>0 W. 
iliere is another cape of the same name, oil 
the S.W. part of the strait entering Hudson's 
bav. Lat. 62. 10 N. liOn. 75. 15 W. 

Charles's wain, in astronomy, a name 
given to seven stars marked t$, jS, y, j, 1 , and 
n, in Ursa major. These appear to have altered 
in relative brightness, since they were marked 
by Bayer. The 'figure is also called David's 
chariot, the plough, the butcher's cleaver, 

Two of the stars, commonly called thv: point- 
ers, are very useful in directing to th«; north 
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pole star, which always lies nearly in the same 
right line with themi and at about 5 times their 
apparent distance. 

CliAltLESTOWN, a town in the United 
States of America, in Sotilli Carolina, situated 
Dll a noc;k of land, at the contUix of the rivers 
Ashley ami Caioijer, both of which ate large 
and navigaidc; the Ashley river for ships of 
tolerable burden twenty miles alxivc the tow'u, 
and for boats and canoes near forty. The 
navigation for ships in Cooper's river does not 
extend so far, but boats may advance farther. 
The union of these rivers below the town 
forms a couvenient and spacious harbour, at a 
distance of about seven miles from the sea. The 
town is regularly built and was fortified before 
the American war, as well by art as nature. 
The situation is flat and low, and the water 
brackish; but the country round is agreeable 
and fruitful ; the streets are well laid out, ex- 
tending cast and west from river to river, these 
arc intersected by others, so that the town is 
formed into a number of squares. The houses 
built at fir&l were of wood, those more lately 
erected of brick. The public buildings of 
Charlestown are an exchange, town-house, 
and armory ; two churches for cpiscojialians, 
two for independents, with other places of 
worship for French Protestants, Methodists, 
Homan Catholics, Presbyteriuns, Quakers, and 
Jews. Charlestown is a place ot good trade, 
and in 1791 contained l0‘,35u inhabitants. 
LaL 32. 50 N. I^n. 80. 15 W. 

Charleston, is also the name of a 
town in the state of Rhode Island, aiid county 
of Washington. There arc others of the same 
name in the states of Mussachusets and New 
Hampshire. 

CIIAHLEVILLK, a handsome town of 
France, in the departihcnt of Ardennes. Lat. 
49. 50 N. Lon. 4. 45 K. 

CHARLOCK, in botany. SecSiNAPis. 
Charlock C White-flowered). Sec Ra- 

PIIANUS. 

, CHARLO;iT£\S ISLAND (Queen), an 
island in the S. Pacific ocean, C miles long, and 
one broad, discovered W captain Wallis, in 
1767. Lat 19. 18 S. Lon. 138. 4 W. 

Charlotte's Islands (Queen), a clus- 
ter of South sea islands, discovered by captain 
Carteret, in 1767. He counted 7; but sup- 
posed there were more of them. They He in 
about Lat. 1 1 S. Lon. 177 W. 

CHARM, i. {ckarme, Fr. carmen, Lat.) 
1. Words, or philtres, or characters, imagined 
to have some occult power 2. Some- 

.thing of power to sulxiue opposition, and sain 
,the affections {Waller), 

. FoCrarm. V. a. (from the noun.) 1. To 
fortify with charms against evil {Shakspearc}, 
To make powerfal oy charms. 3. To sum- 
mon Jiy \ucaLnXAt\on Sliakspeare). 4.Tosu^ 
due by some secret power {Pope), 5. To sub- 
due by pleasure {JVallpr), 

CIIAHMED. a. Enchanted {Sidney), 
CHA^RMER. s. (from charm,) 1 . Oqc 
Aiwt has the iMwcr of charms, or enchantments 
rrt ^ of endearmeut among lovers. 
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CHARMING, particip. ‘.o. (from charm.) 
pleasing in the highest degree {Spral), 

CrLvRMINGiiY. aoT In such a mannet 
as to please. exceedingly {Addison), 

CIIA'llMINGNEbS. s. (from charming.) 
Thcjxiwer of pleasing. 

CHARNEL, a. {ebarnfil, French.) Con- 
taining flesh or carcases {Milton). 

CHARNHLHOUSE. s. {charnicr, Fr.) 
The place where the bones of tlic dead are re- 
posited {Taylor), 

ClIAttNOCK (Stephen), a learned English 
divine, was horn in lAiiidon, and educated at 
Oxford, where he obtained a fellowship, and 
soon afterwards a living. He was one of the 
many excellent divines who were ejected for 
nonconformity : he preached privately till hit 
death, which hapiiened in 1080. Ills work» 
were printed in 2 vols. folio: of these the 
piece on Providence is very highly and de- 
servedly esteemed. 

CHARON, in mythology, a god of hell, soa 
of Erebus and Nox, who conducted the souls 
of the dead in a boat over the river Styx and 
Acheron, to the infernal regions, for an obolus 
placed under the tongue of the deceased. Such 
as had not been honoured with a funeral were 
not jiermitted to enter his boat, wirhout previ- 
ously wandering on the shore for one hundred 
years. If any living (icrson presented himself 
to cross the Stygian lake, he could not be ad- 
mitted before he show^ Charon a golden 
bough as a oasspprt, which he received frutn 
the Sybil. Charon is represented as an old 
robust man, with an hideous countenance, long 
white beard, and piercing eyes. His garment 
ragged and flllhy, and his forehead is covered 
with wrinkles. Virgil's description, in the Gih 
book of the TEncid, is as follows : 

—There Charon stands, who rules the 
dreary coasts: 

A sordid god : down from his hoary chin 

A length of beard descends, uncomb'd, un- 
clean ; 

His eyes like hollow furnaces on fire; 

A ginlle, foul with grease, binds his obsccRc 
attire. 

He spreads his canvas, with his pole he 
steers. 

The freights of flitting ghosts in hb thin 
bottom bears. 

He look’d in years; yet in his yean.weiQ 
seen •' 

A youthful vigour, and autumnal green. 

CHARONIUM, a cave near Nysa, where 
the sick were supposed to be delivered from 
their disorders by certain superstitious solemni- 
ties. 

CHAKR, in ichthyology. Sec Salmo. 
CHARRING OF POSTS, in rural eco- 
nomy, the practice of reducing that |)art of 
the surface of posts which is to be put into the 
ground, to somewhat of the slate of charcoal, 
so as to render it more durable. . . 

CHARRON (Peter), the author of al^Mk 
intitled. Of W.i^lom, which gain^ him great 
reputation, wasoorn at Paris in the year 1541- 



After being advocate in the parliament of 
Paris for five or six years^ he ap)3lie(l himself 
to divinity; and became so great a preacher, 
that the bishops of several dioceses oflered him 
the highest dignifies in their gift. He died 
at Paris, suddenly in the street, November l(), 
1603. 

CHART, or Sea-chart, a hydrographical 
or sea-map, for the use of navigators ; being a 
projection of some part of the sea in piano, 
shewing the sea coasts, rocks, sands, bearings, 
&c. bournicr ascribes the invention of sea- 
diarts to Henry son of John king of Portugal. 
These charts are of various kinds, the plain 
chart, Mercator's or Wright's chart, the globu- 
lar chart, &c. 

In the construction of charts, great care 
should be taken that the several parts of them 
preserve their position to one another, in the 
same order as on the earth; and it is probable 
that the finding out of proper methods to do 
liiis cave rise to the various modes of projection. 

There arc many ways of constructing maps 
and charts; but they depend chiefly on two 
principles. First, by considering the earth as 
a large extended flat surface ; and the charts 
made on this supposition are usually called 
plain charts. Secondly, by considering the 
earth as a sphere; and the charts made on this 
principle are sometimes called globular charts, 
or Mercator's charts, or reduced charts, or 
prcdected charts. 

Plain charts have the meridians, as well as 
the parallels of latitude, drawn parallel to each 
other, and the degrees of longitude and latitude 
everywhere equal to those at the equator. And 
therefore such charts must be deficient in seve- 
ral respects. . For, 1st, since in reality all the 
meridians meet in the poles, it is absurd to re- 
present them, especially in large charts, by 
parallel right lines. 2dly, As ]>luii>€harts shew 
the degrees of the several parallels as equal to 
those of the equator, therefore the distances of 
places lying east and west must be represented 
much laijger than they really are, Aud 3dly, 
In a plain chart-, while the same rhumb is 
kept, the vessel ar)pears to sail on a great circle, 
which is not really the case. Yet plain charts 
made for a small extent, as a few degrees in 
length and breadth, maybe tolerably exact, 
espi'cially for any part within the torrid zone; 
and even a plain chart made for the whole of 
this zone will differ but little from the truth. 

Mercator's chart, like the plain charts,' has 
the meridians represented b} parallel right 
lines, and the degrees of the parallels, or longi- 
tude, everywhere equal to those at the equator, 
80 that tfley arc increased more and more, 
above their natural size, as they approach to- 
4varrls the pole; but the degrees of the 
meridians, or of latitude, are increased in the 
same proportion at the same part ; so that the 
same proportion is preserved between them as 
on the globe itself. This chart has iis name 
from that of the author, Girard Mercator, who 
first proposed it for use in the year 1566, and 
made the first charts of this kii.d ; though they 
mre not altogether on true or exact principles, 


nor does it appear that he perfectly underst^ 
them. Neither indeed was the tuought origi- 
nally his own, wc mean, the thought of 
lengthening the degrees of the meridian in 
some proi)ortion ; for that was hinted by Pto- 
lemy near two thousand years ago. It was not 
perfected, however, till Mr. Wright first de- 
monstrated it aljout the year 159 O, and shewed 
a ready way of constructing it, by enlitrging the 
meridian line by the continual addition of the 
secants. Sec his Correction of Errors in Navi- 
gation, published in 1 599 . 

Globular chart, is a projection so called from 
the conformity it bears to the globe itself; and 
was proposed by Messrs. Seiicx, Wilson, and 
Harris. This is a meridional projection, in 
which the parallels are equidistant circles, 
having tne pole for their common centre, and 
the meridians curvilinear and inclined, so as 
all to meet in the pole, or common centre of* 
the ixirallcls. By which means the several 
prts of the earth have their proper proportion 
of magnitude, distance, and situation, nearly 
the same as on the globe itself; which renders 
it a good method for geographical maps. 

Hydrographical charts, are sheets of large 
paper, on which several parts of the land and 
sea are described, with their respective coasts, 
harbours, sounds, flats, rocks, shelves, sands, 
&c., also the points of the coin})ass, and the 
latitudes aud longitudes of the places. 

Selonographic charts, arc particular descrip- 
tions of the appearances, s|)0ts, and maculaei of 
the moon. 

Topographic charts, are draughts of some 
small pans only of the earth, or of some par- 
ticular place, without regard to its relative situa- 
tion, as London, York, &c. 

For the constructiou of charts, see Geo- 
GRAPHY, Maps, Projection, &c. 

CH ARTA, or Cart A, primarily signifi^ a 
sort of paper made of the plant |>apyrus or bib- 
lus. Hence charta cmporetica, a soft, porous 
paper used for filtering tinctures through. In 
our ancient customs this word denotes a deed 
ill writing. See Charter. 

Charta {Magna), the great charter of the 
liberties of Britain, and the basis of our lawe 
ami privileges, granted in the 9 th year of Henry 
111., and confirmed by EdwaA I. eleven timea 
in the course of his reign. 

This charter confirmed many liberties of the 
rhurcli, and redressed many grievances incident 
to feodal tenures, of no sniul moment at that 
time; though now they may seem but of 
trifling concern. But, beskfes thne feodal 
provisions, care was also taken therein to pro- 
tect the subject against other oppressions, from 
unreasonable amercements, from illegal dis- 
tresses, or other process for debts or scrvicesdiie 
to the crown; and from the tyrannical use of 
the prerogative of pun'evance and pre-emption. 
It fixed the forfeiture of lands for felony in the 
came manner as it still remains ; prohibited for 
the future the grants of exclusive fisheries ; and 
the erection or new bridges so as to oppress 
the neighbourhood. With resjiect to private 
rights. It established the testamentary pa^er of 
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\he subject over part of hia personal estate^ the 
restheing distributed among his wife and chil- 
dren $ it laid down the Istw of dower, as it haa 
continued ever since ) and prohibited the ap- 
peals of women, unless after the death of their 
husbands. In matters of public police and 
national concern, it enjoined an uniformity of 
weights and measures; rave new encourage- 
ments to commerce, by the protection of nier- 
•chant-strangers ; and iorbad the alienation of 
lands in mortmain. With regard to the ad- 
ministration of justice, besides prohibiting all 
denials or delays of it, it hxed the court of Com- 
mon Pleas at Westminster, that the suitors 
might no longer be harassed with- following 
ihe king's person in all his progre^es; and at 
the same time brought the trial of issues home 
to the very doors of the freeholders, by directing 
assizes to be taken in the proper counties, and 
establishing annual circuits: it also corrected 
some abuses then incident to the trials by wager 
of law and of battle; directed the regular 
awarding of inquests for life or member ; pni- 
hibited uie king's inferior ministers from hold- 
ing pleas of the crown, or trying any criminal 
charge, whereby many forfeitures might other- 
wise have uimistiy accrued to the exchequer ; 
and regulated the time and place of holding the 
inferior tribunals of justice, the county-court, 
court-lcet, &c. It ennhrmed and established 
the liberties of the city of l^iidon,aiid all other 
cities, boroughs, towns, and ports of the king- 
dom. And lastly (which alone would have 
merited the title that it bears, of the great 
charter), it protected every individual of the 
nation in the free enjoyment of his life, his 
liberty, and his property, unless declared to be 
forfeited by the judgment of his peers, or the 
law of the land. Tlijs excellent charter, so 
equitable, and beneficial to the subject, is the 
most ancient written law in the kingdom. By 
the S5th Edward I. it is ordained, that it shall 
be taken as tlie common law ; and by the 43(1 
Edward III. all statutes made against it are de- 
clared to be void. 

CHARTARIUS, or Chartopuylax, 
an ofKcer in the church of Constantinople, 
who has the custody of the archives, and is the 
representative of the patriarch. 

charter, charta, an instrument, or 
written evidence of a thing under the seal of a 
prince, lord, church, chapter, or community. 
The w'ord charter comes from the Latin charta, 
anciently used for a public or authentic act ; 
from ^bick paper, or pasteboard, where- 

on public acts were used to be written. 

Charter, signified also a privilege, immu- 
nity, or exemption. 

Charter of the forest, is that where- 
in the laws of the forest are comprised and ea- 
tabVished. In the time of king John, and that 
of his son Henry IlL, the rigours of the feodal 
tenures and the forest laws were so warmly 
maintained, that they occasioned many insur- 
rections of the barons* or principal feudatories ; 
which at last produced this effect, that first 
king Jbhn, and afterwards his sou, consented 
to theetwo famous charters of English Uberi|'^» 


Ma^a Carta, and Carta de Foresta. Tlie lat- 
ter, in particular, was well calculated to redress 
many grievances and encroachments of the 
crown, in the exertion of forest law. ^ This 
charter, as well as the otVier, was established, 
confirmed, and settled in the reign of J£dw<ird 1. 

Chakter governments in the British co- 
lonies, are in the nature of civil corporations, 
with the power of making by-la us for their 
own interior regulation, not contrary to the 
laws of England; and with such rights and 
authorities as are specially given them lu their 
several charters of incorporation. Tlie forgi 
of government is borroived from that of Eng- 
land. They have a governor named by the 
king, (or in some i)roprie.lary cojoiiies by the 
proprietor) who is liis representative or deputy. 
They have courts (jf justice of their own, from 
whose decision an appeal (us some say, in the 
nature of a reference by way of arbitration) 
lies to the king in council here in England. 
Their general assemblies, which are their nousc 
of commons, together with their cnuucil of 
stale, being their upper house, willi the con- 
currence of the king, or his representative, the 
governor, make la\vs suited to their own emer- 
gencies. But it is particularly declared, by 
stat. 7 and 8 William 111 c. 22. that all laws, 
by-laws, usages, and customs, which shall be 
ill practice in any of the plam.itums, repuuiiuiii; 
to any law made, or to be made, iii this king- 
dom, relative to the said plantuuons, siiuli be 
utterly void and of none effect. 

Charter-house. See Chartreuse. 

CHARTERPAllTY, in commerce, de- 
notes the instrument of freightage, nr articles of 
^reement for the hire of a vessel. The charter- 
party is to be ill writing; and is to be signed 
both by the proprietor, or the niaster of the 
ship, and the merchant who freights it. 

The cliartcrparly differs from a bill of lading, 
in that the first is for the entire freight, or lad- 
ing, and that both for goins; and rcturnhig; 
whereas the latter is only fur a part of the 
freight, or at most only for the vuy age one way. 

CHA'RTHRED. a. (from cV/rtr/rr.) Invest- 
ed with privileges by charter; pri\ileged {JSh.). 

CHARTOPUYLAX. See Chartarius. 

CHARTRIiiS, an ancient city of Prance, 
the episcopal sec of the department of Eure 
and Loire. The cathedral is one of the finest 
in France. This city contains about t0,00() 
inhabitants, and is seated on tlie Eure, over 
which is a bridge, the work of the celebrated 
Vauban. Lat. 48. 27 N. .Lon. 1. 34 K. 

CHAR'IHEUSP!, or Chartreuse- 
grand, a celebrated monastery, the capital of 
ail the convents of the Carthusian monk*., si- 
tuated on a steep rock in the middle of a large 
forest of fir-trees, about seven miles N. E. of 
Grenoble, in the former piovince of Dauf)liiiiy 
ill France. Lon. 6. 5 E. Lat. 41. CO N. (.See 
Cartiiusia NS.) From ibis motluT-convent, 
all the others of the same order fake their 
names ; among which was the C'hartrcnse of 
London, commonly called the C-hartcr-house, 
now converted into an hospital, and endow'ed 
with a reveuue of (iOOl. per aniu Here ar^ 
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maintained 80 clecv^yccl gentlemen, not under 
AO years ot age ; also 40 l) 0 )s arc educated and 
iltunl eiOicr lor ilic university or trades. Those 
sen I lo ilie university have an exliihition of 5^0l. 
a-year for eight years ; and have an iiuinedintc 
title to nine church livings in the gift of the 
governors of the hospital, who arc sixtoei; in 
luiinbor, all persons of the first distinction, and 
take ihcir turns, in the nomiiiaiion of pension- 
ers and scholars. 

CHARWKLIi, ill geography, a river of 
England winch runs into the Thames, near 
Oxford. 

CTlA'llY'. rt. (from care,) Careful; cau- 
tious; warv; frugal {Carctv). 

CHARYliDlS, a siij)|M) cd whir1|)oolin the 
straits of Messina, mid opposite to Scylln, a 
rock on the coast of Italy. Scylla aiuf ('ha- 
rylxiis, according to the fables of the fxiets, arc 
two sea monsters, whose dreadful jaws are con- 
tinually distended to swallow unhappy mari- 
ners. Although the ancient poets have given 
us lively descriptions of Scvlia and Charybdis, 
yet m iny of the iiiodcriis doiiht whether they 
ever had any real existence, and more still arc 
of opinion that they have no existence now: 
we therefore present our readers with an extract 
from the account of the ahbe I ^azzaro Spal- 
lanzani, of Pavia, who, when in the straits of 
Messina, visited these two Anuous places. 

“ I first,” says hcj “ proceedeu in a small 
boat to Scylla. Tills is a lofty rock, distant 12 
mile- from Mes .ina, which rises almost jK'rpcu- 
dicnlariy from the sea ou the shore of Calabria, 
and bcAond which i' tlic small city of the same 
name. Thouah there was scarcely any wind, 

I began to hear, two miles before reame to the 
rock,aiiiiirmura!ul noise, like tlicconfuscrl bark- 
ing of dogf, ami, on a nearer approach, readily 
discovered ihe cause. This rock, iiiitsKmcr 

I iaris, contains a munbi - of caverns, one of the 
argent of which is called bv the people there 
Dragara. The wav'’s., when in tne least agi- 
tated^, rushing into these caverns, break, dash, 
throw up frothy hnbhle<«, aHd thus occasion 
these various and multiplied sounds. 1 then 
perceived with how much truth and resein- 
blance of nature Ifomeraod Virgil, in their 
personifications of Scylla, had pourirayed this 
scene, by describing ihe monster they drew as 
lurking hi the darkness of a vast cavern, sur- 
rounded by ravenous harking mastiffs, together 
with wolves, to increase the horror: 

' EvOa. ZxuXXfi laisi itiyav XiXftxuirt, 

T»iff »l'roi ^ri fxti 4j»i c-xyXoxo; viWiXiig, 
rlnliu: 

Hotn, Xll. 

* Here Scylla bellows from her diro abodes, 
Tremendous |;esT,! :ibhoii-M by iiian and gods ! 
Hideous Iut voiet., and nith less terrors roar, 
The whelps ofliuiis in 'die midnight hour.’ 

Pb/e. 

“Such is tkc situation and appearance of 
Scylla : let ns now consider the danger it oe- 
ca.Vions to mariners.^ Though the tide is al- 
most im[)erccptible in ^he open parts of the 
Meditercanean, it is ve^ stroog in the strait of 
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Messina, in consequence of the narrowness oi 
the chuuncl, and' is regulated, as in other 
))laccs, by the periodical elevations and depres- 
sions of the water. Where the flow or current 
is accompanied hy a wind blowing the same 
way, vessels have nothing to fear, since they 
cither do not enter the strait, both the wind 
and the stream opposing (hem, but east anchor 
at the ciUrauce ; or, if Ixith arc favourable, en- 
ter on full sail, and pass through with such 
rapidity that they seem lo fiy over the water. 
But, when the current runs from south to 
north, and the nonh wind blows hard at the 
same lime, the ship uliicli cx|icclcd easily U> 
pass the strait with the wind in its slerii, on its 
c!itcring the channel is resisted by tho opposite 
current, and, impelled hy two forces in con- 
trary directions, is at length dashed on the rock 
of Scylla, or driven on )he neigh Ixiuring sands, 
unless the pilot shall apply for the succour 
necessary for his preservation. For, to give 
assUtuiice in case of such accidents, 24 of the 
hLrongC'<t, boldest, and most cx|>ericnced sailors, 
well acquaiiued with the pl.u‘e, are stationed, 
night and day, along the sliorc of Messina ; 
who, at the. report of guns fired as signals of 
distress from any vessel, hasten to its assistance, 
anil tow it with one of their light boats. The 
current, where ii is strongest, docs not extend 
over the whole strait, hut winds through it in 
intricate meanders, wiih the course of which 
these men arc porfeedy acquainted, and are 
ihiH able to guide the ship in such a manner 
as to avoiil it. Should the pilot, however, 
confiding in his own skill, contemn or neglect 
this assistance, however great his ability or ex- 
perience, he would run the most iuiminciit 
risk of being ^hipwrecked. In this agitation 
and conflict of the waters,, forced one way hy 
the current, and driven in a contrary dircciion 
hy the wind, it is useless to throw the line to 
discover the depth of the bottom, the violence 
of the current frequently cavrying the lead 
almost on the surface of the water. The very 
stronge.it cables break like small cords. Shoulll 
two or three anchors be thrown out, the l>ot- 
tom is so n)cky that they either take no iiold, 
or, if they should, are soon loosened by tlic vio- 
Ji-iici: of the waves. Every expedient aftbrded 
by the art of navigation, though it might suc- 
ceed in saving a sliip in other parts of the Me- 
diterranean, or even the tremendous ocean, is 
useless here. Theoiily means of avoiding be- 
ing dashed against the rocks or driven upon 
the sands in the midst of this furious contest of 
tlie winds and waves, is to have recourse to the 
skill aiwl courage of these Messines'e seamen.” 

“ Hilt enough of Scylla : we will nriw pro- 
cred to Oharybdis. This is situated williin 
tlic strait, in that )xirt of the sea wliicK ViH 
between a projection of land named Punta 
Secca, and another pmjection on which stands 
the tower Lantcrna, or the light-house, aliglit 
being placed at its top to guide vessels which 
may enter the harbour by night. 

“ On consulting the authors who h»ve writ- 
ten of Chufybdis, we find that they all supposed 
it to be n whirlpool. The first who hiSasserfe^ 
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thid is Homer, ^bo has represented Charylklis 
as a monster, which three times in a day drinks 
up the water, and three times vomits it forth. 

■ ■ ha XetP'jS^is nyagpoiShi JuisXav uiuw, 

Tfig yup r'aymriy tv Tft; 

^liVOV. 

Horn, Oilif t. Xll. 

Beneath Charybdts holds )inr boisterous rriisn 
’A1 idst ruai'iiiu' u Ijirl pools, and absoihs tin* main ; 
Thru'-o in her j^idfs tlu* htiilin^ seas subside, 
'J'lii'icc in dire tliiiiidors she rciiinds the tide. 

Pope, 

Chiiryhdi.i U distant from the sliore of 
Messina alxjut 7 '>0 feet, and is called by the 
people of ilic coiiiiiry Calofaro, not fioiii ilie 
agitation of the waves, as some have supposed, 
but from xaye; and fn^of ; that is, the btaulifnl 
tower, from the light- house erected near it, 
for tlie guidance of vessels. 'I'hc phenomenon 
of the ('alofaro is ob^ervablc when llic current 
is descending ; for, when the current sets in 
from the north, the pilots call it the descending 
rcina, or current ; and when it runs from the 
south, the ascending rema. The current as- 
cends or descends at the rising or setting of the 
moon, and continues for (i hours. In the in- 
terval between each ascent or descent, tlicrc is 
a calm which lasts at least a quarter of an hour, 
but not longer tlian an hour. Afterwards, at 
the rising or setting of the moon, the current 
enters from the north, making various angles 
of incidence with the shore, and at length 
reaches the ( alofaro. This delay souictiuics 
continues two hours. Somclimes it imme- 
diately falls into tiic Calofaro, and then expe- 
rience has taught that it is a ceriain token of 
had weather. When I observed Chary Ixlis 
from the shore, it appeared like a group of tu- 
multuous waters ; which group, as 1 approach- 
ed, become more extensive and more agitated. 
I was carried to the edge, where 1 stojjped 
some time to make the requisite ohscrvatious, 
and was then com i need, beyond the shadow of 
a doubt, that whut 1 saw was by no means a 
vortex, or whirlpool. Hydrologists loach us, 
that by a whirlpfKil in a ruuiiing water wc are 
to imdcrstaiid lli.'it eircular course which it 
takes in certain circumstances; and that this 
course, or revolution, generates in the middle, 
a hollow inverted cone, of a greater or less 
depth, the internal sides of which have a spiral 
motion. JJut 1 perceived nothing of ihis kind 
in the Calofaro. Its revolving motion 'was 
circumscribed to a circle of, at most, an 100 
feet ill diarnefter; within which limits fhcre 
wasnjD incurvation of any kind, nor vertiginous 
motion, but an incessant undulation of agitated 
waters which rose, fell, beat and dashed on 
each other. Yet these irregular motions were 
60 far placid, that nothing was to be feared in 
passing over the spot, which I did. 

' “ I could not, therefore, but conclude, that, 
at that time, there was no whirlpool. I sav, 
at that lime, since the case niiglit be very dif- 
ferent vvhen the sea was teiiqx'stuous, 1 tnexer 
fore made inquiry relative to this of the pilois, 
.•hQ5e,^espccially, wlio, from their tried expe- 


rience, were appointed by the public to give 
assistance in storms to foreign vcsbcls, nrd who 
had frecmeiitl^ seen Chary udis in its greatest 
fury. The following is the Mibstance of tiie 
answers they gave me : \V hen the current and 
the wind are contrary to each other, and botli 
in their greatest violence, especially when the 
scilocco, or south wind, blows, the swelling, 
and dashing of the waves within the Calofaro 
is much stronger, more impetnoiis, and more 
extensive. It contains three or four small 
wiiiripools, or even more, accorciiiig to the 
greatness of its extent ami violence. If, at this 
time, small vessels arc driven into the ( alofaro 
by the curn iu or the wind, they are seen to 
vviiiil round, rock and plunge ; bin art* never 
drawn down into the vortex. They only sink 
when filled with water by the waves heating 
over them. When vessels of a laiger size arc 
forced into it, whatever wind they have they 
camint extricate themselves; their sails arc 
useless ; and after having been for some time 
tossed about by the waves, if they are not as- 
sisted by the pilots of the country, who know 
how to bring them out of the force of the 
current, they are furiously driven ujvjn the 
neighbouring shore of the Lanicrnu, where 
tlicy arc wrecked, and the greater part of their 
crews perish in the waves.” Spallanzani’s 
Travels in the Two Sicilies, vol. iv. 10‘8. Nidi. 
Jour. 11. V2, 

Chakybois, is used by Dr. Plott to ex- 
press certain openings which he supposes in 
the bottom of the sea, by which its WMters ore 
received and coiivcyccl by a suhierrancan circu- 
lation to the origin of fountains and sjirings. 

To CHASE, r. a, {chasser, French.’) I . To 
hunt ilbuiah), 1>. To pursue as an enemy 
(./w(/gr.v). 3. To drive away {Proenh). 4. 
To follow us a thing desirable. 

To Chase metals. See 7© Enchase.. 

Chase, s, (from the verb.) I. lUmting. 
2 . Pursuit of any thing as game {Burnet), 3‘. 
Fitnessr to be hunted {Dryden). 4. Pursuit 
of an enemy {Knolles). A. Pursuit of some- 
thing as desirable {Dryden), (>. I’lie game 
burned {Granville), ?. Open ground stored 
with such beasts a.s are hunted (Shahpeare), 
8 . The r/uise of a gun, is the whole bore or 
Iciigih of a piece {Chatnhers). 

Chase, a range or station for wild beasts of 
fhc forest. It is the same liberty as a park, ex- 
cepting that it U not enclosed, and that one 
man may h.'ive a chase in another man's grounds 
as well as his own by prescription. hAery 
forest is-a cliase, ct quiddain amplins ; on which 
last account e\cry chase is not a forest. A 
chase, moreover, has no com ts as a forest has, 
and ofl’eiulers therein may not be punished by 
the laws of the forest but by common or statute 
law. 

The beasts of chase arc the buck, doe, fox, 
martern, and roe. The buck is so called in 
his s’xth year ; being before that period progres- 
sively a fiiwn, a pricket, a send, a s<»ve, a buck 
of the fi rst head, and at length a perfect or great 
buck. The doe is so denominated in her third 
year, ,ia the first being called a fawn, in the 
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second a prickers sister. The fox in the first 
\e.ir is cailcil u cub, in the second a fox, in the 
ihird an old fox. The inartein is so lenueil in 
Ills second your, in his first he is a iiicnteiii cub. 
'J'he. roe is culled kid in his first year, in his 
second u girl, in his third a liciiuise, in his 
foiirlh a roe-biick of the first iicud, in his fifth 
a fair roe-buck. 

The season for most of these chases begins 
about midsununer, and ends at Holyroodtide, a 
part of the year in which the sun’s boat is exces- 
sive ; so that, hesitics the danger of breaking 
Ills wind, and perhaps occasioning a rupture of 
the intestines, from the straining of his limbs 
by such desperate riding, you mav create in a 
young horse an aversion to his labour, and in 
a short time the horse would prove altogether 
useless. 

Horses employed in this violent exercise 
should theremre" be such us have been long 
trained to hunting. 

Young horses, the duke of Newcastle ob- 
serves, arc as sui)j<.ct to diseas^es us young chil- 
dren, therefore he advises, lliat, when any one 
would buy a horse for use in his ordinary oc- 
casions, as for journeys or hunting, he should 
never buy a horse till (he mark be out of his 
mouth. If he be sound, in that case, he will 
last eight or nine years, with good keeping, and 
will never fail. ** 1 am always ready,” says 
he, ** to buy for such purposes an old nag of 
some huntsman or traveller i for he gallops on 
all grounds, leaps over hedges and ditches, and 
such a one will not fail either on a journey or 
anv-where else.” 

The next kind of chase we shall notice is that 
of the fox ; which, though a recreation much in 
use, and highly applauded, yet is inconvenient 
fnir the training of a young horse, it being swift 
without respite, and of too long continuance. 
But the greatest inconvenience that happens in 
thischasc is, that, when a fox is unkennelled, he 
seldom or never betakes hiinsclfto a champaign 
country, but remains in the strongest coverts 
and thickest woods: so that a young horse can- 
not accompany the hounds, without great risk 
of being stubbed, or some such dangerous ac- 
cident. 

The fittest horses for a fox-chasc are those 
of great strength and ability, the season begin- 
ning at Christmas, which is the worst time of 
riding, and ending at Lady-day, when the 
ground is best for it. 

Another chase worth noticing is that of the 
otter ; which is not convenient for a horse, be- 
cause he th^t will truly jiursue this amphibious 
animal must often swim his horse, to tne equal 
hazard both of the rider and the horse. 

Llarerhuntiiig, therefore, is the best chase 
"both for pleasure and ddigh^t, were it not ex- 
ceptionable op account of the inoffensiveness 
and natural timidity of the poor animal. It is 
indeed swifV, and of some endurance, like that 
of the fox, but far more pleasant tb the horse, 
because hares commonly run the champaign 
.country ^ and the scent not being so'hot ajs-that 
.of the fox, the dog|i are ofteper faidt, and 
hy that means the horse has uujny festt, by 
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which he recovers wind, and r^ins strength. 
For hare-hunting the season begins at Michael- 
mas, and lasts till the end of February. 

The best dogs to bring a horse to perfection 
of w'lnd and speed are thcH«.et no|[theni hounds ; 
for they, by their hard running, will draw*' him 
up to liiat extraordinary speed, that he will not 
have time to loiter ; and by continual prac- 
tice, will- be inured and habituated to the vio- 
lence of their s^xsed, so that in a short lime he 
will be able to go over all sorts of ground, and 
he at such command upon the hand, that he 
will strike at what rate you please, and three, 
quarters speed will be the least troublesome to 
him. This may piobably he one of the reasons 
why the northern breeders generally excel 
those of the south ; since the speed of their 
hounds evidently contributes to the excellence 
of their horses. See H a K.E-H anting and 
Hounds. 

Chase-gun. s. (from chase and gun.) 
Guns in the forepart of a ship, fired upon those 
that are pursued (Dry den). 

CllA'SER. s. (from chase.) 1. Hunter; 
pursuer ; driver (Denham). 2- An enchascr. 

CHASM, s. 1. A cleft; a cap; 

an openii^ (Locke). 2. A place unfilled ; a 
vacuity (Dry den). 

CHASTE, a. (chaste, Fr, castus, I^t.) 1. 
Pure from all commerce of sexes (Prior). 9. 
Pure; uncorrupt. 3. Free from obscenity 
(Wails). 4. True to the marriage bed 
(Tilus). 

Chaste-tree. s. (vitex.) A tree. See 
Agnus castus and Vitex. 

Jo CHAOTEN. V. a. (cliastier, Ft.) To 
correct ; to punish (It owe). 

Jo CHAdTrSE. V. a. (castigo, Latin.) 1. 
To punish ; to correct by punishment (Boyle). 

2. To reduce to order, or obedience (Shaksp.). 

CHASTl'SEMENT. (chasliment, Fr.) 

Correction ; punishment (Bentley). 

CHASTISER. 5. (from chastise.) A pu- 
nisher ; a corrector. 

CHACTiTY. s. (castitas, Latin.) 1. Pu- 
rity of the body (Taylor). 2. Freedom from 
obscenity (Stiakspeare). 3. Freedom from bad 
mixture of any kind. 

CHA^TLY. ad. (from chaste.) Without 
incontinence; purely; without contamina- 
tion. 

CH APTNESS. 8. (from chaste.) Chastity; 
purity. 

To CHAT. y. n. (from caquettcr, Fr.) To 
prate ; to talk idly ; to prattle (Spenser). 

Chat. s. (from the verb.) Idle talk; prate; 
slighter negligent tattle (Pope). 

Chat. s. The keys of trees are called chat?* 

CHATE, in botany. SeeCucuMis. 

chateau CAMBHKSIS, a town of 
France, in the department of the North, w|tK 
a noble police which belonged to the archi- 
episcupal see of Cambray. Lat. 48. 7N. Lon/ 

3. 40 E. 

CHATEAUDUN, an ancient town of 
France, in the department of Eure an;| T^ire. 
Here is a castle and holy chapel, built the fa- 
mous count of Dnadu. Lat.48.4Nt Lou. It 88 £« 
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. CHATEAU LANDON, (ihe ancient Pel- 
launodunum), a town of France, in the de- 
partment of Seine and Marne, with a late 
Augustin Abbey. Lat. 48. 11 N. Lon. 

38 £. 

. CHATEAUROUX,- a town of France, re- 
cently erected into the episcopal sec of the 
department of Indrc, with a castle. It has a 
manufacture of cloth. Lat. 46. 46 N. Lon. 
1.5 iE. 

CHATELET (the Marchioness), a learned 
French lady, was born in 1 706, and died in 
1749* She wrote a work of considerable 
merit, entitled Institutes of Natural Philoso- 

’’'’^HATELLANY. s. ^ehateleuie, Fr.) The 

district under the.dominion of a castle. 

CHATHAM, a town of England, in the 
county of Kent, on the Medway, united to 
ihe city of Rochester, of which it is probably 
a suburb ; celebrated for its dock, improved 
and enlarged hy queen Elizabeth, who built 
Upnor Castle for its defence. Charles T. ex- 
tended it very considerably. An immense 
quantity of naval stores of all kinds are kept 
ready in magazines and warehouses, arranged 
in such regular order, that whatever is wanted 
may be procured without the least confusion. 
In the smith's yard, anchors are made, some 
of which weigh five tons. In the rope-house, 
which is 700 feet in length, cables have been 
made 120 fathoms long, and 22 inches round. 
Here arc docks for buildinaand repairing ships 
of I he largest size. On the ordnance wharf, 
the guns belonging to each ship are arranged in 
ticrji, witii the name of the ship to which they 
belong marked upon them, as also their weight 
of metal. That excellent fund for the relief of 
w'ounded seamen, called the Chest at Chatham, 
■was instituted in the year 1688, after the de- 
feat of the Spanish armada, when the queen 
PJizabeth, by advice of sir Francis Drake, sir 
John Hawkins, and others, assigned a portion 
of every seaman's pay to the relief of seamen 
who have been wounded or disabled in the 
navy; it is now removed to Greenwich. In 
the year 10*6*7, the Dutch fleet tqok and dis- 
xnamled Shcerness, and sailing up theMedw^^, 
burnt three guard-ships, ancT attacked Upnor 
Castle, but were repulsed, and in their return 
burned and damaged three men of war. Here 
also, or rather in the contiguous village of 
Hrompton, are very fine and extensive bar- 
racks for the accommodation of the military of 
the garrison. Chatham contains more than 
3000 inhabitants, and is 31 miles S. E. of Ijon- 
don. It has a market on Saturdays. Lat. 51. 
22 N. Lon. 0. 36 E. The town's of Roches- 
ter, Stroud, and Chatham, lie so close together 
as to form one continued street about 3 miles 
long. 

CHATELLERAULT, a town of France, 
in the department of Vienne, noted for its 
cutlery, watch-making, and the cutting of 
fidse diamonds. Lat. 46. 50 N. Lon. 0. 

■ 44 E. ' 

CHATILTX)N'‘.SUR.SFJNE, a town of 
Fiaive, in the ^eps^rtmeiit of Cdt d'Ofj di- 
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Tided into two by the river Seine. It hits iron 
works in its neighbourhood. Lat. 47* 42 N. 
Lon. 4. 35 E. ' 

CHATl’ELS, originally, meant moveable 
goods ; but now applies to all sorts moveable 
or immoveable, except such as arc in the nature 
of freehold. 

To CHA'TTER. v. a. icaqueter, French.) 

1 . To make a noise as a pie, or other utUuirmo- 
nious bird (Sidney. Dry den). 2. lb make a 
noise by collision of the teeth (Prior). 2. To 
talk idly or carelesly (fiatix). 

Cha'tter. s. (from the verb.) 1. Noise 
like that of a pie or monkey (Swijl). 2. Idle 
prate. 

CHATTERER, s. (from chatter.) An idle 
talker ; a prattler. 

Chatterer, in ornithology. See Am- 
FEMS. 

■ CHATTERTON (Thomas), a late unfor- 
tunate poet, whose fate and performances have 
excited in no small degree the public attention, 
as well as given rise to much literary contro- 
versy. He was born at Bristol, Nov. 20, 1752 ; 
and educated at a cliarity-scbool on St. Augus- 
tin's Back, where nothing more was taught 
than reading, writing, and accounts. At 14 
years of age he was articled clerk to an attor- 
ney at Bristol, with whom he continued about 
three years ; yet, though his education was thus 
confined, be discovered an curly turn towards 
poetry and English antiquities, and particularly 
towards heraldry. On leaving the attorney he 
went to liondon, w’here he earned a scanty 
maintenance by writing for periodical publica- 
tions, and ill a fit of despair put an end to 
his life by poison, in August, 1770. In 1778 
were published, in one volume, 8vo. Miscel- 
lanies, in Prose and Verse, byTliomas Chatter- 
ton ; and a new edition of bis works is now 
about to be printed by subscription, for the 
benefit of his sister. But what has given cele- 
brity to his name is the real or pretended dis- 
covery of poems, written in the l.'ith century, 
by Tliomas Rowley, a priest of Bristol, aiid 
others, in Redclifl* chiircn, of which Chatter- 
ton's ancestors had been sextons near a century 
and a half. These poems appeared in 1777. 
in one volume, and soon attracted considerable 
notice ; at first many learned critics and gortd 
poets concluded tliem genuine, but at length 
the stream turned, and those who had admired 
them as antiques, coiidemned them as the for- 
geries of a boy of 16. Some able writers, how- 
ever, still held them to be the productions of 
Rowley, and a long controversy ensued, in 
which the cause of the •• Bristowyan priest”- 
lost ground every day, so that now harcily any 
|)erson will venture a word on his behalf Yet 
It must be admitted as very extraordinary, that 
a boy, without a classical education, and con- 
stantly emplm-ed in an attorney's oflice, should 
be able to forge such a quantity of .various 
poetry, and give them too an air of nrttiquity 
suflicient to deceive good judges. Many in- 
teresting particulars fcs|)eciing Cliatterton are 
related in Dr. G. Gregory's aocopnt of his life ; 
'where may also be seen a concise view of the 
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controversjr concerning Rowley’s poems. Dr. 
Knox in his Essays" has paid a fine tribute 
to the memory of Cnatterton, au extract from 
whicli will, we trust, give pleasure to our read- 
ers. “ Malice, if there was any, may surely 
now be at rest, for ' cold he lies in the grave 
Ixilow.* But where were ye, O ye friends to 
genius, when, stung with disappointment, dis- 
irossed for food and raiment, with every fright- 
ful form of human misery painted on his fine 
imagmatioii, poor Chaiterloii sunk in dcs|^ir? 

Ai ■;» ! knew him not then, and now it is 
tOo late, — 

* For now he is dead. 

Gone to ins death-bed, 

All under the willow-tree.’ 

So sang the sweet youth, in as tender an 
ever ilowed from a feeling he.irt .... 

In j> ’.urn lor the pleasure I ha^ e reeeived from 
i\.\ i pay thee, poor hoy, the iiiHing 

iiiUiik- of m*. |>raise. Tliyselt inoii hast em- 
hl;;^ Oiled ; lliiiu* own monument thou hast 
eroeitd. Bur tney whom thou Iia.-'t deliiihicd. 
fte! a j.leasiiiv in vindicating thine hoiioiira 
froiii Jiie rude altdcka of detraction. Thy sen- 
timent-, dry vercc, ihy rhythm, all are modern, 
nil are iliiiie. B\ the ficlu of glossaries .and 
dleiiojurrio, ami the perusal of many old Eng- 
lish writers, thou ha^t been able to translate 
the l.iiignage of tlu* present time into that of 
former eenfurics. "J'luni hast built an artiticiul 
ruin. Tilt* stones :ne iiiosnv and old, the whole 
faluic a- Piars really anii<|ne to the distant and 
the careless snectator ; even the connoisseur, 
who jwres with s-pcclacU-s on the single stones, 
and inspects the mossy concreiiona with an 
antKjuanan eye, holdl aiilhciiticatcs its anti- 
ouiiy ; but they vyho examine without prcjii- 
clicc, and by tlie crilcrinii of common sense, 
clearly discover the cement and the workman- 
ship of a modern iiiabon." {Essaif 144.) 

CH A U CEH (GeoflVe) ), the father of Kngli>h 
poetrv lie was born in London in 1328, and 
educated at both universities, after which he 
went abroad. On his return he entered of the 
Inner Temple, but soon after attended the 
court, and was made jxige to the king, who 
gave him a pension of 20 murks out of the ex- 
chequer, which in 13()(j w.ns doulded. The 
year following he was appointed his majesty’s 
shield-bearer. He was scut to Genoa some 
time after to hire ships for the king’s service, 
and at his return obtained .a grant of u pitcher 
of wine day, to be delivered by the butler of 
England ; and the place of eonipi roller of the 
customs of London, for wool, kc. In the 
succeeding reign he was obliged to ?.o abroad 
to avoid the resentment of the clergy for hav- 
ing embraced the doctrines of Wicklifle. lie 
returned privately, bt vc’b taken and com- 
.mitted to prison, from whincc he was not re- 
ItMsed til] he had made his subinissiori. On 
this he retired to Woodstock, where he em- 
ployed himself in correcllng his works. Here 
lie piihlislicd his Treatise on the Astiolabe. 
Jlcnry IV. in the 1st year of his reign, gave 
an annuity of 40 marks for lijh life, lie 
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died in 1400, ami was buried in Westminster, 
abbey. Chaucer married Philippo Roxet, a 
lady of good family, and sister to the wife of 
John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster, who was 
his great patron while he was himself in power. 
The year before his death he had the pleasure 
to see the son of his broiher-in-law seated on 
the throne. Chiaucer left two sons, one of 
whom was s|jeakcr of the house of commons, 
and ambassador to France. Of his poems, the 
Canterbury Talcs are by far the most admired. 

Clunicer was not only the first, but one of 
the best poets which these kingdoms ever pro- 
duced. lie was ccjually great in every species 
of poetry which he attempted ; and his Meins 
in general possess every kind of excellence, 
even to a niorlern reader, exceiH meloily and 
accuracy of measure ; defects which are to he 
attributed to the imperf<v;t state of our lan- 
gnaj^e, and the infancy of the art in this kin^- 
doin at the time when he wrote. “ As he is 
the father of English poetry," says Mr. Dry den, 

“ so 1 hold liiin in the same degree of veneration 
as the Cirecians luhl Iloiuer, or the Romans 
Virgil, lie is a perpetual fountain of good 
feeiiM*, learned in all sciences, and ihcrcforc 
{.|)euks properly on all subjects. As he knew 
what to .N.i) , so he knows aLo w hen to leave 
off ; a coiuincnce w'hicii is practised by few* 
writers, and scarcelv by any of the ancients, 
except Virgil and Horace." 'Phis eharaclcr 
Chaucer certainly doerved. He had read a 
great deal ; and was a man of tlic world, and 
of sound judgment. He was the first English 
poet who wrote poetically, as Dr. Johnson ob- 
serves in the p.eface lO His Dictionary, and (he 
might have added) who wrote like a gentle- 
man. - He had also the merit of improving our 
language consiiliTahly, by the introdiiclion and 
naturaii/ation of words from the Provcn9al, at 
that time the most polished dialect in Kurojie. 
For farther partirulars the reader may consult 
Godw’in’s Life of ( -hauccr. 

CHAVES, a town of Portugal, iriTralos- 
Moiitex, seated at the foot of a mountain, on 
the river ^fainega. Lat. 41. 45 N. Loii. 7. 
0 W. 

CHAULNliS (The Duke dc), a peer of 
France, hut more honourable and remarkable 
as an astronomer and mathematician. He was 
born at Paris Dec. 30, 1714. lie soon dis- 
covered a singular taste and genius for the 
sciences ; und in the tmnuUs of armies and 
camps, he cultivated mathematics, astronomy, 
mechanics, kc. He was named honorary- 
academician the 27th of February 1743, and 
few members were more punctual in attending 
the inectii^ of that body ; where he^ often 
brought difierent con.struction.s and corrections’ 
of instruments of astronomy, of dioptrics, and 
.nchromatic telescopes. These researches were 
followed with anew parallactic machine, more* 
solid and convenient than those that were in 
U.SC ; as also with many reflections on the man- 
ner of applying the micrometer to those tele- 
.'copes, and of measuring exactly the value of 
the parts of that instrument. The duke of 
Chaulnes proposed many other works 8f tho 
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tame kincl^ when death surprised him the S3d 
Sept. 17®. 

He had several papers publisheil in the vo- 
lumes of Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences. 

ClIAUMON'r, a town of France, in the* 
department of Upper Marne. The principal 
gate of its college church is much admired. 
Lat. 48. 8 N, f^n. 5. g E. 

CHAUNTRY. See Chantry. 

CHAUSSK (Michael Angelo dc la), a 
French antimiary, who published at Rome, 
in !()()(), his Miisa.Him Romaniim, which was 
reprinted in 174(), hiSvols. folio. He also 
published in I/O?, a Recenil dcs Pierres Gra- 
vies Antiques, iu 4to. ; and in 1738, Pictiinc 
Aniu|iia^ Oypturiim Romanarum ct Scpulchri 
nasounm, fol. 

7o CHAW. u. 0 . {kawen^ Germ.) To 
champ between the teeth ; to cheW {Donnr), 

Chaw. s. (from the verb.) The chap. 

CIIA'WORON. Entrails (Shakspeare), 

CHAW-STICK, in botany. See Goua- 

NIA. 

ClIAYOTA, in botany. SccStccHiuM. 

(’HAZEELES (John'Matthevv), a French 
in?th.( nuUieian, born at I.yons in l657» m*id 
after finishing his studies in the college of the 
Jesuits became an U'ishtant to (^issini in draw- 
ing tlie iiKTidiaii line. In ho was made 
hydrographical professor of the galleys at Mar- 
seilles, in whicli situation he made many im- 
provements, and drew a number of maps of ihe 
coast. He afterwards went into (ireece and 
Egypt, and while in the latter country he 
nieusured the pyramids, and discovered that 
the four sides of the largest answer to the 
cardinal points. He wasdcctcd a member of 
ilie Academy of Sciences in l(i(}.5, and died in 
1710. 

CIIAZINZARIANS, a sectw'hich rose in 
Armenia in the seventh century. The word 
is formed of the Armenian chains, cross. They 
arc also called n/aurolatrte, which in Greek sig- 
nifies the same as Chaxinzarians in Armenian, 
viz. adorers of the cross ; they being charged 
with paying adoration to the cross alone. In 
'other ref-pects they were Nestorians ; and ad- 
mitted two persons in Jesus Cliri»t. 

CHE, a town of China, of the third rank, 
in the province of Ho-naii : twelve leagues 

w.N.vy. So.^ 

CIIEADLE, a town of Engl.ird, in the 
county of Slaflbrd ; in a country alj^unding 
with coal : there arc very extensive copper and 
brass works in the neighbour! lood. It has a 
weekly market on Fridays : fiftecu miles N.E. 
Slaflbrd, and I4fi N-.N.W. London. 

CHEAP, ft. (ceapan, Sav<in.) 1. To be 
had at a low rate { Locke). 2. Easy to be had ; 
not respected (Bacon). 

Cheap, s. Market; purchase; barsain 
(Sidney. 

To CHE'APEN. V. a. (ccapen. Sax. to 
buy.) 1 . To aUemnt to purchase ; to bid for ; 
to ask the price of (Prior), 2. To lessen value 
(Dry don). 

CllF?APLY. ad, (from cheap,) At a Small 
price j at a low rate (Dry den ) . 
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dHF/APNESS. s, (^rom cheap,) Lowneas 
of price (Temple), 

To CHEAT, w. a. To defraud ; to impose 
upon ; to trick (TilloHson), 

Cheat, s , l. A fraud ; a trick; an im- 
posture (Dry den). 2. A person guilty of fraud. 
(8oulh)» 

CilEA'TER. s. (from cheat,) One that 
practises fraud (Taylor). 

CHEA'rS, are deceitful practices in defraud- 
ing, or endeavouring to defraud, another of hie 
known right, by means of some artful device. 
If :my jKTson deceitfully get .into his hands or 
{)o<ises8ion any money or other things of any 
other person’s, by colour of any false token« 
}kc. being convicted, he shall have such pu- 
nishment by imprisonment, setting upon the 
pillory, or by any corixjral pain except pains of 
death, as shall he adjudged by the persons be- 
fore whom he shall be convicted. 

To CHE(’K. V. a. 1. To repress; to curb 
(Bacon. Milton). 2. T«> reprove; U» chide 
(Sfiakspeare), 3. To compare a bank note,' 
or other bill, with the corro!?))ondent pu)>er. 
4. To control by a counter leckcming. 

7'o Check, v.n. 1. To stop; lo inakca 
slop (LorA'e). 2. To clash ; to interfere (H//c«i/). 
3. To strike with repression (Dry den). 

C/HECK. .V. (from the verb.) I. Kepressurc; 
slop ; rebntl' (Ragm). 2. Kctlraint ; curb ; 
government (Clarendon). 3. A reproof; a 
slight (SItakspeare). 4. A dislike ; a sudden 
disgust (Dry den). 5. The cause of restraint ; 
a stop (Clarendon), 

Check, in fa]conry> is where a hawk for- 
sakes her proper games, to follow rooks, pies^ 
or other birds that cross her in her Bight. 

' Check (Clerk of the), in the king’s house- 
hold, has the check and controul of the yc^o- 
men of the guard, and nil the ushers belonging 
to the royal family, noting their absctiee or 
defects in attendance, or diminishing their 
wages for the same, 8:c. He also, by him- 
self or deputy, superintends those that are in 
watch iu the court, and has the setting of the 
watch, &c. 

Check (Clerk of the), in the royal dock- 
yards, an officer who keeps a muster or register 
of all the men employed aboard his iiiajesty’$ 
shine and ve^sel.s and also of all the artificers 
and others in the service of the navy at the part 
where he resides. 

Check, or Check-roll, a roll or hook, 
wherein is contained the names of such per- 
sons as are attendants and in pay to the king, 
or other great personages, as their household 
servants. 

Checks, or drafts on bankers, are 
instruments by means of which a creditor may 
assign to a third person, not originally party to 
the contract, the legal as well as equitable in- 
terest in a debt rais^l by it, so as to vest in 
such an assignee a right of action agiunst the 
original debtor. These instruments are uni- 
formly made payable to beariT, which consti- 
tutes a characicristic dift’erence l>et\veen them 
and bills of exchange ; and the legislature has 
coosidcred tli(;iu in a more favourable poita of 
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vieWf by exempting them from the stamp du- 
ties. Iney are equally negotiable with bills. 
When given in payment they are considered 
as cash ; and, it is said, may be declared iqion 
as a bill of exchange fand the moment this re- 
semblance begins, they are governed by the 
same principles of law as bills of exchange. 
Checks payable on demand, or when no time 
of payment is expressed, are payable on pre- 
sentment, without any indulgence or days of 
grace I but the presentment should be made 
within a reasonable time after the receipt, 
otherwise the party upon whom the check is 
drawn will not be rc.«ponsiblc, and the person 
from wiiom the holder received it will be dis- 
charged. Therefore, where circumstances will 
allow of it. it is advisable for ihe holder of a 
check to present it on the same day it is re- 
ceived. Checks, when drawn within 10 miles 
of the banker’s ollice, are ncgociablc without 
being drawn uimn stumped paiier. 

To CHECKER. To ciit'auER. e. o. 
(from cchccs, chess, Fr.) To variegate or di- 
versify, in the manner of a chess-board {Pope), 
Chr'ckek. Che^cker-work. s. Work 
varied alternately (Kings). 

• ClIPCKMA'l’E. s. (echec e.st mat, Fr.) 
The movement on the chess-board, that kills 
or stoiis the opposite men (Spenser). 

C/lIECKY, in heraldry, is when the shield, 
or a part thereof, as a Ixirdure, &c. is chc- 

S uered, or divided into chequers or squares, in 
1C manner of a chess-honru. 

CHEDDER, large village of Somerset- 
shire, famous for its cheeses, which are the 
iiext best to Stilton cheese in England, and 
as lur^ as those of Cheshire. It is three 
oiiles £. of Axbridge, Lou. 2. 5? W. Lat. 
b\ 13 N. 

. CIIEDWORTH, a village of Gloucester- 
shire, four miles 8. W. of North Leach, 
through which the river Coin runs to Fairford. 
It is situated on the declivity of two hills. In 
this parish, in 171)0, a Rbinan bath was dis- 
covered. The Roman fosse lies about two 
miles N. W*. of this spot. There is a tumulus 
on a hill near this l^th, with a remarkably 
large stone set upright on the top of it, on the 
removal of which great quantities of human 
bones vverc discovered. 

CHEEK, s. (ceac, Saxon.*^ Tn anatomy, 
that piirt of the face which is situated below 
the eye on each side. 

Ch E E K s, a ^neral name among mechanics, 
for almost all those pieces of their machine 
and Jnstruinents that are double, and jht- 
feedy alike. Thus the .checks of a print ing- 
press are its two principal pieces: they are 
placed perpendicular, and paraiici to each other ; 
gerviiig to sustain the three summers, viz. the 
head, shelves, and winter, which bear the 
apiudle, and other parts of the machine. See 
Printing-press. 

The cheeks of a tumer*a lathe arc two long 
pieces of wood between which are placed the 
jmppets, which are cither pointed or other- 
>visv, se rving to support the work and the man- 
the workman. Tticsc two pieces are 
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placed *|)ara11d to the horizon, separated front, 
one another by the thickness of the tail of the 
pnp|)ets, and joined with tenons to two or three 
pieces of wood placed perpendicularly, called 
the legs of the lathe. 

Cheeks of the glazier’s vice, are two pieces 
of iron joined parallel at top and bottom ; in 
which are the axles, or spindles, little wheel, 
cushions, &c. whereof the machine is com- 
posed. 

The cheeks of a mortar, or the brackets, in 
artillery, arc made of strong planks of wood, 
bound with thick plates of iron, and arc fixed 
to the bed hy four bolts ; they rise on each side 
of the mortar, and serve to keep her at what 
elevation is given her, by the help of strving 
bolls of iron whicli go through both cheeks, 
both under and behind the mortar, betwixt 
which are driven coins of wood ; these bolts 
arc called the bracket-hulls, and the bolts 
which arc put on in each end of the bed are 
the traverse- hoi Is, because with hand-spikes 
the mortar is by these traversed to the right or 
left. 

Cheeks, in ship-building, two pieces of 
timber, fitted on each side of the mast, at the 
top, serving to strengthen the mast there, and 
having holes in theiri, called hounds, through 
which the tics run to hoist the yards. ^ Also 
the uppermost rail, or piece of timber in the 
beak of a ship, and those on each side of the 
trail-board, are called the upper and lower 
check. 

The knees also which fasten the beak-head 
to the bows of a ship are called cheeks. 

CllK^EKBONE. The jaw 

CHl!/EKTOOTH. a. The hinder-tooth or 
tusk (Joi/). 

CllElHl. 8. (ckere, French.) 1. Enter- 
tainment j provisions (LocAe). 2. Invitation 
to gfuety (Shakspeare). 3. Gaiety ; jollity 
(Shakspearv). 4. Air of the countenance 
(Daniel). 5. Temper of mind (Jets). 

To Cheek, v . a. (from the noun.) 1. To 
incite; to encourage; to inspirit (Dry.). 2. To 
comfort; lo console (Shakspeare). 3. To glad- 
den {Pope). 

To Cheer, v . n. To grow gay or glarl- 
soine. 

CIlEl^RER. 8. (from ro cAw.) Gladner; 
giver of gayety (Wotton. Walton). 

CHE^ErFUL. a. (from cheer and full.) 
1 . Gay ; full of life ; full of mirth (Spenser). 
S, ^Having an appearance of gayety (Prov.). 

ClIE'ERFULLY. ad. Without dejection; 
with gayetv (South). 

Cmv>EllFULNKSS. $. (from cheeiful.) 1. 
Freedom from dejection ; alacrity (Zlf//.}. 2. 
Freedom from gloominess (Sidney). 

CHE'ERLESS. a. (from cheer.) Without 
gavetv, comfort, or gladness (Dry den.) 

CIIE'ERLY. o. (from cWr.) l. Gay ; 
cheerful (Ray.) 3. Not gloomy ; not de- 
jected. 

(’hb'erly. ad. (from cheer.) Cheerfully 
(Mil ton). 

CHE'ERY. a. (from cheer.) Gay ; sprightly ; 
gladsome : a ludicrous word (Gay). % 
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'CHEESE. 1. (eyre, Saxon.) A kind' of 
Ibod made by pressing the curd of coagulated 
milk, and suftering liie mass to dry. 

As this article constitutes a mateiial portion of 
domestic consumption, we propose to describe 
the methods of preparing the principal kinds, both 
at home and abroad ; availing ourselves 'of the 
accounts given by oar judicious fellow-labourer in 
this department of human knowledge, Dr. Willicb. 

I. Srir.TON CHEESE is gLMieraliy made in Lei- 
cestershire, though it is principally sold at the 
inns in the village of that name in tluntingdon- 
shira: some of the same kind of cheese has also 
been made by the dairy-women of Yaxley near 
Stilton. From the peculiar richness and flavour 
of this cheese, it is sometimes called Kiiglish Par- 
mesan. The process of making it is as follows: 
the night's cream is put to the moriiinir’s milk, 
with the rennet; wh' n the curd is come,. it is not 
broken, as is usually dune with other cheese, but 
taken out whole, and put into a sieve, in order to 
drain gradually. Wiiile draining, it is pn^ed 
till it becomes firm and dry; when it is placvd in 
a wooden hoop, or box, made to fit it, as it is so 
extremely rich, that without this prccautioii, it 
would be apt to separate. It is afterwanls kept 
on dry boards, and turned daily, with cloth bind- 
ers round it, which are tightened occasion re- 
quires. After being taken out of the hoop, the 
cheese is closely bound with cloths, which are 
chaiigeil every day, till it acquires sufficient firm- 
ness to support itself : when tlicse cloths aie re- 
moved, each cheese is rubbed over daily, flir two 
or three months, with a brush; an<l, if the weather 
be damp, or moist, twice a-day : tiic tups and bot- 
toms are treated in a similar manner every day, 
even before the cloths are taken off. 

Stilton cheese is sometimes made in nets, it*- 
sembling cabbage- nets; but these are neitner so 
good, nor so richly flavoured, as those prepared 
in the inanucr before descrilx'd. 

Although the Leicestershire farmers are in ranch 
repute fur their cleanliness, they take but little 
pains with the rennet; as they, in general, cut 
small pieces from the veil, or maw, that are put 
into the milk; and, being gently agitated with 
the hand, break, or turn it, so that the curd is 
easily obtained. We venture, however, to say, 
that their valuable chef^e might bo improved, and 
few broken ones occur, if they would prepare the 
rennet in the maimer adopted in the west of Hiig- 
land; namely, by keeping the veil, maw, or ren- 
net-bag (as it is diffiTeiitly called), perfectly sweet 
and fresh; for, if it be in the least degree tainted, 
the cheese will never acquire a fine flavour. When 
the veil, or maw, is fit for the purpose, a strong 
solution of salt should be ina<ie, with two quarts 
of soft, sweet water, into which are to be intro- 
duced sweet briar, rose leaves, and flowers, cin- 
namon, mace, cloves, and, in short, almost every 
kind of spice and aromatics that can be procured. 
The whole must boil gently, till the liquor is re- 
duced to three pints, and care should be taken 
that it be not smoked. The spices should next be 
strained clean, and the rKpiid, when milk warm, 
poured upon the veil, or maiv. A lemon may 
-then be sliced into it, and the whole stand at rest 
for a day or two; after which it should be again 
strained and bottled. Thus, if well corke<l, it %vill 
keep good for twelve months or longer, possess a 
'fine afomatic ' odonr, and impart an agreeable 
fiavoi^to the cheese. . 

' g. Cheshiri cbebib is prepared in the follow- 
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Ing way : The evening's milk it not touched tilt 
the next morning, when the cream is taken off, 
and piit to warm in a brass pan, heated with boil- 
ing water : one-third part of that milk is heated 
in a similar manner. The cows being milked 
early in the morning, the new milk, and that of 
the preceding night, thus prepared, are poured 
into a large tub, together with the cream. A piece 
of rennet, kept in luke-warm water, since the 
preceding evenin,. 2 ,~is put into the tub, in order to 
coagulate the milk ; with which, if tbe cheese is 
intended to be coloured, a small quantity of arnotto 
(or of an infusion of marigolds, or carrots), is nib- 
bed flue and mixed ; the whole is stirred togetlier, 
and, being covered up warm, allowed to stand 
about half an hour, or till it is coagulated : when 
it is first turned over with a bowl, to se]>arHte the 
whey from the curds, and broken soon after into 
very small particles : the whey being separated, 
by standing some time, is taken from the curd^ 
which sinks to the bottom, and is then collecteil 
into a part of the tub, provided with a slip, or 
loose board, to cross the diameter of tho bottom, 
fur the «:ule ]iiirpose of eftecting this separation ; 
on which a board is placed, weighing from 6o to 
100 pounds, in order to press out the whey. As 
soon as it acquires a greater degree of solidity, it 
is cut into slices, and turned over several time«, to 
extract all the whey, and again pressed with 
weights: those operations may consume about an 
hour and a half. It is then taken from the tub, 
and broken very small by the hand, salted, and 
put into a cheese vat, the depth of which is en- 
larged by a tin hoop fitted to the top. The side 
is then strongly pressed, both by hand, and with 
a board at the top, well weighted; and wooden 
skewers are placed round the cheese, at the centre, 
which are frequently drawn out. It is then shifted 
out of the vat, a cloth being previously put on the 
top of it, anri reversed on the cloth into another 
vat, or again into the same, if well scalded, before 
the cheese be returned to it The top, or nppvF 
part, is next broken by the hand down to thu 
middle, salted, pressed, weighted, and ski'wcrcd, 
as before, till all the whey is cxtracterl. This 
being done, the cheese is again reversed into an<* 
other vat, likewise wai-med, with a cloth under it, 
and a tin hoop, or binder, put round the upper 
edge of the cheese, and within the shies of the 
vat; the former being previously incloseil in a 
cloth, and its edges put witliiri the vessel. These 
various operatioiiK are performed from about seven 
o'clock ill the morning till one at noon. The press- 
ing of the cheese requires about eight hours mure, 
as it must be twice turned in the vat, round which 
thin wire skewers are passed, and shifted occasion- 
ally. The next morning it ought to be turned, and 
pressed again, as likewise at night, and on the 
succeeding day ; about the middle of which it is 
removctl to the salting-room, where the outside is 
salted, and n cloth binder tied round it. After this 
process, the cheese is 'turned twice daily, for six 
or seven days ; then left two nr three* weeks to dry, 
during which time, it is once turned, and cIcariMl 
every day; and at length deposited in the com- 
mon cheese-room, on a boardeil floor, covered 
with straw, where it is turned daily ^ till it acquires 
sufficient hardness. The room should be of a 
moderate warmth, but no wind, or ilraiight of air, 
must be permit ted to enter, as this generally cracks 
the cheese. The outsides, or rinds of them, orb 
sometimes nibbed with butter cr oil, hi order to 
give them a coat. 

0 , Gloucester cheese, is made of milk im* 
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mediately from the eow ; but \vbtoh, in summer, 
is thought too hot, and is therefore lowered to the 
requisite degree of beat, before the rennet is 
added, by pouring in skim-tiiitk, or, if tliat will 
not answer, hy the addition of water. As soon as 
the eunl *' is come," it is broken with a double 
cheese knife, and also with the hand, in oi^der to 
clear it from the whey, which ia laded ofl'. The 
curd being thus freed from the prineipnl port of 
the whey, is put into vats, whirli arc set in the 
Stress for ten or Jifte«'ii minutes^ in order to extract 
all the roiiioiiiiiig liquid. It is then ttinird out of 
the vats into the cheese tubs again ; broken small, 
and scalded with a pailful of water, lowered with 
whey, about threi; paits water to one of whey ; 
and the whole is briskly agitated, the cunt and 
water being equally luixt d together. After hav- 
ing stood a few iniiiiites to let the curd subside, 
the liquor is poured off; and the former collected 
into a vaT, the surtace of which is, when about 
half full, sprinkled with a little suit that is workcrl 
m nriioug the curd. The vat is then filled up, and 
the wiiolp mass turned two or three limes in it, 
tlic crigos being pared, anrl th<< middle roinnUd up 
at each turning. At length the cuitl is put into a 
cloth, and }>hicerl in the pres«i, whence it is car- 
ried to the shelves, and turned generally once a 
day, till it has u(‘quireri a suiiieieiit degree of cuni- 
pseiuess to enable ii to undergo the Operation of 
washing. 

*1. Wiltshire CHEESE. The milk which pro- 
duces Ibischetsc is run, nn it comes from the 
cow, or as it happens to In* lowered, by the small 
quatiti:y of skim-iiiilk rnixi^d with it. The curd 
is fust brekcii with the hand and dish, care being 
taken in lost crushing the curd to let the whey 
fuii off gradually, to pievent its carrying away 
with it the •• fat ' <»f the cowl. For thin cheese, 
the enrti is not broken so fine ns in (iUmcestcr- 
Siiire; fur thi( k cheese, it is cnislicd still finer; 
and, fer what is culksl loaves, it is in a manner 
reduced to atoms. ' The win y is poniwl olV as it 
rises, nnd the cmd pressed down. The mass of 
Ciinl is linn pared down three or four times over, 
in sl'ces nbuut an inch thick, in order to extract 
all the whey from it, pressed nnd scalded in a 
similar manner to the Gloucester cheese. After 
separating the whey, the curd is, in some dairies, 
reiirokeii, and salted in the cowl ; while in others, 
it is taken warm out. of the liquor nnd salte'd in the 
vatrthin cheeses being placed, with a small hand- 
ful of salt, ill one layer; thick oucs, with two 
small handfuls, in two layers; loaves, with two 
.^handfuls, in three or four layers; the salt being 
'spread and rubhed uniformly among the curd. 
Wiltshire chc‘esc is commonly salted twice in the 
press, where it rr*mains in proportion to its tliick- 
nvss; thin cheeses three or four meals; thick 
ones four or five ; and loaves five or six. 

5. CoTTBNiiAW CHEESE. TJic Superiority of 
.this chcere, both in delicacy anu flavour, is not 
ascribcfl to any particular manageincnt of the 
dairies, but solely to the fragrant nature of the 
'beibagc on the commons. 

6. SuFfOLK, or Skim ciisrsE- The curd used 
in making this clicesc is “ bKd.c.n np*' in the whey, 
which is poured off ns soon us the former has sub- 
sided; the remainder 'with the curd being thrown 

‘ into a cqarse strainer, and expo.scd for cooling, is 
' t‘>en prcsKcil as tightly as possible; after which, 
it is put into a vat, and set in a press for a few 
miuuteb to discharge the remaining whey. When 
all the liquid part is drained off, the cnid is taken 
out, again broke n as fiAely as possible, salted and 
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rotiinied to the prG88.^ii soma large dairies mHff 
are employed for breaking the cuid. — ^This kind 
of clu:e.sc is much n&ed at sea, as being less liable 
to be aflected by the heat of warm climates than 
others. 

7. Chboder cheese is held in high cstimatioa; 
but its goodness is attributed chiefly to the land 
on which the cows feed, as the inethud of making 
it is similar to that pursued throughout Somerset- 
shire, and the adjoining counties. 

U. Lincolnshire cheese. By adding tlm 
creuiii of one iiical’s milk, to that which comes 
immciliately from thecuw, excellent cream cheese 
is made in that county, it is gently presscxl two 
or three times, and turned for a few days, prei iuus 
to its being siuit to market. This citcese is usu- 
ally eaten while new, with salad, radishes, &c. 

Having thus given an account of ibc: principal 
sorts of cheese produced in this country, wc shall 
likewise (‘immei-ate some of tlie most celebrated 
kinds prep.irod on the continent. 

1. The Parmesan cheese ismadeof tbe even- 
ing’s milk, after having been skimmed in the 
tnuniiiig and at noon, and mixed with that of the 
morning, which has likewise been previously 
skimmed at nuou. The whole is poured into a 
copper cauldron, resembling an inverted bell, and 
suspended on the arm of a lev*er, so as to be moved 
off and on the. fire at pleasure. In tins, tlie milk 
is gradually heated to the temperature of about 
lao degrees, when it is removed from the fiie. As 
soon us it has subsided, the rennet, in a small bag, 
is steeped in it; and, b<‘iiig occasionally squeezed, 
a sufficient qiiniitity of it soon passes into the 
milk, which is then well stirred and left to coagu- 
late. In the cours * of an hour, the coagulation is 
complctul, when the milk is again put over the 
fire, and raised to a temperature of about 145 de- 
grees: and, while it is heating, the whole mass is 
briskly agitaUnl, til! the curd separates in small 
lumps. Part of the whey is then taken out, and a 
litt.e satfron added to the remainder, in order to 
colour It. When the curd is thus broken suf- 
licj'-ntiy small, nearly the whole of the whey 
taken out, and two pailflil't of colil water poured 
in, by which the temperature is lowered, so as to 
enable tbe dairy-man to collect the former, by 
]x.issiiig u cloth beneath it, and gathering it up at 
tlic corners. I'hn curd is then pressed into a frame 
of wood, resembling a pcck-ineasure without a 
bottom, placed 011 a solid tabic, and covered by a 
round piece of wood, with a great stone at the top. 
In the course of the night it cools, assuiiics a firm 
eohsistence; and the whey drains off. The next 
day one side iS'Salted, and on the succeeding day 
the cheese is turned, and the other side is rubbed 
in a similar manner. This opeiatioii is continued 
for about fuity days, when the outer crust of tlic 
cbersois pared off, the fresh surface is vwrnishcd 
with linseed oil, the convex side coloured red, and 
tbe cheese is fit for use. 

2. Green Swiss cheese appears to possess no 
other peculiarity than that derived from the fra- 
grant powder of the cuinmon meliot, or the trifo- 
lium melilotns oflicin. L., which, however, im- 
parts to it a strong flavour, rather offensive than 
agreeable to mast persons: hence it is not cal- 
culated to become a favourite article in this c^n- 
try, though considerable quantities of Swiss cheese 
arc annually imported for the tables of the luxu- 
rious, 

3 Dutch cheese is likewise preparedF in the 
nriRnnor generally adopted in Cheshire, with this 
dificrcncc, that tine Dutch, instead of rennet^ 
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Jpttoke W of spirit of salt. Hence their cheese not 
uiily aeriuires a sharp saline ta^te, but is also said 
to bo cacnipt from the depredations of mites : its 
rich buttery quality must bii a^crib•‘d to the luxu- 
riant v*^*^etarion in the low countries. 

4. Westphalia cheese. M. flochiipiiner, a 
German author, asserts, ** that it is preferred in 
England to the Dutch, Swiss, and even PaniK sati 
chotm*' Having had no experience of its. taste, 
\vc can only give an account of the niaiiner in 
which it is prepared. 

After the ereain is removed from the milk, when 
in a sub-acid state, tlie latter is placed nsar a fire, 
spontaneously to coagulate. 'I'he curd is then put 
ill to a coarse bag, and loaded with ponderous 
sUmes to express the whey: in this dry state, it is 
ixibhed between tlio hands, and crnoihlcd into an 
empty clean milk- vat, whei'C it is suffered to re- 
main from three to eight days, accordingly as the 
cheese is intended to be strong or mild. This part 
of the process is called skinniii'j-,” or mure pro- 
perly, mellowing ; because it undergoes tlie putrid 
stage of fermentation, and acquires a coat or skin 
oil the top, betbra it is taken out of the vessel, and 
kneaded into balls or cylinders, with the addition 
of a considerable portion of caraways, salt, and 
buttery or, occasionally, a small quantity of 
pounded pepper and cloves. Tlut, if it bo too far 
udvanced intiie mellowing process, a third part of 
fre.^'h curds, likewise crumbled into small pieces, 
is superadded, to prevent or corractits jiutrid ten- 
dency. In short, the whole iiia.^s requiixfs a jmw- 
erfui hand to form a complete union ofptirts; for 
it is very apt to corrupt, when imperfectly knead- 
ed. As the pii*ce8, tvhen moulded, are of small 
size, not exceeding three or four ounces each in 
weight, they soon dry in the open air, and are 
then lit for use. It is, however, no<*essary to turn 
and clean them, as well as to shift their places 
every day upon a board, in order to promote their 
maturity. After bi ing nearly dry, they are some- 
times (for the palate of epicures) suspended in a 
w'oud-firc chimney, by means of a net, for several 
weeks or iiiontiis : and both tlieir taste and flavour 
arc said to be remarkably improved, whether kept 
ill a dry air, or subjected to the action of smoke. 

PoTATOK CHEESE. There arc three varieties 
of this curious article prepare^ in Germany: we 
sliiiil, liowevir, describe only that sort which ap- 
pears to us the moat plausiblej— The liest mealy 
|M>tatucs arc seleclerl and half-boiled in steam; as, 
by bursting, their flavour and f fllcacy are dimi- 
.nishid. When cool, they are peeled and finely 
grated, or beat into a pulp with a wooden pestle. 
Three parts of this soft mass, and tw^o parts of 
sweet c uni. after expressing all its whey, are 
kneaded together, and allowed to stand two or 
tliiec days in warm, and four or five days in cold, 
weather. The mixture in then formed into small 
pieces, like those of Westphalia cheese, and dried 
in a similar manner. 

“ But,” Says M. Hochbeimer, ** if you wish to 
procure a more delicious potatoe-cheese, take only 
one part of potatoes, and three of the curd made 
of sheep's milk; let the kneaded mass remain three 
or four days in a^at, to become mellow ; then put 
a stratum of it, one inch high, into a small firldn, 

, strew a few lilac flowers, or caraways and mace 
over it; spread a little fresh butter, about the size 
of a walnut, over these aromatics ; then form an- 
• other layer, repeat the same mcule of scosoning 
the ebeese, and proceed in a similar manner to 
tb^ top of the vessel. When this cheese has been 
kept fbr some days in a dry airy place, without 
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being exposed to the sun, it is said to excel in 
taste the best suit made in Hulland; and tu pos- 
sess the additional advantage, that it improves with 
age, and geilerates no vermin. — Wc have had no 
opportunity of ascertaining the truth of this boast- 
ed supvriurity, and candidly submit the process 
to the decision of our economical readers. 

Preiervation of rAmr-^Auiong the various pn> 
diictious of the vegetable kingdom, thero are per- 
haps none better caic'ulatcd for this purpose than 
the following : i. The leaves of the yellow star of 
Bethlehem, oriiitliogalum luteum, L.; %. llie 
tutsan, or park-leaves, bypericum aiidrossmmo* 
L.; and 3. The tender branches of the common 
birch tree, betula alba, L. The two first of 
which, in particular, have from experience been 
found tu possess considerable antiseptic pro- 
perties. They ought, however, to be employed 
only when moderately dry, in which state they 
should be placed upon, or at the sides of, the 
cheese, in an airy situation. The twigs of the 
birch are especially useful in preventing the ra- 
vages of mites. ' 

Hard and spoiled cheese may be restored in the 
following manner: Taka four ounces of pearl-ash, 
pour sweet white wine over it, till the mixture 
ceases to effervesde. Filtre the solution, dip into 
it clean linen cloths, cover the ebcese with them, 
and put the whole into a cool place or dry cellar. 
Kepeat this process every day, at the same time 
turning the cheese; and, if necessary, continue it 
for sevcnal weeks: thus, the hardest and most 
insipid cheese has frequently recovered its former 
flavour. 

Althongb we have devoted much room and at- 
tention to this important subji'Ct, considered in an 
economical view, we shall be very concise on the 
physical properties of cheese. . 'rhis substance, 
being the coarsest and most viscid part of the 
milk, is digested with dHficulty; and therefore 
calculated only fur the inoi'e vigorous stomach of 
the healthy and Jaborious. Hence, persons of a 
delicate organization, as well as the studious and 
sedentary, ought carefully to abstain from its use; 
for, when eaten new, for instance creuiii-checse, it 
is apt to disagree, pi-oduce rancid eructations, and 
impair the digestive organs : when old, it li:is a re- 
markable tendency to putrify and taint the breath, 
even of the healthful. After dinner r very small 
quantity of Sound old cheese may do no injury; 
but it neither nssists the digestion of food, nor pro- 
duces any additional nuti'iincnt, when the vessels 
alreatly abound with alimentary matter.— Lastly, 
we advise those who know the value of health, and 
aic enabled to procure more salutary food, never 
to make a meal upon bread and cheese alone. 
WMhhUVom, Znqi, 

. CHE^KSECAKE. r. (from r//mcand c<i4r>) 
A cake made of soft curds, sugar and butter. 

CHEESEMONGER, One who deals in 
ebeese (BenJonson). 

CHE'ESEPRESS. s. The press in which 
the curds arc pressed (Gait). 

CHEESE RENNET, in botany. Sec 
Gallium. 

CII P^'ESKVAT. s. The wooden cjise in which 
the curds are pressed into cheese {GlanvUle). 

CiiE'ESY. a. Having the nature or form of 
cheese {Arhulhnot). 

CIIEFD'CEUVRE. See Master-piece. 
CHEIRANTHUS, {ch^ranthus^ 
from ^ bmfid* amt a Bower : so named 
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from the likeness of its blossoms to the 6ngers 
of the hand). Wall flower. Stock: July- 
flower. In l^tany^ a genus of the class tctra- 
clynaiiiia, ordef siliquosa. Germ with a glandu- 
lar touth on each side ; calyx closed j'^two of 
the leaves gibbous at the base: se^s flat. 
Thirty-four species scattered over Europe, 
Asia, and Africa : of which two or three are 
indizeiious to our own counliy. Those chiefly 
worUiy of notice are: 

1. C. anunus, or ten weeks stock; with 
leaves lanceolate,s]ightly toothed, obtuse, hoary ; 
slliques ciliudricul, acute at top ; stem herbace- 
ous. l^'tals cmarginate. 

2. C. cheisi, or common wall-flower ; leaves 
lanceolate, acute, glabrous; stem shrubliy with 
angular branches. 'Hie flowers of this 8[M*cies 
arc recommended in some dispensatories, as pos- 
sessing nervous and deobstruent virtues. 1 hey 
have a moderately strong, pleasant smell, and a 
nauseous, bitter and somewhat pungent taste. 

3. C. incanus, or hoary cheiranthus. This 
is the common stock-gilly flower of the gardens. 
It is a native of Spain, with lanceolate le.wes, 
very entire, obtuse, hoary; siliqucs truncate at 
top, compressed; stem somewhat shrubby. 

The two last are very hardy ever-green bien- 
nials or perennials ; nut the first being an 
annual, must be continued by seeds sown every 
year ; and even the two last from their pro- 
pensity to degenerate, can only be presented in 
luU ^auty by annual supply. The seeds should 
be chosen from such flowers ad have five, six, 
or more |ietals; or from such as grow near 
double flowers. When fine doubles of the 
two last kinds arc obtained, they maybe multi- 
plied by slips from the old plant. 

CHElToRE, or Oudipour, one of the 
principal of the Ragpoor states in Hindustan 
Pro|)er. It lies between 24 and 28 N. hit. and 
is tributary to the Mahrattas. Its chief town 
bears the same name, and is situated in Lat. 
25. 21 N. Lon. 74. 66 E. 
CHEL/ECANCRORUM. See Cancer. 

CHELlDONiiE INSUL^:, in ancient 
geography, rocks of the Mediterranean sea, 
upon the coast of Lvcia in Asia Minor. 

CHELIDONILTM, {chelidonium , ; 
from the swallow. It is so named from 
an opinion, that it was pointed out as useful 
for the eyes by swallows, who are said to open 
the eyes of their young by It ; or because it 
blossoms about the time when swallows ap- 
pear. XcXi^oyierfi^). Celandine. In botany, 
a genus of the class polyandria, order mouo- 
gyiiia. Calyx two-leaved; petals tour; si- 
Jiqiie superior, two-valved, one-celled, JiiKar.; 
seeds numerous, crested. It is found wild on 
the wastes of our Own country, ^Thc herb and 
root of this plant have a lamt, unpleasant 
smell, and a bitter, acrid, durable taste, which 
Is stronger in the roots than the leaves. They 
are recommended in icterus, cachexy chlorosis, 
dropsies, &c. Tliis herb should he aflministered 
with caution, as it is liable to irritate the sto- 
^nach and bowels. 

. CiiELiDONiUM MINUS. Pile-v/ort. Tlie 
leaves and root of this plant, ranunculus fi« 
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caria; foliis cerdatis angulatispetiolatis, caifltf 
unifloro, of Linndus, are used iricdicinully. 
The former as antiscorbutics, and the latter as 
s|)ecifics, against the piles, applied in the form 
of poultices. 

CHELMSFORD, the county town of 
Essex, situated in u beautiful valley, at the 
confluence of the rivers Chelnier and Can. It 
contained in ) 800 about 3755 inhabitants : it 
has a market on Fridays. Lat. 51. 43 N. 1,od. 
0. 33 E. 

CHELONE. In botany, a genus of the 
class didynamia, order anmo^rmia. Calyx 
fivc-leaveil ; corol ringent, inflated ; rudiment 
of a fifth filament between the upper stainens 
glabrous; capsule two-cellcd. hour species; 
all American, herbaceous fiotvery perenuials: 
hardy and propagable by seeds in. most soils. 

CllELONrrES, a stone said to be found in 
the Indian tortoises, and to have the faculty of 
resisting poison. The word is formed from 
X«xeyy}, a tortoise. Some confound the chclo- 
nites with the bufonites, or toad-stones. 

CHELSEA, a large and populous village of 
Middlesex, seated on the river Thames, about 
a mile W. of Westminster, remarkable for a 
magnificent hospital for invalirls. Here is also 
a large physic garden, belonging to the com- 
pany of a)K)thccancs of London, which covers 
almost four acres of ground. 

Chelsea HOSPITAL, a noble edifice 
which was built by Charles II. on his restora- 
tion, and aftcrwaiQs improved by his successor 
James II. Non-com missioned officers and 
private men, who have been wounded or 
maimed in the service, are eiitiiled to the bene- 
fit of this hospital. There are in and out-uen- 
sioners belonging to the establishment, and the 
provisions of it extend to the militia under the 
following restrictions; serjeants who have 
served fiiteen years, and corporals or drummers 
who have served twenty, may be recommended 
to the bounty. Serjeants on the establishment 
may likewise receive that allowance, with their 
pay in the militia. But serjeants who have 
Dcen ap))ointe(l s^iibsequent to the passing of the 
26‘th of George III. arc not entitled to it under 
twenty years service. 

CHELTENHAM, a town of England, 
in the county of Gloucester, celebrated for 
its medicinal waters, and within a few years 
become a place of great summer resort: and 
often honoured with the residence of the royal 
family. It has a weekly market on Thursdays. 
Lat. 51.55 N. Lon. 2.21 W. 

Cheltenham water. A mineral saline 
water; the greater part of whose salts arc of a 
purzative kind. It is also one of the strong^t 
chaTybeates. The iron is suspended entirely 
by the carbonic acid, of which gas the water 
contains about an eighth of its bulk ; but fntm 
the abundance of earthy carbonats and ox^ 
of iron, nut much of it is uncombined. Chel- 
tenham water is used with considerable benefit 
in a number of diseases, especially of the chro- 
nic kind, and many of them highly dificult of 
cure ; in glandular obstructions, and especially 
those that afiect the liver and the otheiiorg^ns 
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eoDttected with the functions of the alimentary "" 
canal, and in scorbutic eruptions of the skin. 
For a complete analysis of this water, as well 
as for a description of some of the interesting 
scenery about Cheltenham, the reader may 
consult Mr. Accum*s i>aper in Nos. 121 ana 
122 of the Philosophical Magazine. 

CHE^LY. r. {chela, Latin.) The claw of a 
shell-fish (Brown), 

CilHLYS, an ancient musical instrument 
of the pulsative kind. 

CHEMICAL, relating to chemistry. 

CHKMIN CllEUX, a hollow way. See 
Aavin. 

CHEMISE, the French word for that 
article of linen under dress which when worn 
by men is called a shirt, by women a shift. 
Some few modern English ladies, with an af- 
fected s(|ueamishness of delicacy, restrict the 
term always so as to denote the article of female 
dress chemise de femme \ but as every one 
knows what they mean by the expression, and 
we see no rcasion why every one should not 
know what they mean, we recommend the 
use of the old English term, and the abandon- 
ment of the corresponding French word. 

Chemise, in fortification, the wall with 
which a bastion, or any other bulwark of earth, 
is lined for its greater support and strength : or 
it is the solidity of the wall from the talus to 
the stone-row. 

Chemise (Fire), a piece of linen-cloth, 
steeped in a composition of oil of petrol, cam- 
phor, and other combustible matters, used at 
sea, to set (ire to an enemy's vessel. 

CHEMISTRY has been so often and so va- 
riously deiincil, that it is perhaps nearly as diffi- 
cult to reconcile with each other the dclinitiuus 
which have been given as to detennine which is 
best. In uur opinion the field is still open; aiul we 
shall therefore at once proceed to observe Ahat che- 
mistry is the art or science of decompounding, 
and recombining matter agreeably to the laws of 
elective attractiunt This definition einbraccii the 
whole range of the objects and experiments upon 
which chemistry is employed— the means it 
makes use of, and the end it has in view. 

History qf Ckmutiy, 

Chemistry then, like many other branches of phy- 
sics, is to be regarded both as an ait and as a 
science. As an art it has existed, with greater 
or less approaches to perfection, almost ever 
since the earliest period of which we hare any 
outhentic record ; but it does not appear to bare 
assumed a scientific form till the middle of the 
seventeenth century. The various wants of man, 
even firom the first ages of the workl, naturally 
Impelled him to attempt an alteration in the form 
of certain bodies, to adapt them' to his purposes; 
and accordingly we find that a knowledjre of tlie 
most important of the metals, and a rude outline 
of metallurgy, may be tracetl to the highest anti- 
quity; for we read in tlie Mosaic history, Gen. iv. 
11, thatTubal-cain, who was the son of Larnech 
and ZUIah, was **aii instructor of ev^ry artificer in 
brass and iron." The making of wine also, which 
is Obviously a chemical process, is an invention 
imt much posterior to the art of working raetal^ 
since we sare informed that soon after the flood, 
** N9ah tegan to be an husbandman— planted a 


vyneyal^, and drank of the wine,’* Gen. lx. a#, 
IX. That the liquor which Noah drank had 
passed through the feriuciitive process, appears 
evident from the effect it produced upon him; 
for the unformeiited juice of the grape has not the 
property of intoxicating. But though some of 
the operations of what is now called chemistry 
were known at these early periods, and prabably 
before, yet the facts were unconnected with each 
other, no arraugements were attempted of these 
scattered portions of knowledge, no general prin- 
ciples were established, nor any rational deduc- 
tions formed. 

In different periods of its progress the subject 
we are note considering received different appel- 
lations, either according to the objects to which it 
might happen to be applied, the circumstances 
with which it was connected, or the whims and 
caprices of those by whom such epithets wero 
imposed, r. Tlie hermetic and trismegistic art 
has been applied to chemistry, from Hermes or 
Mercury, otherwise called Thoth; and from 
Hermes Trisniegistus, otherwise called Siphoas, 
both kings of Egypt, to whom the invention of 
the ait has been successively ascribed, though 
apparently without much propriety, otherwise 
than ns I’cstorers or improvers. 2. A very an- 
cient Greek denomination is T 9 'oiSTix*fi nr nrsciTixv 
the founding or creative art, (fanendi vim 
ka&em); whence, according to Zozimiis, the che- 
mist himself was denominated vMriTncJoelor,qfi!Ctor, 
condtlor, creator^ a inouliler, fabricator, founder, 
or creator : nor has a more descriptive term been 
since invented to the present hour; excepting 
that, as the same Greek word was equally applied 
to the creative art of poetry, which has literally 
descended to ourselves, some confusion might rc« 
suit from its double reference and application. 
It is curious, however, to observe, that in one ex- 
tensive and very important branch of chcmibtryi 
that of the fmmler, we still retain the original 
idea. 3. It was 'also termed chrysopoiesis, and 
the aitists chrysopoietai, or gold makers. 4* 
Pyrolechnia, or the art of fire, is also a title of 
early adoption, because the first and almost the 
only operations of chemistry were performed by 
fire. 5. The Arabs gave it the name of alchemia 
or alchemy as though of divine origin, or as 
w'orthy of a descent from heaven. (For which see 
the article Alchemy.) The mra of tirH term, ac- 
cording to Boerhaavc, is fixed at about four hun- 
dred years after Christ 6. Paracelsus styles it 
tbe hysopie art, from that passage in the Psalms 
-»pu)gc me with hyssop and 1 shall be clean, Ps. 
Ii. t and the epithet seems to have been adopted by 
this eccentric man, because chemistry purifies or 
cIcaiiHCB metals. 7. The s|)agyric art, frbih two 
Greek words signifying to separate and to unite. 
8. Me;aliiirgy, from its use in separating and 
working metals. 9. Docimasia, or the art of as- 
saying metals, and metallic ores. To these 
niiicht be added various other names, expressing 
some particular use to which, at different pcrhrfls, 
it has been applied, as halotechny, lithurgy, plilo- 
gurgy, &c. &c. The etymology of its present 
name, ebemistiy, has been a subject of very di- 
ver»ified conjecture and opinion* soino df riving 
it from the Hebrew (‘iiainaii or bnnnn, a mystery, 
whose radix is oham; others from the ancient 
name of Egypt chain or chcini. from Ham or 
Cham the son of Noah, by whom Africa was peo. 
pled after the deluge; while drdhecs it 

from tbe Arabic chema or kciiia; to hide. We 
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aball pa^s ovm* tlie fabuloas derivation of those . make for them to worship, reduced it to an iai« 
who make the diseoverics of the mysteries of die- palpable powder, and rendered it p«)tuhle. Bui. 
inistry i^Ave been the pretium ainuris ihis specimen has been overrated, by those whw 

'Which paid to the dau^rhtmof men, as too have quoted it to prove tlie asloiiishing proli* 

faiicirul to ayrte with sober n flection or authentic ciency of the Egyptians and of Moses in dieinieal 
history. The earliest writings to wiiich the uord knoivlrdge and practice. ** If,” says Dr. Watson, 
clicinis'^ry itself can be tract^ are those of Pin- ** Muses’ had really reduced the gold of wliich the 
larch (see Boerhaave’s history], the hiKtoriaii, who calf consisted into ashes, by caleinirig it in the 
lues it as one of the sacnid names of Erypt j and flr^ or made it any other w'ay S4iluhlc in water, 
the first time it occurs as denoting the uit we are this instance would have been greatly in point; 
apeakiiig of, is in a Greek iiianuscript of Zoziinus but neither in Exodus nor in Deuteronomy, where 
the Paiio)»olitan, who appears to have lived in the the fact is mentioned, is there any thing said of 
fourth coiiiury. its btdng dissoli'ed in water. The enemies of re- 

To return to the history. Prom the time of vclatiun, on the other hand, conceiving it to be 
Tubal-caiii (who is supposed to be the same per* impossible to calcine gold, or to rendcP it potable, 
son as was afterwards deifled by the heathens have produced this account as containing a proof 
under the name of Viiicnii), to that of Nouli and of the want of veracity in the sacred historian, 
the floo<l, wcMiKct wi III no particular account, in Both sides seem to lie in an error; Stahl ami 
the .safTctl writings, of any thing relating to our other chemists have shown that it is possible to 
subject; though we may o<Ttainly infer fioiii the make gold potable, but we have no reason to 
circumstance of building the ark, and the plan of conclude that Moses cither used the process of 
its coii.st ruction, that Noah was acquainted with Stahl, or any other chemical means fur eflecting 
many of the dNooveries aud arts of the preceding the piir)>osc intended.— He took the calf which 
ai^cs. Indeed, there can bo little doubt that in they liad made, and burnt it in the fire, and 
the space of 1656 years, from the creation of the ground it to powdiM', and strewed it iqioii the 
world to the deluge, a great variety of economical water, and made the children of Israel to drink of 
studies must have been carried to a very coiisi- it, Exodus xxxii. 7,0. Here is not the least inti- 
dcrablc degree of pcrfl^ction. The knowledge of niatioii given of the gold having been dissolved. 
Ilia ny of these pcrislied, perhaps, with the vie- chemically s|H>aking, in water; it was stampcil and 
tims of divine wrath: it being senrcely possible ground, or, as the Arabic and Syriac versions haves 
fir that single family which escaped the general it, Hied into a fine dust, and throw'n into the river 
ruin to have either practised or bct'ii even super- of which the children of Israel used to drink: 
iicially aeqimiutcd with them all. The wine of part of the gold would remain, notwithstanding 
which Noah drank after the deluge has been al- its greater specific gravity, suspended for a time 
ready inciitioued : from this period the scripture (as liapi>eiis in the washing of copper and lead 
history furnishes us with vaiious iiitimatiuns, ores), and might be swallowed in drinking tho 
more or less distinct, of the pnigicss* of the arts— water; the ivst would sink to the bottom, or be 
as, the buildinuof the tower of nahcl; the ** bread carried away by the flux of the stream.” CVtcm* 
.and wine** of Mclchizedek; the gold and silver of £sj. vol. i. 

Abraham ; the 400 siickt'ls of silver, ** current There is no doubt, however, that the Egvptiana 
money with the nicicliuiu’* vvhicli he gave to had very much advanced the art of chemistry in 
Ephron for the field of Machpelah, and the scales many of its most essential operations; and there 
4ir balance employed in wiighing them; the git»it reu^Oll to believe that from them tliR 
pitclicr of K<'bckah, and the car^riiigs bracelets, Israelites obtained a knowledge of various .pro- 
asnd jewels, which Abraliam's servant pn*sciitcit to ccsscs whicli they afterwards employed in the 
licr; the oil which Jacob p-.nired upon the stone structure of the urk and talK.rnac!c, with their 
at Bethel; an - 1 other in^^'luccs rccoided in dillcr- urnauients, and in the making of Aaron’s gur- 
ent chapters of the book of (jencsis, from the iiieiits, breast-plate, &c.; all which clearly indi- 
eleventh to the thirty-iifth inclusive. Pursuing cate the existence of .^uch arts as those of uiaiiii- 
thc history of Jacob and his fumil}% w'c ledrn, that factuiiug metals; of weaving cloth; of dying 
when Joseph, who iiad been sold captive by his leather red, and linen bluci purple, and scarlet; 
brelhreii, was advanced by Pharaoh to the highest of Uistiiigiiishing precious stones and engraving 
post of honour, he was arrayed in vestures of upon them; uhiclii with several others cvinuceted 
flue linen,” and liad *' a chain of gold about bis with them, appear to have been practised at that 
neck,** Gen. xli. 4%; that when Joseph’s brethren time in a very eminent degree, 
had been the second time to '£];;>'pt to buy food. The early parts of the sacred history having 
and were about to return, his silver cup,** Gen. furuibhed us with the detached notices of uhemi- 
xliv. 2 , was secreted in the sack of his brother cal inventions, which we have incorporated with 
Bunjniiiiii; pluiiiiy intiiii.nting that the Egyptians the preceding remarks, leave us to pursue the cn- 
were ^kllU*d in the maiiiifactiiring of metals. Wc qiiiry through other channels. It ought not, 
learn also that tlicy were acquainted in some however, to be omitted here, that the Ph’ceiiicians, 
measure with iiiedicinul chemistry, and in parti- who were desemdants of Sidoii the son of Ca- 
cular ihat tin: art of crnbulniing bodies was fami- naan, were acquainted with the art of tinging 
liar to Ihein; for wc arc informed that Joseph garments with a purple-coloured matter, produced 
comniaiukd ** the pliysicians to embalm his fa- by a species of shell tish. The invention of glass, 
ther,’* Gcii. I. 2, 3, and the mouiniiig that was artificial gems, perfumes, and balsams, has also 
customary on the<e oceasioub is even distinctly been ascribed to them : and some writers have 
ftpeoifled ns to the time of its coiiti nuance. supposed that the Carthaginians and Greeks suc- 

Jn “ all the wisdom of** these ])cop)c, Moses ccssivoly derived their chemical knoivledge from 
was instructed; and an cxhibiiion of Ids skill the Phamicians, and that it afterwards descended 
lotik place ill the wilderness, after the departure from the Greeks to the Romans. (See Englisix 
of the l-irodites from Egypt, when he burnt the Encyclopedia— PfiotNlci a.) Indeed, it is evident 
gulden calf which they had m»tigaivd Aaron to from the verviccs- which UiniDi kin| of Tyre, the 
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AfPhasnicia, rcmierrd to Solomon when lie 
was about to build the teiiiplu, that these people 
were well skilled in workint: metals, dying, and 
cngiaving, and tliat they particularly excelled in 
hewing timber and stones for building. (Sec 1 . 
Kings V. 6. and 17. — Ibid vii. 14—40. II. Ciiroii. 
ii. 7—14.) Of tlic early learning of tlie Cirocks, 
Plato doi*s not seem to have entertained a very 
iiigh opinion; for he intriMliiccs an Egyptian 
priest adjlressing S.don in this language.—** You 
(Jreeians are ever rliildrin, having no kuuwltHlge 
of aiiticiuity, nor anti piity of knowledge.” 

After all, then, Egypt is the country which 
must be regarded as tne earliest and the chief, 
though not the exclusive, nursery of ancient 
learning an*! the arts ; chemistry, in particular, 
WHS much cultivated there, when other bianches 
of knowledge had passed into other parts of the 
world, and so much did the Egyptians venerate 
this favourite object of their pursuit, that Hero- 
dotus assures us that they had a temple in the 
city of Memphis consecrated to Vulcan, whom 
they honoured us the inventor of fire. The elder 
Pliny, who lived early in the first century of the 
Christian era, and who wrote a very einburate 
work on natural liiatory, in thirty- seven books, 
when speaking of the four periods of learning 
which had preceded tlic times in which he lived, 
reckons the Egyptian the first, assigning to it the 
precedency of all otlier nations. We have al- 
ready mentioned tavo Egy|)tian philusopliers, 
'i'hoth and Siphoas, bearing the conimun sur- 
name of Hermes or Mercury^ of whom it is dilh- 
ciilt to say mure than that their history is so min- 
jrlctl with mythoU)gy and fable as t(» render it 
doubtful how far the accounts we have of them 
are to be considered as authontic. The latter 
Hermes is said to have lived 800 years after the 
other, and before Jesus CJirist ; and to have 
written a great number of books on natural phi- 
losophy, though it has been asserted that many of 
these were composed by persons assuming the 
name of Hermes, as in those times was not uii- 
frc(]ueiitly the case. Democritus of Abdera, in 
Thrace, who lived about 50 U years before Clirist, 
travelled into Egypt, Chaldea^ Persia, &e. and is 
said to have gained some skill in chemistry in 
the first of these countries. Though the son of a 
man who.se opulence had enabled him to enter- 
tain Xerxes and all his attendants, he returned 
very poor into his native country, wlierd he was 
kindly received, however, by his brother Damas- 
sus. ^tiring to a garden near the walls of his na- 
tive city, he employed himself in thestudy of plants 
and precious stones, and either laid the foundation, 
or very considerably udv.ini’cd the superstructure, 
of the atomic philosophy, which was perfected 
alioiit two centuries afterwards by Epicurus. 
Pliny wa.s so amazed at the great knowledge De- 
mocritus had acquired, that he considered, it as 
miraculous. 

- ^ A considerable interval now takes place in our 
history, which we can no otherwise till up than 
b^ observing that it is very probable the Egyp- 
tian priests continued to practise the various che- 
mical arts wliich had been long understood in 
that nation, until the Roman emperor, Dioclcsian, 
who had conquered them, ordered their liooks to 
be burnt, in the tliiid century after Christ, that 
he might, by destroying the sources ot their 
knowl^gc, reduce the people more easily and 
completely to subjection. 

^ Sodn after the period last mentioned, namely, 
la the fourth ccutpry, Zozinius, a Greek his- 
VOLIIl, ^ ^ 


torian (from whom we have already quoted)^ 
wrote a number of tracts on chemistry, which, 
however, were never published ; but being con- 
cealed in the Erenrli king’s library, were at 
length discovered by Scaliger, by whom they were 
read, and afterwards by Jiorricliius, Connngius, 
and others. To Zoziinus succeeded Garams, 
Anastasiu.^, and many other Greek writers, chiefly 
monks, of most of whom we know little, except 
that their manuscripts arc preserved in the great 
libraries of Uome, Venice, and Paris. At length, 
chcmi.stry having been driven by the hand of 
persecution, the revolutions of empire, and the 
horrors of war, from Egypt, Greece, and other 
countries, took refuge 111 Arabia, where it was 
for a long time cultivated with greni assiduity, 
aud, in n.any cuscs, with considerable success. 

Wc now approach the reign of alchemy, so 
called by the Arabians, either to denote the gran- 
deur of its object, or to express the presumption 
and conceit ofthn.se who pitrsued it. The word 
is compounded of the Arabic particle a/ (the) and 
cLrmiat denoting excellence and superiority ; or 
otherwise, as some authors imagine, of hea- 
venly, and w/i, like; that is something god-like or 
divine. The objects of alchemy are twofold: 
1. The art of making gold from any other metal, 
including the search after the philososJier’s stone, 
which was to elToct this transmutation ; and, *i. 
the dihcovcry of an uiiivcr.sal medicine for the 
cure of all diseases to which the human body is 
liable. 'I he first of these obiects preceded the 
ocher by many centuries. Whether the Greeks 
invented, or received from the Egyptians, the 
doctrine concerning the transmutation of metals, 
or whether the Arabians were the first who pro- 
tc.sscd it. Dr. Watson thinks is uncertain; but 
Boerbaave produces a passage from iEneas Ga- 
rieus, before mentioned, implying that the Greeks 
were in possession of the art before any traces of 
it can be discovered among the Arabians. ** buch,’’ 
says he, ** as are skilled in the ways of nature, 
can take silver and tin, and, chiinging their for- 
mer nature, make them into gold;” though whe- 
ther he asserts this of his cotemporaries, or their 
predecessors, is by no means certain. Be this, 
however, as it may, the passion for making gold, 
either by the transmutation of other metals into 
this, or by perfecting that cuctiuii which the al- 
chemists fancied to be going on in the bowels of 
the earth, or by the a|^>plication of that all-power- 
ful stone, whose fancied virtues they extolled so 
Iiighly, was continued for many centuries, not- 
withstanding the failures, tlie disappointments, 
and the losses which those who gave way to it 
umforinly sustained. This delusion, which seems 
to have commenced at least as early as the fourth 
century, appears to have reached its greatest 
height about the eleventh or twelfth, ar.d con- 
tinued to prevail with unabated energy till the 
sixteenth, when Kircher, Coiiringius, and others, 
successfully opposed it. Towards the end of the 
fifteenth century, an addition was made to the re- 
veries of alchemy by the renowned Paracelsus, a 
Swiss phybician, who, having substituted with 
good clFect chemical preparations in tlie place of 
the Galenic pharmacy i lieu in use, and having 
performed many astonishing cures, asserted not 
only the possibility of preparing an universal me- 
dicine, as l.ully and ethers had done before, but 
silirmed, moreover, that lie h.ul discovered the 
means of preparing it. T!it*!*e pretensions, how- 
ever extruvagiint, were .'ulmittcd, without hesita- 
tiou, by the alchemists, who, incorpor ating the doc- 
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thp.e of Paracelsus into their system^ set out with 
fiC'h ardour ill their chimerical piiisiiits. It must 
■'like in of tlin a^e as a fiuo;u!ar circumstance, 
that attempts to make and silver by alcbe- 
mufiJ processes was once so prevalent iiiKn^tand, 
as to under it necessary in the i fth year of the 
rciyii of Henry IV. (14114) to pass the followinjr 
act of pasliamciit : None from henceforth sliall 
me to multiply ^old or silver, m* use tlie craft ot 
muItipliciiUon, and if any tJic ‘ ame do, he tliull 
incur the pain of felony •" ami it must appear 
still mere extraordinary it the re.ison which i)r. 
W'ut.'sOii, who quotes this act, states \va-» sujigested 
for probing it, be the true one, li/. that it was not 
an apprehension that men should ruin their for- 
tunes by endeavouring to make gokl, but a ica- 
loiuy Jest governnieiU slicnld l)e above asking 
aid of the subject. This ‘ iiv^idar statute, whicii 
WMi conceived to operate as a di-couragenient to 
the inciting and reliniiig of iiict.ils, wa-s after- 
wards repealed, tlioiigh not before Itliers patent 
had bccii granted to several persons pi'tinittiiig 
them to invcpiigaie the iinivcrj-rtl medicine, and 
perform the transmutation of nictab. i luring 
ibe existence of alchemy a great number of au- 
thors appLVTod at didcies’it tiiacs in various parts 
of Europe, some of whom, thoitj.ii they retained 
the pcculi.uities and extravagancies of their sy- 
stem, developed a great many valuable facts ami 
properties of matter which tendid ultimately lo 
the advancement of chemistrv itself. 

In Arabia wc find in her Ji-^f of chemists or al- 
chemists, (Jeber, or Pschasar, born died 76 >; 
Rliazes, or, properly, Mohammed Ebu, bacharjaJi 
Abu Bekr Al-Kasi, in the tenth century ; Avi- 
cenna, or Al Hussain Abu y\li Bcti Abdaiiah Kbii. 
Siiia, born 978, died 101^6; Mesne, the younger, 
died 1028. 

In France, Arneddus de Villa Nova. 

In Germany, Albcrtur. Magiun, Basil V'aleii- 
tine, Opurinus, Van Helmont, Alexander Van 
Zuchten. 

Ill Holland, John and Isaac Hollandus, Nic. le 
Feburc, or Fevre. 

In Switzerland, Paracelsus. 

In Majorca, Raymond Lully. 

In Knglancl, Roger Bacon, George Ripley, Dr. 
Dee, -sir Edward Kelly, Mr. Ikiylw. 

'I'o these may be added. Job. de Rupc Sci^sa, 
and Centivoglio, or Serenas, wlio came originally 
from Scotland. Of the princii'^'l <>f tJiese ve 
■hall take a little farther notice, as it may help to 
illustrate the periods in which they lived, or the 
particular objects of their pursuit. 

In the works of Geber, the Andiian, are con- 
tained such u-'erul directions concenjing the nian> 
nerof condactingdlst illation, cal inatioii. Msblima- 
tion, and other chemical oper. tio.ts, and such per- 
tinent observ‘'.tions re^pCLting vailous minerals, as 
Justly seem to cjililluii-in to she character, which 
$omc have given him, < f bchig ti.'^ lathci ot ge- 
nuine chemistry; though, i*i <<*,i*of .he nio-i c* I s 
brated of his works, he iiim^C'.lv ack«*' wivt'gvs 
himself to have done little cJs • t^uui ab.h^gc rhe 
doctrine of the ancients ccncen ' •- the tTunsi.iu- 
tatfon of metals. Mesne, Rh.szes, ai'd Avicenna, 
wljui were physicians, and pcoterlor to (icber, 
■peak also of "many chemical preparations, and 
estviblish the opinion that medical cl'emisrry, .ts 
well as alchemy, was in ilicfc dark well un- 
derstood by the Arabians. It is the opifiiou of 
Boerhaave that a passage in Geber, v/hi'di, though 
written allegorically, was understood litetully, 
gave rise in after agb to the idea of an verbal 
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nu'diejne. Geber’s words are these : “ There is a 
medicine which cures all lepers or leprous per- 
sons and Boerhaavc thus explains them, lly 
.attending to the Arabic style and diction of this 
author, which, according to the genius of that 
language, abounds in .'illegory, it will appear that 
by man he means gold, and oy diseases or lepers, 
the other metals, which they iinagined came short 
of the purity and perfection of gold. ( Prolegom. 
I Li.) We meet with no other writer of distiiicliou 
till the twelfth century. 

Alberlus Magnusj born in the year l'2(i0, a Do- 
minican, or, as some say, bEhop of 1«atisbon, was 
so ivell skilled in pliilosophy as tu be repuied a 
magician. He composed twenty-two folio vo- 
linnes on diflcrent subject.':, and in one of them 
be describes a number of alchcMnical pro::esse9. 
Roger Bacoti, vulgarly c.'ilUd friar Bacon, was 
born in the year near Ilchester, in Somcr- 

setsbiic: he .studied iir.it at Oxford, a^d afterwards 
at Paris. After hi.', return to Oxford he became 
celebrated as the author of several inventions, 
any one of vdiich might well entitle him to im- 
moriality. lie was acquainted with the camcra- 
obscura, the tclcacopc, and gun-powder, and 
made m:uiy iniprctvemcnts in meclianics and che- 
mistry. So iiuon!i..:litened was the age in which 
this great man lived, that, like the preceding 
writer, he was accused of iiia.;ic, and impricuued. 
He wrote many treatif.es, some of whicli are yet 
extant, and among ihcm txvo >inail pieces relating 
tu chemistry, in which he showi. how imperfect 
metals may be ripened into perfect ones. He entire- 
ly adopts Geber's notion, that mercury is the com- 
nmn basis of all metals; an idea most cunoii.sly 
analogous to tlic rciults which have btely been 
olTercd by Mr. Davy, in bis hisrory of the de- 
composition of alkaline salt^. and he supposed 
that biilphur wa.s the cement; believing, that if 
we could but imitate nature’s method of ripciiing 
lead, or any other metal, we might cliange it into 
gold. Iloerlniavc declares that he has traced in 
ilacini mail) operations ami dbeoveries which 
Homberg afterwards published as his own.— Ray- 
mond i.uily wai* born in the island of Majorca, 
ill I'iLij, and studied at Paris. He is generally 
con’.idi'rcd us the first author who treats alchemy 
expressly with a vu vv to universrd medicine, lie 
w ii\ :i man of great talents, and ha.s left several 
books on .’ilcliemy, which cont.ain some facts re- 
lative to flic preparation of acids, of aquafortis, 
of phosphorus; and describe several properties 
of meruit — Arnoldusdc Villa .Vova, or Villeneuve, 
in France, is by some called the master, aud by 
others the disciple, of Lully. He was born 
about 1245. He was a great physician aud che- 
ti bt, and the alchellii.^ts respect him as one of 
their best writers. His writings were collected 
in a folio volume, under the title of Magibtri de 
\'i1Jh Nova. He died in I.^IIO. Johannes de 
RiipcSciNsa was a Fr.uiciscaii fjiar, and Nourished 
abort lb's works are voluminous and va- 

luable. being accused of magic, and thrown into 
pri:>on, he pined away, aiiddira of grief.— George 
Ripley, an Englishman, and monk of Britling, 
then conies next *in order. lie wrote much on 
the tr.'insmiitacion of metals ; but in such an alle. 
gorical st)lc, that when he alludes to the sick- 
ness aud cure of metallic substances, as Geber 
had dt'.ie, he was erroneously supposed to be re- 
ferring to an universal medicine for curing the 
diseases of the human body. Basil Valentine, a 
Benedictine of Erfurt, in Germany, was ski fled in 
medicine aud natural history. Heleftan^ceU 
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knt work on amimony* entitled Curru^ Trium« 
jjhalisAntimonii, which contributed more than any 
tljiii>c else to the intnidiiciion of that most useful 
iiunciaJ into the regular practice of most physi- 
cians in Europe, although at the sajaetnue it gave 
occasion, in the hands of interested empirics, to 
many pcjiiicious no>tr!inis. TJiia hook dc‘?cribes 
a considerable number of aiilimcMiial prepara- 
tions, bonu of which have been since ollcred to 
the world as new discoveries. John and Isaac 
Molland appeared about this time, and wrote on 
the various topics of chemistry v/ith all the co- 
pious eloquence of orators. They pubJislied a 
small trf arise on the philosopher's stone, which, 
tlicy affirm, may be prepared from any body in 
nature. They furnish a great many experiments 
on hiunau blood, of which later dihcuverers liave 
availed themselves. Their principal work it* on 
enamelling, of which art, according to Bnorfia.-ive, 
they were the inventors, as well ns of that of co- 
louring glass and precious stoius by the applica- 
tion of thin metal plate- 'I'he famous l*a‘*r.celsus 
v/.is born at Zurlcli, in the year 149,5. In him 
were united great talents with the inoht extrava- 
gant boasting, amazing success with reptaied 
taiiures, and pericverance w'ith impetuosity. 
Being the son of a physician, he became ac- 
quainted caily in life with the principles of medi- 
dno, and attained, by tr welling, the kiiowlcd-jc 
of iTiLiaJlic bodici. ‘ fjcry and enterprising 
<tnius soon struck out a new road in the art of 
healing, by which he performed many surprising 
curc^. Having learned from Carpus, a cliiriir- 
gcon at Boulogne, soiiio of the properties of mer- 
cury, h applied, '.vith great advantage, mercu- 
rial^ preparation') in cases of the venereal disease, 
v\ hid) appeared about that time, and bailled the 
remedies of ordinary pharmacy. lJi.s great suc- 
ccfiS elated him beyond measure, and impelled 
Jiiin t»> exclaim incessantly ag-nnsl the Oalcnical 
or aiK’Ii nt pharmacy. The great eminence which 
he attained, induced the curatots of the university 
of Basil to appoint him ^irofesbor of medicine and 
philo.sophy and here his cxtravazancies followed 
him ; for in his very first lecture,' in a fit of tem- 
porary niadnchs, he publicly burnt tlic writings 
of the Greek and Ar.ibian physicians, vaunting at 
the same time, that by his own prepaiations he 
could bestow immortality. His coriccniporaries 
he treated with the most illiberal insolence, tell- 
ing them that the very down of his bald pate had 
more knowledge than all their xvritcis, the 
buckles of his bhoes more learning than Galen or 
Avicenna, and his beard more experience than all 
their academics. Having revived the doctrine of 
Lully and others concerning the universal medi- 
cine, he a[)piicd himself witJi the utniOiit eager- 
ness to/this favourite pursuit, and obtained a 
multitude^ of followers anxious to accompany 
him in his career of glory ; but, unfortunately, 
while he was displaying the virtues of his nos- 
trum, and pretending to be in possession of se- 
crets able to lengthen out life to the age of Mc- 
thusalch, he sunk into an untimely grave at the 
age of forty-seyeu. The rage, however, which he 
had excited, did not cease with his life, but conti- 
• niicd in full vigour many years after it might have 
been supposed his own examplewould have dispel- 
led the illusion for ever. I'hat such a great and ir- 
regular genius should have raised many friends 
to admire, as well as many enemies to revile him, 
IS not a matter of surprise ; and accordingly we 
find t||at while some consider him as a second 
Ksculapius, others have supposed that he had 
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more impudence tliaii mci it, and more reputa- 
tion than success. Whatever may be his real ch.a- 
meter, it is ceitaiii ih.ii ht* was the lucaiis of atfact- 
ing more gener »i attention to chemical subjects, 
wh'lc those who attackird, and those who detend- 
cd, his principles, rendered alr.io-.t equal .service 
to the cause of truth by the facts ih-.-y discovered, 
or the errors thev cxpo.sed. — V.tii lldmoiit, bom 
at Brussels in l.V»7, 1 oi lowed in th.e steps of F'ara- 
celsus: he tmlirared hi.s principhs, and solemnly 
declared himself to be in po^-scssion of the univer- 
sal remedy. It does not ippear, however, I torn 
the .'ictinns id lii i life, that he had any conliueiice 
injhi-i own pretensions ; from wliyt he rclatesof his 
-iekness and its treatment, it is cerlain that lie 
failed to resort to hi>> boasted remedy. His theory 
of medicine is curious. “ No poi-ion,’* .says he, 
“can act on a c.u case ; if, therefore, it have any ef- 
fect, it is by means of life;” which life he i alia 
aiviKPu^, 'Old ascribc.s to it btith understanding 
and knnwhdgc. “ It, now, any heierogcncoiw 
body happen to be presc.it to the archa-us, it 
ri.-.c:i into a tervour, endeavours to expel the hos- 
tile matter, and, in order to that, exerts all the 
force ot ilie body. 'I'o cure any disease, there- 
fore, is to pacify and compose this archspus; and 
ns its odice is to watch over the health and bafery 
oi the whole body, it is excited at the very &ha- 
diivv of the enemy, c.alls its forcLS to the charge, 
raises fcvcis, and destroys the whole body. The 
thing required, ihercfore, is such a remedy as 
may readily pacify and lay this unnatural fervour 
upon all oceadon»; and t'lis is the 11 nivcrsal re- 
medy.” From the time of Paracelsus and V^an 
Helmont the writers on i hcmi.stry became so nu- 
nuTuusjtliat Borilli, in Kihif, enumerated no !c-s 
than four tlioiuand which h.id come to his own 
knowledge ; and before the delusions of alchemy 
wore completely dispelled, more than double that 
number had probably appeared ; of these we shall 
only notice a few who principally conduced to 
the improvement of cheniistvy. Soon after the 
death of Paracelsus, the arts of mining and Aux- 
iiig nictaU, wdiich liad been practised^ from the 
earliest times, but had never been scieiitiiicalJy 
treated, received great illustration from the woiks 
of Georgius -gricola, a German pliysiciau, bora 
in 14.4. 'Ihe Greeks and Komaiis had left no 
treatise woitii mentioning on the subject, and 
tliough a book or two Jiad a]>peared in the Ger- 
man langu.'igc, and one in the Italian, relative to 
nictniliirgy before Agricola published his treatise 
De Re Metalica, yet he is justly esteemed the first 
author of re])iitatioii iu that brancli of chemistry. 
By collecting all that was known before, by vi- 
siting all the mines, and conversing freely with 
the miners in Germany, he obtained a thoi*ough 
knowledge of the wdiole prcces.s of metals; and 
from him many succeeding writers have freely 
borrowed. Lazarus Erchenis, or Krckern, assay- 
master general of the empire of Germany, fol- 
lowed Agricola in the same pursuit. His works 
were first published at Prague in 1574, and an 
English translation of them, by sir John Pettus, 
came out at Jaindon in lie is very cir- 

cumstantial in his descriptions, both of subiitances 
and operations, and always speaks as if he were 
sitting before the furnace, or working in the 
mine, and relating exactly what pasf^cd. l*he 
works of these two writci's arc still highly esteem- 
ed, and for a longtime maintained the superiority 
which they deserved. Other writers, chiefly 
German, succeeded these, on metallurgic sub- 
jects; as, Schindler, Orschall, Henckell, Scluttcr, 
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Cram6r» liehman, Gcllert, &c. Germany, in- 
deed, had for a long time been the great school of 
metallurgy for the rest of Europe j and it is no 
less certain that we owe the present flourishing 
condition of our mines, in great measure, to the 
wise |H)licy of queen Elizabeth, who granted pri- 
vileges to Houghsettcr, Schuta, and other Ger- 
mans, whom she invited into England to instruct 
her subjects in the art. Joh. Rudolph. Glauber, 
a chemist of Amsterdam, rendered an important 
service to his art, by examining the residue of 
operations which had hitherto been always 
thrown aside as useless ; he discovered by this 
means the neutral salt, which bears his name, and 
tiieammoniacal vitriolicsalt, and explained the che- 
mical processes neccssaryin prcparinginineral acids. 
Ujider this period of our liistory we may also men- 
tion the following: Cassius, known for his precipi- 
tate of gold ; sir Kenehn Digby, who believed in 
the sympathetic action of metals ; sir Ed. Kelly and 
Dr. Dee, who jointly pretended, by the help of 
their powder of projection, to turn mercury into 
gold ; Libavius, w lio has communicated liis name 
to a preparation of tin; Kunckel, who enriched 
chemistry with in uiy fine experiments, and to 
- whom the discoA'cy of phosphorus ha.s been at- 
tributed, though the credit of the discovery seems 
rather to belong to the celebrated Mr. Boyle, who 
comnuinicnted his method of preparing it to the 
Hoyal Society, in whose 'fransactions it was in- 
serted. Be this as it may, both Kiinckel and 
Boyle deserve well of posterity; the tine for his 
improvements in enamelling and glass making; 
and the other for the caution and accuracy with 
which he conducted his experiments, and for the 
discoveries and writings by which he contributed 
to the advancement of chemistry in England. 
Homberg, who was born at Batavia, in the island 
of Java, wrought for some time in the laboratory 
of Mr. Boyle, which was then considered one of 
the best schools of philosophy in Europe; alter 
his settlement in ’’ranee, he wa'< chosen, in 1(»9I, 
a iiienihcr of the Academy of Sciences, and was 
put in posscasion of the laboratory which belong- 
ed to it; in 1702 he was admitted into the family 
of tiic duke of Orleans as his I'hemicai preceptor, 
and furnished with the mo.st magniiiccut labora- 
toiy chemistry had ever known. Ileic he pur- 
sued his favourite .•nibjcct with the utmost ardour, 
and here he probably discovered the method of 
]>reparing the pyiophorus which retains his name, 
lie never published any separate woi'k; but seve- 
ral of his essays were printed in the Memoirs of 
the Academy. His mode of expression was sim- 
ple, precise, and methodical ; and he was as far 
from the natural ustci.^ation of the alchemists, as 
from their mystcrioiisjicss and obscurity. Boh- 
nins, professor at Ixipsic, published an excellent 
trcati.se on acids and alkalies. J.emery had seve- 
'ral valuable papers iiisertcrl in the Memoirs of 
the Paris Academy; and in 1675 appeared his ac- 
curate course of practical chemistry. Borrichius, 
'a Oanish physician and chemist, discovered and 
made known the ma. ‘'r of inflaming oils with 
the nitrous acid. 

Of the authors above mentioned some were 
more deeply tincUiied with the spirit of aleheuiy 
tliati other.s. In the writin^ts of tli., latter ^lart 
of tln.*« periofl, wc may obsen-e, upon the whole, a 
prepoiulcTuiicc of rational cmpiiry ovit artifice 
and error; though even among sopne of Um au- 
thors who arc yet to be named we may discover 
certain vestiges of the delusion under which their 
predecessors luore iieavily laboured; so true is it 


that an obstinate and inveterate malady ndter 
disappears at once without leaving traces behind.^ 
There is nothing, perhaps, in the history of ther 
human intellect, mom curious than the ge- 
neral and long-continued prevalence of alchemy 
in the minds of so many persons, and some of 
them iiridoubledly men of real talent; but our 
limits forbid us to inchiige largely in those refiec- 
tiuiis which press upon us on a retrospect of the 
period of which we have been treating. Taking 
the subject in all its conucctions and hearings, we 
cannot but aflinii that the alchemists have re- 
tarded the progress of chemistry, though on many 
accoiiuts they are entitled to esteem. In their 
writings the prufuundcst views of genius are fre- 
qtu'ntly to be ubservcsl, but allied with the most 
extravagant ideas. The must sublime truths are 
degraded by applications of the most ridiculous 
nature; and the astonishing contrast of supersti- 
tion and philosophy, of light and darkness, com- 
pels the reader to admire them, even when he 
cannot withhold his ceii.sure. Chemistry is iii- 
deitl indebted to alchemy fur some troths, and for 
several professors of the: art; but the obligation i» 
small ill comparison to the mass of useful know- 
ledge that might have been accumulated dining 
the course of sc'cral centuries; if, instead of en- 
deavouring to form the metals, the operations of 
chemisls had been confined to examining their 
properties, simplifying the means of extracting 
and refining them, combining them together, and 
multiplying their uses and uiodes of application ; 
and if, instead of wasting their time in vainly 
searching after the universal medicine, they hud 
sought only to improve the art of healing by those 
aids which chemistry would readily have sup- 
plied. 

T’hc frequent disappointments which the alclic- 
mi.<tts experienced at length raised a siispiuion of 
the solidity of their system and the wisdom of 
their expectations; and many poweiful antago- 
nists arose tow'ards the miihlle of the seventeenth 
century, to whom rational elienwstry has imui- 
merable obligations. '^I'hc must distinguished aud 
siiccessi’iil of these authorsw civ AthanasiusKircliei ^ 
a cilchrnted Jesuit, who was born about the year 
ifico, and wrote sin excellt iitwork entitled Miindua 
Siibterianccs; and Hennanus Coiiringiiis, a learn- 
ed physician, who was a lew years posterior to 
Kiivher. The scattered facts which had for ages 
teen accumulating began now to be collect cT, 
exainincd, and compared, by men of genius sutfi- 
cienily extensive to comprehend them all, to dis- 
cover their principles, to ohseVve their relatiun.s 
to combine them into one body of rational doc- 
trine, and tu lay the true foundation of chemistry 
consideri'd as a seience. 

James Baiiicr, physician to the king of Poland, 
was one of the first who engaged in this depart- 
ment, by arranging the chemical facts then known, 
and accompanying them with observations, in his 
Philosophy of Chemistry. Bobnius also, whom 
we have named before, wrote a book on scientific 
chemistry, which was, very favourably received, 
and was long the only elementary book on the 
subject But it is to Joachim Beecher, of Spires, 
who appeared about this time, that chemistry is 
particularly indebted. In his noble work entitU-d 
Piiysica Subterranen, he has collected all the 
chemical phenomena which were then known, and 
has described them with amazing accuraey. . He 
has even foretold many of the discoveries which 
have been successively made since he'* wrote; 
such as the exlsteuce of aeriform or gazeous sub< 
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dances, the possibility of rodncinj; animal bones 
into a transparent &c. Mo withdiv^vr che* 

tnistryfrom the too narrow limits of pharmacy; 
he shewed its connection with all the phenomena 
of nature; he explained the phenomena of 
mentation and the laws of putrefaction; and by 
Hie deductions which he made from the whole, he 
prave rise to that theory whirli was amplithxl by 
his successor Stahl, and from him wa« received as 
the true <loctrinc amon;; all the philosophers of 
Kiiropc for the jrreater part of a century. G. 
Ernest Stahl, born in i66o, and pliysiciriii ' to the 
late kiiij? of Prussia, wrote a commentary upon the 
Work Beecher. Possessed almost from his 
birth with a strong passion for chemistry, he ap- 
plied to it the wlioh* force of liis superior genius. 
Ihs pi'rsevered in reducing to certain general prin- 
ciples all the fiicls with which the subject hiu! 
been cnrichctl. Ihi classed his materials with 
admirable order and method; h<i expressed him- 
self ill a language less enigmatical lliaii that of his 
predecessors; and purred the science of that al- 
chemic infection to which even B.*cch''r himself 
was too much attached. The name of this philo- 
sopher, thcrcfoix*, marks the coninicncciiK'nt of a 
new ora in the annals of chemical science; and 
will always be romemhered In connection with the 
ingenious theory which it designates, and which, 
from its leading priiieiplo, is otherwise known as 
the theory of Phlogiston. (See that word.) Ho 
was the first who had a clear notion of (‘hcmical 
union, and gives many iiistant'cs of double elec- 
tive attractions: he died in 1704. Aft r him ftd- 
lowcd iioerhaavo, who, amidst his vaiious engage- 
moiits as a physician, found leisure to attmd to 
chemistry, upon which lie composed a very pro- 
found treatise, which has long been liiglily cele- 
brated. I’he sections which treat of the four elc- 
inonts, as they were then considered, nic ‘master- 
pieces of their kind; and that on fire particularly 
was esteemed by 9 /lacf]uer so excellent and so 
roiiipletc that “ the human understanding,” he 
**^ys “ f’aii scarcely make any addition to it.” 
This iiliistrioiis man, the honour of his couiitr^^ 
of his profession, and of his age, threiv light upon 
every subject which he treated. To liim wc owe 
the firet rational analysis of vegetables, the most 
simple and resolvable of orgaiiical bixlie*;. His 
“ cuur^ of processes” by which he coiuluctcd his 
ciiqiiiries, not only developerl many of the proper- 
ties of vegetables, but also prepared the way for 
those more extensive and satisfactory investiga- 
tions which have since taken place. The history 
of ch(mistry, ‘which forms the prolcgonir-non to 
his treatise, is exceedingly valuable and intcrcst- 
ing; it goes back to the lirst dawn of the art, and 
tmees its progress in a very able manner through 
successive nations and periods; and fully exposes 
the views, pretensions, and absurdities of the al- 
chemists, with the duplicity, evasions, and tricks 
to which the more violent and abandoned of that 
fraternity resortexi; if the arrangement of the his- 
tory were somewhat amended, its rcpublication 
would be very desirable, as it well deserves a con- 
tinuation to the present time. An English trans- 
lation of this excellent treatise was published in 
*7*7»by Dr. P. Shaw and Mr. Chamhci's. 

Macquer contributed very essentially to the 
advaiieeihent of the science, as well by^ his inge- 
nious enquiries and valuable discoveries, as by 
the publication of his Elctiients of Chemistry, and 
his excellent Dictionary, an English trnnslatiun of 
whidh, by Mr. Keir, with copious notes, was pub- 
in 1777. 
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Bergman, a Swedish chemist, made several im- 
provements in the ana 5rsis of matter, and em- 
ployed that process of investigation' inoiu aeeu- 
ratcly and extensively than had before been done: 
he also examined with success a number of volca- 
nic productions; and was the author of those fa- 
bles of elective attraction which still bear his 
name. 

Scheele, also a Swede, whom Dr. Thomson calls 
the “ Newton of chemistry,** though he oitly 
Jived to the age of forty-four, ran through a ca- 
reer of as brilliant and important disc(»\enes as 
ever distinguished the most aged and su'H'essful 
cultivator of the science. For an account of 
these diseovepics, which are too niiuierous to be 
particularised here, we must rcf<^r to his name in 
this work, and to the various subjects wliicti aru 
there pointed out as having engaged his at- 
tention. 

Dr. Watson’s ingenious and elegant Chemical 
Essays, which made their first appearance in 1781, 
tcn'ilod very much to dilVusc tliiuiigbout England 
a geiicnil spirit of cnqiiiiy and infonuation on 
chemical subjects,' by the perspicuous and pleas- 
ing mniiiuT ill which these subjts'ts were treated. 
Several new experiments an: also detuiUsI, and 
much vu(u.il)le intelligence is coinmiuiicated in 
these u'clJ-written and popular Essays. 

Additions to tlie ‘itock of cininical knowledge, 
and material iinprov€*mi;nt.i in thr* construction of 
apparatus and in the management of processes, 
ere also respectively made by Mariirair, Walle- 
riiis, Hutrinaii, Beaiune, Pott, Neivmanii, .Meyer, 
Born, Rouellc, Priestley, Kirwaii, ami many 
others whose labours will be noticed in their pro- 
per jdaces. Jn the mean time, the diff Tent so- 
cieties and academies, whicli, commencing with 
the Royal Society of J.ondon, were instituted for 
scicntiiic and philosophical purposes, collected, 
and received from tlieir respective members, a 
vast number of detached facts, observations and 
cxperiiiieiits, by whicdi ciiemistry, in cominun 
with other branches of knowledge, was ultimately 
much benefited. Sec Al'aiiemy and Society. 

it is, however, somewhat surprising, tliat, with 
all these advantages, the progress of chemical 
science should have been so slow since the time 
ot Stahl, ns appears from comparing the greatness 
of his cliirns with the few addtliuns that have 
been made to bis iloctrinc, prior to the middle of 
the eighteenth century. But the fact is, that 
Stahl was so' completely occupied in establishing 
the existence of phlogiston, and in tracing it 
through its various combinations with other bo- 
dies, that lie seems to have neglecicd or over- 
looked the influence of air in must of those pheno- 
mena whicli he ascribed to the energy of the in- 
flaininable principle; and his followers, though 
Schccle and others proposed some modifications 
of his opinions, were too much attached to his 
system to question its validity. Boyle,. Mayow, 
and Hales, had already shown the necessity of air 
to animal life, and nnViced the opcralion of that 
fluid ill many chemical phenomena; and Dr. 
Priestley, by repeating a great part of Hale’s expe- 
riments, and performing a niirnher of new ones, 
discovered a variety of fluids, before unknown, 
which, though resembling common air in the ga- 
seous form tiiey exhibit, yet differ freiii it in their 
essential propciiies; in particular he extracted 
from metallic calces a species of air much purer 
than the atmospheric. Mr. Bayen, a chemist dq- 
KtTvedly celebrated for the accuracy of* his re* 
searchosji had also examined tlie calces of met;- 
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cury, and found that they w^re reducible without 
|vblogiston, and that during the process they emit 
ail aeriform fluid in great abiindance. Dr. Black 
traced the laws of latent heat, and discovered the 
carbonic ncid. Franklin, Canton, and uthei-s, ad- 
vanced the science of electricity, and drew light- 
ning fioin the clouds; the properties of the at- 
mosphere were examined with accuracy; and 
water, which had h.ilherto been cuiisidered us an 
r!em<*ntary substance, was decunipusc.'d by Mr. 
Cavendish and M. Lavoisier, in cunscipience of 
expcritnciits suggested or employed by Mr. Wait- 
lire, Dr. Prieslicy, Mr. Watts, &c. 

While some of these results embarrassed the 
votaries of the St ddean theory, others of them 
served to coiist’uct and cstahlisli a theory of a 
Very dilh rent nalnic. The doctrine of phlogiston 
was proved to be incompatible w'ith a great niim- 
Ikt t»f very important phi-nomcna, ami the piinci- 
]dc itself, which had iic \cr been shown to exist, 
but only assumed lor the purpose of eonne<*tiiig 
and explaining the imdliplied ia<*tsof the ‘^en ncc, 
Mas ultimaU-iy and almost universally denied. 
The ceiebrattd but nnlorlimute Lavoisier, cii- 
dow'ed with the most happy genius tor s<‘icnee. 
employed his -own princely fortune and the liberal 
bounty of tl»e Freneli government in the prosecu- 
tion of a series of beautiful and admirable experi- 
Jiients, from tlie u suits of wlsieh, in eoniiiuction 
with the iinineiise crowd of facts that had been 
picvii.usiy <*odcclcd, I’.c deduced a new* sy.siciii, 
wore coniprehi iisive than that of Stahl, and vastly 
more conformable to the general iiiass of ohrmical 
phenomena. This sv.dem, wliich is founded on 
the alljtiilies and conddnatic.ns of oxygen with the 
various substaiu'es in naturi*, was at lirst scrupii- 
Jously exnlriined and vioientiv opposed; but at 
length obtained a maily uni\( r.snl roeoptiun, a.s 
the mo.'.t rational aii<l satisfaetory that had yit 
been invented, though not entiiely fr(.c eitbr-r 
from difHciiity or error, lii honour of the inven- 
tor, this system has been enikd the Lavoisieriaii 
tiieoiy; inconsequence of its opposition to that 
of Stahl, it hub been termed the antiph!ogi>>tic 
theory; and from the ronti mini iibe of the gasses 
ill its construction, it is sonn.tinu's denominated 
the pneumatic theory; under the two former 
teniis may be found a lariety of other particulars 
coiiiiectcii with its nature and its histoiy. Should 
any future di^coveric-s, as is not unlikely, give rise 
to any moditication.s of this theory, it will still 
remain a splendid morjiinient of the genius of its 
author; a innii, whose brilliant taUiits and un- 
timely fate reflect equ.nl honour and disgrace on 
the country w hieh gaw him birth. 

Dr. (ir. n, the author of an excellent treatise on 
chemistry in tlie (y^riiiaii Iaiigii:ige, has adopted 
another system, wliieli he calls the eclectic, and 
which he has JormexI by a iii/on of the two just 
mentioned, icsorting cirh.cr to the phlogistic, or 
the aiitiphlp^istie’ theory, as the nature of the faet 
he is exi>tokiirg, or the circ nnstaucch of the t-ase, 
maysieja to ju-tify his prtfcrLiice. lie thinks, 
iKit only that it is pos ibie to rcco.icile the system 
of Stahl wit!) that of Lavoisier; but that, witiiout 
n eoiisbinatiuM of the two, it !.-» iiiipossiblo to ex- 
plain 51II the pliemmn na of chemistry. 'I .''is opi- 
nion of Or. Creu*K, though not poculim to him, 
docis not appear to have lu*^ with a very extcii- 
«i\e. reception. 

The number of able and succ essful cultivators 
of chemistry, in all its departments, has so much 
increased within the layt thirty or foitv years, 
^at we can only mention the iiameb of il.o most 


distinguished, and refer generally to the diflerent 
articles in biography and chemistry which re- 
count the lives of the dead, and the labours of the 
living, for more specific information. 

Germans — Wenzel, Klaproth, Crcll, Goettling, 
Wieglib, Tronisdorf, Westrumb; Gniclin, Werner, 
Jacquiii, Weige]| Kielitcr, Achani, Lowitz, 
St'hwess, &c. 

Dutch— Ganbius, Ingenliouss, Van Mons. 

French — Reaumur, Hamel, Hellot, Sage, d*Ar- 
cet, Berthollct, Bose d’ Antic, Moiige, Foiircroy, 
Chaplal, Adct, Hassenfratz, Durrecq, Sequin, 
Vauqueliu, Tli. Saussurc, La Place, Proust, 
&c. 

Italians — Scopoli, Fontana, I.andriani, Cavallo, 
Volta, (fulvani, Spallanzani. 

Swidi'x — Brandt, Wallerius, Cronstedl, Rin- 
inaii, ScheflV r, (iahu, Wiicke. 

Ill itish— Watts, Wedgwood, Ci aw ford, Kirwaii, 
Pear<on, Higgins, Hope, Chricbtoii, BauoroR, 
lllagili'i), Irviup, NiehoLon, 1 latcliet, Henry, 
Howard, Hall, Hutton, Mu.slu tt, Clicnevix, Wol- 
laston, count Riiinibrd, Herbclu II, Beddoes, Davy, 
Accum, Allen, Pcpyi, Ac. In addition to those 
iiainrd in the course of the hi.simy. 

Aincfican— Mitchell, Wuotil'ou*!C, Ac. Ac. 

Ill coiisripu’iice of the multiplied discoveries of 
Hicuii>:iy, which have ivveaUd to us so many 
new suliMaiices, properties, and facts, the laiiguugo 
of Ihc science bsd become rinbarrasst d and obsciiie, 
each dlscroerer holding hiiiibcif nt liberty to in- 
troduce what terni.s he ideased, without regard to 
propriety, analogy, or order. It became, therefore, 
a dc.sirable object to reform the nunieiielatiirc, 
and to lix it upon ]>rincip!cs which should be ap- 
plieable to all the wants and diversitii'S of the 
scicnet ; combining at once tlie essential (luaiities 
of perspicuity, uniformity, and nic.tlioih Tbjs Unpur- 
taiit undertaking wax accomplished, in 1788, by the 
French chemists, Df; Morve an, Lavoisier, Berthollct, 
and Foiircroy; and as thi.'* refunned nomenclature 
has now, with a few occasional flcviations, become 
lilt: language in which al’ chemists i xpress them- 
selves, we shall for the inost part adopt the terms 
it prc.srribes, ruferriug for an .iceount of the priiw 
cipics on which it is fuuiulcil, and the iinpn>ve- 
int ills that have been luade in it, to the article 
NoMENCIATL'KF. 

Chemk^U chmacters , — ^Thc substances employed 
in chemi.-try are nuincroiis, and abbreviations or ar- 
bitrary 'iigiis have on this account been in use, by 
which to distinguish them from a very early period. 
Among tlie more ancient writers, esiiecially the 
alcheiiiists, these cliaracters were adopted not 
merely for the sake of brevity, but chiefly perhaps 
for ti'iU purpusi; of sccrery, and of exalting the 
inysteiioLis dignity of their science by veiling their 
meaning under rude and harhai’uus hieroglyphics. 
The iiioikTiis, however, in their revision of thesecha- 
racters have had in view the establishmeiii of a 
universal chemical language, intelligible to the 
writers of all nations, and of every future age. In 
the principal characters of the ancients the seven 
uietals flist known were distinguished by the same 
niaiks as those applied to the seven planets by 
astioiiomerx in general. Of the remaiiiingeharnctera 
of the ancients several were mere arbitraiy signs, 
aiul olhers rude types or hieroglyphics, destitute 
alike of uniformity and meaning. Bergman im- 
proved this method of writing, by adopting simple 
cliaracters; and by rendering them capable of 
combinaltOD and arrangement, he contrived to ex- 
jircss conipoiiud sub&tauces with greater faijjlity. 
After the reformation of the uouienclAturc, Messrs, 
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Hassenfratz and Acict, two French chrmistsy in- 
vented a new and more complete system of cha- 
racters, which they intended should spenlc a laii- 
guaj^e to be undtTstond by the h^anied of all na- 
tions. In our explanation of this last system, we 
shall nearly follow what Mr. Chenevix has said in 
liis judicious remarks upon chemical noincncla- 

tUlT*. 

Tiiere arc six simple railicnl signs, wliich may 
be considered as so many genera. 

The first genus is Hie zig-zag line, and is used 
to denote ligiit. Sec Chemical signs, 1*1. 45 No. i. 

The second genus is i!ic slini.ul.t liisc. It eom- 
])rohendstliiveKjH’e'ies,elnmctciii;'.'jibyit'idir. nitui. 

Sp. I. A perpendiciibir line d: ootes rdcnic, 3. 

Sp. 2. A honzoutal line denotes o\y/tn, 1. 

Sp. 3. An oblique li.'ie from right to left, ni- 
trogen, 4. 

The tbiid genus is a crescent, which is the gn- 
iicrio sign of simple coiihustihles. 

Sp. 1. With the horns inclined to the right, 
carbon, 5. 

Sp. 2. Tliti reverse of the former, hydrogen, 6. 

Sp. 3. With the points upwards, sulphur, 7. 

Sp. 4. The reverse of the latter, phospliarus, 8. 

The fourth genus is a triangle. It comprehends 
the simple salifiahlc basis. 

Sp. 1. With the point upwards, and the base 
horizontal, 9. the alkalies. 

Sp. 2. With the point downwards, 10. th<‘ earths. 

Each of the species of this genus compretu iids 
several individuals, which arc distinguished by in- 
iierting within the triangle the first letter of its 
name in the Latin language, or, if two spteics be- 
gin with the saino letter, tlie first letter of the se- 
cond syllable is ad<lod; tlms, for potass P. so<la S. 
baryta B. strontia St. lime C. magnesia M. glnciua 
Oe. ga.loliiia (Id. or Y, i')i yttria, alumina Al. zir- 
cuiiia Z. .silica SI. 

The fifth genus is a oiicle, ii. It eomprelicfids 
the metals; and the species are distinguished in the 
same maimer as the former, by inserting within it 
the primary letters of the first and second ayiluhles; 
thus, for gold Ar. platinum Pc. silver Ag. mercury 
H. copper Cp. iron Fr. lead Ph.tin Sii. ziiu' Z. anti- 
rnoiiy Sb. (»r At. bismuth B. cobalt Ch. nickel Nk. 
niaiigmiese JVIg uranium U. titanium Tt. tellurium 
Tl. chroniiniii Cm. nrsenie As. inolylHlcnum Ml. 
tungsten I’s. coliimhium Cl. 

The sixtii genus is a square: it comprehends 
all the unknown bases of the acids, and the bases of 
the coiniHuind oxids and the acids. 

tip. I. A square with perpend ienlar sides, iz. 
It coutuins the unknown and compound aeidili- 
ablc hast s. 

Sp. 2, A square with inclined* sides, 13. It 
contains the c.ompoiiud oxides. Tin: individuals 
of both species are di'itingnisheil ns before. 

All oomponiid bo.lies are expressed by combina- 
tions of these simple ciiaraetcrs. Hut as simple 
bodies arc capable of niiiting in various ]>ropuv- 
tioQS, it becomes necessary that these proportions 
should be expressed ; and relative position has ap- 
peared the most natural method of doing so. In 
general, when the proportion of any body iii u com- 
pound is small, its sign is placed above, when large, 
below, as in 35. 36. 42. &c. 

Caloric exists 111 all bodies: but, according to 
its relative quantity, they elftst as solids, fluids, or 
gasses. To express the first state, it has not been 


bought necessary to iutrodiicc tlic sign of ral-jnc ; 
to express the second, it is pln<’od nbo\ ; aodi o 
express the third, below, as in the examples in tlie 
plate (22 — 32). 

Oxygen also combines with many bodies, and in 
several proportions. The products resulting ft oin 
these combinations are ciilu r oxids or a<‘idh. 
The oxids miay be characterized by alfixing the 
sign of oxygon to the leftside of the sign of the base, 
and the acids by aliixiiig it to the riglil; and the 
greater or less degrt e-of each may be marked by 
placing it above or btlow as in the example in tiio 

pi Ill tin I till 

taidvs of cheuiical siuii ; and we trust with pro- 
priety; furM. Cheiscvix i'.asreinarkul of the system, 
that “ ( hie of its chief defects is ihc iiii);os>ihi!ity 
of nniking, by any priiu;i]>lcs it points out, I'u; 
diflfertnee of the metallic oxides. A eiro c, wifli 
the mark of oxyifcn al tlie top, is the only mi tliod 
of marking a nielallie oxide; for if wo put Die iiKirk 
of oxj'gen lower, it will then have the force of ati 
acid,n(id ue ruA coiifoiiiid the .situation of the 
sigii.s to null k d.liVieiiccs of states, or the wholesys- 
tem willhecoine confused.’* Butthcoltcr.it.ionpropo> 
cd enables 11.^: to mnikiio less than six staUs oi'oxy- 
gcnizeincnt. When the sign of oxygen is placed 
on the kit, it implies that the compound is an 
o<idc; if it he placed at top, it expresses the sinall- 
c-it dcgn’C ofo\idizi'mcnt; at bottom, the hi^'liest, 
aiifl we tia\'e roiun for an intermediate one. The 
degrees of acidification are expressed in the same 
manner, except that the character of oxygen is 
place.! to the right of the base. See 14—21. Pro- 
pffsal to the same eflcct has been made by Dr. 
W.ndien ill the Jouin. de Physique, Vol. 56, and 
this coincidence is a proof that it is not arbitrary, 
but arises naturally from an attentive coiiddera- 
tion 01 the subject , 

The other jwimary coiiibinatious are expressed 
in the same way. When llicy unite only in one 
pro])ortioii, or wiicn the proportions aro indif. 
ferent, the signs arc placed iiidiflurr-nlly, though it 
would bo belter to jdace them in one dctcnninate 
Way; butwlKii either of thru) is in exccs.s, its sign 
is always placed below. Thus hcavj^ hydro-iMr- 
bonous oxide is e\j)r<.sscd by placing the sign of 
liydrugonah )vc l)iatof*.*arhon, 36, light hydro-car- 
Imnuus oxide by rev<:i>ir." their position, 35, Glass 
is cxpres.sid by placing t.'.e signs of soda and sili- 
ca side by side, 41; the liquor silknin, !>y pl.xcing 
the sign of ll’c alkali under that of tlio cuitli, and 
adding the sign of fluidity above, 42. 

Tlic secoiiiaiy eumponnds are expressed in a 
Minilnr manner. The basis has Iiecn generally 
placed hcliirc the acid, t<» aihiiit of the sign of the 
d»*gic'*<ii ni'idifiention being added to the acid; and 
the '^amc po^^ition fortuiiatoly admits of the sign of 
tim ficgiec of oxidizciiicnt being added to the oxide, 
when a metallic oxide forms the basis of tlie salt. 
I’lie exocs.i of aci<l or base is marked as before, by 
placing the acid or base below. With regard to 
tlie metallic salts, Mr. Chcaievix has given some 
reasons for nut introducing the sign of oxygen; 
but lie himself has given tiie must poweiful leaiiun 
fur introducing it, by proving, that the real diifcr- 
ence between caioiiiei and coimsivc sublimate i.s iu 
the state of oxidizemciit of the metal. The man- 
ner of marking tlie oxides proposed above enables 
us to express this dilf.M'enco di stinctly, when the de^ 
grcc of oxidizemeiit is ascertuinod. 
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Explanation of the Table of Cbemical Signs. 
Generic Signs. 


No. 


1. Li.^lit. 

5. Carbon. 

9. Alkalies. 

11. Metals. 

12. Acidiliable 
bases, 1111- 
knowii or 
compound. 

a. Oxygen. 

fi. Ilydrogeti. 

10. Earths. 


3. Caloric. 

7 Siilplinr. 

13. Conipoiiiid 
oxides. 

4. Nitrocon. 

8. Phosphorus. 


Combinations of Oxygen. 


No. Oxides. Acids. 


14. 

‘ 

Nitrogen. 

1 

Atmospheric 

air. 

2 

Nitrous 

oxide. 

3. 

Nitric 

oxide. 

1 

Nitrous. 

2 

3 

Nitric. 

17 

Carbon. 

Incombustible 

coal. 

Char- 

coal. 

Carbonic 

oxide. 



Carbonic. 

16, 

Hydrogen. 



Water. 




17. 

Sulphur. 



Oxide of 
sulphur. 

S.ilpluir- 

ons. 


Sulphuric. 

i8.j 

|Morcuiy. 

Black oxide. 

Yellow. 

Red. 



B 


|lron. 

Green oxide* 


Red. 



B 

~\ 

10 .' 

'Arsenic. 



Wnitc. 



Arsenic. 

31. 

Mnriaricra- 
1 dical. 




Muri- 

atic. 

Oxyge- 
nize d 
muriatic. 

l£ypcr-ox- 

ygenized 

muriatic. 


, Comhifialhns of ro/brV.— is. Oxygen. 23. Nitro- 
gen. 14. Sul{)hur. 25. Potass. 26. Acetic acid. 17. 
Ice. 28. Ammonia. 29. Sulphuric acid. 30. Mer- 
cury. 31. White oxide of arsenic. 31. Acetat of 
ammonia. Tiic three columns represent the mode 
pf characterizing the three states of aggregation of 
each of these substances. 

primary cranpoimh, — 33. Ammonia. 34. Carbu- 
ret of iron. 33. Light liydro-carbonoiis oxid. 36. 
Heavy hydro-<‘aibonous oxhl. 37. Sulphuretted 
phosphorus. 38. Pliosphurcttcd sulphur. 39. 
Amalgam of gold. 40. Alloy of silver and cupper. 
41. Glass. 41. Liquor sillcnm. 

SeroMltmj ro/;7potfn/if. — 43. Sniphat of potass. 
44.Sulpliat of {xita s. 45. Supcr-sulphat of pot- 
ass. 46. Sniphat of aliiniinn. 47. Super-snlphat 
of almuiua and potass, alum. 48. Nitrat of pot- 
ass. 4^. Muriat of ammonia. 50 Hyper-ox yjc- 
pizfdmuriat of potass, 5i.Tartrat of soda and 
potass. 52. Sub-borat of serin. 53. ::3ub-niuriat of 
mercury less oziriizcri, cniomel. 54, Mnriat of 
mercury more oxidized, cunosive subbinat. 55. 
Green sulpliate of iron. 56. Iln.wij Miiphut of iron. 
57. Taitrat of antimony and potass, 58. Sub-ace- 
tate of copp<T. 59. Acetn' of copper. 6p. 
Soap of soda. |St. Soap of ainmoina. 62. Hydro- 
gurettti splphurct of potass. 63. Litharge plaster. 
64. AmmoniiTret of g«»ld, 65. Fulminating gold. 

Whether thfii chemical short-hand ivill eUr be 
broiixht into extensive use, and wliether, if it be, 
^Inucti material advantage would result from itsadop- 
iioii, ere questions which wc shall not tako upon 
m ^ iiecide. We did not, however, ttiiuk it right 


to omit this opportunity of presenting to ouf 
reader** a slight hketeb of its principles and design, 

Tu those who are desirous of inai.ing further re- 
searches into the history of chemistry than our 
limited outline will enable them tu do, we would 
recommend a perusal of Fresnoy’s History of the 
Hermetic Pliiiosophy ; Olaus Boirichius de Orlti ct 
progressii Clium’a:; the Intrfidiictiou to Seiiac’s 
Cheuii.strv ; the first chapter of Boerhaave’.'t Che- 
mistry ; the Discourse pretixcdtoMacquerisChciiii- 
cal Dictionary; Bergman's Essay on the His- 
tory of Chemistry; the first of Dr. Watson’s Es- 
says; &c, &c. ; together with the various artidcB 
in this work which relate tu th>* subject. 

Ulilily of cA«fRU//y.— The uses of chemistry are 
innumerable. Embracing within its wide circun\- 
fcrencc every material substance, visible or invisi- 
ble, which is within the reacb» or subject to the 
experiment, of man, it renders the most important 
services to natural history, medicine, and the arts. 
It acquaints us with the intimate nature of bo- 
dies, their mutual relations and cflccts; it explaimi 
to us a great multitude of natural phsenomena; it 
tenches 11s how to dis .Timinate hetwc’en the differ- 
ent qualities of substances, and how to adapt them 
to our wants; it increases our acquaintance with 
the beautiful system of laws that regulate the crea- 
tion ; it enlarges our minds by the views which it 
thus opens to us, mitigates the evils of life by 
guarding us against many nf its dangers, ami mul- 
tiplU i, its comforts by furnishing us with numBcrlcss 
conveniences which we could not otherwise possess. 
Appurotus qf c/iemwi/y.— For the performa&p ot 
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chemical experiments, and the managment of the 
different processes, as well as for the reception and 
application of the various aj^uts and products, a 
number of vessels and uiitensils are necessary^ the 


principal of these arc the follow* 

Alembics 

Lutes 

Aludels 

Manometer 

Areometer 

Mattrass 

Balances 

Mercurial trough 

Walloon 

Mortor and pestle 

Barometer 

Mu flics 

Baths 

Pelican 

Blow-pipes 

phials 

Bolt-he^ 

Pneumatic trough 

Calorimeter 

Pyrometer 

Calcining pots 

Receivers 

Capsules 

Registcrii 

Crucibles 

R ‘ort 

Cupels 

Refrigeratory 

Digfistor 

Rcvcrbemtoiy 

Eolipile 

Sand bath 

Eudiometer 

Spatula 

Filter 

Stills 

Flasks 

Syphon 

Funnels 

Testpapers 

Furnaces 

Thermometer 

Gas-holder 

Tubes 

Gasometer 

V.its 

Gravimeter 

Water-bath 

Hygrometer 

AVorm tub 

Jars 

Wuulfo’s apparatus 

Laboratory, portable 

Nooth’s do. 

Lamps 

Watts's do. 

XiOnses 

Descriptions of these may be found under their 


respective names. 

In the conducting of experiments, nothiilg is of 
greater importance than a continual attention to 
neatness and order. Every jar or phial should 
have a label on it, denoting the substance it cou- 
sins, unless when its iiatiirc is evident from in- 
spection, and the date and object of the experi- 
ment. 1 would caution the btivlent,*' says Mr. 
Henry, ** not to engage in many different experi- 
ments at once; the conseniicnces of which are that 
the attention is distracted, ami that many inter- 
esting changes pass unnoticed, li will contribute 
to form a habit of accurate observation, if the ap- 
pearances that occur in cxpcriineiits be regularly 
and distinctly noted down; and such an exercise 
will tend, also, to facilitate the actiiiircment of the 
art of describing chemical phariiomcna;tudu which, 
with selection and precisioi), is fur from being an 
universal talent. In advising an attention to neat- 
ness, however,'* continues Mr. 11. ** 1 am far riutii 
commending a frivolous mgsird to shew, or even 
too scrupulous a nicety about the appearance of 
apparatus, with the aid uicrcty of Florence dasks, 
of common phials, and of wiiip glasses, some of the 
must interesting and useful experiments may be 
made; and in converting these vessels to tiie pur- 
pose of apparatus, a considerable saving of expence 
will accrue to thp experimentalist.** It is evident, 
however, that sucli course of experiments thus 
conduct^ mast be of a very limiteil nature ^ and 
in particular it may be observed that tliose beauti- 
ful and interesting experiments wliich mlate to 
the gasses require an appropriate set of apparatus 
to perform them circumstantially, and exhibit to 
advantage the properties of those carious fluids, the 
discovery of which forms a new era in the history 
of chemtcal science, 

Ckemkal iubsianeet.'^The phacnomena of chemis- 
try da[i^d upon those mutual attriictioiis or af- 
iiiiities of different material substances^ which am 
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continually taking place, and which vary in their 
action aii<l intensity according to the nature of the 
substances themselves, and the almost iiifliiite 
variety of circumstances in which they may be 
placed. To acquire a knowledge of these mutual 
actions of bodies upon each other, and of the results 
that are producetl by them, is the groat object of 
chemical investigation, lii our eiiniiieration of 
the various substances which have occupied the aU 
tcntioii of chemists, such properties ot the princi- 
pal of them will be noticed, as may serve to exhi- 
bit a general and at the same time a connected 
view of the leading tacts and doctrines of the 
science; while, for a more extended and spcciiic 
inforinatiuii, we must reler to the respective articles 
as they occur iii the order of the alphabet. 

I. Caloric — Caloric, or matter of heat, the active 
principle which caubcs the sensation of heat, and 
gixes riseio its iniiurnerahlephaeomeiia, is diffused, 
as far as we can judge, throughout all nature; it 
Sep.iratbSthe particles of biHlics by insinuating itself 
between them, and diminishes tlicir attraction; it 
dilates bodies, fuses solids, and rareiics liquids to 
such a degi-ce ns to render them invisible, and coti- 
vcittlK-m into clastic, compressible, aeriform fluids. 
It increases the attraction of the particles wliich it 
separatf^s for the particles of adjacent bodies; and 
is hence successiiilly employed to produce com- 
bi nal ions, and fucilitutc reciprocal unions. Caloric 
has diflerent attractions or diflerent degrees of af- 
liiiity for different bodied; and different bodies 
vary also in their capacity for receiving caloric. 
When bodies unite,eithei' they lose caloric, which in- 
dicates that the newcuiiipound contains lc»s than iU 
component parts, and tiie heat is perceptible to our 
organs or onr instruments by an increase of tem- 
perature; or the bodies which combine absorb ca- 
loric, and the new compauiid contains more heat 
than its parts did separately, and in this case the 
mixture becomes colder. Sometimes caloric ad- 
heres so forcibly to bodies, that it prevents their 
combining with others; its attraction for some sub- 
stances is so great that it is very frequently cmploy- 
ctl with advantage for separating these substances 
from Uie compounds in which they enter, and for 
analysing compound bodies, as in dibtillntioii, 
and all decompositions by lire. Those bodies which 
absorb caloric more speedily than others are re- 
gardtHl as conductors of caloric; those which are 
most coloured are generally the best conductors. 
On the applinitioiiof this principle depend a great 
variety of effects which are constantly occurring 
in rheniiral experiments and operations, in arts 
and muiiafactmvs, and iu couiinon life : they 
arc too obvious ami too great in number to need 
or allow of enumeration hero. 

II. Light, whether it be considered as a 
modification of caloric, or a separate principle, has 
so many distiqct properties as to justify us iu 
treating it by itself. It acts iu four different ways 
with respect to the bodies with which it comes in 
contact. It is either, f. totally mflccted Iruin their 
surfaces, and produces whiteness; or, a, it is only 
paitially reflected, whence arise different colours; 
or, 3. it is more qr less completely absorbed, and 
occasions blackness; or, 4. it passes through bixlics, 
and constitqtes transparency. In its passage 
through transparent bodies, it experiences a its 
fraction, or deviation from its direct course, which 
is in a direct ratio to the density of the body, if 
incombustible, qn4 so much the greater alsg as they 
are combustible. Light, in refracting, is separat- 
ed into an immense number of varioiisly-colour«x) 
rays, among which seven are principally distiii- 
gipsbedj red, orange, yellow, green, blue, indigOj^ 
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and %ioId. Light also acts chemically on sub- 
stances; some acids are decomposed, many salts 
change their nature ; the oxides of metals in ge- 
neral re-approacb the metallic state; and vegeta- 
bles become coloured, sapid, and inflammable; Ibr 
while deprived of light, they remain pale and in- 
sipid, and arc what the French writers call etiolated. 
Rlany of the eflects of this cleaicnt are also ex- 
posed to common observation. 

IIL Altnosftkeric The diflusion of this sub- 
stance universally around us, the necessity of it to 
our existence, aiul its influence on the pha^nomcna 
of nature, concur in n iulering it an ol'jcct of very 
considerable iinportaiice. The air acts in a collec- 
tive mass, by its acight, its moistiiic or dryness, 
its temperature, itsciasticity,aiHiby tin* dissolving 
power which it exerts on nil natitmi IhkIics. Ex- 
periments made in contact witli the nir,diircnvitlely 
in their results from those which are peifornuxt in 
vacuo; and it is generally ncce‘'.';nry to asci rtain 
the state of the barometer, fherrooinctcr, uiul iiy- 
groinctcr, in Chcniiral cxjieninciits. Atmosplieric 
air is sensibly the same with rt-ganl to its intimate 
qualities, in whatever part of the w'orid wu ex- 
amine; its dilT(M-ent degrees of snlubrity arising 
from tiio exti'aneiuih ])urticles wliicb liajfpeii t\i bo 
mixed with it in diflerent situations. 'J’he two d)jef 
properties of this air arc tlie suppoit it administers 
to rospiratiuti ,tiid to combtistiun. Animals can- 
not bivathe long, ii»r cau a couibustiblc body c^ju- 
tinue to burn without a frcsli supply of this air, or 
a ccituin iiuittcr extr.icled from ii. Exiieriinciits 
jshiw tliat a Iwdy huining in tiie air vtrecis a real 
analysis of this fluid, ubso.bing a part of it, winch 
is called vital air or oxygen ga»8,and which, while 
it maintains combustion, changes the imture of tiie 
burning iKidy, and generally increases its weight. 
That portion of the atinosphi'ric air uliieli is not 
ahwrbcd, is also a gaseous fluid, aud is deuotniiiat- 
cd azotic gas, or nitrogen; it is liglibM* than at- 
mospheric Hir,f:\linguisl)cs flame, and spen^dity kills 
animals ; it is also one of the oonstituents of several 
t’ouipounds, as will he m lmi under its iituiie. A 
sinal! pruporlirjii of carhonic acid gass also enters 
iiihi the composition of atiiiosphenc air, 

A Cfiinhu^tiblebody which i'a«bui nt iii atmospheric 
air,absoTbiug all the oxygen gai^ to which iti^ capa- 
ble of uniting, ran hum no lonuer in a fresh quan- 
tity of air; it has become incoiulmstihle. and tVe- 
queiitly saline. The oxygen bccomci; fixed m the 


burning body; and the caloric, which held the oxy* 
gen ill the state of gass, being set at liberty, oc- 
casions the heat w'liicli always attends combus- 
tion. It is probable that the greater part of the 
light which constitutes flame is also separated from 
the oxygen tint is absorbed; for ist. combustible 
bodies afford mtu'h more flame when they burn in 
vital air alone than in atmospheric air; z, there 
are combustible bodies which do not burn with 
flame except in vital air; 3. some burnt bodies lose 
their oxygen on the contact of light alone. To se- 
parate the uxy;;en from a burnt body is to per- 
fi>rii) an operation the reverse of coinbnstioii ; 
this is called deoxydation or disoxydution, and 
takes place in the redurtion of metals, and other 
similar p|•oee.^bo^.. From \ In* w hole it a[.piars t!i:\t 
vital air is a basis soiiditiabic, ponderous, and acidi- 
fying, dissolved in caloric, to w liich it is iudebtud for 
its form of oxygen gass; and in this view, combus- 
tion consists of a more or less complete piecipita- 
tiuu of oxyuen from its dissolvent, and its fixation 
in th burning body. Oxygen has also a peculiar 
alHiiity lor each distlincl snhstance to which it may 
become united ; by incansof whioli dcgrcc.sof afliiiity 
we arc frequently enabled to transfer oxygen from 
a burnt body to a coinbusiibb'onc; thus iron, zinc, 
aiitimon V, &c. hiivnt with flame, v. hen heated w ith 
oxyd inercui V, from which they attract the oxy- 
gen, and coiiluin it io a more st ti<l foim. 

Among t!u' clemoiits of air, beside the three 
g:is$eswe have mentioned, we iniixt al^o consider 
water, which exists in it 111 asta^cof f.ohrtioUi or 
ol a perfect invisible \u)>our: im }M>rtIon of atino* 
spberh* airbus y«*L bun found ahich is entirely 
destitute of ! hit* fluid; and to it.^ picseuce wc must 
ascribe a 4jaiv in the production of nlmoxi every 
phaeqipiiu non of nature or of art. We must also 
add to thi constituents of ntn.ospheric air, caloric, 
light, the cUctric and inngiii tic fluids, which are in- 
timately blended witlt it, ;>nd nra traversing it con- 
tinually in all direertions; tlic&e must imclo’ibt ;dly 
poss*‘ss some influe nce o\ er several of its ]>i-opcitie^; 
but to what extern, or in what manner, tliis influ- 
etn!e is exerted, uui presmt knowledge will not en- 
able us to d'''t(wriiaic. 

IV. (iiism, or aerijonn Jluidi, — Of thcsi’ curious 
and iinj>i/rt»nt substances we shall only mention 
here their names, with their synoiiym.s; descriptive 
ar.Tounts of them and their prupeities occur under 
their resp, tive articles. 


Ammonical gasg, formerly termed . . 
Azotic gass or Nitrogen 

Carbonic acid gass 

Carbonated hydrogen gass 

Ehioric. acid gass 

Jlydrogf n or Hydrogenous gass .... 

Hydrogenous gass of marshes 

Muriatic acid gass 

Nitraiis g.ass 

Nitix)us oxyd 

Olefrciiit gass • • 

Oxygen gass 

Oxymuratir acid gass 

Prussic acid gass 

Sulphuric acid gass 

sulphurated hydrogen gu 

phosphorized bydrdgen gass 


. . Alkali ue air. 

5 air, mephitis, impure air, nitro- 

I genous air. 

Fixed air, solid air of Hales, cretaceous arid gass, 

Heavy inflammable air. [aerial acii 

Sparry acid air. 

• Inflammable air ; phlogiston of Mr. Kirwan. 

. . Mephitized inflammable air. 

Marine air, acid air. 

Nitrous air 

Dephlo:iisticaled nitrous air. 

Oil-making gass 

Vital air, pure air, dephlugisticated a’T. 

Depblogisticatcd marine air. 

• Prussian air. 

• Vitriolic acid air. 

Hepatic .air. 

- Phosphoric air. 


V. Cmbustihfe Subsiancet.^^Vnder this denomi- 
nation are included all siibstancrs capnMe of com- 
bining more or less rapidly with oxygen, and dis- 
engaging from it caloric and liglit : the-^e arc di- 
yijiaJinlo two classes, simple and compound- 


1, Simple combustibles, are those which have 
not been hitherto dccointioscd by analysis, or form- 
td by the union of other substances, ,Such are 
azot, hydrogen, carbon or diamond, phosphorus, 
sulphur, and metals. c 
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Axot, the basis of azotic gass, unknown, how- 
ever, in any other itate than that of gass: it ex- 
tinguishes combustion, kills animals; and forms 
one of the constituents of auiinonia, of nitric acid, 
and of animal substances. It is one of the most 
feebly combustible bodies. 

. Hydrogen, oiic of the principles of water, is also 
unknown in a separate state; in that of gass, it is 
sixteen times lighter than common air. It is inso- 
luble inmost bodies; but dissolves sulphur, phos- 
phorus, carbon, oils, &c. forming different gasses; 
and decomposes several acids and metallic oxyds. 

Carbon, the purely combiislihlc matter of char- 
coal, forming with oxygen carbonic acid, having a 
greater attiaction for uxygeri than any known mih- 
stance, and depriving all other burnt bodies of this 
principle. It exists in abundance in animals and 
vegetables, constituting almost wholly the solid 
basis of the latter; is soluble in alkalies and hydro- 
gen gass; unites with metals, particularly iron, 
with which itfoims plumbago, 5wc. 

Diamond, is now considi icd by chemists as pure 
carbon in a state of crystallization ; but never yet 
imitable by human art. 

Phosphorus, a wlutc, transparent, crystallized, 
and extremly fusible substance. It burns, as it 
were speiitnueously , at every known degree <>f teiii- 
peratuie; at a few d<*u'iees above the freezing point, 
it emits a wtiite llaiiie, with a pungent odour, ttiuugh 


but little heat, and forma pboaphorous acid; at 
167* and upwards it burns rapidly, with a vivid 
and very brilliant flame, without any perceptible 
odour, and forms pbosplioric acid. It is never found 
pure in a native state : it unites with sulphur and 
metals, and is soluble in hydrogen gass. It is now 
found to exist iu minerals and vegetables as well as 
iu animal substances. 

Sulphur, a yellowish substance, odoroiw, aiul 
electrical. It is found m the caith, in some waters, 
in animal and vegetable juices. It burns either in a 
gentle heat witliout inflaming, forming a red or 
brown oxyd; or slowly with a blue flame, and the 
formation of siilphuroous acid; or rapidly with a 
white flame, producing sulphuric acid^ Sulphur 
dissolves hydrogen, and forms with it an intolcra* 
bly fetid and uiiwholc.some gass: it combines with 
earths and alkalies, charcoal and phosphorus ; with 
the latter it forms a transparent liquid, resembling 

Metals arc well known for their great ponderosi- 
ty and lustre;, and the ductility of scveml of them: 
they art; fusible, crystallisable, and combustible; 
(lecompo»f water and several acids; iinitCMvilb 
sulphur, phosphorus, carbon, and each other at 
diilVrciit U iuperaiurcs; and 111 their state of oxydf 
perform k. \!ouble function, that of acids u ith earths 
and alkuhes, and that of salifiable bases with acids» 


Tahi.k of the Metals, arranged in the order •'•f the**- Specific Gravity. 
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r* .:nna 
point. 


m 

Platiiia, 

WhilP, 

23*000 

8 

170+ w 


*74 

Gold, 

Yellow, 

^9-300 

6,} 

32 

W 

00 

157 

Tuiigstcii, 

Brown, 

87*600 

6 





Mercury, 

White, 

ij-568 


-39 

F 



hdindiuin. 

White, 

II-5 






1 .ead. 

Blue-white, 

11*352 

Si 

540 

F 


18 

Rhodium, 

Grey, 

n*3 






Silver, 

White, 

r 0*5 TO 

7 

28 

\y 

1 6000 

187 

Bismuth, 

Wiuiibh, 

9'82Z 

7 

460 

F 



Nickel, 

White, 

9 oco 

81 

15c 




Copper, 

Reddish, 

8*5570 

72 

’7 

W 


302 

Nickeliiie, 

Grey, 

8-55 






Arsenic, 

W'liite 

8*310 

5 

400 

F 



Cobalt, 

White 

8*150 

6 

130 

W 



Iron, 

bliie-ffrcv 

7718 

9 

ij8 

v; 


549 

Molvbdcna, 

Grey 

7-500 






Tin,' 

White 

7-299 

6 

44* 

V 

2000 

3* 

Zinc, 1 

White 

7*190 


700 

V 


I* 

Manganese, 

White • 

7*000 

9 

160 

AV 



Antimony, 

Grey 

6*860 

H 

809 

F 

0 


Tantalitc, 


6*5cO 






I'l-anium, 

Grey 

6*440 

6 



0 


Tellurium, 

White 

6*115 


540+ F 



Titanium, 

Red 

4*2 

9 





Cerium, 








Chromium, 








Columbium, 








Iridium, 

White 







Osmium, 





_ 




To these may be added the two very singular metals discovered by Mr. Davy, in pousli 

and soda : 

Potasium^ \Vhite •77—1 I 60 -J- f 

Sodium White •9t4^| pao-l-I' 

The appcific gravity of the two last substances water, some doubts arise as to the propriet^of 
being not only smaller than that of the lightest admitting them in the class of metallic b^ies; 
mia^ralisaAd earths, but lower also than that of but their other properties are to similar to those 
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•f m^Als that Afr. Datry considers himself justified, 
notwithstandinjr their lightness, in classing them 
among these bodies, some of which he observes 
differ from each other in as great a proportion in 
this respect, as potasium and sodium difier from 
the lightest of the metals previously discovered. 

All the metals were formerly supposed to be 
compound bodies, on ai'count, perhaps, of the pul- 
vcrulent nature of their calces or oxydes. JVJayow 
was the first who appears to have suspected that 
they were simple substances; and subsequent 
examinations have placed the question beyond all 
rational doubt. 

Metals arc found chiefly in the bowels of the 
earth; though they sometimes ticcur on, or near, 
the surface.^ They are met with in different com- 
binations with other matters, as sulphur, oxygen, 
aud acids sometimes they are united with' each 
other, and in some few instances tliey arc disco\ er- 
ed in a pure metallic state. In their different 
states of combinations they are said to he minera- 
lised, and axe called ores : these ores occur prin- 
cipally in mountainous districts, and in the cavi- 
ties of rocks. The metal is generally incrusted 
and intermingled with sonic earthy substance, 
termed its matrix.^ The art of describing ores, 
and of discriminating between them, will be tre:it- 
cd under the term Mine u a i.ogy ; that of assaying 
or analysing them, under DoCi m asia ; and that of 
extracting the metals in the large way, for the 
purpo&cs of commerce and of life, under Metal- 
lurgy. The utility of metals is iiiCApressible; they 
arc the great instruments of human industry; ser- 
viceable in the highest degree and in all situations 
to mankind at large ; and exceedingly interesting 
to the chemist and the natural philosopher on ac- 
count of the curious properties they exhibit, the 
numerous combinations into which they enter, 
and the part which they perform in the great 
ccoiicmy of nature. 

V. Compound combtfdihles, arc such as result 
from a combination of two or more of the preced- 
ing ones : thus the solutions of sulphur, carbon, 

S hosphorus, and arsenic in hydrogen gass, are in- 
ammable gasses; and theeumbinatiousof sulpjmr 
with phosphorus, of carbon with iron, of different 
jnctals with sulphur, phosphorus, and each other, 
are compound combustiblebodics. Of tliis kind arc 
almost all the combustibles we meet with in nature. 

When the properties of compound combustible 
bodies are compared with tliosc of sixnplc combus- 
tibles, it appears that the former sometimes absorb 
oxygen with more avidity than ii they were alone, 
as many metallic sulphui^ts, and alloys; at other 
times, on the contrary, we find them less ready 
to burn, on account of the strong attraction they 
possess for each other, which is the case in general 
with phosphorated metals. There are even some 
that are long unalterable in the air, appearing to 
have lost by tlieir intimate combination the pro- 
perty of being combustiblf', which they exert only 
when strongly heated; as the carburet of iron, 
which is evin employed with some success to pre- 
vent iron from contracting rust. 

Hydrogen and carbon, very intimately united 
together in the capiUary tubes' of vegetaliles, and 
fr^uqptfy contain' ‘ j ^mall portions of earths, 
alkali^, acids, and especially oxygen, form bitu- 
mens, oils, and resins, which, though they have a 
tendency to burn and separate, preserve some- 
time* the equilibrium of their combination, till 
a rapid increase of temperature, accompanied 
with the contact of air or water, puts an 
end to this equilibrium, Ivy isolating tfieir ele- 
ments, and uniting them separately with oxygen . 
Accoidiugly the products of these conipouad 
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combustibles are universally water and carbonic 
acid. It is the same with alcohol, and with ether, 
formed by modifications of the principles of ve- 
getable matter, which, in their ultimate analysis, 
are nothing else than combinations of hydrogett 
and carbon with more or less oxygen and water. 

A very great difference subsists between the va- 
rious kinds of bodies with respect to tlicir com- 
bustibility. Almost all combustible bodies burn 
in different ways ; they all absorb different quan- 
tities of oxygen, not only according to the pe- 
culiar nature of each, but also to the tempe- 
rature in which they are combustible and to 
the manner in which they are burned. 

This cxiiibition of the different species of com- 
bustible bodies, and their principai characteristic 
properties, shows the part they act in the pheno- 
mena of the globe. It authorises us to divide 
almost all the productions of nature into two 
grand classes, one of combustible bodies, the 
other of bodies already burnt : in the masses and 
action of the former \vc discern the causes of in- 
flammable meteors, partial heat, volcanoes, the 
perpetual alterations of the surface of the earth, 
&c. ; in the existence of tlie latter, we perceive 
the source of the number and diversity of acids, 
saline compounds, oxyds, and metallic salts, which 
vary in a thousand ways the appearance of ores, 
their reciprocal decomposition, and their alter- 
ations by the action of water, air, and light; in 
fine, we discover in vegct.-ihles machines which 
nature has organised for the purpose of intimate- 
ly combining several of those substances with each 
other, in order to form compounds more subser- 
vient to its grand designs, as they arc less durable 
and pcrinancnl. 

VI. ll'lfi/ffr.'— This useful and important fluid, 
so abundant in nature, so curious in its proper- 
ties, and so extensive in its application, was for 
many ages considered as a simple elementary 
substance, which entered into the composition of 
almost ever) otlicr substance, but which was it- 
self alike incapable of decomposition or forma- 
tion. The lesearches of modern chemistry, how- 
ever, have not jimiy rendered this opinion doubt- 
ful, but have proved its fallacy, by ascertaining 
that water is composed of Jiydrogen and oxygen, 
in the proportion of fifteen parts of the former 
to cighty-iivc of the latter. According to the 
new ti.eory, every combination of oXygen is ci- 
ther an oxyd or an acid; the latter possessing 
sourness of taste and the property of changing 
blue vegetable colours into red, while the former 
is destitute of these qualities: in conformity with 
this distinction, therefore, water has sometimes 
been termed an oxyd of hydrogen, and as such 
we arc now to consider it. 

In the general acceptation of the term, water 
may be said to exist in three states ; that of a so- 
lid, which is ice; that of a fluid, its most com- 
mon form ; and that of vapour, or gass. 

Water in the state of icc is crystallised, with 
more or less regularity and transparency. It be- 
comes fusible at a temperature above 32^ of Fah- 
renheit ; but in melting it absorbs as much caloric 
as would raise the thermometer 112*, that is, 
such a quantity as would raise a body water 
of equal milk with itself to 144«; hence its capa- 
city is not the same as that of fluid water. On 
the tops of many mountains, and near the poles 
of the eartli, water perpetually continues in the 
state of icc. flesidcs the means which nature 
employs in the formation of ice, a oumbar of ar- 
tificial methods have been resorted to by cher 
mists for the purpose of freezing tvaur. Ivy the 
separation of ^alofi^ : the principal of these ]po« 
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tliods Will be described in the article Freeisivo 
MIXTURES. Fluid water, when pure, is insipid, 
colourless, destitute of snielb and about 850 times 
* heavier than air. 

It is named the grand menstruum of nature. Va- 
rious ph.xiioinena depend upon its agency ; and oc- 
casions for its use are continually presenting them- 
selves to our observation. All the waters of the 
earth contain some substance or other, wliich de- 
tracts from their purity ; those whicli flow in a 
sandy channel, and are exposed to the air, are 
more pure than those which traverse chalk, or 
gypsum, or stagnate on turf, liitumen, and ores of 
metals, or arc confined from the contact of the 
atmosphere. There are several mctliods of cor- 
recting hard or impure water by means of acids, 
alkalies, acids, or charcoal; but the most certain 
mode is that of distillation, which is almost 
always employed in preparing water for chemi- 
cal experiments. When the temperature of 
water is raised to 212°, it boils and becomes so 
much rarefied as to assume the aeriform state, 
and flies off in vapour. TJie expansive force 
which it thus acquires is exceedingly great; and 
when steam is produced in siiflicicnt quantity 
and properly condensed and applied, it is capable 
of mitviug enormous weights ; upon this property 
is founded the construction of steam-engine^. 
As it is by the pressure of the air tliat water is 
retained in a state of liquidity, above the tem- 
perature of the freezing point, any cause which 
will diminish this pressure will increase the ten- 
dency of the water to boil; and hence when the 
circumambient air is rarefied, or its quantity de- 
creased as in the receiver ot an air-pump, vapour 
may be formed at a lower temperature than 
usual. Aqueous vapour loses its elastic form by 
cooling and compression, and is by these means 
decomposed; its Wis parts from the caloric, and 
forms dew or fog. As air has the property of 
dissolving water, a quantity of that fluid is al- 
ways in a state of solution in the atmosphere. 
Of all salts when crystallised, water constitutes a 
part, and indeed is necessary to their existence in 
this form; the quantity that is retained for this 
purpose is called the water of crystallisation. 

W'ater may be decomposed by various chemi- 
cal agencies, by electricity, and by galvanism ; 
and the truth of the analysis by eacli of these 
methods is confirmed by the reproduction of 
water by the union of its constituent principles: 
this last purjiose may be effected by firing a mix- 
ture of hydrogen and oxygen gasses in proper 
proportions. The methods employed in the ana- 
lysis and the composition of water, together with 
the history of these interesting discoveries, will 
be noticed in their proper place. See Water. 

VIZ. Of this important class of bodies 

the chief characteristic properties are, isc. Sotir- 
iicss of taste; and, 2dly. the power of turning 
red most of the blue vegetable colours.* These 
two properties are common to the whole class; 
but each individual acid is distinguished by other 
peculiar qualities. 1'he ancients were acquainted 
with only four of the acids — ^thc muriauc, the 
nitric, the sulphuric, and. the acetous or vinegar; 
but the great improvements which the' moderns 
have introduced, particularly the discovery and 
establishment of pneumatic chemistry, have nut 
only thrown additional light on the nature of 
acids^ l^ut have very much increased tlieir num- 
ber. 

^c^rding to the l^voisicrian theory, every 
9cid ti produced by the union of a certain base 
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with the requisite proportion of oxygen, which 
is considered as the principle of acidity ; yet, al- 
tliuugli most bodies arc capable of becoming 
oxyds, there are only certain substances which 
will enter into that peculiar union with oxygen 
that produres acids, or that will imbibe a suifi-i 
cient quantity of it for that purpose. The sub- 
stances with which oxygen is combined to form 
the difrcreiit acids are termed aciditiablc bases or 
radicals. Most of thc'e radicals are capable of 
uniting with two did'erenc quantitici of oxygen 
to form acids, and some with three or more, thus 
producing as many degrees of acidification. 
These dilferent states arc expressed by corre- 
sponding changes either of beginning or of ter- 
luiiiatiou in the spcciiic names of the respective 
acids. In the reformed nomenclature, every se- 
parate acid is design.itcd by the name of its radi- 
cal or base, or, when that is unknown, of the 
subiitanee from which the acid is obtain^. 'I'he 
first or weakest degree of acidification is denoted 
by the termination our; the second state, form- 
ing a powerful acid, by rc; and still higher de- 
grees of acidifl cation are denoted by prefixing 
oxyvenated or the abbreviation oxy to the former 
slate; or, when occ.iaioa requires, even hyper^ 
or hyheroxy may precede the com- 
mon name. 1‘hus have sulphureous and sul- 
phuric acid ; tuuriatic^ phos^horottsy and phos^ 
pharie acid; oxy muriatic acid, and byperoxy 
muriaiu acid; in all which tlie diflerent dcgreea 
of acidity arc marked by the prciixes and the 
changes of tcrniinutiuii. For other general pro- 
pcriicH of acids tliau have been mentioned, see 
the article ; and lor each individual acid, see its 
name.' 

The best classifiration of these bodies is, per- 
haps, that adooiud by Foiircroy: he divides 
them into four classes with their respective ge- 
nera and species. In the first class he places 
tho<>e Hciils which have known and simple radi- 
cals, or such as are formed by the union of iude- 
coinposable combustible substances with oxygen: 
these are all dccom potable by the combustible* 
bodies, which they burn with more or less rapi- 
dity, and arc thus reduced to their radicals; they 
may also be decomposed completely by combin- 
ing tlieir radicals with oxygen. 'I'iie second class 
contains acids whose radicals arc unknown ; and 
these an; not susccpcibie of decomposition by 
combustible bodies, nor can they be formed by 
art. In the third class are placed tliose acids 
which have binary compound radicals; such are 
all vegetable acids, the common radical of whicli 
is a compound of h\drogen and carbon: these 
arc all decomposable by a strong tlisat, and a 
suflicient addition of oxygen, and'in this decom- 
position they alford water and carbonic arid; if 
dissolved in w.iter, and exposed to a temperut.ire 
of 53” or upwards, they are spontaneously decom- 
posed; they cannot be decompitscd by any c^.m- 
bustible body known; and, lastly, they are con- 
vertible into each other, because they are all 
composed of the same })rincipJes though in dif- 
ferent proporrions. To the fourth cl.iss belong 
sdl acids of which the radicals are at least triple 
compounds: these are the animal acids whose 
radicals aru cumbinaiious of carbon, hydrogen, 
and azot. Those acids alTord ammoniac \vhciL 
decomposed by fire, and yield prussic aeid by a 
change of prujniriion in their principles. ^ A ge- 
neral view of this mode of cKissiSicaiiun is exhi« 
bited'in the following table, extracted from a lace 
edition gf Fourcroy's Chemical Fhilosophy. 
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^ Ft may he obsenr^ in raeral of acids as dia- 
tingui^hable by their simple and compound radi- 
cals, that the former are not convertible into 
each other, because it is far beyond the power of 
art to change^ the nature of the radical; while 
the latter, which differ from each other chiefly in 
the* proportions of the two or three principles 
which enter into their composition, have a ten- 
dency to undergo incessant changes, and from 
variations of temjierature, humidity, &c. sponta- 
neously pass into different states. 7 'hus from the 
mere efforts of vegetation plants contain differ- 
ent acids at different periods of their growth ; 
and solutions of vegetable acids in water change 
their colour and nature, yielding at last carbonic 
acid and water. Upon tbe whole it is probable 
that there still remain to be discovered not only 
the nature of several acids, with the composition 
of which we are unacquainted, but also perhaps 
a considerable number of new acids both in 
plants and animals. 

Vi 11 . Earths and matters 

which, in consequence of their capacity of unit- 
ing without decomposition to acids, and of form- 
ing with them compound or neutral salts, have, 
though not exclusively, been termed satiii.'iblc 
bases, arc twelve in number: it is very probable, 
however, though these arc all at present known, 
that there remain others which future observa- 
tions nr experiments will discover to us. Che- 
mical writers are not agreed as to their distribu- 
tion of these substances, some considering only 
three of them as alkalies, and the rest, with the 
exception of ammonia, as earths either perfect or 
alkaline; while others place no less than seven 
among the alkalies, and allow only five to remain 
among the earths. We shall adhere to the 
former arrangement, as being tlie most cominoii; 
and especially since the properties of some of 
these bodies are as yet too little known to admit 
of their being classified with much precision: 
future discoveries will probably enable us to de- 
termine this point more completely. 

The three alkalies are, potasli, soda, and am- 
monia: the two first have been usually termed 
iixed, because they exist in a solid form at the 
temperature of the atmosphere, and require a 
great heat to be volatilised; the third is called 
volatile^ because it naturally assumes the form of 
a gass. 

Potash is dry, solid, white, crystallised; fusible 
at a temperature of 403^; very deliquescent, ab- 
tiorbing water with heat and a peculiar faint 
smell ; of an acrid and caustic savour, corroding 
the skin ; attracting carbonic acid from the air, 
combining with suex, with aliimine, and with 
sulphur bv fusion; uniting with some metallic 
oxyds and with all the acids. ISoda resembles 
the preceding alkali in its external appearance, 
its causticity, and other properties, so closely, 
that it would be difficult to disti.igui^h between 
tiiein, if it did not form with acids salts very dif- 
ferent from those formed by potash, and if it did 
|iot yield up the acids to the latter. Th> two 
alkalies arc exceedingly useful in various arts and 
manufactures, in surgery and medicine, as well 
as in almost every depari...cnt of chemistry, 
formerly, and indeed till very lately, they were 
considered as simple substances; at least all at- 
tempts to ascertain their composition had )>roved 
fruitless: but professor Davy, by a series of most 
ingenious and decisive expenincnts, aided by the 
galvanic apparatus of the Royal Institution, has 
succeeded lu dccomposiiig tiicm. According to 
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his analysis, potash is composed of about six parts 
of a metallic basis and one of oxygen; and soda 
consists of seven parts of a nearly similar base to 
one of oxygen. The consequences resulting from 
this discovery will be noticed iti their proper* 
laces. Ammonia diflers from the preceding al- 
alics by its gaseous form in caloric, by assuming 
a liquid form when condensed in water, and by 
the impossibility of producing it in a solid farm 
by any means yet employed. It has also a sharp 
and suffocating odour, is soluble in air, and is 
easily decomposable by the electric spark, and by- 
other means. It is composed of about five parts 
of azot, and one of hydrogen. 

7 'hc earths are barytes, magnesia, lime, stroii- 
tiaii, silex, aluminc, gliicine, yttria, and zircon. 
Of these the first four arc sometimes distin- 
guished by the appellation of saliiio-terrcne 
substances, or alkaline earths, as holding a sort 
of intermediate station between pure earths and 
alkalies. 

Barytes, barytic eartli, or terra pondcrosa, was 
discovered by Sciieelc: it is of a greyish white 
colour, h.*is a pungent, caustic taste, and is a vio- 
lent poison: unlike the other Ct-irths, it is soluble 
ill water, forms with sulphuric' acid an insoluble 
compound, and tinges flame yellow. It is foiiC 
times as heavy as water. Sometimes used in me- 
dicine, and but little in the arts. Magnesia is 
very soft, white, and light, with little taste or 
smell; unalterable in the fire, and almost insolu- 
ble in water. It is of great use in medicine, and 
is sometimes employed in chemistry and the arts. 
Lime is of a whitish colour, and a hot caustic 
taste ; it forms salts with the acids ; is incapable 
of fusion ; gives out a large quantity of calorio 
when sprinkled with water, and absorbs carbo- 
nic acid from tlic atmosphere. Strontian is of a 
greyish white colour, of an acrid and alkaline 
taste, but less so than baiytes; its solution in wa- 
ter crystallises ; it gives a purple colour to flame. 
Silex, or pure riiut, is insoluble in water, and in 
every acid except the fluoric ; it endures alone 
the strongest heat without alteration, but mixed 
with potash or soda fuses in a strong heat, and 
forms glass, it is very useful in the form of sand 
as an ingredient in cements; in that of gravel for 
making roads, &c. ; and enters into the composi- 
tion of carthen-w'are, porcelain, and many vitre- 
ous substances. In many chemical utensils it is 
of indispensable utility. Aluniine, or pure clay, 
is soft to the touch, adheres to the tongue, will 
unite with most acids, acquires great hardness by 
heat, which contracts it. It enters, with silex, : 
into the composition of bricks, earthen-ware, 
porcelain, crucibles, &c. Glucine is found in the 
eiiierald and beryl; it is, when separated, a soft, 
light, white powder, without taste or smell; ad- 
hesive to the tongue, infusible by heat, but solu- 
ble in the acids. Not used. Yttria, brought 
from Sweden, is an insipid wliitc powder; forms 
sweet and coloured siilts with the acids; is inso- 
luble in the alkalies, fusible alone, but fuses when 
mixed with borax. Specific gravity 4.^42, being 
greater than that of any other earth. Zircon, 
from a gem called the hyacinth in the island of 
Ceylon, is similar in its form of powder to glu- 
cino, is soluble in the acids, but not in the alka- 
lies. Very scarce, and hitherto unapplied to 
any use. 

l^artlis combine with each other two by two, 
three by three, and even in greater numbers, by 
processes unknown to us, which nature perpe- 
tually employs ou a very extensive scale, to pro- 
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diice stooes dlflTerinf^ ia hardacss, texture, trans- 
piircncy, opacity, colour, form, &c. These pro- 
ccUe« have never been imitated by art, either 
from knowledge or accident: at leasti similar 
reiults have not been produced, though approxi- 
mations have been made to them in the cases of 
mortars and cements. 

IX. Combindthns of /Icids ivrih Eat thy ^ Alkaline^ 
hud Metallic BaseSf ahd the Salts thence resuliintr . — 
,Aci<ls unite without decomposition with earthy 
or alkaline salifiable bases, and with metallic 
6xyds; the salts thus produced are \ery numer- 
ous, and many of them arc of considerable im- 
portance both in chemtstry and the arts. These 
salts arc in general easily composed by art, by the 
simple union of the acid with the basis ; and they 
are frequently also found native. Their specific 
names are formed of two words; the first ex- 
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pressing the acid, and the second the base. Thn 
state of the acid is pointed out by the termi- 
nation of the first name; and this also marks the 
correspondent variation in the state of the salt. 
Words ending in <?/, arc employed when the salt 
contains an acid saturated with oxygen, or one 
that is denoted by the termination if; thus, nitrata 
are formed by the nitric acid ; and words ending 
in //, imply feeble acids not saturated with oxy- 
gen, for which we use the termination ous : thus, 
the compounds of the nitrous acid are called tii- 
trits, or nitrites. 

As there are two and thirty distinct acids at 
preti6nt khoWn, we iliay with propriety divide the 
compound salts into as many genera : we Nhall no- 
tice these genera alphabetically, and mention the 
principal species of salts comprehended in eaedi. 


1. Acetats, decomposable by fire, which sets at Jilicrty the acid, nearly all deliquescent, very so- 
luble ill water, and evolving when decomposed by powerful acids, a pungent white vapour of 
acetic acid. 

Acetat of alumine acetated cl.iy, or aluminous mordant. 

■ ■ — - ummunia animuniacal acetous salt — spirit of Mindcrerus. 

■ -■■■ — barytes. 

* ■ — bismuth sugar of bismuth. 

» ■ ■ ' - cobalt. 

copper crystals of Venus — verdegris. 

jargon. 

■ ■ - iron martial acetous salt.' 

^ ■ lead vinegar of Saturn— *sugar of Saturn— extract of 

S-atiirn— sugar of lead, &c. 

■ ■ ■ '■ lime salt of chalk - salt of coral. 

magnesia magnesian ai'Ctous salt. 

mercury mercurial foliated earth. 

■ potash arcanum tartar i — secret foliated earth of tartar— t 

essential salt of wine— digestive salt of Sylvius. 

■ silver. 

■ soda terra foil ita mineralis— mineral acetous salt. 

uranium. 

zinc acetous salt of zinc. 

These sales were formerly denominated acetites, from the supposition that they were formed by 
the acetous acid ; but since it has been discovered that this is not a distinct acid, but only a modi- 
lication of the acetic acid, the name has been very properly changed. This the reader is requested 
to remember when he refers to the article Acetite in this work. 

2. Amniats^ very little known either in their generic character, or their specific ones. 

3. Arseniats, are decomposed when heated with charcoal; and arsenic is sublimed, which is knovrn 
by its smell resembling that of garlic. 

Arseniat of aniinuni:i. 


- copper. 

- iron and copper. • • , 

- potash. 

• with excess of acid arsenical neutral salt of Macquer. 


. cupreous arseniat of iron . 


The other arscuiats arc very little known. 

4. Arsentis^ when dissolved in water precipitate arsenious acid by many other acids. The only 

species much known is * ^ 

Arsenite of potash hepar, or liver of arsenic. 

5. Benxoait^ when strongly heated, blaze and exhale a sharp and pungent smell. They are of very 
little importance, and as they have no corresponding names in the old nomenclature, we need nut 
specify them here. See 11 r n z o a t. 

6. BoraUy are fusible into glass, and with most of the metallic oxyds, form glass of dilFercnf 
colours. 

Borat of ammonia sedative sal ammoniac. 

— aiuimony borax of antimony, 

barytes ponderous borax. 

■ lime. 

- — ■ — magnesia. 

■ ■" potash, vegetable borax. 

Qf * > borax of commerce, tincal, chrysocolla. 

7. Camfhorats have a bitterish taste, are decomposed by heat, and burn with a blue flame before 
the blow-pipe, l^a Grange has examined them and developed many of their properties. They are 
at pre^nt^of very little importance. 

* known by the immediate and rapid elTervesccnce which they undergo by ^hc 
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contact of almost any of the other acids. Most of them arc decomposable by fieit. These salts are of 
great importance; though they' are the feeblest of all except the urats» in the connection of their pnn^ 
ciples. 

i 'arbonat of aluinine cretaceous clay. 

ammonia aminoniacal chalk— concrete volatile alkali— am*' 

nioniacal meptiite— sal volatile. 

— barytes aerated ponderous earth— barotic mcphitc. 

iron aperient saffron of Mars — ^rust of iron — aerated 

iron. 

lead chalk of lead — spathose lead— mephite of lead. 

— lime chalk— limestone— effervescent calcareous earih*^ 

calcareous spar— cream ot lime. ^ 

■ " ■ ■■ magnesia aerated magnesia— white magnesia— cretaceous 

magnesia — Kirwan’s muriatic earth— Sentinel- 
la'.s powder. 

potash .aerated vegetable alkali — fixed salt of tartar— ve« 

getabic fixed alkali — cretaceous tartar— subcar- 
bonat of ditto— potash of commerce. 

■■ ■■ ■ « '■ '■ soda aerated mineral alkali— natrumor natron— marine 

alkali— crctaceons soda— acratedi soda — effer- 
vescent soda— chalk of soda— barilla. 

■ ■■'■ ■ ' ■ zinc •• chalk of zinc — aerated zinc— mcpliite of zinc. 

■ strontian. 


9. Chremats arc of a yellow or fawn colour ; but arc very little known or used. 

xo. Ciirats are only known after tlicir decom|>ositi0n by stronger acids than the citric. They arc 
not yet well understood. The principal species arc citrat of amnioiiia, barytes, limci magnesia, pot- 
ash, soda, strontian. 

It. F/aals^ on contact with sulpluiric, nitric, muriatic, or phosphoric arid, yield a white thick va- 
pour which corrodes glass. They arc not decomimsablc by heat. Fiuai of lime is by far the most 
important species. 

’ I z. Gallats precipitate iron black from its solutions, and ptirtly reduce the oxyds of silver, gold, 
and mercury. 

13. MataiSi almost all deliquescent ; not to be known but by obtaining their acid separately by the 
aid of more powerful acids. 

14. Mdtats are very imperfectly known ; but in some respects have been found to resemble oxalats. 

15. Mdifbdats, very little known, and no otherwise distinguishable than by the separation of their 
acid, by other acids more powerful. 

16. Mucits likewise nearly unknown. 

17. Muriatt yield a’whitc, thick, and pungent vapour by concentrated sulphuric acid, and a green- 
ish vapour by nitric acid. Tliey arc the most volatile, and yet the least decomposable by 6rc, of all 
the salts. 

Muriat of alumine argillaceous marine salt. 

- ammonia sal ammoniac* 

fuming, of antimony butter of antimony. 

— ■ — sublimated, of arsenic butter of arsenic. 

barytes barytic marine salt. 

sublimated, of bismuth butter of bismuth. 

• cobalt sympathetic ink. 

■ sublimated ammoniacal of cop))cr cupreous ammoniacal flowers. 

gold regeline salt of gold. 

iron marine salt of iron. 

sublimated amnionical, or iron marti.il ammoniacal flowers. 

lime fixed sal ammoniac. 

mercury calomel — mercurius dulcis. 

■ - — oxymuriat of ditto cornisive sublimate. 

sweet sublimated ditto aquila albe. 

mercury and ammonia. sal aicinbroili. 

— — mercury by preripiiation. salt of VVisdon— white precipitate. 

potash. . . febrifuge salt of Sylvius. 

soda common salt— inariiic salt. 

fossil, of ditto sal gem. 

tin salt of Jupiter. 

concrete ditto ... corneous tin— solid butter of tin* 


- fuming ditto «... fuming liquor of Libavius. 

- sublimated ditto butter of tin. 

• zinc marine salt of zinc. 

• sublimated ditto butter of zinc. 


iS. Oxifmuriattf or more properly l^peroxyHuriaUfyit\d oxygen gas by fire, and arc thus converted 
into common muriats. Al'lien mixed with cunibustibles they detonate with great violence by mere 
friction or percussion, and sometimes spontaneously* The chief of these are, 
llyperovymuriat of barytes. 

— lime. 

■ potash, 

1 soda. 
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19. yUrats are soluble la water and ciystallize by cooling, detonate when heated to redness, yield 
nitric acid by sulpliurici, and are decomposed by heat. 

Nitrat of alumine. argillaceous nitre. 

— ammonia amihoniacal nitrous salt. 

barytes barytic nitre. 

copper detonating salt. 

— mercury mercurialnitre, 

■ — silver. lunar nitre. 

melted ditto infernal stone. 

potash nitre— saltpetre. 

cnbic nitre— rhomboidal nitreu 

glucine, strontian, yttria, &c. See Nitrat. 

^ ao. NitritSf are nitrats partially decomposed ; they yield a nitrous red vapour by sulphuric and 
nitric acids. 

Nitrite of potash is the only one that has been much examined. 

21. OxalatSf have the property of precipitating calcareous salts from their solutions, and have a 
tendency to form acidules that are soluble with difficulty. 

Oxalat of ammonia. 

■ ■ barytes. 

— alumiiie. 

" lime. 

potash, acidulous salt of sorrel. 

— — soda. 

22. Ph^phats are fusible into glass either opaque or transparent, phosphorescent at a high temper* 
ature, soluble in nitric acid, and precipitable from their solution by lime water. 

Pliosphat of ammonia. 

— ■■ ■■ barytes. 

iron iron of water. 

■■■■ lime earth of bones— animal earth. 

- — '■■■ mercury. ....«• rose precipitate of Leoiery. 

—■ magnes/a. 

■ ■ potash. 

— ■ soda. 

^ ■ I ■ — soda and ammonia native salt of urine— fusible salt of urine. 

supersaturated, of soda sal admirabilc pcrlatum. 

— strontian, glucine, &c. 

23. Pkosphiu^ yield a phosphorcKcnt flame when heated, in a strong fire give out phosphorus, 
being thus changed in phospnats. They are fusible into glass by a violent heat ; and emit vapour on 
the contact of sulphuric acid, &c. Tlunr savour is fetid. Thc^ salts differ little from those of the 

eceding genus, except by crystallizing differently. The principal species are those of barytes, 
lime, magnesia, potash, soda, and ammonia. They have been applied to no use. 

24. Prtutiatt are so liable to variations, that it is difficult to characterise them ; however, in gene- 
ral, they possess the property of forming a blue precipitate, with solutions of iron. The triple salts 
are the most useful and the oest known. 

Prussiat of aniinonia. 

— barytes. 

- barytes and iron. 

- iron, blue • Prussian blue— Berlin blue. 

white. 

yellow. 

— ^ green. 

- lime. 

- lime and iron. 

- magnesia. 

- magnesia and iron. 

- potash and iron Prussian alkali— phlogisticatcd alkali-«»Prussiaa 

tert, &c. 

- soda. 

- strontian and iron. 

SeiaUt very little known as to their general or their specific character. 

Syberats, require the same observation. 

SyeeiyatSf yield by a strong heat smell of burning amber; th^ are not known specifically, 
except on decomposition by stronger acids than that which they contain. 

28. SulpiaU have generauly a bitter taste ; are aU decomposable by red hot charcoal, forming sul- 
phurets; an 4 are precipitable from fluids by a solution of barytes. They are very numerous aud 
important : the principal are, 

Sufphat of alumine alum— argillaceous vitriol. 

■ ' ammonia Glauber's secret ammoniacal salt. . 

' hpytes ponderous spar. 

■■ ■■ ■■ ■ ■ bismuth vitriol of bismuth. 

— — ■■ cobalt coball. 

■ copper Cyprus— blue vitriol — blue copperas. 

— — ■ iron martial vitriol-green vitriol— green copperas^ 

— ■ ■— 1^ ••.,1, ..vitriol of lead. 

I 3 


It 
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flulpliat of Hmp calcareous vitriol — selenite— jrypsum. 

ma >n' ia E;)som salt — bitter cathartic 

manjranesc vitriol of mang^ancse. 

mercury ■ ■ ■ — mercury. . 

. — — potash vitriolated tartar — arcanum duplicatum«»9al po- 

lychrest. 

■ - -liver vitriol of lima. 

Mda Glauber’s salt. 

— stroiitiaii. 

tin vitriol of tin. 

— zinc white vitriol — white copperas. 

The siilphats of the other metals, ai far as they were known, were al.- o formerly called vitriols. 

29. SMitj have a brackish, disajjrccable taste of sulphur; they burn by tlie contact of the sul- 
phuric, nitric, or muriatic acid ; and become sulphats by exposure to the atmosphere. 

Sulphite of potasli sulphureous salt of Stahl. 

'l*hc otlicr sulphites may be considered as nioditications of the sulphats : they have not been applied 
to any ii^c. . . 

;;o. Tartrits are easily decomposable by fire, and frequently form triple salts, by uniting’ witli 
double bases. 

'J'artrit of ammonia ammoniacal tartar. 

• — lead saturnine tartar. 

lime calcareous tartar. 

— liotash soluble tartar— vegetable salt. 

acidulous of tartar — crystals ot tartar. 

animoniatcd stibiated tartar— tartar emetic— ammoniated tar- 
tar. 

* ferruglnatod chalyheated tartar— soluble martial tartar. 

barytes, m.igiiC'ia, &c. and of the metals. 

.'ll. Tuti^^'Uits Ikivo a metallic and caustic taste ; they become yellow on contact with the nitric or 
muriatic .'icid, which decomposes them by attracting their base. 

Tungstat of lime, the tung‘?ton of mineralogists, is the only species found native; the others are 
formed by art ; and have not yet been much examined, or applied to use. 

3a. ihatsy Lilhhi*^ tlic weakest .<iaUsin nature in the mutual attraction of their pa*inciples. being 
decomposable ar.y of the other acids. 'I'hey all yield prussic acid by distillation. The principal arc 
Urat of ammonia found in urinary calculi. 

— — potash calculi of the bladder. 

— soda — ■ — ■■ gouty concretions. 

Of all these salts, and others uhich are not spccifieally named, it maybe observed that particular ac- 
counts either liave been, or will be, given in this work under the articles whicii designate their re- 
spective genera. 


X. Mitirrjl — Minerals, in general, are 

those inorganic, iiiaiiijiiate suKstaiices, which 
constitute the solid mass, or rather, the external 
eorerlng of our globe. 'I’he number of these bo- 
dies is very great, their character alrno:it intinitely 
diversified, and their arran'ieiiicni exceedingly ir- 
regular and confused ; but tliey may all, ]>crhaps, 
be compreliendcd under the naines ol'uietallic orc.s 
stones, inikimiuable fossils, and saline bodies, with 
e.-irthy, arid, or alkaline mi.stiires; exiaiiiig either 
in stony or metallic aggregation, or in a state of 
comminution. 

To describe these diherent bodies, to ascertuin 
their pby.sical and cheiiiuMl. properties, to di.scri* 
minaic acc urately between them, and to arrange 
them MO as to exliibit the wnole in a regular and 
connected system, is th • business of Minp.km.o- 
GY ; and to that article we reler our readers for 
the necessary informatimi. 

^ XI. Vegetable SMtantTx.~-’y\\G subject of Vegeta- 
tion has Iways b-ien a dlilicvit one'; aud though 
the Jiabitiidcs of many plants have be<m di»euver- 
ed-;and their compOMtidii ascertained, miicii in- 
v»tigation is necessary to enable us to point out 
with accuracy the pn by which vegetation 
is conducted. TJie snbsianros which constirutc 
the texture of vegetables appear to he more com- 
plex in their nature than tliose of which minerals 
;'i-e composed; and though vegetfibU-s are ex- 
fienifly susceptible of decomposition, the art of 
r.iaii has never yet been able to form by syntliesis 
Hie materials of. which they arc-composed. 


The immediate material^ of vegetables, as ftir as 
they have been obtained by simple means wdiidfi 
do not .alter llicir nature, are the following: 

1. Na . 

2. Mucu.s 
Albumen 

4. Sugar 

5. Starch 

6. Extract or Extractive 

7. Tannin 
S Gluten 

9. Colouring matter 
lO. Fixed oil 
•11. Volatile oil 
12. Wax 
I."}. Camphor 
14. Resin 
1 j. Gum resin 
JG. Caoutchouc 

17. llalsaiii 

18. Wood 

19. S'uber 

20. Vcgctafdc acids. 

These twenty substances are composed prin- 
cipally of only four, hydrogen, carbon, oxygen, 
and sometimes a^ot, combined in different pro- 
portions. 

Alkalies, earths, and metals, have frequently 
been detected in vegetables, independently or 
their immediate principles. 

When the organization of vegetable^ is destroy- 
ed in such a manner as tlut they are said to be 
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dead, a spontaneous decomposition takes place in 
certain circumstances, attended with fermenta- 
tion, and issuing in putrefaction, and the total 
destruction of the ve,^etalile texture. 

The most material information which has been 
collected on these curious and intcrestinj^ subjects 
will he detailed under the terms VEOXTABf.Fs and 
VEn£TArio.v, and other articles immediately cou- 
nected with tliein. 

XII. Animal Stibstamv.^Though the organiza- 
tion and functions of animals are still more 
uunierous and complex than those of vegetables, 
it is a remarkable fact that not one elementary 
principle has been discovered in the former, 
W'hich has not alsu been observed in the latter, 
pbiinly intimating, what indeed is obvious to com- 
mon apprehension, that animal matter is really 
and ultimately formed from vegetabies only, 

AniTual substances have been thus divided by 
Dr. I homson. 

In^rtdtents of anh,a!u — Fibrin, albumcn, geIa-« 
tine, mucilage, h.isis of bile, urea, sugar, sulpliur, 
oils, ac’ds, alkalies, earths, metals.— of ani- 
fuMs. — Solids, Hones and shells, muscles, tendons, 
jigameuts, membranes, cartilages, skin, brain and 
nerves, horns and nails, hair and feathers. — /oW. 
Hinod; its s' -.TCtions, milk, saliva, pancreatic 
juice, bile, biliary calculi, synovia, semen, litpior 
of the ainnu;,, urine, and urinary calculi. IJow 
far ''licmihtry has been successful in detecting the 
KHtiireand properties ofthe.se materials, may be 
seen under their respective names, and in the 
article Ani.mal mat ran. The principal elements 
of which these are composed arc, azot, carbon, 
hydrogen, oxygen, lime, and pliosphurus; several 
other sub'ttances enter in more minute quan- 
tities. Of thc.'ic, a/ot p: edominates in animal 
matter, as carbon does in that of vegetables. 

It would be impossible, within any reasonable 
limits, to specify tlicnniiy valuable works which 
have appeared on the subjict of chemistry with- 
in the la-.t lifty years; hut allusions will occur 
to most of them in the course of our work ; and 
we shall not fail to notice, as we proceed, the 
jirincipal discoveries that have been made in every 
part of the world, or to allot tlic lionour of those 
discoveries to their re.-ipective authors. 

The mo»t comprcheiibive works on chemistry 
ni our language are. Or. Ihomsoii’s System, Mr. 
.Xccum's System, and Nicholson's 'rraiislatiou of 
I'oiircroy’s System of (Jhemical Knowledge. 

CllKMNrr/, a town of Germany, in the 
circle of Vpper Saxony, and mar(|insale of 
Meissen ; contaiiiin;r three churches and an 
}i0.spitai: thirty-six miles W.S.VV. Drc.'iden, 
and thirty-two S.W. Meissen. 

Chemnitz. See Kamnitz. 

CliKMOSII, in mylliology, an idol of the 
Moabites, mentioned in seriptnre. (Numbers 
xxi, 29.) St. Jeroni supposes that (lieiiiosh 
and llaal-peor were both names of one and 
the same idol, not very (lifferent from Priapiis, 
which is inferred from the inJeceiil ceremonies 
nsed ill their worship. Le Clcrc, who takes 
this idol for the siin, deduces the name from 
fumoslm, an Arabic root signifying to be 
swift. 

CHKMOSIS {chemosht from 

7«t«, to gape; because it gives ihcappeanmce 
of a gap or aperture). Inflammation of the 
coi|^unctivc membrane of the eye, in which 


the ccllnl.nr structure of the eye is didended 
with a florid fluid, and elevated above the 
inarjjin of the iransparenl cornea. 

^ ClIKNASl, one ol'tlie mo‘it cxiensive pro- 
vinces of (Ihina, hordermg on the great w.dl. 
It contains 8 cities of the first rani., and l':0 
of the second and third. Singun-(bu is Uie 
capital. 

CUIlNENGO, a river of United Amciirj, 
in the state of New York, which runs into the 
Susmiehana, two miles S. Chenengo- 

ClliCNOLEA. In botany, a genus of the 
class pentandria, order monogvnia. 
five-parted; corollcss; style filitbrni; stigmas 
two, rellecled; capsule nmbilicatc, one-celled, 
onc-se<*ded. One boccies only : a C.i])C shrnl), 
with o;»])0.-*ite, s?e.s.silc, o\ate-fancco).ite leaves, 
convex, and silver-downy undiMiiealh; flowers 
axillary, solitary or in pair>. 

CITENOPO’DIUM. Chenopody, goo.e- 
foot or wild orach. In botany, a genus of the 
class ]/entandria, order digynla. Calyx live- 
parted, inferior; corolless; seed one, leniiculur, 
invested with the closed five-sided calyx 
Twenty-six species scattered over the globe; 
the greater nimihcr of whieh, however, are 
eomiuon tooiir own eounirv, and found on onr 
dunghdls, rnbhisli, road sidca, or salMnarshcs. 
Of thc«ethe ehiefare: 

1. C. bonus henriciis. EnglMi mercury; 
formerly introduced into, but long since Imiiish- 
ed from the materia mediea, with iriangular- 
arrow-bhaped, very entire leaves; compound 
and leafless spikes; found on the dunghills of 
our own country. 

2. liotrys. Jeru'^alcm oak ; with oblong 
sinuate leaves; naked, iiumy-cltd’t racemes. 
South of bairope. 

:i. C. ambrosioidcs. Mexican Ica-pIant ; 
with leaves. lanceolate, toothed ; racemes bim- 
plc, leafy. Portugal and Mexiro. 

4 . C. oliduin: stinking orach; with very 
critiif, rhornh-ovate leaves; and chistcTed 
rac'um'S. Found on our road-sides, and byr 
many iHitanists denominated c. viilvurin. 

5, C. anthclmcnlicinn. Vermifuge chep' - 
pody. A native of Pennsylvania, wiihleavis 
ovate-oblong, toothed ; raceme.s leafless J'nr- 
merly used for the purpose of destroying worms 
in children. 

CHKN-YANG, a district nr deparriiPTit of 
(Miinesc Tarlary, comiirehcncling what \\a.s 
called Leao-long, and extends as far as the great 
wall, whieh bounds it on the sonlh; it is en- 
closed on the cast, north, and west by a pali- 
sade, whieh is more calculated to dcfeiui the 
country against tlie nnctnral invasions of rob- 
bers tlian to stop the inarch of an army : it is 
constructed only of stakes, seven feetliigli, with- 
out any bank of earth, ditch, or the smallest 
fortified work : the gates are no better, and are 
guarded only by a few soldiers. 

Ghen-y ang, the capital of the a Iwve dis- 
trict, is a large city encompassed by w'alls more 
than tlirec leagues about. Lut. 41 . 52 N. 
Lon. 12:1 17 E. 

CHEPSTOW, a town in Monmouthshire, 
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with a market on Saturdays. It was formerly 
a veiy considerable place. It is seated on the 
Wye, near its confluence with the Severn. 
Lat. 51. 52 N. Lon. 2. 36 W. 

CHER, a department of France, including 
part of the late province of Berry. It receives 
Its name from a river which rises in Auvergne, 
and falls into the Loire, below Tours. 

CIIERASCO, a considerable town of Pied* 
mont, capital of a territory of the same name, 
with a strong citadel. Lat. 44. 45 N. Lon. 
7. 58 E. 

CHERBURG, a seaport of France, in the 
department of the Ch.innel, with a late Augus- 
tine abbey. It is remarkable for a sea-hght 
between the English and French fleets in ld^2, 
when the latter were beaten near Ca|ie la 
Hogue. Lat. 4^. 38 N. Lon. 1 . 33 E. 

(yllERKM, among the Jews, is used to 
signify a species of annihilation. (See An- 
nihilation.) The Hebrew word cherem 
sigiiifles properly to destroy, exterminate, de- 
vote, or anatlieniatise. 

Cherem is likewise sometimes taken for 
that which is consecrated, vowed, or offered 
to the Lord, so that it may no longer be em- 
ployed in common or ])rofanc uses. This word 
also denoted a kind of Jewish excommunica- 
tion. 

CHERESOUL, the capital of Curdistan, 
in Asiatic Turkey. It is th seat of a begler- 
bers. Lat. 35. .!)0 N. Lon. 44. 15 £. 

CHERILUS, a Cyreek poet, the friend of 
Herodotus. He celebrated the triumphs of 
the Athenians over Xerxes: this poem was sfi 
greatly admired by his countrymen, that they 
rewarded him with a piece of gold for cacn 
verse. 

To CHE'RISH. r. a. {chcrir^ French.) To 
support; to shelter; to nurseup (7V//cf/^'or<). 

CHE^RISHEK. s. (from cherish,) An en- 
courager; a supporter iSprai), 

CHE'RISHMENT. ,v. (from cherish.) En- 
couragement ; support; obsolete (iSinr/iffT), 

CHEHLERIA. Mossy cyphel. In botany, 
a genus of the class decatulria, order trigynia. 
Calyx five-leaved; petals five or none; nec* 
tariterous glands five, bifid, at the base of the 
stamens: capsule superior, three-valved, one- 
celled, many-seeded. One species: a native 
of the Alps ; with stem tufted ; leaves opposite, 
tiiangular-subnlate, obtuse, three-nerved un- 
derneath; peduncles solitary, axillary oiie- 
flowered. 

CHERMES. In zoology, a genus of the 
class insecta : order hemiptera. Snout placed 
in the breast, with three inflected bristles ; an- 
tennas filiform, pubescent, longer than the 
thorax; wings four, deflected; thorax gibbous; 
hind-legs formed for leaping. Twenty-four 
species; inhabiting vane trees and plants, 
and producing, by their pur.ctures, protube- 
rances and excrescences of various shapes and 
sizes I in which are frctjuently inclosed tW eggs 
aml^ insects in their several states. The larva 
is six-footed and apterous; the pupa is distin- 
guished by two protuberances on the thorax^ 
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which are the rudiments of future wings. One 
of the largest knots or protuberances^ we find 
produced on the branches of trees is on the 
pinus abies Iw the insect thence denominated 
c. abietus. C. buv, or the insect that infests 
the box-tree, with yellowish-brown wings and 
setaceous antennas, is remarkable for the sac- 
charine excrement or mucus discharged from 
the anus of the larva and pupa, whitish in co- 
lour, softening under the touch, and not unlike 
manna. This substance is found in small 
white grains within the balls formed by the 
incurvings of the box leaves towards each other 
at their extremity, produced by the punctures 
of the insect. Sec Nat. Hist. Plate l.Vl. 

CHEROKEES, a nation of Indians in the 
northern parts (»f Georgia, once powerful and 
flourishing, but now rapidly declining. They 
now have not more than 3000 warriors, and 
are becoming feeble and pusillanimous. They 
inhabit 43 towns. 

CIIERON (Elisabeth Sophia), an ingenious 
painter. She was the dangliter of an eminent 
artist, and born at Paris in l648. In 1672 she 
was adinitteci a member of the Academy of 
Paintin", and the Academy of Ricovrato at 
Padua did her the same honour. She painted 
historical subjects in oil, hut rather excelled iii 
)xunting portraits in miniature enamels. She 
died in 171 1. 

CHERRY, in botany. SeePauNUS. 

Cherry (Barbadoes). SeeMALricniA. 

('herry bird. Sec Prunus. 

Cherry (Clammy). Sec Cordia. 

Cherry (Cornelian). SeeCoKKus. 

Cherry (Dwarf). SccLonicera. 

Cherry (Hottentot). SeeCAssiNE. 

Cherry (Winter). See Physalis, So- 
LANUM, and Alkekengi. 

Cherry OF THE Alps. SeeLoNicsRA. 

Cherry (Laurel). See Prunus, aud 
LaURO'CERASUS. 

Che'kky. a. Resembling a cherry in colour 
{Shaft speare)* 

Ch E R R y- B K an DY , a dfink made of brandy 
with the addition of cherries. The cherries 
commonly used for this purpose are of the black 
kind : with those a bottle being half filled, is 
filled up with brandy, or spirits. The whole 
must now and then be shaken up, and in a 
nionth’s time it will he fit for use. To sweeten 
it and improve the flavour, some persons put 
in sugar with n quantity of raspberries. 

Cherry-bay.^. Laurel. 

Cherry ISLAND, a small island between 
Norway and Greenland, in the northern ocean. 
Lat. 74. 30 N. Lon. 20. 5 E. 

CHF/RRYCHEEKED. 0 (from c/ierry and 
cheek.) Having ruddy cheeks {Congreve). 

CHE'RRYPIT. r. A child’s play, in which 
they throw cherry-stones into a small hola 
{Shahpeare). 

CHERSON, the capital of New Russia, in 
the government ofCatnarinenslaf. It is a new 
town, erected by Catharine II. on the N. bank 
of the Dnieper. It is not yet very large ; but 
the church and many of the houses are built 
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of stone in a pretty tasic. In this place 
the deservedly celebrated bhilanthropist John 
lioward, fell a victim to his indefatigable ex- 
ertions in the cause of humanitv. Lux, 46. 5 

N. Lon. 33. 10 J£. 

CH ERSONES U S , a G reek word , sign! fy- 
iiig peninsula, or a tract of land almost en- 
compassed by the sen. 

CllERT/ in mineralogy. See Horn- 
stone. 

('IIERTSEY, a town of Surrey, with a 
market on Wednesdays. Lat. 51. N. Lon. 

O. C>0 W. 

CIJERUB (plural, Cherubim); a celestial 
spirit, which in the hierarchy is placed next to 
the seraphim. (Sec Hierarchy.) The 
figure of the cherubim was not always uniform, 
since they are diilereutly described in tiie bh:i|)t*s 
of men, eagles, oxen, lions, and In a coinposi- 
lion of all these figures put together. Moses 
likewise calls those syinbolicui or hici‘oglyplii> 
cal representations, which were embroidered 
on the veils of the tabenulcle, cherubim of 
co:>tly work. — See Calmefs Dictionary: see 
also Parkhurst’s Hebrew Lexicon, p."33(j— 
;35() ; where that elaborate though sometimes 
singular and fanciful writer, enquires: 1 . 
What was the form of the artificial cherubs in 
the tabernacle and tein[)1c ? 'J. Of what these 
cherubs were emblems, and with what pro- 
priety? 3. What is the ideal meaning of the 
word ana? 4. He explains some other scriptu- 
ral applications of words deduced from this. 
b. He produces sixty heathen imitations of the 
sacred chcrnhic cinblenis. 

CHERUBIM, was also the name of an an- 
cient military order in Sweden; sometimes 
called the onlerof Seraphim. 

CHERU'BIC. a, (from cherub,) Angelic; 
relating to the cliernhim. 

CHERVIL GARDEN. In botany. Sec 

SCANDIX. 

(■HERViL (Wild). SccChceropiiyllum. 

2b CIIE'RUP. If, 71. (from cheer up.) To 
4j]iirp ; to U'.e a cheerful voice {Spenser). 

C11ESAPJ*IAK, in America, one of the 
largest bays in the known world. Its entrance 
is between Cape Charles and Cape Henry in 
Virginia, 12 miles wide; and it extends 270 
miles to the northward, dividing Virginia and 
Maryland. Through this extent it is from 7 
to 18 miles broad, and generally about 9 fa- 
thoms deep. 

CilKSELDliN (William), an eminent 
anatomist and surgeon, was born at Burrow on 
the Hill, in the county of Leicester, descended 
from an ancient family in the county of Rut- 
land, whose arms and pedigree are in Wright's 
Histoiy of Rutland. He received the rudi- 
ments of his professional skill at Leicester, and 
married Deborah Knight, a citizen's daughter, 
by whom he had one daughter. In 1713 he 
published his Anatomy of the Human Body, 
in one volume 8 vo.; and in 1723, A Treatise 
on the High Operation for the Stone. He was 
'oiyi of the earliest of his profession who con- 
tributed by his writings to raise it to its present 
^inence. In the beginning of 1736, he was 
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honourably mentioned by Mr. Pope; as “ the 
most noted and most deserving man in the 
whole profession of chiruigery.” He appears 
indeed to liave been on terms of the most inti- 
mate friendship with Mr. Pope, who frequent- 
ly, in his Letters to Mr. Richardsori, taka of 
dining witli Mr. Clieselden, who then lived in 
or near Queen Square. In February 1737 , 
Mr. Chescklen was appointed surgeon to 
Chelsea hospital. He died at Bath, April ] J, 
1752 , (if a (lisonler arising from drinking ale 
after ('ating hot biiiis. 

(‘IIJ'LSHAM, a town in Bucks, with a 
market on Wednesdays. Lat. 61. 42 N, 
Lon. 0. 36 W. 

CHESHIRE, a maritime county of Eng- 
land, bounded by Lancashire on the north ; 
Shropshire and iiartof Flintshire, on the south s 
Derbyshire atKl Staffordshire, on the east and 
soiith'Ciisi ; Denbighshire stnd part of Flintshire 
on tile west, and tlic Irish sea north-west. It 
extends in length about 44 miles, in breadth 
26 : and contains about 676 , 0 (K> acres of land, 
61,000 of which (including woodlands) are 
niicuUivated. It has about 101,760 inbabit- 
ants, supplies 88.3 men to the national militia, 
and sends 4 members to parliament. It is di- 
\idcd into 7 hundreds, containing one city, II 
market towns, and 101 parishes. The air of 
this county is temperate and saluhrions. It 
is rich in pasture land, and its excellent cheeses 
arc well known. The princmal rivers arc the 
Mersey, Weaver, Dee, and Dane. William 
the C()nqucror erected this county into a pala- 
tinate, or coiinty-palatinc, in favour or his 
nepliew Hugh Impus, to whom he granted 
the same sovereign jurisdiction in it that he 
himself had in the rest of the island. 

CHESNK (Andrew dn), styled the father 
of French history, was born in 1584. He 
w-rote, 1. A History of the Popes. 2. An 
History of England. 3. An En(|uiry into the 
Anticpjities of the Towns of France. 4. An 
History of the Cardinals. 5, A Bibliotheca of 
the Authors who have written the History and 
Topography of France. He was crushed to 
death by a cart, in going from Paris to his 
coiintrv-honse at Verrierc, in 1640. 

CHESNUT. Sec Chestnut. 

(^HESS, an ingenious, scientific, and deeply 
interesting game played by two pcTSOiis a 
sciiMi'C hoard, or draught-table, coiitaiiiini; sixty- 
four rectangular chequers alternately Idaek and 
white. There is no game perhaps that ran boast 
bO high an antiquity, or so general a study and 
practice: for though' various games on cards may 
be more commonly pursued in some parts ot Eu- 
rope, chess is not only an object of extensive at- 
tention in Europe, but played with iiiodinparably 
mure frequeney than any other game throughout 
every country ip Asia. Its history has employ- 
ed the pen of many eminent wi iters, and the ge* 
niiis of not a few of our best poets: and several of 
the greatest monarchs of ancientaud modern times 
have sacrificed some of their most important hours 
to its bewitching aUractioii.<J. 

A1 Amin, khalif of Bhagdat, was earnestly em- 
ployed at this fascinating g«mo when his capital 
residence was on tbo point of being taken by as- 
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gaiiU. Tamerlane the Croat is recorded to have 
bt:c'u ensfased at clioss dui*ui;< the dt-risive battle be- 
iwt i‘n him niul i-uitan raja/A 1. King John of Kng- 
Jai;d iiivi^^cd upon eoneliidiiig his game befuie iic 
gave niiditMicc' lo the deputies froiri Rttuii Cuming 
to aprriz'* him that theii city was he>ieged. Jnsnf, 
king of C amida, was playing a‘ th.' time an oflieer 
aiT*V(-d to kill hint: with tlifi'icultv Jtisai ubtaiiio <1 
))eririi%.sioti to finish tin* game ; tfciurc wliieh event, 
howoxor, intelligence was recei\e»i of his brothers 
decease, and his own ( lection to ilie tIn*one. Nearly 
a similar ease uc'ciirred to John Frederic, elector of 
Saxony, who, while playing at chess, was inform* 
c'd of a ilccrei coiideniniiig him to diuth; he also 
vnconceiiM dly weni on with the game, and the de- 
cree. waa never exceuteil. Fen and count of Flnu- 
ders was so often defeated at che.ss by his wife, 
that a mutual hatred took place between them. 
King James I. of England styled this gume a phi- 
losophic fully : his son CharU s I. was at chess when 
told that the S^'ots had finally detcriniiird ujwm 
selling him to t*'e Engli'h, and he did not seem any 
way di.M*ompo«cd. Charles XU. of Swinfen, w hen 
surrounded in a iioiise at Bi'iidcr hy th.* Turks, 
barricaded the itemises, and th< ii cf.MlIy sat down 
to chess: this piiiicc always i:s( d the king more 
than any <'therpH-ci-, j.nd tlurchy l-'-st c\eiy game, 
nut perceiving that i.he king, although the must 
con ideroh't^ of all, is iin;)ot< ni cither to attack fiis 
rncmies or defLiul himself, without the Ud«istuiice 
of Ids [icopic. 

Hisforij rf Chess. 

•There can be no ilouhr that the game of chess 
IS of 01 iental origin : hut from w hot part of the east 
it was diriclly iinpoitc-d into Europe has been a 
controversy of long standing. On«* o*’ the best trea- 
tis'e.s upon the Md>jort is that of «.ir William Jones, 
and his evidence got s to eonfirin the opinion that 
the original game of Che'S! or chaturanf^a (for there 
arc several tfiat bear this appellation) has been 
known and practiced imniemorially in Hindustan; 
and that from thib word, under various corrupiioiis! 
the name of the game is derived in modoin laii- 
gnagc.s. It literally moans tfui four nu nihcrs of an 
army, olephants, horbcs, cliariots, and foot .•«ohliei*s, 
the baiiie as exhibited at this day ; hut the game 
deseriheti by him is more •iCiuTally known by the 
name of chat or the four kiiigH, sinre, heob- 
seives, “ it is played hy tour persutis represeiitmg 
as many princes, two allied arritie.s cMinbating <iii 
each side.*’ The hoard is qiiadri lateral, witli ^ixty- 
fuur checks as ours; but what forms one army with 
tiSy is divided in two, each having its king, elejiliant, 
horse, and boat, w>th tour foot soldiers in front, 
placed qt the le't hand angle of eaeli face of tlie 
board. 'Vhe power of the king is the same as in the 
modern game; the eieplumt hab the same powers 
as tht: English cpicen, movi. g at will in all dircc- 
tions; the horbe the same as the modern horse 
or knight; the boat as t lie inode ii bi.shop, with 
the limitation of moving only two rlieeks at once; 
the peon the same as the iTiodern pawn, 

- T 1 j:s game is mentioned in the oldest law hooks, 
and is said to have bten iiiventecl by th:* with of 
Ravaii, king of Laiica (i. * . Ceylon;, iii older to 
amuse him with an imago of • ;* (field war we sup- 
pose is meant) while his inctropolib was closely 
licsiegcd by Kama, in the second age ot the world. 
Rama, according to sir William Jones’s Chronology 
of the Hindus, appeared on earth at lea^t three 
thousand eight hiindrt’d ye.^rs ago; and this evftit 
happened in an early part ofhis career; yet notwith* 
lUiiding these proofs of antiquity a.id origiiiulity. 


sir William Jones was of opinion that this riidt- 
mental and complex game is a mure, recent inven- 
tion than the rciinod game of the Pei>;aiis and 
Europeans: which he also states to havr- InHii cer- 
tainly iiiveiiU^d in India, and upp^^ai'S, tiieieforc^to 
have couMdered the oiiginal. But to admit this 
would he to iniert the usual order of things. 

Two other distinctions arc remarkable in the 
Hindu game ; the introduction of a ship or boat 
auionust troops, &c. embattled on a plain; an<l- 
the use of dice, whicli determine the moves, and, 
as sir William Justly observes, exclude it from the 
rank u hich has been assigned to chess among the 
sciences. 

In respect to the firat of these di.^finctions, we 
eaiinnt help suspeiiiiig a mistake in translating 
the passage. In expiaintng the meaning of cha- 
tur-anga, sir Wiiliain says, ** that is t'lc four angns 
or members of an army, which are said in the 
.Aniaracosha to be, hasty fiswa rat'lia pddiItam,or 
elephants, horses, chariots, 'and foot sofdiors.’* 
Ami the same names are used in India at this 
day. 

Sir William notices the Chinese game a< having 
a riier described on the hoard, which the Indian 
boaid has not; and seems to iiifi'r that a ship or 
boat lumlit ht intn‘ditc<*d in tin: Chinese g. ine with 
pnipivtV. Hence a qiu ly may arise wlu-Lluii' 
the Inuiiin hoard, now ns d, is the nnrient one 
ap:i|-o])riate to thi* i aine, in v. hicii a boat is said 
to b‘ introduced instc ad of a cliritiol ; hut in the 
Chlci *>e tame, of which wc h.uc :in ac( ount before 
U.S. allhoii’jh wlttt is cnont onsly lernnd a river i.*« 
ddiiHMtcdon tin* hojivd, yet there is no ship or boat 
among the piiccs. Instead ot :i boat theie is a cha- 
riot. How are we to I' coucili* these eontradic- 
tiins> — Fcriiaps in the pic.-ci!t state of oiirin- 
foiin.'ition, they arc inc-Ajdicnhlc. \Xc shall nc\er- 
tlielesN endeavour to lay oef we our readers as dis- 
tinct nil nccouiii as i« iiionr pov er of trie four princi- 
pal games and modes r'f playing chc«si in Asia, 
vi'.. first, the one froiti the paians, c‘itcd hy sir 
William Junes; s* coiidly, llic Chinese, deserihi-d hy 
jMr. Irwin; thiully, ilic Burmiian; and lastly, iho 
Ptasiaii orpieseril Hindiivtaix e; coinpaiinsr tiieni 
with each other and the English giiim*; and shall 
then have it to some more forlunalj en(|nircr to 
dclrrmlne which i.s llic origin d. 

Wc have giv»'n prciicdcnce. to the game s*aid to 
be invented nl Luncu, as it apjiears to be the niosk 
aneifiit, according to the autlmriticii adduced by 
.sir William Jonc.s; ami a.sthe lVr.siai]s admit that 
they received the game from Iiiflia. We uro in- 
deed aware that the honourable Mr.OaincsB irring. 
ton, in u p<tpcr publisiicd ill the Archacolugia at 
London, give.s it :is his opinion that the Chinctie 
ganir is the most aniiient; and has taken great 
pairs to dispiove the firecian claim to the iri- 
veiitioii. But acconling tti the Chlne.se manuscript, 
accunipanying Mr. Ir.i in’s account in the Transac- 
tions of the Royal Irish Academy, the Chincbo 
themwdves invalidate their claim of originality, by 
fixing tl.o date of the gamCt they a.s.sum(: the bo- 
noiirof inventing, 17 ;. years beforetheChnstianera. 

Jiiwlu or Ceylon r/u;ss. — luthc Himln game, we have 
already noticed that the principal distinction from 
the English consists in having tinir distinct armies 
and kings; each army eomposed of half the number 
of nieces and pawns used in one of ours : second- 
ly, the elephant holds the station and power of 
our queen; thirdly^ there Is a boat instcail of <fui;' 
castle, but with the powers of a bishop limited to 
a movh of two checks at once; fourthly, the pawn 
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peon has not an optional rank when advanced 
to the last line of the ariversaiy’s checks, inerel3i; 
assuming the rank of the pit^ce vrimse place he 
possesses (exceplin;; the boat); fifthly, the use o£ 
dice to determine the moves, as follows: when a 
cinque is throyvn, the king or pawn must he mov- 
C(]; aquatre, the elephant; a trois, the horse; 
and :i deux, the boat. Oilier variations are, that 
the kin<j, elephant, and horse may slay, but can- 
not be slain; neither dors it appear tliat the king 
can be removed to a place of more heenrity,by any 
operation similar to the m<^MJern m<^Kle of cas- 
tling. Indeed the mode of playinir this game is 
very obscurely described: all that is known of it 
has already publishnl by sir WiPiam Jones, 
111 tlieTraiisaetU'it of (he Society, towluch we must 
refer thovi who rcqnir. further infuruntion. 

Clutusti — riiC g.Mrio phiyed by the Chinese 
is called Choke- choohung-Ki, literally, the play of 
tin- '.cierice of war. 

Tlie piece whicli we call the king is named 
chuoliorig, which iiiavbc reiidei“d tlu scientifie in 
wai, oi gencKiliWiniO; he in«jves one pa<'e at a 
tiine in .iny diircti on, the same Ub oiir king, hut 
within tin li'Tiits o. his tort. 

The twopieecs n ' nexr r;nik are called sou by the 
Chines , which liieialiy ineniis bearded oM men, 
or iii.'n of groat ••xiicrieiice in war. 'riicsc are 
supposed to act as coimselloi s to the cliouiiong, 
ami liavc pneiiit'ly the same moves and powers us 
the chekoy in the lhirn)hn,or viziiT iii the Pi rsian 
gaim-, except tluit they arc eoniined to the limits 
of the fort with t!ie choohonv. 

The two pi* res erroneously named mandarins 
by Mr. Iiwin, are called rchoii<: liy the Chinese, 
whicli moans an tlepiiaiit; and tliey have precise- 
ly the same irio;e.s aii<l powers :is the ciejihanl. in 
the IVrsinn and imuli’iu tliiulustlinceguiiie ; that 
is, llioy move d‘ag<mullj' in a<i\atu;o or ix-trogradc, 
alw'uys two steps at a move: lint the CI]iiie«o 
tcliong has not th« power of jiiiiqa'inv over the 
lieud of an interineiliate pieee as the Persian ile- 
phunt do»\s; neither nii it aduiace beyond the 
limits ©Fits o\\ n section, I'or a rcas m 1 shall assign 
below. 

Tln^ two pieces call'd mai by tiio Chinese mean 
horse or cavalry; they liave preeisedy the same 
mo\es and piiwers as in the Ihiglish and Persian 
games, and can advance into the enemy's sec- 
tion. 

The two pieces railed tclie hy the Ciiine.s«^ mean 
,,war chariots, and lim e tlie .same powers and moves 
as the rooks or«ca.stlcs in the European game, ad- 
vancing also into the cijemy’s section. 

The twi> pieces called paoo by the Chinese mean 
artillery or locket men. 'riu; paoo eaii move the 
. whole jaiigc of both scclioii.s direct, transverse, or 
retrograde, like tiie Eiighsli castic, and if any of 
I the adversary’s pieces or pawns inlerrcMie in the 
iji fiircct line, he takes the one immediately in the 
I? fcarofit. 

^ _ The pawns are called ping by the Chinese, mean- 
, iiig foot soldiers; they move one stpiare or step at 
n time, direct in advance, and take their antagonist 
^1' transversely to the right or left (not <iiagonally as 
^purs iloj, nor have they the; aih.iiitagc of obtaining 
gmi ad\aiice rank as in the English game, 

^ The blank space in tlie tabic is called boa ki by 
Chinese, which literally means a trench, and is 
.‘vViidcrstood ty have been made for defence against 
;e- an invading army. The horses, chariots, and foot 
i^ldiei's are^snpposed to cross it by means of light 
of planks; but these not being adequate to 
' j^car jiij bulk of the elephants, they arc veciprp- 
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cally obliged to remain within the limits of their 
respective sections. 

In other respecto the game is like the English 
one, and ends with destroying the forces on either 
side, ur blocking up the choohoiig. 'I'he board is 
nut chequered black and white, but merely suhdi- 
\ided, as in the diagram: the pieces are round 
count«TS of wood or ivory, w ith the distinguishing 
names wrote on them,lhalf dyed red, and halt black. 

BumhanrIiesi,^Thc Burmhan name fur the game 
of chess is chit-thu-recn, a term applied by tlciii 
cither to a generalihsimo, or warfare; an etymologist 
perhaps might trace it as a corruption ol the San- 
scrit cha-tur-anga, the four augas, or members of 
an army. 

Ming, or the king, has the same moves and 
powers iisiii lihe English game, except tlial he can- 
not caSilc, neither do they admit of wliut wc call 
stale mate*. 

The i;hekoy, or sub-gcnoral, moves diagonally 
either way in advance or retrograde, but limited to 
one check or sit'p at a move. 

Tiio riit'iiU, war chariot, h.is evactly the same 
moves and piavers ns tin* English castle or rook. 

'rhe eh(‘ii),or elcpi.ants, have live distinct inui'es: 
direct I., diagonal in advance a., diagonal retrograde 
2., but liniitc*!! to one check or step at n move ; 
tkey slay iliagorurlly only; the move direct in ad- 
vance being only intended to alter the line of their 
opf'rations, so that they may oecasionally have 
the ]/owcrs of our king’s or queen's liishop. 

’riio iiihcc, or cat airy, have exactly the same 
inovis anti i-.owctsiis in the English game. 

The ycin, oi fool soldie.s, have tlie same moves 
and powers as in the Englisli game, except that 
they ai^* liiuilcd to one cheek or step at a move, 
and that the rntlit hand pieces only arc sn'seepti- 
ble of promotion to the rnnkof chekoy (in the event 
of his being taken). It is not neechsary for this 
proitioiion that they shonid have aJvanced to the 
last row of the adversary's checks, hut to that 
check which is in a diagonal line with the left 
iiaiid check in the last row of the adversary ’.s sec- 
tion: c;oiiscqnently, the right hand pawn or y ein, 
according to the diagram, will have to iulvnnce 
four seeps to obtain the rank of ehekoy; the zd 
yein, 3 steps; the 3d ycin, % steps; the 4th ycin, 
a steps; and the 5th ycin, i step. 

Although the array of the battalia is generally 
in one way, yet the Bnnnlias admit of great varki- 
tioiis; each party being allowed to arrange their 
pieces ad libitum; that is tosay, they may strengthen 
either wing, or expose the king, according as they 
estimate each otSicrs abilities, or as caprice or 
jndgiiK'iit may intlucnce them. In some respects 
this is tantamount to our giving a piece to an in- 
ferior player, but the variation is only to be un- 
derstood of the pieces, and not of the pawns. 

This liberty, added to the names and powers of 
the pieces, gives the Burmhan game more the ap- 
pearance of a real battle than any other game. 
The povvei-b of the chein are well ealeulabd for 
the defence of each other and the king where most 
vulnerable; and the rut’ha or war chariots arc 
certainly more analogous to an active state of 
waifure than rooks or castles. 

Peritoti or IVmduUanfc c/ic^i.— The Persian g.vme 
and table are both culled Shat rang, or more com- 
monly Shntrunj.' 

.Shsi, padsiui or. The king has the same moves 
aiifi iKiwers as in the Englibli game, hut caiuiut 
castle, nor is stale mate admitted. 

Fira, or more commonly vizier, is the general. 
U is the first' piece uioved on opening the game, 
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adrancing OMf step direct iu front, his piadah moving 
One stop at the same timoj this is said to be done by 
command of the king, that he may review and re- 
gulate the motions of the army ; afterwards lie can 
only ino\c diagonally, in advance or retrograde, 
one check Or step at a move, the same as the 
Burinha chekoy* 

Fil ill Pertic, hast in Ilindiistaiicc, arc two ele- 
phants. They move diagonally in advance or re- 
trograde, always two step^ at a move, and have, 
what Mr- Irwin calls, the motion of a rocket hoy 
bopping over the head of any pict e in their way, 
except the king, and taking any piece which stands 
On the second cheek from them in their range. 

Asp, Persian, or ghora, llindustaueo, are two 
boTse or cavalry; they have the same moves and 
powers as the English knight. 

Rookh, Persian, or rnt’h, Hindustanec.arctwo 
war chariots; they have exactly the same moves 
and powers as the English rook or castle. 

Piadahs, or peons, footmen, have the same moves 
and powers as the English paun, except that they 
advance only one sU‘*p at a time on opening the 
game, and that when any of them arrive at the 
last line of chocks on tiicir adversary’s section, 
should their own general have been taken, they are 
then called Firz, awl distinguished by a pawn of 
the adversary being placed oa the same square 
with them. 

W hcii the king is chocked by another piece, they 
asiy sheh, shell, or kish (the latter an Arabic 
word); and when chock-mated, they say shah-mat, 
which means the king is coiiqucvtd or driven to 
the last distress; or sometimes board or burd , the 
prize is gained or carried, though this expression 
is more generally used when nil the pieces arc 
takenexcept the king, and the game is coiisf queiitly 

^ ^As far as record is to be admitted in evidem e, the 
first, or Hindu «ame, above described, is the most 
ancient, and has great internal marks of aiitiipiity, 
namely, the iinp<TiV:ctioiis iiiCidciii to rudimcntal 

science. . 

The weakest flank of each army is here oppos- 
f d to its antagonist’s force — and the piece iu each 
army wliich would be of most use on the flanks, is 
placed in a situation when* its operations are 
crani|>e<l; and although it appears that two armies 
arc allied against the other two, yet the inconve- 
nience of their battalia in a great measure remains; 
besides, it also appears that each separate army 
has to guard against the treachery of its ally, as 
well as a*4aiiist the common enemy ; fo'* it is re- 
commended, and allowed to either of the kings, to 
seize on the throne of his ally, that he may obtain 
complete command of both armies, and prosecute 
conquest for himself alone. But if the l>iittalia 
were as perfect as in the European game, the cir- 
cumstance of using dice, to determine the moves, 
is fetal to the claim of pre-eminence, or of science, 
which attaches to the European game, and places 
the ancient Hindu game on a level with back- 
gammon, in which we often see the most consum- 
mate abilites defeated by chdAce. 

Exclusive of the dcflnition of the game m the 
Amaracosba, namely, that the tour angas, or mem- 
bers, are elepbanto, horses, chariots, and foot sol- 
diers, there arc aontradictioni in the rules given by 
Gotoma and others translated by Rad-lia-cant, 
which arc irreconcilable, unless w'e 8uppo«ie they 
treat of different games. The first says, that “ The 
king, the elephant, and the horse may slay the foe, 
hut cannot expose themselves to be slain. • Hence 
we infer that the ship and foot soldiers alone are 
vulnerable. In another place the commentator 


says, *• If a pawn can march to any square on tire 
opposite extremity of the board, except that of the 
king or ship, he assumes whatever power belonged 
to that square, which promotion is called shaUpada, 
or six strides.’* This contradicts the former rule. 
And again, “ Bub this privilege of sbat-pada was 
not allowable in the opinion of Gotoma ; when a 
player had three pawns on the chess bciard, but 
when only one pawn, and one ship remained, the 
pawn might even advance to the square of a king 
or ship, and assume the power of either.** Fi\»in 
the whole we may gather, that in this game there 
is much ahstriisencss ivith little science, which af- 
fords strong presumption of its being rudimcntal. 

We place the Chinese game the second in the 
series, because there is a record of its relative an- 
tiquity; but not from conviction : for the next iiu- 
pioveinent of the ancient Hindu game ajipenrs to 
have been that which at present obtains amongst 
the linrinhas, who arc Hindus of the Fdli tribe, and 
derive all their literature and science from the 
common source. In tlie Burmhan game the first 
dawn of perfection appears, while the ancient 
Hindu names, according to the Amaracosha, arc 
retaineil, the two armies are consolidated, and com- 
manded by a general immediately under the rye of 
the king,\he order of the battalia improved, and 
chance n’jected. 

The Persian game is but a slight variation in 
principle from the Bnruiha ; the oi’dcr of battle is 
restrained to one motlc, and the foot soldiers and 
principals each drawn up at the extreme face of the 
boanl or liclil of battle, in rank entire, according to 
the impiovcfl system of modern warfare. Other 
alterations appear to me adventitious, or the cflicct 
of caprice rather than judgment. 

The modern European game appears to be an im- 
provement on the Persian, and only requires that 
the original names should be restored to the pieces 
to give it foil claim to pre-eminence. 

Wc repeat it, wc an* at some loss to know where, 
the Chinese game ought to be placed; hut its 
claims to prct'edcnce are of little importance. Tlio 
account of its invention, for wltich we are in- 
debted to Mr. Eyies Irwin, is as follows. 

Three hundred and sci'eiity years after the time 
of Confucius, or 1965 years ago (174 years befi»rc 
Christ), Hung Cochce, king of the Kiangnan, sent 
an cxjMsditioii into the Shensi country, under the 
command of a mandarin, called liemsing, to con- 
quer it. After one successful (Campaign, the sol- 
diers were put into winter quarters, where finding 
the wcathcrmuch colder than what theyhadbeen ac- - 
ciistoincd to, and being also deprivcxl of their wives 
and families, the army in general became impatient 
of their situation, and clamorous to return home. 
Heinsing, upon this, revolved in his mind the bad 
Consequences of complying with tlicir wishes : 
and tlie necessity of soothing his troops and recon- 
ciling them to their position appeared urgent, in 
order to finish his operations the ensuing year. 
He was a man of genius as well as a good soldier, 
and having contemplated sometime on the sulject, 
he invented the game of chess, as well for an 
amusement to his men in their vacant hours, as to 
inflame their military ardour, the game being^wholly 
founded on the principles of war. The strata- 
gem succeeded to his wish; the soldiery were de- 
lighted with the game, and forgot in their daily 
contests fur victory the inconvenience of their post. 
Ill the spring the geneial took the field again, and 
in a few months ailded the rich country of Sliciisi 
to the kingdom of Kiangnan, by the defeat and 
capture of Chonpaycn, a famous warrior among ^ 
tbc- Chinese. On this conquest Hung Cochee a«- 
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snmed the title of emperori and Cboupaycn put an 
end to his own life in despair.’* 

We have met with a similar tale among the 
Persian writers, but such tales are easily fabricat- 
ed, and from the comjdaisance of national vanity 
as easily credited. 

'I*hat flansing introduced this game with morlifi* 
ratjons suited to the genius and manners of the 
Chinese fur the purposes ascribed above, we eau 
readily believe; but the introduction of artillery or 
rocket li(»ys, the general perfection of the game, 
similitude to the Hindu game, and date of the sup- 
posed invention, arc strong evidences against its 
uriirinality. 

We are awnre that there are many other games 
of chess played in Asia; but we consider them 
merely as anomalies, unimportant or unwortliy of 
note; the four we have adduced are the principal^ 
to wliicli all the others may be referred. 

The. honourable Mr. Daines Barrington has taken 
coDsidcmhIc pains on the subject of the various 
etymologies of the terms piecest &c; and tlie ren- 
.lun he assigns for the uncouth form of the pieces as 
made in Europe is very just, viz. that we received 
tlic game from the Araiis, who, as Mahomedans, 
being prohibited the use of paintings or engraved 
images, merely gave to their chess pio<'e 8 such dis- 
tinct forms as enabled them to readily recognize 
them ill play ; and such arbitrary variation being 
once introduced, otlu rs naturally followed, accord- 
ing to the caprice or taste of each new iiiiiuvator. 

iiiit he differs from doctor Hyde and sir William 
Jones ill respect to our exchequer being named 
from the chos-tablc; proving tliat the term was not 
directly so di'rived : yet this is not proving it was 
not derived indirectly; for alti'ough the game of 
clicss might nut huie been known to the na- 
tions of modern Europe so early as the Norman 
conquest, yet it appears from the check or reckon- 
ing board found at Pompeii, and from the Latin 
name sraccario^ that the u.se of the table wa.s very 
early known in Europe; and therefore sir William 
Jones may still he right in deriving exchequer 
from chaturdiiga. One reiiiarkable coiiicidcnce 
in the Asiatic tables may be noticed ; they are all 
bubdividcdiiiiosixty-foiir squares, blit iiotclieckcred. 

The piece wo call the king is also so styled in 
all the gniiios we are aecpiaiiitcd with, except the 
Cliinesi'yWlio call it thcclioohong, or scientific hi war. 

The piece we call the queen, the honourable Mr. 
J^arrington derives from the Persian, jiherz, or 
general ; and exposes the absurdity of calling this 
piece a queen, hy askinghow ive are to metamorphose 
a foot soldier or pawn into a queen* as admitted in 
the English game, &c. Sir William Jones more cor- 
rectly writes it ferz, and adds “ hence the French 
have derived ui^rge, If se, the blunder arises 

from French gallantry. Fierge in French is virgOy 
and consorted with the king, they, hy a very natural 
transition, made their virgin a queen. But whence 
the Persian title of ferz? Mr. Richaixlson merely 
informs us that ferz, ferzeen, tcrzaii, and ferzee, 
mean the queen at chess. The common term for 
this piece in the Peisian language is vizeer, or 
vuzeer, a minister, but in their emphatic way of 
writing and speaking, they have in this case made 
a noun substantive of a distinctive adjective, to 
denote the eminence, of the piece, as we shall have 
further occasion to notice. Fvi z, or ferzan, there- 
fore, neither means queen nor general in a literal 
sense; but eminent, distinguished,' &c. Ferzee' 
further in«ans science, learning, wisdom, &c. 

The piece we call a castle or rcok, Mr. Barring- 


ton says is derived from the Italian S rorce>« 4 Nit 
what is H rocco (the castle) derived from ? Sir 
William Jones says, It wero in vain to seek an 
etymology of the word rookh in the modern Per- 
sian language, for in all the passages extracted 
from Fcniaiisi and Jami where rokli is conceived 
to mean a hero, or a fabulous bird, it signifies i>er- 
liaps 110 more than a check or fiice.*'— •All our en- 
quiries teach us that in this instance also a uame 
has been formed from a quality ; and that in mo- 
dem Persian rookh means facing or bearing in n 
direct line; and applied to the rookh at clicss^ and 
its moves, is very appropriate; attbe same time 
we have no doubt that the Persian was originally 
derived with the game from the Hindus^ iriio call 
the piece' rot’h and rut’ha; and denominate the 
ship or boat, which is substituted for the castle, 
either nauca or roca. The corruption is as easy 
as the French vierge from pherz or ferz, and the 
only difference is that Pi^rsian pride has ciideavoun- 
ed to legitimise the blunder by assigning a reason 
fot it. 

The pieces wecallbishops,Mr.BaiTiTigtoiisays are 
called by the French fou or fools, and supposes the 
epithet tn have been bestowed on them by some 
wag, because kings and queens were anciently at- 
tended hy fouls. 

We arc ready to admit that war is but too ofien 
the offspring of vice and folly, and that it is no 
great proof of wisdom in bishops to forsake their 
habits of iieace for war, but think it is rctiuiiig a lit- 
tle too much to stigmatise them in particular as fouls 
on that arcouiit. —Sir William Joiic.sadducesainore 
legitimate derivation, in supposing the fol or fou 
of the French (tor it is pronounced both ways oc- 
casionally) to be derived from the Persian fil or 
feel, ail elephant. In Italian these pieces arc still 
denomiiinti^ il aUino or the elephant, and so they 
were in England at the beginningof the seventeenth 
century. — I’erhaps the French fou may have been 
derived from the Chinese fou, the grave council- 
lors who attend on the choohoiig or general, anil 
who have the same diagonal moves as the bishops; 
and tUcir inaiiduriu caps may have been chaugeil 
with their names for mitres, a.s we now see them 
engraved. 

The pieces we call knights or horses have in ge- 
neral the same appellation in other languages. 

The pawns, it is easy to perceive, are derived 
from paon(nfoot) Hiiidustance, piadab Persian, 
and padati Sanscrit. 

Doctor HydcobseiTCS, “That the word chess is 
derived from the Persian word shah or king, which 
word Is often used in playing, to caution the king 
against danger. Hence Europeans and others have 
denominated the game shachiludium and shuilu- 
diuen ; and the English chess.** 

The term matt used at the termination of the 
game is from the Persian shah-mat, the king ia 
conquered or driven to the lasb distress. 

'J'he Persians also have a term peculiar to them- 
selves, to denote the advancement of a pawn or 
piada. When it arrives at the last line of checks 
in the adversary’s divison, they say it is ferzeen or 
distinguished, and in case the vizeer or fei’z has 
been lost, it'as.snme.sits rank, and is distinguished 
by one of the adversary’s pawns being placed on 
the same square with it. 

For I he purpose of comparing the European with 
the Asiatic gaine,wehereannexa comparative table 
of the names and terms used at the game of chess 
in fiuir principal Asiatic, and four priucix>al Ean>« 
peen, languages. 
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COMPARATIVE TABLE 6f Terms used at the Game of Chessp ia four principal Asiatic and fouiv 

principal European Lauguugus. 


English. 

French. 

Italian. 

German. 

Sanscrit. 

Persian. 

Chinese. 

Burmha. 

Chess, 

E'chccs, 

Se'acchi, 

Scachkspiel 

Ch.'iturangii 

chaturaji, 

Shutraiig, 

shatrnnj, 

* 

(Jhnke choo- 
hongki. 

Chit-tharcin. 

King, 

Rui, 

Re, 

Koenig, 

Raja, 

Shah, pad- 
shah. 

ClK>i>liMng.(ge- 

nenaliNNiino,) 

Mcng. 

Queen, 

Dame, 

Bcj,'na 

daii.e,* 

KotMiigin, 

dame. 

Mantrl 

(piiiiie 

minister,) 

Vizir Ferz 
Ferzi (mi- 
nister,) 

Sou, (counsel- 
lor,) 

Cliokoy. 

(general.) 

Bishop, 

Fou, 

Alfinoi 

Springer, 

Hasti, Pilu, 
(ciephant) 

Fil Pil (ele- 
phant,) 

Tediong, '(cle- 
phaiiL) 

Chein, (ele- 
phant.) 

Knight, 

Cavali''!', 

1 

Cava lien*, 
c.iva;\ 

Ritter, 

Aawa, 

(horse) 

Astp, Feres 
(horse) 

Mai, (horse,) 

Mhee, (caval- 
ry.) 

Castle or 
rook, 

Tour, 

roi, 

KolCu, 

blepiiant, 

lochc, 

R i‘/iia, (a 
car) Nau-i 
ca, or roca 
\ii sh’p or 
h »nt,) j 

Rukh, 

Tehe (war 
chariot) 

Rut ha, (war 
chariot.) 

Pawn, 

PIcn, 

P.d'Hfi. 

pceluiia, 

Baur, 

1 

Padati, pa- 
dica, (foot 
soldier) 

P»*aelah, 

bielek, 

Paon, (artil- 
le'ry) 

Vein, (foot 
soldiers.) 

Check, 

Ciieckuiate, 
or mate. 

L'.diec au 
ro,, 

f/ciicc et 
mat, 
mat. 

li'eaccoral 

le. 

Scae;co 

matto, 

Sehach, 

Schach 

matt. 

1 

Shc;h, kUh, 
kisht, 

Mat, she>h 
mat, 

Ping, foot sol- 
diers, 

Kwai. 

Shoombe. 


N. B« The Sanscrit and Persian terms in this table are expressed according to sir W. Joncs’a 
system of orthography. As. Res. Vol. i. 


Modern European boanl, as we have 
already observed, is divided into sixty -four rcet- 
angular sfpiures, cheque red alternately black and 
white. The pieces played with are tliirty-two in 
number, of tiiHereut forms, denominations, and 
powciS, divided into two colours or parties. Tlie 
king and bis officers, being tight pieces on each 
sidci are ranged at opposite ends upon the first 
lines of the boaid. 

The white king must he iqion the fourth a black 
square, at one cpcl of the board, ri’ckuning from 
the right: the black or red king 'Upoii the fifth, a 
white square, at the other end of the board; fippo- 
site to each other. The white queen must he 
upon the fifth, a white square, uii the left of her 
king. The black queen upon flit fourth, a black 
square, on the right of her king. The bishops 
must inQ placed on c^ach side of their king and 
queen* l*be knights on each side of the bishops. 
The rooks, in the two corners of the boaixl, next 
to the knights ; and the eight pawns, or common 
men, upon the eight squoren of the second line. 

The pieces and pawns on tiie side of each 
king take their names from him, as those on the 
side of the queen do from her, and aic called tlio 
black or white king's bishop; the king's knights; 
the king's rooks; .the king's pawns; the king’s 
bishop's pawns; the king's knight's pawns; and 
king’s rooks pawns; the black o; white queen's 


bishops ; the qiirrn’s kniglits ; tlie queen's rooks ; 
the queen'h pawns; the queen's bishop’s pawns; 
the queen’s knight’s pawns; and the queen’s 
rcKik's pawn*' The squares arc; iianied from the 
pieces, viz. where the king stands, is called the 
scpiarc of the king: where his pawn stands, is 
called the second square of the king: that heforu 
the; ];awn is railed the; third square of the king; 
that beyond it is called the fourth square of the 
king; and so of all the rest. 

T he king (the oriental chah) moves every way, 
but only one square at a time (exec^pt in the case 
of castling), and must always be at least one square 
distant from the .iiitngoiii«t king. The king may 
leap once in the game, either on his own side, or 
on the side of his queen (viz. the rook is moved 
into the next square; to the king; and the king 
move's to the square on the other side of him, 
w']iie;h is also called castling); provided ne'vertbe- 
less no piece is between him and the rook; nor 
after this rook hath been played; nor after the 
king hath be;eii moved ; nor when the king is in 
rVrx'k ; nor when the square over which he means 
to le;ap is viewed by an adverse man, who vfoiild 
cheek him in his passage. 

The queen (originally pherz, general) possesses 
the moves and powers of the rook, and bishop, in 
u straight line, and also anguKirly. 

The bishops (formerly 1\\, an eleph^t) move 
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only antfulavly, backward or forward, in the same 
colour a» each arc at Hrst placed, but can take at 
niiy distance when the road is open. 

The kniehtg (horse soldiers] move oldiquely, 
backward or forward, upon evciy thiid square, 
iiicitidiisf!: that which they stood on, from black to 
white, and from white to black, tlie lieads of 
the men, which no other is allowed to do. 

The rooks (at first rat*h, an armed chariot, 
orrukh, an hero) move in a right line, cither for- 
wards, backwards, or sidewny, through the whole 
tile, can stop at any square, and take at any dis- 
tance when no other piece intervenes. 

A pawn (peon, an atlcndnut) moves one square 
at a time, in a straight line forward, and takes 
the enemy angularly. He may l)c moved two 
sqnaivs the first move, but never backwards, and 
is prohibited from quitting his own file, except in 
case of making a captiiiv, when ho is moved into 
the place of the captive, and afterwards advances 
forward in that file. 

If tiie square over which any pawn leaps is 
viewed by an adversary, that man may take the 
pawn, and then inu.<%t he placed in the square over 
which the pawn hath leaped. A pawn getting to 
the head of the board upon the first line of the 
enemy (styled going to queen) may lie* changed 
for any one of the pieces lost in the course of the 
game, and the pieci* chosen niU'>t he placed on 
the square at which the pawn had arrived. 

The men eaii take the adversaties who stand in 
their way, provided the road lies open; or they 
may decline it, and must he set down in the same 
squares fmm which the contrary men arc taken. 

Wlicii the adversary’s king is in a situation to 
be taken by you, you must say check to liim ; by 
which you warn him to defend himself, either by 
changing his place, or by covering himself with 
one of his nu n men, or by taking the man who 
assaults him : if he can do none of these thing.s, 
he is check-mated (sheluna, the king is drat!) ancl 
loses tfie game. The king <!aniiot cliniige his 
8-.|uaro, if he by so doing goes into chc<‘k; and 
W'hen he has no man to play, and is not in check, 
yet is SI) blocked up, that he cannot move without 
going into check, this position is called a stalc- 
iiiatc, and in this rase the king, who is stale- 
mated, wins the game in England, but in France 
this situation makes a drawn game. 

Many clicss players give iiotuMs when the queen 
IS ill danger of being taken, by saying, cheek to 
the queen. 

Several variations have at different pcriwls been 
introduced into chess. In some of the eastern 
games the power of the pherz or minister (the 
piece we call queen) was very limited, being al- 
lowed only to move from square to scjuaiv, and 
never to be further than two from the king. Ta- 
merlane the Great did not think it beneath him to 
invent new pieces, which rendered the game more 
complicated, and after his death were disused. 
Carrera added two, the campioiic, and tht; c*cn- 
taiir: with two other pawns, and increased the 
squares to eighty. Arch-ehiss was played on a 
board with onfi hundred squares, besides two new 
pier<^, stiled the centurion and deciirion, and two 
pawns additional on each side. The diikc'of Rut- 
land’s game consisted of one hiitulrcd and fuily 
aquares, with fourteen pieces and fourteen jiawiis 
Oil each side, one of which was named tlic concu- 
bine, and another the crowned rook. The round- 
game was played on a round liourd, divided into 
aixty-four parts of four circles. The German 
military game, on one hmidi'cd and twciity-une 


squares, had on each side a king, two guards two 
cuirassiers, two dragoons, two huzzars, live can- 
non, and eleven fu^liers. The king and pawn's 
game was merely a curious variation from the 
common method ; where the king and pawns on 
one side were opi>used to the king, pieces, and 
pawns on the other, in w'hich the player, with the 
king and pawns only, was almost certain of win- 
ning. 

The Germans sometimes play a double game 
with two boanls by four people, two of a side, 
each not only playing his own game hut also as- 
sisting his partner. The Russians, in addition to 
other moves, give that of the knight to the queen ; 
they likewise play four persons at a time, two 
against two, on a board larger than usual, con- 
taining more squares, and a greater number of 
men. Denioivre shews a method of covering 
with the knight all the squares of the board in 
sixty-four moves. 

Some vvbim^ical people in England have lately 
endeavoured to alter the names of the chess men, 
by changing that of queen into iiiinistcr, rook to 
peer, and pawn to commoner; and instead of 
castling they say clusetting. The board by these 
innovator is technically calh'd the exchequer, 
the squares arc styled houses, the ranges of which 
in a straight line, from right to left, are denomi- 
natetl ranks, and pcrpenilicularly frodi one player 
to the other are files. 

Xihtive value of the piicet and patsns. 

King. • , . . 6.| Knight 

Queen 23I | Rook 15 

Bii»hup Pawn % 

The power of the king for attack or defence is 
as above stated, though from the principle of the 
game he is invaluable ; the powder of the pawn is 
as 2, but from its chance of promotion the real 
value >s calculated at 3}. 

Diffouiit irheck-mates ait-, a kniglit and bishop, 
or two bishops against a king; a rook and bishop 
against a rook, and a qiiccu against a bisliop and 
knight. 

Directions to he attended to in pfayb/g.— i. Move 
your pawns before your pieces, and afterwards 
bring out the pieces to suppoit them; theretbre the 
king’s, queen's, and bishop’s pawns should be the 
.first played, in order tooi>cn the game well. 

2. Do not play out .niiy of your pieces 
early in the game, because you tlKTcby lose 
moves, ill case your adversary can, by playing 
a pawn, make them retire, and also opens his 
game at tlic same time ; especially avoid playiu 
your queen out, till your game is tolerably well 
opened. 

3. Avoid giving useless checks, and never give 
any unless to gain some advantage, because you 
may lose tlie move if the adversary can either 
take or drive your piece away. 

4. Never crowd your game by having toa 
many pieces together, so as to prevent advancing 
or retreating your men as occasion may requirt'. 

5. If your game happens to he crowded, endea- 
vour to free it by exchanges of pieces or pawii.«, 
and castle your king as soon as coiivetiicnt ; after- 
wards bring out yuur pieces, and attack the ad- 
versary where weakest, 

6. When the adversary plays out his pieces be- 
fore his pawns, attack them us soon as you can 
with your pawns, by which you may ciowd his 
game, and moke him lose moves. 

7. Ne\"er attack the advri^ary's king without a 
sufllcicnt force ^ .and if he attacks yours, aud you 
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«annot reteliatei offer exchanges ; and should he 
letirc, when you present a piece to exchaugei he 
nav lose a move. It also may sometimes be ex- 
pedient to act ill this manner in case of other 
ttttirks. 

8. Play your men in guard of one another, so that 
if any bo taken, the enemy may also be captured 
by that \vb uh guarded yours, and endeavour to 
have as rooiiy guards to your piece as your ad* 
Tersary advances others upon it ; ami, if jmssiblc, 
let them be of less value than those he assails with. 
When you cannot well support your piece, sec if 
by attacking one of his that is better, or as good, 
you may not thereby save yours. 

9. Never attack but when well prepared, for 
thereby you open your adversary’s game, and 
prepare ,bitn to pour in a strong attack upon you, 
as soon as your weak one is over. 

xo. Never play till you have examined whether 
you are free from danger ly your adversary’s last 
move; nor offer to attack till you have considered 
what barm he would be able to do you by his next 
moves, in consequence of yours. 

II. When your attack fs in a prosperous way, 
never be diverted from it by taking any piece, or 
other seeming advantage, your adversary may 
purposely throw in your way*, with the intent that 
by your taking the bait he might gain a move 
which would make your design miscarry. 

I a. When in pursuing a well-laid attack, you 
find it necessary to force your adversary's de- 
fence, with the loss of some pieces ; if, upon count* 
ing as many moves forward as you can, you finil 
a prospect of success, sacrifice a piece or two to 
gain your end: these bold attempts make the 
finest games. 

13. Never let your queen stand so before the 
king, as that your adversary, by bringing for- 
wai^s a rook or a bishop, might check your king 
if she was not there, for you could hardly save 
her, or jierliaps at best must sacrifice her for an 
inferior piece. 

14. Let not your adversary's knight fork your 
king and queen, or king and rook, or queen and 
rook, or your tao rooks, at the same time; for in 
the two first cases, the king being forced to go out 
of chc'4rk, the queen or the rook must be lost; and 
in tlie two last a rook must be lost, at best, for a 
worse piece. 

15. Take care that no guarded pawn of your 
adversary fork two of your pieces; knights and 
rooks are part iculariy Tuable to this mode of attack ; 
also guard against cither a check by discovery, or 
a stale-mate. 

16. When the kings have castled on different 
sides of the board, attack with the pawns you 
have on that side where the adversary has castled, 
advancing the pieces, especially the queen and 
rooks, to support them; and if the adveraary's 
king has three pawns on a line in front, he should 
not stir them till forced to it. 

ry. Endeavour to have a move in ambuscade; 
that is, place the ^ucen, bishop, or rook behind a 
pawn, or a piece, in such a manner, as upon play- 
ing that pawn, or piece, you discover a check 
upon your adversary’s king, and consequently 
may often get a piece, or some other advanUge 
by it 

18. Never guard an inferior piece or pawn with 
a better, if you cai\ do it with a pawn, because 
that better piece may in such a case be, as it 
were, out of play. 

19. A pawn pnshed on, and well supported, 
•ftfitt costa the adversary a piece; but oue sepa- 


rated from the others is seldom of any value* 
And whenever you have gained a pawn, or other 
advantage, and are not in danger of losing the 
move thereby, make as frequent exchanges as 
you can. 

ao. If each player has three pawns upon tho 
boaid, and no piece, and you have a iiawii on one 
s'de of the board, and the other two on the otlier 
side, and your adversary's 3 are opposite to )'Our 
a, march witli your king to take his pawns; and 
if he mows to support them, go on to queen with 
your single pawn ; and if he attempts to hinder it, 
take his pawns, and push yours to queen ; that is 
to move a |>awii into the adversary’s back row, in 
order to make a queen, when the original is lust. 

a I. At the latter cud of a game, each party 
having only three or four pawns on different siilca 
of the board, the kings are to endeavour to gain 
the move, in eider to win tlie game. 

аа. When the adversary has no more than hi» 
king and one pawn on the board, and you a king 
only, you can never lose that game if yon bring 
and keep your king opposite to your adversary’s, 
when he is immediately either before or on one 
side of his pawn, and only one house between the 
kings. This must then either be a drawn game, 
or if the opponent persists in his endeavours to 
wiu, he will lose by a stale-mate, by drawing you 
upon the lust squaie. 

aj. When your ailvcrsary has one pawn on the 
rook's line, with a king and bishop against a king 
only, and his bishop is not of the colour that com- 
mands the corner-house his pawn is going to, if 
you can get your king into that corner, you can- 
not lose that game, but may win by a s^lc-mate. 

14. When you have only your queen left in 
play, oiifl your king happens to be in the position 
of stale-mate, keep giving check to your adver- 
sary's king, always taking care not to check him 
where he can interpose any of his pieces that 
Diake the stale: so doing, you will at last force 
him to take your queen, and then you win the 
game by being in stale mate. 

15. Never cover a check with a piece that a 
pawn pushed upon it may take, for fear of only 
getting that pawn for it. 

аб. Do not crowd your adversary’s king with 
your pieces, lest you inadvertently give u stale- 
mate. 

27. Do not b? too much afraid of losing a rook 
for an inferior piece ; although a rook is better 
than any other, except the queen, yet it seldom 
comes into play, so as to operate, until the end of 
the game; and it is generally letter to have ii 
worse piece in play than a superior out. 

28. When you have moved a piece, which your 
adversary drives away with a pawn, that is a bad 
move, your enemy gaining a double advantage. 
At this nice gayie no move can be indifferent. 
Though the first move may not lie much, between 
equally good players, yet the loss of one or two 
more, after the first, makes the game almost irre- 
trievable: but if you can recover th^ move, or 
the attack (for they both go together) you are in 
a fair way of winning. 

29. If ever your game is such that you' have 
scarce any tiling to play, you have either brought 
out your pieces wrong, or, which is worse, not at 
all; for if you have brought them out right, you 
must have variety enough. 

30. Do not be afraid of doubling a pawn: two in 
a direct line are not disadvantageous wliq^i sur- 
rounded by three or four others. Three together 
are stiong, but four that make a square, with the 
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oF Other pieces, well mailOfi;ed, form an in- 
vincible strength, and probably may produce yon 
a queen: on the contraiy, two pawns, with* an 
interval between are no better than one; and if 
you should have three over each other in a line 
your game cannot be in a worse situation. 

31. When a piece is so attacked that it is diffi- 
cult to save it, give it up, and endeavour to annoy 
your enemy in another place; for it often hap- 
pens, that whilst your adversary is pursuing a 
pirce, you either get a pawn or two, or such a 
situation as ends in his destruction. 

за. Supposing your queen and another piece 
arc attacked at the same time, and by removing 
your queen, you must lose the piece, if you can 
get two pieces in exchange for her, rather do that 
than retire; for the dilForcnce is more than the 
woith of a queen ; besides you preserve your si- 
tuation, wliich often is lietter than a piece ; when 
the attack and defence arc thoroughly formed, if 
lie who plays fii-st is obliged to retire by the |jer- 
soii wtio defends, that generally ends in the loss of 
the game on the side of iiim who attacks. 

33. Do not aim at exchanges witliout reason; a 
good player will take advantage of it, to spoil 
your situation, and mend his own : but when you 
are strongest, especially by a piece, and have not 
an immediate clieck-mate in view, then every 
time you exchange, your advantage increases. 
Again, when you have played a piece, and your 
adversary opposes one to you, exchange dirccUy, 
for he wants to remove you : prevent him, and 
do not lose the move. 

34. Every now and then examine your game, 
and then take your measures accordiugly. 

35. At the latter end of the game, especially 
when both queens arc off the boanl, the kings are 
capital pieces, do not lot yours be idle ; it is by 
his moans, geiicrallyi you must get the move and 
the victory. 

зб. As the qiioon, rooks, and bishops operate 
.at a distance, it is not always necessary in your 
attack to have them near your adversary's king; 
they do hc'tter at a distance, cannot be driven 
away, and prevent a stale-mate. 

37. When there is a piece you can take, and 
that cannot escape, do not hurry ; see where yoti 
can make a good move elsewhere, and take the 
piece at leisure. 

38. It is not always right to take your adver- 
sary’s pawn with your king, fur very often it hap- 
pens to be a safeguard and protection to him. 

39. When you can take a man with different 
pieces, consider thoroughly with which you had 
best take it. 

General maxims . — ^Whether you play the open or 
close game, bring out aTl your pieces into play 
before you begin the attack; for if you do not, 
and your adversary docs, you will always attack, 
or be attacked, at a great disadvantage; this is 
so essential, that you had better forego an advan- 
tage than deviate from it; and no person can ever 
play well who does not strictly practise this. In 
order to bring out your pieces properly, push on 
your pawns first, and support them with your 
pieces, thereby your game will not be crowded, 
and all your pieces will be at liberty to play and 
assist each other, and so co-operato towards ob- 
taining your end: and either in your attack or 
defence, bring them out so as not to be driven 
back again. 

a. When you have brought out all your pieces, 
which you will have done well, if you have your 


choice on which side to caslle ; then consider tho- 
roughly your own and adversary's game, and not 
only resolve where to castle, but likewise to at- 
tack where you appear strongest, and your enemy 
weakest. By this it is probable you will be able 
to break through your adversary's game, in which 
some pieces must be exchanged. Now pause 
again and survey both games attentively, and do 
lint let your impetuosity hurry you on too far$ 
at this critical juncture (especially if you still 
find your adversary pretty strong) rally your 
men, and put them in good order for a second or 
third attack, still keeping your men close and 
connected, so as to be of use to each other. For 
want of this method, and a little coolness, an al- 
most sure victory is often snatched out of a 
player's hands, and a total overthrow ensues. 

3. At tbu last period of the game, observe where 
your pawns are strongest, best connected, and 
nearest to queen, likewise mind how your adver- 
sary's pawns arc disposed, and compare these 
things together; and if you can get to queen be- 
fore him, proceed without hesitation; if not, 
hurry on with your king to prevent him : I speak 
now, as supposing all the noblemen are gone; if 
not, they are to attend your pawns, and likewise 
to prevent your adversary from going to queen. 

4. A single pawn cannot win if the adversary’s 
king is opposcil to it ; but its own king is placed 
before it, then the pawn may win. 

5. Two pawns against one must win in most 
cases; but the player, possessing the tuo, should 
avoid exchanging one of them for his adveraary’s 
pawn. 

6. A pawn, with any^icce, must win in every 
case, except with a bishop, when the pawn is on 
a rook’s tile, and the bishop does not command 
the square where the pawn must go to queeu. 

7. Two knights, without any other man, cannot 
give check-mate. 

8. Two bishops may win. 

9. A knight, with a bishop, may win. 

xo. A rook against either a knight or a bishop 
makes a drawn game ; as also docs a rook and a 
knight against a rook. 

I f . A rook with a bishop against a rook may 
will. 

xz. A rook with either a bishop or a knight 
against a queen make a drawn game. 

13. A queen against a bishop and a knight 
may win. 

14. A queen against a rook with two pawns 
makes a drawn game. 

15. A rook against either a bishop or a knight 
with two pawns makes a drawn game. 

In order to determine what shall be a drawn 
game, it is customary towards the conclusion to 
fix 50 more moves on each side as the number to 
ascertain that point. 

Laws Chest.^u If you touch your man you 
must play it, except that would expose your king 
to check, in which case you arc only, when pos- 
sible, to move the king ; and so long as you keep 
hold, you may place the said man where you 
please ; but once having quitted, you then duonot 
recal the move; though should any men be dis- 
placed by accident those are to be restored. 

2. If you touch one of your adversary’s men, 
he may insist upon your taking it; and wliei^ 
you cannot do so, then you are to move your 
king, provided that may be eflccted without put- 
ting him on check. 

3. If by mistake^ or othcraisc> you make a 
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fulse move, the opponent can oblijj^e you to move 
the (as in tht* id article); hut if he plays 
without notieiii!; the said false* move, neither of 
you can aft<M waids rooal it. 

4. If yon misplace your mon, and play tU'O 
nio\( s, it lii tli in your adversary's power whether 
he will permit you to he^iti tlic;;fame afresh. 

5. When the adveisary *'ives ehcck without 
warniiig, you 01*0 notuhli^riHl to jiotici* it anfil he 
floes; but if on his next move he warns you, each 
party must then iietract his last move, and the 
kiiii; he removeil off cberk. 

6. Should the opponent warn you of a (dieck 
without really givinju; it, uiid you have even moved 
your kiii,^^, or any other man, you are in such 
case allowed to I'ctrad before tlie opponent lias 
completed his next move. 

7. You arc not to ffive check to your advor- 
wary's king by any piece, which by so moving 
would ili»aovrr check on your own king. 

8. After your king or the nmk has ittoved, you 
cannot castle; and if you attempt it, the adver- 
anry may insist that you move either the king or 
rook. 

9. In each fr<Nli game, the players ha\'c the 
first nio\e altiTiiatf iy; but where the advantagi; 
of u picCf! or pawn i'. giM’ii, the player given that 
advantage isemlclrd to the lirst move. 

Chl^s-boarh. .f. The board or table 
oil which the game of chess is pluyed (Prior). 

Chl'ss-man. s. a puppet for chess 
(Loch), 

CHKST. 9 . (fy;^c, Saxon, efs/fl, Latin.) 1. 
A box in wliicb tilings arc laid up (ShaL). S. 
A CHEST of drawers.^ A case with move- 
able boxes or drawers. 3. The trunk of the 
IxHly, or cavity from the shoulders to the I'clly, 
that part which contains the heart and lungs* 
SeeliKEAST and Thorax. 

Chest, in oryctolog)'. See Petrosii.ex. 

Chest at Chatham was csiablishul in 
1688, for the benefit of luniined and super* 
annuated Kiiglish inuriners, out of which jien- 
sions arc paid to such for their lives. This 
fund was at first raised by a volunkuy inonthly 
contribution of the marmers out of their nav, 
and afterwards made perpetual by queen Eil- 
zabeth. 

By 43 Geo. III. c. 1 1 9. this institution was 
removed from Chatham to Greenwich, and 
denominated “ I'he cheat at Greenwich,” 
being committed to the iiiauagexnent of a body 
corporuie. 

Chest- FOUNDER. In veterinary science, 
a [leculiar debility in the shoulders, chest, aiiii 
fore-qiiartcrs of a horse. It is generally a 
chronic disc^ase subsequent to violent exertion, 
and acute inflammation produced from such 
cause ; the horse hi this case is totally incapable 
of moving either far or hist, and cannot be 
made to iiiove at all without great diflicuUy. 
Every limb labours, but chiefly the hlioiddcrs 
and lorc-quarlerh : in this case ilic trot becomes 
a jerk and the gallop a jump. The cure is 
dilliciilt: the best means of altcinpiing it are 
rest and very gentle and progressive exercise, 
the reverse of what he has men accustomed to. 
CH^/STED. (f. Having:! chest. 

CHESTER, crWEST-CHESTER.thc ca- 
pital of Chcshicc, with markets on Wedues<« 
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days and S.-tturdays, It is a place of great an- 
tiquity, and plainly ujipcars to have been u- 
Roman station. ] ts walls arc nearly two miles 
about, and have four gates. The four prin- 
cipal streets lire as if excavated out of the earth 
and himk many feet bcih adi the surface, 'fhe 
town contains houses, and 16,062 in- 

habitants, who are governed by a mayor, two 
sheriffs, and 24 aldermen, and sends two iiicin- 
bvrs to parliament. It is a place of consider- 
ablctrade, and has two celebrated fairs anmuiliy. 
It bus a strong castle and 10 churches, besides 
the cathedral. The bishopric of Chester was 
erected in I.j 41, and is valued in the king's 
hooks, at 420/. l.v. 8</. Lut. 63. 12 N. Lon. 
3. 3 W. 

Chester, a county of Pennsylvania, 44 
miles long, and 22 broad. In 179^1 *1 
taineil 27,937 inhabitanis. Its capital is West- 
Chester, in Liii. 3t). 64 N. Lon. 76. 3 \V. 

Chester-l e-Street (the Cuneaccstre 
of the Saxons), a small thoroughfare town be- 
tween Newcastle and Durham, with a good 
church anil line spire. This church is colle- 
giate, ant^was formerly the see of a bishop, 
until removed with the body of St. Cuthbcrl 
(in 99.6; to Durham. 

CliESTKliriKLl), a town of Derbyshire, 
with a market on Saturdays, h is governed 
by a innvor, and next to iXTby is the most 
consideralile trading town in the county; con- 
taining about 4,270 inhahitunts. Here are 
slocking manufactures, potteries, iron works, 
ike. Lai . 63. 1 8 N. Lon. 1 . 27 W. 

(-IlESNUT, ill botany. See Fagus. 

(’hesxut (Horse). See il’IscuLUS. 

Chhsnut (Indian Rose). See Mesua. 

('hesxut, a colour like that of the kernel 
of the fruit. 

( IlEVAL DK FRISI-:, a large piece of 
timber ]>icrce(], and traversed with wooden 
spikes, iinncd or pointed w’ith iron, five or 
SIX feet long. The term is French, ami pro- 
perly .signifies a Fries»laiul horse ; us having 
been first invented in that country. It is 
also called a turnpike or turnic|uct. Its use 
is to (lefL'ud a passage, stop a bread], or make 
a retrenchment to slop the cavalry. It is sonie- 
liiiics aico mounted on wheels, with artificial 
fires, to roll down in an assault. Krrard ob- 
serves, that the prince of Orange used to en- 
clo.se his cninpwitii chevaux dc frise, placing 
them over one another. 

ClIEVALEH, ill the manage, is said of a 
horse, when, in passing upon a walk or trot, 
his off fore- leg crosses or over-laps the near 
fore-leg every second motion. 

^ ('IIlrlVALlER, a French term, ordinarily 
signifying a knight. The word js formed of the 
French ihevalf horse, and the barbaroim Latin 
cavatliis. It is used, in heraldry, to signify 
any e.*iv.dier, or horseman armed at all points; 
by the Rmimm ciAlcd cataphraclns rquer : now* 
out of use, and only to be seen in coat-ar- 
mour. 

(’HEVAUX DE nilSE. See Cheval 

dr FKISE. 

CHEVIOT, orTiviOT hills, artdgeof 
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mountains whicli run from N. to S. through 
Cumberland and Northumberland, remarkable 
for obstinate battles between the English and 
Scots. 

CHE'VEN. s. (ckevesne, French.) A fish; 
the chub. 

CMEVRIL. s. icheveraUf French.) A kid; 
kid leather; ohsoltXc (Skakspearc). 

CHE^VISANCE. i. (Frencli.) Enter- 
prise; achievement: not in use (Spenser). 

CHE'VUON, orCHRVKRON, in heraldry, 
one of the honourable ordinaries of a shield, 
representing two rafters of an house, joined to- 
gether as they onght to stand ; it was anciently 
Uic form of the priestesses' head attire : soine 
say it is a syinl)ol of protection ; others, of 
constancy; others, that it represents knights' 
spears, Ac. It contains the (ifth part of the 
field. See IIgualdry. 

jfoCHEW. V. a. (ceopyan, Saxon.) l.To 
grind with the teeth ; to masticate (Arbuthnot). 
2. To meditate ; to ruminate in the thouglifs 
(Prior). 3. To taste without swallou'ing 
(JJacon). 

To Chew. «. «. To champ upon; to rumi- 
nate (Pope). 

CllEWlNG-BALI^, among farriers, balls 
made of asafcetida, liver of antimony, bay -wood, 
junijier-wood, and pcllitory of Spam , which 
being dried in the sun, wrap|)cd in linen cloth, 
arc tied to the bit of the bridle for the horse to 
chew. They are said to create an appetite. 

CHEYNK (George), an ciuinc-ni physician. 
He was born in Scotland in 167 1| and edu- 
cated at Edinburgh. At the age of .10 lie came 
to London, and led a jovial life ; in conscoiiencc 
of which, he became so corpulent that liis life 
was a burden to him. He then had recourse 
to a vegetable diet, wlrich removed his com- 
plaints, and reduced liis weight from 3S stone 
to about 24: he died at Bath, aged 72. The 
doctor was a 111.10 of abilities, and published 
Philosophical Principles of Religion, natural 
and revealed ; the English Malady, or a trea- 
tise of Nervous iJi'scases ; Fluxiorium Metho- 
clus Invorsa, sive quantitatuin fluentium leges 
Generationes, Ac. 

CHI ABRERA (Gabriel), esteemed the Pin- 
d.ir of Italy, was bom at Savona in 1552, and 
studied at "Rome. The Indian princes, tuirl 
Urban VI II., gave him public marks of their 
esteem. He wrote many poems, but his lyric 
verses are mosC'admircd. He died at Savona in 
1638, aged $6, 

CHIAN pepper. ScePiPEit indicum. 

Chian turpentine. See Chio-tvr- 

PENTINE. 

CHIAPA, a province of Mexico, in North 
America, abounding in cjichineal, cattle, fruits, 
and honey. It brings in a good revenue to 
Spain. ^ 

Chiap A, an episcopal town of Mexico, in 
North America, the capital of Chiapa. Lat. 
17. 10 N. bm. 94. 4h W. 

CHlAREN^, one of the four districts of 
the Mocea, in European Turkey. Its principal 
town, which is a seaport, is of the same name. 
Lat 3f . 50 N. Lon. 3i. 35 £. 
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CHlARL a town of Brescia, in Italy, be- ' 
longing to the Venetians. Lat. 45. 30 N. 
Lon. 10. 17 E. 

CHIAROSCURO, effect produced in paint- 
ing or drawing, by an artful conduct and union 
of colours and light and shade. Sec Paint- 
ing* 

CHI A VENN A, a large town of the Grl- 
sons, in Switzerland. The inhabiuints, who 
are Roman Catholics, trade priiiciuiilly in wine 
and delicate fruits, l^t. 4(i. 19 N. Lon. 9. 
igE. 

CHIAUSI, among the Turks, oflficcrsoni- 
ployeil in executing the vizirs, bashaWs, .^lul 
other great, men. The orders for doing ibis, 
the grand signior sends wrapped up in a black 
cloth; on the reception of which they perform 
their oHirc. 

CIIIBOU GUM. A spurious kind of 
elcmi. 

CHICA'NK. s. (chicane, French.) l.Tlie 
art of protracting a contest by petty objectitni 
and artihee (Locke). 2. Artihce in general 
(Prior). 

ToChica'ne. ?». n. (chicaner, French.) 
To prolong a contest hy tricks. 

CHICA'NER. s. (vhicaneur, French.) A 
iKtty soplustcr; a wrangler (Locke). 

CHICA'NEUY. s. (chirnnerie, French.) 
Sophistry; mean arts of wrangle (Arhnthnot). 

CHICHESTER, the capital of Sussex, hav- 
ing markets on Wednesdays and Saturdays. It 
sends two members to pariiament, and is go- 
verned by a mayor, recorder, deputy-recorder, 
14 aldermen, ux bailiffs, 27 commoners, and 
a portrcvc. l^oni the market-place, the four 

r ss of the city, which is walled round, may 
seen. It is the see of a bishop ; the bi- 
shopric being first erected at ScLc^, about 681 , 
was aflcrwardA removed to Chichester, about 
IO7O; it was valued in the king's books, temp. 
Henry VIIl.at (i77^ l.y. 3d. pcraniniiii. The 
bishop retains his own tenths, a? also those of 
several other dignities and benefices witliiu his 
diocese. This city contains H31 houses, and 
4,744 inhabitants. Lat. 50. 50 N. Ijon. o. 
48 W. 

CHICK. Chi'ckrn. s. (cicen, Saxon; 
kiecken, Dnlcli. Chicken is the old plural of 
chick, ihoiigli nnw» used as a singular noun.) 

1. Theymirigof a bird, particularly of a hen, 
or small bird (Daoies. Swift,) 2. A word of 
icndeme-^s (Shakspeare). 3. A term for a 
young girl (Swift), 

CHICKEN.!>0X. See Varicella. 
Ciil'CKEN-rihARTED. b. Cowardly; ti- 
morous; learful (Spenser).* 

CHICK-PEA. In botany. SeeCiCER. 
CHICKF.S. In botmiy. SeeCiCER. 
CHICKLING VETCH. In botany. See 
Latiiyrus. 

CHU'KWEED. In Imtany. SeeAiciNE. 
Chick WEED (African). SeeMotLUGo. 
Chtckweed (Berry-bearing). See Cu- 

CUBALUS. 

CiiiCKWEEO (Great). Sec S tellaria. 
Chick WEED (Mountain). See Mobh* 

RINGIA. 
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CiiicKWEED (Mouse-ear). See Cera* 

STIUM. 

Chick WEED (Small-water). See Mon- 

'IIA. 

To ('lill)K. w. a. preler. chid or chodp\ 
part, ih'nl or chidden (ci’tuu, Saxon). 1. To 
KiiMve; ^) check ifVallvr). To <lrl\c with 
reproof (Shafisprure), 3. To hlame j lo rc- 
])rojc1i (/Vior). 

To Chide, v. n. 1. To clamour ; to scold 
{Sw{ft). li. To (juarri-l with (.S7/(jA.v/;<‘flr£’). 3. 
To make a noise (SkaLsptwe), 

Cili'DlTl. s. A rcbiilvLr j a reprover iShak- 
sprarc). 

ClllOI.KlGIIf or Chcdleigh, a town 
of l)e von^liiro, with a niarkel on Saturdays. 
Lai. .')(). :j.'i N. Lon. .3. IVS W. 

a. {chfft the head, hVneb.) 1. 
Principiilj ino?t<*ihisient iPopr), if. I'.niinciii; 
extraordinary (Piovcrh). 3. Capital; of the 
first order {Locke), 

Chiei', a teini si^Aiiifyiiiff the head or prin- 
cipal part of a thing or |k rsoii. Thus we say, 
the chi' fnfa party, ihe rliief of a fan.ily, tk*e. 
The vvr^rd is foimed of the Freiurli chtj\ \w'd {\ ; 
of the (jrei k caput , head ; tiioiigh Me- 

nage dcriws it from llic Italian (upo, furtiied 
of the Latin caput, 

(hiiEi*, in heraldry, is tlrn which takes up 
all the upper [mrt of the csTutclieoti from side 
lo sid«', and rcpresenl.’i a mjin’.s head. In vhuj\ 
iniporcs something home iii the chief |xirt or 
lot) of the eseulchton. , 

ClU'KrLKSS. «. Wanting a head ; being 
\tilhout i leader {Pape). 

CIirKFLY. ad, Piinripallj^; eminently ; 
more than com nion {Urydnt), 

CIII'h.FRlM .V. ^(froin chief.) A small 
rent ])ai(! to the lord paramount {SpciLwr), 

C! i I'Pl’TAl N. s. (from chief.) I . A leader ; 
a coniinaiidcr {Spenser), a. Tiw head of a 
clan {Daeies). 

CIIIEVANCI-:. 4-. Tn.irick, in which 
money is extorted; as dhconp.t ; olholiie 
{Borov). 

CHICjOL. In entcmiology. S^erui.Ex. 

CllILULAlN, pernio in medielne, a tu- 
mour afl’eeling the feet and hamU; aeeom- 
panied with an inflamntatinn, ];nin, and some- 
times an ulcer or sohitinn of con tin nit > , ('lul- 
blain is compounded of chiH and /•//.*;.' ; q. d. 
a blain or sore hy cold. Chill lnins ate oc- 
casioned hy excessive cold dimiiihliing the vhal 
energy Af the p^rt, and stopping ilic motion of 
the blood in the capillary vcs'IoIs. See the 
artich PRRNia. ■ 

CHILD. s. plwr. Children, (cil't), Saxon .) 
wifant, or \cry \<»iing person {flake). 
in the line oi (hiatiori, opposed to the 
parent {Addison). 3. Any thing the product 
or eflect of another. 4. To he with Child. 
To be pregnant.^ 

Children, besides the honour and reverence 
which they owe to their pan ' , ought likc- 
wij*e to contribute to their support, when they 
need assistance. The Athenian laws obliged 
.all children to provide for their father, wfien 
teduced to poverty ; with aii cxccpiioii to spu- 
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rious children, to those whose cliastily bait 
been deiilcrl by consent of the father, and to 
those who ha(l not been put into any way of 
gaining a livelihood. Our laws agree with 
those of Athens in the (irst )>artiailar ; but in 
the other cases, a child is compellable by stat, 
4.3 Plliz. c. Q. if able, to pro\ide for a wicked 
asid unnatural progenitor. Sec R a u f n t , to. 

To Child, v, n. (from the noun.) To 
bring children {Arbnthnot). 

CIir[.DBKAllING. particip. s. The act 
of bearing chillrcn {Milton). 

CliPliDHLD. s. The state of a woman 
briogmg a child, or being in labour {Arbiith^ 
not). 

CHl'LDniimi. .V. Travail ; labour (5i(/.) 

(*HrLLhvl). a. Furnished with a child 

{Shahspeat e). 

Clin.DiaiMASS day. (from r/zi/t/ and 

mass.) 'riie. day of the uTck throughout the 
year, answering to the day on wliich the feast 
of the Holy Immcciiisis solemni/eil {Carew). 

CIU'LiiiiOOD. s. (from child.) 1, The 
slate of rnfants; the time iu which v/e arc 
eliildren (VogcrA). 2. The time of life be- 
tween infancy and piiheriv {Arlmthnot). 3. 
'rhe pr()j)enics of a cliild {hryden). 

CIlPIilHSIl. a. (from r/ii/(/.) 1. Having 

the qualities of u child ; triiling ; ignorant ; 
simple {Bacon), 2. Hecoming only cltildreti ; 
puerile {Sidney). 

Cill'LDlSHLV. ad. In a childish trifling 
wav : like a child (JfaifwarU). 

CiH'LDISllNKSi^. A*. {Itom childish.) l. 
Puerility; irilliugness {Locke). 2. Harmless- 
iicss (Shak.spcure) . 

(’ill'l^DlJ^SS. a. (from child.) Without 
chillicu ; wilhoul offspring {Milton). 

CIll'LDLlKK. a. (from child and Uhc.) 
necomiug or he^^eming a child {Hooker). 

(’lHLI)-\\ IT, a jiower lo take a fine of a 
bonchvoinan gotten williehild without the con- 
sent £»f her ion!. 

CHILDRICN (Illegitimate). See Bas- 
tards. 

Witli \ rciud lo the greatest number of child- 
ren that ha\c been borne by one woman, llu! 
most exlra(,nlinrn^ fact which has yet come lo 
onr know ledge 'is mentioned in tlic History of 
NcwcaslL*, publi lwd in 17 J) 7 , and corrolio- 
nte.l by Xos. ()(^8 and of the llarleian 
A \vea%er iu Scotland had by one wife, 
a Scotch wru.an, sixty-two children ! Forty- 
six sons attained the age of maturity, ronie of 
whom wcie living at Newcastle in Ui:U), when 
.T. Delaval, esq. rode thirty miles to be saiisfud 
of the iriuh of the rejMUt :"of this numcroiis ia- 
inily only four daughter;, lived to be women. 

CHILI, a country of South America, situat- 
ed beuveen the latitudes of 2.^ and 4.'* degrees 
souti), and between the longitudes of 6'5 and 
83 degrees wc;,t. It has Peru on the north. 
La Plata on the cast, Patagonia on the south, 
and the Pacific ocean on the west. Both the 
air and soil on the west side arc abundantly 
better than on the east, for when the east 
side of the Andca is covered wUh gross f apours, 
the heavens are bright and clear on tl)e west 
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The east side also is a barren desert^ but |he 
west produces various kinds of com, fruits, and 
flowers, in the greatest plenty. When writers, 
therefore, relate, that the cold is severe in Chili, 
and tlie rivers frozen, that is only to be under- 
stood of the tops of the mountains, wlierc the 
rivers .nid springs are really covered with icc in 
the winter season, and the air very pierciin;. 
The countr)^ near the Pacific Ocean enjoys a 
flue temperate air, and a clear serene lieaven, 
for most part of the year. The soil produces 
almost all sorts of coin, wine, and such fruits 
as are found under the same parallels in Eurn{)e 
and Asia. Their bread was made of maize or 
Indian corn, before the wheat of Europe was 
brought over. Their foreign trade consists in 
e.xporiiiig tlitirgold, silver, copper, corn, (Icsh, 
wine, oil, salt, hemp, flax, leather, hides, and 
tallow, to the northern plantations. In ex- 
change lliey receive, from Lima and Panama, 
themercliaiidize of the East Indies and Euroiie, 
which are brought to the port of Callao. Ihc 
natives of Chili are a brave people, and haxc 
frequently di f aied the Spaniards, so that they 
have iie\ ?r oecii entirely subdued. 

CHILIAD, an assemblage of several things 
ranged by thousands. 'I'he w'ord is formed 
of the Greek mille, a thousand. 

CillLl A'LOllON. (from A solid 
figure ha\ing 1000 faces. 

ClULi VGON, in geometry, a regular plain 
figure of 1000 sides and ingle^J. 

CHILL, a. (eele, Saxon.) 1. Cold ; that is 
cold to the touch {Milton), 2. Having the 
sensation of enld {Hntrr). J. Dull; not warm; 
n.)l firward. 4. Depressed; dejected; dis- 
couraged. a, UnatiVclionate ; <'ol(I of temper. 

Chill.. .V. CSilness; cold lJ)fr/iaid,) 

To CiiiLL. />. a, (from the ailjeclive.) 1. To 
make cold { Dnjden, Crwch.) 2. To depress ; 
to deject {Uo^vrs). 0. To blast with cold 
{Black taurv) . 

CHI'LLINF^S. s. (from chilly,) A sensa- 
tion of shiveiiim; cfild {Arhulhiot), 

fdlll.LlNf.WOimi (Vyilhani), an emi- 
nent di\ ine of the chureii of England, was born 
at Oxford in Ifi02, and bred tlicre. He early 
made great proiieieney in hi.s studies, being of 
a very quick genius. He w'as an cx|H?it nia- 
tbematiciaii, as well a.s an able divine, and a 
very good poet. Study and conversation at the 
university turning uj)on controversy between 
the church of England and that of llonie, on 
aceonnt,o( the king’s marriage with lifm iett:i, 
daughter to Henry IV. king of I'rance, .Mr. 
Chilliiigworth forsook the church of England, 
and embraced the Romish rdigiem. Dr. Lmd, 
then bishop of London, hearing of this, and 
being greatly concerned at it, wrote to Mr. 
Cliillingworth, who expressing a great deal of 
candour and impartiality, that prelate con tinuixl 
to rorresnond with him. This set Mr. Cliil- 
lingwortli on a new inquiry ; and at la'.t de- 
termined him to return to his former religion. 
He was zealously attached to the royal party; 
and, in J()43, was present in king Charles l.'s 
army at the siegfc of Gloucester, where he ad- 
vbed and directed the making certain engines 
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for assaulting the town. Soon after, having " 
accoinpunU'd the lord liopton, general of the 
king’s forces in the west, to Arundel castle in 
Susst'x, he was there taken prisoner by the 
parlianicnlary forces under the command of 
sir William Waller, who obliged the castle to 
surrender. But his illness increasing, he ob- 
tained leave to be conveyed to Chichester, 
where lie was lodged at the bishop’d palace; 
and, after a short Mckiie^s, died in l(i44. He 
left several excellent works behind him ; but 
is pirliciilarly noted for his suliniruble^book 
** ’Iiie Religion of Protestants a safe Way to 
Salvation,” Tn^t printed in l()d8. 

('IIPLLY. 0 . Somewhat cold {Philips). 
CIIILMINAR, or Chkhuiminak. See 
Persepoi.is. 

C’llI'LNESS. .c. (from chill.) Coldness j 
want of warmth ( Bacon). 

C! 1 1 LO,onc<sf the seven sages of Greece, and 
of the epliori of Sparta the place of his birth, 
flourished about years before Christ, He 
was accustomed to say that there were three 
things MTV dilliculi: “ 'Fo keep a secret, to 
know how best to employ oiir time, and to 
sufler injuries w'iihoiit murmiiring.” Accord- 
ing to Pliny, il was lie who caused the short 
sentence, Know thy sclj\ tobewriiton in letters 
of gold in the temple of Delphos. It is said 
that he (lie<l with ,toy, wliile cmbvaeiiig his 
son, who had been cniwned at the Olympic 
g.imc’^. 

( Hll.OiC, an island lying near the coast of 
Chill, in South America, under thc4.Ul degree 
ol ‘'Oiiih Liiiiulc. It is ►iie coast of an arclii- 
])ela^oof 40 i4ini!s, aiiii ils principal town i$ 
It rains here almost all the year. 

(yllH/riHlN, a ehaiivof elndky hills form- 
ing tlicHMUhiTn pan of Jhirl;in‘i,hamr>hirc, the 
nortliciii pari of tile county being dislingnished 
by ilv» name of lh ‘ Vale. The air on these 
hci'his is cKtreiiuiV licaUhful. The soil, 
though ?,lony, prodne-'s gemd eiop-» ol wheat 
and inilcy; and in main places it covered 
v.il! thick woofl'-. ainocc. wi icli arc great 
qnaniitjcs r».’ heecli. — ( i.iln rn is .n so applied 
to the hilly pari*'. >f herk'iliirc, and it is hc- 
^^*vc(l has' the sime iML.oiing in some other 
conntii s. Heiicc tbo IlMiulreds hing in those 
pansaic called she (’lilllciu Huinlrcds. 

CiiiLTr.R'i HUjjr>j<Er)s (Stewards oO- 
Of the hundreds into which many of the l‘'n- 
glii?h coiiiiiies were divided hy king Allred for 
ihoir I’.eii'T government, the ^iirisiliciioii was 
originallv \esied in pcLMiliar courts; but came 
afterwards lo bo devolved to the county courts, 
and so remains at ))jet'enl ; except with regard 
lo bomo, as the chdierns, which ha\e been by 
privilege annestti to the emwn. These having 
fciill their own courts, a steward of tho^c coiirl!i 
Is .ippoitilcd l)y the chancellor of the exchequer, 
will! a salary of 20 j. and all fees, &c. Iielong- 
ing lo ihc olliee. This h made a maiUT of 
coiwcniencc tolhe minister, wheuwer he wishes 
to remove a men i her of parliament in order to 
put another into his place. Such a one is 
made to accept tlie Stewardship of the Cniltera 
Hundreds, which vacates his seat. 
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CHIM/I^RA. In zoology, a genus of the 
class pisces, onier chondropterigia. Head point- 
ed; spiracle single, quadripartite, under the 
neck ; mouth lieneath ; upper lip five-parted ; 
cutting teeth two, above and below ; b^y 
lengthened ; dorsal spine single ; tail ending 
in a slender thread, and longer than the body. 
Two mcics. 

1. C. monstrosa. Sea monster. Siiout with 
porous folds beneath. Inhabits the deeps of 
the Atlantic and Northern seas ; feeds on crabs, 
snollnsca and testaceous animals; body long 
compressed each side, smooth, silvery, spotted 
with brown. 

2. C. collorinclius. Snout beneath, with a 
smooth, inflected lip. Inhabits the Ethiopian, 
("hilosc, and New Holland seas. See Nat. 
Hist. PI. L. 

('h IMARA, an ancient and strong town of 
Albania, in European Turkey, the capital of 
a territory of the same name. 40. 8 N. 
JLon. 20. 8 £ 

ChimaR A, in flibulous history, a celebrated 
monster, sprung from Kchidna and Typhon, 
which had three heads, that of a lion, a goat, 
and a dragon, and continually vomited flames. 
The fore parts of its body were those of a lion, 
the middle was that of a goat, and the hinder 
parts were those of a dragon. It gcnernlly lived 
in Lycia, about the reign of Jobates, hy 'whose 
orders Bellerophon, mounted on the horse Pe- 
gasus, ovcreattie it. This fabulous tradition is 
explained by the recollection that there was a 
burning mountain in Lyeia, whose top was 
the resort of lions, mi acxouut of its desolate 
wilderness; the middle, whictk was fruitful, 
was covered with goats ; and at the bottom the 
marshy ground abounded with serpents. Ilelle- 
rophoii IS said to have conquered tlic CliiiiKTra, 
because he first made his habitation on that 
mountain. Plutarch says, that it is the eaptain 
of some pirates, who adorned their ship with 
the ima^ of a lion, a goat, and a dragon. 

Mr. Parkhurst sup]x)scs chtiii:era to he one 
of the heathen imitations of the cherubic em- 
blems; and in support of his opinion he ad- 
duces the description given by Hesiod i.i his 
Theogonia. See Hebrew Lexicon, pa. :j49. 

edit. V. 

CHIMAHRllJS. In boUmy, a genus of 
the class pentaudria, onier mondgynia. ('alyx 
with an entire margin; enrol fuiincl-forin ; 
capsule inferior, two celled, two-vnlved ; (he 
valves bifid at the tip ; seed one in each cell ; 
stigma two-parted. One species only ; a ]Mar- 
tinico tree with horizontul branches; leaves 
ovate, pointed at both ends, op)Xisite, quite 
entire, shining; flowers in axillarv and ter- 
minal cymes. 

CHIMB; s. (kime, Dutch.) 'Die end of a 
barrel. 

CHIMBORAZO, a mountain of South 
America, in Peru, which reaches 3,220 toiscs 
above the level of the sea. 

CHIME, s. (cAfVwc, an old word.) t.The 
consonant or harmonick sound of many cor- 
respondent instruments (Brn Jonson). 2. 1*he 
ooiics|)ondeiice of- sound {Dr^den), 3. The 
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sound of bells struck with hammers iSlufkJ) , 
4. 1'he correspondence of proportion or re- 
lation (GVetc). 

To Chime. «. ti. (from the noun.) l.To 
sound in harmony {Prior). 2. To be mu- 
sical. 3. To suit with ; to agree {Locke), 4. 
To jingle; to clatter {Smith). 

to Chime, v. a. i. To move, or strike, 
or cause to sound harmonically {Dryden), 2. 
To strike a bell with a hammer. 

CHIME'RA. s. {chimera, Jaitin.) A vain 
and wild fancy {Dryden). 

CHIME'RlCAL. a. (from chimera.) Ima- 
ginary; fanciful; fantastick {Spectator), ^ \ 

C’HIMEllICALLY. ad. Vainly; wildly. 
(•IIIMKS OF A CLOCK, a kind of perio- 
dical music, produced at certain hours of the 
day, by a particular apparatus added to a clock. 

To calculate numbers for the chimes, and to 
fit and divide the chime-lxirrel, it must be ob- 
server!, that the barrel must be as long in turn- 
ing round, as you are in singing the tunc it is 
to play. As for the chime-barrel, it maybe 
made up of certain bars which run athwart it, 
with a convenient ntiinbor of holes punched 
in them, to put in the pins that arc to draw 
each hammer : by this means, the tunc may 
be changed, without changing the. barrel. In 
this case, the pins, or nuts, which draw the 
hummers, must hang down from the bar, some 
more, some less; and some must stand up- 
right in the bar, to play the time of the tune 
rightly. For the placing of these pins, proceed 
by the way of changes on belJs ; viz. 1, 2, 3, 
4, &c. or rather, make use. of the miistcal 
notes ; where it must be observed, what is the 
compass of the tune, or how manv notes, of 
bills, tber** arc from the highest to ific lowest ; 
and, accordingly, the ban- l must be divided 
from end to cud.' Thus, in PI. 40. fig. 1 and 
2 represent the notes of the 100th psalm tunc : 
as this tune is eight notes in cQmpa.ss, the bar- 
rel is^'.ivided into eight parts: these division:> 
arcbtnu'k round the barrel ; opjMsile to which 
are the liaininer-tails. 

\Vc s;>eak here as if there were only one 
liaininer to each bell, that it may be more 
clearly apprcheiii.V*d ; but when two notes of 
the same sound coinc together in a tune, there 
must he two hammers to the hell to strike it ; 
so that if, in all the tunes you intend to chime 
of eight notes compass, there should happen to 
be such double notes on every bell ; instead of 
eight, you must have sixteen hammers ; and, 
ac*cordingly, \ou must divide tlie barrel, and 
strike sixteen strokes round it, opposite to 
each hammer- tail : then divide it round about, 
into as many divisions as there arc musical 
bars, semibreves, minims, &c. in the tune. 
Thus, the hundredth pahn tune has twenty 
semibreves, and each cfivlsion of it is a semi- 
breve : the first note of it, also, is a semibreve ; 
and therefore on the chime-barrel there must 
be a whole division, from fire to five ; as you 
may understand plainly, if von conceive the 
surface of a chime-barrel to be represfnled !jy 
these figures ; as if the cylindrical superficies 
of the barrel were stretch^ out at lei^h, or 
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c&ttitided dn a plane : and then sudi a table, 
fio divided, if it were to be wrap^icd round the 
barret, would shew the places where all the 
pins are to stand in the barrel : for the dots 
Tunning about the table, arc the plact's of the 
pins that ])lay the time. (See fi;;. 2). Indeed, 
if the eliinics are lo l>e complete, you ought to 
haw a set of hells to the gamut notes; so as 
that each heii, having the true sound of sol, la, 
roi, fa, you may play any time with its dats and 
sharps; nay, you may, hy tliis means, play 
both bass and treble with one barrel : and by 
setting the names of the bells at the head dt 
any tune, that tune may ea^ily be transfcTrcil 
to the chimc-barrel, without any skill in music. 
But it must be obscried, lluil each line in the 
music is three notes distant : that is, tliere is a 
note l>etween each line, as well as upon it. 

Cl I I'M IN AGE. j. (Irom vhmitit an old law 
word.) A toll for iwssage through a forest ( ( b.). 

CIUMLEIGH, or Chumleigh, a town 
of l>e.vniishire, with a market on Wedni'sdays. 
Lat. 50. 5.5 N. Lon. 3. 30 W. 

CHIMNEY in architecture, a jxirt of a 
house, or lodging vherein the five is made. 

The word chimney comes from the French 
€lteminie ; and that from the Latin camwata, 
a chamber wherein is a chimney ; camhiain, 
again, comc.s from camim/.<t ; and that from the 
Greek a chimney; of xmiw, 7/ro, I 

burn. The parts of a chimney arc the jambs, 
or sides; the back, or hood; the mantle-tree, 
resting on the jambs: the tube, or funnel, 
which conveys away the smoko ; the chimney- 
piece, or moulding, on the fore-side of the 
jambs over the mantlc-trcc; and the hearth, or 
fire-place. 

Professor Beckmann having jirovcd, to our 
entire satisfaction, that chimneys, sucli n.s we 
have now in every comfortable room, were 
unknown to the innst polished nations of an- 
tiquity, sets himself to inquire into the era of 
their invention ; and the oldest account of them 
which he finds is an inscription at Venice, 
which relates, that in the year 134? a great 
many chimneys were thrown down by an earth- 
quake. It would appear, however, that in 
some places they had been in use for a consi- 
flerable time before that period ; for De Gata- 
ris, in his History of Padua, relates, that Fran- 
cesco dc Carraro, lord of Padua, came to Rome 
in 1368, and diiding no chimneys in the inn 
where he lodged, because at that time fire was 
kindled in a hall in the middle of the floor, he 
caused two chimneys like those w^hich had 
long been used at Padua to be constructed by 
masons and car|)enters, whom he had brought 
along with him. Over these chimne}'S the 
first ever seen at Rome, he affixed his arms, 
which were still remaining in the time of De 
Gataris, who dicil of the plague in 1405. 

Dr. Franklin enumerates the different causes 
which may occasion a smoky chimney ; these 
are the nine following: 1. Mere want of a 
supply of air from without doors. 2. The 
openiqgs, or fire-places, being too wide, or too 
high. 3. Too short a funnel. 4. Chimn^ 
orerp^weriog each other, or robbing each oth^ 


of the means by which the draft is kept up. 5. 
The tops of cnimneys being cominandcd by 
higher buildings or by a hill, from whence the 
wind lieatK downwards upon the aiierturo from 
whence the smoke issues. 6. The reverse of 
the last ; viz. where the commaiuling eminence 
is farther from the wind than the chimney 
commanded. 7. The improper and inconve- 
nient situation of a door. 8. The descent of 
smoke through a cold funnel from an adjoining 
chimney. (). The passage of strong winds 
over the tops of the funnels, although there 
may be no cominaiidiiig eminence near. In 
every case, the first step toward removingtheevil, 
will be to ascertain the precise cause, and iliis 
will very frequently suggest the pro|>er mode 
of cure. Since, therefore, the doctor has not 
emuneraled all the causes, we will mention a 
few others. It frequently happens that the 
smoking of chimneys is occasioned by their 
being carried up narrower at the top than be- 
low, or in a zigzag form, or in angles ; indeed, 
we arc dis)x>seu to think, that for the most part 
these latter causes are most frequent as well as 
most difficult to cure. In the common py- 
ramidal chimneys, when a current ofairriisiies 
' nvnwards, the wind and smoke are in a man- 
ner confined, and as the resistance is less from 
below, the smoke bursts forth into the room. 
Venturi, when reasoning upon the lateral com- 
munication ol motion in fluids, after shewing 
how the expenditure of tubes may be increased 
by enlarging the adjutages, observes, that it is 
not pro|^r to make the fines of chimneys too 
large in the a|>artinent8 ; but that it will be 
sufficient if they be enlarged at their upper 
terminations. This method has been tried, 
and found effectual, even in a house standing 
ill a very disadvantageous situation, namely, 
under a lofty mountain to the southward, from 
which currents of wind were blown down u)x>n 
it. A vent was carried up with a vertical axis, 
without angles, and several inches wider at the 
top than at the bottom : the funnel was con- 
tracted in a throat directly above the firc-nlace, 
and widened gradually upwards. The nonse 
has, now, not only ceased to smoke, but, 
when the door.« stand open, the draught is so 
strong that it will carry a piece of paper up to 
the lop of the chimney. We, therefore, re- 
commend this method to general adoption, as 
it will be found to possess many advantages. 

The following method of curing smoky 
chimneys has been repeatedly found snccesg- 
ful. Hducc the height of the mantle to about 
onc-thiid that of the room, and carry the jambs 
and breasts upright, at least, as far as the ou t- 
ing, then let them be sloped oft’ very gradually. 
The jambs from the hearth to the mantle 
should describe a regular curve ; and make the 
lower part of the mantle a broad horizontal 
plane : lastlvi make the distance from the in- 
side of the breast to the back, on each side of 
the throat, from ten to fourteen, or sixteen 
inches, according to the size of the chimney. 
See Fire-placb. 

Smoky chimneys are frequently occasioned 
by their being so veiy narrow as scarcely to 
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Admit the children, usually em)>]^ycd for the The evils of this disM‘*rceablc and iinwhok* 
purpose of sweeping them /to reach properly to some occupnlion to those engaged in it arc 
the top. This evil may be remedied, and that generally acknowledged, and of late years the 
inhuman practice renden^d unnecessary, by public attentifjn has been directed to this sub- 
ado])iiog the following mode, which ha? hevit ject, and prwMoiums ofl'erod for the discovery of 
used for lime immemorial in J^dinbnrgh, Glas- methods which iuighi be subalituietl to a prac- 


gow, and other cities in the north. 

Procure a rope for the puriKisc, twice the 
length of the height of the cnimiicv, to the 
middle of which is to he tied a hush (of broom, 
furze, &c.) sullicieiitly large to fill the chim- 
ney. Put one end of the rope down tlie whole 
passage; and, if there he any windings in it, 
a bullet, or round stone, is to be tied to the ex- 
tremity of the rope, and the wood-end of the 
bush introduced after the rope has descended 
into the chamher, where n person must {mil it 
downward, lly the elaslieily of its twigs, the 
bush sweeps the sides of the chimney as it de- 
scends, and carries the soot with it. Siu)uld it 
be necessary for the man at the lop, who has 
hob! of the other end of the rope, to draw the 
bush up again, the person below must turn the 
latter, so as to send the wood-end uppermost, 
before he gives notice to the assistant at the top 
to pull it upwards. Chimneys thus cleaned 
never require one-tenth part of the repairs, 
rendereiJ necessary where they arc swept by 
children : for, as these arc obliged to work 
themselves up, by pressing their knees and 
feet on one side, ubd their backs on the other, 
they not unfrcquenlly force out the bricks that 
tUvide the chimneys. This is tlte chief cause 
why, in many lioii.^'s of the metropolis, a fire 
in one apartment always fills the adjoiiiing 
ones with snuike, and iiomelinies even the 
neighbouring house. Whole buildings have 
often been burnt down, from this concealed 
cause; as a foul cliinincy, taking fire, coni- 
iniinicntcs it by these ajicrtures to cmpiy apart- 
ments, or to such :is wen* filled with lumhi-r ; 
and in which it was thooglu nniKcessary to 
make any spjmdt, a her the lire had been c.x- 
liiigniHhcd in tho chininev where ii rir*^t bo'ian. 

rlirAINKY-t ORNkU. .V. Th.: liri-.side: 
prove rbiaiiv the plif* of idlers (Drpiint/n). 

rnrMNIiV-.MONhiV. Scc IIkarth- 
Mon g V • 

CHl'MNKYPirxdv ... The ornamental 
piece round tlic firt*- place (Siri/'f), 

(Mil'MN'i’.YhW'llliPKR. '.V. C.>ne wliose 
trade is to clean foulchinmeys of S'lot {Shuks,). 
The overseers, ivc. of anv parish, may hind 
any hoy of the age of eiglu year, or upward.s, 
■who is chariscable to the parish, to any jiersoii 
using the trade of a chimney-sweeper, till he 
sliall attain the age of i() years, provided that 
St be done, with the consent of the p-amni of 
such boy. And iio master shall have more 
than six apprentices at one time. Kvery in:is- 
ter shall cause his name and place of nlKide to 
be put jupou a brass plate, and to lie fixed u|xin 
the front of a leathern cap, wliii. U he shall pro- 
vide for each apprentice, who ‘ -’M wear the 
same when out upon his duty ; on p:dn of for- 
feiting for every such apprentice, aixive siicdi 
nomber, or without having such cap, not cx- 
roeding 10/, nor less lhan bL 


lice so oli'cnsive t(» humanity. 

In the year 1803, .i number of public-spirit- 
ed and wealthy persons associated for this pur- 
pose, and ofl'ered considerable prcninntis to 
those who might invent and bring into prac- 
tice a mctluxl of cleansing chimniys, by me- 
chanical means, that should sujierst'de (he ne- 
cessity of climbing boys. Feeling theniselws, 
perhaps, inadequate to llie ta.'^k of carrying 
tlu ir laudable intentions into fid! execution, 
they applied to the “ Society for the J^incou- 
rageinent of Arts, Alanidactnrcb,*’ itc. in the 
Adelphi, recpuaiing them to eng.igc in it, and 
to oiler preminms on the subject, in coii- 
soquenee of this apiiHeiition, llse society ofl’er- 
ed tht'ir gold medsd to the person who should 
invent the mo t cirootiial nieelianieal or oilier 
means for cleansing chimncAs from soot, and 
obviating the necessity of children being em- 
ployed within the flues. In o few montlis 
there v/era five carulicUitcs for this premium, 
whose several inventions were put to the test 
of experiment upon chimneys not less than 70 
feet high. Of these, the, best are those of M r. 
George Smart, the ingenious inventor of hol- 
low masts, anil nf Mr. .h^eph Davis. "J’he^e 
are now so well known as to need no iiMiiiitc 
dcccriptimi ; and we hope that one or other of 
them will soon become so e.\tonh)\el\ known 
and used, as entirely to supersede the necessity 
of employing cliiubiMg lioys. 'rtie London So- 
ciety for bettering the (’ondition of the Poor 
have been \ery active in re.>ciiing this neglect- 
ed and de^-pused cla.ss of beings from their dis- 
mal situaltoii ; and, among other lav.dablc ef- 
forts, haw established iiiMtitiitions for their 
clothii'g and education on Sundays. 

(’ll IN. ... (ciiine, S.1X.) The part of the 
fare Ivneath the upper lip ll)nt(lfn). 

C’lIINA, an exlen.sive empire in Asia, 
lH>unded on tjio north by Tarlary. from which 
it is s 'para led by u great wall CA O le:jgues in 
leiigtl) ; on the east by the Yellow Sea, and 
the (!hina Sea ; on the south by the latter sia, 
;iiul the kingdoms of 'loiiquhi, Iaios, and 
Ibinnah ; and on the west by 'riiibet. It lies 
Ix-tween 30. and 41 N. lat. and between 100. 
and 13.0 K. Ion. beiiig30UO miles from N. to S. 
and I, .*>00 from Jv to W, .nnd occupying 
1, 3i)7, 200 . square miles. Tliis country cun- 
tains W> provinces, exclusive of that of Lyan- 
toiig, which is situated without the great w.dl. 
These provinces contain 4,402 walled cities, 
divided into classes, the civil and the military; 
the civil class contains 3,04.^>, and the military 
2,3.’i7. The civil class is divided into three 
other classes, namely, the lirst class, call- 
ed ^/om; the second, called fcJnoi/; and the 
third, called lien. The names of the pro- 
vinces are, 1 . Slicnsi ; 3. Shansi ; 3. Pe(;l'.eii ; 
which are situated on the north side, along the 
wall, 4. Sbantong; 5. Kyan-nang; 6« 
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Jcyang; 7- Fo-kyen ; which arc situated along 
the eastern ocean. 8. Quang-toiig ; y. Quaug- 
si 5 10. Yu-nang; 1 1. Se-chucn ; which bUetcli 
themselves towards the south and southwest 
And Honan; 13. Hn-cjiiand; 1 1-. Quey. 
chew ; 15. Kyaiig-M ; wliich take up the mid- 
dle part, 'j'iiis couniry probably owes its name, 
to a (Chinese wr.rd, signiryiiig middle, from a 
notion the natives had that their country lay 
in the middle of the world. Mxcept to the 
iionii, Cinn.t is a plain couinrv, and contains 
no reiiiarkal)lc mountains. Its chief rivers and 
waters arc the Yainmir atid the .ArjLiin, which 
arc tiie lionndary between the Hussi«'ui and 
Chinese Tartary ; the Crocens, or VVhambo, 
or the Yellow River; tlie Kiam, or the Hluc 
River, and theTav. Common wat^r in China 
is very indifl'cn lit, and in some pKu.es boiled to 
make it fn for ii'^e. 'I'ii'' cliief nf its baxs are 
those of Nankin and Canton. It» canals, how- 
ever, are suflirienl to entitle the ancient Chi- 
nese to the character of a most wise and in- 
diuLiious peo])lt*, 'i'lie c«Mnnioiliousiies.s and 
length of these are inercdihh', 'riio. chief of 
them arc lined with hewn stone on the sides, 
aiul they are so deep, .hat they e.trry larp;c \es- 
sils, ana soinetnnea lliev extend above 1000 
miles ill length. 'I’hose xwels are luted up 
for ill die conxenieiices of lib*} iiiul it ha ^ been 
tbougiil b> so lie, ibal in C iiiiia the xvaterc(«n- 
taiii.s as inanv i.ihabitants as the land. Tiicy 
are fur’.iidic<[ with stone ipiavs, and sometimes 
XX ill. oMilges of an ama/ins!; construction. The 
n.ivij*alioii is sloxv, and the vessels sometimes 
drawn hv nnm. No prex .uitions are wanting, 
that n/ul<l !ic fornK*<l by art or perseverance, 
for the ^a^ety of the passengers, in case a canal 
is crnw.'cl hy a rapid river, or cxjio^ed to tor- 
reiil' iVoiu the inoimtains. Those canaN, and 
the varu'iv that is seen upon their holders, 
ic'.uler (’iniia (bdiglilful in a xcry high degree, 
n-o well fertile, in places t. hat arc nut so by 
iiature. 

According to the statement of the popula- 
tion of Clima, delivered to lord iMacarliiey, 
at his request, hv Cyhoxvia-Zliin, a Chinese 
mandarin, and which was founded on docu- 
ments taken from one of the public oltircs in 
Pekin, the number of inhabitants in Chinn is 
no less than .33.3,000,000. 'J'his estimate sir 
George Staunhui defends, and gives a variety of 
reasons, from circ(nn.stunces almost peculiar to 
China, to account for this great population ; 
observing in conclusion, that from tiii.s state- 
ment it appears, that China contains, upon an 
aveng**, about one-third more inhabitants than 
are found upon an equal quantity of land, in 
the most populous country in Europe. This 
country runs thrnnsh so many climates, that 
the air is ver\’ different in the northern and 
southern proviltccs. The south of China, which 
lies under the tropic of (."ancer, is excessively 
hot, and has its annual {leriodical rains, as 
other countries under the same parallels. The 
middle of China enjoys a temjicratc climate 
and a ^serene atmosphere. The north is cold, 
and subject to the same inclemencies of wea- 
ther eto which Qthcr northern countries are. 


In this variety of cliinalcs they have all the 
fruits which are found cither in hot or cold 
countries. Their soil is fruitful, and they 
s|)are no pains in improving it. There is 
scarcely a spot of ground winch lies b.'trrcn. 
Their hills .lie cut into terraces, which they 
embank, and water well, if tlii-rc be a spring 
on the hill. This is particularly necessary in 
this country, and especially in their rice grounds, 
which will not thrive, unless they are jilcn- 
tifully watered. The tea-plant is pocidi.u* to 
China, which produces enough to furnish the 
world. The •rreen and the bohea are the same 
plant, but gathered at diijereut times, and dif- 
icrentiv cured. The chief man ii fact tires are 
those of silk, cotton, china-ware, and cabinets, 
or lackered ware. The wrought silks arc in- 
expiessibly fine : their atUsses, gold and silver 
stuHs, arc not to be naralleled, any more than 
the China-ware and cabinets; but in hard- 
warx^ the Europeans excel them infinitely ; nor 
can any of their artitici rs make a clock, or a 
watch, or a door or a gnn-lock. Their paper 
is not compaiahic to that of EurnjK* ; hut their 
xukisgofxl, andi.:broughtover in oblong cakes. 
The Chinese suruass us in the art of iiianag- 
iiig kitchen gardens, and have a nnnihor of 
vegeiablos unkiioxvii in us. 'I’licy ctdlivatc 
evdi the bottom of their watery ine beds of 
their lakes, ponds, and rivulets, jirodiicing 
crops unknoxvn to us, particularly of the pihi, 
or \\aler>chvMUi(, the fruit of which (foiinfl 
in a cover formed by its root) is exceedingly 
wholesome, and of a very delicate taste. Among 
the trees peculiar to (’hiiia is the tallow tree, 
the fruil of which is contained in a husk di- 
vided into three spherical segments, which open 
when it is ripe, and dihcover three white grains 
of the si/e of a small walnut, the pulp of 
which has all the properties of tallow : the 
wax-tree, producing a kind of xvhitc wax almost 
ecjual to that made by bees : the tsi-cliu, or var- 
nisb-trce, which produces the ndminiblc Chi- 
nese varnish : the lic-ly-mou, or iron wood, 
which is so hard and heavy, that it .^inks in 
water, and the anchors of the Chinese ships of 
war are made of it; the caniphiru-trec : the 
Ixnnhoo reeds, &'c. The Rovvering shrubs, 
herbs, and medicinal plants, are too numerous 
to he recited. The inounuuns aiul forests 
abound with wild aiiimaks of evx‘ry species; 
i)ut that valuable animal, the mu.sk act:r, is 
peculiar to this counlrv. 

'i'hc complexion of the Chinese is a sort of 
tawny, and they have lar{ 5 e forcheails, smali 
eves, short noses, long beards, long cars, and 
black hair ; and those are thouglit to be most 
handsome that are most bulky. The women 
affect a great deal of mode-sly, and are remaik- 
able for their little feet. The men endeavour 
to make as pompous an appearance as possible 
when they go abroad ; and yet their houses 
arc mean iinu low, consisting only of aground- 
floor. The government is nhsolutc, and. the 
emperor has the privilege of naming his suc- 
cessor; but the chief iiiand.irin h.is permission 
to tell him of his faults, lie looks upon his 
subjects as his children/ and professes to govcin 
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them with paternal affection. The Chinese 
empire is very ancient: it is generally allowed 
to have continued nearly 4000 years. The an- 
nual revenues of the crown» according to sir 
Ocorge .Staunton, are about 6'(), 000,0001. ster- 
ling; and the army in the pay of China, in- 
cluJingTattars, amounts to 1,000,000 infantry, 
and 300,000 cavalry. Tlic Chinese religion is 
paganism : they arc also taught to consider 
their emperor as having some di\ iiic attributes, 
particularly as |)ossessing the |M>werof predict- 
ing future events ; anrl ^oration is {Mid to him 
ill lus absence, on his birih-clay, and other 
grand occasions. In this empire imlygaaiy is 
allowed. The Chinese pretend to tiii\e a great 
veneration for their ancestors ; and some keep 
images of them in their house':, to which they 
pay a kind of udorulion. They have laws 
which reaidaic the chi 11 tics and' ceremonious 
sulittations thev pay to each otlier ; fur which 
reason they always appear to be very good- 
natured; yet ihevarc Aekoned both ithiiaturcd 
and deceitful. 'I'lic curiosiiics of China, and 
the habits of tlic (''.hinf:,c, are more fully de- 
tailed in Criittwel!*s (Gazetteer, and sir George 
Stuuniun's Account of Lord Alaeartii<*y’s Kni- 
basw to China ; lo which we must refer. 

Crit.'^A. (C/fi/m, so named from the coun- 
try of China, from whence it was brought.) 
China root is obtatneu from the sniilax china; 
caule acLileiito, tcictin culo ; foliis inertuis, 
ovato cordalis, quiiupie nerviis, of Linn<5us. It 
was formerly in esteem, a.s sarsaparilla now is, 
in the cure of the venereal disease. Sec Smi- 
I.AX. 

China sose. In botany. Sec Hibiscus. 

C'hina pink. See Oianthus. 

China. (from China.) China ware; 
'porcelain; a species of vessels made in Cliina, 
dimly transparont iPupe). .See Porcelain. 

ChinA'OK ANGE. s. I'he sweet orange, 
brought originally from China iMortimer). 

China chinas. A iianic given to the Pe- 
ruvian bark, as being u native of several parts 
in Chiii.*i. 

CilINCIIINA ANGIJSTIFOLIA. This 

bark is obtained from the ciiirliona angusti- 
folia } foliis lanceolatis, pobcsceiitihus, iloribus 
pantculatis, of Swartz. 1 ts \ irtnes are similar 
to those ol'ihocoii'.inon Peruvian bark, describ- 
ed under the head i n (' n o n A . If any thing, 
it is said to be more adsiringciit, and to ha\e 
an aromatic mixture. 

CiiPnchina caiub.e'a. Chinchina ja- 
maicensis. The hark ordered by this title in 
foreign phann.u'opceias, is stripped from the 
cinchona c.arih;!?.! peduneniis iinilloris, of 
Linntfus. It is administered with grout success 
in Jamaica, by Dr, Wright, in remiaent fevers. 

Chi'nchina de Santv fe. There arc 
several species of bark sent from Santa R*: b.ut 
neither their parlicul.ir natures, nor the trees 
which afford them, arc yet accurately deter- 
mined. 

CHPNCOUGH. r. {ktneken^ to pant, Dutch, 
ond coneh,) A violent and convulsive cough^ 

which children arc subject. 

.<jl'llNE. 5. (fscAi/ze, j^reneb.) 1, The 
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rt of the back in which the spitie or back* 
ne is found {Sidney). 2, A piece of the 
back of an animal {Shakspeare). 

To Chink, a. a. To cut into chines 
{Dry den). 

ClllNE^E, that which relates or belongs 
to China. 

Chinese language, is an object of 
such curiosity to literary men, that it would be 
unpardonable to omit a description of it. Of 
the origin of the characters which are used by 
this singular people, the late lamented and il- 
lustrious president of the Asiatic Society gives 
the following account from a Chinese writer 
named lA Yang Ping. ** The earliesi of them 
were nothina more tiiaii the outlines of visible 
objects, eurUily and celestial; but as things 
merely iiiLcilectual CQidd not be expressed by 
those figures, the grammarians of China con- 
trived to rejiresent the various operations of 
the mind by metaphors drawn from t}ie pro- 
ductions of nutiiie. Thii«, tlic idea of lough- 
ncsH :uul of roiunJity, rf tiiotij/n and rest, were 
coineyerl lo the eye by signs rejire-seiiiing a 
niouniain, the sky, a river, aiin the earth. 
The figures of the snn, the nir)o:i, ai d the 
stars, differently combined, stood lor smooih- 
ncss and splendour, for any thing arifuliy 
wrought, or woven with delirate worknitiii- 
ship. P^xtension, growth, iiuTcase, and many 
other i,u:dities, were painted in characters taken 
from ihe eb>iuls, from the (innament, and from 
the vegetable part of the creation. The dif- 
ferent wiys o. nrio\ii.^,. agility and slowness, 
idleness and diligence, were expressed by va- 
rious insects, birds, fishes, and quadrupeds. In 
this manner passions and sentiments were 
tiaced by the pencil, and ideas not subject to 
any .sense were exhibited to the sight ; until 
by degrees new combinations were imerited, 
new expressions added, the characters deviated 
iiiipcrrepiibly from ihcir primitive shai>c, and 
the f’hinesp language became not only clear 
and forcible, but rich and elegant in the high- 
est degree.’' Asiatic llcsearchcs, vol. ii. 
Mem. IJ. 

Of this language, both as it is spoken and 
written, sir Gevrge Staunton has given an ac- 
count so clear and scientific, that it will iitit 
douhtciily place him high amongst the philo- 
logists of tlie 18th century. As there is no- 
thing relating to the Chinese more woiidcrfiil 
than their Intigiinge, which is very little un- 
dciT>too;l in Europe, wc shall lay before our 
readers a pretty copious abstract of w'hat he 
feuiys on the subject. 

In the ('iiincse tongue (says sir George) 
the sounds of letters in most alphabets are 
utterly unknown, and the organs of a nalivo 
advanced in life cannot proiunincs them. In 
endeavouring to utter the sounds of II, D, It, 
and X, for instance, he substitutes some other 
sounds to which the same organ has been ac- 
customed; L for R, and, as w« have reason to 
think from some expressions of sir William 
Jones's, F for B. The nice distinctions be- 
tween .the tones and accents of w'ords nearly 
resembliiqiE each other la somid, but vEryip^ 
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mubh in sense, rt^juire a nicety of ear to dis- 
tinguish, and of vocal powers to render them 
exactly. Synonymous words are therciore fre- 
quently introduced in Chinese dialogue to pre- 
vent any douhi about the intended sense j and 
if in an intricate discussion any uncertainty 
should still reiuain as to the meaning of a par- 
ticular expression, ri course is had to i he ulti- 
mate criterion of tiacinj^ with the linger in the 
air, or otherwise, ilie form of the characier, 
and thus ascertaining at once which was meant 
to be expressed. 1 n a Cliincse sentence there 
is no marked distinction of substantives, ad- 
jectives, or verbs ; nor any accordance of gen- 
der, number, and case. A veiy few particles 
denote the past, the present, and the future ; 
nor arc those auxiliaries cm ployed when the in- 
tended time may be otherwise inferred with 
certainty. A Chinese who means to declare 
his intention of departing to-morrow, never 
says that he will depart Lu-morrow ; became 
the expression of the morrow is sufficient to 
asccTtani that his departure must be future. 
The |jhiral iiiunbcr is marked by the addition 
of a word, without which the singular always 
is implied. Neither the memory nor the or- 
gans of speech are burtheried with the pro- 
nunciation of more sounds to express ideas 
than are absolutely necessary to mark their 
difierence. The language is entirely mono- 
syllabic. A single syllable always ex|)rc scs a 
complete idea. Each syllable may be sounded 
by an Kuropean consonant picceding a vowel, 
sometimes followed by a liquid. Such an 
order of words prevents the harshness of sue- 
ceeding consonants sounding ill together; and 
renders the language as soft and harmonious as 
the Italian is fcjt to l>e, from the rarity of con- 
sonants, and the frequency of its vowel ter- 
minations. 

“ The names, or sounds, by which men may 
be firbt siipiiosed to have distinguished other 
animals, when occasion oil’ered to designate 
them in their absence, were attempts at an 
imitation of the sounds peculiar to those be- 
ings; and still, in Chinese, the name, for ex- 
ample, of a cat, is a pretty near resemblance of 
its usual cry. It occurreil ns naturally to en- 
deavour, in speaking, to imitate the voice, if 
praclic.ible, as it was in writing to sketch a 
rude figure of the object of description. It is 
observable, that tlie radical words of most lan- 
guages, separated from the servile letters, which 
mark their inflections, according lo their con- 
jugations or declensions, arc monosyllabic. A 
part of each radical word is retained in compo- 
sitinii to denote the meaning and etymology of 
the compound, which thus hecoines polysylla- 
bic ; but the Chinese grammarians, aware of 
the inconvenience resulting from the length 
and complication of sounds, confined all their 
words, however significant of combined ideas, 
to single sounds ; and retained only in writing 
some part at least of the form of each character 
denoting a situple idea, in the compound cha- 
racters ranveying complex ideas.” 

This is a vciy plausible, and perhaps the 
tniC| aecoont of the qaionosyltabic form of the 
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Chinese language ; but it is proper to state the 
different account which is given of this pecu- 
liarity by sir William Jones. “ It has arisen,” 
accoraiiig to him, ‘M'rom the singular habits of 
the peoj^e ; for though their common tongue 
be so musically accented as to form a kind of 
recitative, yet it wants those grammatical ac- 
cents without which all human tongues would 
appear monosyllabic. Thus Amita, with aa 
accent on the first syllabic, means, in the San- 
scrit language, immeiisurable, and the natives 
of Beng'il iwnounce it Oinito ; but when the 
religion of Buddha, the son of Maya, was car- 
ried into China, the people of that countiy, 
unable to pronuutice the name of their new 
ud, called him Foe, the sou of Mo-yc ; and 
ividcd his epithet Amita into three syllables 
O-ini-to, annexing to them certain ideas of 
their own, and expressing them in v\ riting by 
r!in*e distinct symbols. Hence it is that they 
clipped their language into monosyllables, 
even when the ideas expressed by them, and 
the written symbols for those ideas, are very 
complex.” 

the Chinese language,” sir GeorgeStaun- 
toii informs us, that there is a certain order, 
or settled syntax, in the succession of words in 
the same sentence; a succession fixed by cus- 
tom, difleretiily in different languages, but 
founded on no rule or natural order ofideas, as 
has been suiiicttmes siip;iO;?i'd ; for though a 
sentence consists of several ideas, to be ren- 
dered by several words, these ideas all exist and 
arc coniiectcd together in the s»anie instint; 
forming a picliire or image, cverj» part of which 
is conceived .it once. The formation of Chi- 
nese sentence! is often the simplest and most 
artless possible, and such us may naturally have 
occurred at the origin of society. interro- 
gate, for example, is often at least to require 
the solution of a question, whether the sul^ecl 
of doubt be ill a particular way or the con- 
trary; and accordingly a Chinese iiiqiiiriiig 
al)Out his frieiurs health, will sometimes say, 
hou, poo hou ? The literal ineaniiig of which 
words is, * well, not well?' A simple cha- 
racter re|)catcd stands sometimes for more than 
one of the objects which singly it denotes, and 
sometimes for a collective quantity of the same 
thing. 'Hie cliaractcr of moo singly is a tree, 
rejieatcd is a thicket, and tripled is a forest. 

“ In Chinese there arc scarcely fifteen hiin« 
dred distinct soiinds. In the written language 
there are :it least eighty thousand characters or 
different forms of letters, which number di- 
vided by the first gives nearly fifty senses or 
characters upon an average to every sound ex- 
pressed; a disproportion, however, that gives 
more the appearance than the reality of efpii vo- 
cation and uncertainty to the or^l laiigiiiigc of 
the Chinese. 

•• The characters of the Chinese lingiiage 
were originally traced, in most insiaiiccs, with 
a view to express either real images, or the aU 
legoriciil signs of ideas : a circle, for example, 
for the sun, and a crescent for the moon. A 
man was represented by an erect figure, with 
lines tq zpark the extremities. It was evident 
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that the difficulty and tediousness of imitation 
tvill have occasioned .soon a chaiij^e to traits 
more sim|)le and more quickly traced. Of the 
entire iigure of a man, liuU*. more than tlie 
lower extremities only coitliiitic to be drawn, 
by two lines farming un angle with each otlier. 
A faint resemblance, in some few instances, 
6till remains of the original lorm» in the pre- 
sent hieroglyphic characters; and the gradaiion 
of their changes is traced in several (,’Iiincse 
books. Not above half a dn/eii of the ]>rescnt 
characters consist each of a single line ; hut 
most of them consist of many, and a few of so 
many as seventy difyerent strokes. I’he form 
of those characters has not been so (lux as the 
sound of words, as appears in the instance of 
almost all the countries liordering on the Chi- 
nese sea or Eastern Asia, where the Chinese 
written, but not the oral, language, is under- 
stood ; in like iiiaimer, as one form of Arabic 
figures to denote, numbtrs, and one set of notes 
for iiiusie,arc imirnnriand intelligible through- 
out Europe, noLwitbstanding the variety of its 
languages^. 

“ A certain order or ennneriion is to lie 
perceived in ilic arrangement of the wtitieii 
ciiaracters of the CUiinese ; as if it had been 
formed originally u|)<in a system to take plaee 
at fMicc, aial not grow up, as other languages, 
by slow and dist ant intervals. Upwards of two 
hundred char.ic Jers, gciierallv consisting each 
of a feu lines or s^rokos, are made to mark the 
principal ohjeets of iiamro, somewhat in the 
nunner of bishop \\ iikms^ div'.*i<»ns, in his 
ingenious bonk on the nt inruors:il lan- 

guage, or real eliorueter. l iie'c may be con- 
sidered a.s the genera or roots of laiigingr, in 
which every oilier w onl or specie^, in a siein- 
atic seire, i- referred to its proper semis'. The 
heart is a genus, of '.. liieh the repn-'^entalion 
of a curve line approaehea soiiiewii.it to the. 
form of tilt iilijeei ; and the species referable to 
it ineh’ Ie all the sentiments, pa sjons, aiui af- 
fections, that agitate the human Invasi. l\aeh 
species is accompanied by some iiiaik denoting 
the aenu'! or hc.irt. Under the eeiuis handwrvi 
arranged most trades and tnamial exercises. 
Ihiiler the genus irord every sort of speech, 
study, writing, understanding, and debate. A 
horizontal line marks a unit ; crossed by an- 
other line it stands for ten, as it does in every 
nation which repeats the niiiu after that iniiii- 
bcr. The five elements, of which the ChiiiC'-e 
suppose all bfxiies in nature to be erniipoiiiided, 
form so many genera, each of v, liirh compie- 
hends a great number of spct ies under it. As 
ill every cornpouml chouicter nr species, the 
abridged murk of the genus is disc«?inible bv a 
student of that Kmgnage, in a little time he is 
enabled to consult the ('hineso diciiooary, in 
v.dtieb the rompomid ciiaracters or arc 

arranged under their proper senera. The cha- 
racters of lhe.se genera arc p’ fj'd .^t the begin- 
ning of the dictionary, in an orcK r'wliicli, like 
that of the alphabet,^ is invariable, and soon 
becmncH fiuniliar to the learner. The species 
imder each genus follow each other, according 
to' the number of atrokes of which each con- 


sists, independently of the one or few which 
serve to puint out the genus. The siiecies 
wanted is thus soon found out. Its ineaiimg 
and pronunciation arc thus given through other 
words in common use ; the first of which de- 
notes its sigiiilieuLioii and the- other its sound. 
When no one cm I) moil word is found to ren- 
der exactly the same sound, it is communi- 
cated by iwu words with marks, to inlqrni 
the iiHjiiirur that the coiisoniinl of the first 
word and the vowel of the owCniid joined to- 
gether form the precise sound wanted. 

“ The eompohllion of many of the (^hincsc 
characters r fien displays considerable inge- 
nnity, and selves alaO to give an insight into 
the opinions and manners of the people. The 
ehnrnelcr expressive of happiness includes 
abridged marks of land, the soiiree of their 
physical, and of cbildrcn that of their moral, 
eujoymeiils. 'J'nis chaiacter, cmbclhshed in 
a variety of ways, is hung up ahno.'tt in every 
house. 'Sometimes written by* ilic hand of 
the emperor, it i.s sent by him as a coiiipli- 
inent, which is very highly iiri'/ed, and such 
as he was pleasetl to send to the embassador. 

“ l^pon the formation, changes, and allu- 
sions of compound characters, the t'hinese 
have piibli.'thed many thnnsand voliiiuc <'.1' 
philological Itarning. Nowhere did O' lcinu 
more abound, or is more strict, 'riu intro- 
ductinn or alteration of a .*’> irre'U'r i.s a strions 
inidertaking, and selilon. fiils jo me^*i wilii op- 
|y)sitioti. 'I’be most ienl writm^'- ftf llic 
ihiiKse are still classical ainoiigsi lliem. The 
langn.jge seems in no instance lo lu'.ie been 
diriwd trifiii or mixed with any other. 'I'he 
wriilen seems to have followed the orni laii- 
gimge .S!»on alter :he inrn who ^pokf iiwere 
foriiu-vl into a rep.ular t,0(’iety. Though it is 
likely tii.it. all hieroglvphif 'il l.nxLoiagcs were, 
originally founded on the nrhviples of imi »- 
tion, 1 1 in the ■’iradnal pii.gresa towanls i-iui- 
tMTy forms and ^oul'lris, it is prohiahle tt>at 
every hoeiciy deviated from the orinmni.s in a 
dillcreiit miiiiiier from the oil.eis; airl line for 
every independent society i In re aro.e a sepa- 
rate hieri'/glyphie iangnage. As soon as a com- 
rnunic.uion look place between any two of 
then, each w ould bear names and sounds not 
common lo both ; each reeijiroeally would 
murk down .snc'h names in the sounds of its 
own chaiacteis, bc.iring, as lueroirlv pliics, a 
diffiTejii seiifc. In that instance, const<|iiently, 
thns<* ehtiraciers cease to be hieroglyphics, and 
were inerelv marks of sound. If the foreign 
eoiiiifls could not he expressed but by the use 
of a part of two hieroglyphics, in the nianncr 
mentioned to be used sometiines in Chinese 
diciion.'iries, the two marks joined together be- 
come in fart a ^Yl1able If a frctpicnt inter- 
courre should take place between communities 
speaking difi'ercnt languages, the necessity of 
using hieroglyphics miTcIv as marks of sound 
would frequently recur. The practice would 
lead imiierceptibly to the discovery that, with 
.a few hieroglyphics., every sound of thc^ foreign 
langiiag'':; might be expressed ; and the hiero- 
glyphics which aastvsKd best this (H^rposCj 
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father as to exactness of sound or simplicity of 
form, would be selected for this particular use; 
and scr^'ins; as so many letters, would form in 
fact topteriicr wliat is c'llled un alphabet. Thus, 
the passage from hieroglyphic to alphabetic 
writing may naturally be traced, without the' 
iieci'ssitytd 'having ‘ recourse to divine instruc- 
tion, ns rome learned men hine conjectured, 
on the ground tliat the art of writing \iy an al- 
phabet is too refined and artificial for untutored 
reason.* 

“ The Chinese printed cliaracter is the same 
ns is used in most manuscripts, and is chiefly 
formed of straight lines in angular pnsitums, 
as most letters are in eastern tongues, espe- 
cially the Sanscrit; the cliaraclers of which, 
in some instance'^, admit of some additions to 
their original form, producing n inodilicatiuii 
of the sense. A rumnug hand is used hy the 
Chinc.'ic only on trivial occasions, or for private 
notes, or tor the case and expedition of the 
writer ; and dillerH from the others as much as 
fin Knropean manuscript docs from print. 
I'here are books with uUcriiale coliiniiisot both 
kinds of writing for their mutual explanation 
to a Icarn-cr. 

“ 'I'he principal difliciilty in the study of 
Chinese wiil mgs arises from the general ex- 
clusion of the auxiliary particles of colloquial 
language, that lix the relation between iiule- 
clinuble words, such ns are all tho«JC of the 
Chinese liinguaj 5 C. The ju!'grr'’nt must be 
constantly exercised by the student, to supply 
the absence of such assistance. That judgment 
must be guided by attention to the inauncrs, 
customs, laws, and opinions of the Chinese, 
and to the events and local circmustances of 
the country, to which the allusions of lau* 
guage perpetually refer. If it in general be 
true, that a language is difficult to be under- 
.stood in proportion to the distance of the coun- 
try where it is spoken, ami that of him who 
endeavours to ucf^uirc it, because in that pro- 
portion tlie allusions to which language lias 
continually recourse are less known to the 
learner, some idea may be conceived of the 
obstacles which an Kuropcaii mav expect to 
meet ill reading Chinese, not only from the re- 
moteness of situation, but from the difl'cience 
between him and the native of China in all 
other respects. The Chinese characters are in 
fact sketches or abridged rigurc.s, and a sen- 
tence is often a string of metaphors. The dif- 
ferent relations of life are not marked by arbi- 
trary sounds, simply conveying the idea of such 
connection ; but the qualities naturally ex- 
pected to arise out of such reIalion.s, become 
frequenily the name by which llicy are respec- 
tively known. Kindred, for example, of e\ery 
degree, is thus distinguished with u minuteness 
unknown in other languages. Hiat of China 
has distinct cliaracters for every modification 
known by them of objects in the physical and 
intellectual world. Abstract terms are no 
otherwise expressed by the ('hinc.se than b^ 
applyinj^to each the name of the most pronii-n 
uent objects to which it might be applied, 
which as likewise indeed generally the case of 


other languages. Among the lAtins the ab- 
stract idea of virtue, for example, was ex- 
pressed under the name of valour or strength 
(frir/us), being the quality most esteemed among 
them, as filial piety is considered to be in 
China. The words of an alphabetic language 
being formed of different combinations of let-* 
ters, or elemental parts, each with a distinct 
sound and name, whoever knows and com-^ 
bines these together, may read the words with- 
out the least knowlefigc of their ineaniii" ; not 
so hieroglyphic language, in which each cha- 
racter has indeed a sound annexed to it, but 
which bears no certain relation to the unnamed 
lines or strokes of which it is composed. Such 
character is stiidird and best learned by be- 
coining acrpiainted with the idea attached to 
it; and a dictionary of hieroglyphics is less a 
vocabulary of the terms of one language with 
tlic correspondent terms of another, than an 
encyc1npn?()ia containing explanations of the 
idea.s themselves represented by such hicrogly- 
pliic.s. Ill such sense only caii the ac([uisition 
of ('hinese words be justly said to engross most 
of the time of men’of learning ammig tlicin. 
The knowledge of tlie sciences (jfthe ("liiuese, 
however imperfect, and of their most exten- 
sive Uteraliire, is certainlv sufficient to occupy 
the life of man. Juiough, however, of tne 
langingo ia imperceptibly acquired by every 
native, and may, with diligence, be acquired 
by fore igners, for the ordinary concerns of lifej 
aiid furrlv'r improvements must depend on ca- 
pacity ami ojvportunity.” 

CvHiN iisK WHKKL IS an engine employed in 
the province ofKiang-sce,aiid probably Ihrougit 
the whole empire, for raising water from rivert 
to irrigate plauiations of sugar cancs, on a 
sandy soil, consitlerahly elevated above the level 
of the river. By sir Gcorcc Staunton, who 
says that it is ingenious in its contrivance, 
cheap in its materials, easy in its opcraiiun, 
and efrecUial to its purpose, it is thus de- 
scribetl : 

“ I'wo hard wood-posts or iqirights arc firm- 
ly fixed in tlftf bed of the river, in a line per- 
])cndicii1ar to its bunk. These posts siin{)ort 
the axis, about ten feet in length, of a large 
and durable wheel, consisting of two unequal 
rims, the diameter of one of which, closest to 
the bank, being about fifteen inches shorter 
than that of (he outer rim ; but both dipping 
in the stream, wliile the opposite segment of 
the wheel rises above the elevated bank. This 
double wheel is connected with the axis, and 
is supported by if) or 18 spokes obliquely in- 
serted near each extremity of the axis, and 
crossing each other at about two-thirds of their 
length, 'rhey arc there strcngtheiicfl by a 
concentric circle, ;jmd fastened afterwards to flic 
rims : the spokc« in.-erted in the interior cx- 
treuiily of the axis reaching the outer rim, and 
those proceeding from the ext rior extremity 
of the same axis, reaching the inner and smaller 
rim. Between the rims and the cros.sing of 
the spokes i.s w-oven a kind of close basket- 
work, serving as ladle-boards or floats, which 
meeting bucccssivdy tlic current of the stream. 
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obey its impulse, and turn round the wheel. CHI^KY. a, (from chink.) Full of holes; 

both Its rims are attached small tubes or gaping; opening in narrow clefts (Dryden)* 
spouts of wood, with an inclination of about CIIJNNOR, an Hebrew musical instni- 
So dcpecs to the horizon, or to the axis of the ment having 32 chords. For its figure, see 
wheel. The tubes are closed at their outer ex- Plate *10-^ 

tremity, and open at the opposite end. By this CHI NON, an ancient town of France, in 
position, the tubes which l)ap|)cn in the mo- the department of Indre and Loire, and lute 
tion of the wheel to be in tne stream with their province of Touraine. It is seated on the 
mouths or open ends uppcniiost, fill with wa- river Vienne; and was the birth-place of Rabe- 
ter. As that segment of the wheel rises, the lais and of (Juillet. Lat. 47. JCN. Lon. U. 
mouths of the lubes attach to it, alter their re- 22 E. 

lative inclinatinn, but not so much ai to let (’IIINQIJAPIN. In botany. Sec Fag us 

their contents flow out till such segment of the ClllNSL) UA, a town of Hindustan, in the 

wheel becomes the top. The moiiilis of those country of Bengal, situated ou the west side of 
tubes arc then relatively depressed, and pour the the Ganges, helongiug to the Dutch: the 
water into a wide trough placed oil posts, from houses are built in the European st^le: the 
whence it is conveyed its may be wanted ainoiig town is }.' 0 [)nlous and commercial. The fur- 
thc canes. trci^s is defended by four bastions and a ditch. 

Tile nnlv materials employed in the con- accordine: to the jiiiiropeaii form of military 
•tniction of this walcr-wlieci, except the muc architecture : twenty-four cannons defend the 
or axis, and the posts on which it rests, arc fxi.ssagc of the river : seventeen miles N. (.'al- 
afforded by the btunboo. The rims, the spokes, cutta. 

the ladle-boards or floats, and the tubes or ('HINTS. (‘loth of cotton made in India, 
spouts, and even the cords, arc made of entire and primed with colours {Pope), 
lengths, or single joints, or large pieces, or thin (-HIO, or Chios, an Asiatic island, now 
8lic« s, of the bamboo. Neither nails, nor pins, called Scio. 

nor screws, nor any kind of incUil enters into ('iiio TurPektinE. Terehhitliitui de 
its construction. 'I'he parts are hound together Chio. ('lyjirus turpentine. Chian turpeiitine. 
firmly hy cordage, also of slit bamhon. Thus, This substance is classed among the resins. It 
at a very trifling expcMire, is constructed a is procured by wounding the bark of the trunk 
iiuchinc which, without labour or Httciiduncc, of the pistachia tercbintlius of Linn^us. The 
will furnish, from a consiclerable deplli, a re- best Chio turpentine is about the consistence 
setv- ir with a constant supply of water adc- of honey, very tenacious, clear, and alinosl 
quatc to every agriccluiral purpose. trnnspareiit ; of a while colour, inclining to 

** These wheels are from 5i0 to 40 feet in yellow, and of a fragrant smell, moderately 
diaiTict<.r, accon ing to the height of the bank warm to the taste, and fVee from acrimony and 
and consequent elevation to which the water is bitterness. Its medical (pialitiesare similar to 
to be raised Suclt a wheel is capable of sus- those of the turpentines. See Turpentines. 
taiiiing with case 20 tubes or s|K}Uts, of the (’IllOC'OCCA. Strawberry-tree. In bo- 
leiigth of four feet, and diameter two inches in tany, a <vcniis of the class pentandriu, onler 
the clear. 'I'hc contents of such a tube would iiioiiogynia ; corol funnel-form, equal; berry 
be equal to six- tenths of a gallon, and a peri- onc-celled, two-seeded, inferior. Two species; 
pheryof 20 tubes, twelve galliins. A stream West Indies and Friendly Isles, 
of a moderate velocity would he suflicient to CHIl)NANTHUS. Snow-drop-lree. In 
turn the wheel at the rate of foui; revolutions botany, a genus of the class diandria, order 
in one miiuite, by which woulch he lifted 48 iiionogynia ; Corol four-cleft, the divisions ex- 
gallons of water 111 thttt short period; in one tremcfylong, drupe with a striate nut. Five 
hour, 2880 gallons; and 69,120 gallons, or species: Indies, West Indies, and A me- 

upwards of COO tons of water, in a day.” rica ; of which the chief are . 

Sir George, who saw this wheel in motion, I.C. Virginianu. A Carolina shrub with 
thinks it preferable, in many respects to any white flowers ; panicle 'tenninai, three-cleft; 
machine yet in use for similar purposes. Ho peduncles ihree-flowereil ; leaves acute, 
observes, that, while it ap))iouchvs near to the 2. (^. compacta. A Caribbean tree hOecn 
Persian wheel, it is more simple than that feet high, with panicles trichotomnus, the bst 
wheel in its contrivance and much less ex- flowers siibcapitate; calyxes villous; leaves 
pensive. ^ lanceolate oblong; anthers pointed. 

(>H1NK. (cinan, to gape. Saxon.) I. A ClllONE, in fabulous history. The most 
email aperture longwise (Swi/t), 2. A small celebrated of this name is the daughter of Da:- 
sharp sound made by the coll ision of metal, dalioii, of whom Afiulloaiid Mercury became 
and ny shaking money in a purse. 5. Money, enainniired. To enjoy her comnany'Mercury 
in burlesque. lulleil her to sleep with his C-adiiceiis, and 

To Chink, v. a. To s^ake so as lu make A))ollo, in the night, under the form of an old 
asound (Pc/ir). ^ woman, obtained the same favours as Mercury. 

To Chink, h. «. To sound by striking ('hione grew so proud of her commerce with 
each other {Arhuthnot). the gods, that sImj even preferred her beautv to 

CHINKED. In botany {rintosi^s).^ ap- ^thatof Juno, for which impiety she w^s killeii 
plied to the outer bark of trees, especially old bv the goddessi and changed into a hawk, 
ones. (Ovid.) • 
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CHIONIDES, an Atlienian poet, supposed 
by some to be the inventor of comedy. 

CHIOS. See Scio. 

ClilOZZO, an ancient episcopal town of 
Venice. Lat. 45. 47 N. l.on. 32. () E. 

CHIP, Cheap, Chipping, in the names 
of places, imply a market; from the Saxon 
cyppan ceapan, to buy (Gibmi), 

To Ch IV. V. a. (from chop.) To cut into 
small pieces ; to diminish by cutting away a 
little at a time {Thomson). 

Chip. s. (from the verb.) 1. A small piece 
taken oil' by a cutting instrument {Taylor). 2. 
A small piece, however made {IVoodward). 

CHIPPENHAM, a town of Wiltshire, 
having a market on Saturdays. It sends two 
members to {parliament. Here is a iiianulim- 
ture of hne woollen cloth. Lat. 51. 27 N. 
Lon. 2. 8 W. 

(?lirPPINO. s. A fragment cut off {Mor- 
timer). 

Chipping Norton, a town of Oxford- 
shire, having a market on Wednesdays. i.ul. 

1^11. 1.17 W. 

Chip ping On g ar, a town of Essex, with 
a market on Saturdays. Lat. 5 1 . 43 N. l.on. 
n. MiE. 

Chipping Wvcomb. SccWycomm. 

CIllUAGllA, {chirtifrra, from 

y iifl, the liaiid, and «yf«, a seizure). 'I'he gout 
ill the joints of the hand, aspex/agm 
means radically the gout in the feet ; which, 
from its being the must usual seat of affection, 
became at lengtli among both Greeks and llo- 
mans a name for the gout in general. 

CIllRAGRICAL. a. (fmin chiragra, Lat.) 
Having the gout in the hand {Brown). 

CIl lRAMAXIUM, in antiquity, a kind of 
chariot drawn by men. 

CHIROGRAPH was anciently a deed, 
which, requiring a counterpart, w\a8 engrossed 
twice on the same piece of jiarchment, countcr- 
wLse; leaving a space between, wherein was 
written chirograph, through the middle where- 
of tlie parchment was cut, sometimes straight, 
sometimes indented! v ; and a moiety given to 
each of the parties. This was afterwaras called 
dividenda, and charts divisae; and was the 
same with W'hat wc now call charter-party. 
(See Charter-party.) The first use of 
these chirographs with us was in the time of 
Hen^lII. 

Cif iROGRA PH was also anciently used for a 
fine: and the manner of engrossing the fines, 
and cutting the parchment in two pieces, is 
still retains in the office called the chirogra- 
pUer's ofiice. 

CHIRO'GRAPHER. s. (x«P» the hand, 
and to write.) He that exercises or pro- 
re.sses the art of writing {Bacon). 

CHIRaGRAPHIST. s. One that tells for- 
tunes by examining the hand {Arlulhnoi). 
CHmOGIlAPHY. The art of writing. 
CHIllOMANCER. $. One that foretcls fu- 
ture emits by inspecting the hand {Dry den). 

CHI^OMAISTCY. s. rile hand, and^ 
fuiii7ir, a prophet.) The art of foretelling the 
events #t life, by inspecting the hand {Brown). 
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CHIRON, a famous personage of antiquity, 
styled hy Plutarch, in liis dialogue on music, 

“ the wise centaur.** Sir Isaac Newton 
places his birth in the first age after Deucalion’s 
delufjc, commonly called the golden age; and 
adds, that he funned the cousiellaiions for the 
use of the Argonauts, when he was 88 years 
old ; for he was a practical astronomer, as well 
as his daughter Hippo ; he may, therefore, be 
said to have Hourished in the earliest ages of 
(Greece, as he prcctxled the conquest of the 
Golden P*- , and tlie Trojan war. He is 

generally called the son of Saturn and Phillyra; 
and is said to h.'i\ e been born in Thessaly among 
the centaurs, who were the first Greeks i hat 
had acquired the art of breaking and riding 
horses : whence the poets, painters, and sculp- 
tors, )ia\c represented them as a compound of 
man and horse; and {lerhaps it was at first 
imagined hy the Greeks, as well as by the 
Americans, when they first saw cavalry, that 
ilic. liorMC and the rider coiistilutcd the same 
animal. (3uroii was represented by the an- 
cients as one of the first inventors of medicine, 
botany, and chirnrgery. Achilles was among 
his Oisciplos. Alter bis death he was placed, 
by IVlusa'us, among the constellations under 
the name of Sagittarius. 

ClllRONlA. Centaury. In botany, a 
jrcmisoi the class pentandria, order nionogyiiia. 
Corol satveT-slKi])ed ; stamens inclining into 
tb.c tube; anthers becoming spiral; style de- 
clining; pcritMi p of two iiillated valves. Six- 
teen species; cli icily of the Cane, and south of 
]‘Airo])e, but two or three indigenous to our 
own country, especially c. centaurium with 
stem herbaceous dichotoinously paniclcd; leaves 
ovute-lauccolale ; calyx shorter than the tube. 
The common lesser centaury of our pastures, 
and the officinal flower of this name. See 
Centauream. 

CIlIRONOiMY, in antiquity, the art of 
representing any past transaction hy the ges- 
tures of the body, more especially By the mo- 
tions of the hamls. 

CHIROTONY, originally a method of 
electing magistrates, Iw holding up the hands t 
among ecclesiastics it Jenotes the imposition of 
hands in conferring priestly orders. 

To CHIRP. V. n. (from cheer vp.) To 
make a cheerful noise : as birds {Sidney). 

To Chirp, v. a. To make cheerful {Pope). 

Chirp, s. The voice of birds or insects 
{Spectator). 

CHPRPER. s. (from chirp.) One that 
chirps. 

!/oCniRRE. V. n. (ceopian, Saxon.) To 
coo as a pigeon {Junius). 

CIIIIIU'RGEON. s. One that 

cures ailments, not by internal medicines, but 
outwanl applications; a surgeon {So?ith). 

CFIIRIIRGIA, {chirur"ia, ; from 

the hand, and tpyn, a work ; uecanse sur- 
gical operations are performed by the hand). 
Surgery. 

f CflllRU'RGERY. s. (from chirurgeon.) 
The art of curing by e.xternal applications 
{Sidney). 
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CHIKU'RGICAL. Cmirl'rgick. a. i. 
Having qualities useful in outvvaH unplica- 
lions tu hurts {^Mortimer). 2. Manual in 
general {Hllktns), 

CI1ISS£L» or CirisF.L, an insnu iieir 
much u.se(l in uculplure, inasonr), joinery, 
carpeiUrVf &c. There arc clurfselb of various 
kinds ^ though tiieir eiiief dinercnce lUs in 
their 4jil*ercnt size and strcn^di, as being all 
made of steel well bliarpened and tentpered: 
but they have apj)ro|jriatc names, according to 
the several uses to xvliich they are applied. 
They are likewise di^;lnguished, according to 
the breadth of the blade, into inch ciiissels, 
half- inch chistels, A'c. 

To Chissel. V. a. To cut with a chissel. 

CHIT, the name of uii insirumcut u^ed in 
cleaving laths. 

Chit. s. (c//tco, little, Spanish.) A cliikl; a 
baby {Addison). 2. The shoot of corn from 
the'cnil of the grain {Marfimvr). ;i. A freckle. 

To Chit. v. n. To s|)ioui (Mortimer). 

ClHTCllAT. s. (from dial.) Prattle; idle 
prate ; idle talk {Spectator) . 

CHITON. In zoolog)', a genus of the class 
vermes, order testaren. Aniinal inhnbiting the 
shell a dons; shell consisting of several seg- 
ments or vuhes dispersed down the back. 
TwTnty-eight Species, scattered throughout! lie 
globe: of which two or three inlLbii the 
sh res of our own country ; c. iiiarginatus and 
G.lcvis; l)oth eight-valvcd. 

CIUTRO, a town of Macedonia, on the hay 
of SuloUiciia. It is the ancient Citium, ilie 
place where the mother, wife, ami #on of 
Alexaiider the Great were iiuinlered Ir' Cos- 
sauder. Lat. 40. 20 N. Lon. 22. 3.‘> IC 

CHI'TrKULINGS. s. (from schpterfjngh, 
Dutch The guts; the bowels. 

CHim.M, ill scripture geograpli), de- 
note, according to Hasiuige, the Cutli.-eans, 
who inhabited Susiananeur Babylon, and who, 
marching under Nebuchadnezzar, eohiulnited 
to the siege of Tyre. Calinet iluji 

the appellation of Chittiiii is u]'.)itied to lia 
Miicedoniuna. But Bochart thinks the Ho- 
mans arc meant by Chiltiiii. In \i. 30. 
the Hoiuans seem meant, for the itoi: .m am- 
hassndurs sailed to Kgyjit in ships of C huiinj. 
Tons, however, it appears probable tliui the 
term may inehulc all Greece, and more par- 
ticularly il'io i^iands of the Archipelarro, per- 
haps up the Bo^pho^us; for vessels miglu ob- 
viously naviuate from thcMice to Tyre (IsJdi, 
3C\iii. l!) as they do now to Kgvnt. 

CH]''1TV. a. (from c/«7.; Cliildish; like a 
bahv. 

CHl'VALROUS. a. (from ehi-ahij.) Re- 
lating to chivalry; knightly; warlike {Sp.). 

CHl'VALllY. s. {ckpvnlirii\ French.) 1. 
Knighthood; a iiiiliiary dignity {Uneuu). 2. 
The qualifications of n knight; as, valour, 
ilextcnty in arras {Shakspeon). 3. The ge- 
neral system of knighthood {uirvdai). 4. An 
'^dverAivTc ; an exploit {Sidney ) . 5. The body 
or Older of knights {Shakspvare). 

Chivalk V, from cheval, a horse ; aiMih- 
siract term, used to cx^iress the peculiar privi- 
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leges, obligations, and turn of mind, with all 
the other distinguish lug characteristics of that 
' rder o’ men wUu i)o(iii:.iitd iu Europe tu ilic 
oa.k agt’«, during die vig. urof the feudal sys- 
tems of gr.vcriimem, under the name of 
r.uiguts, or knig'.iis errant. 

C^ivuiiy, ibuu^h foiua .'(1 lu cap.icc, and 
proUuelive extra' wig.* »iec, iiad a very con- 
siderable liiihuncc 111 .cfmi ig the iiiuMricrs of 
tnc European iiaiiuiis, iiuring the iviid.'ch, 
tliirleenth, fourtoeiiili, and tiftfcnih centuries. 
The oOjer. . rd* ti.is roin.mtie institution were, 
to cheek ehe iusoleiit;e ofuvei go;vv n oppre'^jors, 
to S4iccour the distressed, to rest ue liie helpicss 
irum captivity, to protect or to avenge vvnnitn, 
orpiians, anh ccciesiasiics, who would not bear 
arms in tlieir own ileteiice, to redress v\ roiigs, 
and lo remove giicv ances. Valour, gaiianiry, 
and religion, were: blended in this iintitutioii ; 
men were trained to knighthood by long pre- 
vious discipline; they were luiiuiucd into the 
order Iw solemnises, no less devout than pomp- 
ous. Every person of noble birtli couited the 
honour, it was deemed a disiiiictiori superior 
to royalty, and monurchs arc found lo have re- 
ceived it from the liaiuls of piivate gentlenicii. 
Tiiese v.irious ciicnmstances coniiiinited to 
render a whimsical institution of substantial 
benefit to mankind. See Uobert.soirs liislory 
of Charles V. vol. i. p. 82, &c. ed. 2. 8vo. 

Chivalry, wliatever might be the era of its 
origin, dechned in Eugiueai during the in- 
ghirious reigns ot king John and Henry' 111.; 
but revived under Edwaul 1. This jirinee was 
one of the nio»l accomplished knights of the 
age ill wiiicli Ik fiom.^hed, and both delighted 
and cxc- li. d in fe-.t-i of ehividry. As a proof 
ot this, it ill he huliicieiit to alh uiaivvhcii 
lu* wj'. o'l bin re’urn nu i the H i.;. 'lUiul after 
h:^ iViher’s tk.r.h, a.Ki k..ovv thai ujs presence 
wa*; desi'.cii in Euglan 1, be accepted 

an i'ivitai’.o . tu u louniamenl al ('haloris in 
‘<1} . 'viieie bedispi. i-d liis ..kill and va- 
liM-r lopifM! j’,'.'. i>:iiiie!l a complete 

VM’iory. III was no less fond of 

ch '. diy, aiiti liConrag-.I it both by his ex- 
.'itnpie and ii.t'uiliceiae. Having hiiiiied the 
(!i -.;„n of a. » Hill!, Iii.. ckiir.i to iho crown of 
i'ranei', he Liaiured to iiujiiu’ his own subjects 
with a liold entc.'i.riiing .^piiit, and lo entice 
as numy valiant loreigners us [.ossibie into his 
service. 

*I hc iTSiiCclablo aiitlior of the Letters on 
Chivalry and Koin.n.cv traces, with great in- 
gcr.nity and erudition, a strong reseinhlancc. 
lu tv. cell the manner:, of the age of chivalry 
and iliosc of the old heroic ages delmeated by 
Homer. “There is,” says he, “a remark- 
aUe correspondence between the manners of 
tiic old hirrtic times, as painted by their great 
romancer Homer, and those which arc repre- 
sented to us in the modern books of knight- 
crrantiy.” This is a fact of which iio good 
account can be given, but by another not less 
certain ; that the \u>\itica\ states of Greece, in 
^he earliest periods of its story, were similar in 
many respects to that of Europe, as broken by 
the icudcu system into au iofiuite 
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Aetly lud^pendent governments. See Hurd’s 
Letters on Chivalry, &c.’ 

Some obvious circumstances of agreement 
between the heroic and Gothic manners may 
be worth the reader’s attention : 

1 . The military cnthiisiasin of the barons is 
but ofa piece with the fanaticism of ilic heroes, 
lienee the same particularity of description in 
the accounts of bailies, wounds, deaths, in the 
Greek poet, us in the Gothic romance. Hence 
that iiuiinte curiosity in the display of ibrir 
dresses, arms, and accoutrements. The minds 
of all men being ocrupie<i with warlike images 
and ideas, were much gratified by lliose details 
which appear cold and iinuifecting to modern 
readers. 

We hear much of knight-orranls encounter- 
ing giants, and (pielling savages, in books of 
chivalry. These giants were oppressive feudal 
lords, and every lord was to be met with, like 
the giant, in his strung held or castle. Tfieir 
dependents of a lower form, who imitated tiie 
violcMicc of their superiors, and lu’d not their 
castles, but lurking places, were liic savages of 
romance. The gn*ater lord was tailed a giant 
for bis jxjwcr; the Icss, a savage, for his bru- 
tiiliiy. 

2. Another terror of the (lolhic ages, was 
iiion.'<lers, dragons, and serpents. Their stories 
were received in lho^^■ days for several reasons : 
J. From the Milgar heuef of enrlhintments : 
2. From their being reported on the faith of 
eastern tradition, by adventurers from the IIol/ 
Land: 3. In still later times from the strange 
ihiiigs told jiud believed on the discovery of tlie 
new world. 

In all these respects, Greek until] uity re- 
sembles the Gothic. For what are Homer’s 
Larstrigons and (’yclops, but bands of lawless 
savages, with each of them u giant of enormous 
size at their head? And what are the Greci.in 
ilacchus, Hercules, and 'riicseus, hut knigtits- 
errant, the exact couulerparls of sir l^oincclot, 
and Amadis de Gaul.^ 

3. The oppressions which it was the glory of 
the knights to avenge, were frcc|uem1y carried 
on, as we are U)ld, by the charms and enchant- 
ments of w'oiiicn. These charms, we may 
suppose, arc often metaphorical ; as expressing 
only the hlandi'^hiuenis of the sex. iSonie- 
times they are taken to he real, the ignorance 
of those ages acquiescing in such conceits. And 
arc not these stories m.itched by those of Ca- 
lyjjso and C’ircc, the enchantresses of the 
Greek poet? 

4. Rubbety and piracy were honourable in 
both ; so far were they from reilecting any dis- 
credit on the ancient or modern redresacn of 
uTofiffs^ What account can be given of this, 
but that, in the fetuial times, and in the early 
clays of Greece, Avlicn government was weak, 
and unable to redress the ‘injuries of j)eUy 
sovereigns, itwould.be glorious for private ad- 
venturers to undertake this work ; and, if they 
could accomplish it in no other way, to pay 
them in kind by downright plunder and rapine? 

5. Bastardy was in credit with both. They 
were c^Ueuicly watchful over the chastity of 


their own women; hut such, as they could 
seize upon in the enemies quarter were lawful 
prize. Or if, at any time, they transgressed in 
this sort at home, the fault was covered by an 
ingenious fiction. The ofi'spring was reputed 
divine. Their greatest heroes were the fruift 
of goddesses approa(:hcd by morLds; just as we 
hear of the doughtiest knights being hern of 
fairies. ^ 

(). With the greatest fierceness and savage- 
ncss of character, the utmost generosity, hospi- 
tality, and courtesy, was imputed to the heroic 
ages. Acliillos was at once the most relentless, 
vindictive, iiiiplarable, and the friendliest of 
men. We liavc tfic \ cry same representation 
in the Gothic romances. As in those lawlesit 
times, dangers and distresses of all kinds 
abounded, there would he the same demand 
for compassion, gentleness, and generous al- 
tachineiiLs to the unfortunate, those especially 
of their own elan, as of recent incut, rage, and 
animobity against tltcir enemies. 

7. Again, the martial games celebrated in 
anriciU Greece, on great and solemn occasions, 
had the same origin, and the same purpose, as 
tho tuiiniamenis of the Gothic warriors. 

8. Lastly, the. passion for adventures, sd 
natuial in their situation, would he as naturally 
aitciidcil with the love of praise and glory. 
Hence the same eiieouvageinent, in the old 
Greek and Got’.tic limes, lo panegyrists and 
poets. In tlic alV.iirs of reiigjon ancrgalkuitry, 
indetd, llio veemhlanee between tliC hero and 
the koigdti is not mi .striking. Jhu tie' reli'^i.ms 
cliantdcr of the ktuglu was an acciden oftho 
times, and no propel eiVcct of bis civil cotidi- 
tioii. And ih.it Ids devotion for the fair sric 
should so far surpass that of the hero, h a coii- 
firmatioii of the system here advanced. For 
the c'oiisidcTatioii nud of I lie rei'iiale.s in the 
feudal coiKslitution, will of itself account for 
this deference. It made tin m capable of suc- 
ceeding lo fiefs, as well as iIk men. And does 
not one see, on live inst«iut, w'hat respect and 
dvjwndcnce this privilege would draw' upon 

llieiii ? 

It was of iniglity consequence who should 
obtain the favour of a rich heiress. And 
though, in the .strict feinlul ti.i.cs, she u'assup- 
)Osed to he in the power and at the disposal of 
KT sU{K'rior lord, yet this rigid stale of thing<t 
did not lust long. Hence we find some dis- 
tressed damsel was the sjiring and mover of 
every knight’s adventure.. She w’as to be res- 
cued hv hi.s arms, or won hv the fame and 
admiruiion of his ])rowes<«. The plain iiican- 
iiig of all w'hicli was this: That as, in thcbe 
turbulent times, a protector was neee.'i.iary to 
the weakness of the sex, s»o the court.. nis and 
valorous knight was to approve him^rF' fully 
qualified Car that purpose. 

It may h*; ob’jrTved, that the two ])oems of 
Ilniiier were intended to exijose the mischiefs 
and inconveniences arising urom the .|)alitical 
state of Old Gieece: the IWad, the dissensions 
that naturally spring up among independent 
chiefs; and the Odyssey, the insolence of ibeir 
greater sul^ects^ more especially when unre- 
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^trained by the presence of their sovereign. 
And can anv thins more exactly resemble Uie 
condition of the ieudul times» whem, on oc- 
casion of any srCat enterprise, as that of the 
criisailts, the designs of tne confederate Chris- 
tian states were per)jetiially frustrated, or inter- 
rupted at least, by the dissensions of their 
lenders; and their affairs at home as perpetu- 
ally distressed and disordered by the rebellious 
usurpations of their greater vassals? Jerundlcni 
was to the European, what Troy had been to 
the Grecian princes. See Rom a nce. 

Chivalrv, orCHEVALRY, ill law, a 
tenure of land hy knight-service; whereby the 
tenant was anciently hound to perform service 
in war, to the king, or to the mesne lord of 
whom he held by that tenure. 

Chivalry (Court of), a court formerly 
held before the lord high constable and earl 
inarshal of England jointly, and having both 
civil and criminal jurisdiction: but bince the 
attainder of Staflbnf duke of Buckingham under 
Henry VII 1. and the conscciuent extinction of 
the office of lord high constanle, it has usually, 
with respect to civil matters, been heard before 
the carl marshal only. 

CHIUOENDO, in Italian music, to con- 
clude. 

CHIVE. In botany, a term used by some 
Enjjrlish writers for Stamen, which sec. 

Chiv E, is also a name bometimes given to a 
species of small onion. 

CllLAMYS, in antiquity, a military 
habit worn by the patricians over the tunica. 

ClILiOKlA, in antiquity, a festival celebrat- 
ed at Athens, in honour of Ceres, to whom, 
under the name xxoi|, i. e. grass, they sacrificed 
a ram. 

CIILORA. In botany, a genus of the 
class octandria, order nionogynia. Calyx cight- 
Icavcd; corol cight-|Xirted; stigma four-cleft; 
cap-iule siuicrior, one-celled, two valvcd, many 
seeded. Five species ; chiefly natives of Ame- 
rica, and the south of Europe; but c. perfnliata, 
is indigenous to the pastures of our own eouu- 
try, and named yellow centaury. 

CH LOR A NTH US. In botany, a genus of 
the cla'^a tetandria, order moiiogynia. Calyx- 
less ; corol a lhree-lol)ed petal Mated by the 
side of the germ ; anthers growing to the |)CUil; 
berry one-sccilcd. One s|)eeies only; a fleshy 
shrub, indigenous to China and Jajian, 

CMLORASMA, from '/Xw^'inwt 

to become green). The same as Chlorosis, 
which see. 

CHI -ORIS. Ill botany, a seniis of the 
class polygamia, order nionoecia. llcriii : calyx, 
qhiiTjc two- valvcd, two-flowefed, pawned; corol- 
less ; stamens three; .styles two; scefl one. 
Male: calyx, glume, onc-valved. Fem.sesnie: 
calyx, glume' two-valvcd. Five s|)ccies; all 
natives of tlie West Indies. 

CHLORIT SCHLSTUS. See Serpen- 

TINUS. 

CHLORQGRAN.VTU.S. In or>ctoloqy. 
a genus of the class earths, order siliceous : 
consisting of silic,!! a large proportion of oxyd 
of iron and carbonat of lime, with frequently 
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alumine; hard, never opake nor subopake'^ 
ciyistallised : easily fusible in the fire. One 
species imly. Green, becoming honey-yellow 
HI a white heat: one variety in double octan- 
gular pyramids, augmented at each point by 
another triangular pyramid ; another variety in 
sexauguJar pribms terminating each side in a 
trianj^ular pyramid. Found in Bohemia, Saxony, 
and Franconia ; and is chiefly used as u flux m 
iron furnaces. 

CHLOROSIS, from green, 

pale; from flic yellow gtvenish look tliose have 
who are affect^ wiih it). The green sickness. 
A genus of discuse in the class cachexiac, and 
order impetigines of Cullen. It is a complaint 
which affects young females who labour under 
a suppression of the menses. It is characterised 
by depraved appetite, bad digestion, livid pale- 
ness, gre.at debility, palpitation, and suppress- 
ed incnstruatioi). 

TbCIlOAK. See Choke. 
CHOCOLATE, a. (c/toco/a// ; Spanish.) l. 
The cake or mass made by grinding the kernel 
of the cocoa-nut with other substances to be 
dissolved in hot water (Chami&rs). 2. The 
liquor made by a solution of chocolate in hot 
water {Arhuthnol). 

Cho^colate-house. a, A house where 
company is entertained with chocolate {TatX 
Chocolate-nut. In botany, SeeTnEo- 

BROMA. 

Good, iinadultcratcd chocolate, ought to 
possess the fnlKiwiiig properties: a brown 
colour inclining to red, and rather lively than 
faint ; a smuotli siirfacc not affected by mere 
contact of the hand ; a line and uniforin con- 
sistence on breaking it, without any granulated 
particles, which ari^ from the addition of 
su^r, employed by the manufacturer to conceal 
still iMscr ingredients; lastly, it should easily 
melt in the mouth, and leave no roughness or 
asiringcncy, hut rather a cooling sensation on 
the tongue. This last quality is the most deci- 
sive criterion of genuine, chocolate. 

Considered as an article of diet, chocolate is 
a nutritive and, in general, wholesome food, 
well adapted to il'.e weak stomachs of invalids 
and valetudinarians. If duly prepared, and 
not too much roasted in the huts (which im- 
parts a dark, rather than reddish, colour to the 
cakes), it is easily dissolved in a liquid state; 
and, being quickly assimilated to alimentary 
matter, it is less flatulent, and oppressive, than 
most vegetable dishes of a visciJ and oily na- 
ture. 1 0 promote its digestion, it ought not 
to be used without the addition of aromatic 
spice, such as cinnamon, cardamoms, vanilla, 
&c.; which Imi, however, must be sparingly 
cmploycfl, as it is one of llie most heating and 
stiiuuluiing drugs. 

GHOCO-ViNE, In botany* SccSechium. 

CHOC ZIN, a town of Moldavia, on the 
coafims of Poland, now in the possession of 
the Russians. I^at. 48. 40 N. Loii. jgO. 25 E. 

CHODE: The old preterit ofMde, 

^C/liOENIX, an ancient dry measure, con- 
jainitip the 48th part of a medimnus, or six 
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^llOElUNCbS, a kind of sea-shells* with 
which the ancient Greeks gave their sntfrages. 

CHOICE, s- (C//OI.U, French.) 1. The act 
of choosing; election {Drydcn), 2. The 
power of choosing; election {Grew), :3. Care 
in clioohiiig; curiosity of distinction. 4. The 
thing chosen {Prior), 5. The best part of 
any thing {llmkcr)^ 6. Several things pro- 
p)sc(l at once, as objects of election (Sliaksif.), 
Choice. A. {c/wtsi, French.) r. Select; 
of extraordinary value {IPaLlon), 2, Chaiy; 
rru^iiil; careful {Taylor), 

(■IIO'ICELESS, a. (from rltoirr.) With- 
onl the iKiwer of choosing {Hammond), 
CHO'IC1«TjY. fft/. (from choice,) 1. Curi- 
ously; with exact choice {Shakspearc), V. 
Valuably; excc.llenlly {U'allon). 

CHO'ICENESS. s, (from c//o/cc.) Nicety; 
particular value {Prclyii), 

CHOI II. s, (from c//orii5, I^iatin.) 1. An 
nsscMnbly or band of singers {fyallcr), 3. The 
.singers in divine worship {Shakspeare), 

Choir, that part of the church where cho- 
risters sing ill divine service. It is separated 
from the chancel, where the communion is 
celebrated ; and, since the time of Constantine, 
from the nave of tha church, wliere the people 
are placed. Though in our cathedrals both 
the people and the singers arc placed in the 
rhoir. The patron is said to be obliged to re- 
pair the choir of a church. 

in nunneries, the choir is a large hall, 
0 cpar:ite<l iVnin the church by a grate, 

CHOI SI (Francis Timolcon de), a French 
divine, who went to Siam in l(i85 to convert 
the king of that country, hut returned without 
effecting his jiurposc, "and died in 1734, aged 
81. He wrote a Journal of his Voyage to 
.Siam ; a History of France; an i^xclesiastical 
History; and other work.s. 

To ClKiKE. y. «. (aceocan, Saxon.) 1. To 
hiiffbcate {If’alUr). /Fo slop up; to ob- 
.sinict {Clittpmm), 3. To hinder by obstruc- 
tion (Dacics), 4. To suppress (»y/iaAjfj)car<*). 
To overpower {Dry den). 

C'ho k h. s. The filamentous or capillary part 
of an artichoke. 

Choke damp, the name given by miners 
to a noxious air, occasionally found in the bot- 
tom of mines and pits. It is probably carbonic 
acid. Sec Carbonic ACID. 

Choke-prar. s. (from choke axid pear.) 

1 . A rough, harsh, unpalatable pear. 3. Any 
sarcasm tliat stops the mouth (C/art#.). 

CHCyKER. s, (from choke.) I . One that 
chokes or suffocates another. 2. One tlmt 
puts another to silence. 3. Any thing that 
cannot be answcrcri. 

(UlO'KY. a, (from choke,) That has the 
power of suffocation. 

CHOLAGK3GUES, (x,o^oma, from voxiii 
bile, and to drive out) . Medicines which 

expel redundant bile. 

CHOLE, (vaxif). The gall or bile. 

CHOLEDOCHUS DUCTUS, (xoXuJox?;; 

from^oxq, bile, and reccive» receiv- 

ing or retainina the gsul). Ductus communis 
cboladochits. Tlic common bilLarx* duct, which 
VOL. HI. 
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conve^li both cystic and hqialic bile into ttic 
intestinuin diuKlennni. 

ClKVLEn. 5. {cholera^ Latiff, &om yXn.) 
1. The bile {JPollun). 2. The humour which 
is supposed to produce irascibility {liihak,), 3. 
An^cr; rage (VVr«r). 

CHOI. EH A, (;coxi^a; from hil®> 
g«w, to flow), A genus of disease arranged by 
i\illeti in the class neuroses, and order s|iasmi.i, 
consists in a purging and vomiiiiigofbile, 
with anxiety, {xunful gripings, snjsms of the 
abdominal muscles, and those or the thighs. 
Tiiere arc two species of this genus : 1 . (3iolera 
spotuanea, which hap]ieiis, in hot seasons, 
without any manifest cause. 2. Cholera ac- 
ridcnuilis, which occurs alicr the use of food 
that digests slowly, and irritates. 

CIKFLERICk. a, {choUriens^ I^iatin.} L 
Abomiding with cholcr ( Drydt k) . 2. Angry; 
irascible {Arhulhnot). 3. Oircusive (Haleijih), 
CIIO'LERICKNESS. 5. (from cholcrick.) 
Anger; irascibility; peevish nc.ss. 

CHOiMbX (Peter .TaIui Baptist), phvsicioii 
to the king v(^ France. He ivas born at Paris, 
and died in 1740. He applied with great suc- 
cess to botany, and wrote a Hi<*tary of common 
Plants, 3 vofs. I7(}1. His noh, John Chomel, 
was a doctor in physic, and dic^ in 1765, Hg 
wrote, 1. Essai suV rHhtotrc de la Aledeciiic 
cn France. 2. La Vie dc Moliii. 3. Kioge 
de Dufcl, 17()5. 4. Lettre sur line Maladte de 
Bcsiiaux, 174.*). &e. {fPiitkins.) 

CIIOMELIA. Ill botany, a genus of the 
class tetrandria, order iTionog\'nia. Calyx four- 
parted; enrol salver-shaped, four- parted ; drupe 
inferior, with a Iwo-ccllcd nut; stigmas two, 
thickish. One species only; an American 
tree with horizontal branches; leaves opposite, 
ovate, entire, undulate; peduncles axillary, 
thrce-flmvered. 

CIIONDRILLA. Gum-succory. In bor 
tauy, a genus of the class syngencKia, order 
pilygamia scqualis. Receptacle naked; calyx 
invested with scales ; down simple, on a pe- 
dicle; florets in many rows; seeds miiricate 
Three species; South of Europe and Egvpt. 

CHONDUOLOGY. {choHdrolopa.^t^l^- 
xoyia ; from » cartilage, and xoyo;, a djo- 
course). A uiscourse or treatise on curtilages. 

CHONDIIOPTERIOIA. Chondropteri- 
gious fishes (from a carti)^, and 

irrffov, a wing or gill.) In zoology, the order of 
fislics distinguished by cartilaginous gills. See 
Zoology and PiscfS. 

To CHOOSE. 1 ^. < 1 . I chose f 1 have chosen 
or chose, (c/iozstr, French, cegyan, Snxon.) 
1. To ts^e by way of preference of several 
things ofliered ; not to rdcct {Shakspeare). 2. 
To take ; hot to refuse (South), 3. To select ; 
to pick out of a number {Job) 4, To dect 
for eternal happiness. 

To Choose, v, n. To have the oower of 
choice between difTcreiit things {Tillotson), 
CHO'OSER. s, (from choose.) He that has 
thejxiwcr of choosing; elector (J}rayton).^ 

To CHOP. v,a. (ceapan, Saxon .J. 1. To 
purchase, genmlly by way of truck ; to give 
. one tiling mr another (Bacon). 2. To put one 
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In ihe place of another. 3. To bandy ; 
to altercate {Bacon), 

7b,C'HOT. r- a. {happen, Dutch, coupcr, 
French.) 1. To cut wiin a quick blow (jS'/i.). 
Sf. To devour cajrerly (Dryden). 3. To iiiiiicc; 
to cut into small nieces (Locke). 4. To break 
into chinks (Shaispeare). 

To Chop. l. 'lo do any thing with a 
quick motion (Bacon). 2. To catch with tlic 
mouth (L'Esiranee). 3. To light or happen 
tipon a thing sudoenly. 

Chop. s. (from the verb.) I. A piece chop- 
ped off (Bacon), 2. A iinall piece of meat 
(Kina). 3. A crack, or cleft (Bacon). . 

CliOTHOUSE. s. (chop and house.) A 
mean house of entertainment (Spectator), 

CHOTIN. s, (French.) 1. A French liquid 
measure, containing nearly a pint of Win- 
chester. 2. A term used in Scotland for a quart 
4ifwinc measure. 

CHCypPING. pari. a. An epithet fre- 
quently applied to infants, by way of commend- 
ation, 

CRo^ppiirG:Br.ocK. s. (chof and block.) 
A log of wood, on which any thing is laid to 
be cut in pieces (Mortimer). 

Cho'pping-khife. .f. A knife with which 
cooks mince their meal (Sidney), 

CIKFPPy. a. (from chop.) Full of holes, 
clefts or cracks (Shakspeare). 

CHOPS, s, (from chaps.) I. The month of 
a beast (l:Esiranfte). 2. The mouth of any 
thins in familiar language. 

ClfORAGIUM , in antiquity, was used to 
denote the funeral of a young unmarried wo- 
man. 

CHORAGUS, in antiquity, he who had 
the su|K!rinU’ndenceof the chorus, whose busi- 
ness it was to take care they observed the rulea 
of. the music, and pcrforiped their parts with 
decorum. 

CIKFRAL. a. (from chorus, Jjatin.) i. 
Belonging to or comjjosing a choir or concert 
(Aff/ton). 2. Singing in a choir (Amhurst), 

CHORAZAN, (llie ancient Bactria) the 
most northern province of Persia, in Asia. 

CHORAZIN, in scripture geography, a 
town of Palestine, lying between Capcriiauni 
and Bethsaida, and about 2 miles from the 
former. 

CHORD, or Cord, primarily denotes a 
slender rope or thread : licing formed chorda, 
nm! that from a gut, of which strings are 
often made. 

Chord, in anatomy. Sec Chorda. 

Chord, in geometry, a right line drawn 
from one part of an arch of a circle to another. 
Hence, ciiord of an arch, is a right line joining 
the extremes of that arch. 

Chords, or Cords of MUsiCAr. in- 
struments, arc strings, by the vibration of 
which the sensation of toimd b* excited, and 
by the divisions of which ihe o^vaal degrees of 
toiie are determined. 

CHoids of gold wire yield a much stronger 
sound than those of brass, while the sound of 
ttce4 eliords is much feebler. 

^11 we strike the string of an harpsichord, or 
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any other clastic sounding chord whatever, it 
returns a continuing sound. This, till of late*, 
was considerfd as one simple uniform tone; but 
all nuisiciuns now confess, that insteail of one 
tone it actnally returns four tones, and that 
constantly. The notes arc, be.sides the funrla- 
tnental tone, an octave above, a twelfth above, 
and a seventeenth. One of the bass-notes of 
an harpischord has lieen dissected in this man* 
ncr by Rameau, and the actual existence of 
these tones proved beyond a possibility of being 
controverted. Sec Generator. 

To divide a chord A B in the most simple man* 

ner, so as to exhibit all the original concords. 

A C F. D B 

I II I I 

Divide the given line into two ecpial parts at 
C>; then subdivide the part CU equally in two 
at D, and again the iKirt CD into two equal 
ixins at \i. Here AC to AB is an octave ; AC 
t ) AD a fifth ; Al) to AB a fourth; AC to AE 
a greater third, and AE to Al) a less third ; AE 
to KB a greater sixth, and AE to AB a less 
sixth Malcolm's 'i'reatise of Music, ch. 0. 
see. 3. Sec Monochord. 

To^find the number of vil rations made hj a 
musical chord or j/r/i/g in a fj'ircu /hne; having 
given its weight, length, and tension. Let / 
he the length ofthcdiord in feet, 1 its weight, 
or rather a small weight fixed to the middle 
and equal to that of the whole chord, and ta 
the tension, or a weight by wdiicli the chord is 
stretched. I'lien sltall the time of one vibru- 

tion be expressed — - — , and consc- 

* ■' 3L'lu; 

qiieiuly the number of vibrations per second is 

equal to " ■ (I^nlton'sExerciscs.) Mr. 

Elder informs us, that he found the chord, 
making 3()2 vibrations in. a second, to lie at 
unison with the key called a in instruments, 
that is, an octave and sixth major above the 
lowest C ill our liarphicliords or i iolonccllos. 
Consequently the note C, being to a as 3 to 10, 
will 4 nukc 1 18 vibrations in one second. And 
the highest C, or c^', Wing four octaves abmc 
the lowest c, will vibrate 1888 times in one 
second of time. Mr. Kiilcr supposes the limits 
of the human car lo be, with respect to gravity, 
tivo octaves lower than C ; and with respect to 
ncuteness, two octaves higher than Sw 
Interval and Vibration. 

On the supposition that cliords or strings .are 
perfectly elastic, the following proportions have 
lieen deduced inathcmatically. 1 . 1 f the length 
of the chord and the tending force be given, 
the inflecting force will be nearly as the siiace 
through which the chord is bent. 2. Jf the 
length of the string and the space through 
which it is bent are given, the inflecting fom 
is as the tension. 3. If the tending force, and 
the space through which the chord is bent, are 

K 'ven, the inflecting force is inversely as the 
nglh of the chord. 4. If the diameter of the 
chord, and the tension, are given, the tunes of 
vibration are as the length of thechoH; oa 
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^htcli principle the monochonl is founded. 5. 
If the tension, and length of the chofil, be 
given, the lime of vibration is as the diaiitcter 
of tlie cliord. d. If the diameter, and length 
of the chord be given, the time of vibration 
is inversely as the square root of the tension. 

Cho A u, in music, the union of two or more 
sounds uttered at the same time, and together 
forming harmony. Iti practical music, wc 
may notice the 

Pandametital Chord, which consists of the 
three fundamental consonances, tlie Sd, the 
6ih, and 8lh, or their inversions. 

Anomalous. Chord, in which some intcn'al 
or intervals are greater or less than tlie funda- 
mental chord. 

Perfect and imperfect Chords, In the 
former we have the third, fifth, and octave, of 
the fuiidaniental note: in the latter the sixth 
is substituted for the fifth. These are some- 
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CHOREUS, a foot in the amcient poetryi 
more commonly called trochxus, or troidice. 

CHOUl AMBUS, in the Latin poetry, a 
foot compounded of a choreas, or trochasus, 
and an iambus. 

It consists of four syllables ; of which tho 
first and bst arc long, and the two middle ones 
short: as filiolum. 

CHORION, (chorion, fromx«f<w>to 
cscajie; because it always vscaijcs from the 
uterus with the fetus), ohaggy cnorion. The 
external membrane of the fetus in utero. 

CHO'RlS'i'ER.j. (from c//orMj.) 1. A singer 
ill catheilrals; a singing boy. '2. A singer iu a 
concert {Spemer), 

CHOHO FAVORITO, in music, a chorus 
in which the best voices and inbtrmnents are 
cinnloycd. 

Ohoao RECITANTE, in music, the litlhs 
chorus. 


times called direct and reversed. 

To Chord, v. a. To furnish with strings 
(Druden), 

CHORDA, (x®r^'*» from to roll up 

like a cord). In surgery. A cnid. A spasmodic 
contraction of tlie [icnis in the \ er.crc.^1 Ji^asc. 
Sec Cmordee. 

Chorda tvmpani, (chorda), A branch 
of the seventh pair of nerves that ])asses through 
the tympanum. 

CHORDiE TENDIN-E. The tendinous 
and cord-like substances which connect the 
corncse colon i me of the ventricles of the heart 
to the auricular valves. 

Chords WiLLisii. The small fir^ s 
which cross the sinuses of the dura mater. 
They arc so termed, because Willis first de- 
scribed them. 

CHORDEE, (chorde, French, from 
a cord). A spasmodic contraction of the, penis 
that sometimes attends gonorrhoea, and it ofien 
followed by a haeiiiorrhuge. 

CHORIX)STYLLUM. In botany, a genus 
of the class cryptogamia, order fungi. Fungus 
tenacious on a very long, tough, siigliuy- 
branched stem ; head globular, romewbat de- 
ciduous, bearing the seeds. Five species of 
this fungus. 

CHOREA SANCTl VITI, (chorea, xom/«; 
from x^F^c, a chorus, which of old accompanied 
dancing. It is called St. Vitus's dance, because 
some devotees of St. Vitus exercised themselves 
so long in dancing, that their intellects were 
disordered, and could only be restored by danc- 
ing again at the anniversary of St. Vitus). St. 
Vitus's dance. Convulsive motions of the 
limbs, as if the person were dancing. It is a 
genus of diseases arranged by Culbn in the 
class neuroses, and order spasmi. 

CHOREPISCOPUS, an officer in the 


Choro spezzata, in music, a composi- 
tion of two, three, or more choruses: the term 
is u^ instead of tuUi, the grand chorus. 

CllOROGllAPHER. s. (x«».«i and 
He thai describes particular regions or coun- 
tries. 

CHOROGRA'PHICAL. a. Descriptive of 
particular regions ( Raleigh ) . 

CHOROGUA'PHICALLY. ad. In a cho- 
rographicul manner. 

CHORC-VGRAPHY. t. The art or practice 
of describing particular regions. 

CHOROID MEMBRANE, (memlrana 
ckoridca \ from xofiw, the chorion, and re- 
semblance). I n anatomy. The second tunic of 
the eye, lying immediately under the sclerotica, 
to which it IS connected by vessels. Tlie true 
knowlcd^ of this membrane is necessary to a 
perfect idea of the iris and uvea. The tunica 
choioidea commences at the optic nerve, and 

E es forwards, with the sclerotic coat, to tho 
nning of the cornea transparens, where it 
?res very firmly to the sclerotic membrane, 
by means of a cellular membrane, in the form 
01 a white fringe, called the ciliary circle. It 
then recedes from the sclerotica and coriwa 
and ciliary circle directly downwards and in- 
wards, forming a round disk, which is varipivly 
coloured; hence blue, black eyes, &c. This 
coloured prtion, reflected inwards, is termed 
the iris, and its |xifterior surface 'is tenned uvea. 
The choroid membrane is highly vascular, and' 
its external vessels arc dj^sed like stars, and 
tenned versa vorticosa. The internal surface 
of this membrane is covered with a black pig- 
ment, called the pigment of the choroid mem- 
brane. See Anatomy. 

Choroip plexus. Plexus choroidea. A 
plexus of blood-vessels; situated in the lateral 
ventricles of the brain. See Anatomy. 


ancient church, about whose function the 
learned are extremely divided. The word 
comes from ^ region or little country, 
and fvitfi(99r9(, a bishop or overseer. The cho- 
repiscopi were suffira^n or local bishops, hold- 
ing a saddle rank between bishops and pres- 
byters. 


CHORUS, jr. (chorus, Latiii.) 1. A number 
of singers; a concert (Dryden). 8. The per- 
sons who are supposed to behold what passra 
in the acts of a tragedy, and sing their senti- 
ments between the acts (Skakspwre), 3. The 
songiRetween theactsof a tra|p/. 4. Veesesof 
a song in which the company joins the singsr* 

Q ' 
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Chorus, in dramatic poetry^ is briefly dc- 
fscribed under the second and ^tliird iiicantngs 
of the word. Tragedy in its origin was no 
more than a single chorus, who trorl the stage 
alone, singing hymns in honour of iiacchus. 
Thespis, to relieve the chorus, added an actor, 
who rehearsed the adventures of sonic of their 
heroes ; il^schylua, finding a single |)erson too 
dry an enlertammcnt, atuled a second. At 
length, however, the chorus became inserted 
and incorporated into the action. Sometimes 
it was to speak ; and then their chief, whom 
they called coryphaeus, spoke in behalf of the 
rest! the singing was performed by the whole 
company; so that when the coiyohacus struck 
into a sung, the chorus immeuiatcly joined 
him. 

The chorus sometimes also joined the actors 
in the course of the representation, with tlieir 
daints and lamentations on account of any un« 
lappy accidents that hcfcl them : hut the pro- 
per hiiictioii, and that for which it seemed 
chiefly retained, was to show the inter\'«il8 of 
the acts. While the actors were behind the 
8cenc.s, the chorus engaged the spectators; their 
songs usually turned on what was exhibited, 
and were not to contain any thing but what 
was suited to the subject, and had a natural 
connection with it; so that the chorus con- 
curred with the actors for advancing the action. 
In our modern tragedies the chorus is laid 
aside, and the orchesra supply its place. 

Chorus, that part of a piece of music 
where the voices ana instruments all perform 
fogctlicr, which is commonly at the cunciii* 
sion. 

lOSK. The preter tense of choose, 

Cli(ySP'N. The part. pass, of choose, 

CHOUGH, s. (ceo, Saxon.) A bird which 
frequents the rocks by the sea. See Cory us 

MONEQULA. 

Shukstiearc menfions thechomh, in his cele- 
brated description of Dover clilir 

The crows and choughs that wing the 
midway air, 

Sheiv scarce so gross as beetles.'* 

CHOULK. s. The crop of a bird {Brown), 

To CHOUSE. V. fl. To cheat; to trick 
(Swift), 

Chotjse.<. l. Abiibble; atool(AiJi^af). 
9. A trick or sham. 

CHREMNITZ, the principal mine town 
in Up{wr Hungary. It belongs to the house of 
Austria. Lat. 48. 59 N. Ixm. 19. 27 £, 

CHRENECRUDA, a term occurring in 
writers of the middle age, and exj^sing a 
cAstom otf those times, but its sigoiflearion is 
doubtAiI. It is mentioned in liCge Salica, 
Tit. 6lt which says, he who kills a man, and 
hath not therewithal to satisfy the law, or |jay 
the finCi, makes oativthat he has delivered up 
every thing he was possesscu of; the truth of 
which must be comiriited by ihe oaths of 
twelve other persons. Then he invites hb 
next teiationf ny the Ifiither's side to |)ay oif the 
lemainder of the fine, having first ande over 
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to them all his effects by the fdllbwinp cerc- 
uiony. He goes into his house, and taking in 
his hand a small quantity of dust from each of 
the four corners, he returns to the door, and 
with his face inwards throws the dust with his 
left hand over his shoulders u|ion his nearest of 
kin.^ Which done, he strips to his shirt; and 
coming out with a imle in his hand, jumps over 
the hedge. His relations, whether one or 
several, are upon this obliged to pay off thc« 
composition for the murder. And if these (or 
any one of them) arc not able to pay, itcrum 
su[)cr ilium chrcnecruda cjui pauperior cst, jac- 
tat, et ille totani legem coinponat. 

(IIUISM, (from 1 anoint). Oil con- 
secrated by tile bisliop.'and ii'ied in the Roinitili 
and Greek churches, in the administration of 
liaplisiu, cnidinnatioii, ordiiialion, and cxtrcine 
iinctinn, wliich is prepared on Holy Thursday 
with much ceremony- In Spain it was an- 
ciently the custom for the bi'^hop to tike one- 
third of a sol for the clirisin rlisthbiited to each 
church, on account of the balsam that entered 
its cotniHisition. 

Dii-Cangc observes, there arc two kinds of 
ciirisin ; theone iireparcd of oil and bLibani,used 
in baptism, confirmation, and ordination ; the 
other of oil alone, consecrated by the bishop, 
used ancientlv for the catechumens, and still m 
extreme imctlon. 

CHIUSOM, Chrism ALE, ivas anciently 
the face- cloth or piece of linen laid oyer the 
child's head when it was haptiseii. Whence, 
ill our bills of inortnUty, clnldren who die in 
the month are called chrisoms. 'i'he time be- 
tween the child’s birth and baptism was also* 
called chrisoimis. 

CHRIST, an appellation suionymous with 
Messiah, usually aitded 10 Jesus; and, together 
therewith, denominating the Saviour of the 
world. (See Christianity and Messiah.) 
The word signifies anointed, from xpa>, 

inuntrrj, I anoint, ^imctimes the word Christ 
is used singly, by way of antonomasis, to de- 
note a person sent from God, as an anointed 
prophet, king, or priest. 

0 H R 1 ST (Older of), a military order, fonncl- 
ed by Diotnsius I. king of Portugal, to animate' 
his nobles against the Moors. The arms of 
this order are gnies, a patriarchal cross, charg- 
ed with another of cross argent: they had their 
residence at first at Castrumarin; afterwards 
they removed to the city of Thomar, as being 
nearer to the Moors or Andalusia and Estre- 
mad lira. 

Ch R I ST is aho the name of a military’ order 
in Livonia, instituted in V^Ob by Alliert'bishop 
of Riga. Tlie end of this institution was to 
defend the newChristiaiLS, who w*ere converted 
ever)’ day in Livonia, but were nersccutcH by 
the 'Heathens. Thi^ wore on tfieir cloaks a 
sword with a cross over it, whence they were 
also rlenominAted brothers of the sword. 

Christ Church, formerly called Twin- 
ham Bourn, a town of Hampshire, with a 
market on Mondays. It sends two members to 
parliament. Lai. 50. 45 N. Lou. i , 4<> \V. 
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To CHRI^TKN. 17 . o. (ch|iiprnian. Sax.) 
i. Tu baptise $ to initiate into christianitv by 
water. S?.To name j to denominate ( ihirnef). 

CIlKrSTIi:Ni)OM. 5. (from .Cfirisi and 
dnw.) The collective body of Christianity 
{Jfooker). 

Clllll'STF.NlNO. s. (from chrisica*) The 
ceremony of the first initiation into Christianity 
{Bacon), 

CmirSTIAN. j. {chnstianust Lat.) A pro- 
fessor of the religion of ClirUt {Tillotsou), 

Ch R I'sT IAN. «. Professing the religion of 
('hribt {Shah spear c). 

C H R I 'b T I A N - N A M E . The iiamc given at 
the font, distinct from the gciitilitious iiatnc or 
suriiaiue. 

Christian KING (Most), one of the titles 
by which tlic kings of France were distinguish- 
ed. The French antiquaries trace the origin 
of this apjielialioii up to C>rugory llic Great, 
wlio, writing u letter to Charles Martel, oc- 
casionally gave him lliat title, which his suc- 
cessors afterwards retained. 

Christian religion, or Christia- 
nity, that institiiti‘(l by Jesus Clirisr, cotiiprc- 
liiiicJiiij? docti'iiics <.f faitli, and rules of |mtetii‘e, 
all of wliieli are contaiiu'd in tin* Nuu Testament, 
and are deslgiicfl tu reciner niankind fruiii igiior- 
auro and vivo, from iruilt and death, to true kiiow'- 
ledsre and \irtue, tu the divine favour, and evcT- 
lastiug life. Its uptitudo to this end, its (*uiifjrmity 
to reason, and to the state of man, tiie siiblitnity 
and exeelleiiee of its diK'trines, the e<|ua!ly %’eiier- 
ablc and lovely eliaracter of its author, tin* purity 
of its precepts, its (nnfuii teiidciiey and salutary 
elfretH, coiieur, with the external evidence of pn>- 
jiheey and jiiiracles, tu <'.stablish its divine origin 
and trutii. The name Christiiiii was first given 
at Antioch, in the year 42, tu such as helieved in 
(.'mist, as we read in the Acts: till that time they 
were called disciples. Hence the system itself is 
called cliristiiiuity. 'J'hc fnaiidntS.m of a Cliristiaifs 
faith and practice, his nltimati*, and, in truth, lits 
only appeal, must lx* to the hwts, the doctrines, 
and the precepts of llio seriptures, ]inrtieiilarty 
those of the New Testament. Other tin rnnlaries, 
other confes»iuns of faith, from whatever motives 
dictated, and IVoiii uhati vcr reasons rec nniiiiend- 
cd, should ever be regardcil with a sa''pioi«xts eye; 
lest, by l.iyins stress upon what is human, wc 
slionld overlook tiiiit whicii comes leconimciMlcd 
upon divine authuiity. Tlie caH-fnl n-ailer of the 
New Testaincnt will find a detail of instn«‘tioii.s 
given, of \voiider.-i ))orfurinetl, airl of future events 
revealed. He will also be ^trnck with a vciy par- 
ticular account of the suflorings, fleiitli, Tesnirec- 
lion, and ascf'iisioii of Jesus the foinidtr. The 
history containing tlK*SL* things apiiears to be fairly 
written, and to toirry with it as siiUstinlial proofs 
of its apthcnticity as any histoiy that li.*is gnineci 
credit ni the world. Is the Christian called upon 
for the reason why he believes in the antiquity of 
the writings of the New Test ament? he may reply. 

For the same reason that 1 belime the antiquity 
of Virgil’s Pv^ms, Crtsar's CoiumetUaries, or Sal- 
Just|s Narrations: and that is, the coiHnirriin; 
testimony of all iiit 4 ‘rveiiing ages. Do any ask. 
Why I believe that the several b^s were written 
by the j^crsoiis^whose names llicy hear ? I answer, 
For the^ame reason that 1 believe the Georgies to 
l»f thg production of Virgil; Jerusalem Delivered 
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that 0/ Tas.«o ; Paradise Lost, that of Milton ; .vq 
Essay upon the Subject of Miracles, to Ik* ihe work 
of Hume; oihI a Ilcftitatioii of that E^sny, the pi^r- 
formaiice of Campbell. Du any inquire, Whe- 
ther thu sacred pages have not been greatly cor- 
niptcil? I tiiisu'cr, Tlicy hare iif»t b«fn greatly 
eorriipteil ; as appears by a mtlarion of the earliest 
manuscripts, and an appc:d tu the iurliest versions 
and ancient ftithers. bo many coiToboratiiig cir- 
cumstances plead in^ favour of the Gospel, that I 
must either disturb all recunls, or continue to 
admit tlie authenticity of tho.se which display the 
duty and luipcs of a Cliristi:iii.*’ 

In reasoning upon the triiili of Christianity vvo 
may appeal tu its internal cvid<*nce,an'lc(mibiiiing 
the doctrine and precepts of the system, infer 
from them the validity of the system itself. Thu 
early triniiiplis of this religion fiirnisli anuthcc 
powerful argaineiit in its support : especially if it 
bf* n*mcmb«!red that in the estimation of the wnrld 
it was neither lioiiunmblc, pmlUahlc, nur popu'ar. 
Under every di.» advantage, and struggling tintlcr 
the most torrible iXTbcrntiun, iM]uuriHln'd,and has 
maintained its ground for nearly two thousand 
years. AiiuHut argument for tlie tinith of tlio 
Clirisliari ivlieioii ;ui.<^cs from the ciimplction of 
]>r«>phecies, of wlucli some pixx'i'ilcd .Icsus, and 
vvci'e uccninpiisht'il in him, and others were utter- 
c«( by irnn,untl came tu pa^s ilnring iiis life ; inch 
were thrr trcueheiy of Jadas, anil the ciiwurdicc 
aiel meanness of Peter: or within a few years 
nftt*rbisiTii(‘iii\*ir>u; of this kind was the mi‘ino- 
rahic destnuTion of .tcTiisalctn. The character of 
Christ, and tlit niimidcs which he vviamglit, arf.* 
evideiici's «>f the divinity of Ids mission. On thesu 
grutmils if the question lie pnt ** Why 91*0 you a 
Clin.stiaik?” the aiiswin* has been given by a good 
writer, from whom we shall traiiscrilx*it. *’Notbi** 
cause 1 was horn in a Clirisifan country, and eilu- 
oatcfl ill Clirisliaii principles ; not becaii'^c I And 
the illustrious Ikicon, Boyle, Locke, Clarke, and 
Newton, among the ])rofcssors and defenders of 
Chri.sli:inily ; nor inciely bccaiiM? the system it-cif 
is hO adminihly caicniated to iiicimI and exalt 
human ivitnre; but because* the evidence accom- 
panying tin: (hivptd ha»»ci>nviiK*ed me of its (rufli. 
The secondary c»ii<>e.N, as»igiied by iinbc!ievcrsj 
do not, in my jiulgnu'iit, .accMint for the rise, pio. 
press, and early tinnnphs (d Hk: CUristuin n*ligioii. 
Upon the pnneipics of sr’eptici.>:)i, 1 ]>ercc.ive an 
cdfect withrnit an ndeqii.ate r:msi\ 1 tt^refure 
stand aerpiitti'd lo my ixvn re.a*<un, thiwigh 1 con- 
tinue tu heiievcaml pitifess the religion of Jesus 
Christ. Ai-uroing from eflvcis to <xiiisc*s, I think I 
hare philiMediy on iny side. And reduecd to a 
chiHce of difficulties, I encounter not aomany in 
admitting tlie miracles ascribed to tlie Siiviou**, as 
in tbc! Biiiitrary siqipusitions aiul cuiyectuci's of 
bis eimiics*. 

** rhat tliere once cxistecT .sneb a person as Jesus 
Christ; that lie appeared in •livk'a in tlx* reign of 
Tilxwiiix; that he taught a system of luoraH sn- 
l>enor to any inculcated in the Jewish sefiools; 
that lie wa*( crnciikxl at Jcnisalem; and that 
IKmtiiis Pilate was the Homan guvt.>ni«Sr by vvlmse 
sontcnix* he was contlenined and cxcctP erl, aiv* fh<t8 
which no one imn ivasuwiW y call in Tne 

most invvti-inte Deists adiuit th<*r« wiilii.^it diffi- 
culty : atul, iurlectl, to dispute tliese fiiets itraild 
be giving the lie to utl history. As well miglit we 
deny the existence of Cicero, as that of a person 
by tlie name of Jcmh Christ. And with equal pro- 
p'lk-ty might we call in qtiebtiou the oratioos of 
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the formeri as the discourses of the latter. We 
ere morally certain that the one entertained the 
Romans with his eloquence, and that thd other 
enliylitened the Jews with his wisdom. But it is 
unnecessary to labour these points, because they 
ore generally conceded. They who oflhet to de- 
spise the evangelists and apostles profess to reve- 
rence Tacitus, Suetonius, and Pliny. And these 
einineut Romans bear testimony to se\Tral par- 
ticnlars which relate to the person of Jesus Christ, 
his inAoence as the founder of a sect, and his cru- 
cifixion. From a deference to human authority, 
all therefore acknowledge that the Christian re- 
ligion derived its name from Jesus Christ. And 
many among the Deists are so just to its merits, 
as to uUinit that he taught better than Con- 
fucius, and practised better than Socrates or 
Piato. 

** To come then to the question : Why arc yon 
a Christian ? 1 answer, Because the Christian re- 
ligion curries with it internal murks of its truth ; 
because not only without the aid, but in opiKisition 
to the civil authority, in opposition to the wit, the 
argument, ami violence of its enemies, it made its 
way, and gained an cstahlishmeiit in the world; 
becaiisn it exhibits the accumplislimcnt of some 
prophecies, and presents others which have been 
since fulfilled ; and because its author displayed 
an example, and prrfornnxl works, which ^poak 
not merely a superior, but a divine, character. 
Upon these seveial facts I ground my belief as a 
Christian: and till the evidence on which they 
rest mil be invalidated by counter evidence, I 
must retain my principles and niy profession.*' See 
farther in coutimtaucc gfthis train of argumenta- 
tion an admirable little pamphlet, entitli>d, ■* An 
Answer to the Question, Wliy are you a Christ- 
ian?'* byDr< John Clarke, of Boston, America; pub- 
lished in England by Dr. Toulmin of Taunton in 
1799 , nnd sulil by Johnson, St. Paul’s Chnrcii-yard. 

The late Suamc Jenyiis, in his View of the In- 
ternal Evidence of the Christian Religion, under- 
takes to shew that from the Now Testament may 
be collected not only doctrines of religion, but 
niso a system of ethics, in which every nitiral pre- 
cept founded on reason is cariiod to a higher 
degree of purity and perfection than over licfore, 
-“that every moral precept fnundeil on fa'se prin- 
ciples is totally omitted,— and many new precepts 
added peculiarly eorrespoudiiig uiih the new ob- 
jjMt of this religion/— that such n system of re- 
ligion nnd morality could not possihfy have been 
the wuik of any man, or set of men, and that 
thf refore it must undoubtedly have been eflccted 
by the interposition of Divine Power. This work, 
though not in all icspicts free from objection, 
abounds with valuable remarks ; .imong which we 
think the folloW'ing dcsen'c the attention of the 
reader. 

I. hi oil former religions, the good of the present 
life was pmposeii as the first object : in the Christ- 
iuD it Ls but the second: in tho^c, men were in- 
cited to promote that good by tl.c lio- es of a fuiwic 
reward ; in this, the practice of virtue is enioini.d 
in order to qualify them for that reward, ilence 
it is that Christianity insists more strongly than 
ony preciMiug institution, or moral, on 

purity of heart, and a benevolent disposition, be- 
cause these are absolutely necessary to its great 
end. 

a The personal character of the author of ibis 
Tobglcn is uo less new and extraordinary than tlid 
religion iUcIf, for instance, be ia the only founder 


of a religion in the history of mankind, whieh la 
totally unconnected with all human policy and 
government, and therefore totally unconducive to 
any worldly purpose whatever. A II other, Maho- 
met, Niima,and even Moses himself, blewled their 
religious institutions with their civil, and by them 
obtained dominion over their respective people ; 
but Christ neither aimed at, nor would accept of 
any such power ; he rejected every object, which 
all other men pursue, and made choice of all those 
which others fly from, and are afraid of. No other 
ever made his own suflTerings and death a requisiCe 
part of his original plan, essential to his mission, 
and necessary to the salvation of his followers. 

g. Before the appearance of Christianity there 
existed nothing like religion on the face of the 
earth, the Jewish only excepted: all other nations 
were immersed in the grossest idolatry, which 
had little or no connection with momlity, except 
tocoriuptit by the infamous examples of their 
imaginary deities. They all woi>hippcd a multi- 
plicity of grals and demons, whose fiivour they 
courted by impious, obscene niiil riiliculoiis cere- 
monies, and whose anger they endeavoured to 
ap|ic;ise by the most alwminab'.e cruelties. In the 
politest ages of the politest nations in the world, 
at a time when Greci'e and Rome had carried the 
arts of oratory, poetry, history, architecture and 
scniptiiru to tiip higlie.st perlcction, and made no 
innoiisideiuble advances in those of mathematics, 
natural and even moral philostiphy, in religious 
knowlfHlge till y had made none at all; a strong 
prcMimption that the noblest efibrts of the iniiid 
of man, unassisted hy revelation, were iinecpial to 
the task. They sometimes ttalkcd of \ irtuc carr}'- 
ing men to heuvm and pl.ieing tliem amongst the 
gods; but by this virtue they meant only the in- 
vention of arts, or fents of arms: for with them 
heaven was open only to legislators ond conquer- 
ors, the civilizers or destroyers i*f mankind. 'I'hii 
was, then, the summit of religion in the most 
polished nations in the world, and even this was 
coDfincdto a few philosopher'^, prodigies of genius 
and literature, who were little attended to and 
less unclei stood by the generality of mankind in 
their own countries; whilst all the rest were in- 
volved in one common cloud of ignorance and 
siqierstition. At this time Christianity broke 
loith fnan the cast like a rising sun, and dispelled 
this universal dr.rkncss. 

4 . Christianity has taught doctrines as incon- 
ctnvabic to the wi.scsi of niaiik'iid antecedent to ita 
ap|)«;arnnce, as the Newtonian system is at this 
day to the most ignorant tribes of savages in the 
wilds of America ; doctrines, which humau rea- 
son never could have discovered, but which, when 
discovered, coincide with and are confirmed by 
it; ami which, though beyond the reach of all the 
learning and penetration of Plato, Aristotle and 
Cicero, ore now charly laid open to the eye of 
every |K*asar.t and mechanic with the Bible in his 
hand. These arc all plain facts too glaring to tto 
contradicted, and therefore, whatever we may 
think of the authority of these books, the relationa 
they contain, or the inspiration of their authors, of 
these facta, no man who has eyes to read, or ears 
to hear, can enteriaiii n doubt; because there are 
the books, nnd in them ii this religion. 

J. Christianity cqjoinH, with peculiar plainness 
amt authority, piety to God, bcnevuleiice to men, 
justke, cliaiity, temperance and sobriety with all 
those duties which prohibit the commissipn of the 
tfvBtraiy vices, all which debase our natures, aiid^ 
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mutual injuries^ introduce univerial dhordcr, 
and, consequently, universal misery. But it en- 
tirely oiniU precepts Ibuiided on false principles, 
those which rccuinmend fictitious virtues, which, 
however celebrated and admired, are productive 
of no salutary effects, and, iu fiict,are no virtues at 
all. Valour, for instance, is for the most part 
constitutional; and so far is it from pixMluriiiif any 
salutary eAectshy introducing peace, oivler or hap- 
piness into society, that it is the usual per|H:trator 
•of all the violences, which from retaliatetl injuries 
distract the world with bloodshed and devastation. 
It is the engine by wliieli the strong are enabled 
to plunder the weak, tiie proud to trample upon 
the humble, and the guilty to oppress the iniKU'cnt. 
tt is the chief iii»>truinciit which aiiihition employs 
ill her unjust pursuits of wealth and power, and is 
therefore so inueh extolled by her votaries. It was 
indeed congenial with the religiuii of pagans, whose 
gods were, for the most part, made out of deceased 
heroes exalted to heaven as a reward for the mis- 
chiefs which they had perpd.rated upon earth; and 
therefora with them this was the first of %*irtues, 
and had even engrossed that denomination to it- 
self. Blit Ciiristians arc so far fixiiii being allowed 
to inflict evil, that they are forbid even to resist 
it; they are so far from being encniiragcd to re- 
venge injuries, that one of their first duties is to 
foi^ivc them; so far from being incited to destroy 
their enemies, that they are commanded to love 
the III, and to serve them to the utmost of their 
jiower. IF Christian nations tlu-Tcfone were nations 
of Christians, all war would be inqiossible and un- 
known amongst thrm. 

6. Patriotism also, that celebrated virtue so 
much praetistHl in annent, and so much professed 
in modern, times, that virtue, which so long pre- 
served the liberties of Greece, and exalted Rome 
to the empire of the world, must also be excluded; 
b 'Cause it nut only falls sliurt of, but directly coun- 
teracts the extensive benevolence of this religion. 
Christianity commands us to love all mankind, 
patriotism to oppress all ocher countries iu order 
to advance the imaginary prosperity of our own. 
Christianity enjoins us to imitate the universal 
benevolence of our (Iroator, who pours forth his 
blessings on every nation lijion earth ; patriotism 
to co)>y the mean partiality of a imrish officer, 
who thinks injustice and cruelty meritorious, 
whenever they promote the interests of his own 
incoiisiilerable village. 1'his has ever been a 
favourite virtue with mankind, because it conceals 
si'll-intcrest under the mask of public spirit, not 
only from others, but even from themselves ; and 
gives a licence to inflict wrongs and injuries not 
only with impunity, but with applause; but it is 
so diametrically opposite to the great characteris- 
tic of this institution, that it never could ha^'e 
been admitted into the list of Christian virtues. 

7. or those new precepts in this religion peculi- 

arly correspondiag with the new object of it, that 
is, preparing us lor the kingdom ^ heaven, the 
chief arc poorness of spirit, forgiveness of injuries, 
and charity, to all men ; to these we piay add re- 
pentance, faith, self-abasement, and a detachment 
from the world; all moral duties peculiar to this 
religion, and absolutely necessary to the attain- 
ment of its end. By poorness of spirit Is to be 
vnderatood a disposition of mind, meek, humble, 
submissive to power, void of ambition, patient of 
injuricB,^nd free from all resentment.. This was so 
new, and so opposite lo the ideas of all pagan 
morsUste, that they this temper of ini^ a 
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criminal and cuntemptilde meanness, which mus^ 
induce men to sacrifice the glory of their country, 
ami their own honour, to a shameful pusillanimity; 
and sneb it appears to almost all who are called 
Christians even at this day, who not only reject it 
in praciiee, but disavow it in principle, notwith- 
standing this explicit declaration of their master. 
Wc sec them revenging the smalkst affn n's by 
premeditated nuuder, as individuals, on principle a 
of honour; and, in their national capacities, de- 
stroying each other with fire and sword for the 
low considerations of commercial interests, the 
balance of rival powers, or the ambition of priiiccSi 
we SCO them with their last breath uiiimatiiig eacli 
otiicr to a savage revenge, and, in the agonies of 
death, plunging with feeble arms their daggers into 
the hearts of their opponents; and, what is still 
worse, we hear all these barirarisius celebrated by 
historians, flattered by poets, applauded in thea- 
tres, approved in senates, and even sanctified in 
pulpits. But universal practice cannot alter the 
nature of things, iiur universal error change the 
nature of truth. 

fl. Another precept, equally new, and no less ex- 
cellent, is forgiveness of iiijuriei. The wisest 
moralists of the wisest nations and ages represent- 
ed the desire of revenge as a mark of a noble mind, 
and the acooinplishment of it as one of the chief 
felicities attenilaut on a fortunate man. But bow 
much more magnanimous, how much more bene- 
ficial to mankind is forgiveness ! It is more mag- 
nanimous, because every generous and exalt^ 
disposition of the human mind is requisite to the 
practice of iti for these alone can enable us to 
bear the wrongs and insults of wickedness and folly 
with patience, and to look down on the perpetra- 
tors of Uiciii with pity, rather than with indigna- 
tion; these alone can teach us, that such are but 
a ))art of those sufferings allotted lo us in this state 
of probation, and to know, that to overcome evil 
with good is the most glorious of all victories. It 
is the must beneficial, because this amiable con- 
duct alone can put an end to an eternal succession 
of iidurie.s and retaliations; for every retaliation 
becouii's a new injury, and requires another act of 
revenge for satisfaction. But would we observe 
this salutary piecept, to love our enemies, and to . 
do good to those who despitcfully use us, this ob- 
stinate bcDcvolciice would at lost conquer the most 
Inveterate hearts, and wc should have no enemies 
to foigive. This noble and useful virtne is an 
obvious remedy for most of the miseries of this life, 
and a necessary qualification for the happiiufss of 
another. 

9. Detachment from the world is another moral 
virtue constituted by this religion alone; so new, 
that even at this day few of its professors can be 
persuaded that it is required, or that it is any 
virtue at all. But such an unremitted anxiety 
and^ IMTpetual application as engrosses our whole 
time and thoughts are forbid, because they are 
incompatible witA the spirit of this religion, and 
must utterly disqualify us for the . attainment of 
its great end. The Christian system forbids all 
extraordinary efforts to obtain wealth, care to se- 
curif, or thought concerning the enjoyment of it. 
** Lay not up for yourselves treasures on earth.'* 
The chief object of the pagans was immortal fame; 
for this their poets sang, their heroes fougfit, and 
their patriots died ; and this was hung out by their 
philoMphers and legislators as the great ini’ite- 
ment to all noble and virtuous deeds. But what 
saitb tho Christian legislator to his dlfbiplet on 
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tiU subject > Blessed are ye when men shall re- 
vile you, anil shall say all uianuer of evil a^niiist 
yuii Tor iiiy sake; rejoice and be exceeilinii: ;{tail, 
fir jrreat is your reward in heaven/* Nuthinjj has 
BO muoh conh-ibuted to corrupt the true spirit of 
the Christian institution, as that partiality, which 
%re contract, front our earliest education, for the 
ihanners of pagan antiquity; fronfi whence we 
Hearn to adopt every moral idea which is repug- 
lUuit to it; to applaud false virtue, which tiiat 
dlsavottfi; 'to be guided by laws of honour, which 
that abhors; to imitate characters, which thatde-^ 
teats ; and to behdid heroes, patriots, conquerors, 
and suicides with admiration, whose conduct that 
utterly condemns. Vroni a coalition of those uppo- 
i$ite piiriciplos was generated that monstrous 
system oi criu'Uy and benevolence, of barharisni 
Ami civility, of rapine am! justice, of Agliting and 
devotion, of revcnirc and generosity, which ha- 
rtsscil tho world for st.venil centuries with crusades, 
Holy i». IF'-, kiiight-en'aiirry, and single conibats, 
and even still retains indurnce enough, under the 
Uanic of honour, to defeat the most beiiefirent ends 
iof this holy institution. A man whose ruling prin- 
ciple IS honour, in the common acceptaiioii, how- 
ever virtuous, in a sense, he may bo, cannot be a 
Christian, bociiiise he erects a standard of duty, 
and d"-jberut(!ly adheres to it, diairictrically op- 
positii to the whole tenor ofthat rv’ligion. 

10. Kv'*ry one of these propositioiis is iiirontro- 
vertibly true; ntid if true, this short Imt certain 
runclusion must inevitably follow. That such a 
4(ystctti of religion and nionility could iir»t possibly 
be the work of any man, or set of mm, much less 
iiF those obaciire, ignorant and illiterate persons 
who actually did discover and ptibltsh it to the 
world ; and tliat therefore it must have been cf- 
fevivii by the supernatural interposition of divine 
power and wisdoiti ; that is, that it must derive its 
origin from Coil, ff any one can ludicvc that 
these men could beconm impostors, for no other 
purpose than the propagation of truth, villains for 
no end but to teach honcsly, and martyrs without 
the least inruspect of honour or advantage; or that, 
if alt tills should have been possible, these few in- 
itonsiderabre porikins should have U en able, in the 
nburse of a few years, to spread this their religion 
nm most parts ot'tliethoiiknotvn world, in opposi- 
tion to the intcre.sts, pleasures, ambition,prciutiices, 
Hnd even reason of mankind; to have triutiiplied 
dver the power of princes, their intrigues, the fuiec 
of custom, the blindness of zeal, the influence of 
priests, the arguments of orators, and the philo- 
Bophy of all the world,uithoiit any Miperiiatural as- 
el^thnee ; if any one can believe all these miracu- 
lous events, contradictory to the constant cx- 
rience of the powera ami (lis])ositions of human 
tUrc, he mdst be possessed of much more faith 
fhhn is necessary to make libi a declared Christ- 
ian, and remain an iinbclievc r From mere credulity. 

" Wbeace but from hcavon, should men iiii- 
skill'd in arts, 

111 dilTerent nations born, in diflfcreiiit parts, 

Weave siidh agreeing truths ? or how ? or why f 
. Should all conspire to cheat us with a li<'. ? 

Unasl/d their pains, their advice, 

Htafving tlMir gains, and maHyrdom their 

pridP,” 

Drtdkn. 

‘ On this most momentous of all subjects we beg 
lo recommend m the notice of the readei, besides 
tlm two pigees quoted above, Owen's t>ir. Orig. 
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Scnpt^Reynolds's Letters to a Deist; Addison ort 
the Evidences of Christianity ; Leslie's Short Way 
with the Deists; Doddridge’s Lectures on Divinity, 
parts 6 and ro ; IXiddridge’s three Sermons on the 
Evidences uf Christianily, rcconiinendcd by the 
prcstfiit venerable Bisliop of London; 1)clany*s 
Revelation cxaiiiim^ with Candour; Hartley’s 
Observations on Man, part ii. chap. !•; Paley’s 
Evidences of Christianity, and JoyceV Annlys's 
of that work; Watson’s Apology fur Cliristianity, 
in nply to Gibbon, aqd liis Apology for the 
Bible, in reply to Paine; in both, which hUcr 
works wc admire almost every thing, except the 
titles. 

Christians of St. John, a sect of 
Christians very numerous in Ikilsnra and the 
ncighbnuriii" low us : they formerly iiihahitcd 
along the river Jordan, where Sr. John bap- 
tised, and it was from tlieiicc th^ bad their 
name. They hold an anniversary feast fif five 
days; during which they all go to the hishop, 
who baptises them with ihv bapti.sin of St. 
John. Their baptism is also peritirmed in 
TiverH, and iliat only on Simdays: they have no 
notion of the third’ pcrso!i in ihe Trinity; nor 
have they any caiioniral binds, but a number 
full of charms, i^c. Their hisho|)ries (Icsecml 
by inheritance, as f>nr eslutes do, thougli they 
haM' the ceremony of an election. 

Christians of Si. Thomas, a aort of 
('hristians in a penin.sula of liuliu on the side 
of riic Gulph; they inhabit chiefly at C'ran- 
ganor, and the nci>.!.hi)miring country : th.csc 
admit of no images ; and receive only the cross, 
to which they pa\ it great veneralioii : ihey af- 
firm, that the soiiis of the saints do not see God 
til) after the day of judgment; thev acknow- 
ledge but tlirec sacraments, \ iz. bapteun, orders, 
and the eucliarist : they make no use of holy 
oils in the administration of baptism; bnt, 
after the. crreinony, anoint the infant with uii 
unction comjwsed of oil and walnuts, without 
any benediction. Ip the eucliarist, tliey couf-e- 
cratewith little cakes made of oil and salt, and 
instead of wine make use of w'aler in which 
raisins have been infused. 

CJlUlSriANA, a city of Southern Nor- 
way, in the gqverninwitof Aggerhuys, situated 
at flic c\trciiiiiy of a fertile valley, forming a 
semicircular bend along the shore of the beniiti- 
fiil bay of Diorninq, which forms the N. ex- 
trcintiy of the gulf of ('hri'iliaiia. It is divided 
into the city, and the siiburlis of Walerlaiidt, 
Peterwigen’, and jMerdingens the fortress of 
Aggerijuys; and tiu* old town of Opslnc iu 
Ansloe, 'The city couiains 418 houses, the 
suburbs 1)82, Opsloe 400. and the. inhabitants 
ainmuH to about ()()00. The city is well built, 
h.ls au excellrni Itarbouv, and carries on u con- 
siderable trade. Lat. 68. 6C) N. Lou. 10. 
1.6 K. 

CllttlSTIANBURG. a fortress on the Gold 
('oast of (*«inca, in Africa, belonging to the 
Dallas* Lai. 4. 10 N. I.dOn. .65 L. 

(iHllISTIANOPLE, a seaport town on 
the Baltic, belonging to Sweden, 13 niiles 
N. R. of Carlescrobn. Lat. .6G. s?(j If. Lon. 
W 47 W. 

CHRl'STIANISM. s.^chrislianismui, Lut.) 
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\ • The Christian religion. 2. The iKitions pro- 
fessing chrisrianiiv. 

CHRISTLVNITY. s.{chretienlv, French.) 
The religion of Christians Addison), 

To CURl'STI ANI'ZK. v, a, (from chrisi^ 
ian.) To make Christian {Dnfdrn,) 
CHlllCTIANLY. ad. (from chtistian.) 
Like a Christian. ^ 

CHRISTIANSTADT. a town of South 
Gothland, in Sweden, AO miles N. K. of Co- 
penhagen. Lai. At). 25 N. Lon. 14. 10 E. 

CIIKIST.MAS, a festival of the Christian 
church, observed on the 2Ath of Deccmljcr, in 
memory of the nativity of Jesus Christ. Whe- 
ther it was always observed on the 25tli of De- 
cember is a matter of doubt. Dr. Cave is of 
opinion that it was first kept by the eastern 
ennreh in January* and confoumled with the 
Llpipliatiy, till, receiving better infirmation 
from the western churches, they changed it to 
that day. St. Chrysostom ailiniis, that it was 
not above ten years since Christinas began to 
be celebrated in the church of Antioch upon 
that day: Clemens A Icxandriniis reckons, from 
the hirlh of Christ to the death of Commodtis, 
exactly one hundred .and ninelv-four years, one 
month, and tiiirteeii days; which time, being 
taken according to the hcvptiaii account, and 
reduced to the Julian or C/regoriaii stile, makes 
the birth of Christ fall on the S.'itli or 2()th of 
December; yet, notwithstanding this, the 
same father tells us, that there were some who 
more curiously searching after the year and day 
of Christ's nativity, aflixod the latter to the 
2Ath of the month Pachon. Now in that year 
in which Christ was born, the month Pachon 
romnieneed the 20tii of April; so tliat acconl- 
ing to this computaunn, Christ was born on 
the Khh of May. Others again say, the gene- 
ral assessments were always in autumn, and 
that this was the lime ’when •• Shepherds 
watched their flocks by night;" and thence 
they infer that the nativity was either in Se|)- 
tember or October, Hence we may sec how 
little certainty there is in this mutter, since so 
soon after the event the learned were divided 
in opinion concerning it. As to the anticpiity 
of this fehtival, the first footsteps \vc htid of it 
were in the second century, about the time of 
the emperor Coniinodu.«. 

( ' u K 1 s FM A s IS L K ,«o called hv captainCook, 
because he landed here on ('hrfstinas-day. It 
is of a simicireular form, huvingtheapjiearnnce 
of the moon in her last (|uartcr, the two horns 
being the north and south points, and tlie west 
eidc Ming indented by a large lagoon. It is 
about 60 miles in circumference, and is bound- 
ed by a reef of coral rocks, on the west side of 
which there is a bank of fine sand, extending 
about a mile into the sea^ and aflbrding a grind 
anchorage. I.At,1.59N. I^n. 1.07.30 VV. 

Christmas isle, a small island of the 
Indian Ocean. Lat. 10. 20 S. Lon, 102. 
£0 E. 

Christmas rose, in botany. See Hel- 
ibHorus. 

yHRi'STMAS-BOx. 8. A box in which little 
' pixsentsmeollectcd at Christmas iGay\* 
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The present itself is, also, usually called a 
Christmas-box. 

('HRISTOPIIER'S (St.), commonly called 
St.Kitl's, one of the Carihbec Islands, ia Ame^ 
rica. It is 20 miles long, and 7 or 8 brood; and 
produces a greater(|uniitiiy of sugar than any of 
the. islands, except Jamaica and Rarbad^ 

In some years, inneed, it produces full as much 
as the hitter. It yields also cotton, giimer, and 
the tropical fruits, Christopher Cohiinbui^ 
in the service of .S|)ain, discovered this island in 
1493, and gave it his Christian name. The 
Sixmtards afterwards deserted it, and the £n- 
glhli and French divided it between them in 
the year K)2.5. A mountain runs through the 
middle of it, from wliich issue several rivulets. 
The French were possessed of the south side 
of the island till the peace of Utrecht, 1713, 
when they yiehled it to Great Britain. It i.s 
said to contain 6OOO whites, and 36,000 ne- 
groes. Lat. 17. li> N. I.A)n. 63. 14 W. 
Christopher's HERB. Sec Actosa. 
CHRISrSTHORN. SccRhamnus. 
CHROMA, in rhetoric, a colour or fair pir- 
tenre, 

('hroma, in music, a nuaver. 

CJIROMAT OF LEAD. See Ciiro- 

MIUM. 

Chuomat of irok. See Chromium. 
CHROMATIC, the second of the ancient 
musical giMiera, tending to express grief. It is 
thrived from which jicrhu'in may not 

only signi^ a colour, hut that shade of a colour 
by Vvhicl) it jindts into another. Hence its aj>- 
plication to semitones is manifest; aiidsciiii- 
toncs are the characteristics of the chrnnultic 
music. The ancient sorts of chromatic are 
as follow: 

The chromnticuni molle was u division" of 
the diatcAsaron into three intenals, which were 
two siibsecjiieut semitones minor, and the in- 
ten'al, which is the complement of these two 
to the fourth ; and this interval will be found 
c^ual to a third minor added to an enharmonic 
diesis. This species is not to be met with 
among the moilerns. 

The chroiiiaticuin sesnuinUeruni, or hemio- 
litini, was a division of the fourth into a semi- 
tone major, a semitone minor, and a thiid 
iiiiiior. It occurs in modem composirioiis. 
•The chromaticiim loniocuin, or tonicuin, 
was a division of the fourth into a semitone, 
major succeeded by another semitone major, 
and the coinpUmciu of these two to the fouVlii, 
which is the interval, com iiioiily culled a super- 
fluous tone. This often occurs in modern . 
music. t 

The chromatic sn^ics is admirably fitted to 
express grief and nitliction ; these sounds boldly 
struck in ascending^ tear the soul. Their 
power is no less iiiugicul in dcsceiKling; it i.s 
then ihat the car seems to be piefced with real 
groans. Attended with its proper harmony, 
this sjiecies appears proixir to express every 
thing ; but its completion, by concealing the 
melody, sacnfices a part of its expression ; and 
for this disadvantage, arisins from the fulness 
of the hftrnioiiy, it can only be compenaated 
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Wtbe nature and genius of the movement. 
We may add, that in proportion to the energy 
of this species, the composer ought to use it 
vrUh greater caution and ixirsimony. Like 
those flelicate viands, which, when profusely 
administered, immediately surfeit us with their 
abuwbnce j as much as they delight us when 
enjoyed wuh temperance, so much do th^ 
disgust when devoured with prodigality. 

CHRO^fATlCS, in pnilosophy, (from 
XSWjuM, colour.)’ That branch of the science of 
outies, which states and explains the properties 
of die colours of light, ana of natural bodies. 
See Colours. 

. CHROM ATS, salts formed by the union of 
cliromio acid with ditl'erciit bases. The alka- 
Rne clirumats have beautiful onuigc-colourcd 
eryslals, and are soluble in water ; while the 
earthy chromats are nearly insoluble in that 
fluid. ^ The other properties of these salts are 
very little known. Tlie native chromats will 
be noticed under Chromium. 

CHROMIC ACID was discovered by Van- 
quclin, who obtained it from the red lead ore 
of Siberia: this acid is in the form of an 
orangc-colourcd powder, having an acrid me* 
talUc uste, soluble iii water, and crystallizabie. 
It is composed of about 33 parts of chromium, 
to 67 of oxygen.^ When mixed with different 
saline solutions, it assumes a variety of beautiful 
colours : when heated 011 charcoal before the 
blow*pi|)e, pari of its oxygen is se^iaralcd, and 
the acid is rrauced to the form of an oxyd. It 
is also partLallv dccom|X)scd by the muriatic 
acid, ctlicr, afcoliol, and even by exposure to 
light. It is completely reduced to a metallic 
state, by healing in contact with charcoal. 
With the earths and alkalies, it forms the salts 
called chromats. Vanquelin, who disem^ered 
it, obtained it from the red lead of Siberia. 

CHROMIUM, Chrome. In oryctology, a 
genus of the class metals. White, with a shade 
of yellow, very brittle ; veiy di fllcultof fusion ; 
Bfadiially oxydating in the nitric acid, the oxyd 
kcoming green when heated in a close vessel. 
Two species, 

l.C, plumbi. Chromat of lead ^ red lead ore 
or spar. Found in the ^Id mines of Bere&of, 
near Kkaterinbourg in Siberia. S|)ecific gra* 
vlty Oom 5.750 to 6.029. Contains 

Oxyd of lead , . 65.12 

Chromic acid . . 34.88 

10.0.00 

S. C. ferri. Chromat of iron. Brown, with 
tn ashy grey powder, and a light metallic lustre, 
melted with potash and dissolved in water 
imparting an orange-yellow colour to the solu- 
tion. Found near Gassin in France, and in 
Siberia, tn.irn^ular masses: hardness sufficient 
to scratch glass ; insoluble in nitric acid $ melts 
with borax In a fine green glass. S])ecific gra* 
vity 4,032: boiitains 

Chtomicacid • 43,0 

Oxyd of iron . . 34,7 

Aluniine , . . 20,3 

Silica ... . 2.0 

1U0,C 
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Chrome, in the state of acid, appeal's to be 
more susccjittblc of coiiibinaiton, and this acid 
being obtained without difficult? from its na- 
tive combinations, its chemical relations have 
been more examined. Chromic acid is very 
soluble in water ; the taste of the solution is 
sharp and metallic ; it b of an orangc-red co- 
lour ; by evaporation, either spontaueous, or 
with a gentle heat, it affords crystals in long 
slender prisms, of a ruby-red colour. Tliis acid 
combines with the alkalies, earths, and metallic 
oxyds, forming neutral salts whicli are named 
chromats. ' 

The combinations of this acid with metallic 
oxyds are in general possessed of veiy beautiful 
colours, and arc well adapted to form tlic finest 
paints. That with oxyd of lead has an orange 
yellow, of various shade ; that with mercury, 
a vermilion red ; with silver, a carmine reel ; 
with zine and bismuth, the colours are yellow ; 
with copper, cobalt, and aiHimony, they are 
dull. 

CHRGKNICAL. Chro^nick. a. (from 
yffyoO*, time.) A chronical dbteinper is of 
leusth, oppoa^ to actt/e {Brown) ^ 

CHRCTNICLE. s. {chronique, French.) 1. 
A register of events in order of time (AVniA- 
sprarrY 2. A history (Druden), 

To Chro^n JCLE. t^. a, (from the noun.) 1. 
To record in chronicle, 01 history {Spenser), 2. 
To register ; to record {Couereve), 

CHRONICLER, s. (from chronicle,) 

A writer of chronicles {Donnc)» 2. A histo- 
rian {Raleigh), 

CHRONICLES, in the canon of Scripture, 
are two sacred books called by the Greeks Para- 
li|M>inena, ii»^)a»xouiw, because they contain 
many suppleiucntdi relations omitted in the 
other historical books. They are an abridg- 
ment of sacred history, to the return of the 
Jews from the Babylonish captivity. The first 
book traces thejwnealogies of the Israelites from 
Adam, relates tlie death of Saul, and gives a 
brief account of David's reign. The second 
traces the progress of the kingdom of Judah, 
its various revolutions, its |>cnod under Zede- 
kiah, and the restoration of the Jews by Cyrus. 
The Jews made but one book of the Chroni- 
cles, under the title of Dibre-Haianiiiri, i. e. 
Journals or Annals. Ezra is generally believed 
to be the author of these bo^s. It is certain 
they were written after the end of the Baby- 
lonish captivity and the first year of the reign of 
Cyrus, of whom mention is made in the last 
chapter of the second book. 

CHRCPNOGRAM. 8 , ^^d ypafivt)' 

An inscription including the date of any action 
{Uowel). 

CHRONOGRAMMATICAL. o. Belong- 
ing to a chronogram. 

CHRONOGlU^MMATlST. r. A writer 
of chronograms {Addison), 

CHRONCPLOGER. s. time, and 

doctrine.) He that siudiesor exidains the 
science of coamutioapast time {Holder), 
CHRONOLO'GiCAL. a. (from chfono^ 
^ogv.) Relating to the doctrincof time (Hale). 
CHROKOLO'GICALLY. ad, (fromvArp* 
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Hfi/ogico/.) In a chronolc^ical manner; acconl- 
ins to the exact series of time. 

t •KUONCVLOGIST, s. One that studies or 
explains time; a chroiiologcr {Locke), 

CHRONOLOGY, treats of time, and, aa 
an art, shews the method of measuring its parts, 
and adapting these, when distinguislicd by pro- 
per marks and characters to past transactions, for 
the illustration of history. It therefore consists 
of two parts: the first treats of the proper measure- 
ment of time, and the adjustment of its several 
divisions ; the second, of fixing; the dates of the 
various events recorded in histo^, and ranging 
them according to the several divisions of time, 
in the order in which they happened. 

Chronology, comparatively speaking, is but of 
modern date. The ancient poets appear to have 
been entirely unacquainted with it ; and Homer, 
the most celebrated of them all, mentions nothing 
like a formal calendar in any part of his writings. 
In the most early periods, tne only measurement 
of time was by tne seasons, the revolutions of the 
sun and moon : and many ages must have elaps- 
ed .before the mode of computation by dating 
events came into general use. Several centuries 
intervened between the era of the Olympic games 
and the first historians; and several more be- 
tween these and the first authors of chronolo- 
gy. When time first began to be reckoned, we 
find its measures very indeterminate; and this 
circumbtanre renders the historians of the early 
periods remarkably uncertain. Even after the 
invention of dates and eras, we find the ancient 
historians very in.'ittciitive to them, and inaccurate 
in their compurations. Frequently their eras and 
yews wcie tcckoned dilTcrcntly without their 
being sensible of it, or at least without giving 
the reader any information concerning it ; a cir- 
cumstance which has rendered the fragments of 
their works now remaining of very little use to 
posterity. The Chaldean and Egyptian writers 
are generally acknowledged to be fabulous ; and 
btrabu acquaints us, that Diodorus Siculus, and 
the other early historians of CS recce, were ill in- 
formed and credulous. Hence the disagreement 
among the ancient historians, and the extreme 
confusion and contradiction we meet with on 
comparing their works. 

From these observations it is obvious how ne- 
cessary a proper system' of chronology must be 
fur the right understanding of history, and like- 
wise how very difficult it must be to establish 
such a system. In this, however, several learned 
men hare excelled, and their systems have been 
founded : i. On astronomical observations, par- 
ticuUily of the eclipses of the sun and moon, 
combined with the calculations of the eras and 
years of different nations, a. The testimonies of 
credible authors. 3. Those epochs in history 
which are so well attested and determined, that 
they have never been controverted. 4. Ancient 
medals, coins, monuments, and inscriptions. 

Tlie most obvious division of time it derived 
from the apparent or real revolutions of the sun 
and moon. Thus the apparent revolution of the 
sun, or the real rotation of the earth on her axis, 
constituting the vicissitudes of day and night, 
must be evident to the most barbarous and igno- 
rant nations. The moon by her motion and 
ciapffpj ak naturally and obviously forms months: 
while the great course of the siiii through the zo- 
diac ^incs out the larger division of the year. 
'Jliis latter peiiod, however, was not soon ac- 


curately ascertained r for, to go no farther baelr« 
we find that in the calendar of Romulus, the year 
was made to consist of only 304 days ; in that of 
Numa Pompilius of 355 dfays ; and it was first 
ascertained with any tolerable accuracy, at Rome^ 
In the time of Julius Cesar. 

'Hie day is mvided into hours, minutes, dec. the 
months into weeks, and' the year into months, 
having particular names, and a certain number 
of days. See a particular account of each of 
these under the respective words. 

It is remarkable, that one day in the week has 
always been held sacred by every nation. Thus, 
Saturday was consecratra to pious purposes 
among jthc Jews, Friday by the Turks, Tuesday 
by the Africans of Duinca, and Sunday by the 
Christiatis. Hence also the origin of fenas or ho« 
lidays, frequently made use of in systems of chro- 
nology ; and which rose from the following cir- 
cumstance. In the church of Rome the old ec- 
clesiastical year began with Raster-week ; all the 
days of which were called feriw or feriati, that is, 
holy, or sacred days ; and in process of time the 
days of the other weeks came to be distinraished 
by the same appellation, for the two following 
reasons: i. Because everyday ought to be holv 
in the estimalion of a Christian^ a. Because afl 
days are holy to ecclesiastics, whose time ought 
to be entirely devoted to religious purposes^The 
term wck is sometimes used to signify seven years, 
not only in the prophetical writings, but likewise 
by promne authors; thus Varro, in his book in- 
scribed Hebdomades, informs us, that he had 
then entered the lath week of bis years. 

Besides the natural divisions of time arising 
from the revolutions of the heavenly bodies, there 
are others which are formed from the less ob- 
vious consequences of these revolutions: they 
are called Cycles and Periods. As the solar cycle, 
the Easter cycle, the Julian period, icc. See 
those words. 

As there are certain fixed points in the heavens 
from which astronomers begin their computations, 
so there are certain points of time from which 
historians begin to reckon; and these points or 
roots of time are called eras or epochs. The most 
remarkable eras are, those of the Creation, the 
Greek Olympiads, the building of Rome, the era 
of Nabonassar, the death of Alexander, the birth 
of Christ, the Arabian Hegira, and the Persian 
Jesdegird ; all which, together with several others 
of less note, have their beginnings fixed by chro- 
nologcrs to the years of the Julian period, to the 
age of the world at those times, and to tl^ years 
before and after the year of Christ’s birth.* 

The vulgar era of Christ’s birth wai; never 
settled till the year 5x7, when Dionysius ES:iguus, 
a Roman abbot, fixed it to the end of the 4713th 
year the Julian period, which was four years 
too late; for our Saviour was born before the 
death of Herod, who sought to kill him as soon 
os he heard of his birth. And according to the 
testimony^f Josephus (b. xvii. ch. 8.), there was 
an eclipscf^if the moon in the time of Herod's last 
illness; which eclipse appears by our aslhinomical 
tables 10 have been in the year of the Julian pe- 
riod 47 10, March 1 3, at three houn past midni^t, 
at Jerusalem. Now, as our Saviour must have 
been born some months before HerOd’s death, 
since in the interval he was carried into Egypt, 
the latest time in which wo can fix the true era 
of his birth is about the end of the 47^th year 
of the Julian period. 

The testimony of authors is the second prin* 
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«ipaf part of histoneal chronology' Though no 
mail ha» a right to be considered as infallible, it 
would liuwrvcr be making a very unfaT judgment 
of mankind, to treat them all a» dupes or iin- 
|>o.stor« ; and^ it would be an injury ulTcred to 
public integrity, to doubt the veracity of authon 
iiiiivcr»any esteemed, and faa.s tliat are tru.'y 
worthy of belief. When the historian is allowed 
.to be completely able to judge of an event, and 
to have no intent of deceiving by his relation, 
nis testimony cannot be refused. 

The e[M>chs form the tliird principal ]ntrt of 
chronology ; being tlM>se lived points in hi^ory 
that have never been contested, and of wluch 
there ciuvnot reasonably be any doubt. Notwich- 
standing that chroiiologcrs !i\ upon tlie events 
which are to serve as epochs, in a maimer quite 
arbitrary ; yet this is of little consequence, pro- 
vided the dates of these epochs agree, and that 
there is no contradiction in the facts tbcm.se] ves. 

Medals, inomimcn:s, and inscriptions, lorm the 
last of the four princii»al parts of chroiiolog) ; and 
'this study is but of very' modern date, scarce more 
.than 150 years having elapsed since close ap- 
plication has been made to the study of tiiese. 
To the celebrated Spanhciiu we owe the greasiest 
•Idigaiions, lor the progress that is ni:u!e in this 
method, and it is by the aid of medaU tlytt M. 
.Vaillanc kaviomiiosed his judicious history of the 
hhigs of Syria, from the time of Alexander the 
Great to that of Pouipey. Nor have they been 
of less service in elucidating all ancient history, 
especially that cf the Romans; and even vutue- 
tinics that of the middle ages. 

Hesides the foregoing general account, there 
.arc some few systems of chronology which may 
deserve more particular notice, as follows. 

Sucml f '/i/wio/jjijiy.— There liavc been various 
systems relating to sacred chronolog;^ ; which is 
put to he wondered at, as the three chief copies of 
the Bible give n very diirerent account of the 
first ages of the world. For while the Hebrew 
text reekous about 4000 years fi*um the creation 
to the birth of Christ, and ro the flood 1656 
years; the Samaritan makes the former much 
longer, tluMigh it counts from the creation to the 
jOoM only 1307 years; and the Septuagint te- 
aiovcs the creatson of the world to 6ow years 
before Christ, Mid 2150 years .before the floixl. 
Many attempts have l^en made to reconcile these 
diflerences ; though none of them are quite sa* 
tisfactory. Walton and ^’ns$iua give the pre- 
iercncc to the account of the Septuagint ; while 
•tlmrs have defended tlie Hebrew text. See an 
abstract of the diilcreiu opinion^ of learned men 
on this subject, in Sirauchiiis's HrcN. Chnni. 
translated by Sault, p. 1&6 .ind i;6. See Fait ru 
(Age of). 

nation has boasted 
jiuMre of its antiquity than t he Chinese . but t bough 
they be allowed to trace ihcir origin as far back 
as ine delngc, they have few oi no authentic re- 
cords of their history for so lung a period as coo 

ean 1 >efon the L hristian era. This indeed may 

e owing to the general destruction of ancient 
reniaiaa by the tyraAt Tsin-chi-hoanity hi the year 
2M9 or »o»e say iKfore Christ. Fiom a 
f hronolngy of theChmese mstory (for which we 
are obliged to an illustrious Tartar, who wa» 
viceroy of Canton in the year 1724, and of which 
a lAtin translation was published at Komc in 
1730), w*e learo that the taost remote epoch of 
I lie Chinese chronology docs not siirpsiss the first 
year of Guci-lic-wang^ or 424 y^ars before our 
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vulgar era. And this opinion it eoitfirnied by the 
practice of two of the most airproved hi^oriana 
of China, who admit nothing into their butoriet 
previous to this period. 

The Chinese, in their computation, make iwe 
of a cycle of 60 years, calicd kia-tse, from the 
name given to the first year of it, which serves as 
the basis of their whole chronology. Every year 
of this cycle is marked with two letters which 
diidinguish it from the others ; and aU the years 
of the emperors, for upwards of aoco years, have 
names in history common to them with the cuar- 
responding years of the cycle. Philos. Trans. 
Abridg. vol. viii. part 4,pag. ly. 

Accotding to hi. FrercL, i<i his Etsays, the Chi- 
nese date the epocha of Yno, one of their first 
emperors, about the yaw 2145, *'^57? before 

Clirist; and they reckon tliat lhc!r firpt aHtrono- 
mical observations, .*ind the ctHiipc^sicioix 0/ their 
calendar, preceded ¥110-^150 yc;'-r>: iiorn whence 
it is inferred that the era of < .:.'<rroi!oniical 
observations coincides with th:'i 01 tj ir C-haldetins. 
But later authors date the rise and pro'^rm of the 
sciences in China from the gr-Ai>d dyria^cy of 
Tcheou, about 1200 years before ihe i bri.'itiun 
era, and shew that all htsiorical relations of events 
prior to the rergti of Yao aie fabulous. AIcuk 
dc ITiistoire Jc& Sciences, ike- Chlnol^. vol. i. 
Paris, 1776k 

BabylonittUf Ei:ijpfiafi^ and CWribi/i ■ 

These M. Gibcrt has attempted to reduce to our 
chronology, in a letter publislied a: AuisterdiUTi 
ill 1743. He begins with shewing, by the aoiho- 
rhies of Macrubius, Kudovus, Varro, Dioiloruv 
Siculus, Pliny, Plutarch, St. Augustin, ii.c. that 
by a year, the .*incients mc'niit the revolution of 
any planet in the heavens , so that it might con- 
sist sometimes of only one day. Thus, accorcliog 
to hiiTs, the soUr d.ty was the astroiiotnical yciur 
of the ('haldeans; and so the boasted period uf 
473,000 years, assigned to their olisei vat ions., ib 
lanced to 1197 years nine munths ; the number 
of years which, a^'ording to Eusebius, ehijMcd 
from the first discoveries of Atlacsiu astronomy, 
m thc 3S4th of Abraham, to the xuarcli of Alex- 
ander into Asia in the year 1682 of the s.'ime cm. 
And the 17,000 veiirs added by Perosus to the 
observations of the Clialdeans, reduced in the 
same manner, will give 46 years and six or seven 
months ; b'.Mig the exact iiitcrsxd between Alex- 
ander's marclr and the first year of the I27d 
. Olympiad, or the time to which ficrobus carried 
his histor^r. 

hpigeniiis ascribes 720,000 years to the obser- 
vations preserved at Babylon ; but these, accord- 
ingto M. (tibert's system, amount only |o J971 
years three months; which diller from Callia- 
thencs's period of 1903 years, allotted to the aume 
observations, only by 68 years, the period eloiisccl 
from the taking of Babylon by Alexander, which 
terminated the Utter accomt, and to the time of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, to which ICjiigenius ex- 
tended his account. 

7 /rt* AVrr/(i/i 7 rfff Princhtks t>/ — Sir Tsaac 

Newton his shewn* that the cbruuology of an- 
cient kingdoms U involved in tlie greatest vn,<* 
certainty : that the Europeans m particular had 
110 chronology before the IVshm ciuptite, which 
began 536 yean before when Cyms run- 

qiicred Darius the Medc 7 tlku the antiquities of 
the Greeks are full of fables, -because their writ- 
ings were in verso only, till the conquest of Aain 
by^ Cyrus the Persian, about which rime ]Jhere- 
cidcs Syrius and Cadnuu Milcnua introduce 4 
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prose. After llns lime wvcral of ihe Greek his- 
torians introduced the computation by ffene* 
rations. The ckmoology of the Ucins was still 
more uncerrain: their okl records were burnt by 
the Gauls iio years after the expulsion of their 
kin];[B» 64 years before the death of Alexander the 
Great, ana iHrfore Christ 38S. The chnuiolo^ters 
of Gaul, Spain, Germany, Scjndiia, Sweden, Bri- 
tain, and Ireland, are of a still later date. For 
:%rythfa, beyond the Daniilie, had no letters, till 
lllphilas, their bishop, formed them, about A.l>. 
276. Oennaiiy had none, till it received tiieui 
from the western empire of die Latins, aluMit 
A. I). 400. 'J'hc Tliiiis had none m die days of 
rrocopius, about A. 1 ). 526. Sweden and Nor- 
way received them still later. 

After a general ;fecuuat of the defects and ob- 
.snirity of tlic ancient chronology, sir Isaac ob- 
iservcs, that, tJiuiigh many of the ancients coin- 
})Utcd by geiierations and successions, yet the 
Lgj'ptiaiis, Greeks, and Latins, reckoned the reigns 
of kings equal to generations of men, and three 
of them to a hundred, and sometimes to 120 
years ; and tliis w:is the foundation of their tech- 
Jiical chronology. He then proceeds to evince, 
iVom the ordinary com sc of nature, and a detail 
of historic.’d facts, the difference between reigns 
and generations ; .ind that, though the latter from 
TathiT to son niay at an average be reckoned 
about 33 years, or three of them equal to ico 
years, yet when they are taken by the eldest sons, 
iJircc of them cannot be cuinputed at more tlian 
alvmt 75 or So years ; and the reigns of kinn 
still shorter, ra that f8 or 20 years may be m- 
Inwcxl a just medium. He then fixes on four re- 
markable pedods, via. the return of the Hera- 
elides into tl»e l’eioponne>us, the taking of Troy, 
the Ar^ruiiautic exp^ition, and the return of 8c- 
SOSU3S into Egypt, after his w.nrs in Thrace; and 
settles the epucha of each by the true value 
of a generation. We shall coniine ourselves to 
his estimate of that of the Ar^unutic expedition. 
Having fixed the return of the Heradides to 
alKiut the f 59th year after the death of Solomon, 
and the destruction of Troy to about tlw 76th 
car after the same period, be observes, tluic 
Icrcules the Argonaut was the father of Hyllus, 
die father of Cleudios, the father of Aristoniachns, 
the father of Aristo<leinus, who conducted the 
Heraelides into Peloponnesus; so that their re- 
turn was four generations, reckoning by the chief 
of the family, Jater than the Argonautic expe- 
dition, which therefore happened about 43 years 
after the death of Solomon. This is farther con- 
firmed by another argument. /Fsculapius and 
Hercules were Argonauts. Hippocrates was the 
iTSth inclusively from the former by die failier’s 
side, and the iptli from the latter by the mother’s 
side ; allowing 28 or 30 years to each of them, 
the seventeen intervals by the father, and the 
eighteen intervals by the mother, will, at a me- 
dian, mve 507 years ; and tliese, reckoning back 
from the commencement of the Peloponnesian 
war, or the 43i8t year before Christ, when Hip- 
pocrates began to ffourish, will place the Argo- 
nautic expedition in the 43d year after Solomon’s 
death, or 937 years before Christ. 

The other kind of reasoning, by which sir Isaac 
endeavours to establish this epcK'ha, is purely as- 
tronomical. 'fhe sphere was foraied by Chirpn 
and Musseus at the timC) and for the Argonautic 
exp^ition, as several of the asterisms referring 
to t^s event pUinly shew : and at this time t|io 
^erdiiut points of the equinoxes and solstices were 
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placed in the middle of the constellations AriCI, 
Cancer, Chehe, and C.'apricorn. Our author es- 
tablishes this point by a consideration of the an- 
cient Greek calendar, which consisted of twclii; 
lunar iiuiiiths, and each month of thirty days, and 
which required an intercalary mouthy bfgan 
sometimes a week or a fortnight botore or after 
the equinox or solstice ; and hence the first astro^ 
noiners were led to the above mentioned dit« 
position of the equinoxes and solstices; and tha^ 
this was really the case is coulirmcd by the res- 
tiinonics of Kucloxiis, Aratus, and Hippatchns. 
On these principles, sir Isaac proceeds to argue in 
this manner. I'lic equinoctial coluio in the end 
of the yesar 1689 cut the ecliptic in A 6^ 44, ami 
by this reckoning the equinox was ^hen j^e 
liack 36^ 44' since the Argonautic expedition*. 
But it recedes 50'' in a ve-ir, or 1® i;i 71 years, 
aud consequently 16** 44^ in 2645 years ; which 
counted backward from the begtniiiug of 1A90, 
will place this expedition about twenty-five years 
after the death of Solomon. But, SLt tlierc is mi 
necessity for allowing that the mi^lc of the cou- 
stcUations, according to the general a(*couiitof th^^ 
ancients, should be precisely the middle betweca 
the primaariecis, and ultima caudv, tliis great au- 
thor proceeds to examine what were those scar«^ 
througli which hudoxus made the coiiires to pass 
in the primitive sphere, and in this way to fix the 
poHitton of the cardinal points. From the mean 
of five places he finds, tiiat the great circle, whieli 
in the primitive sphere, describe by Eudoxus, or 
at the time of the Argonautic expedition, was the 
equinoctial coluic, did, in the end of 1689, cat 
the ecliptic in 8 6^ 29' 15". lie likewise, in this 
iiiaiuier, determines the mean plane of the soldi - 
tial colurc to be 60^ ^ 28’ 46", and as it is at 
right angles with the other, concludes that it ja 
rightly ^’awn. Hciicc he infers, rtiat the cardinal 
points, in the interval betw^n that expedition, 
and the year 1689, have received from chose cq- 
lures t sign 6^ and 29'^ which, allowing 72 years 
to a degree, amounts to 2627 years; and these 
counted backwards, as above, will place tlie Ar- 
gonamic expedition 43 years after the death of 
Solomon. Our autlior has, by other methods 
of a similar nature, establish^ this e]>ocha, and 
reduced the ageeif the woild about 500 years. 
This elaborate system has not estfaped censure. 
M. Freret and M.' Souciet have attacked it much 
on the same ground ; the former hath confound- 
ed reigns and generations, which are carefully 
distinguished in this system. The astroaomical 
objcctiuii'i of botJi have been answer^ by sii* 
Isaac Newton hjiiuelf, and by Dr. Halley. , Phil. 
Trans, abr.vol. viii. part iy. p. 4, &c. Newcoii^s 
Chronology, ch. i. Objections to Newton's Chro- 
nology, particiilarlv relating to the Argonautic 
expedition, were also urged by Dr. Rutaerforth 
and Dr. Bedford; these were replied to with 
much ingenuity and more ill-nature by the tgsty 
Emerson. 

Among the earlicst writcra on chronology, after 
the discovery of printing, was Pauliis Constan- 
tiniis Fhrygio, wliose ** Chronicon Regum ftvg- 
norumqiie omnium” was printed at Basil iii 1534- 
A second was Bibliander's work, in 1558 ; aud a 
third, Eggard’s ” Tabulsp Chronological,” print- 
ed at Hostuck, 1577. Among the most' vafuaMe 
which are now in use upon the continent, artf 
tables of On Fresnoy and Berger, both origiiinUy 
published ill 1719. The tide only of the latter, 
we believe (Synchronistische Universal hi<tp* 
rie} is knuwn-in England; but thoie of the fo.> 
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mr have been long received in credit ; alUiotigh 
they are now superteded not only by Dr. Blair's 
Tables, but by professor Playfair's System of 
Chronology, 1784. 

I'he following, as the greater epochs in the 
chronology of history, have been selected from 
Dr. Blair. The history of the intervals may be 
easily supplied by the memory of a retentive 
reader, or by reference to Blair's tables. 

Bef. Chr. 

4004 Creation of the world 
3875 The murder of Abel 
3874 The birth of Seth 
3017 Rnoch translated 
9348 The deluge 
2347 The tower of Babel built 
aooo The birth of Abraham^ 

1911 The covenant made with Abraham 
1728 Joseph sold into Egypt 
1689 The death of Jacob 
1635. death of Joseph, which concludes the 
book of Genesis 
1574 Ibe birth of Aaron 
1571 The birth of Moses 
1491 God's appearance to Moses in the burning 
bush 

1451 The Israelites under Joshua pass the river 
Jordan 

1283 Deborah defeats the Canaanites 
1163 The Argonautic expedition undertaken 
1230 The death of Gideon 
1188 Jephthah's vow 
1184 Troy taken 

XI 17 Sampson betrayed to the Philistines 
I X04 The return of the Heraclids to Pelopon- 
nesus 

XO95 The Israelites ask for a king. Saul anointed 
XO70 Athens governed by archons 
1048 Jerusalem taken by David 
XO44 The migration of the Ionic colonics from 
Greece 

1033 Abmlom’s rebellion 
1004 Solomon’s dedication of the temple 
916 The birth of Lycurgus 
907 Homer supposed to have flourislied 
897 The death of A hah 
896 Elijah's translation 
814 The kingpin of Maccdon begins 
800 Jonah ptipphesies 
790 Amos 
785 Hosea 
7-58 Nahum 

*57 Isaiah, who prophesied above 60 years 
754 Micah propkesiM 
753 The wra of the building of Rome 
750 The rape of the Sabines 
73 K Habakkuk prophesies 
7ax8Saniaria taken. The first eclipse of the 
moon upon record 
710 Senacherib's army destroyed 
696 Isaiah the prophet put to death 
686 Archilochus the poet flourishes 
677 The combat of the Horatii and Curiatii 
658 Byaantium built 
648 Cyrene in Africa founded 
627 Jeremiah prophesies 
638 Zephaniah 

633 Draco establislies his laws at Athens 
60$ The beginning of the captivity 
,600 Sappho flourishes 
593 Ezekiel prophesies. 

5QX Institution of the Pjrthian games ^ 

5I7 ferusalem taken by Nebuchadnezzar . 

• e6o nsistratus usurped the tyranny of Athens 
Daniel prophesies 
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Bef. Chr. 

539 Pytliagoras flooritlies 

536 Cyrus gives an edict for the return of the 

Jews 

538 Hami prophesies 

537 Zeensriah 

535 Cambyset conquers Egypt 
520 Coufuchis flourishes 
515 The temple of Jerusalem finished 
509 The consular government b^ns at Rome 
504 Sardis burnt by the Athenians 
490 The buttle of Marathon 
480 The defeat of Salainit 
458 Ezra flourishes 
456 Nehemiah the prophet 
45 1 Laws of the twelve tables compiled 
445 Herodotus reads his history at Athens 
431 The Metonic cycle began, July 15 
43 [ Beginning of the Peloponnesian war 
431 ATOut this time the history of the Old Tes- 
tament finishes 

40Z The retreat of the tofioo Greeks under 
Xenophon. The 30tyrants'expeUedfrom 
Athens by Thrasybulus 
398 The military catapultss invented 
390 Plato made hts first voyage into Sicily 
357 Dionysius the tyrant expelled Syracuse 
343 The war between the Romans and Sam- 
nites 

340 The Carthaginians defeated by Timoleon 
336 Philip of Macedon lulled by Pausanias 
327 Alexander's expedition into India 
323 I'he death of Alexander 
$iz Demosthenes put to death by Antipater 
299 The first barbers came from Sicily to Rome 
296 Athens taken by Demetrius Poliorcetes 
286 lysimachus takes possession of Macedon 
284 The septuagint translation of the Old Tes- 
tament thought to have been made 
278 The Gauls under Brennus cut to pieces 
264 The beginning of the fint Punic war 
260 The Carthaginians defeated at sea by the 
Romans 

356 Regulus defeated by the Carthaginians 
241 Agis, king of Sparta, put to death 
335 The temple of Janus shut the first time after 
Nunia 

224 The colossus of Rhodes thrown down by 
an eanliquake 

2x8 The second Punic war begins. Annibaf' 
passes the Alps 
216 The battle of Canne 
2X2 Syracuse taken by Marcellus 
202 Anuibal defeated at Zama 
200 'J'he first Macedonian war begins 
190 The fiivt Roman army enters Asia 
187 Antiochus the Great defeated and killed 
170 Paper invented in China 
167 'I'he first libraiy erected at Rome 
149 The third Punic war begins 
146 Carthage destroyed by Publius Scipio 
137 Ptolemy Phryocon began a new restoration 
of learning at Alexandria 
1x6. Cleopatra assumes the government of 

S07 Cicero bom 

10 1 Marius and Catullus defeat the Cimbii 
xoo The birth of Julius Cssar 
99 Lusitania conquered by the Romans 
89 The Mithridatic war begins 
81 Cicero made his first oration 
66 Mithridates defeated by Pompey «. 

' 65 The reign of the Seleucidse ends in Syria 
63 Caiiline^ conspiracy detected ‘ > v $ 

55 Caesar's first expedition against Britain 
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Bef.Chr. 

50 Cesar besieges Pomp^ m Brondusium 
48 The battle of Pharsalia 

44 Cesar killed in rhe senate-house 
40 Jerusalem occupied by Antigonus 
31 The battle of Actium: Marc Antony and 
Cleopatra defeated 

ac The E^ptians adopt the Julian year 
8 Augustus corrects the calendar 
4 Our Saviour’s birth: four years before the 
common era 

Ckriiiktn JErn, 

Aft. Christ. 

8 Our Saviour disputes svith the Jewish doc* 
tori 

14 Augtsjus dies at Nola 
1 7 Twelve cities in Asia destroyed by an earth- 
quake 

26 St. John the Baptist enters on his miniery 

27 John baptizes our Saviour 
33 Our Saviour’s crucifixion 
36 St. Paul converted 

57 Tiberius dies at Miscniim 
39 St. Matthew writes Jiis gospel 

43 Claudius's expedition into Britain 

44 St. Mark wrote his gospel 

51 Caractacus carried in chains to Rome 
S% The council of the apostles at Jerusalem 
54 The death of Claudius 

59 Nero puts his mother Agrippina to death 
6z Boadicea, the British queen, defeats the Ro- 
mans 

. 61 St. Paul sent in bonds to Rome . 

64 The first persecution against the Christians 

66 The Jewish war begins 

67 9 t. Peter and St. Paul put to death 
70 Titus de^itroys Jerusalem 

95 The second persecution against the Christ- 
ians 

lot Pliny the younger sends Trajan his cele- 
brated account of the Christians 
107 The third persecution against the Christians 
118 The fourth persecution against the ChrUt- 
i.'ins 

130 Adrian rebuilds Jerusalem 
135 Conclusion of the Jewish war, when the 
Jews were all banished Judea 
146 The worship of Serapis introduced at Rome 
202 The fifth persecution against the Christ- 
ians 

235 I'he sixth persecution against the Christians 
250 The seventh persecution 
ft5i A great pestilence in the Roman empire 
157 The eighth persecution of the Christians 
269 Zeiiobia takes possession of Egypt 
472 The ninth persecution against the Christ- 
ians 

293 Carausihi killed by Alectus 
286 1 'lie Roman empire attacked by the norths 
ern nations. Carausius reigns in Britain 
, 303 The tenth persecution against the Christ- 
ians 

312 Maxentius defeated by Conitantine 
319 Conitantine begins to favour the Christians 
325 The first general council of Nice 
340 The death of Constantine the Great 
343 Persecution of the Christians in Persia 
364 The Roman empire divided into the eut- 
ern and western 

3I8 The tyrant Maximus defeated 
406 Thg Vandals, Aiant/and Suevi, spread into 
France and Spain 

4TO Rome taken and plundered by Alorie 


Aft. Chr. 

420 Ihe kingdom of the French begins upon 
the lower Rhine 
426 The Romans leave Britain 
43 5 The Theodosian codex published 
449 The Saxons arrive in Britain 
452 The city of Venice takes its rise 
455 Rome taken by Genseric 

475 Hengist's massacre of the British nobles 

476 like western empire finishes 

493 The kingdom of Italy passes from the He- 
ruli to the Ostro-Golns 

496 Clovis baptized, and Christianity embraced 
in France 

506 The Jewish Talmud published 
jio Paris made the capital of the French do- 
mtntoiu 

jzx Arthur defeats the Saxons in the battle of 
Badon-hill 

516 The computing of time hy the Cliriitaan 
nra introduced ^ Dionysius 
519 The code of Justinian publi|hed 
533 I'he digest of Justinian published 
536 Rome taken by Bclisarius 
551 The manufacture of silk iutrodueed iato 
Europe from India by some monks 
558 A ternble plague all over Europe, Asia, 
and Africa, which continues near fifty 
years 

580 Cosroes the Great defeated, and dies of 
grief 

589 Rome overflowed by the Tifier 
597 Augustin the monk arrives in England 
606 The power of the popes begins 
622 The Hegira of Mahomet b^ni 
637 Jerusalem taken by the Saracens 
640 Alexandria taken by the Saracens, and the 
great library there burnt 
653 The Saracens take Rhodes, and cut to pieece 
the famous colossus 

709 I08, king of Wessex, publishes his laws 
748 The computing of years from the birth of 
Christ began to be used in histories about 
this time 

750 The Merovingian race ends in France 

751 The second race of the French kings begins 

with Pepin, surnamed the little 
762 Bag^ built by Almansor 
774 Pavia taken by Charlemagne " 

778 The battle of Kon9evaux 
ioo The emperors of the West, or of Oennany, 
bi^n 

822 The Saracens besiege Cdnstantinople 
810 A civil war among the Saracens 
828 The heptarchy of England united under 
Egbert 

832 Painters banished from the Eostem^empjre 
838 The Piets defeated by the Scou • ^ 

840 The death of Lewis tne Debonnaire 
843 The French peers make a new divinon of 
the French dominioiis 

853 The Normans get possession of some citiea 
in France 

867 The Danes conquer Northumberland 
872 Alfred defeated by the Danes 

878 Alfred conceals himself in Athelney 

879 The kingdom of Arles begins 

886 The university of Oxford said to have been 
founsled 

888 The dominions of Charles le Oros divided, 
into five kingdoms * 

904 The Hungarians ravage Italy , 

91a The Normsms establish themselves in Firtace 
* under Relie 
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After Clir. 

936 Tlie Saracen empire dividccl usurpation 
into seven kingdoms 
941 Arithmetic brought into Europe 
964 The kingdom of Italy conquered by Otho 
987 1 'he third race of the French kiii^ begins 
under Hugh Capet 

996 Otho III. makes the empire of Germany 
elective 

1013 The Danes, under Sueno, get po^ses^ou of 
England 

1035 The kingdoms of Castile and Arrngon begin 
IC43 The Turks take possession of Persia 
TC57 Malcolm III. kills Macbeth 
1065 Jerusalem taken by the Turks from ihc Sa- 
racens 

ac66 The conquest of England under William* 
duke ot Normnudy 

1080 The Domesday survey compiled 
1096 The first crusade to the Holy l..'ind 
xfitC Learning revived at the university of Cam- 
bridge 

1118 The o^cr of the knights templars instituted 
1140 King Stephen defeat^ and taken pribOuer 
in the battle of Lincoln 

7146 The empress Matilda retires out of England 

7147 The second crusade 

X15C The canon law composed by Grati‘%n 
1154 party names of Guelfsand Gibbclincs 
begin 

1162 I'hc emperor Frederick destroys Milan 
XI 72 Henry 11 . takes posscsKlon of Ireland 
2177 Saladm repulsed before Jerusalem 
1189 The kings of England and France go to the 
Holy Land 

1192 Richard Cceur dc Lion defeats Paladin at 
Ascalon 

|g04 Normandy conquered, and rc-united to 
France 

12 15 Magna Charta signed by king John 
X227 *]'hc Tartars under Giugis-kan overrun the 
Saracen empire 

X233 1'he inquisition trusted to the Dominirnns 
Z253 The famous astronomical cables aie com- 
posed by Alfonso XI. king of Castile 
1273 The empire of the present Austrian family 
begins 

1279 The iiiortniaiii-act passed in England 
■1283 Wales conquered by Edward the First 
Z293''The regular succession of the English par- 
Jiameuts begins 

X307 The beginning of the Swiss cantons 
7310 The knights of St. John take Rhodes 
7312 The knights templars coiidemncd 
7346 The battle of Cressy 
^349 The ordci of the garter instituted 
. 2352 The Turks eiiter F'uropc 
1356 The battle of Puictiers 
1381 Wat Tyler’s insurrection 
1388 The battle of Ottc: burn 
14J4 The council of Constance , 

Z440 The art of printing dtsc^jvcrcd 
24$$ The battle of bt. Alhaus 
Z47 1 The battle of 'I'ewksbuiy 
2478 Lorenzo de Medici cipelled Florence 
1485 The battle of Bosworth 
1497 The Portuguese first sail to the East 
Judies 

2508 The league of Cambray formed 
^527 'Lije.Retorfnatioii begun by Luther 
1522 Rhodes taken* by the Turks 
1327 Home tak 4 n by Charles V. 

1334 The Reformation takes place in England 
15^ The council of Trent b^iis 
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After Chr. 

2571 The victory of T^panto obuined 
1571 The massacre of Paris 
1582 Pope Gregory introduces the new style 
1587 Mary queen of Scots beheaded 
2588 The destruction of the i^panisli arniad» 
1596 Cadiz taken by the English 
1604 ^>*itend taken Iyv the Spaniards 
1608 The invention of the telescope 
1614 Napier invents the logarithms 

1618 The synod of Hort begins 

1619 Harvey discovers the circulation of the 

blood 

1620 Copper money first introduced into England 
i 6 i t The civil war with the Huguenots in France 

1629 Nine members imprisoned for their speeches 

in the house ot commons 
1640 1 'lic ticots army enters England 
1642 King Charles demands the li\e members 
1645 The battle of Nasebv 
1649 King Charles beheaded 
1632 The first war between the English and 
Dutch begins 

if)6o The Restoration of Charles II. 

1662 The Royal Society established 

1 63 0 A great comet observed 
1683 Lord Russel beheaded 
1688 The Revolution in England 
1692 ']'1)C sea fight of r.a Flognc 

1704 (jibraltar taken by admiral Rook 
1706 The battle of Ramillics 
2709 T'hc battle of Pultowa 
1720 T'hc iSouili Sea * rheme begins 
2727 T'hc siege of Gibraltar by the Spaniards 
2730 The interest on the public funds reduced 
to three per cent. 

1752 The new style introduced into' Great Bri- 
tain 

1766 Tlic American stamp-act rcpe.ilcd 
1772 '1 be revoliitiun in Denmark 
*773 1 he order of the Jesuits snp;;rcRsed 
1775 The American war commenced 
1779 The sicee t.f Gibraltar begun 
I/80 The riots in London 

1781 llerschcl discovered the Georgian planet 

1782 'Phesra li'^ht under Rodney 

1783 The preliminaries of a general peace bigneil- 

America declared indcpcndenc 
1789 The revolution in Ftaace begins 
*793 f*ouis XV'l. beheaded 
2798 The battle of the Nile 
1799 Buonaparte made first consul of France 
i?oi The planet Ceres discovered by Pia/zi 
2S01 Union with Ireland carried in:o elToct 

1802 Peace with France, Holland, A'c. 

1 803 War between England and France 

1804 France formed into an empire, Napolean 

Buonaparte being crowned emperor, De- 
cember a 

4804 Planet Juno discovered by Harding 
2805 War bct>y€cn Engliind anil Spain. London 
wet docks at Wapping opened. Victory 
oflT 'Prafalgar, and death of Lord Nelson 
x8o6 Mr.^ Pitt, Mr. F'ox,^ and Lord Cornwallis 
died. Lord Melville tried and acquitted 
2807 Planet Vesta discovered by Olbers. 

CllRONOMI£TbUl, in general, denotes 
smy instrument or ninchinc used in luensnring 
time; such are dials, clocks, watches, ‘&c. 
The term chronometer, however, is often hsed 
in a more limited sense, for n kind qf clook so 
contrived as to measure a small portion of time 
with great exactncfs, even to the sixtcftntU'pavi 
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of a second ; of snch a one, invented by the 
late ingenious Mr. George Graham, there is 
a desorption in Desaguliers’s experimental phi- 
losophy, which must be allowed to be of 
great use for measuring small portions of time 
in astronomical observations, the time of the 
fall of bodies, the velocity of running waters, 
&:c. 

Noilv, indeed, the word is used, especially by 
watchmakers and navigators, to denote a watch 
or |X)rtable machine, in which by the nature of 
the scaiximent and the compensations for heat 
and cold, mean time is or ought to be kept 
with siiiiicient accuracy to determine the lon- 
gitude at sea. See ScAFEMKNT and Time- 
keeper* 

CHRONOSCOPE, a word soinetiinos used 
for a pendiiluin or machine to measure time. 

CllRU'PSlA. (erwpsia, froin^pHw, 

colour, and o-Im, sight.) Visits coloratus. A 
disease of the eyes, in w'hich the person per- 
ceives objects of a different colour from ineir 
naturnl. 

CHRYSALIS, or Aurelia, in raturul 
liistory, a state of restand seeming insensibility, 
which butterflies, moths, and several other 
kinds of insects must pass through, before they 
arrive at their winged or most perfect state. In 
this Slate, no creatures aHbrd so beautiful a va- 
riety as the butterfly kinds, and they all pass 
through this middle state without one except- 
ion. The figure of the aurclia or chrysalis ge- 
nerally approaches to that of a cone ; or at least 
the hinder part of it is in this shape ; and the 
creature, while in this state, seems to have 
neither legs nor wings, nor to have anyixiwer 
of walking. Jt appears indeed to have hardly 
so inueh as life. It Uikes no nourishment, 
nor has it any organs for taking anyj and 
its posterior ])art is all that seems ani- 
mated, this having a power of giving itself 
some motions. The external covering of the 
chrysalis Is cartilaginous, and consideraldy large, 
anrl is usually smooth and glossy: hut some 
few of them liave n few hairs ; some are also as 
hairy as the caterpillars from which they are 
prncfuced ; and others are rough, and, as it 
were, shugrocned all over. In all of these 
there inay^ distinguished two sides; the one 
of which is the back, the other thelielly of the 
animal. On the anterior part of the latter, 
there may always he distinguished certain little 
elevations ninning in ridges, and resembling 
the fillets w'ound about mummies: the part 
whence these have their origin is esteemed the 
head of the animal. The other side, or back, 
is smooth, and of a rounded figure in most of 
the chrysalises ; but some have ridges on the 
anterior part, and sides of this part ; and these 
usually terminate in a point, and make an an- 
gular appearance on the chrysalis. 

From this diflerence is drawn the first gene- 
ral distinction of these bodies. They are by 
this divided into two classes; the round and 
the angular kinds. The first are, by the 
French naturalists, called feves; froiii the 
common custoni of calling the chrysalis of the 
silkweftm, which is round, by Uiis name. 
VOL. HI. ^ 
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There is something more regular in this dis* 
tinction than might at first be conceived; for 
the division is continued from the fly-state: die 
rounded chrysalises being almost all produced 
by the phalsenae or moths; and the angular ones 
by the papilios, or day-flies. There are several 
subordinate distinctions of these kinds; but, in 
general, they are less dift’erent from one another 
than the caterpillars from whence they are pro- 
duceil. The head of those of the nrst class 
usually terminates itself by two angular parts, 
which stand separate one* from another, and 
resemble a pair of horns. On the back, emi- 
nences and marks arc discovered, which imagi- 
nation may form into eyes, nose, chin, and 
other parts of the human face. 

There is a great variety and a great deal of 
beauty in the figures and arrangement of the 
eminences and sjjots on the other parts bf the 
body of tlie chrysalises of diflerent kinds. It is 
a general observation, that those chrysalises 
which arc terminated by a single horn, afford 
day-butterflies of the kind of those which have 
buttoned antennre, and whose wings, in a state 
of rest, cover the under part of their body, and 
which use all their six legs in walking, those of 
many other kinds using only four of them. 
Those chrysalises which arc terminated by two 
angular bodies, and which arc covered with a 
grtuit number of spines, and have the figure of 
a human face on their back in the greatest per- 
fection, aflbrd butterflies of the day-kind; and 
of that class the characters of which are, theit 
walking on four legs, and using the other two, 
that is, the anterior part, in the manner of arms 
or hands. The chrysalises which have two an- 

S iilar bodies on their heads, but shorter than 
lose of the preceding, and whose back shows 
but a faint sketch of the human face, and which 
have fewer spines, and those less sharp, always 
turn to that sort of butterfly the upper wings of 
which are divided into segments, one of which 
is so long as to reiirescnt u tail, and whose under 
wings are folded over the upper part of the 
back. A careful observation w'ill establish 
many more rules of this kind, which are not so 
])erfect as to be free from all exceptions : yet 
are of great use, as they teach us in general 
what sort of (ly we are to cxjxjct from^he 
chrysalis, of which wc know not the cater- 
pillar, and therefore can only judge from ap- 
pearances. These are tlie principal differences 
of the angular chrysalises ; the round ones also 
have their diflerent marks not less regular than 
those. 

The greater number of the round chrysalises 
have the liinder part of their body of the fiaure 
of a cone; but the upper end, which ought to 
be its circular plane base, is nsiially bent and 
rounded into a sort of knee; this is generally 
called the head of the chrysalis ; but there arc 
also some of this kind, tiic head of which is 
terminated by a nearly plane, surface.; some of 
the creeping ten-legged caterpillars give chiy- 
sjilibcs of this kind, which have each of them 
two eminences that seem to buug them towards 
the angular kind. 

Among the angular chrysalises there are some 
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tvhose colours seem as worthy our observation 
as the shapes of the others. Many of them ap- 
pear 8u|)crbly clothed in gold. These elegant 
species have obtained the name of chiysalis and 
aurclia, which are derived from Greek and 
Latin words, signifying gold ; and from these 
all other bodies of the same kind have been 
called by the same names, though less, or not at 
all, entitled to them. Some aa* all over of an 
elegant green, as is the chrysalis of the fennel 
caterpillar ; others of an elegant yellow ; and 
some of a hriaiht greenish tinge, variegated with 
SjM)ls of a si lining black ; we have a veiy beau- 
tiful instance of this kitid in the chrysalis of the 
cahbiige-carcrpillar. The general colour of the 
chry-alis of the cominoii butterHies, however, 
is brown. 

The parts being distinguishable in tlie chry- 
salis, we easily lind the difference of the species 
of the ily that is to proceed from it. The naked 
eye shows whether it he one of those that have, 
or of those that have not, a trunk ; and the as- 
sistance of a microscope shows the antennas so 
distinctly, that we are able to discern whether 
it belong to the day or night class ; and often 
to what genus, if not the very species : nay, in 
the plumose horned kinds, wc may see, by the 
anlcniiap, whether a male or female phala^na is 
to be produced from the chrysalis ; the horns of 
the female being in this state evidently nar- 
rower, and appearing less elevated above the 
eominoii surface* of the body* than those of the 
'male. All these paTt.s of tlic chrysalis, how- 
ever, though scon very distinctly, are laid close 
to one another, and* seem to form only one 
mass; each of them is covered with its own 
peculiar raenibrune in this state, and all are 
siirroniided together by a common one; and it 
is only througn these that wc see them; or ra- 
ther wc see on these the figures of all the parts 
moulded within, and therefore it requires at- 
tention to distinguish them. The chrysalis is 
soft when first produced, and is wetted on the 
front with a viscous liquor; its skin, though 
very tender at first, dries and hardens by de- 
grees : but tills viscous liquor, which surrounds 
the wings, legs, &c. hardens almost inimc- 
dialely ; and in consequence fastens all those 
limbs, &c. into a mass, which were before 
loose from one another: this liquor, as it 
hardens, loses its transparence, and b^oines 
Lrown ; so that it is only while it is yet moist 
that these parti arc to be seen distinct. 

It is evident from the whole, that the chry- 
salis is no other than a butterfly, the parts of 
which ore hid under certain membranes which 
fasten thcmtr^elher ; and, that when the limbs 
are arrived at their due strcuglb, they liecome 
able to break th rough these membranes, and then 
expand and arrange themselves in their proper 
order. The first metamorphosis, therefore, 
differs nothing from the second, except that 
the butterfly comes from the body of the cater- 
pillar in a weak state, with limbs unable to 
perform their offices, while it proceeds from the 
chrysalis perfect. 

Kir. Reaumur, in his History of Insects, vol, 
i. has given many curious particulars on the 
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Structure and uses of the several coverings thaft 
attend the varieties of the calerpillar-kind in 
this state. These creatures in general remain 
wholly immoveable, and seem to have no busi- 
ness in it but a patient attendance on thia time 
when they are to become butterflies; and this 
is a change that can happen to them, only as 
their parts, before extremely soft and weak, are 
capable of hardening and booming firm by de- 
grees, by the transpiration of that ahundant hu- 
midity which before kept them soft : and this 
is proved by an experiment of Mr. Reaumur^ 
who, inclosing some chrysalises in a glass tubc^ 
found, after some time, a small quantity of 
whaler at the bottom of it ; which could have 
conic there no other way, but from the body of 
the inclosed animal, 'lliis transpiration de- 
|)cnds greatly on ilie temperature of the air ; it 
IS increased by heat, and diininislked bv cold : 
but it has also its peculiarities in regard to the 
several species of uutterfly to 'which the chry- 
salis licloiigs. 

Mr. Ucaunmrhas proved, moreover, that heat 
and cold make great diiTcrenccs in the time of 
hatching the butierfly from ilsclirysalisstatc : and 
this he particularly tried with great accuracy and 
attention, hy putting them in vessels in warm 
rooms, and in ice-houscs ; and it seemed wholly 
owing to the hastening or retarding the evapo- 
ration of the abundant humidity of the animal 
in the chrysalis state, that it sooner or later a|iir 
pcared in the butterfly form. He varnished 
over some, chrysalises, in order to try what 
would be the effect of thus wholly preventing 
their transpiration ; and the consequence was, 
that the butterfly came forth from these two 
months later than their natural time. Tliuii 
was the duration of the animal in this state 
lengthened ; that is, its existence was length- 
ened ; but without any advantage to the crea- 
ture, since it w'as all this time in its state of in- 
action, and iirobahly of insensibility. 

Though tills was of no consequence, Mr. 
Reaumur deduces a hint from it that seems t<^ 
be of some use. He observes, that hens eggs, 
of which vvi make so much use, and eat in so 
many forms, arc properly a sort of chrysalis of 
the animal: their germ, after they are impreg- 
nated by the cock, containing the young animal 
alive ; and waiting only a due degree of warmth 
to be hatched, and apjiear in its proper form. 
Eggs tran.spire notwitnstanding the hardness of 
their shells ; and when they nave been long 
kept, there is a road found near one of their 
ends, between the shell and the internal uicm- 
branr. This is a mark of their being stale, 
and is the eflect of an evaporation of prt of 
their Innnidity : and the same varnish which 
had been used to the chrysalis, being tried oia 
eggs, was found to pieservc them for two yearSf 
as fresh as if laid but the same day, and such aa 
the nicest ))alate could not distinguish from 
those that were so. (See Eggs.) It is not 
yet known how much farther this useful spe- 
culation might be carricrl, and whether it iniglu 
not be of great use even to human lif^, to in- 
vent something that should act in the' manner 
of this varnish, by being rubbed over Utu bod|> 
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^ the athlet® did of old, and the savnp:es of ihc most part ornamented with a splendid vai* 
We^t Indies do at this time, without Ivno^'ing ot* colours and metallic lustre] the fr'> 
why. But to return to tlie insects, which are chiefly green and blue, the latter, bright ' 
the subjects of this article; their third state, or golden, and bronze, 
that iu which they arc winged, is always very CIIHYSISTRIX. In botany, a . 
aliort, and seems destined for no other’ action tlie class polygamiii, order diotVia. 
than the propagation of the species. See Pa- pliroditc : calyx gluiiie two valvco 
piLio and Kntomolog Y. numerous setaceous chafl's ; sinm'n.' n-.. 

chrysanthemum. Ox-eye daisy, solitary, between the charts; pi til !.• < 

In botany, a gen us of the class syngenesia, order pistiiless. One .species, a iiati’.e .i 
polygamiasuperflua. Receptacle naked; down- CIIRYSORERYL, in orjet.*; 
less; calyx hemispherical, imbricate, with the GvmMa. 

scales dilated, and incrnbrannceous at the mar- CHRYSOBOF-.ANrS. Cocoa pli * 

gin. Twenty-six species ; chiefly European: botany, u genus of the cla-is icosanflr'.:. •>!», 
though a lew, natives of tlie C ’ape and K;ist monogynia. (’alyx five-cleft; pet,ii‘ !’ 
Indies. Of these some have white rays, some style lateral; drupe with a live-grom eii. f.'.r 
yellow, and some doubtful. C. incanmn, a valved nut. One species onh ; a naiiM- ii 
native of the Cdpe, with three-cleft downy Auioric.i, shruhhv, and reaching io (lie he -’li' 
leaves, is a shrubby plant ; asisalsdc. pinuatl- of nine or ton feet; with wiiiie eorols, 
fiduin, of Madeira. Thu rest arc all herba- damson-form plum's, «)f a luseious lasie, a,-', 
ceous. Those common to our own country, iinioh iTlishcd by the natives, 
are c. Icucantheimun, found in our pastures, (MIRYSOC()Ll.A, in oiyctology. Sec 

and often denominated boll is major, or great Cuprum. 

Ox- eye daisy, w'ith leaves clasping, oblong, ob- (.’IIH YSCVC’OMA. In botany, a genu? n* 
tuse, cut, pinnatified at the base; rad ioulT ones the class s\mgoiu‘«:ia, order poly(i;uinia 
ohovate, petioled : and c. sogetum ; found in Recoptacle nnk<Kl; down simple; calyx h.n- 
our corn-nelds, with lea\es clas]3ing, glaucous, mispherical, imbricate; style, hardly longo*. 
jugged at- top, toothed towards the base. than the florets. Fifteen .species, almost al* 

'Chrysanthemum (Bastard). In botany, natives of the Cape; all appertaining to vvhicf» 
SecSiLPHluM. quarter are shrubs or uiulcr-sluuhs, except c 

Chrysanthemum (Hard-seeded). Sec undulata. The rest, chiefly *ir Europe, aic 
OsTEOSPKRMUM. herbaceous, flow'ciiug perennials, from one to 

(’HRYSARCYRCM, a tribute formerly two feet hi.gh, with narrow leaves, and yellow 
levied on courtesans, and persons of ill fame. * floscular Cf'rols. 

CHRVSIPPUS, a Stoic pliilosopher, horn (’HRYSO't’JCNrM. In hnt:in5», a ^eniis 
at Solos in (’ilicia, was disciple to Cleanthus, of the class syngencsia, order polygnmi.i nc- 
/eno’s successor. He wrote maiiv books, se- ce,ssiiria. Receptacle chnlf) ; seeds crowned 
reral of which related to logic. None of the with a threc-toothed scale, and each inc1o.se t 
jdiilosophers spoke in stronger terms of the in its proper four-leaved calycle; calyx (ivc- 
Valal necessity of every thing, nor more pomp- leaved. (Jne species; a native of Virginia, 
ou^ly of thcTiberiy of man, than the Stoics, CHRYSOLITE, in oryetologVi See 
(’hrysippus in ])articular. He was .so const- Gemma. 

derahlc among them, as to establish it into a CHRYSOMK'LA. In zoology, a gfiiiis of 
proverb, that if it tiad not been for (Uirysippus, the class insecta, order colcoptera. Antennas 
the porch had never been. Yet the Stoics moniliromi: feelers six, growing largiT to- 
coinpluincd, as Cicero relates, that he had col- wards the end; thorax iiiaiginate ; shells im- 
l^cd so many arguments in favour of the seep- jnarginutc; body (mo.sily) <ival. 'riitec him- 
llcal hy|>othesis, tluithe could not answer them dred and forty species, scattered over the globe; 
himself; and thu.s had furnished Carucadcs, a beautiful tribe, and found almost every where 
their antag iiiist, with weapons against them, in woods .and gardens. Their motion is slow. 
There is an apophthegm of this philosopher and some of them, when caught, emit an oily 
preserved, which does him honour. Iking liquor of a disagreeable smell; the larvas feed 
told that some persons spoke ill of him, “ It on the. leaves of trees and plants. I'hey may 
is no matter (said he), 1 will live so that th^ be subdivided into the following sections, for 
shall not be bclievtsd.’* He died 207 B. C. which see Nat. Hist. PI. LVi. 
aged SO. A. Lip entire : hind thighs equal : this acet^ 

CHRY'SIS. Golden-fly. In zoology, a ion comprises by far the greatest number, 
eemis of the class insecta, order hymenoptern. B. Oblong : lip bifid : hind-thighs equal. 
I^Iouth horny, projecting ; lip much longer The family gallcruca of Fabriems. 
than the jaw, which is linear, membranaceous, C. Oblong; lii) bifid; hind-thighs thick-* 
and emarginate at the tip; tongucless; feelers ened. By Fa^ricins named nJlica. 
four, unequal, filiform; antennas short, fill- CHRYSO'PHYLLIJM. Bully- tree or 
form, of twelve articulations, the first longest; star-apple. In botany, a genus of the class 
bqdv gilt, nolished ; abdomen arched beneath p*ei)tandria, order monog^'tiia. (I'orol canip.l- 
with a scale on each side ; tiiil generally tooth- nulate, ten-cleft ; every other segment spread- 
ed; stiog pungent, nearly concealed; wings iiig; berry ten-seeded . Seven species, all na- 
il at. Thirty-one species ; usually found in trie lives of the West Indies. Of these the chief 
jioIe.s Aid crevices of old walls, and for the are, 
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1. C. caiiiito, a Jamaica tree, risins thirty 
or iurty feet in height, with terminal flowers, 
(incl a fruit about the size of our golden pippin ; 
rough anil astringent when fresh, but pleasant 
when mellowed after the manner of our own 
inccllar. There are four varieties of this species. 

2. C. glabnun, a native of Marlinico; not 
so tall as the former, with flowers at the sides 
of the branches, itnd a more juicy and delicious 
fruit about the size of a berganu»t pear. 

CllRYSOSPLh:'NI r;.M. Golden saxifrage. 
In botany* a genus of the class dccaiidria, order 
digynia. * (xilyx four or fivo-cleft, coloured ; 
corolless ; capsule two-beaked, onc-celled, half- 
inferior, half two- valved, inany-sceded. Two 
s|}ccies ; bolli uati\ es of tlie shady springs of 
our own country, and well known. 

J. nltcrniloliuin (alternntc-ieaved). 
a. C. oppoaitifoliuin (opixisite-lcaved). 
CllRYSOPRASE, in oryctology. Sec 

CllALCEDONlUS. 

CHRYSOSTOM (John), a celebrated pa- 
Iriarch of Const.intinoplc, and one of the most 
admired fathers of the (liristian church, was 
born of a nolde family at Antioch, about the 
year 347. He studied rhetoric under Libavius, 
and philosophy under Andragathus ; after 
which he spent some time in solitude hi the 
mountains near Antioch: but the austerities he 
endured having impaired his health, he return- 
ed to Antioch, where he was ordained deacon 
by Meletius. Flavian, Meletiivs's successor, 
raised him to the oflicc of presbyter five years 
after: when he distinguished himself so greatly 
by bis elo(|ueiicc, that he obtained the surname 
of Golden Mouth. Nectarius, ptriarch of 
Constantinople, dying in 397 , Chrysostom, 
whose fame was spread throughout the whole 
empire, was chosen in his room by the iinaiii- 
mous consent of both the clergy and the people. 
T'he einjieror Arcadius confirmed this election^ 
and caused him to leave Antioch privately, 
where the people were very unwilling to part 
with him. He was ordained bishop on the 
v’Gthof February 398 ^ when he obtained an 
order from the emperor against the Eunominns 
and Moiiianists; relbrnied the abuses which 
subsisted anjongst his clctgy; retrenched a great 
art of the exponces in which his predecessors 
ad lived, in order to enable him to feed the 
poor and build hospitals, and preached with the 
utmost 7X‘al against the pride, luxury, and ava- 
rice of the great. But this pious liberty of 
spech procured him many powerful enemies. 
He diflered^ with Thcophilus of .Alexandria, 
who got him rfeposed and banished; but he 
was soon recalled. After this, declaiming 
against the dedication of a statue erected to the 
empress, she banished him^ into Cucusus in 
Armenia, a most barren and inhospitable place. 
Afterwards, as tliey wem removing him from 
Pctyiis, the soldiers treated him so roughly, 
that he died by the way, A. D. 407. His 
works were edited by Saville at Eton, in eight 
vols. folio, l(>13; and by Montfaucoa at Paris, 
in thirteen vols. 1718* 

CHRYSTAI^, a common but erroneous or^ 
ihograpliy for Crystal, which see 


CHRYSTALLINE. See Crystalline. 

CHRYSTALLIZATION. SccCrystal. 

LfZATION. 

CHUB, in ichthyology. Sec Cyprinus. 

CHU^BED. a. Big-headed like a chub. 

To CHUCK. V. n. To make a noise like a 
hen. 

7b Chuck, u. a. l. To call as a hen calls 
her young {Dryden). 2. To give a gentle 
blow under the chin {Congreve), 

Chuck, s, 1 . The voice of a hen {Temple), 
2. A word of endearment {Shakspeare), 3. A 
sudden small noise. 

Chuck-farthing, s. A play, at which 
the money fiills with a chuck into tiic hole be- 
neath {Arhilhuot). 

To C'HU'CKLE. V, n» (schaechen, Dutch.) 
To laugh vehemently, or convulsively {Prioi^, 

TbCHu'cKLE. v. II. (from chuck,) 1. To 
call as a hen {Drydm). 2, To pocket; to 
fondle {Dry den), 

(/IIU'J^T. s. Forced meat (Bacon), 

CHUFF, jr. A coarse blunt clown {L*E^ 
trange). 

(TIU'FFILY. ad. Surlily; stomachfiilly 
(CYiim.). 

CHUTFINESS. s. (from chuffy.) Clown- 
ishness. 

CHUTFY. a. (from chuff.) Blunt ; surly. 

CHUGANSERIAI, a town of Hindustan 
Pro)>er, in the province of Cabui. Lat. 34. 55 
N. Lon. 70 . 8 K. 

CHUM. s. {cliom, Armorick.) A chamber* 
fellow. 

CHUMP, s, A thick heavy piece of w^oocl 
(A/ar.). 

CIIUMLEIGH. SccChimleich. 

CHUNNAR, a fortofliindustan Proper, in 
Allahabad. It is seated on the Ganges, 20 
miles above Benares, and is built on a rock, 
fortified all round by a wall and towers. Dit. 
25. 10 N. Lon. 83. 50 E. 

CHUNNA, in the Salic law, an 100, or 
100 pence. 

CHUPMESSAHITES, a sect among the 
Mahomeuns, who believe that Jesus Christ k 
Cfod, and the true Messiah, the Redeemer of 
the world; but without rendering him any 
public or declared worship. The word in tlie 
Turkish lan^agc signifies Protector of the 
Christians. Kicaut says, there arc abundance 
of these (^hupmcssahiles among the people of 
fashion in Turkey, and some even in the se- 
raglio. 

CHURCH, an assembly of oersons united 
by the profession of the same Christian faith, 
and the participation of the same sacraments. 

Bellarmin, and the Romish divines, to this 
definition add. Under the same pope, sovereign 
pontiff, and vicar of Jesus Christ on earth : in 
which circumstance it is that the Romish and 
reformed notion of church differ. 

Amclotte, and others, make a visible head, 
or chief, essential to a church: accordingly:, 
among the Catholics, the pope; in England, 
the king; are respectively allow^ heads of the 
church. Bishop Hoadley sets aside the notions 
of a visible head : Christ alone, according to 
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hiin» is heail of the church ; which position he 
has maintained with great address, in a cele- 
brated sermon before king G^rge I. on these 
words. My kingdom is not of this world; and 
ill tiie several vindications thereof. Most of 
the dissenters from established churches as- 
sume this as a principle; as may £e seen in 
Towgood’s Justification of Dissent, in answer 
to Mr. White, and many other books written 
in defence of the noocoiifonnists. 

Sometimes, we consider churQh in a more 
extensive sense, and divide it into several 
branches. The church militant, is the as- 
sembly of the faithful on earth. C'hurch 
triumphant, that of the faithful already in glory. 
To which the Catholics add thechurcii patient, 
which, according to their doctrines, is that of 
the faithful in purgatory. 

The term ecclesia, ixjtXi»iriis,^nonymou9 with 
our church, is used in the Greek and Latin 
profane authors for any kind of public as- 
sembly; and even for the place where the as- 
sembly is^hcld. The sacred and ecclesiastical 
writers sometimes also use it in the same sense ; 
but ordinarily they restrain the term to the 
Christians ; as the term synagogue, which ori- 
ginally signifies nearly the same thing, is in like 
manner restrained to the Jews. 

Thus, in the New Tcatoment, the Greek 
nexXfiTia, signihes almost always, either the 
place destined for (irayer, as I Cor. xiv. 34, or 
the assembly of tlic faithful difliiscd over tlic 
whole earth, as Ephos. v, 24, or the faitliful of 
a particular city, or province, as 2 (\)r. viii. l, 
or even of a sinjjlc family, as Horn. xvi. or 
the pastors or ministers of a church, as Mat. 
xviii. 17. 

The word church is likewise a])|)1ic(l to any 
parlicular congregation of Christians, who as- 
sociate together and concur in the partici|)at!oii 
of all the institutions of Jesus C'hrist, wdth 
their proiier pastors and ministers. Thus w« 
read of the church of Antioch, the church of 
Alexandria, the church of Thessalonica, and 
the Hl;e, 3. Church denotes a parlicular sect 
of Christians distinguished by particular doc- 
trines and ceremonies. In this sense, we sjieak 
of the liomish church, the Greek church, the 
Ueformed church, the church of England, &c. 
The Latin or Western church, comprehends 
all the churches of Italy, France, Spain, Africa, 
the north, and all other countries whither the 
Romans carried their language. Great Britain, 
part of the Netherlands, of Germany, and of 
the north, have been separated from hence 
ever since the time of Henry VIII. ; and con- 
stitute what we call the Reformed church, and 
what the Romanists call the W*esteru schism. 
The Greek, or Eastern church, comprehends 
ilie churches of all the countries anciently sub- 
ject to the Greek ^ or Eastern empire, and 
through which their lanmiagc was carried; 
that is, all the space extended from Greece to 
Mesopotamia and Persia, and thence into 
* This church has been divided from 
me R<^an, ever since the time of the emperor 
Phocas. The Gallican church, heretofore de- 
noted 4hc church of Franccj under the govern* 
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ment and direction of their respective bishops 
and pastors. 4. The word church is used to 
signify the body of ecclesiastics, or the clergy, 
in contradistinction to the laity. (See Clergy.) 
5, Church is used for tlie place whore a parti- 
cular congregation or society of (Christians as- 
semble for tlic celebration of divine service. It; 
this sense churches are \uriously dcuomiuatcd, 
according to the rank, degree, discipline, &:c. 
as metro|H)liian church, patriarchal church, 
cathedral church, parochial church, colle- 
giate church, SlC, See Metropolis, Pa- 

TK1.4RCH,&C. 

In ecclesiastical writers, wc meet with grand 
church, for the chief church of a place. ^ The 
first church publicly built by the Christians 
some authors maintain to he that ef St. Sa- 
viour at Rome, founded by ('onstuntinc : others 
contend, that several churches abroad, called 
by the name of St. Peter Vivus, were built in 
honour of that ajiostle during his life-time. 

Church, with regard to architecture, Da- 
viler defines a large oblong edifice, in form of u 
ship, with nave, choir, isles, cha|H'Is, bi-lfry, 
&c. (See each part iiiider its proper head). 
A siwpie Church, is that which has only a nav«i 
and a choir. A Church with aisles, that which 
has a row of porticoes, iti form of vauIU'd gal- 
leries, with chai)els in its circninreicnce. 
Church in a Gfvck cross, is that where the 
length of the iravorbc partis equal to that of the 
na\c; so called because most of the Cireck 
churches arc built in this form. Church in a 
Lathi cross, that wliosc nave is lonj^er than the 
cross part, as in mos. of the (Jothic churches. 
Church in llofumiu, that whoao plan is a per- 
fect circle, in imitation of the Pantheon. 

(yimrehes were first Imiit in li!nglaiid in the 
year 

To ( -H u RCH. V. «. To perform with any one 
the ollice of returning thanks in the church, 
after any signal deliverance, as childbirth. 

Church-ale. 5. tfrom church ami ati\) A 
wake, or feast, commemoratory of the dedica- 
tion of the church (O/mr). 

Church-attire, a. The habit in which 
men oiliciatc at divine ser\ice {ITookcr), 

('hurch-scot, or C’hurch-esset, a 
payment, or ooiilribulion, by the Latin writers 
frequently called primitioe seiiiiniim ; being, at 
first, a certain measure of wheat, paid to the 
priest on St. Murtin's day, as the first fruits of 
Harvest. 

Ch u RCH-wA R D e ^rs {ccclcsiw fruardiaii ?) , 
in the English ecclesiastical polity, are tlie 
guardians or keepern of tlic church, and repre- 
sentatives of the ri(xly of the parish. They are 
sometimes appointed by the minister, soiue- 
times by the parish, soinetimes by brjtli toge- 
ther, as custom directs. They are taken, in 
favour of the church, to be, for some purposes, 
a kind of corporation at the common law ; that 
is, they are enabled, by that name, to have a 
property in goods and chattels, and to bring 
actions for them, for the use and profit of the 
parish. Yet they may not waste the church 

g oods, but may be removed by the parish, and 
iien ctmed to account by actions at common 
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law: I'ut there is no inetboil of calling tlieni to notwithstanding these important services, he 
account hut bv first removing them; for none xvas suddenly dismissed from his employments, 
ran Icf^allv do it but those who are pul in their and rominilled to the Tovi'cr; from whence, 
place. A*t to lands, or other real properly, as however, he was soon released. Ihe cause or 
the clmrt}!, churchwyard, Ikv. they have no this iniustice has never yet been explained, 
sort of Interest in thein: hut if any damage is After the death of queen Mary he came again 
done thereto, the parson only or vicar shall into favour, and the king coinmittrd^ to his 
lijive tlie action. Their oflice is also to repair tuition the duke of Glouce.steir, with this coin- 
the church, and make rates and levies for that plirncnt, “ My lord, make him but what yon 
j>nrpo«p.! hnt these are recoverable only in the arc, and my nephew will be all that I wish to 
eccle.si.istical couils. They are also joined see him.’* At the close of that reign he had 
with the overseers in the care and maintrnnncc the command ol the F.nglish forces in Holland, 
•)f the poor. Tliey are to levy a shilling for- and was besides appointed ambassador-extraor- 
'fiture oil all such as do not repair to church dinary to the states, who chose him c.iptaiii- 
oii Sundays and holidays; and are enniovvered general of their forces, with a salary oi 100,000 
to keep afl persons orderly wdiilc there. florins per annum At the commencement of 

All peers of the realm, clergymen, coiin.sel- queen Ann’s reign the earl came to Knglancl, 
lors, att'jrnejs, clerks in court, physicians, and recommciulcd .a speedy war with Trance 
surgeons, and ajiotliecaries, are exempt frc»m and Spain; wliicli advice was adopted. ()n 
serving the otlicc of chnrcliwardeii, as is every June CO, 1/02, he look the command of the 
licenced dissenting teacher. army, and in the fiist campaign made hiinsclf 

Chu'rchyaud. s. 1’iie ground adjoining master of a number of strong towms, particu- 
thechnrcli, in which the dead are buried; a la ily Liege, which was carried sword in hand, 
remeterv (Popf^) Tie returned to T‘jigland the following winter, 

CUfUIU’Ill Lli (JohnL diikc of Marl ho- and received the thanks of both houses, with 
rough, .Mill [iriiiec of the Uoinan empire. He the honour of a dukedom from the queen, llic 
w,is horn at Ashe, in Devonshire, in lh*.:(); and next spring he set out again for the continent ; 
rcjceived an indifferent education, for his faiher where his actions were too numerous to admit 
tf)nk him to court at the age of twelve years, of detail in this place. In 1704 he joined 
Ahoul KifiO he was made an ensign in the nrinee Kugeiie, with whom he fought the 

f iuird'!, and served for some time a Tangier. French and H.wariims at Hochstet, and ob- 
n 1(^7? he was with tlic duke of Monmouth, tained a eonq>lctc victory, taking the marshal 
wito Served w'itli the I’reneh against the Dutch, Tallaid prisoner. Just IxTore this he hiul been 
and was made captain of gvenadier*^. The created by the emperor a jirincc of the empire, 
conduct of Mr. ( -linrohiil at the battle of Ni- wMlh theVonsent oF the queen. In the vviniet; 
niegueii gained the particular notice of mar- he returned to England, bringing with him the 
shal Tnrcniie, who calleil him the handsome marshal 'lallard, and 2() other offirers of rank, 
Englishmvn. At the siege of Maestriehi his 121 standards, and 1 7tKoloms. He again rc- 
l>ravcry wms so distinguished, that the French ccived the thanks of prirliapienl, and llie grant 
king thanked him particulaiTy at the head of of the manor of Woodstock, within the hun- 
the line. • He was made on his re urn to Eng- dred of Wotton, to hi’m and his heirs for ever, 
land iiciiteiiant-colonel, gentleman of the bed- The next c.unp.iign was not distinguished by 
chaml)cr, and master of the robes to the duke any extraordinary actions, hnt in 171)h ho 
of York, He attended the prince to Holland, fought the famous battle of Ramillics, May 12, 
and into Scotland, and al)Out this lime married in wliicli his life was repeatedly in tiic most 
miss Jennings, who waited on lady Ann, af- imminent danger, a cannon shot taking oil ihe 
terward queen of (treat Hritain. lie was with head of colonel ihngly, as he wms helping the 
James when he sufl'ered shipwreck. In l()S2 duke to remount. Thi.s great victory aecele- 
lic was made a peer, by the title of baron Ky- ratcil the I'all of Lxiuvain, Jlrnssels, and oilier 
mouth inScotla'nd; and when .lames Cvnine \o important places. He arrived in Tmgland in 
tlie crown, he was sent anihassador to France November, and received fresh honours and 
to notify the event. In l()fl.^ he Avas created grants from the queen and paiTiameut. A bill 
lord Churchill of Sandiidgc. in the county of passed to settle his titles upon the male and fe- 
Ilerlford. Tlie same year he suppressed mon- male issue of hi.s daughters; and Blenheiin- 
iiiouth's rebellion, and took him prisoner, lie house w’as ordered to he built to pcrjictuate his 
continued to serve king Jame.s w ith great fide- gallant actions. He had also a pension of 3()0ol. 
lity, till the anivalof the prince of Orange, a year graiiUxl him out of ihonost-officc. The 
pnd then left him, hnt without taking any following campaign presenteu nothing worth 
soldiers with him. The prince was proud of recording ; but the ensuing one was pushed 
this acquisition, gave his lordship a gracious re- with .such vigour, that the French king was 
reptlon, and entrusted him with the .sole regu- glad to enter into a negociation for peace, 
lation of the army. In itiRi) lie was sworn of which came to nothing. In 17<)fl he had the 
the privy-counci r, and made one of the gentle- honour to defeat marshal Villars, whom I.ew'is 
men of ihe bed-chamber to tlie king, andcrent- the XIV! boasted “ had never been beat,” at 
ed earl of Marlborough. . The same war he ftlalplaquet; for which victory, n general 
was sent to Holland as commander of the En- tliank'igtvingwas solemnized. When the new 
gjish forces. He next served in Ireland, and re- ininistrv came in, ihediike, thoiig;h no friend 
diiccd Cork, with gthcr strong places. But to, not liked by them, coni inucJ his cxortiousi 
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perff’ctly humbled marshal Villnrs. In 
the winter of 1711 he returned to England, 
havine: added considerably to his laurels ; but 
soon after he was dismissed from his employ- 
incntb. 'io add to tliis unjust treatment, a 
prosecution was commenced a^iiist him for 
applying the public money to his private pur- 
poses, The host of ministerial writers, a set of 
literary hornets, who are alw'ays to be found in 
the train of corruption, attacked him in pamph- 
lets and newspapers. Stung at this ingratitude, 
he went into voluntary banishment, accom- 
panied by his duchess; and remained abroad 
till 1714, when he landed at Dover, and was 
welcomed again with the acclamations of the 
people. Queen Anne was just dead, and her 
successor restored the duke to his military ap- 
pointments ; but his infirmities increasing, he 
retired from public employment; and died at 
Windsor lodge, having survived his intellectual 
faculties, June l(i, 172^** His remains were 
interred with great |)omp in Westminster 
abbey. The duke liud four daughters, who 
married into tlie first families of the kingdom. 
11 is duchess outlived him several years. (/IW- 
kins). 

('hurchilc. (Charles) an English poet. 
He was the sou of a clergyman, who was curate 
of St. John's, Westminster, and was born in 
1731. He received his education at West- 
minster school, but was rcfu.«cd matriculation 
at Oxford, on account of his iusuihciency ; he 
then returned to Westminster, and married 
when very young. At the age of tw^enty-thrcc 
he was ordained, and went to serve a small 
curacy in Wales, where he turned dealer in 
cyder ; but liccoming bankrupt, he returned to 
JiOndon, and succeeded liis father: he also 
taught young ladies to read and write. His 
first literary performance was the llosciad, 
which had so great a success that it stimulated 
him to further exertions in tlie satyrical line. 
He now bccumc(|uitethe bon-vivaiit, cast aside 
the gown, discunled his wife, and joined a 
company of men by whom he was flattered, 
but by whom he could not be improved. When 
Wilkes came on the stage, as the patriot of the 
day, Churchill became his attendant and cham- 
pion, fur which he. was caricatured hv Hogarth, 
and in return tired anepisile against the piiiter, 
which, it is said, broke liis heart. 11c died 
November 5, 17^4, at Boulogne, whither 
he had gone on a visit to Mr. Wilkes. 
(//o/Xf/wr). 

i'HUKCHiLL FORT, is seated on tlicK. side 
of Hudson’s hay, in North America. Lat. 58. 
48 N. l^n. ()4i3W. 

CMURClilNG OF WOMEN after 
i^hild-birtA, took its rise from the Jewish 
rite of purification. In the Greek church it 
was limited to the fortieth d.iy after delivery; 
but in the western parts of Euro|)e no certain 
time is observed. There is an oilicc in the lU 
tunrv for, this purpose. 

CHU'IICHMAN. s. {church and man.) 1. 
An ecclcbiastick ; a c1erji:yman (Clarendon) » 2. 
An a<fliepeiu to the church of England. 
CHUUCIl-STIUaTON, a town of Shroii- 
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shire, with a market on Thursdays. Lat. St, 
32 N. Long. 2. 46 W. 

CHUUL, s, (reopl, Saxon.) 1. A ruslick; 
a countryman (Dry den). 2. A rude, surly, 
ill-bred man (Sidney). 3. A miser; a niggard 
(Shukspearc). 

CHU'RLISIT. a. (from churl.) 1. Rude; 
brutal; harsh; austere (iS7<aX'.v/irare). 2. Self- 
ish; avaricious (ATt/tg). 3. Uiipliant; cross- 
grained ; iinmanagcahlc ; harsh ; not yield- 
ing (Mortimer). 4. Vexatious; obstructive 
(Crashaw). 

CHU'RLISHLY. ad. (from churlhh.) 
Rudely; brutallv (iioirci). 

CHHllLlSllNESS. (from churluh.) 
Brutality ; ruggedness of manner (VKslran^re). 

CHLTRME. s. a confused sound ; a noise 
(Bacon). 

CHURN. ». (proficrly cZ/mz, from kern. 
Dut. cejiene. Sax.) The vessel in winch butter, 
is, by agitation, coagiilulerl (Gay). 

The. churn, as very often constructed, is a 
kind of deep wooden tub, of a coiiiciil shape ; 
resting on its base, and having closely fitted 
into its upper part, a cover of wood, with a hole 
in its centre to admit the handle of the cliurii- 
stafF. This stab' consists of a long uprigiit pole, 
to the bottom of which is fixed a broad kind of 
foot, [jcrforated at diflerent parts, and calculat- 
ed to occasion a more universal agitation of the 
milk in churning. Many attempts have been 
made to improve this very necessary imple- 
ment ; hut none have in any degree been ac- 
cepted in our dairies, except what is called the 
barrel-churn, which is nothing more than a 
kind of rolling barrel, with such an ap))aratua 
within as is calculated to miicken the process of 
making butter. We find, however, the foN 
lowing account of an improved churn by Mr# 
Bowler, in the Transactions of the Society for 
the Kncouragcmeiit of Arte, &c. for I7y5. 

**Thechurn itself is of the barrelTkiiid, being 
a cylinder, eighteen incheb diameter, and nine 
iiiciics wide, the sides wood, and the rim tin- 
plate, bal ing two openings ; ilic one eight inches 
and a half long, by four inches wide, throiigli 
which the cream is put into the churn, and me 
hand introduced for cleaning it; the other, a 
short pijie, one inch diameter, by which thi; 
biittCT-milk runs out of the churn when the 
o|>eration is finished. The first of these open- 
ings has a wooden cover, fastened down by two 
screws, and the other a cork fitted to it, while 
the butter is churning. There is also, near the 
larger opening, a small vent-hole with a uegi 
to allow a passage for any air discharged from 
the cream at the beginning of the operation. 
An axle passes through the churn, terminating 
in two gudgeons on which it hangs, its lower 
part being imiiicrsed in a trough, to occasionally 
liold hot or cold water according to the scasou 
of the year; and on the inside of the rim arc 
Jour projecting pieces of wotxl, with holes in 
them, Serving to Ix'at the cream by the motion 
^'the churn : this motion is causetl by a pen- 
dnhiin, three feet six inches long, having an 
iron boh, weighing ten |>oiinds and at its 
upper end turning a pulley, ten inches diatno- 
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ter, from which goes a rope twice round an- 
other pulley, about three inches diameter. Axed 


\essels of the mesentery and in the thoracic 
duct. It is se])aratcd by digestion from^ the 
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a partial revolution by each vibration of the 
pendulum. There are sliding covers to the 
inacliinery, and also a cm erto the water-trough, 
in order, when the hot water is useil, to secure 
the steam, and keep ilie cream in u due and ne- 
cessary degree of warmth. The motion of the 
pendulum is given and kept up by a wooden 
rod, about three feet nine inches long, turning 
on a pin about three inches above the bob of 
the pendulum." 

A Agure of this churn may be seen in Ore- 
goiy's Mechanics, vol. ii. or in vol. iv. of the 
llepertory of Arts and ManuAiCtiircs. Mr. 
Haley’s patent horizontal churn is described in 
the seventh volume of the Repertory. 

The Indian churn has an alternate motion, 
being worked by a vertical pole, which is turn- 
ed much the same ns a hand-lathe ; having its 
lower part split, the |k>Ic occasions great agita- 
tion in the cream. A great variety of churns 
are in use; but in general their formation 
evinces more ingenuity than practical know- 
ledge. Those moved by pedals, and of which, 
as well as of the Indian enurn, an accurate de- 
scription is given in the Agricultural Magazine 
for October, 1807, merit particular attention 
for their great simplicity and many good qua- 
lities. See also the Retrospect of Discoveries, 
no. 11. 

To Churn. r.R. (I-crncn, Dutch.) 1. To 
agitate or shake any thing by a violent motion 
(Dry den). 2. To make butter by agitating 
the milk. 

CHURNING, in country affairs, the oper- 
ation of making butter bv agitating milk in a 
well known vessel called a churn. For acce- 
lerating this operation, a correspondent in the 
Rath Society Papers recommends a little dis- 
tilled vinegar to be poured into the churn ; and 
the butter will be produced in an hour after- 
wards. He would not, however, recommend 
it to be used till the cream has undergone some 
considerable agitation. 

CHU'RIIWORM. s. (from cyjipan, Sax.) 
An insect that turns about nimbly ; called also 
a fancricket. See Gryllotalfa. 

CHUSAN, an island on the K. co.ist of 
Chinn, where the English East India Com- 
pany once had a faclorv. Lat. 30. 0 N. Lon. 
124. 0 E. 

CIIUSISTAN, or Kusistak, a province 
of Persia, bounded on the north by the Irak 
Agemi, on the cost by Farsistan, on the sQiith 
W the Gulf of Persia, and on tie west by the 
Tigris, which separates it from the Arabian 
IraK. The country is extensive, but thinly in- 
habited. It produces corn, rice, cotton, |ugar, 
tobacco, and dates. I’lie northern part is 
mountainous, but the southern Aat and marshy. 
I'his country was called by the Greeks ^iana, 
from Susa the capital. ^ 

^ CHYLA'GEOUS. a. (from chjle). Belong- 
ing to chyle; consisting of chyle (Flouer). 

CHYLE, Chylus. Tlvn milk-like liquor, 

observed some hotin after eating, in the lacteal 


the blood is formed. 

It is a comjHiund or third substance pro- 
duced from the gastric juice and the nutritive 
matter employed; the amount of which arc 
about equal in the process of its formation. 

The chyle is absorbed by the mouths of the 
lacteal vessels, whicli are m the greatest num- 
ber in the jejuiuun and ilium, whilst the fecu- 
lence of the chyme, and the bile, are pro|ielicd 
into the large intestines. 'J'he chyle of tlie hu- 
man body smells like milk, has a sweetish taste, 
a white colour, and a consistence thinner than 
blood or milk. Vet the lacteals of birds are 
strictly pellucid ; and hcncc they arc scarcely 
entitled to this name, but to that of lymphatics 
alone. It is doubted, even in the human sub- 
ject, whether the stomach have any lacteals : 
none, have sali^facto^ily been traced in it; and 
hcncc Dr. Fordyce contended that its only 
office was to form the nutriment it received 
into a pultneeous mass called chyme, the more 
fluid part of which was absorbed by the lym- 
phatics. 

Its speciAc gravity is less than that of the 
blond, and hence it is that chyle is occasionally 
seen swimming on the blcxid, if u vein be open- 
ed some hours after eating. The quality of 
the chyle is similar to that of milk ; for like it, 
it coagulates and asccsces; but sometimes its 
nature is altered from bad digested food ,or me- 
dicines: thus the chyle becomes blue from 
eating indigo; yellow, from tlic yolk of eggs, 
&c. The ([uantity of chyle depends upon tiiat 
of the ingesia and their greater or less nourish- 
ing power: from hvc or six pounds of food, 
verv little inure than two pounds of chyle arc 
elaborated. 

The consliluent principles of chyle are, 1. 
Water, which forms its greatest part. 2. Oily 
crc*am, which chemistry teaches to be hydrogen 
and carlwn. 3. Cheese, which, by the vis vi- 
taliH, is formed of the carbon and azot of the 
ingested food. 4. Plnrth, which ii obtained 
from lacteal calculi, that are occ«isionully found 
in the rcreptaculum chyli and lacteals. 5. 
Animal I)inpli, which is mixed with the gas- 
tric and enteric juices. 

The nutritive principles of vegetables arc 
st.irch, nn albuminous principle, oil, vegetable 
gluten, and sugar. The nutritive principles of 
animal substances, arc oil, jelly, and animal 
gluten ; and hence the reason why the chyle, 
separated from vegetables, is of the same iiiat- 
tcr with that prepared from tauiiual ingesta, is, 
that the principles of both arc disrobed into 
their elements, which are the same in aniin^,) 
and vegetable foods : thus the cream of the 
chyle is formed of carbon and hydrogen ; and 
the cheese of the cfhyle, from the carbon and 
azot of both aniniklbnd vegetable substances. 

The chyle is mixed with the albuminous and 
gelatinous lymph in the thoracic duct, which 
receives them from the lymphatics. 

Hie uses of the chyle are, 1. To supply the 
wUer from which the blood and other «nmds 
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of the body are prepared; from iivhicb fluids 
the solid parts are formed. 2. By its asccscent 
nature, u somewhat restrains the putrescent 
tendency of the blood : hence the dreadful pu- 
tridity of the humours from starving; and thus 
milk IS an excellent remedy asainst scurvy. 3. 
By its very copious aqueous latex, it prevents 
the thickening of the fluids, and thus renders 
them fit for the various secretions. 4. The 
chyle secreted in the breasts of puerperal wo- 
men, under the name of milk, forms the most 
excellent nutriment of all aliments fornewborn 
infants. For the rest, see Lac teals and 
Lymphatics. 

CIIYLIFA'CTION. #. (from cAy/c.) Tlic 
act or process of making chyle in "the body 
(^Arbuthnot). 

CIIYLIFA^CTIVE. o. (cAy/iis and/ucio, 
Lat.) Having the power of making chyle. 

CHYLIFICATION. {cMifactw, from 
chylus, and Jio, to rnake.) The process, car- 
ried oil in the small intestines, and principally 
in the duodenum, by which the chyle is sepa- 
rated from the chyme. 

C HYLOPOlETlC.(c/i?//opo/tf/icttr,x*'^*®* 

Iixo;, from chyle, and ^roiiw, to make.) 

Any thing connected with the formation of 
chyle ; thus chylopoiclic viscera, cliylopoielic 
vessels Bcc. 

CIIYLOSIS. from to ex- 

press the juice from a substance.) The same as 
ohylification. 

CHY’''LOUS. s. (from chyle,) Consisting of 
chyle; partaking of chyle {Arbulhnol), 

CHYME, {chymus, from which sig. 
lulies humour or juice.) The ingested mass of 
food, that passes from the stomach into the 
duodenum, and from which the chyle is pre- 
pared ill the small intestines by the admixture 
of the bile, &c. 

CHYMISTRY. See Chemistry. 

CHYMOSIS. SeeCHEMosis. 

CllYNLEN RADIX, a r>lindriral root, 
of the thickness of a goose-quill, brought from 
China. It has a bitterish taste, and imparts a 
yellow tinge to the saliva. The Chinese hold 
It in great estimation as a stomachic, infused in 
wine. 

CIACONIUS (Peter), 'a Spanish critic, 
horn at IVdedo in 1525, and died at Rome in 
1581. He was one of those employed by Gre- 
gory XI 11. in correcting the calendar, and 
published some of the Latin classics. 

CIBA'RIOUS. a. {cibar'wsf Lat.) Relating 
to food ; useful for food ; edible. 

CIBBER ((Jolley), a celebrated comedian, 
dramatic writer, and poet laurcat to the king, 
was l^rn at London in l67l < His father, Caius 
Gabriel Gibber, was a native of Holstein, and 
a skilful statuary, who executed the basso-re- 
lievo on the pedestal of the moiiuinent, and the 
two admired figures of lunatics over the piers 
of the gate to Bethlem hospital in Moorfields. 
Colley, who derived his Cliristian name from 
the surname of his mother’s family, was intend- 
ed foT^the church, but betook himself to the 
stage, for which he conceived an early incli- 
nation; though he was sqpie time before heac- 
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quired any degree of notice, or even a compe- 
tent salary. His first essay in writing was tlie 
comedy of Love's l^ast Shift, act^ in iflgs, 
which met with success; as did his own per- 
formance of the character of the fop in it. 
From that time, as he says himself, 
muse aud my spouse were so equally prolific, 
that the one was seldom the motlior of a child, 
but ill tlic same year the other made me the fa- 
ther of a play. I think we had a dozen of each 
sort between us; of both which kinds some 
died in their infancy, and near an equal number 
of each were alive when wc quitU’d the thea- 
tre.” The Careless llusbond, acted in 1704, 
met with great applause, and is reckoned his 
best play; but none was of more importance to 
him than the Non-juror, acted in 1717* and le- 
velled against the Jacobites. This laid the 
fonndation of the inihunderstanding- between 
him and Mr. Pope, raised him to be the hem 
of the Dunciad, and made him poet-laureat in 
17 . 30 . He then quitted the stage, except a few 
occasion.*!! performances; and died in 1757 . 
Cibber neither succeeded in acting nor in writ- 
ing tragedy; and his odes were not thought to 
]>artakc of the genius or spirit he shewed in hii 
comedies. 

ClBCJlllA, in antirprity, a drinking cup 
made of the husk of Egyptian beans. 

ClBOlllUM, a kind of covering or tent for 
the Romish altar ; it was sutuiortcil by four co- 
lumns. 

Cl BUS IHf^REALlS, nii ancient funereal 
cntcrt'jininent. 

CICA'DA. Grjiss-hoppcr. In zoology, a 
genus of tlic class insccta, order heiuiptcra. 
dnout inflected ; an tennus setaceous; the four 
wings membran.areoiis and deflected ; legs, iu 
most, furmed for leaping. • 

These insects live on various plants ; the larva 
Is apterous; the pup furnished with the mere 
Tudiiiicnts of wings; both of them six-footed, 
and active; the m:iic of the jicrfect insect chirp 
like the cricket; a chirp which among the 
|x>cts ofaiicicnt and inodern times, has been as- 
cribed, but erroneously, to both sexes, and to 
every individual iiidiscfiininately. It is a nu- 
merous genus, and consists of not less than two 
hundred and eigliry-scvcn species, scattered 
over the four quarters of the globe; thus subdi- 
vidoil into sections. ' 

A. Antennas hubululc; inserted on the 
front. The niembnicis tribe of Fabr^cius. 

B. I^iCgs not formed for leaping. lit Fabri- 
cius, tethigonia. 

C. Antennas filiform, inserted under the 
eves ; of which 

I*. Those with lip abbreviated, truncate, 
einarginate, forin the tribe cercopis in 
Fabricius. 

Those with lip rounded, setaceous at the 
tip; arc alone in Fabricius comprised 

S cr the name cicada. 

these we can instance but one or (wo 
sj^ies. The following arc the most remark- 

I. C. plebcja. Scuted, two-spined at the 
.tip ; upper wings with four anastomoses^ and 
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six ferruginous lines. Inhabite Africa and 
Italy. 

2, C. orni. Upper wings with six conca- 
tenate dots within the margin, the inner anas- 
tomoses brown; inhabits southern Europe. 
These two species funn the cicadas of the Ro- 
man and Grecian |)oet3. During the holiest 
part of the day in siinimcr, tlie niaics, sitting 
among the leaves of trees, make a shrill and 
<x>utinual chirping ; and so strong and striclu- 
loiis is iis note, that a single cica£i himg up in 
a cage, has been found almost to drown thf 
voice of a whole company. The mode hy 
which this sound is produced is curious, it 
proceeds from a pin’r of concave membranes, 
acated on cacli side thp first joints of the abdo- 
men : the large concavities of the abdomen, 
iniinediaiely under the two broad laincll® in 
the male insect, arc also faced by a thin, pel- 
lucid, irridescent membrane, sending to in- 
crease and reverberate the sounri ; and a strong 
muscular apparatus is exerted for the purpose 
of moving the neces^Jary organs. 

3. C. spnmaria. Rrown ; upper wings with 
two whitish lateral spots. Inhabits Europe. 
1 he larva and pupa ol this and some oilier 
'species of the genus discharge a frothy matter 
from numerous pores about the tail, in which 
they soon become completely enveloped. This 
matter is frequently found in summer upon va- 
Tious plants, and is commonly known liy the 
name of cuckoo-sjiit. The perfect insect, 
when attempted to be caught, will sometimes 
spring to the distance of two or three yards. 
Sec Nat. Hist. PI. LVI. 

CICATRICE. Sec Cicatrix. 

• CICATKPSANT, s, (from cicatrice,) An 
'application that induces a cicatrice. 

CICA'J'KPSIVE. a, (from cicatrice.) 
llaving the qualities proper to induce a cica- 
trice. 

(RCATRIS, a trunk or stem. Tn hotany, 
a scarred stein. Marked with the remains of 
leaves that liavc falkm off'. 

CICATRIX, {cicatrix, from cicatriro, to 
skin.) A scar. 

CICATRIZATION. (from rientrirr.) 
1 . The act of healing the wound {Harvey). Q. 
TIh* state of being healed or skinned over. 

7V»CrCATRr/K. 11 . o. To n]f\y such me- 
dicines to wounds as heal and skin thciiio\er. 
Sf To heal and skin a wound over. 

(-■ICCA. In botany, a genus of the class 
monoecta, order tetrandria. Male : calyx four- 
leaved; corolless. Female: calyx three or 
four-leaved ; corolless; styles four, Iwo-parted; 
capsule four-grained ; seeds solitary. One spe- 
cies only: a native tree of Cliina, with long, 
simple branches, alternate, two-rowed leaves; 
axillary ffowers in sessile heads. 

CICELY (Sweet). In botany. See Scan- 

J)IX. 

CTCER. (Of uncertain origin, iinl||s it be 
from the Greek, xixvc> strength. The Cicc- 
rones had their name from this pulse, as the 
Pisiones had from the pisum or i^a, and the 
l.cntiili from the Ions or lentil.) E.f/^v5e:, 
cluck <pca. In botany, a gepus of (lie chws 
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diaclelphia, order dccandria. Calyx tive-parltf 
cd, as long as the corol ; the four upper seg- 
ments iuciimbent on the banner; legume tur^ 
gtd, two-seeded. Two species onU'. 

1. C. arictinum; with one-Iiowered pe» 
duneles; seeds globular, gibbous; leaflets ser- 
rate; a native oi Spain. The seeds have been 
formerly employed medicinally, but are now 
no longer in lise. In some j)laces they are 
toasted and used as coffee; and m others ground 
into flour for bread. From the varying colour 
of the aril of the seeds, they have the trivial 
distinction of ciccr album, rubruni, or nigrum. 

2. C. lens, common lentil: indigenous to 
most parts of Europe; with peduncles chiefly 
two-liowercrl ; seeds comnreesed ; leaflets very 
entire. For the rest, sec IIushanury. 

CICERO (Marcus Tullius), the celebrated 
Roman orator, was born at Arpinum about 
1()7 years R.C. The name is from cicer, a 
vetch or lentil, because, according'^-to Plutarch, 
he had an excrescence on his nose (others i«ay 
on one of h*s cheeks) resembling a vetcli I !■.; 
w'as son of a Roman knight, and lineally di -* 
scended from the ancient kings of tl\(; Sabines. 
His mother's name was Hclvij. A\u:i h 'lving 
displayed promising abilities: at tchnol, in' was 
taught philosophy by Philo, and law by Muiius 
Scacvola. lie perfected a lasic lor" military 
knowledge in the Marsiun war, and retired 
from Rome, to indulge his phil(iso))hic pro- 
pensities. He was naiurally of a weak and 
uelicnte constitution, and he’ visited (Greece on 
account of his health. On his return, he soon 
distinguished himself above all the speakers of 
his age in the Roman forum. When he went 
tt) Sicily as quaestor, he behaved with great jus- 
tice and moderation; and the Sicilians re- 
membered with gratitude the eloquence of 
Cicero, their common patron, who delivered 
them from the tyranny and avarice of Verres. 
After he had ^xissed through the subonlinate 
offices of the state, he stood a candidate for the 
consulship, A. U. C. 6’89; and the patricians 
and lh(* plebeians were equally anxious to rai^e 
him to tiic dignity, against the efforts and bri- 
bery of Catiline, who, with many dissolute and 
desperate Romans, hud conspired against their 
country, and combined to murder (-icero him- 
self. His extreme vigilance, however, baffled 
all Catiline’s projects; and this desperate con- 
spirator marened out in triumpli to meet the 
20,000 men who were assembled to support 
his cause. Petre'uis, the lieutenant of C. 
Antony, the other consul, defeated them in 
Gaul, and Cicero, at Rome, ])nnishcd the rest 
of the conspirators with death. After this 
ineinomhle deliverance, Cicero received the 
thanks of the people, arid was styled. The fa- 
ther of his countiy, and a .second founder of 
Rome. The vehemence with which he had 
attacked Clodius proved injurious to him ; and 
when his enemy was made tribune, Cicero was 
banished from Rome, though 20,000 young 
men were supporters of his innocence. He 
w:t8 not, however, deserted in his banishment. 
After sixteen months absence, he entered 
lioiuc with universal satisfaction; gnd wai 
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sent, with the power ol pro-consiil, to Cilicia.-— 
After much hesitation, he espoused the cause 
of Poinpey apinst Caesar, and when victory 
had declared in favour of Cresar, at the battle 
of Pharsalia, C'icero went to 13run(liisiuin, and 
was reconciled to the conqueror, who treatc<l 
him with great humanity. From this time 
Cicero retired into the emmiry, and seldom 
vibited RoinOk When Cajsar had been stabbed 
in the senate, Cicero recommended a general 
.nmnesty. But when he saw the interest of 
Ca'sur’s murderers decreased, and Antonv come 
into power, he retired to Athens. He soon 
after returned, hut lived in iierpctual fear of as- 
sassination. The great enmity which Cicero 
l>ore to Antony was fatal to him ; and Au- 
gustus, Antony, and Lepidiis, tlie newly-form- 
ed triumvirate, in order to destroy all cause of 
ciuarrel, and ouch to dispatch his enemies, pro- 
duced their list of proscription. About two 
hundred were doomed to death, and C’iccro 
was among them, upon the list of Antony. 
Augustus yielded a man to whom he partly owed 
liis grenlness, and (Mccro was pursued by the 
emissaries of Antony. Hciiad fled in a litter 
towards the sea of (Vieta ; and when the as- 
sassins came uj) to him, he put his head out uf 
the litter, and it was severed from the liody by 
ilereiinius. This ineiiiorablc event happened 
ill December, 4.') B.C. after the enjoyment of 
life for i)A years, 1 1 months, and hvc days. 
The head and right hand u erc carried to Rome, 
and Imng up in the Roman forum. Cicero 
has acquired more real i’aine by his literary 
compositions than bv his spirited exertions as 
a Roman senator, 'J'lie learning and the abili- 
ties wliich he possessed have been the admira- 
tion of every age and cMumtry, and liis style has 
always been accounted as the true standard of 
pure lalinity. lie wa** of a timid disposition j 
and he who shone the father of Roman elo- 
cpuMice, never ascended the pulpit to harangue, 
without feiJing a secret emotion of dread, liis 
conduct, during the civil wars, was far from 
that of a patriot, lie married two wives, 
'reremia, and a young w'oman to w'hom he 
was guardian, hut repudiated them both, llie 
works of this cclt'braicd man, of which, accord- 
ing to sfunc, the tenth |)art is scarce extant, 
liavc been edited by the best scholars in every 
country. 1’lierc is a very ndmirablc edition by 
Paul Xlanuiiiisin lOioIs. Hvo. 1540 — 41. The 
Klzrvir edition of U)4C?, in 10 octavo vols. is very 
heaulifid and correct. And Foulih’s Glasgow 
edition of ]74p, in 1:10 volumes, is much and 
ileservedly admired. See farther l)ibdin*8 In- 
trOiUiction to the Classiv^s, and Clarke’s Biblio- 
graphical Dictionary, vol. ii. 

As an orator Cicero is thus ch.iracterised by 
Dr. Blair: In all his orations his art iscoii- 
spicuons. lie. begins commonly with a regu- 
lar exordium; and with much ladilrcsspreiios- 
cesscs the hearcrii, aiwl studies to ^im fheir afi'ec- 
tions. His method is clear, apu his arguments 
are arranged with exact propriety. In a su- 
perior.clearness of method, he has an advantap;e 
«iver Demosthenes. Every thing appears in its 
propcv pjape. He never hm to move till he 
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has attempted to convince; and in moving, 
particularly the softer passions, he is highly 
successful. No one ever k new the force of worcft 
better than Cicero. He rolls them along with 
the greatest beauty and magnificence ; and in 
the structure of his sentences is eminently curi- 
ous and exact. He nmpliiics every thing; yet 
though his manner is generally dihuse, it is 
often happily varied and accommodated to the 
subject. When an important nubile object 
rouses his mind, and demands iiiuignation and 
force, he departs considerably from that loose 
and declamatory manner to which he at other 
times is addicted, and becomes very forciblo 
and vehement. This great orator, however^ 
is not without his defects. In most of his 
orations there is too much art, even carried to 
a degree of ostentation. He seems often de- 
sirous of obtaining admiration rather than of 
operating byconviclion. He is lomctimes, there- 
fore, showy rather than solid, and diffuse where 
he ought to have been urgent. His sentences 
are alw ays round and sonorous. They cannot 
be accused of monotony, since they possess 
variety of cadence ; but firom too great a fond- 
ness fur magnificence, he is on some occasions 
deficient iu strength. Though the scn'ices. 
which he had performed to his country were 
very considerable, yet he is too inucli his own 

J ianegyrist. Ancient manners, which imposed 
ewer restraints on the side of decorum, may 
in some degree excuse, but cannot entirely 
justify, his vanity.” 

(IC'ERONlAN. a. Of an eloquence simi- 
lar to that of C’iccro’s; an elo(|ucnce that 
blazes rather than thunders. 

CICIlORA'C’KOUS. 0. (fium cichoritmt 
laitiii.) Having the qualities of succory 
(Floyrr'), 

CltillORIUM, (cif/ioro/w, originally, ac- 
cording to Pliny, an Egvptian name, ,'iiid 
ado)>ted by the Greeks. It is written some- 
times > whence Horace has— 

Icvesqnc »talrcv: sometimes Kixoc'ov, or Kixwc^iovw 
It is supposed to have this name, itnnrt 7q hre Ta-y 
xiliv, from its creeping through th^ fields}* 
Succory; cicliory. In botany, a genus of 
the class syiifienesia, order polygamia seqiialis, 
recc])taclc somewhat chatly; calyx invested 
with scales; seeds crowned with numerous 
short teeth. Five species scattered over the 
globe : of which the following arc alone worth 
noticing : 

1. C. intybus. Wild snccorv ; found in the 
wastes of our own country; with flowers in paiiii 
ax iHary, sessile ; leaves runcinate; abouiulmg 
with a milky juice, of a penetrating, bitter 
taste: every part of the plant, whether root, 
seeds, or flowers, was formerly used medicin- 
ally in the cure of intermittents; as well ap, 
fro'm their aperient quality, in inflammatory 
affections. 

2. G% endivia. Endive. A native of India, 
now common to almost every culinary garden 
in England: and which ihay lx: ie.>ardcd 
either as an annual or a biennial, while c. ii* 
tyhus is perennial. If the seeds ot c. endi\it 
& sown gaily in the spring, 4be plant com^ 
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monly reaches perfection and produces seeds 
during the summer, and then perishes in au- 
tumn. But if the s^s be not sown till June 
or July, the plant will grow to its full size in 
ihc autumn ; but the seeds stalks will not shoot 
up till the ensuins spring ; and consequently 
it may be preserved in this mode in a state of 
perfection through the whole of the win ter; and 
consistently with the common nature of annuals 
and biennials it will not perish till it has seeded. 

ClCnORY, in botany. Sec Cichouium. 

ClCllSDKLA. In zoology, a genus of the 
class insccta, order colcoptcra. Antennas se- 
taceous; feelers six, tilitorin; the hind ones 
hairy ; mandible prominent, armed with many 
teeth; eyes prominent, tliorax rounded, mar- 
gined, narrower than the head. In general 
constituting a very beautiful genus of insects. 
They are found in dry, sandy places, and prey 
with the most ravenous ferpcity upon all other 
insects that come in their way, and which they 
are able to overcome. The lana is soft, white, 
long, six-footed, with a brown, scaly head, 
and lurks in a round perpendicular hole in the 
ground, with its head at the entrance to draw 
in and devour whatever insects may fall in, or 
come near it. Sixty species scattered over 
the globe: of which some arc characterised 
by a tbrcc-toothcd lip: others, constitiiLing 
a smaller number, by a lip rounded, pointed, 
and ciuire. This last section forms the tribe 
denominated by Fabricus elaphorus. The 
following are chiefly worthy ol notice : 

1. C. campestris. Field-s[)arkler ; grecngold : 
shells with six white dots. It inhabits Europe, 
and is one of the most beautiful species. The 
green is a bright grass green ; the head, thorax, 
and limbs are of a rich gilded cast; the C)es 
black and prominent; legs long and slender, 
length about six lines. 

3. C. sylvatia. ^ Black; shells or wing- 
sheaths witli a white wavy band, and two or 
three while spots. Inhabits Europe ; frequents 
woods, and is less common than c. cain^jcstris. 

3. C. cyalia. Blue, polished ; mouth tes- 
taceous: a large species inhabitiii;yr India. 

CICINUM OLEUM, (Ktxfvo; ; from xixi, 
the ricinus). An oil, obtained by boiling the 
bruised seeds of the jutropha curcus of Lin- 
iieus. It is somewhat similar in its propertie.s 
tocastoroil. SeeRiciNUS. 

CICINUS. The cicinum oleum, or oleum 
ricini -Castor oil. Cicinus should seem to 
be the proper name, and ricinus only a vitious 
mode of writing it. 

CICISBEO, an Italian term, which in its 
etymology signifies a whi.sperer; it has been 
bebtowcd in Italy both on lovers, and on those 
who to outward appearance act as such, at- 
tending on married ladies with as much atten- 
tion and respect as if they were their lovers. 

CICLUI, or CiCLOUGH,;! frontier town 
of Dalmatia. J.at. 43. SQ N. Lou. 18. i>2 E. 

2b Cl CUR ATE. v, a. (cicuro, Latin.) To 
tame; to reclaim from wildness (Brown), 
CICU RATION. 8. The act of laming or 
isclaiming from wildness (Ray). 

CICU'FA. Cowbane. In botany, a genus 
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of the class pentandriadigynia. Fruit subovate^ 
grooved ; florets uniform. Three species : 

1. C. virosa. Water hemlock, found wild in 
the ditches of our own country : with opposite- 
leaved umbels; stipules running up the petioles, 
obtuse, an extremely poisonous plant ; and at 
timet eaten by mistake for wild smullagc. It 
was formerly used in medicine, but has been 
long omittcif in the materia iiicdica. 

3. C. bulbifera: a native of Canada and 
Viiginia, with hulbiferoiis branches. 

3. C. muculata. Found also in Virginia, 
with stem spotted with purple. 

CicuTA OFFICINALIS- The hemlock of 
the dispensatories, which have disputed con- 
cernini^ the origin of the name. It may be 
from ns and cutis ; as referring to the hollow- 
ness of its seed, which seems to the casual ob- 
server to be nothing more than a reed surrounded 
by a cuticle, and liencc adajitablc to musical 
tones. By others it is supposed to b: sicuta quasi 
cmcLita, mind ; because it destroys the sight of 
those who use it. Cicuto also signifies the in- 
ternode, or space between two joints of a reed ; 
the hollow stem of any plant which the shep- 
herds used for making tlieir rural pipes. Lst 
mi hi disparihus sept cm conjunct a cicutis Jislula, 
^Virgil. This plant, coniuui maculalum of 
Liniidus, is found in almost every part of Eng- 
land, ami is distinguished from those which bear 
some resemblance to it by the sjMitted stem. It 
is generally believed to be u very active poison. 
When exhibited in immoderate doses, it pro- 
duccsaiixicty,cardialgia, vomiting, convulsions, 
vertigo, coma, and deatii. Baron Stoerk was 
the flrsl who brought hemlock into repute us a 
medicine of extraordinary eflicucy; and aU 
though it does not eilect the wonderful cures 
of cancer it was said to perform, it certainly 
possesses narcotic und aiitispasmodic virtue:}. 
There is scarcely any disease, to which human 
nature is subject, in which this remedy, like 
mercury, is not exhibited internally by some 
physicians; and in those of the glandular system 
It appears sometimes to be |)rouucti^ c of bene- 
fit. Nor is it less cfHcacious when ujiplled ex- 
ternally: a poultice made of oatmeal and the 
expressed juice, or a ilecoclioii of the extract, 
when the former cannot be obtained, allays the 
most excruciating torturous pains of a cancer, 
and thus gives rest to tliQ distracted patient. 
See CoNiUM. 

CIDARIS, in antiquity, the mitre worn by 
the Jewish high priests. 

CI-DKVAN'l. cFrcnch.) Ilerclofore. 

CIDER. SeeCvDER. 

Cl'DKlUST. 8, A maker of cider (Mori.), 

CT'DERKIN. .f. (from cidrr.) The liquor 
made of the gross matter of apples, after the 
c>(fcr is pressed out (Mortimer). 

CIENFIJEGIA. In botany, a genus of 
the class inonadclphia, order dodecandria. 
Calyx double; the outer of twelve setaceous 
leaves; peUls five; style filiform; stigma cla- 
vate, capsule thrce-ccllcd, three seeded. One 
species only ; a native of Senegal. 

CILTA, (cilium). The cye-lashes. 

Cl LIAR LIGAMENT. Ligamentum cU 
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Uare. In anatomy, the circular portion that 
divides the choroid membrane from the iris, 
and which adheres to the sclerotic membrane. 
It appears like a white circular ring. 

CILIARY PROCESSES. The white pli- 
cated striae, covered with a black matter, which 
proceed from the uvea to the crystalline lens, 
upon which they lie. 

Ci'liary. a. (ciiium, Latin.) Belonging 
to the eyelids (liau). 

CILIATE LEaF. In botany, (from cilia!, 
the cye-lashcs.) The edge guarded by parallel 
bristles longitudinally : as in drosera, crassula 
coccinea and (^mosa, erica tetralix and ciliuris, 
&c. It is applied also to the stipule; the spike; 
and the corol; as in rue, menyanthes, tropac- 
oluin. This term is frequently but improperly 
translated Fringed, which answers to the 
Latin Fimbhiatus, or Fimbriate. See 
these words. 

CILICIA, an ancient kingdom of Asia, 
lying between the 3fith and 40th degree of 
north latitude: bounded on the east by Syria, 
or rather by Mount Amaiitis, which separates 
it from that kingdom ; by Pamphylia on the 
w-est ; by Isaiiria, Cappadocia, and Armenia 
Minor, bn the north ; and by the Mediter- 
ranean sea on the south. 

CILrClOUS. a. (from rt7iciwm, haircloth, 
Latin.) Made of hair {Brown). 

CILICIUM, a sort of habit made of coarse 
stuff, formerly worn by the Jews in times of 
mourning and distress. It is the sninc with 
wliat the Septuagint and Hebrew versions cull 
sackcloth. 

CiLlUM. The hair on the eyelid and llic 
eyelid. 

GILLEY, an ancient and famous town of 
Germany, in Upper Carniola. Lat. 40'. 21 N. 
l^n. 15. 15 £. 

CIMA, or Sima, in architecture. See Cy- 

MATIUM. 

CIMABUE(Giovanni), a celebrated painter, 
was born at Florence, in 1240, and was the 
reviver of painting in Italy, being instructed by 
the Grecian painters, who were sent fur Iw the 
senate of his native city. He painted in fresco 
and distemper, and niany of his pieces are still 
in existence in the Franciscan church at Asceci, 
a city of Umbria. He was also a good archi- 
tect, and was employed in building some noble 
structures. He died at the age of Oo. 

CIMBRI, an ancient Celtic nation, inhabit- 
ing the northern parts of Germany. They are 
said to have been descended from the Asiatic 
Cimmerians, and to have taken tl\e name of 
Cimbri when they changerl their old habitations. 
When th^ fiKt Mcame remarkable, they inha- 
hited chiefly the peninsula now called Jutland, 
and by the ancients Cimbrtca Chersonesus. 

(IMBRICUM BELLUM, was begun by 
the Cimbri and Teutones, by an Invasion of the 
Roman territories, B.C. lOQ. 'i'hese barbarians 
in the first battle destroyed 80,000 Romans, 
under the consuls Manlius and ServiliusCaepio. 
But Marius, in a second engagement at Aquae 
^Sextijc, left dead of theTeutoues on the field of 
battle 20,000, and took go, 000 prisoners, B.C. 
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lOS. The Cimbri, in the following; year, pene* 
trated into Itoly, where at the river Athesis, 
Marius and hb colleague Catulus defeated them 
with the loss of 140,000 slain. Thb last battle 
put an end to this dreadful war, and the two 
consuls entered Rome in triumph. (F/or. 
Plut. in Mario.) 

CIME^LIARCH. s. (from xujucttXiag^itc.) 
The chief keeper of things of value belonging 
to a church. 

Cime'liarch also denotes the vestry. 

CFMETER. s. {cimilarra, S^nish-) A sort 
of sword, short and recurvated {Dry den). 

CIMEX. Bug. In ifoology, a genus of the 
class insccta, order hemiptera. Snout inflecN 
ed ; antennas longer than the thorax : wings 
four, folded crosswise, the upper ones coriace- 
ous on the upper ^lart; back flat; thorax mar- 
gined; legs formed for running. The most 
numerous genus in entomology ; consisting of 
not fewer than eight hundred and twenty-eight 
species that have been specifically detected and 
characterised. They are scattered over the 
globe, and may be subdivided into the follow- 
ing sections, for several of which see Mat. Hist. 
Plate LVl. 

A. antennas inserted before the eyes, com- 
prising, 

«. Lipless bugs, by Fabricius denominated 
acanthia. 

Insects with lip long, subulate; to which 
tribe alone Fabricius gives the name ci- 
liicx. Some of which have the scutel as 
long as the abdomen ; and the body ovate ^ 
others a sp'inous thorax and ovate body ; 
others again a spinous thorax and oblong 
body ; and others, and by far the largest 
collection, an unarmed thorax and ovate 
body, 

y. Insects with lip short, rounded ; body 
long, linear. The gerris of Fabricius. 

1. Insects with sheath four-jointed, the first 
niembranaceous ; body long and narrow. 
The Fubrician family inisis. 

B. Antennas inserted above the eyes; deiic- 
niinatcfl by Fabricius rcdiivius. 

We can only notice a single species or two. 

1. C. lectiiiarius. Horse-bug. B^-bug. 
Apterous; body ferruginous; a troubl^me 
and nauseous inhabitant of most houses inlaige 
cities; crawling about in the night-time to 
suck the blood of such as are asleep, and hiding 
itself in the day-time in the most retired holes 
and crevices. In sucking it is a perfect glut- 
ton, never ceasing unless disturned till it is 
completely gorged and can hold no more. The 

reater part of this genus are cannibals in their 

ind ; and hence tlic horse-bug wilt at times 
feast on the smaller species of its own tribe, 
while itself becomes occasionally the prey of 
many of the fleid-bugs. But the most mvetei- 
ratc foe of tlie house-bug seems to be the spider, 
w^ho, whenever he has opportunity, seizes him 
with great eagerness, and feasts upon him with 
voracity. See Bug. 

2. C. paradoxus. Membranaceous thorax 
and abdomen lobate and ciliale with spines. 
Inhabits the Cape of Good Hope, and so cx- 
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actly resfinbles a dead and vviiherfd Iraf, that 
Suartiiaii, who first noticed it, took it for sucii 
till he observed its flittering motion. This 
insect appears, therefore, to l)e doubly secure 
Ironi attack ; first by its rescniblunce to what 
wtmid be avoided by all other insects, and next 
by its being so curiously beset with prickles 
on every side. 

CIMK’.lFLKiA. In botany, a gonns of 
the class |K)lyaiKiria, order tciragvnia. (’alyx 
four-leaved; coro! four ciip'shn})cd nectaries, 
capsules four; seeds scaly. One species nnly ; 
a native of Siberia; il;e flowers of which arc 
^aid hy (heir fetid and peculiar smell to drive 
awav bugs. 

CIMINUS, a lake and mountain of Italy. 

iyirfvi/.) 

ClM.MMRri, a people near the Palm 
jVIa'oiis. Another nation on the weiitern coast 
of Italy, '^riicir country was supposo:! to he .so 
gloomy, that, to mention a great obicurily, the 
e\pres*>ion of Cimmerian darkness has pruxerbi- 
ally been used. {/font. Ftrfr. 

i'lMOLlA ALBA, {ritno/iti, xx/ixwXw; from 
CinioIiK'i, an island in the (Vetun sea, 
wlierc it is j'rocur<*d.) T<»l)aceo-pipe cl.iv. 
Its incilira! \iriiies arc similar to those of the 
holar eaitlis; but it is now never administered 
medicinally. See An gill a. 

('iMoi.i'A yuupuKKscENs. Fullcrscarlh. 
A bnlar earth, of a greyi.ih brown colour. 

ClMOlilTK, ill orN otology, SccArgil- 

tA. 

CIMON, an .Athenian, son of Miliiades and 
llcgi.sip\le. W hen his father died, lie was 
imprisoned, because unable to pay the fine laid 
upon him by the Athenians ; but he was re> 
leased from eqntineiiient hy his sister and wife 
Flpinia'. He behaved with great courage at 
the baiileof Saltuuis, and rendered himself po- 
pular by his inunilicence and v.dvmr. He de- 
icatcil the Persian fleet, and took •jhips, and 
totally routed their land army the very same 
clay, near the river Eurymedon, in Pamphylia. 
Jlc was .shortly after banished Athens, but 
again recalled, adjusted the duspute existing be- 
tween the Athenians ,*tnd Laccdicmonians, and 
was afterwards appointed to carry on the war 
against Persia, in h!!g}'pt and Cyprus, with a 
fleet of 1?00 ships; and’on the coast of Asia, be 
gave battle to the enemy, and totally ruined 
their fleet. He died as he was besieging the 
town of Citium, in Cyprus, B.C. 44(), in the 
51 St year of bis age. He may be called the 
last of the Greeks, whose spirit and boldness 
defeated the armie.s of the barbarians. lie forti- 
fied and embellished the city with the money 
obtained, and by his victories and Ins ninnifi- 
ccncc has been highly extolled hy his biogra- 
phers : he has also bien prui»cd for leaving iiis 
gardens oi>en to the public. 

CIN^ SEMEN. Sec Santoicicum. 
CINAHA, (cinara, xnar^i from xtntt, to 
move; quasi movet acl venerein.) Common 
artichoke. Cynara scolymus ; foliis suhspinosis 
pinnatis indivisisque, calyciiiis squainis ovatis, 
of Linn^us. A native of the southern parts of 
£uro|>c^ but cultivated here for culinary pur- 
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poses, llie leaves arc bitter, and aflord,^ by 
expression, a considerable quantity of jiiice, 
which, when strained, and mixed with an 
equal quantity of while wine, has been given 
successfully in dropsies; but it is very imccrtaiti 
ill its o|)eratiun. 

( /INCHON A, {nnc/iotWi so named from 
the countess del Cirichoii, the laily of a 
Spanish \iceroy, whose cure in the year l()4f> 
is said first to have brouglu the Peruvian bark 
into repiitaiion ; or perhaps it may be derived 
from linkiuu, its Indian name. In Ki-tt) u 
Jesuit hronght a considerable (piantity of iV 
into Italy, wliich was distributed by the fatliers 
of that order; from which circumstance it was 
called Jesuit’s hark.) Quinquina, or Peruvian 
birk. In botany, agenii^ of ilje class jicntan- 
dria, order inonogYiiia. C'orol funnel-fonn, 
iivc-cUift ; cajiMile inferior, Iwo-cellcd, two 
partite : the valves ji irallel to tljc parlilious, 
opening inwarcllv. T welve spceicii; all nativei 
of the J'aist or W est Indies ; some with downy 
flowers, ami included stamens; oshers with 
glabrous corols and exserted stamens. Tha 
chief are: 

1. cinchona oflicinaVK. Peruvian, or 
Jcsuii’s hark; a native tree of Pern; the 
hark of which is brought to ivi in pieces of 
diifereni si/cs, some rolled up into short 
thick (jnills, and others flat; tlie outside is 
brownUh, and generally roxered in part with 
a whitish nio's; the inside is of a jellowish, 
reddish, or riKsiy inni colour, "i'he best soi i 
breaks cIdm' and .smooth, and proves frial.de 
betwixt the teeth: the inferior kinds nppe.ir, 
when l)rr)ken,of a woodx (l.•xlllre, and in chew- 
ing sep.ir.itc into libu s 'i'lie former pnlverifac^ 
more easily ihaii the latter, and looks, when 
nowdered, of a light hrowniidi colour, rosein- 
iding that of cinnamon, ors unewlnii paler. It 
ha< a approachiii|; to imustiness, 

xel so imieh of ih.e aromatic kind as not to be 
disagreeable. Its taste is coii.<iderabiy bitter, 
adsiringent, very durable in the mouth, and 
accompanied with some degree of aromatic 
warmth, but not ooflic ienl to jircveni its being 
ungrateful. 'Hic medicinal jiroperiies of thii 
drug arc \ ery considerable. 1 1 cures interniiu 
Icnt, rciniiienl. nervous, and putrid fevers; 
putrid sore lliroaf, scarlatina, and dysentery; 
stops excessive discharges, ami is in general 
use as a ionic and stomachic; it is also of in- 
finite service in local afl’cciions, us gangrene, 
scrophiila, ill conditioned ulcers, rickets, scurvy, 
9cc, and in most discuses where there is no in- 
flammatory diathesis, I’lie officinal prepara- 
tions of this bark are the powder, the extract, 
the lincture, and the decoction. 

a. C. anguslifolia. Narrow-leaved Peruvlaik- 
bark-tree. 

3. C. Caribinea. Caribbean -bark-tree. 

4. C. floribunda. St. Eucia-bark-tree ; with 
elliptic pointed lca\es; tcFmirial panicle; and 
turbinate capsules. A native of the West 
Indies, and especially of the island of St. Lucia. 
This species is also employed medically for the 
same purposes as the rest. 

CINCINNATUS CLucius Quintiif^L a 
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celebrated Raman> who was informed, as he 
idoughcd' his fields, that the senate had chosen 
luiQ dictator. Upon this he left his ploughed 
land with regret, and repaired to the field of 
battle, where his countrymen were closely be- 
by the Volsci and ibinui. He conquered 
the enemy, and returned to tjoine in triumph ; 
and days after his appointment, he laid 
down his olfi^, and retired back to plough his 
fields. In his 80th year he was again sum- 
moned against Pracneste as dictator ; and after 
a successful campaign, lie resigned the abso- 
lute power he had enjoyed only days, dis- 
regarding the rcwarfls that were offered him 
by the senate, lie flourished about 4()() years 
before Christ. 

('INCINNUS. In old medicine, the hair 
on the temples. See Capillus, 

CINCTL-llE, in architecture, a ring or list 
at the top and bntiom of the shaft of a column, 
separating it at one end from the base, and at 
the other from the capital. 

CrNDER. s. iceindre, French.) l. A mass 
ignited and quenched (JVulUr). 1?. A hot coal 
that has ceased to flame (Sivift). 

Cinder-woman. Cinder-wench, s, 
A woman, whose trade is to rake in heaps of 
ashes, and gather cinders {Arluthnot). 

CINE AS. The mbst celebrated of this 
name is a 'I'hessaliaii, minister and friend to 
Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, sent to Rome by his 
master to sue for a peace, which he, however, 
could not obtain. He, at his return, told Pyr- 
rhus, that the Roman senate was a \encrable 
assembly of kings; and observed, that to fight 
with them, was to fight against another Hydra. 
He was of such a retentive memory, Uiat 
the day after his arrival at Rome he could 
call every senator and knight by his name. 
(Pliny). 

cineraria, l^ea-wort. In, botany, a 
genus of the class syngenesia, order polygamia 
vuperflua. Receptacle naked: down simple, 
calyx simple, many-leaved, equal. Fifty-three 
species : chiefly natives of the Cape and south 
of Europe: but those of them indigenous to our 
own country are: c. palustris met with in our 
marshes, and c. integrifolia on our mountains. 
About a third have flowers without rays, and 
the rest radiated flowers. 

CINERARIUS, anciently, any one who 
paid a veneration to the ashes of martyrs and 
saints. 

CINERA^ION. s. (from einerrs, Lat.) 
The reduction of any thing by fire to ashes. 

CINEREOUS. In natural history, of the 
colour of wood-ashes. 

CINERES CLAVELLATI. (clavellatusi 
from clavuSf a wedge. The name of cineres 
clavellati oriunated from the little wedges or 
billets into v^iich the wood was cut to make 
potash). Kali impunim. Impure potash. Pot- 
ash, in this state, is called in the new chemical 
nomenclature, carbonas potassae alkalescens. 
It is from this salt the various preparations of 
the kali are made ; as the sal alkalinus fixus 
regctabilis purificatus, the kali praeparatum. 


the aqua kali, the lixivium cuusliCHtn, the'kali 
purum, &c. 

Cineres Russici. Impure Russian {K>t* 
ash. 

Cineres .Xtnas, a saline substance, or 
powder resembling ashes, thrown out of mount 
JEtiia during an eruption. 

(RNElilTlOUS. CiNNERiTious, (rf/ie- 
n7iMr;froiu chits, ashes). Of the colour of 
ashes. A name applied to the conical sub- 
stance of the brain, Iroiii its resemblance to an 
ash colour. 

Cl'NERULENT. «. Full of ashes. 

CFNGLE. St (from nngulim, Latin.) A 
girth for a iiorsc. 

CINIS, a name given by Dr. L. Mitchell, 
of New York, to a {tcculiar kind of alkaline, 
earths which he stales to have discovered in the 
ashes of burnt w'ood, after ilie saline substances 
have been extracted by lixivution, Hic. The 
doctor does not otherwise describe it than by 
saying that it is materially different from every 
other species of earth, that it is very plentiful, 
of a wnitibli colour uml an alkaline quality, 
that it constitutes the excellence of wood-ashes 
as a manure, and that it is an ingredient in the 
composition of the ancient cements. See liis 
Letter addressed to Dr. Pearson, in Philoso- 
phical Magazine, xvii. ‘Jb‘ 7 . 

CINN.AHAll, a beautiful red powder much 
used in painting: it is composed of sulphur 
and mercury, in the. proportion, according to 
Seguin, of \?j^ parts ol the former to of the 
latter; and from itsconiposiiion is now termed 
SuLPHURET or MERCUKV, to which tumi, 
as also to the word Mercury, the reader h 
requested to refer. There are se\eml meiluKU 
of prejKiring this useful substance ; that pro- 
posed by KircbolVis as follows.— He directs to 
triturate 30U grains of mercury and (i3 of suU 
pliur w'ilh a few drops of solution of potash, in 
a Wcdgwo(Hps OF glass mortar, until a black 
powder (Eth top's mineral) is produced. To 
this are to be added 10*0 grains of fjoiusii dis- 
solved in ns much water, aud the trituration i» 
to be continued, the vessel being kept licated 
by the flame of a candle or lamp. Add wutcr» 
as evaporation may render it necessary, so that 
the black oxyd may be kept cohered to the, 
depth of about an inch. Wiien the trituration 
has been continued about 2 hours the mixture 
changes from a black to a brown colour, and 
then passes rapidly to a red. The trituration 
is to be continued, but no more water is to be 
added ; the mass, when brought to the con- 
sistence of a jelly, becomes more and more 
bright, very quickly; and when it has acquired 
its utmost degree oV beauty, the heat must be 
instantly withdrawn, otherwise the colour wil| 
be changed to a dirty brown. It has been ob- 
served Gy count de M. Pousclikin, that the 
change of a brown may be prevented by taking 
the vessel from the fire as soon as the mass ha» 
first acquired a red colour. By exposing it for 
two or three days to a gentle heat, adding a few 
drops of water! and occasion.illy stirring the 
mixture, the colour at length becomes exoei- 
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Tent. Cinnabar may also be formed by de« 
composing sulphurct of antimony by means of 
corrosive sublimate, or oxymuriate of mercury, 
aided by distillation. When cinnabar is reflucra 
to u very fine powder by levigation, it consti* 
tutes the very beautiful pigment known in 
commerce under the name of vermilion.^ 

Cinnabar is frequently found native* in the 
state of an ore in almost all mercurial mines, 
sometimes in veins, sometimes disseminated, 
sometimes in grains, and sometimes crystal- 
lized. It is a heavy mineral, varying in spec, 
gr., from 5*419 to 10*1285 ; brittle; and of a 
very deep red colour when it is in the lump. 
It IS easuy sublimated without decomnosition : 
in the humid way it is scarcely possible to de- 
compose it by any known chemical agent; but 
by the aid of lire, it will yield its sulphur to the 
fixed alkalies, lime and other earths, and seve- 
ral of the metals ; of these iron is the most con- 
venient, adbrding the means of readily procur- 
ing the mercury in a state of purity, by subli- 
mation, while the sulphur enters into com- 
bination with the iron. ITcfore the blow-pipe 
native cinnabar evaporates with a blue flame 
and sulphureous smell. See the two articles 
already mentioned. 

Cinnabar factitia. See Hydrar- 

CYKUS SULPHURATUS RUBER. 

Cinnabar NATivA. See Cinnabar. 

Cinnamon, {^ciwwmowumy xim/AWMv; 

from chbiammiy Arab.). Ciiinamoii. The 
tree which atfords the true cinnamon, which 
is its inner hark, is the laurus cinnainomum 
of Jacquiii, a native of Ceylon, liaurus folits 
trinorviis ovato-oLlongis ; iicrvis versus apioein 
evancsceiitibiis. Cinnamon bark is one of the 
most grateful of the aromatics; of a ver}' fra- 
grant smell, and a moderately pungent, glow- 
ing, bnt not fiery taste, accompanied w'lth con- 
siocrablc sw-ectness, and some degree of adstriii- 
gcncy. It is one of the best cordial, carmina- 
tive, and restorative s|nces we arc in possession 
of, and is generally mixed with the diet of the 
sick. The essential oil, on account of its high 
price, is seldom used: a tincture, simple and 
spirituous water, are directed to be kept in the 
sliops. The flowers of this plant are called 
florcs cassia; in the shops. See Laurus cin- 

NAMOMUM. 

ClNyiJAlN, in ancient military language, 
an order of battle composed of. five battalions 
or five squadrons. 

CINQUJ^, (French). Five. 

Cinque-foil, a kind of fivc-lcaved clover. 

See POTF.NTILLA. 

CiNQUR-FoiL (Bastard). See Sibbaldi a. 

CiNQUE-FOiL (Marsh). Sec Com arum. 

Cinque-pace. s. {ciit^uppas, French.) A 
kind of grave dance iShakspeurv). 

CiNQUE-POttTS, Qumque porfus, ^\c ha- 
vens that lie on the east part of Kngland, to- 
wards France; ihuscalleu byway of eiiiineiiiv, 
on account of their sn|)erior iuqiortance ; as 
having been ihoudit by our kings to merit a 
particular regard, mr their preservation against 
tuVasions. l^iiey have a particular |K)licy, and 
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are'j^rned by a keeper, with the title of Ion} 
waraen of the cinque*ports ; which ofRce be» 
long^ to the constable of D(wer : and their re- 
presentatives are called barons of the cinque- 
^rts. Their privileges were granted by king 
John, upon condition th^ should provide 80 
ships at their own cham tot 40 days, as often 
as the king should need them in the wars. 

These flve ports are, Hastings, Romney^ 
Hythe, Do\*er, and &ndwich; to which 
winchelsea and Rye have been since added. 
Thorn tells us, that Hastings provided twenty- 
one vessels; and in each vessel twenty-one 
men. To this port belong Seaford, Pevensey, 
Hedney, Winchelsea, Rye, Hamine, Wakes- 
burn, Creneth, and Forthelipe. Romney pro- 
vided flve ships, and in each twenty-four men. 
To this belong Bromhal, Lyde, Oswarstone, 
Dangemares, and Rotnenhal. Hythe furnish- 
ed flve ships, and in each twenty-one seamen. 
To this belongs Westmeath* Dover, the same 
number as Hastings. To this belong Folkston, 
Ftversham, and Marge. Lastly, Sandv$ich 
furnished the same with Hythe. To this be- 
long Fordiwic, Reculver, Serre, and Deal. 

CrNQUB-sPOTTED. s. Having flve spots 
(Shakgpeare). 

CINTRA, a town of Portugal, in Estrama- 
dura, situated between the mountains of Cintra, 
anciently called the Mountains of the Moon, 
at the mouth of the Tagus. Here was a palace 
built by the Moors, which was destroyed by an 
earthquake in the year 16.05, and rebuilt by 
king Joseph in the same style ; it contains four 
parish churches, and 19OD inhabitants: thir- 
teen miles N.W. Lisbon. 

CINTRE, hi building. Sec Center. 

CINYRA, a Jewish musical instrument, 
nearly the same with cithara, lyra, or psal- 
teriuin. Josephus informs us that it had 10 
strings, and was touched with a bow. 

CIN YRAS, in fabulous history. The most 
celebrated of this name is a king of Cyprus son 
of Paphus, who married Cenchreis, by whom 
he had a daughter called Myrrha. Myrrha 
fell in love with her father ; and in the absence 
of her mother, she introduced herself into his 
lied by means of her nurse. Cinyras had by 
her a mu callerl Adonis ; and when he knew 
the incest he had committed, he attempted to 
stab his daughter, who escaped his pursuit and 
fled to Arabia, where, after she had brought 
forth, she was changed into a tree, which still 
bears her name, (hnyras, according to some, 
stubbed himself. (Oatef. Uynin. &c.) 

Cl'ON. s. or tcion, French.) 1. A 
sprout; a shoot from a plant illowet), 2. The 
shoot engrafted on a stock {Bacon), 

CIOTAT, a seaport of France, in the de- 
partment of the Mouths of the Rhone, and late 
province of Provence. It is famous for Mus- 
cadine wine. Lat. 43. 13 N. Lon. 5.46 E. 

f’lPUKR, or Cypher, one of the numeral 
churacters, or flgures, thus formed 0. The 
word onnes from the Hebrew saphary to 
number. 

'fhe cipher of itself signifies nothing, or 
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{ihpHesa pirtratioftof value) but when com- 
bined with other numeral characters, it altei^ 
their value in a tenfold proportion, for eveiy 
cipher so annexed ; viz., when set after a ft- 
^re in common integral arithmetic, it increases 
Us value in that pr^rtion, though it has no 
effect when set before or to the left hand side 
of figures; but on the contrary, in decimal 
arithmetic, it decreases their value in that pro- 
portion when set before the figures, but has no 
effect when set after them. 

Cipher is also a kind of enigmatic charac- 
ter, composed of several letters interwoven, 
which are generally the initial letters of the 
person's names for whom the ciphers are in- 
tended. I'hese are frequently used on seals, 
coaches, and other moveables. 

Cipher denotes likewise certain secret cha- 
racters disguised and varied, used in writing 
letters that contain some secret, not to be un- 
derstood but by those between whom the 
cipher is agreed on. 

As the writing in cipher is become an art ; so 
is the reading or unravellingof it called decipher- 
ing. The rules of deciphering arc different in 
different languages ; but in fact, it is difficult, 
if not impossible, to apply any general rules to 
detect an art which is arbitrary in its nature, 
and which frames specific rules for itself^ in 
every diftcrent instance. Instead of dwelling 
therefore on this subject, wc shall proceed to 
describe certain contrivances employed for 
communicating intelligence by way of cipher : 

1. The corresponding spaces. Take two 
pieces of pasteboard or stiff paper, through 
which you must cut lung ipquares, at difterent 
distances, as you will see In .the following ex- 
ample. One of these pieces you keep^yoursclf, 
and the other you give to your correspondent. 
When you would send him ady secret intel- 
ligence, yon lay the pasteboard uponji paper of 
the same size; and in the spaces cut out, you 
write what you would have understood by him 
only, and then fill up the intermediate spaces 
witti somewhat that makes with those words 
a d ifferent sen se. For instance; 

1 1 shall be | much obliged to you, as reading 
[ alone] engages my attention | at | presen t, if 
you will lend me any one of thT | eigtu | vo- 
l umes of the Spectator. I hope yo u will excu se 
1 ibis I freedom; but for a winter’s j evening | , I 
I don’t| know a l)ctteT entertainment. If I fjSJTl 
mrcturiHt soon, never trust me for the'time 
[ to. comi^ 

A paper of this sort may be placed four dif- 
'fetent ways, either by putting the bottom at the 
top or by turning it over ; and by these means 
the superfluous words may be the more easily 
ad^ted to thesense of the others. 

This is a very eligible Cipher, as it is free 
from suspicion, but it will do only for short 
messages: for if the spaces be frequent, it will 
be very difficuU to make the concealed and ob- 
vious meaniiigs agree together: and if the Sense 
be not dear, the writing will be Kable to sus- 
piciont 
VOL III. 


S. By a dial. On a piece of pasteboaid, re* 
presents in plate 40. fig. 4. draw three circles, 
and divide them into et^ual {larts, in each of 
which must be written one of the letters of the 
alphabet. On the inside of this there must be 
another circle of pasteboard, moveiiblc round a 
pin in the centre, and the extremity of this 
must be divided into the same number of equal 
parts as the other. On this alsi> inusi be writ- 
ten the letters of the alphal^t, wlrich, how- 
ever, need not be disposed in the same order. 
The person with whom you corrcs{)ond must 
have a similar dial, ana at the beginning of 
your letter you must put any two letters tiiat 
answer to each other when \'ou have fixed the 
dial. 

Sup|)ose for example, you would write as 
follows: If you will coinc over to us, you 

shall have a pension, and you may still make a 
sham opposition.'* You begin with the letters 
Ma, which shew how the dial is fixed : tlien 
for ff tfou, you write ttn juc^ and so for the 
rest. The whole will appear thus : Ma unjuc 
iurnm svar vgrx qv cd guc dbhmm hhgr k 
yrkduvk hkl-^jac ahi dqtimm ahir h dhha 
vyyvduquvk, 

3. The musical cipher. The construction [of 
this cipher is similar to that of No. 2, The 
circle plate 40. fig. 3. is to he divided into 
twenty-six equal |)arts; in each part there iiuisl 
be wrote one of the letters of the alphabet ; and 
on the anterior circle, which is moveable round 
the centre, there is to be the same number of 
divisions. The circumference of the inner 
circle must be ruled in the manner of music 
paper; and in each division there is to be placed 
a note differing either in figure or position. 
Lastly, within the musical lines place the three 
keys ; and on the outer circle, the figures that 
are commonly used to denote the time. 

Then provide voursclf with a ruled paper, 
and place one of the keys, as suppose that of 
g re sol, against the time two-fourths at the 
^ginning of the pajier, which will inform 
your correspondent how to fix his circle. You 
then copy the notes that answer to the several 
letters of’thc words you intend to write, in the 
manner expressed at fig. 5. 

A cipher of this sort may be made more dif- 
ficult to discover by frequently changing the 
key, and that will not in the lea&t embarrass the 
reader. You may likewise add the mark « or b 
to the note that begins a word,which will make 
it more easy to read, and at the same time give 
the music a more natural as))cct. This cipher 
is preferable to that of No. 2, as it may l>e in- 
closed in a letter about common affairs, and 
pass unsuspected. 

There are several kinds of ciphers, according 
to lord Bacon ; as the simple, tliosc mixed witii 
non-significants, those consisting of two kinds 
of characters, wheel-ciphers, key-cipliers, word- 
ciphers, &c. They <^ht all to have these 
three properties, 1. They should be easy to 
write and read. 2, They should bc^ trusty and 
undecipherable. 3 . Clear of suspicion. 

There is a new way of eluding the exami- 
nation of a cipher, viz* to have two alphabets, 

. N. 
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the one of significant^ and the other of non- 
signiticani letters ^ and folding up two writings 
' togcincr, the one conuining the secret, while 
the other is such as the writer might probably 
send without danger : in case of a strict ex- 
amination, the heirer is to produce the non- 
signilicant alphabet for the true, aud the true 
for the non-siauificant ; by which means the 
examiner would fall upon the outward writing, 
and finding it probable, susjiect nothing of the 
inner. No doubt the art of ci|ihetiiig is capable 
of great improvement. It is said that king 
Charles I. had a cipher consisting only of a 
straight line differently inclined : and there are 
ways of ciphering by the mere punctuation of 
a letter, whilst tne words of a letter shall be 
• non-signi6cants, or sense that leaves no room 
for suspicion. Those who desire a fuller ex- 
planation of ciphering may consult Bacon in 
nis Advancmciit of Learning, where they will 
find a cipher of his invention ; bishop Wilkins* 
Secret and Swiff Messenger; and Mr. Fal- 
coner's Cryptomeuysis Paiefacta. See also, 
Kircher's Steganograpliy, Bacon's llemaius, 
&c. 

To Ci'PHEB. t*. R. (from ilie noun.) To 
' practise arithmetick {Arhuthnot), 

To Ci'PBER. V. a. To write in occult cha- 
racters (Hayward). 

CIPHLlilNG, orCypHEBiNG, is popu- 
larly used for the art of accompting : properly 
called arithinetic, 

CIPPI, in anliquity, a kind of stocks used 
among the Romans : they were large pieces of 
wood* which not only loaded the legs of prison- 
er^ btti sometimes distended them in a very 
painful maoncr. Tlie stocks mentioned in 
Acts xvi. 24, M whieli Paul and Silas were 
secured, were , probably of this kind. Sec 
€rotius and Doddri^e in loc. 

CIPPUS, in antiquity, a low Column, with 
' aa inscription, erected on the high roads, or 
. other places, to show the way to travellers; to 
serve as a boundary ; to mark tlie grave of a 
deceased person, 

ClRC.mA. Enchanters niuditsliade. In 
houny, a^ g^nus of the class diaiidcia, order 
nionogynia. Coral tvvo-|)etalle<l ; calyx two- 
kaved superior: capsule two-celled, not open- 
. Ing ;: the cells one-seeded. Two s^iecies ; Doth 
' natives of our own country. 

1. C. hUetiana: with stem erect; leaves 
ovate, denticulate, opake, pubescent ; found- in 
shady lanes, 

2. C. alpi,na : with stem ascending leaves 
i^eartshaped, serrate, [)olislicd ; calyx membra- 
naceous : found in sliady woods. 

CIRCARS, a name given in Hindustan to 
tracts of country, not very dissimilar in point 
of magnitude to the counties iu Englaqd. Thus 
were^of the northern Ci rears, being tliO']e 
. which lie to the north of the Carnatic. 

. CIRCASSIA, a cuuritiry of Asia, bounded 
on the north by the river l)on, on the cast by 
the ('aspian sea aud the mouths of the Volga, 
on the south by mciuiit Ctiucasus aud the Black 
sea, and op the west by part of the Black sea 
V 'Olid the lake of Azopn. It was foTiueriy 
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governed by several hidependent prineei, hot k 
now almost wholly sukyect to Rpssia, and in* 
eluded in the government of Caucasus^ TIm 
C ircassians are in general well made, and ex* 
cellent horsemen; tlie women usually very 
liandsorac. Their principal traffic b in slaves* 
honey, wax, skins of cattle, deer, and tigers. 
They have no money, and all their commerce 
is by exchange. The Circassians were formerly 
Chrbtbns ; but for want of instruction and 
written laws they have now sunk down intoa 
bare profession of Mahometanbm. Their food 
is very simple ; and some of their customs curi- 
ous, but we cannot here describe them with- 
out curtailing other articles of greater import- 
ance. 

CIRCE, in fabulous history, a daughter of 
Sol and PerseU, celebrated for her skill in 
magic and venomous herbs, married a Sarma- 
tun prince of Colchis, whom she murdered to 
obtain the kingdom. She was expelled by her 
subjects, and carried by her father upon tba 
coasts of Italy, in an bland called Ulysses, 
at hb return from the Trojan war, visited her 
coasts ; and all his com^nions, who ran head- 
long into pleasure aiul voluptuousness, were 
changeil.by Circe's potions into swine. Ulys- 
ses, w'ho was fortified against all enchantmenta 
hy an herb called nio/y, which he had received 
from Mercusy, went to Circe, and demanded 
the restoration of iiis companions to theit 
former suite. She complied, and loaded the 
hero with pleasures and honours. For one 
whole year, Ulysses forgot his glory in Circe's 
arms. At his departure, the nymph advised 
him to descend to hell, and consult the manes 
of Tiresias, concemitig the fates that attended 
him. Ctfee -thew^d herself cruel to Scylb, her 
rival, alid to Piciis. See Scylla and Pic us. 
(Ovid, yifsit. &c.) 

CIRC£N^l£S LUDI* Cibcensiait 
GAMES, or .Games of the Cibcus, x 
general term, under which were comprehended 
all combats exhibited in the Homan circus, of 
what kind soever; whether on foot, or horse- 
back, or in a car; wrestling, or boxing; with 
swords,. plkcsK darts, or arrows ; against men, 
or against beasts; on the ground, or aboard 
vessels. 

CIRCINAL VF^NATION. Inbotany. 
Quurn folium in spiram transversalem coarc- 
tatum sit ; ut apex centrum obtiiieat. Deiin. 
PI. — Circinalia folia, quuin dcorsum spiraliter 
iiivolvuntur. Philos. Bot. — A term in folia- 
tion- or leafing;' importing that the leaves are 
rolled in spirally downwards, the tip occupying- 
the centre. As in ferns, and some palms.— 
For circinal we may use the word spiral, whkb 
scarcely however expresses the idea. 

To CIUCINATE. V. a, (circino, I^ti) Ta 
make a circle ; to compass round (Bailey). 

CIRCINATION. s. {circinaiiOf I^t.) Au 
orbicular motion ; a turniag round (Bailey). 

'CIRClNUS, in astronomy, the compasses, 
a new. southern constellatida. It consists of 
0. 0. d. 1. 2. 3., in all fi stars of the first sin' 
m^itudes. 

CH^^LE. t. (crrcb/iff, Latin.) 1. A line 
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teotinued till it end^ wheie it begun, li&viug 
nil its parts eanidistant fipm a common centre 
[Locke). S. The space included in a circular 
line. 3. A round body; or orb (/satcA). 4. 
Compass; enclosu^ {Shakspeare). 5 . An 
assembly surrounding the principal person 
(Pope). 6. A company; an assembly 
son). 7* Any aeries ending as it "begins, and 
perpetually repeated (Dryden). 8 . An incon- 
clusive form of argument, in which the forego- 
ing proposition is proved by the following, and 
the following proposition inferred from the 
foregoing {JFatts). 9 . Circumlocution; in- 
direct form of words (Fletcher). 

ToCi'rcle. V. a. (from the noun.) l.To 
move round any thing (Bacon). 2 . To en- 
close; to surround (Prior). 3 . To Circle in. 
To confine ; to keep together (Diyby). 

To Ci'rcle. V. n. To move circularly ; to 
end where it begins (Pope). 

Circle, in geometry; a plane figure bound- 
ed by a cim e line which returns into itself, 
called its circumference, and which is every 
where ^ equally distant from a point within, 
called its centre. 

The circumference or periphery itself is call- 
ed the circle, though improperly, as that nam^ 
denotes the space contained within the circum- 
ference. 

A circle^ is described with a pair of com- 
passes, fixing one foot in the centre, and turn- 
ing tlic other round to trace out the circum- 
ference. 

The circinnfcrence of every circle is supposed 
to be divided into 3()0 emial parts, called de- 
grees, and marked ^ ; caai degree into 60 mi- 
mitcs or primes, marked'; each minute into 
O'U seconds, marked and so 011. So 24^ 12 ' 
15" 20'", is 24 degrees 12 minutes 15 seconds 
and 20 thirds. 

Circles have many curious properties, some of 
the most important of wbich'arc these : 

1 The circle is the most capacious of all 
plane figures, or contains the greatest area 
within the same perimeter, or has the least pe- 
rimeter about the same area ; being the limit 
and last of all regular polygons, having the 
number of its sides infinite. 

2 . The area of a circle is always less than the 
area of any regular polygon circumscribed about 
St, and its circumference always less thati the 
nerimeter of the polygon. But on the other 
hand, its area is always gr«‘ater than that of its 
inscribed polygon, and its circumference greater 
than the [>crimeter of the said inscribed poly- 
gon. However, the area and perimeter of tne 
circle ^proach always nearer and nearer to 
those of tne two polygons, as the number of the 
sides of these is greater; the c^ircle being always 
limited between the two polygons. 

3. The area of a circle is equal to that of a 
triangle whose base is equal to the circuinfer- 
ence, and perpendicular equal to the radius. 
And therefore the area of the circle is found by 
drawing half the circumference into half the 
diameter, or the whole circumference into the 
whole diameter, and taking the fourth part of 
. the jiroduct. Demonstrated by l£uc)id. 
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, 4. Circles, like other similar plane' figures, 
are to one another, as the squares of their dia- 
iiieters. And the area of the circle is to the 
square of the diameter, as 1 1 to 14 nearly, as 
proved by Archimedes ; or as *7854 to 1 more 
nearly ; or still more nearly as 

•7853981633,9744830961,5660845819,8757210492, 
9234984377,6455243736,148076954 1 ,0 1 57155924, 
9657008706,3355292669,9553702162,8318070661, 
7734611 +tol; 

as it has been found by modern mathemati- 
cians. 

. 5. The circumferences of circles are to one 
another, as their diameters, or radii. And as 
the areas of circles are proportional to the rect* 
angles of their radii and circumferences; there- 
fore the quadrature of the circle will be effected 
by the rectification of its circuinferetice; that 
is, if the true 'length 'of the circumference 
could be found, the true area could be found 
also. 

The approximate quadrature of the circle, 
or the determination of the ratio between the 
diameter and the circumference, is what the 
mathematicians of all a^s have succ^fully at- 
tempted, and with different degrees of accu- 
racy, according to the improved stau^of the 
science. Archimedes, in qis book d'e Dimen- 
sione Circul;, first gave a near value of that 
ratio in small numbers, being that of 7 to 22, 
which are still used as very convenient numbers 
for this i)ur{)Ose in common measurements. 
Other anil nearer ratios .have since been succes- 
sively assigned, but in larger numbers, 

as 106 to 383, 
or 113 10 - 355, » 
or 1702 to 53479 ■ 
or 1815 to 5702 , &c. . 

which are each more accurate than the fore- 
going. Vieta, ill his Universalium Inspect- 
loiium ad Canonumi Mathematicuiti, published 
by means of the inscribed and circum- 
sccilied polygons of 393216 sides, has carried 
the ratio to ten places of figures, shewing that 
if the diameter of a cifOte be 1000 8cc. the cir- 
cumfclrcncc will be 

g reater than 314,159*265,35, 
ul less than 314, 1 59,265, 37- 
And Van Colen, in his book de Circulo & 
Adscriptis, has, by the same means, carried 
that ratio to 36 places of figures: which were 
also recoinputecl and confirmed by Willebrord 
Snell. After these, that indefatigable com- 
puter, Mr, Abraham Sharp, extended the ratio 
to 72 places of figures, in a sheet of paper, pub- 
lished about the year 1706, by means of the 
series of Dr. Halley, from the tangenl of an 
arc of 30 degrees. And the ingenious Mr. 
•Machin carried the same to a hundred places, - 
by other series,' depending on the differences of 
arcs whose tangents hare certain relations to 
one another. See this method e.vpfaincd in 
Hutton's Mensuration, "'p. 120, second edit, 
;And, finally, M. De I«agny, in the Memoirs 
de I’Acad. I 7 I 9 , by means of the tangent of 
the arc of 30 degrees, has extended the same 
ratio to the amazing Icngili of 1 places of 
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figures; .Smllng, thatj iFrihe.diamcter be LOfJO 
Sec. the circumference \vi)l jbe 
91415, 9^633, 5S9?9«32584,63643, 88327,05039, 

84 197,1 6939,98751 ,0582(),97494^-45923,07816, 

^ 40628, 6L’089, 981)28,03482, 53421 ,17087,98214, 
>80865,13272^00^4,70938,446 <4. or 447-;- 
Fur an entertaining account of the different 
.attempts mide to oblaiii thef^uadrature of the 
.circle, see. the new edition of Oznnam*s Re- 
creations, vol* i. ’p. 353, •&€. or Histoirc dcs 
IVlaihematiqucs, vol. iv. p. 6l{), &c. And for 
the more curious land useful properties of the 
circle, con.sult Kuclid's Elciiieiits, book iii. and 
4I1C best authors on geometry, as Simpson, 
JMner^on, liuiton, Ronnvcastlc, Lcgciwlre, &c- 
I^gendre has shewn in his Geometry, p. COCi 
that the ratio of die circiiiTirercnec to 
the diameter, and tlic square of that ratio, arc 
irrational numbers. 

Ctrclis nfiht! hi^hef Orders, arc curves, the 
vproperlies of which are. expressed by tlie fol- 
lowing equations. 

/« ■ — ■■■■■ n -4- 1 *» - 

tT :y ::y:a — .v, ory * =.i* a — ar 

m w n — w 4 -jb ^ 

Of : y : : y : «— a* ,ory • =.v it— p 

where a is the axis, x the absciss, and y the 
ordinate. Curves defined by this equation will 
be ovals when m is an odd number. But when 
M and n are each equal to 1, the equation be- 
cfiiues that of the common circle. 

Circie of Curvature, in geometry, that circle 
the curv’ature of which is equal tathat of any 
curve at a certain point. It Is also called the 
circle of e^ui-cur\*ature. 

Circles of the Sphere^ such as cut the mun- 
dane sphexe, and have ihcir circumference in 
its surface. They are either moveable, or fixed. 
The first, those whose peripheries are in die 
moveable suriiice, and which .ihevefon* revolve 
wish its diurnal motion $ as, the meridians. Sec. 
The latter having their |)eriphery in the im- 
moveable surface, do not revolve; as the 
ecliptic, ^uator, and its parallels, &c. 

^ Ine circles of tlie sptere axe either great or 

^ A great Circie ^ the Sphere’, is th«it which 
divides it into two equal parts or hemispheres, 
having the same centre and diameter with it. 
As the horizon, meridian, 8rc.. 

A little, or iese. Circle ef the Sphere, diviilcs 
llie sphere into two unequal parts, having 
neither the same centre nor diameter with die 
aphere ; its diameter being only some chord of 
the sphere less than its ax^. Such as the pa- 
talleb of latitude, &c. 

Circles of Altitude. See Almucantars. 

• Circles of Declination, are great .circles in- 
' lersecting each other in the poles of the world. 
Diurnal Circles, are parallels to the equi- 
noctial, supiMsed to be described by the stars, 
and other ]x>int9 of the heavens, in their appa^ 
lent diurnar rotation about the earth. 

It may here be observed, that most circles of 
the sphere are transferred froni die heavens to 
the earth ; and so come to have a place in geo- 
graphy, as well as in astronomy ; all the pouirs 
each circlebdngoonccivcQ as let fall per- 
fiendieularly on the atoftoe of the terrestrial 
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glnl^e, and thus tracing out circles perfectly sbi 
inilar to them. Tnus the terrestrial equator is 
a circle conceived precisely under the equinoct- 
ial line, whicli is in the heavens : . and so of 
the rest. 

Circles tf Excursion, are circles parallel to 
the ecliptic, and at such a distance irom it, as 
that the excursions of the planets towards the 
|x>les of the ecliptic may be included widiin 
them ; usually fixed at ten degrees. 

Circles, horary, in diiiUinz, are the lines 
which shew the tiours on dials ; though these 
be. not drawn circular, but nearly strait. 

Circle, horary, on the Glohc^ a brazen circle 
fixed to the north pole, and furnished with an 
index, shewing the difference of meridians, and 
serving for the solution of many problems. 
On globes of late structure, this circle is often 
piciced on the equator, and the index is made 
to slide on a brass wire running parallel to the 
efpiator, and above it. 

Circle of ///Mi»inr//xo7<,acircle passing through 
the centre of the earth or moon, perpcndicinar 
to a line drawn from the sun to the respective 
body. This is siip|>uscd to separate the illumi- 
iiat^ part of the globe from the darkened part ; 
and indeed it docs so, very nearly. 

Circles of Latitude, or Secondaries of the 
Ecliptic, are great cirrlcs prallcl to the plane 
of the ccliiitic, passing through the poles^ 
thereof, and through every star and planet. 
They are so called, because they serve to mea- 
sure the latitude of the stars, which is nothing 
but an arch of one of these circles intercepted 
between the star and the ecliptic. 

Circles of Long/itude, arc several less circles, 
parallel to the ecliptic; still diminishing, in 
proixirtion as- they racerKs from it. On the 
arches of these cirefes the longitude of the staro 
is reckoned. 

Circle of petpetkal Apparition^ one of the 
less circles, parallel to the equator ; described 
by any point of the sphere touching the north- 
ern point of the horizon ; and carried about 
with the diurnal uiotion. All die stars in- 
cluded within this circle never set, but arc ever 
visible above the horizon. 

^ Circle of perpetual Occultation, is another 
circle at a like distance from the equator; and 
contains all those stars which never ap|)ear in 
our hemisphere. The stars situated netwccR 
these circles alternately rise and set at certain 
times. 

Polar Cweles, are immoveable circles, pa- 
rallel to the equator, and at a distance from the 
poles equal to the greatest declination of the 
jeclmtic. Sec Arctic and Antarctic. 

Circles Eefteeting, See Circular ik^ 

STRUMENTS. 

Circles vertical. See Azimuth. 

Ci rcles (Druidical), in British topography, 
ft name given to certain- ancient incTosure^ 
formed by rtKle stones^ circularly arranged. 

Tliese, it is now jgcMrally agreed, were, tern** 
pies, ami many writers diink also places of so- 
lemn assemblies Ibr councils or elections, and 
seats of jmlgment. These temples, diough 
nerally circular, occasionally differ os iii 
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fijpiKi as magnitude; with relation to'the first, 
the most simple wete composed of one circle. 
Stonehenge consisted of two circles and two 
ovals, - respectively concentric; whilst that at 
Bottalch near St. Just in Cornwall is foriited 
by four intersecting circles. *l*hc great temple 
at Abury in Wiltshire, it is said, descrilied the 
figure Ota seraph or fiery flying scr|)cnt, repre- 
sented by circles and right Itncs. Some, be- 
sides circles, have avenues of stone pillars. 
Most, if not all of them, have pillars or altars 
within their penetralia or centre. In the arti- 
cle of magnitude and number of stones, tliere 
is the greatest variety ; some circles being only 
twelve feel diameter, and formed only of twelve 
stones ; whilst others, such as Stonehenge and 
Abury, contained, the first one hundre^l and 
forty, tlic second six hundred and fifty-two, 
and occupied many acres of ground. Alt these 
different numbers, measures, and arrangements, 
had their pretended reference, either to the as- 
tronomical divisions of the year, or some mys- 
teries of the driiidical religion. 

Cl'KCLK'r. s, (from rirefe.) A circle; an 
orb: properly a little circle (Pope). 

CI'UCLING. part, a. Circular: round 

miiMi). 

CIRCOCELEL (crVcocc/c, wfomiXv, from 
varix, or a dilatation of a vein, and xnXn, 
a tumour.) In surgery. Varicocele. An enlarge- 
ment of the veins of the spermatic cord. 

^ Varicocele, however, is a barbarous and ille- 
giliinate term for the disease, as being com- 
pounded of two different langvwges : the proper 
term iscirsocelc, of .which circOcelc is only a 
corruption. 

ClllCON EARTH. In mincntlogy, zircon, 
jargon : a peculiar s|>ecies of earth indigenous 
to Ceylon. See ClRCONlUS^ 

CIRCONIUS. Circon; zircon ; jargon. In 
oryciology, a genus of the class earths^ order sili- 
ceous ; consisting of silica, a more than double 
fiQrlimi of circonia, and a very small quantity 
of metallic oxyd, partly of iron, partly of nickel ; 
very hard, ])onderous; imitating the diamond 
in Its lustre; ]xirasyiical, foliated with the fo- 
liations. incurved crystallised ; not fusible by 
itself. ^ One species only : found in C^lon in 
small irregular grains, or - crystallised ui qua- 
drangular, rectangular prisms, terminated on 
each side by a quadrangular pyramid, or in 
double quadrangular pyramids. Colour grey, 
greenisli, yellowish-brown, reddish-brown, or 
violet : is strongly semitransparent, sometimes 
opakc; scratches glass ; and is not altered by 
the heat in which the diamond is consumed. 
Specific gravity 4.4 16 : contains 

Zirconia . . 68.0 

Silica . . . . 31.5 

Nickel and iron * 5 

^ 100.0 
CI'RCUIT. 5. (ctrcfit/, Fr.cfVm/tfs, ^t.) 
1 . The act of moving round any thing 
S. The space enclosd in a circle (iHtnon). 3, 
Space or extent, measured by travdling round 
(Hooker). 4* A ring, a diadem (Aahpeare). 

CiRctxT (Elictncid), dcnotes'thc course 
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of the el^ric fluid from the chdiged sUrfaceOf 
an electric body, to the opposite suffacO, into- 
which thedisenkrgeiimm. t^weiectriciifiia^ 
at fiirst apprehended; that the Hattie 'pjirticKss of- 
the electric fluid that wCre^thfOivn oU'one 'sidd' 
ofthe chaiml'glaiss; a^Uafly made* the whole ' 
circuit of Uie intervening conductors, and 
rived at the oppodte^side': wherftis Dr. Frank- 
lin’s thcoiy only rectuites; that the* redundancy * 
of electric matter on the chained surface should^ 
;)ass into those bodies which* form* that p«yt of ^ 
the circuit which is* contiguous 'to it, drivings 
forward that part of the fluid which' they na-' 
turaliy possess ; and that the deficiency or the 
exhausted surfbee should be supplieu' by the 
neighbouring conductors, which form the last ' 
part of the circuit. On this supposition,^ a vt- 
orating motion is successively communicated ' 
throu^i the whole length of the circuit. 

Many attempts were made,* both in* France 
and England, at an early perii^ in the practice 
of electricity, to ascertain the distance to which 
the electric shock might be carried, and the 
velocity of its iiiotioii. The result was that the 
electric matter might, at l^st, be conveyed 
throngh^ .i' circuit of four miles, and that thje' 
motion was too rapid to admit of ineasuremCnt. 

Ci rcuit, in law, signifies a longer course * 
of proceedings than is needful to recover the 
thing sued for; in case a person grants a rent- * 
charge of 10/. a year out of his manor, and af- * 
terwards thC grantee disseises the grantor, who 
thereupon brings an assise; and recovers thU* 
land, and 20/. damages ; which behig paid, 
the grantee brings bis action for 10/;'of the ’ 
rent, due during the time ofthcdhscisiii; this 
is termed circuity of action, because as* the* 
grantor w'as to receive 20/. damages, .and pay 
10/. rent, he might only have received the lo/. 
for the damages, and the graiite'e might have* 
retained the other 10/. for his rcMt, aAd by that 
means saved his action. 

Circuit also signifies the journey, or pro- 
gress, winch the judges take twice every year, 
through the several counties of Engiui^d and * 
AVaJes, to hold courts and adiiiinister justice, 
where recourse cannot be had to the king[s 
courts at Westminster ; hence J^ngland is di- 
vided into six circuits, viz. the homo circuit, 
Norfolk circuit, midland circuit, Oxford cir- 
cuit, western circuit, and northern circuit. In 
Wales there are but two circuits. North and 
South Wales. Two judges are assigned by the 
king's commission to every circuit. In Scot- 
land there are three circuit, viz. the southern. 
Western, and northern, which are likewise made 
twice every year, viz. in spring and autumn. 

To Ci'rcuIt. ». n. To move circularly. 

CIRCUITE'ER. s. (from circuit.)’ One 
that travels a circuit (Pope), 

CIRCUITION. s. (cirruifjo, Latin.) 1. 
The act of going round any thing. 2. Com- 
pass ; maze of argument (//oo^-cr). 

CI'RCULAR. a, (circularise Latin.) 1. 
Round, like a circle; circumscribed l)y a circle 
(Addison), 2. ‘ Successive In order; always 
returning. 3. Vulgar; mean; circumfora- 
nebus (Dehnit). 4. £ndiog in itself (Raicr>. 
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Circular instrumrIits of reflect- 
ion, ojrMuLTjLPLYiNG CIRCLES; are iDstru- 
meats in which the acljfantages of lai^g^e instru- 
ments ip (liminishifig me errors of division and 
eccentricity arc procured at pleasure by reflect- 
ion » though the instruments themselves are 
small and fiortable. 

Circular instruments are, in fact, consider- 
able improvements upon Hadley's octant, and 
the marine sextant, devised for the same pur- 
IXMe. We shall here describe the progress of 
these instruments under the hands of Tobias 
Mayer, Bbrda, and captain Mendoza Rios. 

Mr. Mayer proposed to complete the limb of 
the sextant, making a whole circle,' with the 
horizon glass moi’e^lc round the centre, with 
an additional index, which we shall cull the 
horizon index, in order to distinguish it from 
the centre index, to which the centre glass is 
attached. This instrument is represented in 
riate 41. fig. 1 } and the manner of using it 
Is as follows: after the index A is set at 0, (the 
beginning of the divisions), the two glasses are 
rendered parallel, as is usually practised with 
lladlev's quadrant, by moving the horizon 
index B, till the horizon of the sea (or the sun, 
or any other object), or its direct image, and 
the doubly reflected image of the same, seen 
through the telescope, coincide. Afler fixing 
the horizon index in that position, the centre 
index A is to be moved, in order to measure 'the 
distance of the two objects S and L (suppose 
the sun and moon), by bringing into contact 
the doubly reflecterl image of the sun with the 
direct ima^ of the moon, seen through the te- 
lescope. ^e centre image vvill then be at M, 
and the arch 0 M might give, as in the sex- 
tant, the angular distance required ; but the 
construction of the circle renders it easy, in 
this position, to effect again the parallelism of 
the glasses, and to make another observation of 
the contact, in the like manner as from O; 
which operation vvjll bring the centre index to 
N. The indeR will then give 0 N, or double 
the distance; and, as it must be divided by 2, 
in onlef to have the angle required, the errors 
of division and eccentricity, which, together, 
we call the error of the instrument, will be 
likewise, reduced to one half. It is obvious, 
that by successive repetitions of the same pro- 
cess, triple, quadruple, ^c. the distance may 
be obtained, and ibe said error further reduced, 
in the inverse ratio of the multiplication, of the 
distance,^ to any degree pf approxiiuatiou re- 
quired. 

The method qf rendering the glasses parallel, 
by means of the horizon of the sea, is not accu- 
rate, on account of the indistinctness of the 
images ; and, wl^en the sun is used for thqt ■ 
purpose, the observation becomes flitiguinj;^ to 
the eye, The repetition of that observation, 
by one or the other iqethod«^ remained there- . 
fore a considerable inconvenience attached to 
Mr. Mayer’s circle. The author himself seems 
to have been of that opinion, as Jhe proposed to 
orovide the instmment with a diagonal rule, 
*Tfd upon one of the indexes, so that the other 
'ex snould touch it when the glasies were 


parallel ; but an adjustment of this nature must 
oe subject to great errors, and was never 
adopted in practice. The chevalier de Borda, 
wisliing to remove that imperfection, had the 
happy idea of rendering the parallelisin of the 
glasses unnecessary, by substituting the obser- 
vation of the angular distance of the. two ob- 
jects, to tha^ of the coincidence of the images 
of the same object. This constitutes the se- 
cond great improvement of the reflecting circle. 

In Borda's circle, the telescope is fixed at 
some distance from the centre, and the horizon 
gloss is carried near the border of the instru- 
ment, as in Plate 41. fig. 2. By this ar- 
rangement, the rays of light can arrive at the 
centre glass, both from the heavenly bodies si- 
tuated to the right of the horizon index, as 
and from those situated to the left, as S Thus, 
if the glasses arc parallel to one another, when 
the centre index is at 0, it U obvious that there 
arc two ways of inakjng the observations. 
While the direct image of the moon L is seen 
through the telescope, the angular distance to 
the sun, if at S, may be measured by moving 
the centre index to m, in order to produce the 
contact ; or, if the sun is at the same oper- 
ation may be performed, by using the contrary 
motion to The first kind of observation, 
the chevalier de Borda calb observation to the 
left ; and the second, observation t.i tlic I'.glit. 
SupfX)sc now, that (the horizon index being 
fixed in the same position) the distance from L 
to S is observefi to the left, by bringing into 
contact the doubly reflected image m S with 
the image of L,‘ seen without reflection; let 
us then liirn t)ie instrument round, keeping it 
in the same plane, so as to have the direct ' 
image of S mroiigh the telescope, and thus 
make nil. ’'observation of the same distance to* 
the ri^ht; the position of the centre index 
being in the first.observalion at m, ami in the 
second observation at m', it is clear, that if 0 is* 
the (x>iiU wher6 the parallelism of the glasses 
takes place, 0 m is equal to 0 m ' ; and, that the 
arch m determined by the two positions, 
will give double the distance. 

It vvill he more convenient to have the centre 
index at 0, when the first observation is made, 
in order to take the double distance at one read- 
ing, after the second observation. For this 
purpose, the first part of the process nray be 
inverted, by previously fixing tne centre index 
at the lieginning of the divisions, and moving 
the horizon index H towards 0, instead of 
moving the centre index A to m, or towards H. 

The last kind., of obscrvatimi, in which the ' 
incident ray, which produces the first image 
ujxin the centre glass, may be conceived to run. • 
double the angular distance, passing iti its way 
, over the line of collimation, has been called a 
by the chevalier de Borda, the crossed obser? 
.ration. 

llie same process may be repeated, by fixing 
alternately one of the indexes, and moving the 
other, and^contlnuing successive sets of obser- 
vations; each set of mo crossed observations, 
one to the right and' another to the left. The 
angle ^ten by the instrument, wjU be equal tf 
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Mbk die angular distance jnrHiltiplied by the 
number ofsetsobservcd^ ort in other terms» to 
the angular distance multiplied by the number 
ofolMwrvations, which are always supposed to 
be made by pairs ; an odd observation being of 
no value in this manner of using the circle. 

We have expressed ourselves us if the obscr* 
▼ations could always be made by looking alter- 
nately at each object through the telescoM, in 
onier to bring into contact the doubly reilccted 
image of the other object. This is not the case 
in the observations of the distances from the 
moon to the sun, or a star ; it being then in- 
dispensable to compare, by reflection, the 
brightest of the two heavenly bodies ; but tlicre 
is a very easy method of obviating that incon- 
venience. After the contact of the imageaof 
S and L is observed, with the telescope directetl 
to L, the position of the plane of the instrunieiii 
may be inverted, turning it round the axis of 
vision O B L ; the incident ray will theii an- 
swer to the point S', equally distant from L as 
S, and the crossed observations will still give 
S S^» or double the distance. 

Whether a circle is used simply, as Mayer 
proposed it, or according to Borda*s method, its 
peculiar advantages chiefly depend on the niul- 
tinlication of the distance recpiired* Captain 
Mendoza has therefore turned his attention to 
the improvement of this principle *, and, with 
that view, has contrived the construction 
which we next describe. 

In the crossed observations made with Borda's 
circle, the indexes move alternately through an 
arch which in the divisions, is equal to double 
the distance: for example, the centre index 
comes, in the first crossed observation, from mf 
to $ in the third crossed observation, from 
n/ to m", ike^ and the horizon index> in the 
second crossed observation, to kf: in the fourth 
crossed observation, to &c. and by each of 
‘ the two indexes may be found the same mul- 
tiple of the distance reqiiirecT. "Let us now 
place the nonius in a circle moving round the 
centre, over, or adjacent to, the usual limb 
which contains the divisions : it will easily be 
conceived, that, by attaching that circle, which 
captain Mendoza calls the flying nonius, alter- 
nately to each of the indexes, it will serve as 
nonius for both ; and that, after any number 
of observations, it will give the com))ound 
motion of the two indexes. Thus, after the 
first observation, the flying nonius will, at each 
crossed observation, advance double the dis- 
tance over the divisions, while each separate 
nonius, fixed on the indexes, requires a set of 
two observations, to produce the same eflect in 
Borda*8 circle. 

The lower part of Plate 41, exhibits a per- 
spective view of the improved reflecting circle. 
M is the divided limb of the circle, aud N the 
flying nonius, to each of which the horizon 
index may be occasionally attached, by means 
of the clamps D, C ; as. .well as the centre 
index, by means of the other . clamps. A, B. 
The peculiar properto of the instrument beii^ 
that* of giving double the distance, it was 
thought proper Jto tUvidc tbe.circle into 96O dc«. 


grees, and not into 720 according to the nature 
of the sextant. ^ Thus, after a crossed obser- 
vation, the reading of the nonius will, without 
r^uction, exhibit the measure of the simple 
distance. Captain Mendoza has likewise ex- 
tended the nonius round the circumference, so 
tliat, by the coincidence of two divisions, the 
number of detjrees will appear on the limb, and 
that of the minutes and seconds on die flying 
nonius, 'llie manner of making the observa- 
tions with this instrument is as follows : 

Adapt the 0 of the flying nonius to 36(P of 
the limb ^ and then fasten the two clamps A, 
B, of the centre index £ £, by which the divi- 
sions will be ke])t in the ssimc relative situa- 
tions. Then turn round the horizon index FF, 
and make an observation of the distance to the 
right. The contact must be adjusted by the 
screw G, the clamp C being fastened. Leave 
this clamp fastened, and loosen the clamp A ; 
thus turn the instrument, and make a crossed 
ohservalton to the left, adjusting by means of 
the .screw H, after having fastened the clamp 
D. At the end of this observation, the flying 
nonius will give the distance. Fasten now the 
clamp A, and loosen the clamps B and C, 
leaving the clamp D fastened ; then turn the 
instrument again, and make a crossed observa- 
tion to the right. At the end of this observa- 
tion, the flying nonius will give double the dis- 
tance. By successively inverting the use of 
the clamm, this alternate process may be conti- 
nued ud libitum ; and each crossed observation 
will increase the reading, by an arch equal to 
the distance. 

Let the number of observations he n, and 
the angular disumce D. The arch given by 
the improved circle will be =r 1> (m — i). Ih 
Bonla's circle, (reducing the divisions of the 
svxtiiir to those of the theodolite captain Men- 
doza uses) the arch is = D X i and, either 
n must he an even number, or the odd observa- 
tion must be lost. In Mayer’s circle, the arch 
is = i 1) X ^ n ; and the number », which 
coin))rehends the observations for the pralle- 
lisni of the glasses and those for flie distance, 
must likewise be even. The comparison of 
these expressions, shews at once the relative 
advantag s of the difierent instruments. 

This coiistruciioti offers considerable advan- 
tages, in every manner of using the circle. If, 
instead of the crossed observations, ii should be 
wanted to employ the usual practice of render- 
ing the glasses parallel, a multiple of the distance 
may stin be obtained by capt. M.!a instrument, 
equal to that of the other method. For this 
purpose, the parallelism of the glasses may be 
effected, by means of the iinaces of the sun, or 
the horizon of the sea, moving die index F, 
while the 0 of the nonius is adapted to of 
the limb, and the two clamp A, B, are fa.sten- 
ed. After this, an obsen*ation of the distance 
to the right may be made, with the clamp A 
fastened, while the clamp B is loose; the clamp 
D being also fastened, and the clamp C loose; 
and, at tne end of this observation, the fl vitig no- 
nius will give an angle, which will be only the 
half of the distance in capt. M/s divisions, bu% 
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which would be equal to the wh^e diatance, i£ 
the divisions were according to the sextant, 
^fter thatj and while the clamm B and C are 
fastened, and the clamps A and D loose, the 
parallelism of the glasses may be again cfiectecl ; 
and the nonius will advance the same quantity 
over the limb. The same addition will take 
place, by inverting the use of the clamps, and 
making another observation of the distance. 
The like alternate process may be continued in- 
definitely ; and the result given by the instru- 
ment will, with onlyotic oWrvation more, be 
the same as that of^rda's method, ami double 
the arch which would be obtained by Mayer's 
circle. 

Mr. Borda's circle is liable to a very great 
inconvenience in practice. Each index ad- 
vances successively over the limb ; and, in order 
to facilitate the operation of bringing the 
images for the contact within the telescope, 
that author advises to make a preparatory me- 
morandum of the positions which the indexes 
will nearly occupy, so that they may be set ac- 
cordingly, previous to each observation. But 
this methocl^ which is always inconvenient, by 
night becomes almost impossible. For this 
reason, captain Mendoza has joined to the ho- 
rizon index an arch L L, which is divided, 
Imth to the right and left, into degrees and mi- 
nutes of the sextant, so that, when the glasses 
arc parallel, the centre index coincides with the 
two first divisions 0, 0, and occupies the space 
left blank between them, lie has further pro- 
vided two sliding pieces P, P, which may be 
adapted to that «yrh, with a spriiigsuflicientto 
keep them firm in any situation. Putting each 
of these pieces upon the arch, so that their 
ends may coincide with the divisions marking 
Uie rough distance to be measured, no more 
will be required than to set the centre index 
alternately against each piece, before the be- 
ginning of the successive crossed observation. 
The cfamp may then be fastened, and the re- 
mainder of the motion product by the adjust- 
ing screw; as, if necessary, the index will 
push the sliding piece further, and leave it at 
the point where the contact was effected. — 
The idea of ibis simple contrivance, was sug- 
gested by the ingenious Mr. E. Troughtoii, 

The Dying circle facilitates the use of any 
number of noniuses, which may be applied 
round the whole circumference ; but, as the 
leading principle chiefly had in contemplation, 
is that of obtaining an accurate result from one 
reading, only a single nonius is used. Two 
noniuses, opposite one another, might however 
be advantageous, in onler to correct the errors 
of eccentricity; but a greater number ought 
not, in any case, to be used. 

This improvement may be partially .npplied 
to a circle, where the telescope and the horizon 
glass are attached, or fixed, to the main frame 
«if the instrument. The Dying nonius, acting 
then with the single centre index, will only 
give the same result as Borda’s circle ; but this 
construction seems greatly preferable to all the 
other plans execute till now ; the whole ap- 
paratus being more solid and simplei and its use 
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not liable to the errors which arise from thflr' 
motiqii of the horizon index. 

With this construction, we may likewise' 
employ a method of ascertaining the place 
where the paraJlelUm of the glasses was ob- 
served to take place, and of setting theind^ 
afterwanls in the same situation, as often as is 
nec^sary for the repetition of the observations. 

A piece may be used, so contrived as to be at- 
tached to, or detached from, one side of the 
index, by means of a screw ; and provided be- 
sides with other screws, to fasten it to any part 
of tlie. limb. This rectification piece, being 
prc\*iously attached to, and carriiM with, the 
index, must be fixed in the situation it occu- 
pied when the contact of the images was ob- 
served. 'Pile index will then be detached from 
it, in order to observe the distance, and after- 
wards must be brought back to the same posi- 
tion as before, contiguous to the rectification 
piece. Ibe like alternate process may be re- 
peated ; and the flying nonius, going with the 
index in the motions forwards, and funding 
still in the motions backwards, will give the 
multiple of the observed angle, without per- 
forming the observation for the narallelisin 
more than once in the beginning. In Mayer's 
circle, as well as in Boida's, there is a great ob- 
jection to any attempt for that purpose ; be- 
cause, as the horizon glass moves round witli 
the index, its perpendicular position is derang- 
ed by the inequalities of the plane of the limb ; 
but in this construction for multiplying with 
tlic horizon glass fixed, that inconvenience is 
removed ; and the method of ascertaining the 
identical position of the glasses may be cm- 
plo)’ed in practice, with advantage, it being 
done when th?) index is at the same point of 
the frame. By suggesting this idea, we do 
not, however, mean to represent it as prefer- 
able to the repetition of the observations ; 
which process must, for many reasons, have 
the advantage over any mechanical contrivance 
whatsoever. (P//?7. Trans. 1800. 

For more on the nature of circular instru- 
ments of reflection, see Moiitucla, Histoirc dcs 
Mathematiques, tom. iii. p. 627 : for the com- 
piitation of the probable extent of the errors to 
which they are liable, see Svanbeig, Exposi- 
tion des 0|)draiions faites cii liapponie |iour la 
netermiiiation d'un arc du Mericlien, p. SQ— 
34: and for a catalogue of papers, &c. con- 
nected with such instruments, consult Dr. '1'. 
Young's Natural Philosophy, vol. ti. p. 360— 
352. 

Circular lines, in inathematicd, such 
straight lines as arc divided from the divisions 
made in the arch of the limb, sucii as sinesy 
tangents, secants, chords, &c. 

Circular numbers, called also spherical 
ones, according to some are such whose j)o>vers 
terminate in the roots themselves.. Ilius, for 
instance, 5 and G, all whose powers do end in 
5 and 6, as the square of 5 is 25, the square of 
G is 3G, &c. 

Circular farts (Napier's), arc five, 
parts of a right-angled or a quadrantal spherical: 
triangle; th(^4ire the two legs, |Ue coipple- 
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mtnt of the hvjpotbenuse, and the complements ' 
of the two obliQite angles. 

Conceniing these circular parts, Napier gave 
a gaicral rule in his Logarithinorum Cauonis 
bekriptio, which is this; “The rectangle 
under the radius and the sine of the middle 
pcirt, is c^ual to the rectangle under the tangents 
of the ufljuceiit parts, and to the rectanele under 
the coniines of the op{)osite parts. Ine right 
angle or quadrantal bide being neglected, me 
two sides and the complements of the other 
ilircc natural parts arc called the circular parts; 
as they follow each other as it were in a circu- 
lar order. Of these, anyone being fixed upon 
as the middle part, those next it are. the adja- 
cent, and those farthest from it the opposite 
parts." Lord Budiun's Lite of Napier, p. D8. 

This rule contains within itself all the parti- 
cular rules for the solution of right-angled 
s)}herical triangles, and they were thus brought 
into one general comprehensive theorem, for 
tlic sake of the nieiiiory; as thus, by charging 
the memory with this* one rule alone, all the 
cases of right-angled spherical triangles maybe 
resolved, and those of oblique ones also, by 
letting fall a perpendicular, excepting the two 
cases in w’liich there are given cither the three 
sides, or the three angles. If the reader attend 
to the circuiiistancc of the second letters of the 
words tangents and cosines being the same 
witii the first of the words adjacent and oppo- 
site, he will find it almost impossible to forget 
the. rule. And the rule for the solution of the 
two cases of spherical triangles, for which the 
ibrnier of itself is insuiricient, may be thus ex- 
pressed : of the circular parts of an oblique 
^]ihcncal triangle, the rectangle under the tan- 
gents of half the sum and ha}f the dificrence of 
the segments at the middle part (formed by a 
perpendieulur drawn from an angle to the op- 
posite side), is equal to the rectangle under the 
tangents of half ine sum and half the difference 
of the opposite parts. By the ciVcular parts of 
.an oblique spherical triangle are meant its three 
sides and tlie snppleiueuls of its three angles. 
Any of these six being assumed as a middle 
part, the opposite parts are those two of the 
same denomination with it, that is, if the 
middle pari is one of the sides, the opposite 
jiaris are the otlier two, and, if the middle part 
is the supplement of one of the angles, the o|)- 
posite parts arc the supplements of the other 
two. 

Mr. Walter Fisher has given, in the Trans- 
actions of the Royal Society of F.dinburgh, 
rules somewhat analogous to these of Napier's, 
which will serve for the solution of all the cases 
of plane and spherical triangles. 

“A principal recommendation of these 
rules is, that they rid trigonometry of all am- 
biguity, so far as it ran bccfi'ected, and that they 
are particularly useful in the solution of sphe- 
rical oblique triangles. To apply them to plane 
triangles, instead of the sine or tangent of a 
side, take the side itself. That they may be 
niore easily remembered, the following words 
formed from the abbreviation qf the terms of 
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the properties should becommitted to mimotfi 
sao satom, tao, smatm. 

Tiieor. 1. Given two parts and an opposite ' 
one, 

S. A : S.O : : S.o : S.O. 

Theor. 3. An included partgiven or sought. 
K^a . c A + fl . . rp o — 0 M 
2 2 2 2 
Theor. 3. 

•J* A — O ^ A "f* A ^ ^ t) •~~~ 0 , ip O O 

* “2 “ ‘ 2 ' ‘ 2 

Theor. 4. Given the three sides or angles of 
an oblique angled triangle. 

S.AX S.0 :R®::S.i±?±^ X S.±t2rf ', 
S 2 


** M denotes the middle part of the triangle,^ 
and must always be assumed between two given 
parts. It is either a side or the supplement of an 
angle, and is sometimes given, sometimes nut, 

“ A and a arc the two parts adjacent to Uie. 
middle, and ofadiflferent denomination from it. 

“ O and 0 denote the. two. parts opposite 
the adjacent parts, and of the same denomiiia-i 
tion with the middle part. 

“ / is the last or Aiiost distant part, and ofa 
different denomination from the middle part.** 

Circular sailing, the method of navi* 
luting a ship iq)on a great circle of the globe. 
See Navigation. 

Circular letter. A letter directed to 
several persons, w*ho have the same interest in 
some common afi'air, or all of whom are re- 
quested to promote one common concern. 

CIRCULA'RITY. s. (from circular,) A 
circular form 

CrUCULARLY. ad, (from circular.) U 
In form of a circle {Burnet). 2, With a cir- 
cular motion {Dry dm). 

To CI'RCULATK. a. n. (from drculus.) U 
To move in a circle {Denham). 2. To be dis« 
persed (Addison). 

To Circulate, v. a. To put about 
(StviJt). 

CIRCULATING DECIMATJ5. are pro- 
duced from vulgar fractions whose denomina- 
tors do not measure their numerators, and are 
distinguisherl by the continual repetition of tlie 
same figures. 

]. The circulating figures arc called repe- 
tends; and if one figure only repeats, it is called 
a single repetend ; as . 1 1 1 1, &c. 3333, &c. 

2. A compound repetend hath the same fi- 
gures circulating alternately; as .010101, &c.; 
.123123,123, &c. 

3. If other figures arise before those that cir- 
culate, the decimal is callerl a mixed repetend ; 
thus, .283333, &cr. is a mixed single repetend, 
and .573.21321, Ac. a mixed compound re- 
petciid. 

4. A single repetend is expressed by writing 
only the circulating figure will) a point over it : 
thus .1 111, Ac. is denoted by .1, 4Rd .333^ Ac, 
by 3 . 
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Compound rcpetends are disttuguished by 
putting a point over the first and last repeating 
figure; thus, . 010 ), &c. is written . 6 )*, and 
Am23, See. .IS3. 

0. Similar circulating decimals are such as 
consist of the same number of figures, and 
begin at the same place, either before or after 
Ihe decimal point; thus .2 and .3 are similar 

circular circulates, as arc also 2.34 and 3.76* 
&c. 

7 . Dissimilar repetends consist of an unequal 
Clumber of figures, and begin at different 
places. 

8 . Similar and conterminous circulates are 
luch as begin and end at the same place ; as 

S6.7fiQi)4, 8.52()83and .05678, &c. 

To find tft finite value of any repetend, or 
to risduce it to a vulgar fraction. Take the 
given repeating figure, or figures for the name* 
rator ; and for the denominator, take as many 
as there are recurring figures or places in 
the given ropetend. 


So 9ssi 
9 



and *05 

3 

183 _ 41 
999 ""333 


— 0 ® — — - — 
“ 9 ”90' is’ 

•• 63 

and 2*63 =2 — =5 

90 


To reduce a mixed repetend to its equivalent 
vulgar fraction. 

Rule 1 . To as many nines as there are 
figures in the repetend, annex as many cyphers 
as there are finite places, for a denominator. 

2 . Multiply the nines in the said denomi- 
nator by the finite part, and add the repealing 
decimal to the product for the numerator. 

3. If tlie repetend begins in some integral 
place, the finite value of the circulating part 
must added to the finite |)art. 

In like manner for a mixed circulate; con- 
sider it as divisible into its finite and circulating 
parts, and the same principle will be seen to 
obtain here also; thus the mixed circulate .16 
is divisilde into the finite decimal .1 and the 
repetend .06 but . 1=^1 and .06 would bes=| 
provided the circulation began immediately 
after the place of units ; but as it begins after 
the place of tens, it is{ and so the 

vukar fraction =.l6 is +i®={S. 

and IS the same as by the rule. 

Heuce it follows, that every such infinite 
repetend has a certain determinate and finite 
value, or can be expressed by a terminate vul- 
gar fraction, ll may farther be observed, that 
if the numerator of a vulgar fraction be 1 , and 
the denominator aiiv prime niunhcr, except 2 
and 5, the decimaf wliich shall, be equal to 
that vulgar fraction, will nhvays be a repetend, 
beginning at the first place oT decimals; and 
this repetend must necessarily be a subnmlti- 
pie, or an aliquot part of a number expressed 
by as many 0*s as the repetend has figures: 
that is, if the. repetend have six figures, it will 


be a ittbmultiple of gggggg ; if finir figures, a 
submultiple of 9999 , See. From whence it 
fellows, that if any prime number be called p, 
the series 9999 &c. jproduc^ as far as is tie* 
cessary, will always be divisible liy p, and the 
quotient will be the repetend of the decimal 

fraction s: L. 

p 

For addition, subtraction, &c. of repetends, 
see Addition, &c. 

It seems it was Dr. Wallis wlio first dis- 
tinctly considered, or treated of infinite cir- 
culating decimals, as he himself informs us in 
his Treatise of Infinites. Since his time many 
other authors have treated on this part of 
arithmetic; the princiixil of these however, 
to whom the art is mostly indebted, are Messrs. 
Cunn, Martin, Etuerson, Malcolm, Donn, 
and Henty Cbirkc, in whose writings the na- 
ture and practice of this art may be fully seen, 
especially' in the last mcirlioncil in^nious au- 
thor. The most concise, yet perspicuous and 
comprehensive, rules we have yet seen for mul- 
tiplication and division, of circulating decimals 
w'ere mven by a Mr. James Lamb, at pa. 56, 
of Whiting's Mathematical Delights. 

CIRCULATION, s. (from circ 2 i/a/e.) 1 . 
Motion in a circle (Burnet). 2 . A series in 
which the same order is always observed, and 
things always return to the same state {Swift). 
3. A reciprocal interchange of meaning (Iho.). 

Circulation of the blood (circular 
tio, from rirculo, to compass about). A vital 
action iierformcd in the following manner: 
the blood is returned into the right auricle of 
the heart by the descending and ascending 
vena^ cavsc, whicli, when distended, contracts 
and sends its blood into the right ventricle ; 
from the right ventricle it is propelled through 
the pulmonary artery to circulate through, ami 
undergo a change in, the lungs, being pre- 
\enlecl from returning into the right auricle by 
the closing of the valves, whicn are situatefl 
there for that purpose. Having undeigone this 
change in the lungs, it is brought to the left 
auricle of the heart hy the four pulmonary 
veins, and thence is evacuated into the Iclt 
ventricle. The left ventricle, when distended, 
contracts, and throws the blood through the 
aorta to every part of the body, to be returned 
by the veins into the two venae cavae. It is 
prevented from passing back from the left ven- 
tricle into the auricle by a valvular apparatus; 
and the beginning of the pulmonary artery 
and aorta is also furnished w*ith similar organs, 
to prevent its returning into the ventricles. 
(Sec Heart.) It is by means of this imixirt- 
aiu action, that every part of the body fives, 
lieeomcs w*arm, and is nourished, the various 
secretions separated, and th? chyle converted 
into blood. In the foetus the blood passes from 
the umbilical veins, partly into the vena portae, 
and partly through the canalis venosus, into 
the ascending cava. The lungs being con- 
tracted, a very small quantity circulates through 
them, and the greater part flows through tno^ 
canuhs arteriosus and foramen ovak tp uia left. 
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side of tbe hearts and into the aortal, and is * 
carried back by the umbilical arteries to the 
placenta. 

The propulsive power on which the cir- 
culation dej)ends» is by no means clearly de- 
cided, to this moment. For, if the heart be the 
or^an whence it commences and on which it 
chiefly depends, we are still ignorant of the 
power that stimulates the heart. Mr. J. Hun- 
ter derives this stimulus from a sympathetic af- 
fection of the heart with the luni^d — but this 
is to remove the punclnm saliens from the 
heart to the lungs .tlteinselves : independently 
of which no such sympathy appears to subsist 
in fetal life in which the heart htsCts with 
punctuality while the lungs are comparatively 
<]iiiesccnt. Dr. Darwin, and many other phy- 
sicians, again resolve it into the oxygen of the 
])ulmonarv blood returned to the heart ; but 
tlic same difliculties attach to this theory as to 
ilie first. The common belief is, that the right 
auricle is stimulated by the icturu of the ve- 
nous blood in a full corumn from tlic ascend- 
ing and descending veine aiy x ; Inu this is to 
make the venous system the source of motion 
instcofl of the arterial. 

Circulation of the sat. Sec 
Sap. 

Circulation. In chemistry, a process 
by which vapour raised by fire, fails back to be 
Tuturned and distillorl several times for the pur- 
|)Ose of refining or rectifying it ns much as pos- 
sible. It is peiTurnicd eilber in a pelican, or 
ill a double vessel, consisting of two Jiieccs luted 
on each other. The heat is supplied cither by 
a lamp, or ashes, or sand, or dung, or the sun, 
and it is often necessary to continue it for 
days, weeks, or even months,' 

Cl lie C L ATOK Y. 1 n diemisiry, the ves- 
sel einploved in the process of circulation. 

CIllCDl.US, is a round iron instrument 
used by chemists in cutting ofi* the necks of 
glass vessels. The circulus beiAg healed, i.i 
applied to the vessel at thc place at which it is 
iiiietided to be cut, and when the latter bc- 
romes sufficiently hot, a little cold water, or a 
blast of cold air, occasions it to fly oft’ cienly 
and regiilarlv. If a thread, first dipped in oil 
of turpentine, be tied round the place where 
the section is to he made, the same pur|M)se 
may he aiisweretl by setting fire to the thread, 
and sprinkling cold water on the place, which 
will crack the gkass exactly where the thread 
touched in burning. 

Circulus arteriosus iridis. llic 
nrtciy which runs round the iris and foniis a 
circle, is so termed. 

CIIICUMA'MBII'NCV. (from nw/m- 
amlienf.) The act of encompassing (Brown), 

CIIICUMAOIBIMNT. «. (dram and 
lio, Du.) Surrounding; encompassing (/Fi/- 
Mns), 

^/hCIRCCIMA'MBULATE, r. ». (dram 
and amhulo, To walk round aliouL 
To ClllCUMCT'SE. V, a. (dreumddo. 
To cut the prepuce, according to the law 
given to the Jews (Istikc), 
CIRCUMCISION, the act of cutting off 
the pfbpiice; a ceremony in the Jewish and 
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Mahometan religions, wherein they cut off the 
foreskin of their males,, who are to profess the ' 
one or the other law. Circumcision com- 
menced in the time of Abraham ; 'and was, as 
it were, the seal of a covenant stipulated be- 
tween God and him. It was in tlie year of the 
world 2178, that Abraham, by divine appoint- 
ment, circumcised himself, and all the males of 
his family ; from which time it heeamc an lie- 
reditary practice among his descendants. The 
ceremony, however, was not cunfined to the 
Jews ; blit it obtained also among the Egyp- 
tians and Ethiopians. The practice of circum- 
cision among the Hebrews, however, difl'cred 
very considerably from that of the Egyptians. 
Among the first is was a ceremony of religion, 
and was ]x?rformed on the eighth day after the 
birth of the child; among the latter a point of 
mere decency and cleanliness; and, as some 
will have it, of phynlcal necessity ; and was 
not (jcrformc^l nnul the 13th year, and then on 
girls as well as Iniys. 

Among the Jews, the time for performing 
this rite was the eighth day, that is, six full 
d^’s after the child was horn. The law of 
Moses ordained nothing with respect to the 
jierson by whom, the instrument with which, 
or ihe niiinner how, the ceremony was to be 
performi'd; the instrunient was generally a 
Knife of stone. 'I'iic child is usually circiini- 
cised at home, wbere the father, or gud-fathcr, 
holds him in his arms, while the operator 
takes hold of the prepuce with one hand, and 
with the other cuts it off ; a third person holds 
a fKirringcr, with .«nnd in it, tocaten the blood) 
then the operator applies his mouth to the part» 
and, having suckeu the blood, spits it into a 
howl of wine, and throws a styptic |)Owdcr 
upon the wound. 'Hiis ceremony was usually 
accompanied with great rejoicings and feasting; 
and it was at diis time that llie child was 
nnnicd in the presence of the company. The 
Jews invented several superstitious customs at 
Jiis ceremony, sucli as placing three slools, 
one for the eircumcisor, the becond for the 
person who itolds die child, and the third for 
Elij.ih, who, they say, assists invisibly at the 
ceremonv, Ac. 

Tlie Jews distinguish their proselytes into 
two sorts, according as they became' circum- 
cised or not : those who submitted to this rite 
were looked upon as the children of Abraham, 
and oblige^! to keep the laws of Moses ; the 
uncirciinici.sed were only bound to observe the 
precepts of Noah, and were called Noachidic. 
The Turks never circumcise till the seventh or 
eighth year, as having no notion of its Uing 
necessary to sahalion. The Persians circum- 
cise their boys at 13, and their girls from nine 
to 1.5. Those of Madagascar cut the flesh .at 
three several times ; and the most v.calous of 
the relations present, catches hold of the pre- 
putinm and swallows it. 

Circumcision is pracliscil on women by cut- 
ting off the foreskin of the clitoris, which beare 
a near resemblance ai I analoi^ to the pre- 
putium of the m ile penis. We are told that 
the Egyptian captivc-woinen were circum- 
cised ; and also the subjects of Prestcr John 
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CiRCUMCfsiOM is also the name of a feast, 
celebrated on the first of January, in comme- 
moration of the circumcision of our Saviour. 

To CIRCUMDUCT, v. a. (drcutnduco, 
Latin.) To contravene; to nullify {Ayliffe)* 
CIRCUMDU'CnON. s. (from rtrcwie- 
duct») 1. unification ; cancellation (Jy- 
iiffe). S. A leading about {Hooker). 

C1RCU^MF£R£NCK. 5 . {cirenn^erentia, 
Latin.) 1. The periphery ; the line including 
and surrounding any thing {Newton). 2. The 
apace enclosed in a circle {Milton). 3. I'ho 
external part of un orbicular body. 4* An 
orb; a circle {Milton). 

To CiRCu^MFERENCE. V. c. To iiiclude 
in a circular space {Brown). 

CIRCUMrRRENTOK, a mathematical 
instrument used by land-surveyors fur taking 
angles by the magnetic needle. It is an in- 
strument (where great accuracy is not desired) 
much used in surveying, in and about wood- 
lands, commons, liarboiirs, sea-coaste, in the 
working of coal-mines, Ac. ^c. where a per- 
manent direction of the needle is of the most 
material consequence in surveying. The in- 
strument is made of brass, and, in its most 
simple state, consists of the following parts : a 
brass index and circle, all of a piece. The in- 
dex is commonly about 14 inches long, and an 
inclt and a half broad ; the diameter of the 
circle is about seven inches. On this circle is 
made a chart, whose meridian line answers to 
the middle of the breadth of the index, and is 
divided into 30*0 degrees. There is a brass ring 
soldered on the circumference of the circle, on 
which screws another ring, with a flat gloss in 
it, 80 as to form a kind of box for die needle* 
eitspendcd on the pivot in the centre of the 
circle. ^ There arc also two sights to screw on, 
and slide up and down the index ; as also a 
spangle and socket screwed on the back side of 
tnc circle for putting the head of the stalfin. 

Let it be renuired by means of this instru- 
ment, to find the quantity of the angle KKG 
described in the plate. First place the circum- 
ferentor with the fleur-de-lis of the chart to- 
wards you ; then direct your sights to FI, and 
obser^'e'* what degrees arc cut by the south end 
of the needle, which may be ; then turn- 
ing the iuslrumcnt about, direct your sights to 
G, noting then also what degrees are cut oy the 
south end of the needle, wbich suppose 247. 
This done, always subtract the lesser from the 
greater, as in this example, 247 from 2.g6, the 
remainder is 49 degreps, which is the true 
quantity of the angle EKG. 

In plate 43, we have given a representation 
of a circumferentor made by Jones of Holborn 
on an improved construction. From a very 
simple contrivance, it is rendered sufTicient to 
take angles with the accura^ of a common 
theodolite ; and by it angles of altitude and de- 
pression may be observed as readily as horizon- 
tal ones. The inmrovement chiefly consists in 
an arm or index G, so applied to the centre of 
the compass box, and within it, that, at the 
time of observing, by only slipping out a pin p, 
the circle of degrees alone mav move round, 
and leave the indra G fixed, 'fhis index wflf 
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remain statlonaiy, from its being attached to 
the socket that screws on the head of the ataf^« 
On the end of this index, next the degrees in 
the box, there is graduated a nonius scale, by 
which the circle of 360 degrees is su^livided 
into five minutes or less if desired. To take 
angles of altitude or depressions, the instru- 
ment is turned down on its ball and socket 
into a perpendicular position, and adjusted to 
its level by a plumb-line /, that is hung on a 
pin at the back of the l)ox, and made to coin- 
cide' with a mark made thereon. Then by 
looking through the small sight holes s, s, s, 
purposely made, the angles are shown on the 
circle of degrees by the nonius, as before. The 
arms AA of the instruments slip off at RB, 
and the whole packs into a case but dj inches 
square and 3 deep. 

llUCUMFLKX, in grammar, an accent, 
serving to note, or distinguish, a syllabic of an 
intermediate sound betuTcii acute and grave ; 
and generally somewhat lor.g. 

The Greeks had three accents; the acute, the 
rave, and the circumflex; formed thus, 
n Latin, FInglish, French, Ac. the circumflex 
is made thus 

The acute raises the voice, and the grave 
falls, or lowers it : the circumflex is a kind of 
undulation, or wavering of the voice, between 
the two. 

The form of the Greek circumflex was an- 
ciently the same with that of ours, viz. 
being a composition of the other two accents ^ 
in one. — But the copyists, changing the form 
of the characters, and introducing the running- 
hand, changed also the form of the circumflex 
accent; and instead of making a just angle, 
rounded it otf, adding a dash, tfiroi^h too 
much haste ; and thus formed an s, laid hori- 
zontally, which produced this figure **, instead 
of this * . 

CIRCUMFLEXUS {ciraintflexns, muscu- 
Itis), In anatomy. Circumflextis paluti of Albi- 
nos. SphnMio-Sfdmnso-staphilinus, scu staphi- 
linns externus of Winslow. Musculus tuba: 
novae of V alsnlva. Pelato-salpingcus of Doug- 
las. This muscle arises from the spinous pro- 
cess of the sphenoid bone, behind tnc foramen 
ovale, which transmits the third branch of the 
fifth pair of nerves; from the Eustachian tube, 
not far from iis osseous part ; it then runs down 
along the nteiygoideus internus, passes over 
the hook or the internal plate of the pterygoid 
process by a round tendon, which soon spreads 
into a broad membrane. It is inserted into the 
velum pendiduni palati, and extends as far as 
the suture which joins the two bones. Gene- 
rally some of its |iosterior fibres join with the 
constrictor pharyngis superior, and palato- 
pharyngacus. Its use ts to stretch the velum, 
to draw it downwards, and to a side towards 
the hook. It hath little effect upon the tube, 
being chiefly connected to its osseous part. 

CIRCU'MFT.UENCE. #. (from circttm- 
fluent.) An enclosure of waters. 

ClnCU'MFL'UENT. a, . {circumfluen»t. 
Lit.) Flowing round any thing (Pope)* 
CIRCU'MFLUOUS.«. {wcumjfuus, lAt ) 
Efivironing with waters {Pope)% ^ 
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CrRCUMFORArN;EOUS. a. (cir<»«i> 
fitneus, Lat.) Wandering from house to 
house. 

To CIRCUMFU'SE. v. a. {circunfiuusf 
Ijitin.) To pour round j to apread every way 
(Bacon). 

CIRCUMFU'SILE. a. (dram sn^/usilis, 
Latin.) Iliat may be pour^ round any tiling 
(Pope). 

CIRCUMFU^ION. 1 . The act of spread- 
ing round ; the state of l>eing poured round. 

fo CJRCU'MGYRATL. v. a. (drcum and 
gyrwr, I^t.) To roll round (Ray). 

CIRCUMGYRATION. $, (from drcum^ 
gyrate.) The act of running round (Cheyne). 

CIRCUMJACENT, a. (drcumjaceru, 
1/atin.) Lying round any thing. 

^ CIRCUMITION. r. (drcumitum, Latin.) 
The act of going round. 

CIRCUMLIGATION. r. (dreumligo, 
I^tin.) I, Thp act of binding round. 2. The 
bond with which any thing is etjcompassed. 

CIRCUMLOCUTION. (drcumtocutio, 
Latin.) 1. A circuit or compass of wonls; 
|H:riphrasls (Sici/'t). 2. The use of indirect 
expressions (V Estrange). 

CIRCUMMU'RED. s. (cffcum and win- 
rits.) Walled round (Shahpeare). 

CniCUMNATIGABLE. o. That may 
lie sailed round (Jiau). 

To CIRC:UMNA'VIGATE. w. o. (drcum 
kudjwvigo.) To sail round. 

CIRCUMNAVIGATION, r. The act of 
sailing round (Arhnilmot). 

CIRCUMNAVIGATOR, r. One that 
aails round. 

CIRCUMPI-.ICATION. i, (drampUcOf 
].atin.) 1. The act of enwrapping on eveiy 
side. 2. The state of being enwrapiied. 

(TRCUMPO'LAll, a. (from drcum and 
polar.) Round the pole. 

CracuMPOLAR stars, those stars which, 
by means of their vicinity to the elevated pole, 
move round it without setting. 

CIRCUMPOSITION. i. (from ciVcuwi 
and fmilion.) The act of placing any thing 
circularly (Evelyn). 

CIRCUMI^rATIO, a funeral feast, veiy 
common among the Athenians and llonians, 
in honour of the dead. 

CIRCUMRA'SION. j. (cfrct/wirario, Lat.) 
Tl)c act of shaving or paring round. 

CIRCUMROTATION. i. (dram and 
rotOf Latin.) The act of whirling round like a 
wheel. 

CIRCUMSCINDED CAPSULE. In bo- 
tany. Cut round. ^ Opening, not longitudin- 
ally or vertically, as in most capsules, but trans- 
versely or horizontally, like a snufF-box ; usu- 
ally about the middle, so as .to fall nearly in 
two equal hemispheres. Instailces of this we 
have ill ana^llis, hyoseyamus, 

To CIRCUMSCRPfiE. o. a. (r/rcuwi, and 
jrcn'i&o, Latin.) 1 . To enclose io certain lines or 
Ixmndaries. 2. To bound j to limit; to con- 
fine (Souikem). 

CUICUMSCRIBED FKfURE. a figure 
(bat is drawn above another, so that ail its 
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liclea or planes' touch the latter or inscribed 
figure. 

Circumscribed hyberbola, is one of 
Newton's hyperbolas of the second order, that 
cuts its asymptotes, and contains the parts cut 
off within its own space. ' 

CIRCUMSCRIBING, in mmetry, de« 
notes the describing a polygon ^ut a circle^ 
in such a mamier that all its sides shall be tan- 
gents to the circumference. Sometimes the 
term is used forthe describing a circle about a 
polygon, 80 that each side is a chord ; but 
in this case it is more usual to say the poly- 
gon is inscribed, than the circle is circumscrib- 
ed. 

CIRCUMSCRITTION. (circumscription 
Latin.) 1. Determination of particular form 
or magnitude (Ray). 2. Limitation; boundarji 
(Shakspearc). 

CIRCUMSCRI'PTIYE. a. (from drcum* 
scriho.) Enclosing the superficies (Grew). 

CIRCUMSPE'CT. a. (drcuinspeclum, 
Lat.) Cautious; watchful on all sjdes(Boy/p). 

CIRCUMSPE'CTION. s. (firoiii circum* 
spect.) Watchfulness on every side ; caution; 
general attention (Clarendon). 

CIRCUMSPE'CTIVE. o. (drcimspectum, 
Latin.) Attentive; vigilant; cautious (Pope). 

ClRCUMSPE'CTlVELY. ad. (fromnV- 
cumspcc/ivr.) Cautiously ; vigilantly. 

CIRCUMSPECTLY, ad. (from drcum* 
spect.) Watchfully; vigilantly (Ray). 

CIRCUMSPE'CTNESS. (from dram* 
spect.) Caution; vigilance (fFo^/ow)* 
CPRCUMSTANCE. s. (circumstantial 
l..atiri.) 1. Something appendant or relative to 
a fact (South). 2. Accident; something ad- 
ventitious (Davies). 3. Incident; event 
(Clarendon). 4. Condition; state of affairs 
(Bentley). 

To Ci'RCUMSTANCK, V. a. To place in 
ticular situation, or relation to the things 
(Donne). 

Some circumstances are reckoned purely 
physical, not connecting any moral good or 
evil with any action ; such as killing a man 
with the right or left hand, &c. Olncrs are 
accounted properly moral, because they do 
really influence our actions, and render them 
more good ^ or e\'ll than they would have been 
without such circumstances. 

The writers of ethics .sum up all the cir<« 
cumstanccs of the actions of men in this one 
verse. 

Quir, qmd^ ubi, quibus auxiliis, ettr, quo* 
modof quando. 

Qttfi, who, denotes the auality, state, age, 
&c. of the person. Quid, wbat, the greatness, 
smallness, multitude, fewness, &:c. of the thing- 
Uli, where, the place. Quibus auxiliis, with 
what assistances, the instruments, means, &c. 
C/ir, why, on what account, with what view. 
Quomodo, how, the quality of the action, as 
to intention or remissness, designedness, or 
casualty, secrecy, or openness. Quando, when, 
the time; as on a noliday, at the hour of 
prayer &c. 
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Cl'RCUMSTANT. a. (circimsians, Lat.) 
Surro^'ndiugj environiiiK (Digit//). 
CJUClMSTA'NTIAL. a, (circumf/afilta^ 
low Latin.) l. Accidental; not essential 
(South). 3. IncidenUl; casual (i>o7?ne). 3. 

rnll of small events;' particular (Prior). 

Circumstantial evidence, in law, 
or the doctrine of presumption, takes place next 
to posiiiye proof: circumstances which either 
’ necessarily or usually attend facts of a particular 
nature, that cannot be demonstratively evinced, 
are called presumptions, and are only to be re- 
lied on till the contrary In; actually proved, 
Evidence and Presumption. 

CmCUxMSTANTlA'LITY. s. (from ciV- 
c/imtaf/tittl.) The appendage of circumstances. 

CIRCUMSTA'NTIALLY. ac/. l. Accord- 
ing to circumstance; not essentially; ac- 
cidentally (Glanvilie). 3 Minutely; exactly 
(Broome). 

To ClllCUMSTA'NTIATE. r. «. (from 
eircu/nsta/ice.) 1. To place in particuLir cir- 
cumstances (lira.). 2. To place in a par- 
ticular condition (Swift). 

CIRC UMSTANT’l BUS, in law, is used 
for tiic supplying, and making up the nunilier 
ofjiirors (in case any impannellcd appear not; 
or ap|)earing, he challenged by either party), 
by adding to them so many of the ;)ersons pre- 
sent, or standing by, as will serve the turn. 
This act of supplyiiig is usually called Talcs dc 
circiuustantibus. 

7b emeUMVA'LLATE. v. o. («Vc«w- 
rnllo, I^lin.) To enclose round with trenches 
or fortifications. 

UlllCUMVALLATION. 4, (from chrum^ 
vai/nic.) 1. Tlic art or art of casting up fortifi- 
cations round a place (IFatts). 

CiRcuMVALLATioN, or lluc of circuHi- 
vallaiion, in military affairs, implies a for- 
• tiiication of earth, consisling of u parapet and 
trench, made round the towr in tended lobe 
teieged, when any molestation is apprehended 
from parties of the enemy, which may march 
to relieve the place Care is to he taken to have 
the most exact plan of it possible ; and upon 
this the line of circninvallation and the utrack 
-arc projected. This line, being a fortiticaiion 
op]K)3C(l to an enemy that may come from the 
open coniilry to relieve the besieged, ought to 
have its defences directed against them ; that is, 
■so as to fire from the town ; and the besiegers 
are to be encamped behind this line, and be- 
Uveni it and the place. 'J-lie camp should be 
as innch as possible out rf ilic reach of the shot 
of the place ; and the line of circumvallaliou, 
which IS to he fartlicr <listjnt from ihe place 
than the camp, ought still more to be out cf 
.the reach of its ariilUry. See Fortifica * 

.TIOxV. 

. UIRCUMVE'CTION. 4. (cirrumverfio, 
Iialin. V 1 . The act of « jr.ying vountf. 2. The 
state of being carried round. 

7'« CilU^UiVlYK'NT. v.a. (cirrimvemo, 
I..at.yi!o deceive ; to .cheat ; to delude ( h nollcs). 

. ciJu;uMvr.'.\TiON...v. (I'roin ciraim^ 
Fraud; impetsture; cheat (CrUirr) 

2. IVsveutioiii preoccupation ’ Sh ihs/.car":. 
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To CIRCUMVE'ST. ». a. (.cireumvettio, 
Latin.) To cover round with a garnienr. 
(JFotton). 

CIRCUMVOLATION. « (circumvoU, 
Latin.) llie act of flyinground. 

To ClRCUMVOLvE. v. a. (circumvolvo, 
Latin.) To roll round (Glanvilie). 

CIRCUMVOLUTION, r. (vircumvolulus, 
Latin.) 1. The act of rolling round. 2. The 
state of being rolled round (Athuthnot). 3. 
The thing rolled round another (fVilkins). 4. 
In architecture, the turns of the spiral line of 
the ionic order. 

CIRCUS, in antiquity, a'^Iarge building, 
either round or oval, used for the exhibiting oi 
shows to the people. The Roman circus wdi 
a large oblong ecfificc, arched at one end ; en- 
compassed with ))orticos, and furnished with 
rows of scats, placed ascending over each other. 
In the middle was a kind of foot-bank, or emi- 
nence, with obelisks, statues, and posts at each 
end. This served them for the courses of their 
Hgce ai.d quadriga*. There were no less than 
ten circuses at Rome : the largest was built by 
the elder Tarquin, called Circus Maximus, be- 
tween the A\entine and Palatine mounts. 

Circus (Carnes of the), ^Yhich some call 
Circensian games, were combats celebrated in 
the circus, in honour of Consus the god of 
councils; and thence also culled Consnulia. 
These games were instituted by Evaiider, and 
re-c»tahlislicd by Romulus. 

ClHKNCESTEll, a borough in Glonecster- 
shirc, with markets on Mondays and Fridays. 
The ruins of the walls are yet visible : it had a 
famous castle and an abbey. Many Uuman 
antiquities have l)eeii discovered ; atid licre live 
Homan roads crossed each other. 'I'his town 
contains about 41.30 inhabitants. It is one of 
the greatest marts in lilngland for wool, sends 
tv. •> members to parliament, and is seated on 
the liver C'hurin. l.at. .51. 43 N. l^)ri.l.68\V. 

Cl RKN ITZ, in geography. See Zi k c ii - 
njtzer. 

CIRRIFEROUS LEAF. In botany, a 
teiidri!-beiiri:?g leaf, as in fnmaria capreulata 
and claviculaia. C'irrifcroiis peduncle: a ten- 
driUheariiig |)eflimcle; as in eardiobjwrnuim 
and \ itis. 

CllUlOSE LEAF. In liotany. Terminat- 
ing in a cirrus or tendril: as in glbriosa, flagel- 
laria, lathyris, &c. 

botany, (ciiri, capilU intorti, 
frizzled hair.) Some derive it from xspaf, a 
born ; others from to shear ; oihers from 
<7X15.0;, a hard tumour; others again from cir- 
ciiiii, q. capilH circum lorti; such is the u»- 
ccTlainty of deri\^tion. Linn^us explains it to 
be, vinculum filtforme spirale, quo planta alio 
corpori aihgatur. He writes it with an h. Sen 
iFNORll.. 

CIRRU.S, in antiquity, a kind of knotted 
Irir.w added to the borders of carnieiiK 
< 1U.S0( hl.h,* (xtfffoxviv, from xifffof, a 
vanx or dilmaiioti of a vein, and a m- 
:i.oiir). 1 he disease commonly but improiierly 
id\U'i\ t-iRcocELE, which see. ^ 

( IRSOWmiALIMA, {from 
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slimI AfAtoVaO a varicoM dllatalion of lYie * CISSUS. Wild grape. In b6tanj» 0 mas 
vessels of the tunica conjunctiva. See Ofh* of the class tetrandria» order monogyuia. Berrj^ 
THAX.M1A. .one-seeded» surrounded vrith the calyx* and 

CISALPINE* any thing on this side the four^arted corol. Nineteen species : East 
.Alps. The Romans divided Gaul and the and West Indies, Cape, South America. The 
coun^ now ^Icd Lombardy* into Cisalpine stems are generally climbing, with tendriU 
and Transalpine. That which was Cisalpine that cling hold of whatever support thw may 
with regard to the Romans, is Transalpine with meet with iii other plants or props. C. trU 
regard to us. Our Gallic neighbours have .foiiata, a native of Jamaica, is a shrub with a 
lately revived the term, calling Italy, after red flower, and climbs above the tallest trees 
they hod conejuered it, the Cisalmnc republic, of the islai^. The fruit is sometimes eaten by 
ClSLEU, in Hebrew chronology, the ninth the natives as an esculent, 
month of their ecclesiastical, and tnirrl of their CIST. i. (m/a, Latin.) A case; a tegu« 
civil year, answering to part of our November meat. 

and December. CPSTED. a. (from cir/.} Enclosed in a 

CJSSAMPELOS. In botany, a genus of cist, 
the class dioecia, order rnonadelphia. Male; CISTELA.Tn the entomology of Fabricius, 
calyx four-leaved ; corollcss ; nectary wheel- a tribe of insects belonging to the order coleop-^ 
aha|>ed; stamens four. Female: calyx one- tera, and genus ciyploceptialus. See Cry tto- 
leaied, ligulale-roundish ; coroliess; styles cephalus. 

three; berry oncrscedcd. Five i^pecies; natives CISTERCIANS, in church-history, a re-« 
of the West Indies or the Cape. The two ligioo&orderfluindefl in the ilth century bySu 
chief arc; Robert, a Benedictine. They became so 

1..C. pareira; with peltate leaves, heart- powerful, that they governed almost all Europe, 
shaped, cmarginate, entire: the pareira brava ixith in spirituals and temporals. Cardinal dc 
of the dispensatories. Vitri, describing their observances, says, th^ 

2. C. caapeba : the roo( of which applied neither wore skins nor shirts ; nor ever ats 
exlernully is said to be an antidote against the flesh, except in sickness ; and abstained from 
bite of venemous serpents. It is a native of fish, eggs, milk, and cheese : they lay upoa 
Jamaica, and the warmest |>arts of America; straw-beds, in tunics and cowls ; they rose at 
with entire leaves, petioled at the base. midnight to prayers : they spent the day in 

CISSOID, ill the higher geometry, is a labour, reading, and prayer ; and in all their 
curve line of tlie second order, invented by exercises observed a continual silence. The 
Dioclcs, an ancient Greek geometrician, for habit of the Cistercian monks is a white 
the purpose of tinding two continued mean lohe in the nature of a cassock, with a black 
proportionals between two other given lines, scupulary and hood, and is girt with a woollen 
The gencrutiou of this curve may be thus given, gircilc. The nuns wear a white tunic, and a 
On the extremity B of the diameter AB of the black scapulacy and girdle, 
circle AOB (See Cissuid, PI. 6.) erect the in- CISTERN, denotes a reservoir, or vessel 
detiinte pcrpeiulicular CBD, to which from serving as a receptacle for rain oc oilier water, 
the other extremity A draw several lines cui- for the necessary uses of a family. Thus, there 
ling the circle in I, O, N, &c. and upon these are Icad-cisierus, jar-cisterns, te. Anciently 
lines set oltjhe corresponding coud dismnc^, there were cisterns all over the country in Ph- 
viz. IIM — Al, bO — AO, C.'L — AN, &c. lestine. There w'cre some likewise in- cities 
then the curve Vim drawn through all the and private houses. A*, the cities for the most 
points M, O, L, &c. is the cissoid. Other «xirt were built in mountains, and the rains fUl 
methods of constructing iliis curve may be seen regiilnrlv in Judea at two seasons of the year 
ill Newton’s L ni\ ersal Arithmetic, and Enter- only, in spring and autumn, people were oblig- 
son on Curve JJnc {q |ii»cp water in cisterns lu the country for 

Cisso 1 D (Properties of the). 1 . The curve |he use of iheir cattle, and in cities for the con- 
has two iimniic legs A MOL, A wo/, meeting venience of the inhabitants. There are still 
in a cusp A, and tending continuiiliy towards cisterns of very large dimensions to be seen in 
the indelinite line CBD, which is their com- p.|fo sonic whereof are 150 races long, 
mon asymptote. 2. The curve passes through 54 ^vide. There is one to be seen at 
Oand o, points in tno circle equally distant Kamah of paces in length, and 2H in 
from A and B; or it bisects each semicircle, breadth. WJIs and cisterns, springs and 
3. Letting fall perpendiculars MP, IK from fountains, arc generally confounded in scrip- 
aiiv correbpoiuling points I, M, then is AP = language. 

A 1-^* As the water collected in leaden cisterns is 

Al ; PR : ; Ml ; AI . So that, il the dia- apt to corrupt, cither by stagnating for several 
meter AB besa, the absciss Al ^x, and luc Javs, when the pipes happen to he obstructed, 
ordinate I M ; then is .r : a —a’ : : y*; a*, ^r'by the ilopsition of feculent matter, as w’ell 
— Xt which is the equation of the as ilie incrustation formed in such vessels, it 
curve. 5. The whole infinitely long cissoidal follows that they ought to be frequently clcatis- 
sjjace, containcfl between the infinite a.wniptotc cd of the copious scuimeiit they contain. This 
BCD, and the curves J^OAe/, &c. of the attrition is 'the more necessary, as lead is a 
cissoid, in equal to .triple the generating circle tTM||||bliablc to he dissolved by acids; and, in 
AOJjj^A. (i. Ail cisaoids arc simitar f'gures. Uimatalc, proves a slow, but fatal poison. 
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the aci^t]r contained in stagnant 
water which ha8» in its course, been iniprcg- 
Hated with animal and vegetable particles, 
cannot be very considerable, yet it will be more 
safe, and prudent, to prevent the formation of 
such acids, by an early attention to the purity 
of the water. See Filtration. 

Cl STOULKS, ill botany. See Allium. 
CISTULA. Sec Catoptric cistula. 
CISTUS. Rock*rose. In botiny, a genus 
of the class polyandria, order monogynia. 
Calyx of five unequal leaves; petals five ; cap- 
sule superior, angular, thrcc^valved, many 
seeded. Seventy-eight species ; chiefly natives 
of Spain and theMecliterianeaii coasts. They 
may be thus subdivided. 

JI. Without stiiniles ; shrubby. 

R Without stipules; under shrubs. 

C. Without stipules; herbaceous. 

D. With stipules; herbaceous. 

E. With stipules ; under shrubs. 

C. creiicus, so called from its frequency in 
the isle of Crete, produces from its leaves the 
cum ladannm of the shops. This genus 
throughout almost the whole of its species af- 
fords elegant ornaments to our gardens, as well 
in regiird to their foliage, which is for the most 
part ever-green, and ocautifully variegated in 
shades, as their flowers, which are chiefly 
white, purple, and yellow. These flowers last 
only a single day, but there is a perpetual suc- 
cession 01 new ones from the same plant for 
fix weeks or two months. The greater part of 
them may be propagated either from seeds or 
cuttings, and thrive best on a dry soil. C. 
hcltantliemum or dwarf cistiis, is the species 
most frequently met with in our own gardens, 
and requires no other care than to oc kept 
clear from weeds. 

CxsTUS (Marsh). In botany. See I.e- 

HUM. 

CrsTus (Lesser marab). See Amdro- 
MEDA. 

■ CisTUS (Nettle- leaved). SccTurnera. 
CrsTUS (Rape of). See Asakum. 

CIT. s. (contracted from cilhcu.) An in- 
habitant of a city ; a pert low townsman. 

CiTADRL, a place fortified with four, five, 
or six !)astions, built on a convenient ground 
near a city ; that it may command it in case 
of a rebellion. The city therefore ii> not forti- 
fied on the part oppoute to the citadel, though 
the citadel is against the city. The best form 
for a citadel is u pciiUiYon, a square being too 
weak, and a hexagon too big. 

CI'l'AL. (from citf.) I. Reproof; im- 
j^ichmcnt (Shaksptare). ‘J. Suniinons; cita- 
tion ; call into court, r?. Quotation; citation. 

CITATION, j. (cilafio, Laiin.) l.The 
calling a person before a judge {.Ayliffe). 2. 
Quotation ; tiic addnrtion of any passage from 
another author. 3. Tiie |Kissage or words 
noted {WhUs), 4. Eniuneration ; mention 
Harvey). 

CITATOUY. a. (from fo nfe.> Having 
the power or form ofeiution iAj/ffffh), 

To CITE. V. a. (ci/o, Latin.)' L To sum- 
mon to answer In a court. 2. To enjoin ; to 
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call upon another authoritatively; to direct) 
to summon (Pmr). 3. To quote (Ht^ker^ 
CITER. s. (from cite.) 1. One who cites 
into a court. 3. One who quotes ; a quoter 
iAiierlkru)* 

C1TE'&. s. (from ci7.) A city woman 
{Dry den). 

CITHARA. SeeCiNYRA. 
CITHARCEDI, in antiquity, an order of 
mnsicians always taking the precedency. 

CITHAREXYLUM. Fiddle-wood. In 
botany, a genus of the class didynamia, order 
angiosperniia. Calyx five-toothed, campanu- 
late; corol funncl-forni, wheel-shapcrf, the 
divisions villous above and equal ; drupe two- 
seeded ; nuts two-celled. Six sjKcics j natives 
of the West Indies and South America. In 
their natural cliinatcs beautifnl ever-greea, tall 
trees; but among ourselves they never appear 
otherwise than as eveY-green shrubs, and re- 
quire the warmth of the stove to exist in any 
way. They may be propagated by seeds oc 
cuttings. 

CITIZEN, a native or inhabitant ol a city, 
vested with the freedom and liberties of it. The 
term citizen became general among the French 
people during the lime of the republic. A 
citizen of Home was distinguished from a 
stranger, because be belonged to no certain 
commonwealth subject to the Romans. A 
citizen is cither by birth or election ; and sons 
maydciivcthe right from their fathers. 'Fo 
maxc a good Roman citi7.cn, it was necessary 
to be an inhabitant of Rome, to be inrnlled iix 
one of the tribes, and to be capable of dignities 
Those to whom were granted the rights ami 
pru il^cs of Homan citizens, were only hono- 
raiy citizens. It was not lawful to scourge a 
citizen of Rome. Sec Acts xxii. 24 — 29. 

CFtizen. a. Having the qualities of a 
citizen {Shakspeare), 

CITCILK, a musical instrument, much like 
the dulcimer. 

CITRAGO. Sec Melissa. 

CITRARl A. See Mel iss a. 

^ (’lTlLYr.S, arc .salts formed by the union of 
citric acid with diflerciit bases. They are all 
depnn posable by heat by the strong mineral 
acids, and by some of th'* vcgeUible ones. The 
principal citrats arc the following: 

CUrat of aju/notiia, which is prepared by 
saturating lemon juice with carbonat of am- 
monia ; it is very soluble, but diflicult of crys- 
tallization.^ It is employed in medicine. Cilral 
oj harytes is formed by pouring barytic water 
into a .solution of citric acid, till the acid is sa- 
tnrated, when the oitrat is deposited, lir&t in 
jwwdcr, and afterwards in crj’Stals. dirai of 
/i»n? is prepared by dissolving carbonat of lime 
in.citric acid, and is always formed when the 
acid is obtained from lemon juice by means ol* 
lime or chalk. It is usually ‘in the state of a 
white powder; scircclv soluble in water; but 
IS rendered extremely .so’ubic by an excess of 
acid, and mav l)c obtained from that solution 
m crystals. CUral of magnesia is produced by 
dissolving carbonat of magncsii in citric acid, 
and evaporating the solution, when citrat 
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vises in the vessel in a mushroom form 9 vrhite 
ajM opaque. Citrat ^ potash is, in like 
mwner, prepared by dnmlvingthe carbonai of 
potoh in citric acid, and evaporating. This 
salt ciystalliaes, but with difficulty, and is very 
deliquescent, it has loi^ been used in m^t- 
cine, and forms the chiet ingredient in saline 
draughts. Citrat of soc/a, may be procured by 
a similar process $ and by proper evaporation it 
may be ohtained in a crystalline form. It is 
very soluble, and slightly effioresceiit. The 
metallic citrats have been but little examined, 
and not applied to any use. 

CITUE'A. SeeLiMOif. 

CITRIC ACID, or Acid of lemons, so 
called because it is obtained in greater abund- 
ance from the juice of that fruit than from any 
other substance; exists, when pure, in the 
form of colourless, alum-shaped crystals, cither 
pyramidal or rhomhoidul : its tustc is so in- 
tensely sour, as to be even {lainful ; but when 
liilutccl it is exceedingly pleasant : it is so so- 
luhlc that one ounce of dibtilled water will dis- 
solve an ounce and a half of acid, in a moderate 
heat ; and boiling water will dissolve twice its 
own weight. It acts upon iron, zinc, tin, lead, 
and various other metals. Being composed of 
carbon and hydrogen,' united with oxygen, 
nitric acid, by allering the proportion of its 
principles, converts it into oxalic and some- 
times into acetic acid. It is decomposable by 
heat. It is used fur various diuncstic purposes ; 
also in incdiciuc, and in the arts, particu- 
larly by calico-printers, for discharging colour. 
Its crystals are not altered by exposure to the 
air. (Combined with earthy, alkaline, and 
metallic bases, it forms the salts called citrats. 
This acid may also be procured from unri|)c 
grapes, cranberries, oranges, and other sour 
Iriiit ; and has been formed, by Vauquelin, 
from gum, by the oxyiiiuriatic acid. 

Schccle was the first jicrsod who obtained 
this acid in a state of purity, and pointed out its 
peculiar properties ; bis method, which is still 
in frequent use, is as follows: saturate lemon 
juice, wliilc boiling, with powdered chalk, 
adding it gradually till all cfterv esccncc ceases. 
A whitish powder, composed of citric acid and 
lime (citrat of lime) falls to the bottom, leav- 
ing the mucilage, &c. in the supcniaiant liquor, 
which may be thrown away. The citrat of 
lime is then to be washed with water* till it 
passes off colourless. Let sulphuric acid be 
added to the precipitate, equal in weight to the 
chalk, but previously diluted with about six. 
times its weight of water. If the mixture be 
boiled* for a few minutes, the sulphuric acid 
combines with the lime, and the citric acid 
passes into the liquor. After straining off the 
latter, it is to be evaporated slowly to the con- 
sistence of a syrup, and left a few days to cry- 
stallize. A small exccss'of sulphuric acid is ne- 
cessary, for without it the citric acid will only 
concrete, and not crystaHize, In preparing the 
acid in the great w^ay, it is requisite to redissolve 
the ciy^Uils first obtained, filter the solution, 
and again crystallize, until llie acid is reduced 
to a state of perfect purity. Mr, Accum ob- 
VOIrf, 'Ilf, 
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serves that four parts of chalk require for satu- 
ration ninety-four partsof lemonj nice, and that 
seven |iarts and a half of citrat of lime are thus 
produced ; to decompose which he says nearly 
twenty parte of sulphuric acid are necessary. 

It appears from the same aiuhor that citric acid 
may now be manufactured at a much cheaper 
rate than was formerly thought possible. In 
the above process the complete separation of 
the citric acid from the sulphat of lime and ex- 
tract, may be much facilitated by the addition 
of a little alcohol towards the end of the first 
evaporation, and interrupting the heat. The 
following is the process given by Richter : sa- 
turate lemon juice with potash, and then add a 
solution of acetited lead, as long as any precipi- 
tate, which is very copious, continues to fall 
down. This is chiefly citrat of lend. Wash 
it, and digest with dilute sulphuric arid, as in 
the former process, which unites with the 
lead, and sets at liberty the ritric acid : then 
evaporate thejiquor to a thick consi>t."nce, aikl 
a few drops of nitric aci<l, ami crystallize. 1ft 
preparing the ^icid for the table, ligwever, 
Schccle’s method is certainly preferable, on ac- 
count of the danger aUendiug the use of lead m 
its acid cornbiiiatioiis. 

Citric acid is sometimes adulterated witli 
tartareous ; and the presence of this latter acid 
may he thus detected : add to a saturated solu- 
tion of snipliat of potash in cold water, a cjUiin- 
tity of a saturated solatiou of the acid to be 
tried; if* it contain any linlareous acid, the 
mixture will deposit in a ‘•horl time a number 
of minute grains of tartar ; but if it comists 
only of citric acid, it will rciudiu clear. 

Lemon juice is partially clarified for the sake 
of preserving it for commercial or domcsiie 
piir|K)scs in various ways; sometimes by suf- 
Icring it to remain at rest in a cold cellar for a 
day or two ; ^bmetimes by first boiling it, and 
then siiflering it to cool ; sometimes it is con- 
centrated by ircezing, and at others, auditions 
of dificrent kinds tire made to it, ns brandy, 
alcohol, or sulphuric acid. But the best way 
is to evaporate it considerably by a ggifle heat, 
after it has been paniaily elaiified’by rest : it 
will then keep in hollies for many years with- 
out alteration, and inaythus.be conveniently 
Iransjjorted from .place'lo place. In this state 
it is callttl rob of leriiuns. . Other particulars 
may be found under the term Lemon juice. 
(Accum. llces. Thomson. Grcn, Nicholson. 
tefc.) 

Cl'TRlNE. o. (ct/rmMs, Latin.) Lemon co- 
loured ; of a dark yellow. ( Floyer ) . 

Ci'TRiNK. (nroin ciOvwttJ, Lat.) A species’ 
of crystal of an extremely pure, clear, and fine 
texture, generally free from blemishes (Hill). 

CITRON, in botany. See Citrus. 

Citron-water, a cordial, is made of fine 
thill lemon ]iee1, eighteen ounces, orange );ccl 
nine ounces, nutmegs four ounces, recti lie<l 
spirit of wine two gallons and a half: these 
sliould be digested lu balueo-mari® for one 
night, then drawn otV with a slow fiie, and as 
much water added as will just make the matter 
milky (aboijt seven quarts) ; the w^qle to be 
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sweetened with two pounds of loaf-so^r, or 
- fine sugar-candy. Some hang in a cToth in 
the head of the still, sprinkled with ainbergrise 
in powder, or its essence, by way of improving 
thoflavoiir of the composition. 

CITKUL, In botany. See Citrullus 
and CucuRBiTA. • 

CITRULLUS. Sicilian citrul, or water- 
melon. The seeds of this plant; cuciirbita ci- 
triillus ; foliis multipartitis, of Linn^us, were 
formcily used medicinally, but now only to re- 
produce the plant. Water-melon is cooling, 
and somewhat nutritious ; but so soon begins 
to ferment, as to prove highly noxious to some 
stomachs, and bring on spasms, diarrhoeas, 
cholera niorbue, colics, ^kC. See Cucur- 
BITA. 

CITRUS- Citron, orange, and Icinon-tree. 
A genus of the class nolyauelphia, order ico- 
sandria. Calyx five-cleft ; petals five, oblong; 
anthers twenty : the filaments united into va- 
rious bodies ; berty uine-celle<l. Six species : 
all natives of Asia. 

1 . C. angulata ; small glutinous fruit, an- 

• 2 C. .Ta])onica ; fruit the size of a cherry. 

3. C. deciiiiiana, or shaddock; small fruit. 

4. C. trifoliata. These three arc scarcely 
worth particularising farther. Tlie last is a 
thorny shrub, with fruit resembling the medlar. 

5. C. medica. Citron-tree, with linear pe- 
tioles ; leaves ovute, pointed, lliejeinon-tree 
is but a variety of c. incdica, and there are se- 
veral other varieties. 

6. C. aiirantiuni; with winged petioles, 
leaves acute, stem shrubby. The chief varieties 
of c. aurantiuni are, 

«. Seville-orange; the hardiest and at the 
same time the most beautiful of the entire 
s])ecics. liven in our own country it grows 
strong and easily, and produces excellent 
fruit when properly managed, 
fi, China-orange ; the leaves of this variety 
are less, and the tree smaller than the 
former: the fruit also differs in being 
smooth, thin rinded, and sweet, while 
that of the Seville-orange is larger, rough 
rindcr), and sour. 

y, Forhidden fruit; in trunk, leaves, and 
llowtr, this has a strong resemblance to 
the last ; but the ripe fruit is larger and 
oblong. 

1 . Horn^-orange ; a tree of mcKlerate size ; 
the rind of whose fruit breaks into lamina: 
like horn, whence its trivial name. 

. I. lIermaphroditc-( range ; a moderate sized 
tree, with a fruit intermixing the ap- 
pearance of c. medica and c. aurantiiim. 
Dwarf or nutmeg-orange, with a lon^ 
stem and small bushy head, growing two 
or three feet high, with very small fruit. 
The seeds from rotten lemons or citrons are 
generally preferred for raising stocks for bud- 
ding, whether for oranges or fo'r lemons. Rut 
tlwrp is a much more expeditious w.^ of sup- 
pfyini onr green-houses by purchasing such 
trm as arc brought over every year nonR Italy. 
These are as large when we receive dieii as 


those of our own produce will be in ted df 
twenty years growth Mand though they hawi 
but small heads then, will be brought to have 
very good ones in three years, and to produce 
very nne fruit. In the choice of these tfees, 
those which have two buds in stock are pre- 
ferable to those which have only one ; and the 
straitness of the stem, freshness of the branchesl, 
and plumpness of the bark, are greatly to be 
regarded. When you have purchased a proper 
number of these trees, each of them is to be 
in a tub of water, whh its head and half its 
trunk above the surface ; they are to stand m 
this three days, then they are to be taken out, 
their roots nicked, and bmshed clean, and the 
tops of the branches cut oflF, and they are to be 
planted singly, in pots just large enough to con- 
tain their roots, in a mixture of fresh earth and 
rotten cow-clung. These are to be set in a 
moderate hot tanners bark-bed, and some pot- 
shreds must be always put at the bottom ot the 
puts, to keep their notes from being stoppecl, 
and give a free passage to the water. They are 
to be mcxlerately watered at.iiroper times, and 
hy the month of June they will snoot out pretty 
long shoots, which must be stop|)C(l, in order 
to produce the lateral branches. I'hey must 
now be hardened by degrees, and in the middle 
of July must be brought into the open air, rn 
some warm situation, defi^nded from winds, 
and from the too great heat of tlie sun. In 
September they must be removed into the 
grecii-housc, and watered gently during the 
winter. In the succeeding summer, the 
branches must be stopped from growing to their 
lengths, to furnish a raod head ; and they must 
be frequently watered. And after this, they 
will require no farther management, hut to be 
new p()itcd every year ; which should be done 
in April, and the earth prepared for it a year 
beforehand, of cow-dnng and fresh earth. The 
roots should be soaked' a quarter of an hour in 
water, and afterwards scrubbed very clean, be- 
lore they arc put into the new pot. 

If old orange-trees have bail heads, the way 
to mend them is to cut them mostly ofiT, and 
proceed whh them in the same manner as with 
the trees brought from Italy. 

All orange-trees require frequent waterings, 
but these should not be large; there must al- 
ways^be a passage for the water to run off at the 
bottom of the |)ot or tub ; they must have as 
much fresh air in winter as the season will 
allow, and they should not be placed too near 
each other in the green-house. In summer 
they should be placed where they may have the 
morning and evening sun, without too much 
>vind; and they should not be housed till Oc- 
tober. 

• the chief tow'n in the 

rslanci of Minorca. It is situated on its west- 
ern coast, and contains about €00 houses. Lat. 
39. H N. lx)n. 3. 34 E. 

CITTERN, die old English name of the 
gnitar. 

CITY, according to Cowcl, is a town cor- 
porate, which hath a bishop and cathedral 
churcb j axid rt is called eivitas, opptdom, and 
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Urbar civitasi in regard it is governed by justice 
and Older of magistracy^ opptdum, because it 
oontaius a great number of inhabitants; and 
urbs^ beoauSb it is in due form surrounded 
with walls. Kingdoms have l)ccn said to con- 
tain as many cities as they have scats of arch- 
bishops and bishops: but, according to Blount, 
city is a word that hath obtained since the con- 
quest ; for, in the time of the Saxons, there 
were no cities, but all the great towns were 
called burghs, and even London was tiicn 
called Londonbuigh, as the capital of Scotland 
is called Hdtnburgh. And long after tiic con- 

a uest the word city is Osed promiscuously with 
[le burgh, as in the charter of Leicester,^ 
where it is both called civitas and burgus; 
which shows that those writers were mistaken 
who tell us every city was, or is, a bishop’s see. 
And though the word city signihes with us 
such a town corporate as hath usually a bishop 
and a cathedral church, yet it is not always so. 
Wc could easily spin out a page of conjectural 
remarks upon this subject ; but this would be 
very different from a just definition of a ^tty, 
whicli wc confess it h not in our power to 
give, except in so far as have done above, 
upon the authority of Cowel. 

The freedom of cities was first established in 
Italy, owing principally to the introduction of 
commerce. It afterwards made its way into 
France, where Louis the Gross, in order to 
create some |)ower that might counterbalance 
those potent vassals who controlled or gave 
lavv to the crown, first adopted the plan of 
conferring new privileges on the towns situated 
within his own domain. These privileges 
were oalled charters of community, by which 
he enfranchised the inhabitants, alxilishcd all 
marks of servitude, and formed them into cor- 
porations or bodies politic, to be governed by a 
council and magistrates of their own nomina- 
tion. The practice spread quickly over £u« 
ro[3e, and was adopted in Spain, England, and 
Scotland, and all the other feudal kingdoms. 

^ In England, the establishment of communi- 
ties or corporations was posterior to the con- 
ijuest. The practice was borrowed 4roin 
l'r«iiice, and the privileges granted by the crown 
were perfectly similar to those above enumer- 
uted. It is not improbable, that some of the 
towns in England were formed into cor|X)Ta- 
tions under the Saxon kings ; and that the 
charters granted by the knights of the Norman 
race were not charters of enfranchisement from 
a Htate of slavery, but a confirmation of privi- 
l^cs which they had already enjoyed. The 
English cities, however, were very inconsider- 
able in the twelfth century. A clear pcoof of 
this occurs in the history just referred to. 
Fiiz-Stcphen, a contemporary author, gives a 
description of the city of London in the reign 
of Henry II. and the terms in wHlch he speaks 
of its trade, its wealth, and the number of its 
inhabitants, would suggest no inadequate idea 
of its state at present, when it is the greatest 
and most opulent city in Europe. But all 
ideas of grandeur and magiii licence arc merely 
compafative. It appears from Peter of Blots, 


archdeacon of London, who flourished in* the 
same reign, and who had good opportunity of 
being informed, that this ci^, of which Intz* 
Stephen gives such a pompous account, con- 
tained no more than 40,000 inhabitants. Vie 
Other cities were small in proportion. 

CITIES (Impcriul), an appellation given to 
those cities of Germany immediately subject 
to the emperor ; they make a part of the Ger'*^ 
manic body, are governed by their own ma- 
gistrates, have the privilege of coining money, 
and assist at the diet of the empire. They are 
forty-eight in all, and arc distinguished in ge- 
neral by their prosperity and opulence. 

GIVES, la botany. See Allium. 

CIVET. In natural histofy. See Vi- 

VEKKA. 

CrVlC. a. (civicus, Lat.) Relating to civil 
honours; not military (Pope). 

CIVIC US, an epithet applied to a kin<l of 
crown, made of oaken leaves; anciently be-* 
stowed by the Romans on tliosc who saved the 
life of a fellow-citizen in a battle, or an assault. 
The civic crown was exceedingly esteemed, 
and was even given as^^iti honour to Augiibtus; 
who on this occasion struck coins witli this de- 
vice, ob cives seriates. It was also granted to 
Cicero, after his discovery of Catiline's conspi- 
racy. Sec CitowN. 

CIVIDAD DE LAS PALMAS, an epis- 
copal town of the island of Canary. Lat. 28. 

6 N. Lon. 15. 22 W. 

CfviDAD Real, i town of New Castile, 
in Spain, gO miles S. of Madrid. Lat. 38. 68 
N. Lon. 3. 2.5 W. ^ 

CiviDAD Rodrigo, an episcopal town of 
Leon, in Spain, 115 miles W. of Madrid. 
Lat. 40. 33 N. I-on. 5. 58 W. • 

CiviDAD Di Friuli, an ancient town of 
Friuli, in Italy, belonging to the Venetians. 
Lat. 46. 12 N. Lon. 13. 15 E. 

CI^^IL. a. {civilh, Latin.) 1. Relating to 
the community ; political ; relating to the city 
or government (/itfoler). 2. Not in anarchy ; 
not vfM (Roscommon). 3. Not foreign; in- 
testine (Bacon). 4. Nut ecclesiastical ; as, 
the ecclesiastical courts arc controlled by the 
civil. ^5. Not natural; as, a person banished 
is said to suffer civil, though not natural, death. 

6. Not military ; as, the civil magistrate’s au- 
thority is obstructed by war. 7. Not criminal ; 
as, this is a civil process, not a criminal prose- 
cution. 8. Civilized ; not barbarous (Spea* 
ser). g. Complaisant; gentle; well bred 
(Dryden), 10. Grave; soocr (ilfiV/on). 11. 
Relating to the ancient consular or imperial 
government (Skakspeare). 

Civil DEATH, any thing that re.treuchesor 
cuts off a man from civil society, asa coudem- 
iiution to the hulks, perpetual banishment, 
condemnation to dc>ith, outlawry, and excom- 
munication. • 

Civil law, is that law which every parti- 
cular nation, commonwealth, or city, has esta- 
blished |)cculiarly for itself. The civil law is 
either written or unwritten ; and the writteo 
law js.piihlic or private ; fjublic, which iinme- 
dlauly t<>^ards the state of the comnionwealth* 
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99 the enacting and execution of laws, consult- 
ations about war and |)eace, cstablihliment of 
things relating to •religion, &c. ; private, that 
more iiuniediatcly has respect to the concerns 
hf^very particular person. The unwritten 
law, is custom introduced by the tacit consent 
of the |>cople only, without any particular es- 
tablishment. The authority of it is p;reat, and 
it is equal with a written law, if it he wholly 
lut interrupted, and of a long continuance. 

'J'he civil law is allowed in this kingtlom in 
the two unirevsitics, for the training up of stu- 
dents, iS:r. in matters of foreign treaties between 
princes ; marine aif.iirs, civil and criminal ; in 
the ordering of martial causes ; the judgment of 
ensigns and arms ; rights of honour, &c. 

('j viL LIST, the xiioney allolte<i for the sup- 
port of the king’s, household, and for defraying 
.ceruiu charges of government. 

(’iviL WAR, a war between people of the 
same state, or the citizens of the same city. 
•Civil year, is the legal year, or annual 
account of time, which every government a p- 
jioints to be used within its own doiiiinion>, 
and is so called in contradistinction to the na- 
tural year, which is measured exactly by the 
revolution of the heavenly bodies. 

CIVILIAN, ill general, denotes something 
tielonging to the civil law; but more especially 
the doctors and professors thereof are called ci- 
vilians : of these we have a college or society 
in London, known the name of Doftors- 
cumnums. 

CIVPLITY. 8. (from riW.) l. Freedom 
i .from barbarity {Davies). 2. Politeness; com- 
plaisance; elegance of behaviour {Clarendon), 
3. Rule of decent ; practice of politeness. 

To CPVILIZE. V, a. (from riei/.) To re- 
claim from savageness and bnitality {trailer), 
CI'VlLIZEil. s. (iVom ciciike.) He that 
reclaims others from a wild and savage life. 

erVILLY. ad. {from aril.) 1. In a man- 
ner relating to government. 2. Not crimi- 
nally {Ayhffe). 3. Politely; complaisant }y ; 
gently ; without rudeness ( Collier) . 4. With- 
out (^y or gaudy colours {Bacon). 

. CIVlTA 1)1 PENNA, an episcopal town 
of Naples, in Italy. Lat. 42. 27 Lon. 
14. 52 E. 

CiviTA Castellana, a town of St. 
Peter’s Patrimony, in Italy, 25 miles N. of 
Rome. Lat. 42. 25 N. Lon. 12. 35 E. 

CiviTA Vecchia, a sea-port town of St. 
Peter’s Patrimony, in Italy. The pope’s galleys 
are stationed here ; and it has been made a free 
port. This is the ancient Centum Celias. 
Lit. 42. 5 N. Lou. 1 1 . .5 1 E. 

CIZE. 5. (from incisa, Lat.) The quantity, 
of any thing, with regard to its cxtfenial form : * 
often written sizt {Oreu*), 

CLACK. 8. {klaiclfen, German, to rattle.) 
I. Any thing that makes a kisting and impor- 
tunate noise : generally used in contempt for 
the tongue {Prior), j. The Clack of a will. 
A bell Dial rings when more corn is required 
tf) be put in ; or, that which strikes die hopper 
and promotes the running of the corn {Bel- ^ 
lerton). 
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Clack, v.n. (from the noun.) 1. Ttr 
make a chinking noise. 2. To let the tongue 
run. 

CLACKMANNAN, a small county of 
Scotland, having Fifeshireon the E., Perth- 
shire bn the N. and W., and Sttrlingshire on 
the S. Tills shire, together with Kinross, 
sends one lucmber to parliament. Its chief 
town has the same name. Lat. 56. 5 N. Lon. 
3. 40 W. The county has 10,858 inhabit- 
ants. 

CLAD. part. prei. Clothed; invested 

{Sic\ft). 

CLADENTERIA, in antiquitv, a festival 
/celebrated at the time of pruning the vines. 

• CLaGENFURT, a strong town of Carin- 
thia, iif Germany, subject to the house of 
Austria. It is 150 miles S.W. of Vienna, 
l^at. 46. 53 N. Lon. 14. 80 E. 

ToCTiAlM. v.a. (from darner^ Fr.) To 
demand of right; to require authoritatively 
{Locke), 

('laim. $. (from the verb.) 1. A demand of 
aHy .thing, as clue. 2. A title to any privilege 
or possession in the hands of another {Lock/), 
3. (In law.) A demand of any thing that is iti 
the j>os*ession of another {Cowell). 

CLA^IMABLE. a. (from c/en'mOThat may 
be demanded as due. 

CLAIMANT, s. (from claim.) He that 
demands any thing, as unjustly detained by an- 
other. 

C’/LA'IMER. s. (from claim.) He that 
makes u demand. 

CLAIRAULT (Alexis), of the French 
Academy of Sciences, was one of* the most il- 
lustrious inathemaiicians in Europe. He read 
to the academy in 1726, when he was nol 
thirteen years cild, a iVleinoir upon four new 
geometrical curves of his own invention ; and 
supported the character he thus laid a founda- 
tion for, by various publications from time to 
time. Tie publishco, EUmeiis de G^mi^trie, 
1741, inSvo. ; Eiemens d'Akebre, 174(i, in 
«vo. ; Tluorie de la Figure de la 'Ferre, 1743, 
ill 8vu. ; Tables de la Lurie, 17^4, in 8vo. 
He \v.is concerned also in the Journal des 
Sgavansy which he furnished with many ex- 
cellent extracts. He cliL-d in 1760. Hewa» 
one of the academicians who were sent into the 
north to determine the figure of the earth. 
See farther Montucla de llistoire des Mathe- 
matiques, tom. iv. 

CLAIR-OBSCURE. Sec Claro-ob- 

SCURO. • 

CLAMATOR, in antiquity, a domestic 
whose business was to call the ^guests to din- 
ner. > 

To CL A'MBER. v. n. To climb with dif> 
ficulty {Shakspeare. Ray). 

To CLAMM. V. n. (clemuin, Saxon.) To* 
clog with any glutinous matter {L'Eslranee), 

CLAOIl^flwESS. s. (from clammy.) V»« 
cositv;* viscidity; tenacity {Moxon). 

CLA'MMY. a, (from clamm.) Viscous; 
glutinous; tenacious; rom {Addison). 

CLA'MOROUS. a, (from damour.) Voci- 
faous; noisy; turbulent; loud (.StCf//). 
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CLA'MOUR. s. {clamor, Lat.) Outcry; 
noik; exdainalion ; vociferation CL). 

To <pt a'mour. V. n. To make outcries; to 
exclaim; to vociferate {Shukspeare). 

CLAMP, s. {damp, Prench.) 1. A piece of 
wood joined to another, as an addition of 
strength. 2. A qmintily of bricks {Mortimer). 

liKICKMAKING. 

To Ci.AMi*. tf. a. (from the noiin.) Ends of 
tables arc coiiiinoiily clamped {Moxon), 

CLAMPING, in joinery* the fitting a piece 
of board with the grain to another piece of 
board across the grain. 

CLAN. s. Ujlaa/i, in the Highlands, signi- 
fies children ) t. A family ; a race {Milton). 

2. A body or sect of persons {SiviJ't). 

The nations which overran Europe were 
originally divided into many small tribes; and 
when tiiey came to parcel out the lands which 
tlu’y had con([uered, it w^as natural for every 
Ciiioftaiii to bestow a portion, in the first j)lacc, 
upon those of his own tribe or family. These 
all held their lands of iiini ; and as the safety 
of each individual depended on the general 
union, these small soeiotics clung together, and 
wgre distinguished by some common appella- 
tion, long before the intr«)duction of surnames 
or ensigns armorial. Tiuis clanships were 
formed ; and, in a generation or two, that 
consanguinity, which was at first iii a great 
measure iinngiriarv, wa<i believed to be real. 
An artificial union* was coiivoited into a natural 
one ; men willingly followed a leader, whom 
they regarded both as the superior of their 
lands and the chief of their blood; and served 
him not only with the fidelity of vassals, but 
the aficction of friends. Against such men a 
king contended with great msadvantage ; and 
that cold bcrs ice, whidi money purchase?, or 
authority extorts, was not an equal match for 
their ardour and zeal. Robertson's UisUiry of 
Scotland, vol. i. p. 27, 28. 

^ CLA'NCULAR. a. {clancularius, Lat.) 
Clandestine ; secret ; private {Decay of Piety). 

CLANpE'STINE. a. {clnndestinus, Lat.) 
Secret ; hidden ; private {BhickmorcJ. 

CLAN DE'STIN ELY. ad. (from clandes^ 
tine.) Secretly ; privately {Swift). 

CLANG, s. {clan^orl La^.) A sliarp, shrill 
noise {Milton). 

To Clang. V. 71. {clan^o, Lat.) To clatter;' 
to make a loud shrill noise {Prior). 

CLA'NGOCR. s. {clangor. Lit.) A loud 
shrill sound {Dry den). 

CLA'NGOUS. a. (from clang.) Making a 
clang {Brown). 

CLANGULE. In ornithology. Sec Ana $. 

clank. !t. (from clang.) A loud, shrill, 
sham noise (Spectator). 

'lo clap. V. a. (clappan, Saxon.) 1. To 
strike together with a quicx motion (M). 2, 
To add one thing to another {Taylor). 3, To 
do any thitig with a sudden hasty motion, or 
uiiexpccicdly (PrfV). 4. To Ofelcbrate or 
praise by clapping the hands, to applaud 
{Dryden). 5. To infect with a venereal f^ison 
^{Wtsemgn)^*^. To Clap up. To complete 
, suddenly 
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To Clap. v.n. l. To move nimbly with a 
noise {Drydcn). 2. To enter with alacrity 
and briskness upon any thing {Shakspeare)? 3. 
To strike the hands together in applause. 

Cla.C. (from the verb.) l. A loud noise 
made by sudden collision {Swj^'f). 2. A sud- 
den or unexpected act or motion (Sivifi). 3. 
An explosion of thunder {Ilakewill). 4. An 
act of applause (/iddijron). 5. A venereal in- 
fection. (See Gonorrhgea.) 6, The ne- 
ther part of the beak of a haw^k. 

CLA'PPER. s. (from clap.) 1. One who 
claps with his hands. 2. The longue of a bell 
{Addison). 

To CLAPPERCLAW, v. a. (from clap 
and rlaw.'S To tongue beat; to scold. ^ 

CLARE, a town of Suffolk, having a mar- 
ket on Mondays. Lat. h2. 12 N. Lon. 0. 3(i 
E. 

Clare, a town of Ireland, capital of a 
county of the same name, 17 miles N.W, of 
Limerick. Lat. 62. 62 N. Lon. 8. 4(i W. 

Clare, a county of Ireland, in the pro- 
vince of Miinstcfi 66 miles in length, and 38 
in breadth ; bounded on the E. and S. by the 
Shannon, which separates it from Tipperary, 
Limerick, and Kerry ; on the W. by the ocean, 
and on the N. by Galway. It contains two 
market- towns, and 7() parishes, and sends four 
members to pnrliamcnL 
Clare (Nuns of St.), were founded at As- 
sisu in Italy, about the year 1212. These nuns 
obscrveil the rule of St. Francis, and wore ha- 
bits of the same colour with those of the Fran- 
ciscan friars : and hence were called Mino- 
resses ; and their house, without Aldgate, the 
Minories, wJierc they were settled when first 
brought over into England, about the ye;ir 
1293 . They had only three houses besides 
this. 

CLARENCIEUX, the second king at arms, 
so called from th^ duke of Clarence, to whom 
he first belonged ; for Lionel, third son to EfJ- 
ward HI. having by his wife the honour of 
Clare in tbe county of Thornoiid, was after- 
wards declared duke of Clarence-; which duke- 
dom afterwards escheating to Edward lY. he 
made this earl a king at arms. His cilice is to 
marshal and disj)ose of the funerals of all the 
lower nobility, as baronets, knights, esquires, 
on the south side of the Trtot; whence he is 
sometimes -callevl surroy or south- roy, in con- 
tradistinction to norroy- 
CLARENDON (Constitutions of), certain 
constitutions made in the reign of Henry 11. 
A. b. 11(^1 in a parliament licld at Claren- 
don, near Salisbury, whereby the king check- 
ed the power of tne pope and his clergy, and 
greatly narrowed the total exemption they 
claimed from secular jurisdiction. 

Clarenpok, the na(nieof a township of 
America, near the centre of Rutland cduiity, 
Vermont : also the name of a (xirish of Ja- 
maica, in the county of Mid<llescx ; as well as 
of the villa^ three miles cost of Salisbury, 
mentioned ;Uipve. • 

CLARET, or Clairet, pale red, a name 
which the Frepch give to such of tfieir red 
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vriDM as are not of a deep or high colour. See 
Wine. . . ^ 

The word is a diminutive of clair, bright^ 
transuarent. There are various accounts in 
the rhil. Trans, of attempts to improve the 
operation of tapping, by injecting the abdomen 
after the lympn is drawn off with claret and 
other astringents. Ibid. vol. xlix. part ii. no. 
an. 1750. 

Claret, Cl ARETUM, in the ancient phar- 
macy, was a kind of wine sweetened with 
sugar, and impregnated with aromatics ; some- 
times also called Ilippocras, or vinum Hipix)- 
craticuin ; because siip]H>sed to have been nrst 
prescribed 1^ Hippcxrrates. 

CLARICHOKD, ofMakichord, a mu- 
sical instrument in the form of a spinnet, but 
much older. It has 70 strings, and 49 or .00 
stops, which bear on five bridges ; some of the 
strings arc in unison : it is called also the dumb 
spinnet, on account of the chords being co- 
vered with pieces of cloth, which render the 
sound sweeter, and deaden it that it cannot be 
heard at a great distance. 4 

CLAIUFICA'TION. ^.^from clarify.) The 
act of making any thing clear from impurities 
(Bacon). 

Clarification, the process of clearing 
or filling any fluid from all heterogeneous 
matter or feculence, and is distinguished from 
filtration by the employment of chemlcai 
means, whereas the latter is only a mechanical 
operation. Clarification is |)erformed either by 
heat, or by the addition of some suhstanre 
syhichwiil unite with, and precipitate or raise, 
to the surface, the matter which renders ihp li- 
quor turbid. 

The substances usually employed are white 
of eggs, blood, and isinglass : the two first are 
generally used for such liquors as arc clarified 
while hot ; the last for such as are clarified in 
the cold, such as wines, &c. The whites of 
e^s are beat up into a froth, and mixed with 
the liquor, when they unite with the impure 
matters that float in it 3 and on becoming nard 
by the heat, they carry them up to the surface 
in the form of a scum, no longer dissoluble in 
the liquid. Blood operates in the same man- 
ner^ and is used in the refining of sugar, and in 
purifying the brine from which salt is made^ 
Great quantities of Uiifglass are used in clari- 
fying turbid wines : some throw into the cask 
an entire piece, which dissolves by degrees and 
forms a skin iq^n the surface, which at leugtli 
subsiding, carries down with it the feculent 
matter floating in the wine ; others dissolve the 
isinglass previously, and diffuse it through the 
liquor by stirring, or by rolling the cask. For 
the clearing of malt linuors, particularly beer, 
there arc several inethocis ; such as^astiug into 
it a quantity of fixed nitre, or whites of eggs 
inad^ into balls'vyiih n little flour and isinglass; 
or by adding to it, (luring (he tinie of its fer* 
inentatioD, a small portion of ardent spirit. 

CLARti^tCATlON OF QUILLS. SeeQuiLL. 
• To CL A'fll FY. ».(y. (c/(ii7^cr, French.) i. 
To purify or clear any liquor (Bacon). 2. To 
{lluqimate (South), 


CLARlGATiO, in Roman antiquity. 

A ceremony that alw^s preceded a formal de- 
claration of war. 2. The apprehending a nign 
and holding him to bail. 

CLARIGATION, in the law of nations, 
denotes a clear call, or summons made to an 
enemy, to demand satisfaction for sonic iniury 
received; in defect whereof recourse will be 
had to reprisals. 

CLARINET, a wind instrument of the reed 
kind, the scale of which, though ii includes 
every semitone within its extremes, is virtually 
defective. Its lowest note is £ below the r 
clifl', from which it is caj^able, hi the hands of 
good solo performers, of asrenainj' more than 
three octaves. Its |)owers ilirou^ this com- 
pass are not every-whcrc equal ; the player, 
therefore, has not a free choice in his keys, 
being gciicrslly confined to those of C and F, 
which, indeed, arc the only keys in which the 
clarinet is heard to advantage. The music fur 
this instrument is therefore usually written in 
those keys. There are, however, B flat clari- 
nets, A clarinets, D clarinets, B clarinets, and 
G clarinets ; though the three latter are scarce- 
ly ever used in this country. (Bushy's Diet.). 

CLARINO, a musical term for trumpet. 

CLARION, a kind of trumpet, whose tube 
is narrower, and tone more shrill, than the 
common trumpet. 

CLA'RITY. s. (claric, French.) Bright- 
ness; splendour (Raleigh), 

CLARKE (Samuel), a learned English di- 
vine. He was born in 1f>75, at Norwich, of 
which city hi» father was alderman, and meiii« 
ber oF parliament for several years. After going 
tlirougn the usii|^l course of education at the 
free-school of Norwich, he went to Caius col- 
lide, Cambridge, where he applial to the study 
ot the new philosophy with uncommon suc- 
cess. Rohault*s Physics was then the text 
book ill natural philosophy at Cambridge ; this 
Mr. Clarke translated into better Latin, with 
notes, agreeable to the new system, at the age 
of 2^2. lie then applied to theology, ami 
ivhen he was ordained, became chaplain to 
bishop Moore of Norwich, who treated him 
with great friendship, and gave him the rectory 
of Draycot, in Norfolk. In 17OI he publish- 
ed his Fnraphrasc of the Gospel of St. Mat- 
thew, which was afterwards extended to the 
remaining Gospels, the whole making two vols. 

• ill 8 VO. Ill 1704 he preached the £>yle*s lec- 
ture, and gave such satisfaction that he was ap- 
pointed to. preach that of the year following. 
These sermons have been printed, and are nin- 
Ycrsnlly admired. About this time, according 
to Whiston, he embraced Arianism, and it is 
observed, that he never read the Athanasian 
creed but once, and that was by mistake, when 
it was not appointed. In 1706 he printed his 
letter to Dqdwell on the Immortality of the 
Soul, a philosophical and learned discourse. 
This controversy lasted for some time. Tho 
same year appeared his translation of sir Isaac 
Newton's Optics into Latin, for which the 
philosopher ccanplimented him ’ with 500l. 
|le was also at this time presented to the rectoiy 
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of St. Bennet’si Paul’s wharf, London, and 
appointed chaplain to queen Anne. In 1709 
he. obtained the rectory of St. Jutiies’s, West- 
nurister, and thcMi look his decree of D.l). at 
Cambridge, in 171^ ne published -an elegant 
edkionof CoP'^ur's Coinincntarics, dedicated to 
the duke of M irUv>roiigh. This year came 
out his celebrated book, entitled, The Scrip- 
ture Doctrine of the Trinity, which was not 
only written .lirainst by luiiiieroiis writers, but 
complained of by the lower house of convoca- 
tion. The iUTond edition appeared in 17 1 9, 
much amended and enlarged. In 171 A, and 
the following year, he had a dispute with I..cib- 
nitz, on th<^ principles of natural philosophy 
and, religion : this was conducted with great 
ability on both sides; and is generally acknow- 
ledged to be the most acute metaphysical cun- 
tmversv that ever was conducted. In 1717, he 
printed remarks upon Collins's Philosophical 
xtnquiry concerning Huni'in Liberty. About 
a year afterwards the doctor ventured to make 
an innovation in the doxology in the singing 
Psalms; as, 

To God, through Christ, his only son. 

Immortal glory be, &c. 

And, * 

To God, through Christ, his son, our Lord, 

All glory be therefore, &c. 

This attempt to Arianize the church gave such 
oflciice to bishop Uobitison, of London, that 
he sent a circular letter to his clergy, warning 
them in solemn terms against the use of these 
forms. This occasioned a number of pamph- 
lets to be written on the subject pro and con. 
At this time he was presented to the mastership 
of Wigstoii's hospital, in Leicester. In 17«4, 
lie published seventeen «;eriiions, preached on 
several occasions. In 1727 he was offered the 
place of master of the mint, vacant by the death 
of sir Isaac Newton, but he refused it. In 
1729 he published the first twelve books of 
Homer's Iliad, with a I^tin version and anno- 
tations. The remaining books were published 
by his son in 1732. -This great man, who had 
enjoyed an iiniforin state of health, was seized 
with a pain in bis side, Sunday, May X 1, 1729> 
as he was going to preach lieforc the judges at 
Scrjcant's-iiui, and rendered incu)KihTe of dis- 
charging the duty. He was carried home, and 
medical aid proving vain, he died on the Satur- 
day followdug. The same year appeared his 
Exposition of the Church Catechism, and ten 
volumes of his sermons. 

As to the character of Dr. Clarke, he is re- 
presented as possessing one of the best disposi- 
tions in the world, remarkably humane and 
tender, free and easyin his conversation, cheer- 
ful ami even playful in his manner, ^shop 
Hare says of him, **He was a man who had all 
the good qualities that could meet together to 
Teoominend him. He was possessed of all the 
parts of learning that are valuable in a cleigy- 
man, in a degree that few possess any single 
one. ‘ He has joined to a gooa skill in the three 
learned languages, a great compass of the best 
philosophy and mathematics, as appears by his 
Lglin works ; and bis EngliA ones are such a 
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proof of his own piety, and of hfe knowledge 
in divinity, and have done so mu& service to 
religion, as would make any other man, that 
was not imcler a suspicion of heresy, secure of 
the friendship of ail good cliurchiiien, espe- 
cially the clergy. And to all this piety and 
learning was joined a teiiipcr happy beyond 
expression ; a sweet, easy, modest,' obliging 
behaviour adorned all his actions; and neither 
passion, vanity, insolence, or ostentation, ap- 
peared either in what he said or wrote. This 
IS the learning, this the temper of the man, 
whose study of the Scriptures tiv betrayed him 
into a suspicion of some heretical opinions." 
Bishop Iloadley too, having remarked how 
great the doctor was in all brunches of learning, 
adds, ** If in any one of these he had excelled 
only so much as he did in all. he would have 
been justly entitled to the character of a great 
man : but there is something so very extraordi- 
nary, that the same person should excil not 
only in those parts of knowledge wliicii require 
the strongest judgment, but in those which re- 
quire the greatest memory too. .So that, in a 
very high degree, divinity and iiiaihen:atics, 
experimental philosophy and classical learning, 
mctaiihysics and critical skill, were united jii 
Dr. tlarke.” 

Clarke (Samuel), D.D. a preacher and 
writer of considerable note in the reign of 
Charles 11. was, during the interregnum, and 
at the time of the ejection, minister of St. 
Benuet Fink in Lrmdon, In November 
he, in the narhc of the presbyterian ministers, 

{ irescrited an address or thanks to the king for 
lis fled a rat ion of libertv of conscience. He 
was one of the commissioners of tlie Savoy ; 
and behaved on that occasion w'illi great pru- 
dence and moderation. He sometimes attended 
the church as a hearer and communicant ; and 
was much esteemed by all that knew him for 
his great probity and industry. The most vu- 
luablc of his numeruiui v\orks are said to be bis 
Lives of the Puritan Divines and other |>ersoi]S 
of note, tweuty-two of which are printed in liis 
Martyrology ; the rest are in bis Lives of sun- 
dry Lininent Persons in this latter Age, folio ; 
and in his Marrow of Hcclesiabtieul History, ia 
folio and quarto. He died in 1(580. 

Clarke (Samuel), the son of the former, 
was fellow of Pcinbroltc-hall, in CainbrirJge ; 
but wa.s ejected from his fellowship for refusing 
to take the eugagcmeifts, as he was also affer- 
wards from his reetbry of Grendon in Buck- 
inghamshire. lie applied himself early to the 
study of the Scriptures ; and his annotations on 
the Bible,' pflntod together with the sacred 
text, is highly commended by Dr. Owen, Mr. 
Baxter, and Dr. Calaoiy. Be died in 17OI, 
aged seventy-five. * 

CLAROOBSCURO.orCLAfB-OBScuRE, 
in ixiinting, theartof dbtributing to advantage 
the light and shadow of a piece, both with rer 
spect to the easing of the eye, and the effect of 
tne whole piece. See Pa 1 n ti w c. 

Claro OBSCURO, or Chiaro-scuro, is 
also used to signify u design consisting only of 
|wo colours, most usually black and wn.te, but 
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Sometimes black and yellow ; or it is a design 
washed only with one colour, the shadows 
being ofn dusky brown, and the lights height- 
ened up by white. The word is also appliwl to 
prints of two colours taken off at twice, where- 
of there are volumes in the eabinets of those 
who arc curious in prints. 

CLAllUS, in ancient geography, a town of 
Ionia, famous for an oracle of Apollo, built by 
Manlo, daughter of Tiresias, who fled from 
Thebes, after it had been destroyed by the Epi- 
goni. She was so afflicted with her misfor- 
tunes, that a lake was formed with her tears, 

, where she first founded the oracle. Apollo was 
from thence sirnamed Cllarius (Sfral. Ovid. 
frc.) — An island of the iEgean sea, between 
Tonedos and Scios. 

CLARY. In botany. Sec Salvia. 

Clary (Pyrenaean). Sec Horminum. 

Clary-water, a water composed of bran- 
dy, sugar, clary-flowers, and ctrinaihon,in which 
a little ambergris is dissolved. It is also pre- 

1 )ared with brandy, juice of cherries, straw- 
icrrics and goosebc-rries, cloves, white pepper, 
and coriahdcT-sceds ; the wdiole of which arc 
infu^iod, swccreiicd, and strained, lliis medi- 
cated water is said to assist digestion, and to be 
an cxcellcMit cardiac ; but wc have reason to ap- 
nreheiid that ills, like all other cordials, calcu- 
lated to increase the catalogue of litiplers, ra- 
ther tlinii to promote the juirposes of health. 

To CLASH, r. «, {hlalsen, Dutch.) I, To 
i[ua\c a noise, by mutual collision {Denham). 
2. To act w’ilh opposite power, or contrary di- 
rection 3. To contradict; to oppose 

{Spectalof). 

To Cl Asir. r. a. To strike one thing against 
another, so jis to produce a noise {Drt/dcn), 
Clash, s. l. A noiby collision of two bo- 
dies {Denham). 2. Op|)osilion ; contradict- 
ion {Atterlnry). 

CLASP, s. {rlespe, Dutch.) 1. A honk to 
hold any thing close {Addison). 2. An em- 
brace {Shakspeare), 

jTo Clasp, v.a (from the noun.) 1. To 
shut with acla<«p {IJouka'). 2. 'lo ca^ch and 
hold by twining {Milton). 3. To enclose be- 
tween the bands {Bacon). .4. To embrace 
{Smith) . 5 . To enclose {Shaksprare) , 
CLA'SPh'.ll. s. (from rtasp.) The tendril or 
thread of a creeping plant {Bay), 
CLASPING, stcin-clasplng, embmeing leaf 
X folium ampliwicaule). Surrounding the stem 
at the b:l^e. 

CL'A'SPKNIFE. s. A knife which folds 
into the handle. 

CLASS, s. (from classis, LaRn.) I. A rank 
or order of persons {Dry dm). 3. A nuinber of 
bop learning the same le^>oii at the school 
(/rails), 3^ A set of beings or things {Addi» 
son). 

Ta Class, v. a. To range according to some 
slated method of distribution {Arlut/mot). 

Class, in systematic arran^ment, the pri- 
mary division of the subject to be treated of, or 
systenntized ; an asseiiibiugooforders or genera, 
in which <ioine common niark is so peculiar that 
it differs entirely from all Qtlier orders or genera. 
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Incur botanical, as wellasin some other spteins, 
classes are either natural or artificial. Natural 
classes arc such as contain gencia which are 
evidently related to each other: as umbellate^ 
verticillate, siliquose, leguminose plants, the 
compound flowers, and grasses. 

Artificial classes are merely succedaneums to 
natural ones, which we are obliged to adopt for 
want of a complete knowledge of the true cha- 
racters of plants, and their relations to each 
other. 

Natural classes have been attempted by 
R(wen, Haller, Linndus, Jussieu, and others. 

Linnens*s artificial sptein or general arrange- 
ment of vegetables has twenty-four classes, be- 
sides the p^ms, &c. in a twenty-fifth. These 
arc founcled principally on the number, situa- 
tion, and proportion of the stamens ; and se- 
veral of them arc natural. 

Ifor class and classification in Ikituiiy, zoo- 
logy, medicine, &c.seeBoYANY, Zoology, 
Medicine, &c. 

CLASSIC, or Classical, an epithet 
chiefly ap})1ic(l to authors road in the classes at 
schools. This term seems to owe its origin to 
Tullius Servius, who,^ order to make an es- 
timate of every pcrsoill estate, divided the Ro- 
man people into six liands, which he called 
clubscs. The e.state of the first class was not to 
be under 2001. and these, by way of eminence, 
were ealled classici, elassiis: hence authors of 
the first rank came to be called classics, all the 
rest being said to be infra classein : thus Aris- 
totle is a classic author in philosophy ; Aquinas 
in school divini^% See. 

CLASSK'UM was the alarm for battle, 
given by the Roman generals ; and sounded by 
1 rum pels and other martial music throughout 
the .Irmy, 

CTjA^SIFICATION, ill a general sense, 
ileiintes the arrangements or assortment of va- 
iluus ohjectK into those several classes, denoti'd 
hy appellatives, which, in the schools, arc 
callccl genera and species., 

* ( JL/VSSIS, s^ (Latin.) Order ; sort ; body. 

(!LATHR1, in antiquity, bars of wood or 
iron, used in securing do6rs and windows. 
There was .a goddess called Clathru, that pre- 
sided over the clathri. 

CLATHRUS. In botany, a genus of the 
class cryptogamia, order fungi : fungus round- 
ish, cancell^ with fleshy branches interwoven 
with each other. One species only. 

To CLA'TI'KR. V, n. (c1axpun;e, a rattle, 
Saxon.) 1 . To make a noise by luioeking two 
sonorous bodies frequently together {Dry dm). 

2. 'fo utter a noise by being struck together. 

3. To talk fast and idly (Decay of Piety). 

TIpCla'tteji. v.a. 1. To strike any thing 

so as to make it sound and rattle (Milion), 2. 
To dispute, jar, or clamour {Martin), 

Cla'tter. I. (from the verb.) 1. A rat- 
tling noise made by the frequent collision of 
sonorous bodies 2. Any tumultuous 

and confnsed noise {Ben Jonson). 

CLAVA, In zoology, a genus of the class 
vermes, order mollusca. ^B(xly fleshy, gr^- 
rious, ^vate, and fixed by a lound 
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«pei(ute single And vertical. One species onW, 
c. paralytica, with a whitish, pellucid peduncle, 
opakc red club or head, and covered with pel- 
lucid conic erect spines. Inhabits the Baltic 
on sca-wceds, shelUfishes, and floating timber; 
like the hydra it possesses the power oT dilating 
and contracting uie mouth. 

CLAVAIIIA. Club-top. In botany, a 
germs of the class cryptogamia, order fungi: 
iungi 13 oblong, simple or branched; seeds dis- 
])crsed over the whole surface, or collected in 
tubercles opening at top. Thirty-seven spe- 
cies ; of which some arc simple, and others, 
about a third part, branched. Tlie chief arc, 

1. C. iremotailes, or oak-leather club-top, 
exactly resembling tanned leather, only that it 
is thinner and softer. It is coniinonly found in 
(he clefts and Jiollows of old oaks; but some- 
times ill clefts of the ash. In I relaiid it is used 
to dress ulcers with, and in Virginia to spread 
plasters upon. 

Q, C. militaris; clavatc, entire; with a scaly 
head, whence its specific name. This and 
two or three other species grow only on the 
head of dead insects in the nyinpha state. • 

All the s|)ecics of this-|pdcf have by some na- 
turalists been referred to the animal kingdom, 
and arranged in the zouphylic order of the class 
\crmes, chiefly because ot their emitting am- 
monia when burnt ; and also because it is said 
that a visible spontaneous motion has been dc« 
tcctcd about the summiu of their tubercles. 
Yet such motion has not been observed by other 
naturalists who have Ciarefully watched for it, 
mid most of the fungi ofler in combusUoii some 
degree of arnmoniacal fetor. 

CLAVARIUM, an allowance made to the 
ancient Roman soldiers, to furnish nails for 
tiieir shoes. 

CI^A'VATED. a. {clavafus, (.at.) Knobbed; 
set with knobs U^ oodward)/ 

(’LAUDK, of Ixirraine, a famous painter, 
born ill UjOO, and put apprentice to a pastry- 
coj)k. After serving out his lime he went to 
Rome, and became labourer to a painter, who 
taught him some principles of his art. lie soon 
pnived an admirable landscape painter, and 
painted in fresco, as well as in oil. He died at 
Rome in 1C)83. 

With regard to his landscapes, it has been 
reniarkcd tliat his skies arc warm and full of 
lustre, and every object is properly illumined, 
llis distances are admirable, and in every part 
a delightful union and liarinony not only ex- 
cite our a(>p1au>te but our admiration. Ills in- 
vention is pleasing, his colouring delicate, and 
Ills tints have sneh an agreeable sweetness and 
variety, as 'nave been but imperfectly imitated 
l>y the best subsequent artists, but were never 
equalled. He frequently gave an uncommon 
tenderness to his finished trees by glaring ; and 
in his latge compositions, which he painted in 
fresco, he was so exact that the distinct, species 
of every tree might readily be distinguished. 
As to his figures, if he painted them himself, 
they are vciy indiflcr^Dt ; and he was so con- 
scious of his deficieiicy in this respect, that he 
vsuall/etigiiged other artists who were eminent 
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to ^iol them’ for him ; of which n*oml)ec were 
Courtois and Philippo Laura. His pictures are 
now very rare, especially such as are iinda^ 
maged ; and those are at this time so valued, 
that no price, however great, is thought to be 
superior to their merit. In onler to avoid a re* 
petition of the same subject, and also to detect 
such copies of his works as might be injurious 
to his fame, by being sold for originals, it was 
his custom to draw (in a paper-took preparecj 
tor this purpose) the designs of all those pictures 
which were transmitted to diflerent countries ; 
•and on tht back of the drawings, he wrote the 
name of the person who ha(l been the pur- 
chaser. That book, which he entitled Libro 
di Verita, is now in tlic jtossession of the duke 
of l>cvonshire. 

CtiVUDK (John), a French protestant mi- 
nister. He was born in the province of An- 
genois in and was ordained at Montaii- 
ban in lf)4A. He soon rendered himself fa- 
mous by his treatise on the ciicharisf, which 
occasioned a controversy between him, the gen- 
tlemen of the port royal, Arnauld, and other 
learned men. He was suspended from preacli- 
ing by order of (lie court, and at length he was 
obliged to quit the kingdom. lie chose Hol- 
land for his asylum, where he obtained .n pen- 
sion fmin the prince of Orange, and preached 
frequently at the Hague. He died in KiAy. 
He had a son jcallcd Isaac, who became mi- 
nister of the Walloon church at the Hague, 
and died in John ('Liudc’s I’roatiscon 

the ('omposilion of a Sermon has been tran- 
slated into English by the late 11 . Robin.snn ; 
and published with curious notes. 'J'he same 
translniion without the notes has also been 
published by Mr. Simeon, with the addition of 
several skeletons of sennoin. 

Ci.At»i>R (St.), a city of France, in the 
department of Jura, with a bishop's sec. It if 
.seated between three iiigh inoiiiitiiins on the 
river Lison, and owes its origin to a very cele- 
brated abbey, built in in this then barren 
and uninhabited country. Lut. 41). 24 N. 
Lon. 6. 18 K. 

CLAUDKN-DA CURIA. See Curia. 

CLA'UDENT. a. (claudens, Lat.) Shut- 
ting ; mclosing; eonfining. 

CLAUDIA, a patrician flimily at Rome, 
descended from C'lausiis, a king of the Sabines. 
It gave birth ,to many illustrious patriots. • 

Claudia, a name common to several Ro- 
man ladies, the most celebrated of w'hom are 
the following: — 1. A vestal virgin accused of 
incontinence. To shew her innocence, slio 
oflered to remove a ship which had brought the 
image of Vesta to Rome, and had stuck in one 
of the shallow places of the river. This- had 
already haifled the efl'nrts of a nnmlicr of men; 
and Claudia, after addressing her pra)era to the 
goddess, untied her girdle, and with it easily 
dragged after her the sliip to shore, and by tins 
action was Imnonrnbly acqnilied.— 2. A step- 
daughter of M. Antony, whom Augiistuf mar- 
ried, but dismissed, nndcfiloil, on account of a 
sudden quarrel with I^'nlvia. (Sue^, in 
— Fulcra> acousio of Agrippina, accutod of 
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adultery and criminal designs against Tiberius. 
She was condemned. 

Claudia lex. db comitiis* was enact- 
ed by M. Cl. Marcellus in the year of Rome 
702. It ordained^ that at public elections of 
magistrates, no notice should be taken of the 
votes of such as were absent. Another, de 
usura, which forbad iMpIe to lend money to 
minors on condition of |)ayinent, after the de- 
cease of their parents. Another, de negotia- 
tione, by Q. Claudius the tribune, 535. It 
forlMd any senator or father of a senator to have 
any vessel containing abf)ve 300 aiiiphorac, for 
fear of their engaging themselves in commer- 
cial schemes. The same law also forbad the 
same thing to the scribes and the attendants of 
the qiiaastors, as it was naturally supposed that 
people who had any commercial connections 
could not be faithful to their trust, nor promote 
(he interest of the state. Another, 57(>, to 
permit the allies to return to their respective 
cities, after their names were iiirulled. (Liu. 
41.C. Q). Another to take away the freedom 
of the city of Rome from the colonists w'hich 
Csesar had carried 10 Novicoinuin. 

CLAUD! AN US, a celebrated poet in the 
age of llonorius and Arcudius^ who seems to 
possess all the majesty of Virgil. Scaliger ob- 
serves, that he has su^iplied the poverty of his 
matter bv the purity oi his language, the hap- 
piness of' liis expression*!, and the melody of his 
numberf. As he was the favourite of ^itilicho, 
he retired when liis patron was disgraced, and 
passed the rest of his life in retirement and 
learned ease. I] is poems on Rufinus and Eu- 
tropius setMii to be the lK*st of his composi- 
tions. Among the various editions ofClaiulian, 
those by Gesiicr, at Leipzig, in 1759, two vols. 
8vo., and by Bur man, at Amsterdam, in 17()0, 
4to.,aTethe most esteemed. 

To CLA'UDICATE. u. n. (claudico, Lat.) 
To halt; to limp. 

CLAUDICATION. 5. The habit of halt- 
ing, 

CLAUDIUS, 'fhis name is common to 
many illustrious Romans, emperors, consuls, 
generals, censors, prxlors, &:c. &c. the most 
conspicuous of whom are the following : — 
Claudius 1. (Tilier. Dmsus Nero) son of Dru- 
siis, Livia's second sou, succeederl tis emperor 
of Home, after the murder of ('^aligiila. He 
made himself popuLir for a while, uy taking 
particul.'ir care of the citv, and by adorning and 
beautifying it with bnildines. He ijasscil over 
into Britain, and obtained a triiimpli for vicio- 
yics which his generals had obuiincd, and suf- 
fered himself to be gn\erned hv favourites, 
whose licentiousness and avarice plimdere<i the 
state, and distracted the provinces, lie mar- 
ried four wives, one of whom, called Messaliiia, 
he put 10 death on account of h^r lust and de- 
bauchery, He was at last itoisoncd by another 
callt^.t Agrippina, who wished to raise her son 
N^ro to the throne. He died in the sixty- 
third year of his October 13, A. D. 54, 
after a reign of thirteen years. Me wjis suc- 
ceeded by Nero.- (TaciL &c.)— The second em- 
Pf^or of Uiat name was a PalmatutOj who 
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succeeded Gallienus. He conquered the Goths^ 
Scythians, and Heruli, and killed no less than 
300,000 in a battle ; and after a reign of about 
two years, died of the plague in Pannonia. 
Ihe excellence of his character is well known 
by these words of the senate, addressed to him : 
** Claudi Auguste, tu frater, iu pater, tu ami- 
cus, til bonus senator, tu vera princejM."-* 
3. Nero, a consul with Liv. Saliuator, who de- 
feated and killed Asdrubal, near the river Me- 
tauruin, as he was passing from Spain into Italy, 
to go to the assistance ol his brother Aimibal. 
(Ltuu). 

CLAVE, the preterit of cleave. 

CLAVECIN. (Fr.) In music, a harpsi- 
chord. 

CLA'VELLATED. a. (clavellaius, low 
I^t.) Made with burnt tartar. A chemical 
term. 

CLA'V^F’R. s* (Haepp, Saxon.) Clover. 
CLAVICHORD, the clavier of the Ger- 
mans, a musical stringed instrument, if not in- 
vented, greatly improved by the celebrated 
Euler. It is indeed an instrument of feeble 
sound ; but is well fitted for giving every mo- 
mentary gradaliou oLstrength V>y the pressure 
of the finger. It isiheremre a good instru- 
ment for forming the musical taste by chamber 
practice, and was much used by compositors in 
their studies. It is also an ingenious, though 
seemingly an obvious and simple contrivance, 
and is capable of much more force, aiuj even 
brilliancy of sound, tlian has generally been 
given to it. 

The construction is shortly tliis. The inner 
end of the key is furnished with an upright 
piece, w'hich terminates in an edge of brass,, 
somewhat like, tlie end of a narrow blunt chisel, 
whose line of direction is athwart the strings. 
When die key is presseddown, this edge strikes 
the string, and forces it out of the straight line 
in which it is stretched between its pins. Thus 
thestringis shaken or jofmerf into vibration, in 
the same manner as we ^serve a tight rope set 
a vibrating by a sudden jerk given to any pert 
of it. The string, thus agitat^, gives a sound, 
which will continue for some litUe time if the 
key be held down. As the tone depends on 
the length of the vibrating string, as well as on 
its tension, it is of importance that the stroke 
lie made on the precise point of the string 
which terminates the proper length. The 
string does not give the note corresponding to 
its whole length, but that which is produced 
by the part between the edge and the pin. 
And because the fiarts of the string on each side 
of the edge are equally thrown into vibration, 
the shorter uortiun of it must be wrapped up in 
a list of clotn, to prevent it from disturbing the 
ear by its sonorous vibrations. This, however, 
greatly diminishes the sweetness of the sound 
gi\en'by the other part. 

The clavichord gives A fretful waspish kind 
of sound, not at alt suited to tender expression. 
If the bridge (for the eitd of the key is really a 
bridge during the sontvd) were placed at an 
exact third of the length of the string, and if 
both parts were foe^And if the stioke^ of a 
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pro^r strength^ the string would sound its 
twelflh with great svyeetncsst and with much 
more force and brilliancy than it does by the 
present construction, and the clavichord would 
be a charming instrument for a lesson and for 
private study. We say this from experience 
of the power of one constructed under the di* 
rection of Euler, who was also an excellent 
j u Jge of music and musical composition ; The 
tones of the upper part of that instrument had 
a sort of pipe or vocal soniul, and were supts 
nor in clearness and sweetness to any string^ 
instruinent we ever heard. But as this con- 
struction requhed every string to be one half 
longer than ^harpsichord wire of the same 
pit^, and as this would have made the instru- 
ment of a most inconvenient size, the basses 
were made shorter, by placing the bridge at 
one-sixth of the length, and loading the shorter 
portion of the string with w]rc twisted round 
It. But although this was executed by a niost 
dexterous artist, the tones were far inferior to 
those of the trebles, and the instrument was 
like the junction of a very fine one and a very 
bad one, and made, but hobbling music. This 
was probably ^ fb tlie imimssthility of 
connecting the mc^al wire aiul its covering 
with snnicient closeness dud solidity. An up- 
light clavichord, where the length would be 
no inconvenience, would be indeed a capital 
instrument for nnisiral study. It is worthy of 
leinark, that Mr. Euler tried other divisions of 
the string by the bridge. When it is struck 
precisely in the middle, it should sound its 
octave; when it is struck at onc-fonrth, it 
should give the double octave, &c. Bui the 
maker found that these divisions gave very in- 
different and even imccrtain tones; sometimes 
not sounding at nil, and sometimes sounding 
bc.iulifullv. (Sup. Kn. Bril,). 

CL A Vie LE, in botany. See Tendril. 

Clavicle, in anatomy. (Clavicufa, dim. 
ftfrfavis: so called from its resemblance to a 
key). Collar-bone. A bone shajjed like tlie 
Metier/, sitiLited obliquely iqion the upper part 
of the chest, and connecting the scnpula and 
hunierns to the thorax. 

CliAVIOLK, a musical instrument in- 
I'cnted bv a Mr. J. I. Hawkins, formerly of 
New Yorlx, but no'w of Titeh field -street, J^oii- 
don. Tliis instrument may be played on with 
fiugcr-keys, like a piano-forte, and compre- 
hends all instruments of the viol kind from 
the violin to the double-bass. 'Hie strings of 
this instrument are gnt-strings and remlorct^ 
‘water-proof: and Mr. II. has contrived an 
equivalent to the common bow, possessing the 
faculty of rotation. Hor^e-hair is applied to a 
wlieelso asto possess all thcci.a.slieilvof the vio- 
lin-bow. He hascontrivod acircularbow, where 
though the inner surface of the hair is polygo- 
nal, yet the angles are so very obtuse tnat the 
finest car cannot discover their passage over 
the ilVlngs. ‘ Mr. lla^vkins exhibited bis in- 
striinient in America about seven years ago ; 
when it was considered, by musicians, as equal 

power to fifteen violins, teiiors, and basses. 
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and yet ms capable of being played soft 
enough for an accompaniment to the most 
delicate female voice. The inventor has, wc 
believe, an instrument of this kind now exhi- 
biting at his repository in Titchfield-street. A 
more detailed account of the invention may 
be seen in Nos. 3. and 4. of the Retrospect. 

• CLAVICYTHERUM, the clavichord. 

CL AVI US (Christopher), a Gennaii Je- 
suit born at Buiiiberg, excelled in the know- 
ledge of mathematics, and was one of the chief 
jiersons employed to rectify the kalendur ; the 
defence of which he also undertook against 
those who cc^^ured it, especially Sealiger. lie 
died at Rome in l(>12, aged 75. Ilis works 
have been printed in five volumes folio : the 
principal of which is his Commentary on Eu- 
clid’s Elements. 

(’LAV US, a purple band, or ornament upon 
the robes of the Roman senators and knights. 

('lavus ANN ales, in antiquity, the Ro- 
man register of time; which was kept by 
means of nails fixed into walls or wainscots. 
There ivas an ancient law, ordaining the chief 
praetor to fix a nail cveiy year on the Ides of 
September; it was driven iiito the right side <if 
the temple of Jupiter Opt. Max. towards 
Minerva’s temple. 

(’lav us, (dttvuSf a tiail). A fixed pain 
in the forehead, which may he covered by 
one’s thumb, giving a sensation like as if a nail 
were driven into tne part. When connected 
wdth hysterics, it is called ctnvus hjstvricus. 
This term is also ap[)licd to corns, Irom their 
resemblance to tlie head of a nail. 

(’L.AUSK. a. (ciausuhif l^atin.) I, A 
sentence; a single part of a discourse ; a sub- 
division of a larger sentence^ (iioo^tr). 2. 
An article, or particular stipulation. 

CLA'USl’llAL. fi. (from clauslnm, Lar 
tin.) Relatin ' to a cloister (AyUffe). 

CLA^USIJRR. s. (clansura, Latin.) Con- 
finement (Gvddcs). 

(JI^AUM’HMLJS. (iixnvQfxof, from xx«ff0, to 
weep.) In modiciiie, wecpiiig, frcipici it shed- 
ding of tears, as a conenmitani of certain dis- 
eases. 

CLAW. s. (clapan, Saxon.) 1. The foot 
of a beast ni* bird, armed with sharp nails 
(Syenser. Garth), 2. A hand, in cunie)n|ir. 

To (’law; V. n. (elapan, Saxon.) \. ’I’o 
tear with nails or chws (Shaksfirare). 2. To 
tear or scratch in general (/fudiltras). 3. To 
scratch or tickle (Shiikspeare). 4: To (’law 
(iff. To scolrl ( Ij Estrange) . 

CLA'WBACK. $. A Hatterer; a w’hcrdicr. 

CLA'WKI). ft. (Frofti daw.) Furnished or 
armed with claws (Grew). 

CLAY. s. (chi. Welsh.) Unctuous and 
tenacious earth. See A k c ri i. a . 

To Cl A V. /'. a. To cover with clay- 

^L AY-COLD. a. Cold as the urianimateif 
earfti (Rotcr). 

ClAy-pit, s. A pit where clay U dug. 

('LA'VEY. a. Consisting of flay (Derham), 

CLA'YISH. a. Pariakmg of the nature of 
clay (Harvey). 
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CLAY*LANDS. See Husb andrt. 
CLA'YMAKL. {clay and marl.) A 
whitish, siiiootti, chalky clay {^Mortimer). 

CLAVTONlA, in botany, a genus ot* the 
class peiUandria, order tnoiiogynia. Calyx 
twovalved; coral five-peiallcd; stigma three- 
clcft; camulc three-vaUed, onc-celled, tlircc- 
seeded. Three s[)ecies. l\vo of Nortli Ame- 
rica, C. Virginia, and C. perfoliata; and one, 
C. Siberica, a native of Siberia, with leaves 
nerved ; red flowers, with bihd petals. 

CLEAN, a. ,(cltTfie, Saxon.) 1 . Free from 
dirtorHlth (Sjmnscr). V. Chaste; innocent; 

f uiliiess. 3. Elegant; ncut; not unwieldy 

IValUr), 4. Not leprous {Lemtkus). 
Clean, ad. l. Quite; perfectly fully 
{Hooker). HI. Without miscarriage {Henley). 
7b Clean, v. a. To free from dirt or filth. 
CLE'ANLILY. ad. In a cleanly manner. 
CLE'ANLINKSS. .v. (from cltan/y.) 1. 
Freedom from dirt or filth {Addison). 2. 
Neatness of dress ; purity {Sidney). 

CLhViVNLV. a. (from dean.) 1. Free 
from dirtiness ; pure in the |)er»on. 2. That 
inakes cleaiilincss {Prior). 3. Pure; imma- 
culate {Glanville). 4. Nice; artful (L*i?s- 
dra/if^e). 

C.ll'anly. ad. (from clean.) Elegantly; 
nCMlly. 

(^LiyANNESS. (from lean.) U 
Neaiiios^i; fieeduin from fiith. 2. Kr.sy ex- 
iiriness; jiHtness; natural, unlaboured cor- 
rcctnc-s ( Dryd.). 3. Purity ; innocence (Pope). 

ybCLEANSK. V. a. (clseanan, Saxon.) 1. 
To free from filth or dirt {Prior). 2. 'Jo pu- 
rify from guilt .(/)n/(//’w). 3. 'I'o free from 
noxious homriurs {Jrht/h.). 4. To free from 
leprosy (iVffrA). b. To scour (^aV/so?!). 

CI.E'ANSKR. s. (olaMircyie, Saxon.) That 
which lias the quality of evacuating any foul 
humours: a detergent {Arhi/huof).' 

<- LEAN'i’If ES, a stoic philosopher, suc- 
cessor of Zeno. lie was so poor, that to 
maiotain himself, he used to draw out w^ter 
for a gardener in the night, and study iu the 
day-time. C’irc'io calls niiti the father of the. 
Ktolc^. It is said that he .starved himself i.n his 
gO'liNcar, B. C. y40. (SfrnO. Cic.). 

CLEAR, or Cape Clear, a promontory 
and small island on the south-west coast of Ire- 
land. Lai. ol. IS N 1/Mi. n. 10 W. 

Clear, ti. (c/titr, French; daru», Latin.) 
1. Bright; transpicuous; |iclluchl; transpa- 
rent; luminous {Denham). 2. Free from 
clouds; serene (MtUuii). 3. AViihout mix- 
ture; pure; un mingled. 4. Perspicuous; not 
ambiguous {Temple), b. Indisputable; evi- 
clehl; undeniable {Mllfon). o. Apparent; 
manifest; not hid {Hooker), 7. Quick to 
understand; acute {Millon). S. Unspotted; 
‘guiltless, irreproachable ( Pw/»e). 9. Uujprc- 
])06se.sse(l ; impartial (Sidneff). 10. Free 
Rom distress or prosecution (Ony). il. Free 
from deductions or incumbrances. 13. Va- 
cant; unob'.itructed (Skahpeare). 13, Un- 
Vdtanglcd ; at a safe distance from any danger 
or enemy [Shahpearf). 14. Canorous; sound- 
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ing distinctly {Addison). 15. Free ; guiltiest. 
(Dry den). 

Clear, ad. 1. Plainly, not obscurely 
{Millon). 2. Clean; qpite; completely (L'Es* 
Irange). 

Clear, s. A term used by builders for the 
inside of a house. 

7b Clear, v. a, 1. To make bright; to 
brighten {Dryden). 2. To free from obscurity 
{Boyle). 3. To purge from the imputation of 
guilt; to justify; to vindicate {Hayward). 4. 
To cleanse {Shuhspeare). 5. To remove any 
encumbrance {Addison). 6. To free from any 
thing olVeiisive {Locke) . 7* To clarify ; as, to 
clear liquors. 8. To gain witlAkit deduction 
{Addison). 9. 7b Clear a ship, at the cus- 
tomhouse, is to obtain the liberty of sailing, 
or of selling a cargo, by satisfying the customs. 

7b Clear, v.n. 1. To grow'hiight; to 
recover trunsjiarcncy. 2. To be disengaged 
from encumbrances,* distress, or entanglements ^ 
{Baron). 

CLE'ARANCE. i. A certificate that a ship 
has been cleared at the custoinlioubc. 

C/LE'ARlill. 5. Brightener; purifier; en- 
lightener {Addison) 

CLE'AKLY. adv. (from clear.) 1. Bright- 
ly; luminously {Hooker). 2. Plainly; evi- 
dently {Hogns). 3. With discernrnciU; 
acutely {Ben Jonsoii). 4. Without entangle- 
ment Without by-ends; ho- 

nestly {Tillotson). (>. Wiriiout deduction or 
cost. 7. Without reserve; without subter- 
*fnge {Davies). 

Cdjh>y\RN ItSS. (from c/rar.) 1. Trans- 

f irrency; briglitncss 2. Splendour; 
iiblro {.Sidney). 3. Dihlinctness ; perspicuity 
(Addison). 4. Sincerity; honesty (Bacon), 
b. Fi'ecd(«in from imputation of ill (*SV/aLjj[i.). 

C’LEAUSI'CillTEJD. a. (clear and sight.) 
Discerning; judicious (Denham), 

To C’LE'ARSTAllCir. v. «. (clear and 
s/arch.) To stifien with starch (Addison). 

(T.EATS, in ship-buiidiiig, arc pieces of 
wood of different stiapes, used occasionally* 
to fasten ro|)C3 iqxiii in a ship: some have 
one arm, some two, and others have no arms. 

7b ClJiAVE. V. n. pret.* clave, (cleojian. 
Sax.) 1. To adhere; to stick; to bold to 
(Job). 2. To unite aptly ; to fit {Shakspeare). 
3. To unite inconcora (Hooker. KnoUes). 4. 
To be concomitant (Hooker). 

To Cleave, v. a. pret. clove, clave, or 
de/D, part, jiass. claven, or cleft, (cleopan, 
4^ix.) I. To divide with violence; to split 
{Milton). 2. To divide; to part naturally 
{Deulnonomy). 

To Cleave, v. n. 1. To part asunder 
(Pope). 2. To suffer division (Newton). 

C.'LbyAVEll. s. (from cleave.) A butcher's 
iustniment to cut animals into joints (Arhuth,). 
CLEAVERS, in botany, ^ee Galium 

APARINE. 

Cf.EFHURY, or Mortimer Clee- 
BURG, a town of Shropshire, with a market 
on Thursday's, J36 miles N. W, of Loodoit« 
Lat. 62. 21 N. Lon. 2, sa W. / 
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CLEES. s. The two parts of the foot of beneath the clef of fa, which gives both above 
beasts which are cloven-footod. and bidow the greatest extent uf pcraiaiient or 

' CLEF, or Cliff, in music, derived from established lines, it appears, that the whole 
the Latin word clavis, a key : because by it is scale of notes which can i>e placed Ujx>'n the 
expressed the fundamental sound in the diato* gradations relative to these cicia amounts to 24 ; 
nic scale, which requires a determined sue* tiiat is to say, three octaves and a fourth from 
cession of tones or semitones, whether major the F, or fit, which is foimd beneath the first 
or minor, peculiar to the note from whence line, to the si, or B, which is found above the 
wc set out, and resulting from its j)ositimi in last, and all this together tbinis what we c^l 
the scale. Hence, as it opens a way to this the general eJaviary $ from w hence we may 
succe^ion, and discovers it, the technical term judge, that this compass has, for a long timcj 
key is used with great propriety. But clefs ra- constituted the extent of Uie system. But as 
ther point out the position of different musical at present it is continually acquiring new de- 
parts in the general system, and the relations grees, as well aliove as below, tlic degrees are 
which they bear one lo another. A clef, says marked by leger lines, which are added above 
Rousseau, is a character in music placed at or below us occasion requires, 
the beginning of a stave, to determine the de- Whatever may be .tlic character and genius 
gree of elevation occupied by that stave in the of any voice or instrument, if its extent above 
general claviary or system, and to point out or below does not surjiass tliat of the general 
the names of all the notes which it contains in claviary, in this nimiber may be found a sta- 
thc line of that clef. lion and clef suitable lo it ; and there are, in 

Anciently the letters by which the notes of reality, clefs determined for all the parts in 
the gamut had been signified were called clefs, music, if the extent of a part is very ctmsi- 
Thus the letter A was the clef of the note la, dcrable, so that the niimlier of lines necessary 
C the clef of ut, E the clef of mi, &c. In to be added above or below may become in- 
proportion as the system w^as extended, the convenicn!, the clef is then changed in the 
embarrassment and sujMirfliiity of this multi- course of the music. It may be plainly per- 
tude of clefs w'crc felt. Gui d‘ Arezzo, who ceived what clef is ncees^ary to choose, for 
had invert^ them, marked a letter or clef at raising or depressing any part, under wliat- 
thu beginning of each line in the stave ; for as ever clef it maybe actiiully placed. It will 
yet he had placed no notes in the spaces. In likewise appear, that, in order to adjust one 
process of tune they marked no more than one clef lo another, both must be compared by the 
of the seven clefs at the beginning of one of general claviary, by means of which we may 
the lines only; and this was sufficient to fix determine what every note under one of the 
the position of all the rest, according to their clefs is with respect to the other. It is by Uiis 
natural order : at last, of these seven lines or excieibc repealed that wc acquire the hal>it of 
clefs they selected four, which were callcil reading with case all llie parts in any clef 
claves signal®, or discriminating clefs; be- whatever. 

cause they satisfied themselves with marking CLEbT. part. pass, (from cleave.) Di- 
one of them upon one of the lines, from which vided ; (xirtcd asunder (^Milton). 
the pow'ers of all thootlicrs might b^ recog- . Cleft, (from rit'acc.) A space made by 
iiizcd. Presently afterwards they even re- the sepaiation of parts; a crack OVuadward}, 
trenched one of these four, viz. the gamma, of To Cl Ji'lTGllAFr, v. a. {clfji graft. y 
which they made use to mark the sol below. To engraft by cleaving the stock of a tree, and 
that is to say, the hyiioproslaiubanomene add- . inserting a bianch (Morfintfr). 
ed to the system of the Greeks. ^ CLEiDO-MASTOIDKUS. In anatomy. 

In reality Kircher asserts, ihat^ if wc under- See Sterno-clfiuo-mastoideus. 
ttood the characters in which the ancient mu* CLEIS (from x7.£i2i(;, to shut.) l. In anato- 
sic was written, and examined minutely the my, the clavicle. 2 A part of many coni- 
forms of our clefs, we should find that each of pound terms in anatomy and surgery, in which 
them represents t^e letter a liiile altered in its it uniformly imports ob&iruclion or shutiing 
form, by which the note was originally named, up. 

Thus the clef of sol was originally a G, the CLEMA, in antiquity, a twig of the vine 
clef of ut a C, and the clef of fa F. which served as a badge of the ceuturion'a 

Wc have then three clefs, one a fifth above oflicc. 
the other; the clef of F, or fa, which is the CLEMATIS, ^clematis, xXii/us«Tif; from 
lowest; the clef of ut, or C, which is a fifth xx<i/«n, a .tendril, so named from its climbing 
above the former; aiiJ the clef of sol, or O; up trees, or any thing it can fasten upon with 
which^ is a fifth above that of nt. (See Plate its tendrifs.) V^irgin's bower; traveller’s joy. 
40.) These are usually appropriated to the In botany, a genus of the class jTolyandria, order 
bass, tenor or counter, and treble parts re- plygyniu. Calyxicss; petals from four to 
sTCctively. According to ancient practice, the six; ^ceds tailed ; receptacle ca|>iiate. 1 wen- 
clef is always placed upon a line, and never in ty-four Species ; some climbing, others erect, 
•a space. It deserves notice also, that the clef and scattered over the globe, "yet. chiefly iia- 
of fa is marked in three different ways : one lives uf the south of Europe. Those mostly 
in music, which is printed ; another in music, worthy of notice arc, 
which is written or engraven; and a third, in 1. C. vitalba, with pinnate leaves; heart- 
thc full harmony of the chorus. By adding shaped leaflets, climbing by the .|)eLioIes rp 
'•four lines above the clef of sol, and tliree lines whatever stock or stem it lies within the reacu 
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•f. Ik is the only species indigenous to our 
own country, and is found wild in our 
hedges. 

S. C. flammula: a ‘native of the south of 
France, with lower leaves pinnate and jagged; 
upper ones simple, very entire, lanceolate. 
'Inis is also a climbing plant. 

3. C. erecta. Upright viigin*s-bo\ver. A 
native of the south of Europe; erect, as its 
specific name imports; with leaves pinnate; 
leadeis ovate-lanceolate, very entire; flowers 
four or five petals. It was formerly much cele- 
brated as ail anti-siphilitic under the name of 
Flammula Jo vis, which see. 

CLE'MENCY. s, (clemertce, French ; c/e- 
mentiat l.atin.) 1. Mercy; remission of 
sever i^ {Afldison), S. Mildness; softness 

^ C'LeMENS (Romanus), bishop of Rome, 
where he is said to have been born ; and to 
have been fellow-labourer with St. Peter and 
St. Paul. We have nothing remainiiig of his 
works that is clearly genuine, excepting one 

S iistle, written to ^uiet some disturbances in 
le diurch of Oorinth ; which, next to holy 
writ, is esteemed one of the most valuable re- 
mains of ecclesiastical nnliquity. 

Clemens (Alexandriuus), so called to dls- 
tmguisli him from the former, was an eminent 
fluner of the church, who flourished aX the 
cud of the second and Leginuiiig of the third 
centuries, lie was the scholar of Paiitanius, 
and the instructor of Origen. The best edition 
of his works is that in twovols. folio, publish- 
ed in 17 by archbishop Potter. 

CLEMENT V. (Pope), the first who made 
a public sale of indulgences, lie transplanted 
the holy see to Avignon in France ; grtratly 
contributed to the suppression of the knights 
templars ; and was autbor of q compilation of 
the decrees of the general councils of Vienna, 
styled Clenienlincs. lie died in J3 14. There 
have been foiirteeu popes of this name, the last 
of whom died in 177 ^* 

Clement, a. [ilcmais, Latin.) Mild; 
gentle; merciful; kind {Sftnkspcare). 

CLEMENTINE, a term used among the 
Augustins, who apply jt to a person, who, 
after having being nine years a superior, ceases 
to be so, and becomes a private monk, under 
the command of a superior. 

The wonl lias its rise hence, that pope Cle- 
ment, by a bidl, prohibited any superior among 
the Augustins from continuing above nine 
years in his oilice. 

Clementines, in the canon law, are the 
constitutions of pope Clement V. aud tlie 
canons of the council of Vienne. 

CLEOBULUS, one of the sjven wise sages 
of Greece. lie went into Egypt to learn tl^ 
philosophy of that people, atid was the inti- 
mate friend of Solon. He died about 5f)0 13.C. 
His daughter C'lcobulina was distinguished both 
by her talents and her personal charms. She 
composed enigmas. 

ClF/OME. Ill botany, a genus of tliu 
class teiradynainia, order siliquosa. Silique 
oiie-cclled, two-valved; all the petals ascend- 
ing ; glands three at each division of the caly\ 
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except the lowest. Twenty-three species; 
chiefly of the East and West Indies'. They 
are all herbaceous plants, rising from one to 
two feet high, ornamented with beautiful red; 
yellow, or pink-coloured corols. They are 
easily propamble by seeds. 

CLEOMENES, a name common to three 
Spartan kings, the most famous of whom was 
the 3d, who succeeded his father Leonidas, lie 
was of an enterprising spirit, and resolved to 
restore the ancient discipline of Lycurgus in 
its full force, by banishing luxury and iiitcin- 

E erance. He killed the i^hori, and removed 
y poison his royal colle^ueEurydamides, and 
made his own brother, Euclidas, king, against 
the laws of the state, which forbade niore than 
one of the same family to sit on the throne. 
He made war against the Achseans, and at- 
tempted to destroy their league. Aratus, the 
general of the Achaeans, who supposed himself 
inferior to his enemy, called Antigoaus to his 
assistance; and Cleomenes, when he had 
fought the luifortunate battle of Sellasia, B.C. 
L’22, retired into Egypt, to the court of Pto- 
lemy Evergetes, where his wife and children 
had gone before him. Ptolemy received him 
with great cordiality ; but his successor, weak 
and suspicious, soon expressed his jealousy of 
this noble stranger, and imprisoned him. Cico- 
iiicnes killed himself, and his body was flea*d 
and exposed on a cross, B.C. sail). {Polyb, &c.) 
— ^Thcre were others also of this name, but of 
inferior note. 

i'LEON, a name common to many eini- 
nent Greeks, the most famous of whom is au 
Athenian,, who, though originally a tanner, 
became general of the armies of the state, by 
his iiUrigups and eloquence, lie took Thoruu 
in Thrace, and was killed at Amphipolis, in 
a battle with Brasidas the Spartan general, 422 
B.C. (Thucyd.). . 

CLEONIA. In botany, a genus of tine 
class didynamia, order gyninospermia. Fih;- 
nicnts forked ; one point bearing the anthers on 
its tip; btimna four-cleft. One species only; 
a native of Portugal. 

CLEOPATRA, queen of Egypt, was the 
daughter of Ptolemy Auletes. She obtained 
the love of Julius Ccesar, by whom she had a 
son, named Caisareon. After the death of that 
prince, Mark Anthony marching against the 
Parthians, in the fortietK year before the 
Christian anra, ordered Cleopatra to meet hiifi 
ill Cilicia, to answer the accusations formal 
against her, in relation to her having given 
succours to .Brutusv That princess, wno was 
not only a great beauty, but also extremely art- 
ful,, and s|)oke several langpages, resolved to 
inspire Anthony with a passion for her. Sho 
cmuaiked on the river Cydnus, in a vessel with 
a gilt stern ; the sails of which were of purple, 
and the oars silver ; which kept time witli a 
concert of music, while she herself lav under a 
pavilion of cloth of gold, dressed in a inagni- 
lieent habit. The very evening in which slie 
arrived, she gave an elegant repast to Anthony, 
who became so distractedly in love, that he 
married her, notwithstanding his former mar- 
riage to Octavia, the sister of Augustus. Aftef 
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Atidlony's defeat and deaths Cleopatra, unable since the times increase in die series of the iia« 
to captivate the affections of Augustus, and Jural numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, ISec. and the ahi* 
fearii^ she should be carried to Rome, to adorn tudes, if the nuineratiuu be in a retrograde order 
his triumph, caused herself to be stung by an from the twelfth hour, increase in the series of 
asp, and died of the wound, in the diiri^-nttith the unequal numbers 1, 3, 7, 9, Ike. the al- 

year of her age, and thirty years before the titudes computed from the twelftli hour will be 
Christian aera. Augustus ordered her a mac- as the squares of the times 1, 4, 9, ](>, 25, &cf. 
nificeut funeral, ana her body, as she desired. Therefore the squares of the whole time, 144, 
was buried in the same tomb with that of An- comprehend ail the pans of the altitude of the 
thony. She reigned twenty-two years. vessel to be evacuated. But a thiid proper- 

She was a woman of great parts, notwith- bonal to 1 and 12 is the square of 12, and con- 
standing her vices, and spoke many languages sequently it is the number of cciiial parts in 
with the utmost facility ; for she could con- which the altitude is to be divided, to be dis- 
verse with the Ethiopians, Troglodites, Jews, tributed according to the series of the uiie(|ual 
Arabians, Syrians, Medes, and Persians, with- minibers, through the equal interval of hours, 
out an interpreter, and always answered them There were many kinds of clepsydrae among 
in their own languages. In her death ended the ancients ; but they all had this in common, 
the reign of the family of Ptolemies in Egypt, that the water ran generally through a narrow 
after it had subsisted from the death of Alex- passage, from one vessel to another, and in the 
anrler, two hundred and iiinety«four years ; for lower was a piece of cork or light wood, which, 
after this, Egypt was reduced to a Roman pro- as the vessel Ailed, rose up by degrees, and 
viiice, and so remained for six hundred and showed the hour. 

seventy years, till it was taken from them by Clepsydrae have been much improved of late 
the Saracens. years in their construction $ but as their use is 

CLEOSTIl ATUS, a celebraterl astronomer, now su|)erseded by the accuracy of our modern 
born in Teiiedos, was, acconling to Pliny, the tiiiic-pieccs, we shall not dwell longer upon 
first who proposed the signs of the zodiac ; them here, but shall refer to vols. l and 7 of 
others say, that he only invented the signs the machines approved by the French Aca- 
Aries and Sagittarius, lie also corrected the demy, and to the 44th vol. of the Philosophical 
errors of the Grecian year about the 3()6th Transactions, for descriptions of the best in- 
before Christ. ^ strnments of this kind with which we are 

To CLEPE. V. a. (clypian, Saxon.) To acunainted. 
call {Sfiakspeare). CLERG (John le), called Chevalier, an 

. <*LE1^YD11A, an instrument or machine eminent historical painter, was born at Nanci 
serving to measure time by the fall of a certain in I587> hut studied in Iinly, where he resided 
quantity of water. The word comes from for twenty years ; and was a disciple of Carlo 
xXftulw, condo, vtwp, aqua, water ; though there Venetiano, with whom he worked a long time, 
have likewise been elepsydrx made with and whose style he so effectually studied and 
mercury. The Egyptians, by this machine, imitated, that several of the pictures which 
measured the course of the sun. Tycho were finished by Ic Clcrc were liiken for the 
Brahe, in later d<ws, made use of it to inea- work of Venetiano. lie was most highly es- 
bure the motion of the stars, &c. and Dud- teemed at Venice for his extraordinary merit; 
ley used the same contrivance in making and as a token of piildic respect, he was made 
all his maritime observations. The use of a knight of St. Murk. His freedom of hand 
rnepsydrse is very ancient ; they were invented was remarkable ; he had a light pencil ; and 
in Egypt under the Ptolemies ; as were also in his colouring he resembled his master. Ho 
snn-dials. Their use was chiefly iu the win- died in 1(>33. 

ter ; the sun-dials served in the summer. They Clerc (John le), an eminent writer; bom 
had two great defects; the one, that the water at Geneva in l6.>7- His father was a physician, 
ran out with a greater or less facility, as the air and Greek professor in the university. After 
was more oajess dense ; the other, that the going through a proper course of study, he was 
water ran more readily at the beginning than ordained a minister; but having embraced the 
towards the conclusion. Arminian doctrines he resolved to leave his na- 

The construction qf a common clepsydra.'^ tive country, and in 10'82 he went to liondoii. 
To divide any cylindrical vessel into parts, to from whence he passed over to Holland, and 
be emptied in each division of lime, the time became professor of pliilosophy, Hebrew, and 
wherein the whole, and that wherein any part belles-lettres at Amsterdam. In 1(^ he pub- 
Hi to be evacuated, being given. Snppo;ie aa?y- '' lished his Ars Criticn, a work of great taste and 
find Heal vessel, whose cliarge of water flows erudition. Iu||l706 appeared his edition of 
out in twelve hours, were required to be divided Menander and rhilemon, which was severely 
into parts, to be evacuated each hour. 1. As attacked by Burman and Bentley, two learnecL 
the part of time 1 is to the whole time IS, so bnt not polite critics. He died in 1736. His 
is the same time .12 to a fourth proportional w'orks are too numerous to be mentioned. 
144. 2. Divide the altitude of the vessel into Tliey all shew a great judgment, kceo pcnelra- 
144 equal parts: here the last will fall to the tion, and a wonderful extent of reading; btit 
last hour ; the three next above to the last part they also shew marks of hastiness, and no little 
but one ; the five next to the tenth hour; last- portion of vanity. (fTciMms). 

the twenty-three last to the Gist hour. Fof Ci'BRC (Sebastian le), a Frc< ch artist of 
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piTunencc; boni .in 1(337* anil died in 1717. 
Poi>c Clement XL made him a Koinau knight* 
and liewis XIV. appointed him his engraver 
ill ordinary. Hc en^aved alxn e 3000 pieces, 
and was the aulhor of* Y. A Treatise of Geo- 
metry, 8vo. ; 2. A Treatise on Architecture* 
a vob. 4to j 3. Another on Perspective. 

Clerc (George le) count de Bnffon. See 
Buffon. 

CLEllGy , C I. £ R u s, the assembly or body 
of clerks, or ecclesiastics ; in contradistinction 
to the laity. See Clerk. 

In the lioinish church there are two kinds 
of clergy : the one regular, comprehending all 
the religious of both sexes : the other secular, 
eomprcTicndiiig all the ecclesiastics that do not 
take the monastic vows. 

Among the reformed, there are none but se- 
cular clergy. The Rciiuan clergy forms a mo- 
narchical state* under the pope, as its supreme 
head. 

The clergy was anciently divided into three 
orders ; viz. priests, deacons, and inferior clerks ; 
and each order had its chief : the urcli-priest 
was the head of the first order, the arch-deacon 
of the second, and the dean of the third. 

tinder the name of clergy were also for- 
merly comprised all the oflicers of justice* as 
being supposed to be men of letters. 

Though the clergy formerly claimed an ex- 
emption from all secular jurisdiction, yet Matt. 
Paris tells us, William the Ctnnueror sulyect- 
etl the bishuyis and abbots who held per baro^ 
and who, till then, had been exempt 
from all secular service; and ordered they 
, should be no longer free from mortuary ser- 
vices. To this pur])ose he prescribed arbitra- 
rily wdiat number of soldiers every abbey and 
bishopric should provide, to serve him aii<l 
liis successors in war, and laid up the registers 
of ecclesiastical servitude in his treasury. 

But, ill cil'ect, the clergy were not exempt 
from all secular service till then ; as being 
fxiuud by the laws of king bMgar to obey the 
secular magistrate in somethings; viz. upon 
an ex'xsdition to the wars, and in contributing 
to the. building and repairing of bridges* 
ISccTkINODA NECESSITAS. 

The privileges of the P'ngUsh clerm% by the 
ancient statutes, are very considerable : their 
goods are to pay no toll in fairs or markets ; 
they are exempt from ail olfices but their own ; 
front the king's carriages, posts, &c. from ap- 
pearing at sheriffs' tourns, or frankpledges; and 
are not to be fined or amerced according to 
their spiritual, but their temporal means; A 
clergyman acknowledging a statute, his body is 
not to be imprisoned. If he is convicted of a 
crime for ivliich the benefit of clergy is allow- 
ed, he shall not be burnt in tft hand : andiie 
shall have the benefit of clergy in infiiiitum* 
wliich no layman can have liiiire than once. 
The clergy* by common law, arc nut to lie bur- 
dened in the general charges of the laity* nor 
‘ t6^e troubica norencundicred, unless express- 
ly named and charged by the stiuiue ; for genc- 
lab^ords do not aficct tiicin. Thus, if a hun- 
dred is sued for a robbery* the minister shall 


not contribute ; neither shall they be assessed 
to the highway* to the watch* &c. 

The revenues of the clergy were anciently 
more considerable tlian at present. Ethelwofir* 
in 855, gave them a tythe of all goods, and a 
tenth of all the .lands in E^lancl, free from all 
sccularservices* taxes* &c. Tlie charter whereby 
this was grant^ them was confirmed by seve- 
ral of his successors : and William the Con- 

a ueror* finding the bishoprics so rich, created 
lem into baronies, each barony containing 
thirteen knight's fees at least : but since the 
Befonhatiou the bishoprics are much im- 
poverished. The revenues ot the inferior cler- 
gy, in general* aTc small ; a third part of the 
best benefices being anciently, by the pojic's 
grant, nppiroprinten to monasteries* uiion the 
dissolution thereof became a luy-fce. See Be- 
nefice. 

Clergy, PrivUcgiim vlcricale, or benefit of 
clergy, denotes an ancient privilege of the 
church, consisting in this, that places conse- 
crated to religious duties were cxcnintcd froiu 
Criminal arrests, whence procceden sanctua- 
ries; and that the persons of clergymen were 
exempted from criminal process before the se- 
cidar judges in |)artlcular cases. This, at first* 
was un indulgence granted by the civil govern- 
ment, but it was afterwards claimed as an in- 
lierent, indefeasible, and jure divino right : and 
the clergy endeavoured to extend the exemp- 
tion not only to almost all kinds of crimes, but 
to a variety of (lersons, besides those who were 
properly of their own order. In England* 
though this privilege was allowed in some cu- 
iHtal cases, it was not universally adiiiiited. 
The method of granring it was settled in the 
rcigii of Henry VI. which required, that the 
prisoner should first be arraigned, and then, 
claim his benefit of clerg)', by way of declina- 
tory plea, or, after conviction,'^ by way of arrest 
of judgment ; which latter mode is most usually 
practised. This privilege was originally con- 
fined to those who had ihe hahiium el tonmrum 
clericalrm : but in process of lime every one 
was accounted a clerk, and admitted to this 
benefit, who could read ; so that, after the in- 
vention of printing, and the dissemination of 
learning, this became a very comprehensive 
test, includAg laymen as well as divines. 

This privilege was formerly admitted, even, 
in cases of murder ; but the abcient course of 
the law is much altered upon this head. By 
the statute of 18 Eliz. cap. vii. clerks are no 
more committed to their ordinary to be purged ; 
but every man to whom the benefit of clergy is 
granted, though not in,prders, is put to rcM at 
th^ bar, after he is found guilty and convicted 
of such felony, and so burnt in the hand, and 
set free for the first lime, if the ordinary or de- 
puty standing bv* do say, Legit ut cicricus : 
othcnvisc he shall sufter death. 

It a]ipears by our law-books, that li^men 
that could read had the privilege of the clergy 
ever since 25 Edw. HI. which allowance never 
was condemned in parliament* but rather ap- 
proved of. 

it is natural to ask for what crimes (he pr j- 
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vUeginm clcricale, or benefit of ckrw, is to lA? 
allowed. And il is lo be observed^ that neither 
ht high treasoHy nor in jietit larceny, nor in any 
‘mere misdciheanors, it was indulged at the 
coiTunon law : and therefore we may lay it 
down us a role, that it was allowable only in 
l^tit treason, and capital felonies; which for 
the most part became legally entitled to this in- 
dulgence, by the statute de derot h'dw. 111. 
stat. 3. c. 4. which provides, that clerks con- 
vict for treason or felonies, touching other |)cr- 
sons than the king himself or his royal ma- 
jesty, shall have the privilege of holy church. 
J3ut yet it was not allowed in all cases what- 
soever : for in sonic it was denied even in com-, 
nion law, viz. inddiaiio vinrnm^ or lying in 
wait for one on the highway; drpopnlalio 
agrorum ^ or destroying and ravaging a country; 
and comhfHfia domorum, or arson, that is, 
burning of houses ; all which arc a kind of 
h(»^tile acts, and in some degree border upon 
I reason . A nd fort her, al I these iden lical c ri incs, 
together with petit treason, an<l very many 
other acts of felony, are ousted of clergy by 
]>articular acts of parliament. 

Upon the \vhoK% we may observe llie fol- 
lowing rules: 1. That in all felonies, whethtsr 
new created, or by common law, clergy is now 
allowable, unless taken away by act of par- 
liament. 2. That where cUrgy is taWii 
away from the principal, it is not of course 
taken away from the accessory, unless he be 
also particularlv included in the words of the 
statute. 3. Tliat when the benefit of clergy is 
tiken away from the oficncc (us in case of 
murder, buggery, robbery, ra|K?, and burglary), 
a principal in the second degree, being present, 
aiding and abetting the crime, is as' well ex- 
cluded from his clergy as he that is a principal 
in the first degree : but, 4. 'I'hat where it is 
only tiiki'ii away from the person committing 
the ofleiiee (as in the ease of Flubbing, or coin- 
niitiiig lareeny in a dwelling- house), his aiders 
and abettors are not excluded, tbroiigh the ten- 
derness of the law, which hath deteriliiiicd that 
such statute.'^ shall not be taken litetally. 

Lastly, We cmniirc what the consequences 
are to the parly nl allowing him this benefit 
of clergy ? W"c speak not of the branding, im- 
prisonment, or transportation ; which are ra- 
ther concomitant cori(fitiuiis,thaiiconseqiicnees, 
of receiving this indulgence. The coiiscfiiicnces 
are such as affect liis present interest, and future 
credit and capacity: as having been once a 
felon, but now purged from that guilt by the 
privilege of clergy ; wl|ich 0 |)erates as a kind 
6f statute pardon. And w'e may observe, \. 
That, by his eonvtclioii, he forfeits all his gpods 
to the king ; which, being once vested in the 
crown, shall not afterwards be rcstorcil to the 
olTcnder. 2. That, after conviction, and till 
he receives the judgmentof the law by biand- 
ihg or the tike, br else is pardoned by tlic king, 
he is, to all inteiita and piir|)ose9, a felou ; and 
subject to all the disabilities and other incideiu» 
of a felon. 3. That, after burning or pardon, 
he is discharged' for ever of that, and ail other 
{^Ionics before committed, within the benefit 
VOU.JII. » . 
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of clergy ; but not of felonies from which such 
benefit is excluded : and this, by statutes 8 Eliz. 
c. 4. and 18 Eliz. c. 7. 4. That, by the burn- 
ing, or pardon of it, he is restored to all caiia- 
cities and credits, and the possession of nis 
lands, as if. he had never been convicted. 5. 
That what is said with regard to the ailvantages 
of commoners and laymen, subsequent to 3ie 
burning in the bund, is equally applicable Ul 
all peers and clergymen, although never bpind- 
ed at all. For they have the same privileges^ 
without any burning, to which others arc en- 
titled afier it. 

CLEllGYMAN. A man In holy onlers; 
not a layman. The word is generally confineil 
ill its application to those who discharge the 
pasp)ral functions in established churches, 
while those who ofiiciate among nonconform- 
ists arc called dissenting ministers. There 
seems, however, no just foundation for the dis- 
tinction : for the word c/rrk, originally appro- 
priated to the clerg\-, is from the Greek x\t|sQ;, 
ciiosen ; and the appointment of pastors aiming 
the dissenters is generally a matter of freo 
choice with those who are to be instructed by 
them; whereas in most establishments theap- 
}X)intmcnt of the clc'igv'inun is completely in- 
dependetit of the will of the parishioners. 

CXE'RICAL. a. (r/mrwy, Latiii.^ Rclat<* 
jng to the clerg)- (Rorc#/i). 

CLERK. 4’. (cl epic, Saxon.) 1. A clergy- 
man (J^/iy/e). 2. .A scholar; a man of let- 
ters (^uuih), 3. A man employed under an- 
other as a writer {Shaksprnrey 4. A petty 
w'riter in publick otiices ; an omccr of various 
kinds (Arbuihnol), b. The layman who reads 
the responses of the congregation in the churchy 
to direct the rest. 

Under the 4lli acceptation of the word, it is 
necessary to specify a few particulars. As, 

Ci.biiK of the Itaihy an oHicer in the court 
of kings bench, whose business is to file all 
bail-pieces Uiken in that court, where he 
always attends, 

C.'lbrk of the Cheeky an officer belonging 
to the king’s court ; fo called, because he hail 
tho check and controlinent of the yeomen that 
belong to the king, queen, or prince. He 
likewise, by himself or deputy, sets, the watch 
in the court. There is also an officer in the 
navy of ilic bamc name, belonging to. the king’s 
yards. 

Clerk fl/* the Crown^ an oflicer in the king’s 
bench, who frames, reads, and records all in- 
dictments against offenders there ariaigiicd oy 
indicted of anv public crime. 11c is likcwhe 
terined clerk of the crown office, in which ca- 
pacity he exhibits information by order of the 
court for various offences. 

Clerk of th^ Crown^ in chancery, an of- , 
ficer whose business it is coiistanlly to attend 
the lord chancellor in person or by deputy ; to 
write and pre|»are for the great seal sfiecial mat- 
ters of state by comoiissiun, both ordinary and 
extraordinary. 

ClEUK-Compfrol/er of the King's 
holdf an oilicer of the king's coiift, authorised 
to allow or disallow the charges of pursuWai>tS| 
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messengers of the green cloth, &c. to inspect 
and control ail defects of any of the inferior of- 
ficers i and to sit in the counting-house with 
the lord steward and other olKccrs of the house- 
hold for regulating such matters. 

Clerk of the Deliveries^ an officer of the 
Tower, wdiose function is to take indentures 
for all stores and ammunition issued from 
tiience. 

Clerk of the Errors, in the court of com- 
mon pleas, an officer who transcribes and cer- 
tifies into the king s bench, the tenor of the 
record of the action on which lliewritof error, 
made out by the cursitor, is brought there to 
be determined. In the king's bench the clerk 
of the errors transcribes .mil certifies the records 
of causes, hy bill, in that court, into the ex- 
cherpicr : and the business of the clerk of the 
errors in ilie exchequer is to transcrilie the re- 
conls certified thither out of the king's bench, 
and to prepare them fur judgment in the ex- 
chcr|iier-cnamber. 

Clerk of the Essoirts, in the court of com- 
mon picas, keeps the essoin roll, or enters es- 
soins : he also provides parchment, cuts it into 
rolls, marks the inimher on them, delivers out 
all the rolls to every officer, and receives them 
again when written. See Kssoin. 

Clerk of the Eslrenls, an officer in theex- 
Tehequer, who every term receives the estreats 
out of the lord treasurer's remembrancer’s of- 
fice, and writes them out tc be levied for the 
crown. 

Clerk qfthe Hamper, or Ilanuper, an of- 
ficer in chancery, whose business is to receive 
all money due to the king for the seals of cliar- 
ters, letters patent, commissions and writs; 
also the fees due to the officers for enrolling 
and examining them. 

Clerk rf the Enrolments, an officer of the 
court of common pleas, tiiat ckirols and exem- 
plifies ail fines and recoveries, and returns writs 
of entry. 

Clerk of the Juries, an officer of the com- 
mon pleas, who makes out the writs called 
habeas corpus and distringas, for juries to ap- 
pear cither in that court, or at the assises, after 
the tunnels arc returned upon the venire facias. 
He likewise enters into the rolls the awarding 
these writs, and makes all the continuances tiU 
verdict is given. 

Clerk of the Market, an officer of the king's 
house, to whom is given the charge of the 
king's measures and weights, the standards of 
those that ought to be used all ovet England. 

Clerk f}/' the Ordnatue, an officer that re- 
pslersall orders conccrniiig the king's onlnaiice 
in the tower. 

Clerk ^ the Outlawries, an officer of the 
common pleas, and deputy to the attorney ge- 
neral, for making out all writs of%pias itila- 
gatiiin, after otitlawry, to which thm must he 
the king's attorney’s name. ^ 

ChKKiiiqfihcPaper^ffce,oxi officer belong- 
ing to the king's bench, whose business is to 
make up the paper-books of special pleadinirs 
in that court. ® 

Clerk ^the is an officer who 


records all thin^ done in parliament ; and en- 
grosses them iairljr into prehment rolls, for 
the better preservation of them to posterity. Of 
these there are two: one of the house of lords, 
and the other of the house of commons. 

Clerk of the Peace, is an officer belong- 
ing to the session of the peace, whose duty is 
at the session to read the indictments, to enrol 
the acts, and draw the processes : also to cer- 
tify in the king's bench transcripts of indict- 
ments, outlawries, attainders, and convicticTns, 
had before the ju.sticesof the peace within the 
time limited by statute. 

(Jler k oJ* the Pelts, an officer that belongs 
to the exchequer, whose business is to enter 
every teller's bill into a parchment roll, called 
pcllis receptoriim, and to make another roll of 
payments, called pcllis exitiium. 

Cler K (f the petty Bag, an officer of the 
court of chancery, whereof there are three, the 
master of the rolls being the chief : their bu- 
siness is to record the return of all inquisitions 
out cf every shire, to make out patents of cus- 
tomers, gaugers, comptrollers, &c. liberates 
upon extents of statutes staple, conge d'elires 
for bishops, summons of the nobility, clergy, 
and burgesses to parliament, and commissions 
directed to knights, and others, of every shire, 
for assessing simsidles and taxes. 

Clerk of the Pipe, an officer of the ex- 
chequer, who having the accounts of all debts 
due to the king, delivered out of the remem- 
brancer's office, charges them in a great roll 
folded up like a pipe. 

Clerks of the Privy •seal, four officers that 
atteml the lord privy seal, for writing and 
making out all things rimr are sent by warrant 
from the signet to the privy seal, and to be 
passed^ the great seal ; and likewise to make 
out privy seals, upon special occasions of his 
majesty's att’airs, as for loan of money, or the 
like. 

Clerk of the Rolls, an officer of the ch.tii- 
ccry, whose business i& to make searches after, 
and copies of deeds, officers, &c. 

Clerk cf the Signet, is an officer con- 
tinually attending on the king's princi|)al secre- 
tary; who has custody of the privy-signet, as 
well for sealing the king’s private letters, as for 
such grants as pass his majesty’s hands by bills 
signed. Of these there are four, who attend 
in their turn, and have their diet at the secre- 
tary’s table. 

Clerk of the Treasury, an officer of the 
common pleas, who has charge of the records 
of the nisi pnus, the fees due for all searches, 
and the certifying of all records into the king'a 
bench, when a writ of error is brought. Hd 
also makes out all writs of supersedeas de non 
molestaiida, which are grantecl for the defend- 
ants while the writ of error is depending; and 
all Amplifications of records, being in the 
treasury. 

Clerk of the tVareanis, is an officer belong- 
ing to the court of common-pleas, who enters 
all warrants of attorney for platmiff and defend- 
ant ; and enrolaall deeds of indentures of bar- 
gain and sale, which are acknowledged in thd 
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cdurt, or before uny judges out of the eourt; in tnoist situaflons, which it prefeb, riseil (d 
aitd it is his office to estreat into the exchequer about eight or ten feet high ; its leaves resem^ 
'all issoesi fines, and amerciaments, which grow ble the alder, whence its specific name ; ar.a 
due to the king in that court, for which he has its flowers are produced in close spikes at thd 
a standing fee or alluwancct end of the branches, and are elegantly white. 

CLK'RKSHIP. s. (from clerk.) 1. Scholar- CLKVK, Clip, CIive. At the beginning 
iddp. 2. Tlie office of a clerk of any kind or end of the proper name of a pladc, denotes 
(^7^7//). it to be situated on the side of a rock or hill. 

1 C.LtKMONTj the iiiine given to three CLEVKI-ANl), a district of Kndand, in 
luwns of Prance, the most considerable of the counfy of York, on tlic borders of Durham. 
Wliicli isabisho|/s see in the department of CLEVER. d. 1. Dexterous; skilful (yid. 
fciy de Dome, and late province of Auvergne, dison). 2. Just; fit; proper; commodious 
Si is seated on an emineticc, and is often called (Pope)t 3. WelUshai)ed ; handsome (Arbutli-* 
Clermont Ferraiid, in consequence of its being not). 

United to the town of Mount Perrand to the CI^E^VERLY. ad. (from clcvrr.) Dex« 
N.E. Many Roman antiquities arc found in terouslj^; fitly; handsomely {lludihras), 
the neighbourhoiitl, and it is generally allowed CLE'VERNESS. s. (from clever.) Dex- 
to be llic Averna* of the ancients. U was the. terity ; skill ; accomplishment, 
birth-placeof the celebrated Paschal. Lat. 45. CLEVES, a town of Wcstnhalia, in Ger- 
47 N. I..on. 3. loK. many, bclungino; to the king of Prussia. In the 

Clermpnt manuscript, is a copy of citadel is an inscriplioii setting forth that 
!St. Paul’s e])istles, found in the monastery of Cains Julius Caesar was the founder, in the 
’Clenuoiu, and used by Hexa, together with the year ()()8 from the building of Rome. It is 
('ainbriclge MS^ in preparing his edition of the miles S. E. of Amsterdam. Lai. 51. 6 N. 
New Testament. This copy is in the octavo Lon. 5. .50 E. 

form, and is written oiHi tie vellum in Greek CLEW. (clyps^, Saxon.) 1. Thread 
•iiid Latin, with some mutilations. Bezu sup- wound upon a bottom (lioscomfnon), 2. A 
poses that it is of equal antiquity with the guide; a direction (Smilh). 

C'uiiihridgc copy; but both were probably To Citvr. v. n. To clew the Sails, is id 
written by a Latin scrilx; in a later jicriod tlian raise them, in order to be furled, 
he nssii^ns to them. CLI RADIUM. J ii botany, a genus of the 

CLKRODP?NDRON. In botany, a genus class monoeciu, order (H'ntandfia. Male: calyx 
of the class didyuamia, order angiosjH'rmia. common, imbricate ; iturets of the ray female 
Calyx five cleft, cain)x\iiulate; corol with a three or four; seed an umbilicate drope. One 
filiform tube, ami five*parted equal border; s|>ecics only; a native of Surinam, with op* 
stamens very long, placed between the seg- posite peduncles ; and comuion-calyx violet 
merits of the corol, which gape widely ; drupe rtiicd wnen ripe. 

four-seeded, bearing a onc-cellcd nut. Eigiit 7b CLICK, v. n. {cUcken, Dutch.) To make 

siTecies — all natives of the ]\ast-]ndies; some of a sharp, small, successive noise (Otly), 
tliem trees, with elegant terminal piiiclcs, CLrCKEll. s. 'Die servant of a salesman^ 
and scarlet flowers ; others shrubs with white who stands at the door to invite customers, 
flowers, with a slender tube. CLPCKET. s. The knocker of a door. 

CLEROMANCY, a kind of divination per- CLIENT, among the Romans, a citizen 
formed by tlirowiiig dice, or little bones, and who put himself und^er the protection of some 
obscrvin;r the |;r)ints or marks turned up. great man, who in respect of that relation wa^ 

C'LKROTl, public arbitrators among the called jiatron. The term client is now used to 
Athenians. denote a party in a IsLw-suit, who has turned 

(TJ^^RUS. In the Fahvician system of en- over the cause into the hand^ of a counsellor or 
toinology, a tribe of the genus attclabus of co- solicitor. 

Icoptcraus insects. See AttelabOs. Cl i'es^t. (cb>«s, Latin.) I.Oiicwho 

CLESiDKS, a Greek jiainter, about 270 applies to an advocate for counsel and defence 
years before Christ, who rc\enged the injuries {Taiflor). 2. A dependant (Den Jomoft). 
be had received from queen Stnitonicc, by re- CLl'EN'fED. patt, a. Supplied with clients 
presenting her in ihc arms of a fishennun* (Carew). , 

llowever indecently the jiaiiiter might represent CLIENTE'LE. s. (ciienlehj Imw.) The 

the queen, she was drawn with such personal oondition or office of a client (Ufen Jonson)» 
beauty, that she preserved the piece, and libe- CLFENTSHIP. s, (from client.) The con- 
rally rewarded the artist. dition of a client (Dry den ) . 

C14ET'HRA. In botany, a genus of the CLIFF, s. (c/em,- Latin, cMp, Savon.) A 
class dccandria, order nionogynia. Calyx five- steep rock ; a rock broken and craggy (Bnccn). 
parted; petals five; stigma thrce-cleU; cap- ClIpp, or King’s Cliff, a small town 
bulc three-celled, thrce-valved. Four species, in Northamptonshire, having a market on 
chiefly natives of North America. Tuesdays. I^at. 5S. 33 N. U)n. 0. .37 W. 

'Fhe species most commonly propagated, and CLIFFORTFA. In botany, a genus of thef 
iiiosi deserving of propagation among ouTielves, class dioccia, order polyandria. ^bree- 

U c, alnifolia, a native of Virginia, with leaves leaved, superior ; coroHess, female : slv^ljM iwo^ 
obovate, serrate, slightly pubescent underneath; capsule two-celled; seeds solitary. Nineteen: 
rpeeme simple, bracted. Tliis beautiful shrub/ species— all Cape plants and beautiful aver- 
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fLreens, ri‘<ing to the of four or five feel ; 
H)nie with simple, and others with compound 
leaiTS. I'licy may he best propagated by cut- 
tings, and if the cuttings be made in spring or 
summer, and plunged into a hot>bcd, tney will 
soon throw forth radicles. 

.CLIMACTERICI, amona: physicians and 
astrologers (from clvnaclery a ladder), a critical 
year in a person's life. According to some, 
this is every seventh year ; but others allow only 
those years produced by muliiplying 7 hy lhc 
odd number :i, A, 7, aiui <), to be climacterical. 
These years, they say, bring with them some 
remarkable change with respect to h^lth, life, 
or fortune: the grand climacteric is the (iod 
year ; but some, making twrt, add to this the 
81st: the oilier remarkable elinvacterics arc the 
7th, 21st, 3!>th, 4pth, and ;ii)ih. 

CLIMATE, or ('lime, in geography, a 
part of the surface of tiic earth, bounded hv 
two lesser circles parallel to thee(|uator^ and of 
such a breadth, as that the longest day in the 
parallel nearer the pole exceeds the longest 
day in that next the equator, by some certain 
space, as half an hour, or an hour, ora month. 

The beginning of n climate, is a parallel 
circle in which the day is the shortest ; and the 
end of the elimate, is that in which the day is 
the longest. The climates therefore are reckon- 
ed from the equator to the pole; and arc 
so many zones or bands, terminated bv lines 
parallel* to the equator: though, in strfetness, 
there are several climates, or difi'erent degrees 
of light or tcniuerature, in jdie breadth of one 
zone. Each climate only difiers from its con- 
tiguous ones, in that the longest day in sum- 
mer is longer or shorter, by half an hour, fur 
instance, in the one place than in the other. 

As the climates commence in the equator, 

the l)eginiiingof the first climate, that is, at 
the equator, the day is just 12 hours long ; but 
at the end of it, or at the beginning of the 2d 
climate, the longest diw is 12 hours and a half 
.long; and at the end of the 2d, or iH'giiiniiig of 
the J(l climate, the longest day is 13 hours 
long; and so of the rest, as far as the |X)lar 
circles, where the hour climates terminate, 
and month climates commence. And as an 
hoiirt:ltinatc is a simce comprised between two 
parallels of the equator, in the first of which 
the lon^st day exceeds that in the latter by 
•half an hour; so the month climate is a space 
contained between two circles parallel to the 
polar circles, and having its longest day longer 
or shorter than that of its contiguous one, by a 
month, or 30 days. But some authors, as 
Hicciolus, make the longest day of the con- 
tiguous climates to differ bv half hours, to 
aroiit the latitude of 4.5 rlegreci; then to 
differ by an hour, or sometimes two hours, 
to the polar circle; and after that by a month 
^ch. See tables of climates in Yarenius, 
cliap^ 2.7, prop. 13. 

• vulgarly the term cliinute is bestowed on 
any country pr region diffeApg from another, 
either in respect of the seasons, the qualitj^of 
the soil, or even the manners of die inhabittmts, 
without any regard to the Itngih of the longest 
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Climates (Different tempeniurc of). Tlie 
presence of the sun is one of the principal sources 
of heat, and its absence the cause of cold ; and 
were these ^ the only souices of heat and cold, in 
the same parallel of latitude there would be the 
same dcgiee of heat or cold at the same season ; 
but this is found to be contrary to matter of fact : 
the tempeiature of the eastern coast of North 
America is much colder than the we.«tem coast of 
Kurope, under the same latitude. Very hot days 
are frequently telt in the coldest climates; and 
very cold weather, even perpetual snow, is found in 
countries under the equator. Wc must therefore 
seek for other causes of heat and cold, and these 
must evidently be partly local. 

One threat source of heat is from the earth ; 
whether this arises from any central fire, or from 
a mass of heat did'iised through the earth, it is not 
perhaps easy to say ; the latter cause is peihaps the 
most probable ; and in this case, the heat which is 
thus gradually lost is renewed again by the sun. 
This heat imparted from the earth to the atmo- 
sphere, tends greatly to moderate the severity of 
the winter's cold. It is found hy'obscrvation, that 
the same degree of heat resides in all subterraneous 
places at the same depth, varying a little at dif- 
ferent depths, but is never less than 36° of Kahrcn- 
bcit’s thermometer. There is however an excep- 
tion to this in mines, where there are probably 
some chemical operations going forwanb. Mr. 
Kirwan, in his Estimate of the Temperature of 
diflcrent Latitude.^, and to wfiom we are prin- 
cifrally indebted for what we shall here give upon 
this subject, observes, that at 80 or 90 feet (if this 
depth have any communication with the open air, 
and perhaps at a much less depth, if there be no 
such communication) the temperature of the earth 
varies very little, and generally approaches to the 
mean annual heat. 'I hiis the teoipi ratine of springs 
is nearly the same as the mean annual u nipeiatuie, 
and varies very little in dnierent seasons. 3 he 
temircraturc of the t?vc at the observatory at Paris 
is about S 3 i degrees, and varies about half a degrr# 
in very cold years; its depth is about 90 feet. The 
internal heat of the caitli in our climate is alw'ays 
abi.tc 40'’, and therefore the snow generally begins 
to melt first at the bottom. The next source of 
heat is the condensation of vapour. Jt is well 
known that vapour contains a great quantity of 
heat, which produces no other efl'eet but that of 
making it assume an aerial, expanded state, until 
the va))our is condensed into a liquid; during 
which condensation, a certain quantity of heat 
escapes, and warms the surrounding atmosphere. 
This condensation is frequently formed by the at- 
traction of an electrical cloud, and hence arises the 
great sultriness which we frequently experience 
before rain, and particularly before a thunder 
storm. 

As the earth is one of the great .sources of hear, 
warming the surrounding air, distance from the 
earth must be a source of cold ; and thus we find 
that as you ascend in the atmosphere, the cold in- 
creases. In the vicinity of Paris, the temperature 
of the earth being 47°, at the estimated height of 
iio84fcet it was found to be 21°, or 11° below 
congelation, byM. Charles, who ascended in a bal- 
loon. And lord Mulgrave, at the bottom of 
Hackluyt-hill, lat 80®, found the temperature <if 
the air 50*^; but on the top, at the height of 1503 
feet, only 4a®. Hence we find, that the highest 
mounuins, even under the equator, have thidr 
tops coiUinually covered with snow. Mr. Bouguei 
lound the qold of Pinchina, one of the Cfiidclicres, 
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immediatel}' under the line^ to extend from 7° to 9^ 
below the freezing point every morning before sun^ 
rise ; and hence at a certain height, which varies 
ill almost every latitude, it constantly freeze^ at 
night all the year round, though in the warm cli- 
mates it thaws in the same degree the next day. 
This height he calls the lower term of congelation : 
between the tropics he places it at the height of 
15577 feet, Ecglish measure. The next great 
source of cold is evaporation. The same cause 
which makes the condensation of vapour a source 
of heat, makes evaporation the source of cold; as 
it absorbs the Are in the latter instance, which it 
gives out in the former : the heat thus absorbed is 
caMcd latent heat, it producing, in that state, no 
sensation of warmth. At a certain height aWe 
the lower term of congelation it never freezes, not 
because the cold decrea'Cs, but because the vftpours 
do not ascend so high ; this height Mr. Bouguer 
calls the upper term of congelation, and under the 
equator he fixes ii at the height of 28,000 feet. Mr. 
Kirwan has given us the following mean height of 
the upper and lower terms of congelation, for the 
latitude of every five degrees, in feet. 


iat. 

Alt. lower 
Term. 

•\lt.uppei 

Term. 

Lat. 

Alt. lower 
Term. 

Alt. iipp. 
Term. 

o''* 

15577 

28000 

45‘> 

76^8 

^3730 

5 

15457 

*7784 

50 

6260 

11251 

10 

15067 

27084 

55 

49'» 

88^0 

15 

14498 

26061 

60 

3684 

6546 

20 

13719 

24661 

65 

*ji6 

4fi76 

aj 

1 ,020 


70 

«557 1 

2809 

30 

**59^ 

20838 

75 { 

748 

1346 

35 

10664 

19169 

Ho 

120 

207 

40 

9016 

16207 





Sometimes the temperature of the upper air is 
higher than that of the lower air, particularly when 
a large mass of vapours is condensed by electrical 
agency ; fur no part of the heat given out by that 
cause being last by communication with air much 
colder, that which surrounds the vapours so con- 
densed, must be heated to a considerable degree. 
The clouds by absorbing the sun's rays, are more 
healed than the clear air would be. These, and 
other circumstances, render the true height of the 
terms of congelation at any time subject to con- 
siderable uncertainty. 

The clearing away of woods lessens the vapours, 
and consequently diminishes the quantity of rain, 
and increases the temperature. Several parishes 
in Jamaica which used to produce fine crops of 
sugar cancs, are now dry for nine months in a 
year, and are turned into cattle-pens, through the 
clearing away of the woods. He.ice, water is most 
plentiful in tho'^e countries where woods abound, 
and the best springs are there found. In America, 
since the woods in the neighbourhood of their 
towns have been cut down, many streams have be- 
come dry ; and others have been reduced so low, 
as to cause great interruptions to the miller. 

OF evaporation, the following facts may be ob- 
served. I. That in our climates, evaporation is 
about four times as great from the use of March 
to the 2xst of September, as from the list of Sep- 
tember to the list of March. %. That, other cir- 
cumstances being the same, it is greater in pro- 
l>oriioa as the difference between fhe tempeiature 
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of the air, and that df the evaporating surfoce ig 
greater; and so. much the smaller, as the differ- 
ence is smaller; and therefore smallest, when the 
temperature of the air and evaporating liquor are 
equ^. The former part of this proposition how- 
ever requires some restriction ; for if air be more 
than 15 degrees colder than the evaporating sur- 
face, there is scarce any evaporation ; but on the 
contrary, it deposits its moisture on the surface of 
the liquor. 3. The degree of cold produced by 
evaporation is always much greater, when the air 
is warmer than the evaporating surface, than that 
which is produced when the surface is warmer than 
the air. lienee, warm winds, as the Sirocco and 
Harmatan, arc more drying than cold winds. 4. 
Evaporation is more copious when the air is less 
loaded with vapours, and is therefore greatly pro- 
moted by cold winds Bowing into warmer coun 
tries. 5. Evaporation is greatly increased by a 
current of air or wind flowing over the evaiiorating 
surface, because unsaturat^ air is constantly 
brought into contact wirh it. Hence, calm days 
arc hottest, as has commonly been remarked, d. 
T racts of land covered with trees or vegetables emit 
more vapour than the same spaccv covered with 
water. Mr. Williams (Philadelphia Transactions) 
found this quantity to amount to \ more. Hence 
the air about a wood or forest is made colder by 
evaporation from trees and shrubs, while the plants 
themselves are kept in a more moderate heat, and 
secured from the burning heat of the sun by the 
vapours perspired fiom the leaves. Thus, wc find 
the shade of vegetables more effectual to cool us, 
as welt as more agreeable, than the shade from 
rocks and buildings. 

The heat ami cold of different countries are 
transmitted from one to the other by the medium 
of winds. 

From what has been observed it is manifest, 
that some situations are better fitted to receive or 
communicate heat than others; thus, high and 
mountainous situations being nearer to the source 
of cold than lower situations ; and countries cover- 
ed with woods, as they prevent the access of the 
sun^s rays to the earth, or to the snow which they 
may conceal, and present more numerous evapo- 
rating surfaces, must be colder than open coun- 
tries, thbugh situated in the same latitude. And 
since all tracts of land present infinite varieties of 
situation, uniform results cannot here be expected. 
Mr. Kirwan observes, therefore, that it Is on water 
only that we must seek for a standard situation 
with which to compare the temperature of other 
situations. Now the globe contains, properly 
speaking, but two great tracts of water, the At- 
lantic Ocean, and the Pacific Ocean ; which may 
each be diiided into north and south, as they lie 
on the northern or southern side of the equator. In 
this tract of water, he chose that situation for A 
standard which rccoibmends itself most by its sim- 
plicity, and freedom from any but the most per- 
manent causes of alteration of temperature ; viz! 
that part of tlie Atlantic which lies between 80'’ 
north and 45° south latitude, and extending south- 
wards as far as the Gulph Stream, and to within a 
few leagues of the coast of America; and that part 
of the Pacific Ocean which lies between 45*^ north 
and 40^ south latitude, and from 20^ to 275^ cast 
longitude. W ithin thisspacc, ihe mean annual tem- 
perature will be found as expressed by the follow- 
ing table. The temperatures beyond 8q° latitude 
are added, though not stricily within the stand- 
Vd. 
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4 Table of the mean Annual Temperature of the to the mean annual temperaturei than any other 
standard situation, in every degree of Latitude. month. 

In the highest latitudes we often meet with a 

gjjo. jjjjj latitudes 59*^ and 60® 
Lat. Temp. Lai. Temp. Lat. Temp. of July is frequently greater than in lati- 

^ tuden®. 

— — — ■ - . - . All countries lying to the windward of high 

84 33® 68,3 j 6i® 4a»7 mountains, or extensive forests, are warmer than 

J ?3i 6 34 67,4 ' 63 41,0 those to the leeward in the same latitude. 

^ 83*4 35 66,6 I 64 41, a The vicinity to the sea is another circumstance 

7 83,2 36 6.5,7 ^5 40j 4 which affects the temperature of a climate; as it 

8 82,9 37 64,8 66 39,7 modeiates the heat from the land, and brings the 

9 8a, 7 38 63,9 67 39,1 atmosphere down to a standard best fitted to the 

82,3 39 ' 63 68 38,4 human constitution. In our hemisphere, countries 

11 82 40 62 69 37.8 which lie to the south of any sea, are warmer than 

12 81,7 41 6x, 2 70 37, a those that have the sea lie to the south of them, 

>3 81,3 42 60,3 I 71 36^6 because the winds that should cool them in while r 

14 8c, 8 43 .59.4 I 72 36 are mitigated by passing over the sea; whereas 

15 80,4 44 38^4 73 35,5 those which arc 1101 thward of the sea, are cooler in 

*6 79 i 9 j 4 S S 7 iS 74 35* summer by the breezes from it. A northern or 

^7 79>4 46 56,4 75 34,5 southtfii bearing off the sea, renders a country 

>8 78,9 47 5596 76 I 34|f warmer than an eastern or western bearing. 

^9 7^*3 48 C4.7 I 77 33I7 Islands participate more of temperature arising 

77i 8 I 49 33,8 I 78 33I2 At^d are therefore warmer than con- 

77 iZ j 50 52,9 I ^() 32,9 tinents. 

76*5 j jr 52,4 ■ Ho 32,6 The soils of large tracts of latid have their share 

*3 75*9 j 5^ it|i 81 32,2 inflmneine: the temperature of the country: 

*+ 75i4 ■ 53 50,2 82 3a stones and sand heal and cool more readily, 

^5 74>5 i 54 49, a 83 31,7 and to a greater degree, than mould ; hence, the 

. *6 73.8 I S'i 48,4 84 3*5 I heats in the sandy dest'i ts of Arabia and 

*7 7 *, 8 I s6 47.5 i 85 jr,4. Africa; and the intense cold ot Terra del FuegOj, 

28 72,3 j 57 46,7 j‘ 86 31,2 and other stony countries in cold latitudes. 

*9 7*f5 ! 58 45,8 i 87 31,14 Vegetables considerably affect the temperature 

70,7 I 59 45,1 I 88 31,10 ofadimato. Wooded countries are much colder 

31 69,9 j 60 44,3 I 89 31,04 than those which 2rc open and cultivated. 

32 69,1 , 61 4^/15 ! 90 31 ^ Every habitable latitude enjoys a heat of 60® at 

— : months, and this is necessary for the 

'f'l.a. i. .1 • . 1 1 L growth and maturity of corn. The quicitness of 

y tins tabic has been computed, vegetation in the higher latitudes proceeds from the 
VMg wn by the laraousnsttonomcr Tobias Mawr time the sun is abW the hon/on. Kain is but 
fl construcicd little wanted, as the earth is sufficiently moistened 

« * 1 I f * *”*■*» “onual teraperatures of bytheliquehictionot thesnow that covers it dining 
Iwo latitudis. Let t be the sine of the latitude; the winter. In this we cannot sufficiently admire 


Lat. 

Temp. 

Lat. 

Temp. 

33 ® 

68,3 

62® 

4a , 7 

34 

67.4 

63 

4', 9 

35 

66,6 

64 

4 L 2 

36 

65.7 

65 

40,4 

37 

64,8 

66 

39,7 

38 

63 i 9 

67 

39»2 

39 

63 

68 

38,4 

40 

62 

69 

37.8 

41 

6x,2 

70 

37*2 

42 

60,3 

71 

36.6 

43 

5974 

72 

36 

44 

58,4 

73 

35,5 

41 

57*5 

74 

35 

46 

56,4 

75 

34,5 

47 

$5^6 

76 

34,1 

48 

54*7 ' 

77 

33,7 

49 

5 . 3.8 1 

! 78 

33,2 

50 

5».9 1 

79 

3»,9 

5^ 

52,4 ; 

Ho 


SZ 

5 M 

81 

3Z,i 

53 

50,2 

82 

3a 

54 

49*Z 

83 

3*, 7 

5 *; 

48,4 

84 

3«,5 

56 

47,5 i 

85 

31,4. 

57 

46,7 i 

86 

31,2 

53 

45.8 j 

87 

3 M 4 


45,1 1 

8S 

3t,io 

60 

44,3 i 

89 

3 ',04 

6f 

4^5 ! 

90 

3 t 


The rule by which this tabic has been computed, 
2vas given by the lamous astronomer Tobias Mayer 
of fJoitingen, and is as follows; it was con^trucicd 


then the mean annual temperature will be 84 
“53 ^ f Ihat i*?, from 84 subtract 53 multi- 
plied into the square of the sine of the latitude. 
And thp remainder is the mean annual tempe- 
rature. 

' The temperatures of different years differ very 
htllc near the equator, but they differ more and 
more as you appiojich the poles^ 

U scarcely ever freezes in latitudes under 35®, ex- 
cept in high situations ; and it scarcely ever hails in 
latitudes higher ^han 6 j®. 

^ III latitudes between 35® and 60®, in places ad- 
j.iccnt to the sea, it generally thaws when the sun’s 
altitude is 40® or upwards : and seldom begins to 
ir^ze, until Uic sun’s me.'idian altitude is belpiy 
• 

The greatest cold in all latitudes in our hemi- 
Aphf re, is generally about half an hour before sun- 
fisc. 1 he greatest heat in a'l latitudes between 
ep and is is about iwlf-past 2 o’clock in the af- 
ternoon; between latitudes 45® and 35®, about 2 
o’clock; between latitudes 35® and ^5®, about 
half.past ; o’clock ; and between latitude 25® and 
the equator, about i o’clock. On sea, the dif- 
ference between the heat of day and night is not 
so great as oq (and, particularly in low latitudes. 

In all latitudes, January is the coldest month. 
3 uly is the warmest month in all. latitudes above 

^8® : hiif Sn Intvpr latirn^pe A nerna* .a 


the winter. In this we cannot sufficiently atlinire 
the wise disposition of Providence. 

It is owing to the same provident hand that the 
globe of the earth is intersected with seas and 
mountains, in a manner, that seems on its hist ap- 
pearance, altogether irregular and fortuitous; pic- 
scniing to the eye of ignorance the view of an im- 
mense ruin : but when the effects of these seeming 
irregularities on the earth are carefully inspected, 
they are found most beneficial, and even necessary 
to the welfare of its inhabitants ; for to say nothing 
of the advantages of trade and commerce, which 
could not exist without seas, we have seen that it 
is by their vicinity, that the cold of higher latitude^ 
is moderated, and the heat of the lower. It is by 
the want of seas, that the interior parts of Asia, as 
Siberia and Great Tartary, as well as those of 
Africa, are rendered almost uninhabitable; a cir- 
cumstance which furnishes a strong prejudice 
against the opinion of those, who think those 
countries were the original habitations of pian. 

In the same manner, mountains are necessaiy 3 
nor only as the reservoirs of rivers, but as a defence 
against the violence of heat in the warm latitudes ; 
without the Alps, Pyrenees, Apennines, the 
mountains of Dauphinc, Auvergne, &c. Italy, 
Spain, and France would be deprived of the mild ^ 
temperature which they now enjoy. Without the 
Balgate Hills, or Indian Appermine, India would 


? temperature of April approaches more nearly Sqmatr^ and most other islands between ijie. ^ 
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pIcS) are furnished Yrich mountains, from which 
the breezes proceed which refresh them. 

The annual heat of London and Paris is nearly 
\ht same; but from the beginning of April to the 
end of October, the heat is greater at Paris than at 
London. Hence, grapes arrive at greater perfection 
in the neighbourhood of Paris than about London. 

The following table' contains a comparison of 
the temperature of London with several other 
places. The first column contains the place ; the 
second,* the annual temperature; the third, the 
tem;)erature of January, that being the coldest 
month ; and the fourth, the temperature of July ; 
that at I..ondon as the standard, being estimated at 
1000. The degree of cold is estimated in the third 
column, and the degree of heat in the fourth and 
second. 


Places. 

An. 

Temp. 

Temp. 

Jan. 

Temp. 

July. 

London . • • • 

xooo 

1000 

xooo 

Paris 

1028 

1040 

10 j 7 

i'Minburgh 

923 

X040 

914 

Berlin 

94 * 



Stockholm 

811 

*583 

964 

Petersburgh 

746 

3590 

1008 , 

V’icnna 

987 

1305 

1037 

Pekin . 

1067 

1730 

1283 

Bourdeaux 

1090 

925 

1139 

\fontv)cllier. • • 

ii;o 

850 

1196 

Madeira 

1309 

559 

1x28 

Spanish Town in Jamaica 

*557 



Madrass 

* 5«5 

2 49 *_ 

*349 


At London, by a mean of the observations made 
at the Royal Society from 177a to 1780, it appears 
that the mean annual temperature is 51^,9, or in 
whole numbers, 5 and the monthly tempera* 
cure is as follows : 


January .. 
February . 
March . • . 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August . . . 
September 
October .. 
November 
December. 


35i*’9 

4«>3 

4Si4 

S6,6t 

63 i »» 

66.3 
65,85 

59.63 

S*,8i 

44.44 

41.04 


The greatest usual cold is ao®, and happens in 
January; the greatest usual heat is 8 1°, and hap- 
pens generally in July. 

The limits of the annual variation are a®, 5, that 
is, 1® above, ami i°,5 below the mean. 

The greatest variations of the mean temperature 
of the same month in different years, are as fol- 
lows : 


January 6® July ...a 

February 5 August . 

March 4 September ••••••.• 3,5 

April 3 October 4 

a, 5 November ..•.••,.4 

Jui'c December 3 

Hence it appears, that the temperatures of the 
summers differ much less than those of the win- 
ters. 

The most usual variations of temperature within 
thir space of 24 hours in every month arei 


January 6® July IQ® 

February., 8 August 15 

March 20 September 18 

April x 8 October 14 

May 14 November 9 

June , December o 

At Petersburgh, lat. 59®. 56', longitude 30®.' 14' 
R. the mean annual temperature is 38®, 8, from the 
mean of 6 years. The greatest cold observed was 
that at which mercury freezes, that is, 39® below 
o® ; but the greatest mean degree of cold for several 
years was 25° below o®. The greatest summer 
heat, on a mean, is 79®, yet once it amounted to 
94®. It scarce ever hails at this place. • 

In latitude 79®. 50^, ’lord Mulgrave observed the 
greatest ,hcat for two days to be 58®, and the least 
46®. Mr. Martin observes, that the weather in 
the polar regions is very unsteady: one hour it 
blows a violent storm, and in the next there is a 
dead calm ; neither does it blow long in any one 
point, but sometimes from every point within 24 
hours. After a calm, the north wind springs up 
first ; the sky is seldom perfectly clear, and storms 
are much more frequent than in lower latitudes. 

In Europe, unusual cold in summer may arise, 
cither from a long continuance of easterly or 
northerly winds, or from frequent and heavy rains, 
which arc followed by great evaporations, or from 
a lung continuance of cloudy weather in June and 
July, which prevents the earth from receiving its 
proper degree of heat. 

The causes of unu«ual cold in winter may be 
these: ist, Unusual cold in the preceding summer. 
For the heat in the winter being in a great measure 
derived from the earth, if this be deprived ot its 
usual heat, the want of it must be perceived in 
winter. 'Hie cold of January 1709, was the severesti 
long known in Europe ; and Mr. Derham remark- 
ed, that the preetding June was so cold, that hi$ 
thermometer was near the freezing point on 
the 1 2 th of that month, and the quantity of rain 
was much greatci than usual. Mr. Wolf made the 
same observation in Germany, zdly. Heavy rains 
followed by easterly or northerly winds. This cir- 
cumstance produces great cold at any time, on ac- 
count of the great evaporation which then take.s 
place by these dry winds. It took place in October 
1708, as Mr. Wolf observed ; and an intense cold 
immediately followed. 3dly. Westerly or southerly 
currents, in the upper regions of the atmosphere, 
while easterly or northerly winds prevail in the 
lower. For the warm currents are deprived of 
their moisture by the cold of the superior regions; 
and this descending in the form of snow, cools the 
inferior strata below their usual temperature : this 
circumstance also took place in 1709, when the 
cold was greatest. 4thly. The arrival of Siberian, 
or American winds. Siberia is 2800 miles cast cf 
London; but according to Mr. Smeaton’s com- 
putation, a common high wind moves at the rate 
of 35 miles an hour, and therefore may pass to us 
in 3 days from Siberia, and preserve much of its ori- 
ginal degree of cold. The winds from America 
mav also arrive in a few days ; but their ntcour 
will be abated by passing over the sea ; but it the 
sea have been previously cooled by northerly windsi 
the westerly winds may prove very cold. Mr. Dur- 
ham, oncomf^ing his journals with those of Mr. 
Robie in New QIgland, found that, atteru lew days, 
the American^iii^' passed into England. The 
wind in 1784 was equally severe in America, as in 
Europe, ithly. The fall of a superior stratum of 
the atmosphere. This will happen when a cold 
wind in the upper regions of the atmosphere 
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over a country, the lower strata of whose 
atmosphere are lighter ; and hence a low state of 
the barometer generally precedes such extraor- 
dinary cold, it is probably for this reason, that 
Holland oftener experiences a greater depee of 
(Cold than other countries under higher latitudes ; 
for being a moist country, its atmosphere abounds 
more in vapours, which renders it hpccifically 
lighter; thus, during the great cold of January 
1783, the barometer was lower than it had been 
known to be for 50 years before, during that month : 
and Miisch^nbrocjc remarked, that in winter, when 
the mercury in the barometer descends, the cold 
increases. 

Land is capable of rcceixing much more either 
heat or cold, than water. In winter when the 
surface or water is much cooled by contact with 
the colder air, the deeper and warmer water at the 
bottom, being specifically lighter, rises and tem- 
pers the top, and as the colder water constantly 
descends during the winter, in the following sum- 
mer the surface is generally warmer than at 
greater depths; whereas in winter it is colder: 
hence it has been remarked, that the sea is always 
colder in summer and wanner in winter, after a 
storm, the water at great depths being mixed with 
that at the surface. Of the following observations, 
the three first were matle by lord Mulgravc, the 
three next by VValcs and Bayley, and the other by 
Mr. Bladh. The third column expresses the hc.it 
of the air over the surface of the sea; the fourth 
expresses the depth of the sea in feet ; the fifth 
expresses the heat of the sea at tint depth, and the 
sixth expresses the heat of the sea at the surface. 


Latitude. 

Time. 

Ilcattf 

Air. 

Depth 

1 feat of 
Sea. 

Heat of 
Sur- 
face. 

6 :®N. 

June zo 

485 

4^80 

26 


:8 N. 

30 


rc8 

31 


69 N. 

Aus;. ji 

39,5 

4038 

32 


0 

.Sept. 5 

75 .J 

5J0 

66 

74 

14 S. 

26 

7 i »5 

4I0 

70 

70 

.^ 4 - 4/S. 

Oct. n 

60,5 

600 

57 

59 

> 7 X. 

Jun. 8 

46 

6 

40 

37 


to 

4 LO 

50 

43 /j 

43,6 

55 - AO* .S. 

20 

47 

no 

5 L 5 

40 

39 30 N. 

1 % 

S 3 

110 

sy 

59 

2. 55 N. 

l‘cb. 25 

81 

58 

81 

8r 

2. 5'.i N 

1 26 

83 

no 

8f 

84.5 


As the water in the high northern and southern 
latitudes is, by cold, rendered heavier than that in 
lower warm latitudes, lunce aiiscs a perpetual cur- 
rent from the poles to the equator, which some- 
times carries down large masses ot ice, which cool 
the air to a great extent. Inland «ea.s of gre at ex 
lent have been frozen in very se cre winters, in 
if 63 , the Baltic wa.s so firmiy frp/.cn, that Ch: rles 
XI. of Sweden, carried his whole arp'.yover it; 
and the Adiiatic yrss frozen in 1709. The tenpe- 
raturrs of land and water difier more in winter 
than in summei ; .for in winter, inland countries, 
Jrom lat. 49^ to 70^ are frequently cooled down to 
40®, 5P^ and some to 70° below the freezing point; 
whereas, the geaMow lat. 76*^ is not colder chan 
4® below that point in the northern hemisphere, 
gxcept some narrow seaz in the north Pacific 
pcean ; but in summer, no considerable extent of 
heated to rqore than 25® or go® above the 
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temperature of the sea, stony and sandy deserts ex- 
cepted. 

The temperatures of the smaller seas, in generalf 
if not surrounded with high mountains, are a few 
degrees warmer in summer, and colder in winter, 
than the standard ocean ; in high latitudes they 
are frequently frozen. 

The \^hitc sea is frozen in the winter. 

The Gulf of Bothnia is in a great measure frozen 
in winter; but in summer it is sometimes heated 
to 70®. Its general temperature in July is from 
48® to 56®. • 

The German sea is about 3® colder in winter 
and j® warmer in summer, than the Atlantic. 

The Mediterranean sea is, for the greater part of 
its extent, warmer both summer and winter than 
the Atlaiiiie, which, on account perhaps of its 
grciter density, Bows into it. It is sometimes frozen 
in the neighbourhood of Venice. The Black st« is 
colder than the Mediterranean, and flows into it. 

Tltc Caspian sea is situated in the vicinity of 
high niuutiiains, and is in a great measure frozen 
in winter. Its level is said, by Pallas, to be lower * 
than the ocean. 

Some idea may be formed what latitudes on the 
surface of the globe are accessible to man, by con- 
sidering the height above the sea of the inferior 
line of perpetuai snow. In the middle of the torrid 
zone, it iip|)ears, from Mr. Boiiguer’s obseivations, 
tj be elevated 520c yards, and 4476 about the 
tropics. In middle latitudes there is constant 
snow at the height of 3300 yards. In lat. 80^ 
north, lord Mulgravc found the inferior line of 
snow to be at the height of 400 yards; whence we 
may conclude, that at the polts there is constant 
snow upon the surface of the earth {rwJierlofit 
Geoi^rapfuj Abrtd.). 

Tu Cli'mate. V. ». To inhabit (AVm^-.). 

r.IJ'MATlJUK. .V. Climate iShakspear(‘), 

CLIMAX, or Gradation, in rheiorie, ji 
figure wherein the word or expression whitdi 
ends the first inembe;* ufuiicriml begins ilie 
second, and so on ; so that every ineiribiT will 
make .'i di'^tiiict srntenro, taking its rise from 
the next foregoing, till the argmneni and period 
be beautifully finished: as in the foliowdng 
gr«Tdation of Ur. Tillotson, After we have 
practised gorxl actions a while they berouie 
easy ; and when they are easy, we begin to 
take, pleasure in tlicrn : and when llicy fdeuse 
us, we do them fiequently; and by frequency 
of acts, a thing grows into a Itabil ; and con- 
firmed habit is a second kind of nature; aiirl so 
far us .iny thing is natural, so far it is necessary; 
and we can hardly do otherwise.; nay, we do it 
m-ny times when we do not think of it.’* 

7 V/C'LIMB. 7 K w. nret. clomb or climbed 
|;art. dumb or dimbea. (cliinaii, Saxon.) To 
ascend up any place; to mount by means of 
some hold or footing {Samuel). 

To Climu. V. a. To ascend; to mount 
{Prior). 

CLl^MBER. J. (from climb,) I, One that 
mounts or scales any place ; a mounter ; a 
ri'-vT {Carpffl). 'J. A plant that creejis ujum 
other snp)x>rts {Mortimer). 3 . The name of a 
particular herli {Milhr). ’ 

CLIME. (from dimate.) Climatej re- 
gion; tract of earth {Millnn. Atterhury). 

7b CLINCH. V. a. (clynija, S.ixon. I.Tct 
bold the hand with the tiugers bettt ovt:r 
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(Dniden). 2, To contract ot double the finf^rs 
(SuitfO^ 3- To bend the point of a nail on 
the other side. 4. To confirm ; to fix : as, to 
e/inrA an argument. 

Clinch, in the sea language, that part of a 
cable which is bended about the ring of the 
anchor, and then scMzed or made fast. 

Clinch, s. (from the verb.) A pun; an 
anibignity {Boyle, Dry den). 

ClJ^NCHlill. s. (from c/t/zrA.) A cramp; 
a holdfast {Pope). 

CLINCHING, in the sea language, a kind 
of slight caulking used at sea, in a prospect of 
foul weather, about the posts : it consists in 
driving a little oakum into their seams, to pre- 
vent the water coming in at them. 

To CLING. V. II. pretcr. I clung i jiarticip. 
I have clung, {khjnger, Danish.) I . To hang 
u|>on by twining round {Aii/»i/>). 2. To adhere, 
as followers or friends {Beu Jon son), 3. lo 
dry up ; to consume {Shahpeare). 

CLl'NGY. o. {(rom cling.) Clinging; ad- 
hesive, 

Ciil'NlCAL. Cli^nick. a. (jcXjvu;, to lie 
down.) That keeps the bed with iniirinity. A 
clinical lecture is a discourse upon a disease, 
iniule by the bed of the patient. 

Clinics, as used by the ancient church 
hi'itorians, signified those who received bap- 
tism on their death-heds. Magnns, in the 
third century, made a doubt whether or not 
clinics were truly baptised, since the ordinance 
was, ill that Case, performed by aspersion, in- 
stead of immersion. 

(UNIS. The name, given hy the Creek 
nnisicians of the middle ages to one of their 
note.s. 

To CTANK. V. n. To utter a small, sharp, 
interrupted noise {Prior). 

C-i.rNK. .f. A sharp snccessivc noise {Sh.), 

ClilNKERS, among brick-makers. See 
Hrick. 

CLINOID, {rlinoidcus ; from xXoii, a be<l, 
and tih;, resemblance). Resembling a bed. 
Tile four proccbses surrounding the cella turcica 
of the spnienoid bone are so called, of which 
two are anterior, and two posterior. 

CLINOPODI IJM . Wild basil, a ^nus of 
the class didynaniia, order gynmosperiiila. In- 
volucre of many, setaceous bristles placed under 
the whorl; calyx two-lipped; corol with the 
upper lip flat inversely heart- sha|)ed, straight. 
1 iiree species ; 

1 . C. vulgare ; found in our own hedges ; 
with an odour between that of basil and mar- 
joram. 

2. C. Egyptiacum; a native of Egypt, an 
herbaceous plant like our own. ^ 

3. C. incanum ; a native of North America, 
of similar form nnd odour. 

CLENQUANT.^tf. (French.) Dressed in 
embroidery, in spangles {Shqhpearv). 

CLINTON, in geography, the most north** 
ern county of the state of^New York, in Aiiie- 
tica. 

CLIO, in pagan mythology, the first of the 
pauses, daughter of Jupiter and Mnemosyne. 
She presided ovtr history, She is repr^ented 


crowned with laurels, holding in one liand a 
triiinpet, and a hook in the other. Sometimes 
she holds a plectrum or (piill with a lute. 
name sigiiines honour and reputation, xsuo;, 
gloria ; and it wa.s her oflice faithfully to record 
the actions of brave and illustrious heroes. She 
had Hyacintha by Pierius, son of Magnes. 

Clio. Tn zoology, a genus of the cla.ea 
vermes, oiticr molhisca. Body oblong, riuyani, 
generally sheathed and furnished with two 
dilated membranaceous arms or wlng-liko 
processes; tentacles three, besides two in the 
mouth. Six species ; chiefly inhabitants of 
the North and American seas; some round of 
the size of a i)ca, others luiigitudiiul resembling 
a slug. 

ToCLIP. ». a. (clinpan, Saxon.) 1. To 
embrace, by throwing me arms round ; to en- 
fold in the arms (Sidney), 2. To cut with 
sheers (5iic4:/i?ig. Bentley). 3. It is particu- 
larly used of those who diminish coin, by par- 
ing the cHm {Locke). 4. To curtail ; to cut 
short {Addison), a. To confine ; to hold (Sh.). 

CLPPPER. s. One that debases coin by 
cutting { Addison) . 

CLPPPING. s. The part cut or clipped off 
(Locke). 

CLrj'HERO, a borough in Lancashire, 
with a market on Saturdays, and the remains 
of an ancient castle. It sends two members to 
parliament. I .at. .53. 54 N. I>on. 2. 2\ W. 

CLITOMACIIUS, a Caribaginian phi- 
losopher of the third academy, who was piipil 
and successor to Carneades at Athens, R.(\ 
128. For an account of this philo>ophcr, see 
Bnickcr’s History of Philosophy, by Eniiclil, 
vol. i. p. 25.'}. 

CLITORIA. In botany, a genus of the 
class diadelphia, order dccandria. Corol re- 
versed; the banner very large; spreading, over- 
shadow'ing the wings. Si.\ species; India, 
West Indies, America. They are all her- 
baceous annuals or perennials, of the kidney. 
l)ean trike. The climbing stalk generally rises 
to the height of a man. The flowers are of 
various colours, though more comnionly \>hie 
or white. 

CLITORIS, (clitoris, xXnTsgt;; from xXnw, 
to enclose or hide; liccause it is hid hy the 
labia nudcndoruni). Columella. A small 
glandimrm borly like a ^Kmis in miniature, and 
like it covered with a priepuce, or foreskin. 1 1 
19 situated above the nymphs, and before the 
opening of the urinary |)assage of women. 
Anatomy has discovcrerl that the clitoris is 
composed, like the penis, of a cavcrnc’is sub- 
stance, and of a glans, which has no perfora- 
tion, .but is, like that of the penis, exouisilely 
sensible. The clitoris is the principal seat of 
pleasure : during coition it is distended with 
blood, and after the venereal orgasm it becomes 
flaccid and falls. Instances have occurred where 
the clitoris has been so enlarged, as to enable the 
female to haye venereal commerce with others, 
and in Paris this fact wns made a public exhibi- 
tion of to the faculty. Women thus formed ai)^ 

S o partake, in Uieif general form, less of the 
e diaracter, and are termed hermaphro- 
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di tes. Tlie clitoris of children is larger in pro- 
portion than in full grown women : it often 
projects beyond the external labia at birth. 

("LITOUlSMUS, iclitorismus), A morbid 
enlargement of the clitoris. 

CLITORIUS, in botany. See Clitoria. 

CI^ITUS. The most ronsnicuons of this 
name is the familiar friend and ioster- brother of 
Alexander. lie had saved the king's life in a 
bloody battle. Alexander killed him with a 
javelin, in a (it of anger, when he was in- 
toxicated, because, at a feast, he preferred the 
actions of Philip to those of his son. Alexander 
was inconsolable for the loss of a friend, whom 
he had sacrificed in the hour of drunkenness 
and dis.^ipation. {Justin. Pint. Curt, &c.) 
There were others, but of less note, of this 
name. 

CLIVE (Robert, lord), a celebrated En- 
glish general. He was born at the family seat 
in Shropshire in 17^5, and educated at several 
schools, and among the rest at iVlcrchant Tay- 
lors*. In 1743 he was* appointed a writer m 
the India company's service, and arrived at 
Madras the year following. In 1747 he ob- 
tained an ensign's commission in the com|)any's 
service, and distinguished himself with great 
courage at the siege of Pondicherry. He soon 
lose to the rank of lieutenant; and after seeing 
considerable service, when hostilities ceased, 
he returned to his former situation us a writer. 
He also obtained the office of commissary to 
the troops. In 1753 he came to England, and 
was presented by the court of directors with a 
aword set with diainouds. He returned to 
India as governor of fort St. David, with the 
rank of lieutenant-colonel; and shot tly after 
his arrival he assisted admiral W atson in reduc- 
ing Angria the pirate. When Calcutta was 
taken, Clive went to Bengal and took Fort 
William. He defeated Surajah l^iwla at the 
famous battle of Plassey ; and the day following 
entered Muxadabad, where he ^daced Jajffier 
Alii Cawn on the throne. The mogul conferred 
on Clive the title of omrah of the empire, and 
he received a grant of lands worth 27,0U0l. a 
year. In 1760 he returned to England, and 
wjis made an Irish peer. In 17f)4 he went out 
again to Bengal us president, where he soon re- 
stored tranquillity, and returned home in I7()7. 
In 17 G 9 he was made knight of the hath. In 
1773 a motion was made in the house of com- 
mons to resolve, that in the acquisition of 
his wealth, lord Clive had abased the powers 
with which he was entrusted.** He defended 
himself with great spirit and inoflesty, and the 
motion was not only rejected, but the house 
resolved, that lord^ Clive had rendered great 
and meritorious services to his country.” He 
represented the borough of Shrewsbury in par- 
liament from 17GO to his death, which hap- 
pen^ in 1774. He left 70,0001. to the in- 
valids in the company’s service. His lordship 
married a sister of Dr. Maskelyne, the present 
astronomer-royal, by whom he had five chil- 
dren. (JPatkins.) 

CLIVERS, in botany. Sec Galium. 
CLOACA, (ftom I wash away.) 
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Among the ancients, was a subterraneous 
aqueduct, or common sewer, for the reception 
and discharge of the filth of a city or house. 

^Cloaca, in comparative anatomy, the 
canal in birds, through which the egg descends 
from the ovary in its exit. 

CLOACINA, a goddess at Rome, who pre- 
sided over the Cloacic, or receptacles for the 
filth and dung of the whole city, begun by 
Tarquin the elder, and finished by' Farquin the 
proud. There were also public officers chosen 
to take care of the Cloaca;;, called enratores 
cloacaniin urbis. 

CLOAK, s. (lach, Saxon.) 1. The outer 
garment 2. A concealment; a cover 

{Peter) . 

To Cloak. V. a. 1 . To cover with a cloak. 
2. To hide; to conceal {Spenser). 

C'LO'AKBAG. s. A portmanteau; a bag 
in which clothes are carried {Shakspeare), 

(U.OCK. s. (clocc, Welsh, from clock, a 
bell.) 1. The instrument wliich tclL the hour 
by a stroke upon a bell (Bacon). 2. It is a 
usual expression to say. IVhut is it of the cluck ? 
for Jr/iat hour is it? or, ten o'clock, for the 
tenth hour, S. The clock of the slocking ; the 
flowers or inverted work about the ankle 
{Swift). 4. An insect ; a sort of beetle. 

Clock, a machine now constructed in 
such a manniT, and so regulated by the uniform 
motion of a pendulum, as to measure time, and 
all its subdivisions, with great exactness. Before 
the invention of the pendulum, a balance, not 
unlike the fly of a kitchen -jack, was used instead 
of it. Clocks were at first call^ nocturnal dials, 
to distinguish them from sun- dials, which shewed 
the hour by the sliadow of the sun. 

The invention of clucks with wheels is ascribed 
to Paciiicus archdeacon r.f Verona, in the ninth 
century, on the credit of an epitaph quoted by 
Ughelli, and borrowed by him from Panvinius. 
Omers attribute the invention to Boethius, about 
the year .MO. 

Dr. Dcrham, however, makes clock-work of a 
much older date ; ranking Archimedes's sphere, 
mentioned by Claudian, and that of Posidonius, 
inentioned by Cicero, among machines of this 
kind: not that either their Form or use was the 
same with those of ours, but that they had their 
motion from some hidden weights or springs, 
with wheels or pulleys, or some such clockwork 
principle. 

Ill the Disquisitiones Monastirse of Bcnedictus 
Haefcen, published in the year 1644^ he says, that 
clocks were invented by Silvester the fourth, a 
monk of his order, about the year 998, as ^th- 
marus and Bozius have shewn; for lieforc that 
time they had'nothing but sun-dials and clepsydrs 
to shew the hour.— ^onradc Gesner, in his Epi- 
tome, page 604, says, that Richard Wallingford, 
an English abbot of St. Albans, who flourished in 
the year 1.326, made a wonderful clock by a most 
excellent art, the like of which could not be pro- 
duced by all Kurope.— Moreri, under the word 
Horologe du Palais, s^s, that Charles the Fifth, 
called the wise king of France, ordered at Paris 
the first large clock to be made by Henry de Vicf 
whom he sent for from Germany, and set it upon 
the tower of his palace in the year 1372.— .John 
Froissart, in his Histoire et Chronique, vol. ii, 
chap. 28> $ays| the duke of Bourgo|^e had a elects 
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which sounded the hour, taken away from the 
city of Courtray in the year 1382: and the same 
thing is said by William Paradin in his Annals de 
j^urgogne. 

. Clock-makers were first introduced into Eng- 
land in 11568, when Edward the third granted a 
licence for three artists to come over from Delft, 
in Holland, and practise their occupation in this 
country. 

'I’he water-clocks or clepsydrz, and sun-dlals, 
have both a much better claim to antiquity. The 
French annals mention one of the former kind, 
sent by Aaron, king of Persia, to Charlemagne, 
about the year 807, which it would seem bore 
some resemblance to the modern clocks : it was 
of brass, and shewed the hours by 12 little balls 
of the same metal, which at the end of each hour 
fell upon a bell, and made a sound. There were 
also figures of 12 cavaliers, which at tlie end of 
each hour came out through certain apertures or 
windows in the side of the clock, and shut them 
i^gain, &c. 

The invention of pendulum clocks ia owing to 
(he happy industry of the last age ; and the ho- 
nour of that discovery is disputed between Ga- 
lileo and Huygens. The latter, who wrote an 
excellent volume on the subject, declares it was 
first put in practice in the year 16.57, and the de- 
scription of It printed in 1608. Bccher, De Nova 
Temporis dimetiendi Tiicuria, anno i 680, contends 
for Galileo ; and relates, though at sccond-Iiaiid, 
the whole history of the invention ; adding, that 
one Treiler, clock maker to the father of the then 
grand-duke of Tuscany, made the first pcndiiliiin 
,riock at Florence under the ditcctioii of Galileo 
Galilei, a pattern of whirh was brought to Hol- 
land. And the Academy del Cimento says ex- 
pressly, that the application of the pendulum to 
the movement of a clock was first proposed by 
Galileo, and put in practice by his son Vincenzo 
Gulilei in 16411. But whoever may have been the 
inventor, it is certain that the invention never 
flourished till it came into the hands of Huygens, 
who insists on it that, if ever Galileo thought of 
such a thing, lie never brought it td any degree 
of perfection. The first pendulum clock made in 
England was in the year 1662, by one Frumantil, 
a Dutchman. 

After this brief sketch of the history of clocks, 
which may be interesting to some of our readers, 
we shall give a description of a modern clock ac- 
cording to the most approved construction. The 
first figure of Plate 44, is a profile of such a clock; 
1' is a weight which is .•suspended by a cord that 
w'inds about the cylinder or barrd C, which is 
upon the axis a a; the pivots 6, b, go into holes 
made in the plates TS, TS, in whicii they turn 
freely. These plates are made of brass or iron, 
and are connected by means of four pillars, Z, Z ; 
the whole together being called the frame. The 
weight p, if not restrained, would necessarily 
(urn the barrel C, with an uniformly accelerating 
motion, in the same manner as if the weight were 
falling freely. But the barrel is furnished with a 
ratchet-wheel, K, K, the right si^e of whose 
teeth strikes against the click, which is fixed with 
screw to the wheel DD, as represented in fig. 2; 
80 that the action of the \veight is communicated 
to the wheel DD, the teeth of which act upon 
the teeth of the small whed </, which turns upon 
the pivots c, c. The communication or action of 
one wheel with another called the pitching ; a 
small wheel like d is called a pinion, aqd its teeth 
mt called Imei ^ the pisiioa, ^veral thinp 
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are requinte to form a good pitching, the advan- 
tages of which are obvious in all machinery where 
teeth and pinions are employed. The teeth aud 
pinion-leaves should be of a proper shape, and 
perfectly equal atnong themselves: the si/e also 
of the pinion should be of a just proportion to 
the wheel acting into it. 

The wheel EK is fixed u|ioii the axis of the 
pinion r/; and the motion communicated to the 
wheel DD by the weight is transmitted to the 
pinion d, consequently to the wlieel F.K, as like- 
wise to the pinion e and wheel FFj which moves 
the pinion /, upon the axis of which the crown 
or balance whwl GH is fixed. The pivots of the 
pinion f play in holes of the plates EM, whicii 
are fix^ horizontally to the plates TS. In a 
word, the motion begun by the weight is trans- 
mitted from the wheel (ill to tlie palettes lK,‘aiid 
by means of the fork UX rivetted on the palettes, 
communicates motion to the pendulum AB, which 
is suspended upon the hook A. The pendulum 
AB describes, round the point A, an arc of a 
circle alternately going and returning. If, tiieii, 
the pendulum be once put in motion by a push 
of tne hand, the weight of the pendulum at B 
will make it return upon itself, and it will con- 
tinue to go alternately backward aud forward till 
the resistance of the air upon the pendulum, and 
the friction at the point of suspension at A, de- 
stroys the original impressed force. But as at 
every vibration of the pendulum the teeth of 
the halance-whcel GH act so upon the palettes 
IK (the pivots upon the axis of these palettes 
play in two holes of the puteuce s /), that after 
one tooth II has communicated motion to the pa- 
lette K, that tootii escapes; then the opposite 
tooth G acts upon the palette 1, aud escapes in 
the same manner; and thus each tooth of the 
wheel escapes the palettes IK, after having com- 
municated their motion to the palettes in such a 
manner that the pendulum, instead of being stop- 
ped, continues to move. The wheel FK revolves 
in an hour; the pivot c of tliis wheel passes 
through the plate, and i.s continued to r; upon 
the pivot is a wheel NN, with a long socket fas- 
tened in the centre; upon the extremity of this 
socket f, the minute-hand is fixed. The wheel 
NN acts upon the wheel O; the pinion of which 
p acts upon the wheel fixed upon a socket 
which turns along with the wheel N. This 
wheel gg makes its revolution in 12 hours, upon 
the socket cf which the hour-hand is fixed. 

From the above description it is easy to see, 1. 
That the weight F turns all the wheels, and at 
the same time continues the motion of tlie pen- 
dulum. 2. That the quickness of the motion ot 
the wheels is detennined by that of the pendiiluni. 
3. That the wheels point out the parts of time 
divided by the uniform motion of the pendulum. 

When the cord upon which the weight is sus- 
pended is entirely run down from otF the barrel, 
It is wound up again by means of a key, which 
goes on at the square end of the arbor at Q, by 
turning it in a contrary direction from that iii 
which the weight descends. For this purpose 
the inclined side of the teeth of the wheel K, fig. 
2, removes the click C, so that the ratchet-wheel 
R turns while the wheel D is at re$.t ; but as soon 
as. the cord is wound up, the click falls in between 
the teeth of the wheel D, and the riglit side of 
the teeth again act upon the end of the click, 
which obliges the wheel D to turn along with the 
barrel; and the spring A keeps the click between 
the teeth of the ratchet-wheel R. 
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We shall now explain how time is measiircd>by 
the motion of the pendulum ; aud liow the wheel 
hf, upon the axis of which the minute-hand is 
fixed, makes but one precise revolution in an 
hour. The vibrations of a pendulum are per- 
formed in a shorter or longer time in proportion 
to the length of the pendulum itself. A pendu- 
lum of 39J inches in length makes J)600 vibrations 
in an hour: i. e. each vibration is performed in a 
second of time, and for that reason it is called a 
second pendulum. ^ But a pendulum of 9 ^^ inches 
makes 7200 vibrations in an hour, or two vibra- 
tions in a second of time, and is called a half-se- 
cond pendulum. Hence, in constructing a wheel 
• i\hosc revolution must be perfoimed in a given 
time, the time of the vibrations of the pendulum 
which regulates its motion must be considered. 
Supposing^ then, that the pendulum AB makes 
7^J0() vibrations in an hour, let us consider how 
the wheel E shall take up an hour in making one 
revolution. TJiis entirely depends on the number 
of tectli in the wheels and pinions. If the ba- 
lance-wheel consists of .70 teeth, it will turn once 
in the time that the peiiduluin makes 00 vibrations: 
for at every turn of the wheel the <iaine tooth acts 
once oil the palette 1, and once on the palette K, 
which occasious two separate vibrations in the 
pendulum; aud die wheel having 30 teeth it oc- 
caaions twice .70, or 6o vibrations. Cnnsequently 
this wheel must perform I'JO revolutions in an 
hour ; because CO vibrations, which it occasions 
at everv revolution, are contained 120 times in 
'72(H), the number of vibrations performed by the 
pendulum in an hour. Now, in order to deter- 
mine the number of teeth for the wheels E E, and 
th' ir pinions «/, it must 1)e remarked that one 
revolution of the wheel E must turn the pinion e 
as many times as the number of teeth in the pi- 
nion is contained in the number of teeth in the 
wlieel. Thus, if the wheel E contains 72 teeth, 
and the pinion the pinion will make 12 revo- 
lutions in the time that the wheel makes 1 ; for 
each tooth of the wheel drives forward a tooth of 
the pinion, and uhen the 6 teeth of the pinion 
are moved, a complete revolution is performed ; 
but the wheel E has by that time only advanced 
6 teeth, and has still 66 to advance before its re- 
volution be completed, which will occasion II 
more revolutions of the pinion. For the same 
reason the wheel K having 6() teeth, and the pi- 
nion/ 6, the pinion will make 10 revolutions 
while the wheel uerfonn.s 1. Now the wheel F 
beinx turned by the pinion e makes 12 revolutions 
for one of the wheel K ; and the pinion / makes 
10 revolutions for one of the wheel F; con.cp- 
quently the pillion /performs 10 times 12, or 120, 
revolutions in the time the wheel E performs one. 
But the wheel G, which is turned by the pinion 
/, occasions 60 vibrations in the pendulum each 
time it turns round; consequently the wheel G 
occasions 60 times 120, or 7200, vibrations of the 
pendulum while the wheel E performs one revo- 
lution; but 7200 is the number of vibrations 
made by the pendulum in an hour, and conse- 
quently the wheel E performs but one revolution 
in an hour; and so of the rest. 

From this reasoning it is easy to discover how 
a clock may be made to go for any length of time 
without being wound up. 1. Bv increasing the 
number of the teeth in the wheels. 2. By dimi- 
nishing the number of teeth in the pinions. 3. 
By increasing the length of the cord that suspends 
ehc weight. 4. By increasing the length of the 
pendulum. And; 5. By adding tu the number of 
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wheels and pinions. But In proportion as the 
time is augmented, if the weight continues the 
same, the force which it communicates to the last 
wheel Gri will he diminished. 

It only remains to tiike notice of the number 
of teeth in the wheels which turn the hour and 
minute-hands. The wheel E performs one revo- 
lution in an hour; the wheel N N, which is turn- 
ed by tlie axis of the wheel E, mu.st likewise 
make only one revolution in the same time; and 
the miuui e-hand is 6\ed to the socket of this 
wheel. The wheel N has 30 teeth, and acts upon 
the wheel G, which has likewise 30 teeth, ai'.d 
the same diameter; consequently the wheel O 
takes one hour to a revolution: now the wheel O 
carries the pinion />, which h«s 6 teeth, and which 
acts upon the wheel of 72 teeth; consequently 
the pinion p m'akes 12 revolutions while the wheel 
g q makes one, and of coiii.«c the wheel g g takes 
12 hours to one revolution; and upon the socket 
of this wheel the hour-hand is fixed. Much that 
has been said here concerning revolutions of 
wheels, &c. is equally applicable to watches as to 
clocks. 

But it is time to speak of the striking part ; in 
which, indeed, as well as the other p-irt of a clock, 
there is room for great variety and choice in the 
construction. Tiie wheels usually composing this 
part are, the great or first wheel. Avhicn is moved 
by the weight or spring at the barrel in sixteen 
or thirty hour clocks; this has usually pins, and 
is called the pin-u heel: in eight-day pieces the 
second wheel ts commonly the pin- wheel, or strik- 
ing-wheel, which is moved by the former, Next 
to the striking-wheel is the detcnt-whecl, or hoop- 
wheel, having a hoop almost round it, wherein 
i.s a vacancy at which the clock locks. The next 
is the third or fourth wheel, according to its 
distance from the rest, called the warning-wheel. 
The last is the Hying pinion, with a fiy or fan, to 
gather air, and so bridle the rapidity ut the clock's 
motion. To these must be added the pinion of 
report; which drives round the locking-wheel, 
called also the count- wheel; ordinarily with ele- 
ven notches in ir, unequally distant, to make the 
clock strike the hours. Besides the wheels, to the 
clock part belongs the rash or raicli; a kind of 
wheel with twelve large fangs, running coiicei>- 
trical to the dial- wheel, and serving to lift up the 
detents every hour and make the clock strike: the 
detents or stops, which being lifted up and let 
fall, lock and unlock the clock in striking; the 
hammer, which strikes the bell; the liammcr- 
tails, by which the striking pins draw back the 
hammers ; latches, whereby the work is lifted up 
and unlocked; and lifting- pieces, which lift up 
mid unlock the detents. 

In the year 1 803 the Society for the Eiicou- 
ragcmeiit of Arts, &c. presented to Mr. JoJin 
Prior of Nessfield, Yotluhire, a reward of 30 
guineas, on account of his contrivance for the 
striking part of an eight-day cluck. As tliis in- 
vention IS likely to> be useful, we shall describe it 
here. Ic consists of a wh^l and ily, with six 
turns of a spiral line, cut upon the wheel for 
the purpose of counting the liours. The pint 
brlow this spiral elevate the hammer, and those 
above are for the use of the detent. This single 
wheel serves the purpose of count-wheel, piii- 
whcel, detent-wheel, and' the fly-wheel, and hat 
six revolutions in striking the 12 hours. If we 
suppose a train of wheds and pinions used in 
other striking parts to be made without error^ 
«Ad that the wheels end pinions would ibia each 
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•tJier without shake or play: then, allowing the 
above buppositioii to be true (though every mc> 
chaiiic knows it is not), Mr. Prior's striking part 
would be found six times superior to others, in 
striking the hours 1, 3, 7, 10, 1 i ; twelve times 

superior in striking 4, 6, 8; and eighteen times, 
in striking 3, 9, and 19. In striking 9, the in- 
ventor purposely made an imperfection eq\ial to 
the space of three teeth of the wheel { and. in 
striking 3, an imperfection of nine or ten teeth ; 
and yet both these iiours are struck perfectly cor- 
rect. 1'he flics in clocks turn round, at a mean, 
about sixty times for every knock of the haminer, 
but this turns round only three times for the same 
purpose; and suppose the pivots were of equal 
diameters, the innuence of oil on them would be 
as the number of revolutions in cacli. It would 
be better for clocks if they gave no wanihig at 
all, but the snail-piccc to raise a weight some- 
what similar to the model Mr. P. sent fur the in- 
spection of that respectable Society. 

M^Jcrctue to Mr, Prior's Strihttg Putt of his Cluk, 

Plate 4^1, fig. 3. A, the large wheel, on the 
ftice of which arc sunk or cut the six turns of a 
spiral. 

11, the single worm .screw, W'hich acts on the 
above wheel, riiid moves the fly C. 

D, the spiral work of tJic wheel A. The black 
spots shew the grooves into which the detents 
drop on striking the hour. 

hi, the groove into which the UKking-piere F 
drops when it strikes one, and from wiiich place 
it proceeds to the outward pait.* of the spiral in 
the progressive hours, l;eing thrown out by a 
lifting-piece H at each hour: the upper diteiit iw 
being pumped off with the locking-piece F, from 
the pins in the wheel A. 

In striking the hour of twelve, the locking- 
picce, having arrived at tiie outer spiral at H, rises 
up an inclined plane, and drojK by i*ts own 
weight to the inner circle, in which the hour one 
Is to be struck, and proceeds on in a progressive 
morion through the ditl'crenc liours till it cornea 
again to twelve. 

J, the hammer- work made in the common way, 
whicli is worked by thirteen pins on the face of 
the spiral. 

tig. 4.-*-K, the thirteen pins on the face of the 
spiral, w'hich work the hanimer-worU. 

I., the outer pins, which lock the detent. 

M, the pump- spring to the detent. 

For other information respecting clockwork, 
«ecthe articles Balance, PENDUi.UM,aud bcAPs- 
MEMT. 

Some very simple contrivances for clocks, by 
Mr. Ferguson, and Dr. Franklin, may be seen in 
Ferguson’s Select Exercises. 

In the fourth century an artist named James 
Dondi constructed a clock for the city of Padua, 
which was long considered as the wonder of that 
period. Besides iudic.'itiiig the hours, it repre- 
•enteil the motion of the sun, moon, and pljuicts, 
as well as pointed out the diflercnt festivals of 
the year. On this account Doiidi obtained the 
surname of Morologio, which became that of his 
posterity. A little lime after, William Z^lander 
constructed fur the same city a cluck still more 
complex; which was repaired in the sixteenth 
century by Jancllus i'utrianus, the mechanist of 
Charles V. 

. But the clocks of the cathedrals of Strasburgh 
xod of Lyons are much more celebrated. That 
of btrasburgh was the work of Conrad Dasypo- 
diui^ a giathematician of that city, who fioishea it 
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about 1573. The face of the basement of this 
clock exhibits three dial-plates ; one of whicli is 
round, and consists of several concentric circles ; 
the two interior ones of wliich perform their re- 
volutions in a year, and serve to mark the days 
of the year, the festivals and other circumstances 
of tl^c calendar. The two lateral dial-plates are 
square, and serve to indicate the eclipses both of 
the sun and moon. Above the middle dial-plate, 
and in the attic space of the b.iscmeiit, the days 
of the week are represented by dilTcrcnt divini- 
ties, supposed to preside over the planets from 
which their common appellations are derived. 
The divinity of the current day appears in a car 
rolling o\er the clouds, and at midnight retires 
to give place to the succeeding one. Before the 
basement is seen a globe, borne on the wing-s of 
a pelican, around wlilcii the suu and moon re- 
volved ; and wliicli in that mauiicr represented 
the motion of these planets: but this part of the 
machine, as well as several others, has been de- 
ranged fur a long time. The ornamental turret, 
above this basenu iit, exhibits chiefly a large dial 
in the form of an astrolabe; wliich shews the 
annual motion ol tlic sun and moon through the 
ecliptic, the hours of the day, &c. The phases 
of the moon are seen also marked out on a par- 
ticular dial-plate above. I'his work is remark- 
able also for a considerable assemblage of bells 
and ligiij'cs, which perform dillerent inotion«. 
Above the dial-plate last inemiuned, for example, 
the tour ages ot man arc represented liy symbo- 
lical %iiie«: one passes every quarter of' an hour, 
and marks the quarter by striking on small bells: 
these figures arc fullowed by Death, \v!io is cx- 
pelleil by Jesus Christ risen from tlic grave; 
who, however, permits it to sound the hour, in 
order to warn man that time is on the wing. 
Two small angels perform movements uUo ; oiie 
striking a bell with a sceptre, while the other 
turns an hour-glass at the expiration of an hour. 
Ib the last place, this work was decorated with 
various animals, which emitted sounds similar 
to their natural voices ; but none of them now 
remains, except the cock, which crows immedi- 
ately before the hour strikes, first stretching 
out its neck .md clapping its wings. Indeed it isr 
to be regretted tliat a great part of tliis ma- 
chine is now entirely dcanged. 

The clock of the c.'ithedral of Lyons is of Ic^s 
sixe than that of Stra^biirgh, but is not inferior 
to it in the variety of its movements ; it has the 
advantage also of being in a good condition. It 
is the work of Lippius de Basie, and was exceed- 
ingly well repaired in the last century by an in- 
genious clock-maker of Lyons n:uned Nourisson. 
like that of Strasburgh, it exhibits on dillereut 
dial-plates the annual and diurnat progress of the 
suu and iiioou, the days of the year, their length, 
and the whole calendar, civil as well as eccle.sias- 
tic. The days of the week are indicated by 
symbols more analogous to the place where the 
clock is erected: the hours are announced by the 
crowing of a cock, three times repeated after it 
has clapped its witig<i, and made various other 
movements. When the cock has done crowing, 
angels appear, who, by striking various bells, 
perform the air of a hymn; the annunciation of 
the Virgin is represented also by moving figures, 
and by the descent of a dove from the clouds; 
and after this mechanical exhibition the hour 
strikes. On one of tbe sides of the clock is seen 
an oval dial-plate, where tbe hours and oiinutcs 
imUcated by means o£ an index, which 
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lengthens or eontracts arcordiiig to the 
ler.gtli of the seini-diatneter of the cllip&is over 
which it moves. 

A very curious clock* the work of Martinot, a 
celebrated clock-maker of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, was formerly to be seen in the royal apart- 
ments at Ver»aille8. Before it struck the hour* 
two cocks on the corners of a small edifice crowed 
alternately, clapping their wings : soon after two 
lateral doors of the editico opened, at which ap- 
peared two figures bearing cymbals, beat upon 
by a kind of guards with clubs. When these 
figures had retired, the centre door was thrown 
open, and a pedestal, supporting an equestrian 
statue of Louis XIV, issued from it, while a group 
of clouds separating, gave a passage to a figure 
of Fame, which came and hovered over the sta- 
tue. An air was then performed by bells : after 
which the two figures re* entered; the two guards 
raised up their clubs, which they had lowered 
as if out of respect for the presence of the king, 
and the hoiir was then struck. 

While, however, we have thought it right to 
describe these ingenious performances of foreign 
artists, we must not neglect to mention the equal- 
ly ingenious workmanship of some of our own 
countrymen, ^^’c now refer to two clocks made 
by English artists, as a present from the East- 
India company to the emperor of China. ^ These 
two clocks are in the f«)rm of chaiiots, in each 
of which a lady i:. placed in a fine attitude, lean- 
ing her right hand upon a part of the chariot, 
under which appears a clock of curious work- 
manship, little larger than a shilling, that strikes 
and repeats, and goc's for eight days. Upon tiie 
lady's finger sttii a bird, finely modeiled, and set 
witn diamonds and rubies, with its wings ex- 
panded in a flying posture, and actually flutters 
for a considerable time on touching a diamond 
button below it : the body of the bird, in which 
are contained part of the wheels that animate it 
as it were, is less than the sixteenth part of an 
inch. The lady holds in her left-hand a golden 
tube little thicker them a large pin, on the tOp of 
which is a small round box, to which is fixed a 
circular ornament not larger than a sijipencc, sec 
with diamonds, which goes round in near three 
hours in a constant regular motion. Over the 
lady's head is a double umbrella, support^ by a 
small fluted pillar not thicker than a quill, and 
under the larger of which a bell is fixed, at a 
considerable distance from the clock, with which 
it seems to have no connection; but from which 
a communication is secretly conveyed to a ham- 
mer, that regularly strikes the hour, and repeats 
the same at pleasure, by toucliing a diamond 
button fixed to the clock below. At the feet of 
the lady is a golden dog. ((JregoryU MechaiuJ, 

(f instead of the barrel, on which the catgut 
from the weight is coiled, the fusee* wheel be 
supposed to be substituted, and the spiral spring, 
and its barrel and chain to be added, a good 
idea will be obtained of a spring^clock. 

Spring^clocks arc generally used in chambers, 
in placcs'Where weight-moved clocks would take 
up too 'much room. They are often' so con- 
structed, that their frame*) do not liidc any part 
of the work, and are then inclosed with glass 
covers, so that all their movements may l>c seen; 
as they are designed for ornament as well as use, 
very elegant and expensive ^decorations are fre« 
quetitly added to them. 

Spring-clocks are sometimes called portable 
docks, but improperly, for no peodulnm docks 
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can lie made so as to be portable : for this pur* * 
pose the balance wheel and its spring must be 
substituted fur the pendulum, and it is this point ’ 
that makes the grand distinction between clocks ' 
and watches, or chronometers ; the properties of 
the balance spring, as a regulating power, will! 
be found in the articles before mentioned. 

Clocks for astronomical purpose.-*, in which ex- 
traordinary nicety in the exact measurement of 
time is necessary, have (besides the compensation 
pendulums, detached escapements with jewelled 
pallets, and other improvements) a contrivance; 
added to continue their movimciit, while the 
weight is winding up, whic.'i was fust used in 
spring moved chronometers. For this purpose 
a second lar^rer ratchet wheel is added on the 
.same arbor with that which admits the clock to 
be wound up, but with teeth pointing the con- 
trary way ; a strong spring, usually the greatest 
portion of a circle, connects this large ratchet 
wheel with the great wheel of the clock, which 
is on the same axis with it: one cud of this 
spring being attached to the great wheel, and 
the other end to the large ratchet ; and a catch 
proceeds from the inner face of tlie back plate 
to the teeth of this ratchet, which prevents its 
moving back Wlicn the clock is winding up, 
and serves as a supiioit for the reaction of the 
maintaining spring. \V hen the clock is left to 
the operation of the weight, the small ratchet ’ 
turns round the large one and contracts, or coils 
up the spring till it has strength sufficient to im^ 
pci the great wheel and train; and when the 
action of the weight is suspended, as in winding 
np, the spring, freed from the contracting power 
of the weight, expands itself and forces round 
the great wheel; its action in the contrary direc- 
tion on the great ratchet being prevented by the 
catch before mentioned. i.c Roy is generally 
supposed to have invented this improvement for 
liis chronoqieters ; but as he has proved that the 
fusee is iinnece-ssary when a detached escapement 
is UFed, the same purpose might be answered in 
a much simpler manner in those time-pieces 
which are moved by springs, by turning round 
the arbor to which tne internal end of the main- 
spring is attached, in order to wind it up, instead 
of turning round the spring-box in the customary 
maimer. 

Though Lc Boy wrs the first who contrived 
the spring impeller to prevent lose of time in 
windmg up, Huygens was in reality the person 
with whom the idea originated; for he coii-‘ 
trived a method by whi h the weight of his 
cluck should continue to act oii the train while it 
was drawing up : the weight in liis clock having 
been made to draw up in a similar manner to 
that used iu the connnun wooden clocks, instead 
of l>eing wound up as in our metallic clocks. 
Patou reaux's dock has this contrivance. ( British 
Enci/clop.), 

See farther the articles Horology, Pendu-' 
LUM, and ScAPRMENT: a-id fur a copious caia*’ 
logue of the principal writing relative to clock 
and watch-making both in theory and practice, 
consult Gregory's Mechanics, vol. ii. pa. 140— 
146, See also Repertory of Arts and Manu- 
factures, vols. 5, 6, and 7. N. S. 

CLO'C'KMAKKR. a. An artificer whose* 
profession is to inuke clocks {Derhiim). 

CLCyCKWORK. 5. Movements by weights 
or springs, like those of a clock (Prior) • 
CLOD* s. (clu'o, Saxon.) 1, A lump of 
earth or cluy (Ben Jonson), 2. A turf;- tlie 
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ground (Souih). 3. Any thing concreted' to- 
geiiier (CWmc). 4. Any thing vile, base, and 
earthy (Milion). 5. A dull gross fellow; a 
dolt (Dry den). 

Tit Clod. v. n. (from the noun.) To gather 
into concretions ; to coagulate {Milton). 

To Clod, v, a. To pelt with clods. 

CI^O'DDY. a. (from clod) 1. Consisting 
of clods ; earthy ; gross (Sltakspeare). 2. Full 
of clods unbroken (Mortimer). 

CLODIUS (Publius), a lloinan, descended 
of an illustrious family. He inade himself 
famous for his licentiousness, avarice, and am- 
bition. He committed incest with his three 
sisters, and intrrxluced himself in women’s 
clothes into the house of J. Caesar, whilst 
Poinpeia, Caesar’s wife, of whom he was ena- 
moured, was celebrating the mysteries of Ceres, 
or Bona Dea. where no man was permitted to 
ap)>ear. He was accused for this violation of 
human and divine laws; but he corrupted his 
judges, and by that mean screened himself from 
justice. He descended from a patrician into a 
plelK'ian family to become a tribune. He was 
'an inveterate enemy to Cato and to Cicero; 
and, by his inilucnce, he banished the latter 
from llonie, partly on pretence that he had 
punished with death, and without trial, the ad- 
herents of Catiline. He wreaked his vengeance 
upon Cicero’s house, which he hunit, and sot 
all his goods to sale; which, however, to his 
great mortification, no one ollered to buy. In 
spite of Clodius, Cicero was recalled, arKl all his 
goods restored to him. Clodius was sonic time 
after murdered by Milo, whose defence Cicero 
took upon himself. (P/uf. &c.) 

CLO'DPATK . (clod and pate.) A stupid 
fellow; udolt; a thickskull. 

CLO'l)PATED. a. (from c/odp/r/c.) Stupid; 
dull; doltish; thoughtless (Arbuihnof). 

CLO'Dl^OLL. 4-. A thickskull ; adoU (S/i,). 

CLOERE, anciently, a prison or dungeon. 

7’oCLOG. r. fl. (from log.) I. To load 
with siimcthing that may hinder motion; to 
encumber with shackles (Dighy). S. To 
hinder; to obstruct (Raleigh). 3. To load ; to 
burden (Shakspeare). 

7oCloc. v.n. l.To coalesce; to adhere 
(Kvelyn). 2. To be encumbered or impeded 
by some extrinsic matter (Sharp). 

Clog. s. (from the verb.) 1. A load; a 
weight; any encumbrance hung to hinder 
motion (Milton). 2. A hinderance; an ob- 
struction (Donne), 3. A kind of additional 
shoe, worn by women to keep them from wet. 
4. A wooden shoe (Harvey). 

CLO'GGINESS. r. The state of being 
clc^ged. 

CLOGGY.^ a. (from clog.) That has the 

CLOGH]^*, an episcopal town and borough 
of Ireland, in Tyrone. Eat. 54. 30 N. Lon. 
C. SOW. 

CLO'ISTER. r.'(c1anftepi Saxon ? cloisire, 
French.) 1. A religious retirement (Davies). 
2. A peristyle; a piazza. 

7b Clo'ister. i». a. (from the noim.) To 
^ut up in a religious house ; to confine (Sk.). 
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CLO'ISl’ERAL. <1. Solitary; retired (TPat- 
ton). 

CLOISTERED, part. a. (from cloister.) 

1. Solitary; inhabiting cloisters (Shakspeare). 

2. Built 'with peristyles or piazzas (IVotion). 

CLO'ISTRESS. s. (from cloishr.) A nun 

(Shakspeare). 

CLOMB. The preterit of to climb. 

CLONIC SPASM, lu a morbid state, the 
con trad ions of the muscles, or of the muscular 
fibres, arc involuntary, and are excited by iin- 
usual and uunamrul causes. When the con- 
tractions are succeeded by a relaxation, but, at 
the same time, arc repeated without the c :n- 
curreucc of the will, or the repetition of natural 
causes, and are, at the same time, repeated more 
frequently, and coinnumly more violently, than 
in a heulihy state — this state of morbid con- 
traction hath been named clonic spasm, and is 
what wc name generally a com ulsiou. 

CLONMEL, a borough of Ireland, in the 
county of Tipperary. Lat. 54. 14 N. Luii. 
7. 27 W. 

To CLOOM. V. a. (clicmian. Sax.) To close 
or shut with viscous matter (Mortimer), 

7*0 CLOSE. V. a. (c/os, Fr. rlausus, Lat.) 
1. To shut; to lay toocther (Prior). 2. To 
conclude; to finish (TVake). 3. To enclose; 
to couliiie (Shakspeare). 4. To join ; to luiile 
fractures (Addison). 

To Close, v.n. 1. To coalesce ; to join its 
own parts together (Baron). 2. To ('lose 
upon. To agrv*c upon (Temple). 3. To ('lose 
ivtlh, or in with. To come to an agreement 
with ; to unite with (Sotilh). 

Close, s. (from the verb.) 1. Any thing 
shut, withoii^t outlet (Bacon). 2. A smad 
field enclosed (Carew). 3. The manner or 
shutting (Chapman). 4. The time of shutting 
up (Dryden). 5. A grapple in w^restliug 
(iiacon). 6. A pause or cessation (Dryden). 
7. A conclusion or end (Milton). 

Close, in music. Sec Cadence. 

Close, a. (from the verb.) L. Shut fast 
(Budkins). 2. Without inlet; secret; private 
(Dryden). 3. Confined; stagnant (Bacon). 
4. Compact; solid; dense (Burnet). 5. Vis- 
cous; glutinous (Jf^lhins). 6. Concise; brief; 
compressed (Dryden). 7. Joined without an? 
intervening distance or space (Ben Jonson). 3. 
Joined one to another (Shakspeare), 9. Nar- 
row ; as, a close alley. 10. Admitting small 
distance (Dryden). 11. Undiscovered (67/.). 
12. Hidden; secret; not revealed (Boyte). 13. 
Haviivg the quality of secrecy; trusty (Shak.). 
14. Cloudy; sly (Shakspeare). Ih. Without 
wandering; attentive (Locke). 16. Full to 
the |)oint; home (Dryden). 17* Retired; 
sol itary ( Chronicles) . 

Close, ad. The same with closely (Mil.).^ 

Close, in heraldry. When any bird is 
drawn in a coat «f arms witli its wings close 
down about it (i. e. not displayed) and in a 
standing (losture, they blazon it by tins word 
close ; but if it be flying, they call it volant. 

Close havled, in marine language, the 
arrangement of a ship’s sails when she endea- 
vours to nuke progress in tlie nearest direction 
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l^ossiltle towards that point of the compass from 
which the 'wind blows; in this manner of sail- 
ing the keel of square rigged vessels commonly 
makes an angle of six points with the line of 
the wind, but cnttersi luggers, and other fore 
and ait rigged vessels will sail much nearer. 

Close au a rters, strong barriers of wood 
stretching across a ntcrchnnt ship, in several 
places ; they are used as a place of retreat when 
a shi^ is boarded by her adversary, and arc 
therelore fitted with loop-holes, through which 
to fire the small arms. An English merchant 
ship of l(j guns, properly fitted with close quar- 
ters, has defeated tlie united efibrts of three 
French privateers wlio lioardctl lier. 

CLO^EBODIEI). a. Made to fit die body 
exactly {AyViffr). 

(M-D'SE HAN DED. a. C ovetous (Arhitih.). 

CLCVSKLY. ad. (from c/oA-e.) 1. Without 
inlet or nutlet (Boyle). 2. Without much 
space intervening (Shakspeare). 3. Atten- 
tively (Pope). 4. Secretly; slily (Varew). 

3. Without deviation (Dry den). 

CLO'SENESS. s. (from dose.) 1 . Tiic state 

of being shut ( Bacon) . 2. Narrowness ; strait- 
ness. 3. Want of air, or ventilation (Swift). 

4 . Compactness; solidity (Bentley). 3. Re- 
cluseness; solitude; retirement (Shokspeare), 
0. Secrecy; privacy (Collier), 7 . Covetous- 
ness; sly avarice (Addhou). B. Connection ; 
dependatice (South). 

('LOOSER. 4‘. (from close,) A finisher; a 
concliider. 

CLO'SESTOOL. i. A chamber implement. 

CLO'SET. f. (from dose.) l. A small room 
of privacy and retirement. 2. A private re- 
po.fitorx' of curiosities (Dry den). 

To Closet, r. a (from the noun.) 1. To 
«hiit lip, or conceal, in a clgsei (Herbert), 2, 
To take into a closet for a secret interview 
(Swift), 

Closet (Water), a modern invention, by 
means of which thcgro.«sest of animal functions 
niay be' performed in a 'decent and cleanly 
manner, and without giving oHence to the 
feelings of others. The following is the speci- 
fication of the patent granted to Mr. Binns, 
of Great Barlow-street, Mary-Ic-bone, for a 
machine or apparatus, answering the several 
purposes of a portable water-closet, a bidet, 
and easy chair, which together arc comprised 
in one- third of the space or room occupied by 
portable water-closets nOw in use ; and which, 
from its lightness and size, is particularly cal- 
culated for travelling or for camps or ships. 

•* The object of my invention,” says Mr. 
Binns, ** is, to remove the complaint made 
against a portable water-closet (heretofore in- 
vented and manufactured by me), on account 
of its being too bulky for frequent removals, 
and to increase the utility of these machines, 
by the addition of a bidet pan. In tny former 
poruible-closets, the hack, enclosing tlie water- 
cistern, was vertically fixed upon the scat or 
lower part of the case; in my present iinen- 
tion, tne hack shuts down upon the seat in the 
manner of a ltd, and thus not only reduces its 
dae to one-third of tho dimensions of the for- 
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mer ones, but also renders it more convenient 
for travelling, and less liable to be injured. 
This iinportaut advantage of folding down the 
back of the closet ujxm tlic scat 1 obtain by 
dificrent moans, viz. 

First, fiy a screw-jointed tube, as ‘par* 
ticularly deliiieuied in figs, f) and 7 (sec Plate 
43). This tube consists ot two angular parts, 
made of brass or any other proper materials : 
the end of one part is inserted and secured in 
the bottom of the water cistern, and the end 
of the other jiart is attached to the basin, in 
the common way of manufacture. The two' 
iwrls of the tube arc firmly connected, by the 
one screwing into the other, us may be seen in 
the ahove-inentioncd figures, and serve as a 
joint for the back to turn upon, in being folded 
down upon the seat. When the back of the 
closet is raised the screw of the tube is perfectly 
close or home, the extremity of the female 
screw pressing against a small cojlar of leather 
which surrounds the shoulders of the male 
screw; but when the back is folded down 
iqmu the seat, the screw, as being the joint or 
hinge, relaxes a quarter turn. 

“ Secondly, By a jointed tube varying from 
the above, only in being a cock-joint instead 
of a screw, as described in fig. 7 . 

Thirdly, By a sliding-join led tube of two 
parts, each forming a curve, of a quarter of u 
circle, as represented in fig. 3, where the back 
of the closet is shewn in the progress of being 
shut down upon ilie seat, to exhibit more, 
clearly the ir.anncr in which the tube acts. 
The two parts of the. tube are joined to the. 
cistern and basin as the prvcctlnig ones, but 
not so advantageously, for this tube c.innut .act 
as a joint tir hinge, and requires an accuracy in 
the munufactiirc. The above three jointed 
tidies are applicable to many kinds uf ma- 
chinery. 

“ nmrthly, By a leather or other flexible 
or jointed tiibd, altached to the. bottom of the 
water-cistern and to the side of the basin. The 
object of my invention niay also be obtaiiieil 
by varying and didcrontly combining the se\c- 
ral means hcreir-before ilc.scribed ; but 1 pre- 
fer the fiist or screw-jointed tubo, which in- 
cludes more advantage than can be derived 
from any of the other methods. 'I'licsc tubes I 
generally manufacture in brass, or in what U 
known hy the name of cock-inetal. The man- 
ner in which the bidet-pan is added to the 
closet is so simple and obvious, as sctircely to 
require any otlicr explanation than a reference 
to ligs. 3, 4, and 8. The rim at each end of 
the hidet-pnii rests on the front and back cdgtf 
of the scat of the closet^ iiiunediately over the 
Ki'-in, and is supplied with water from the' 
closet cistern, either by a separate aqueduct 
from the ci*itcrn, or by the saiiie channel 
through which the water is admitted into the 
close basin ; and for this jiurposc an aperture is 
made i:i the upper ptixt of the back end of (he 
bidet-pan, sufficiently large to admit the fan of 
the pan leading into the basin. I'he latter 
method 1 deem best. The pans I usually 
manufacture in copper, and japaa Uiani ; but 
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they may be made of other materials^ tliough 
none are, in iny opinion, so well adapted to 
the purpose as japanned copper. 

** In the hgurcs which are annexed to eluci- 
date this specification, I have exhibited and 
described the whble closet, which contains 
many parts that arc not new, and cannot l)e 
considered as includeil in my present patent. 
The parts which 1 claim as my invention, and 
for which the patent is' granted, arc the folding 
down of the back of the closet upon the seat, 
or by having tlie back to engage and disengage, 
whereby the back may bd laid down on the 
seal; or by folding or faying down tiie back of 
the closet u|k>u the scat in any manner what- 
soever: but more particularly by the diderent 
means herein-before described; the screw- 
jointed tube; the cock-jointed tube; the slid- 
ing lube; the tube made of leather, or any 
other flexible material ; the application of the 
bidet-pan to the water-closet, and the arms or 
handles to make it serve as an easy chair. These 
arms or handles are in two parts, joined by a 
screw near the angle ; and one part of the arm, 
when joined or screwed together, is attached 
or fixed to the scat of the closet, and the other 
to the back by means of sliding fastenings; by 
which means tliesc arms are made to engage 
and disengage, for the difieretu purposes the 
closet may be used for; aiid also for the con* 
venience of packing in the internal part of the 
closet in travelling.” 

^ Explanation ({f the Fig. 1. A side 
view of the water-closet with the back shut 
down. 

Fig. 2. A side view of the closet, with the 
Ixick raised and secured by two brass arms 
which slide into the back and seat ; for con- 
venieiicy in packing, these arms separate at the 
angle or elbow. On this side of the bottom of 
the closet is shewn the door which is opened 
whenever the soil pan is removed. 

Fig. 3. The same view on an enlarged scale. 
The bide of the case is omitted for the purpose 
of exhibiting the mechanism, o. The frame 
or case containing the mechanism, ft. The 
water-cisteni in the back of the closet, c. The 
le\cr which raises the valve^’, for the purpose 
of admitting water through the jointed tube 
into the basin or bidet-pan. This lever is 
raised either by drawing up the handle on 
the seat, or by pressing the thumb on the ex- 
tremity of the lever, as appears more plainly at 
r, in ng. 4. In doing the former, not only 
water is admitted into the basin or bidet, but 
also the water in the basin is at the same time 
discharged into the soil-pan below, by means 
. of the tumbler e, which opens a valve at the 
bottom of the basin; but a pressure on tlie 
lever at the t<m of the back produces only a 
single motion tor discharging water out of the 
cistern. ^ . The screw-jointed tube more par- 
ticularly described in flgs. 6 and 7. ft. The 
bidet-pan, which rests at each end upon the 
edge or the seat over the basin, (see also figs. 4 
and 8). t. The closet basin, j. The water- 
pipe. ft. The stench-trap. L The soil-pan 
which contains the foul'water, 8cc» discbaiged 
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by the basin* The mouth of this pan is closely 
attached to the pipe at the bottom of the trap^ 
by the angular lever which is raised and 
secured by the brass spring catch n. When 
the |)an is to be removed, a slight pressure on 
the knob of the catclt disengage the lever, and 
the pan which is supj>orted by it. In drawing 
out the soil-pan to discharge its contents, a lid 
is secured on the niouth of it to prevent the 
escape of any oflensive eflluvia iu the removal. 

o. Inc fan at the end of the pipe or tube for 
admitting water into the basin and bidet-pan. 

p. '['he top of the back is a lid, which is open- 
ed whenever the cistern is siipplierl with water. 
The other parts of the figure arc cither too 
obvious or too well known to require explana- 
tion. 

Fig. 4. A view of the seat of the closet, and 
of the top of the back when the lid is opened. 9. 
The aperture through which the w.airr is pour- 
erl into the cistern, r. The spring of the lever 
c. s. The brass plate aflixed to the lower jxirt 
of the screw-jointed tube, and which is secured 
to the seat by four screws as a joint. The othef 
references are explained by the same letters in 
fig. 3. 

Fig. 5. A section of the sliding curved tube< 
a. Ine lower or external part of the tube, 
which is attached to the basin, ft. The uppef 
or internal part of the tube, inserted in the 
bottom of the cistern, c. These lines delineate 
the bottom and front side of the water-cistern # 
(f. An outline of the forepart of the back, and 
of the seat of the closet, e* The joint which 
connects the back of the closet with the seat. 
/. A collar of leather, against which the 
shoulder of the upjper |>art of the tube and the 
extremity of the lower one press, when the 
tube is closed by the back of the closet being 
erect. The valve in the upi)cr or internal 
})art of the tube, for retaining the water in the 
cistern, ft. The leather lining to the valve, i, 
llie screw which binds tlie leather to tlie valve. 
7. A wire to regulate the valve in its motions. 
In the upfjerpart of this wire is aflixed another, 
which communicates to the lever at the top of 
the water-cistern, ft. A fixed bar ill which 
the regulator of the valve moves. 

Fig. 6. A vertical section of the screw-joined 
tube. /. A brass plate aflixed to the lower 
part of the tube, and which is screwed down 
uiK>n the seat, as appears in fig. 4. The other 
references are explained by those of the prc« 
ceding figures. 

N. B. This section is not iu a direct line» 
but a combination of three, as shewn by the 
transverse dotted lines in the following fi« 
gure. 

Fig. 7. A horizontal section of the screw of 
cock-jointed tube. ’ m. The vertical dotted lines 
point out the variation, in connecting the two 
parts of the tube by a cock-joint instead of a 
screw# The other references are explained by 
those in figs. 5 and 6. * 

In this section the upper part of the tube 19 
more highly coloured than the lower one, for 
the purpose of delineating more obviously tho 
outliQC of the tiyo parts. 
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Fi^. 8. A vertical view of the back part of 
the bidet-pan when fixed, as in fig. 4. 

1. Tlie upper pajt of the edgp of the seat of 
the closet above the bidet-pan. 

2. Tile rim of the end of the bidet-pan rest- 
ing on the edge of the seat, which for that 
purpose is bevelled from the dotted line up- 
wards. 

3. The water-piiie or tube at the back of 
the fan. 

4. The fan which dis|)erses the water from 
all parts of its curvature ; an improvement by 
which the bottom as well as the sides are com- 
pletely washed. 

5. llie edges of the aperture in the back part 
of the bidet-pan, for admitting the fan. These 
edges of the aperture closely join to the internal 
surface of the basin, and thus include the whole 
of the fan in the bidet-pan, when it is placed 
upon the seat of the closet, as represented in 
fig. 4. 

For the description of other water-closets 
the reader may consult the Repertory of Arts 
and Manufactures, vols. 7 and 1 1 : hut the 
above from vol. IS seems preferable in its con- 
struction to any we have seen. 

^ CLOSH, an old game, probably the same as 
nine-pins. 

Closh. j. a distemper in the feet of cattle. 

CLOSURE, s. (from close.) 1. The act of 
shutting up (Roy /e). 2. That by which any 
thing is closed or shut {Pope). 3. The parts 
enclosing; enclosure {Shakspeare). 4. Con- 
clnsion ; end ; not in use (Skakspeare). 

CLOT. s. {klottef Dut. a mass.) Concretion; 
copulation; grume (Racon). 

To Clot. v. n. (from the noun.) J. To 
form clots; to hanc together (Philips). S. To 
concrete ; to coagu^te (Philips) . 

CLOTH, s. plural cloths or clothes, (clofi, 
Saxon.) !• Anything woven for dress or cover. 
in^S. The piece of linen spread upon a table. 
3. The canvass on whiclyiictures are delineated 
{Dryden). 4. Clothes. Dress; habit; garment; 
vesture. 6. The covering of a bed (Prior). 

The goodness of cloth, according to some, 
consists m the following particulars: l.That 
the wool be of a good quality, and well dressed. 
9. It must be equally spun, carefully observing 
that the thread of the warp be finer and better 
twisted than that of the wool. 3. Hie cloth 
must be well wrought, and beaten on the loom, 
so as to be every where equally compact. 4, 
l^e wool must not be finer at one end of the 
piece than the rest. 6 . The lists must be suflici- 
ently strong, of the same length with the stuff, 
and must consist of good wool, hair or ostrich- 
feathers ; or, what is still better, of Danish 
dog's hair. 6. The cloth must be free from 
knots and other imperfections. 7. It must be 
well scoured with fuller*8 earth, well fulled 
,with the best white somi, and afterwards wash- 
ed in clear water. 8. The hair or nap must be 
well drawn out with the teasel, without being 
too much opened.^ 9 . It must be shorn close 
without making it thread-bare. 10. It must 
be well dried. 1 1 . It must be tenter-stretched 
to force it to its just dimensions. \Q. It must 
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be pressed cold, not hot pressed, the latter be- 
ing very injurious to fine woollen cloth. 

W(K)llen cloths consist chiefly of broad 
cloths, kerseymeres, flannels, shalloons^ serges, 
baizes, &c.: the two former are the most vdu- 
able, and will be chiefly noticed. The wool 
should be of the best quality, and in the best 
state of preparation before it is spun, and when 
the yarn is prepared it is then sent to the loom. 
Formerly Spanish wool bore a very high price 
with us,‘ but of late years we have, by obtain- 
ing some of the sheep of that country, esta- 
blished a breed which is found to yielcl a finer 
sample than even the pure Marino. The justly 
celebrated Dr. Parry, of Bath, has sedulously 
attended to this point, and has produced fleeces 
whicii, in regard to fineness and length of 
staple, arc stated to be superior, being as six to 
five when compared with the Spanish. Hence 
oiir woollens have latterly been less indebted 
to importation, and we may hope to see our 
flocks become doubly valuable. 

The coarser kiiirfs of cloth undergo little 
finishing. Linens are made of bleached flax ; 
they arc chiefly manufactured in 1 relaud ami 
Scotland, both which countries derive essential 
advantages from their manufactures, especially 
as they produce the raw materials. Cotton 
must be imported in its raw state ; a circum- 
stance whicfi gives employ to many thousands 
of our poor. Though tnc muslins, calicos, 5rc. 
are generally made from the thread formed by 
ma^incry. Hemp makes Sail-cloth, 
Canvas, &c. which see. The manufactories 
for woollens and linens in the united kingdoms, 
are supposed to give bread to near a million of 
persons. The' importation of foreign cloths is 
therefore very wisely prohibited. 

Mant{facturirig; white cloths for dyings 
The best wools for manufacturing cloths are 
those of England and Spain, especially of Lin- 
colnshire and Segovia. In order to use them 
ta the be&l advantage, they should be previously 
scoured, ill a hot liquor consisting of three 
parts of pure water, and one of urine. When 
it has soaked a suflicient time in this liquor, to 
dissolve the grease, it is drained and properly 
washed in running water: as soon as it feels 
somewhat rough, and is divested of all smell, 
except the natural one of the sheep, it is said to 
be pro|}erly scoured. The wool is next exposed 
to ary completely in the shade ; after whicn it is 
beaten with rods upon wooden hurdles, or on 
cords, to cleanse it from the dust and grosser 
filth, and prepare ii for spinning, when it must 
be well picked, in order to separate the remain- 
ing impurities. 

Afier this process it is oiled with oil of olives, 
scribbled, carded, and spun by machines. The 
thread is then reeled and formed into skeins : 
that designed for the warp is wound on small 
tubes, pieces of paper, or rushes so disposed 
that they may be easily put in the eye of the 
shuttle; that intended for the warp is wound 
oil large wooden bobbins. As soon as it is 
warped, stiffened with size, and dried, it is 
mounted on the loom. The weavers, of whom 
there are two to each loom, tread alternately. 
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on the right and on the left step of the treddle/ 
wtiich raises and lowers the threads of the 
warp equally 5 between which latter they 
throw the shiutle'transversely, the one to the 
other* Kerseymeres, however, and many other 
kinds of goods, have not the threads equally 
dtvidad, as here described. Every time the 
shuttle is thrown, and a thread of the woof in- 
serted in the warp, they strike it jointly with 
the same frame : to this is attached the. comb, 
or reed, thrrnigh the teeth of which the threads 
of the war[i have been previously passed ; the 
blow being repeated as often as is necessary. 
But this particuLir method of weaving, it 
should be observed, will answer only for broad 
cloths; as one person only is employed in 
weaving narrow cloths, kerseymeres, &c. And 
indecrl since the introduction of the Ay-shuttle 
broad cloths are woven by one person. 

In this state the cloth is carried to the fullery, 
and scoured with urine and fu1ier*s earth steep- 
ed in water. As soon as the cloth is again 
cleared from the earth and urine, it is returned 
to the hands for taking olV knots, ends of 
threads, Ike. by means ol iron nippers, when it 
is delivered to the fuller, to be beaten and fulled 
with hot water, in which u proper quantity of 
soap has been dissolved. After this second 
fulling, it is smoothed, or pulled lengthways 
by the lists, in order to take out all wrinkles 
and unevenness. This operation is continued 
till the cloth is brought to a projicr breadth, 
when it is washcil in clear water, to cleanse it 
from the soap, and afterwards given wet to the 
shearmen to raise the hair, or nap, with the 
teasel. {Dips(tcns fuHonum, 1*.) The cloth- 
worker then takes it in hand, and performs 
wliat is called the first sheering, after which 
it is again delivered to the carders, who ])ass it 
re|)eate(ily under the tcMsel, in proportion to the 
quality of the stiiAf. It is next returned to the 
cloih-w<»rker, and from him to the carders, 
where the sa.ne uperution is continued till the 
nap on the snrfiiee be properly ranged. In the 
north of lilngland the workmen who )>erfurin 
both these operations are calleil croppers. 

Tlius prepared, the cloth is sent to the dyer, 
who, after having given it the projjcr colour, 
immerses it in pure water, and delivers it, while 
wet, to the shearman. The latter lays the nap 
with a hrnsli on tH^ table ; and then siis|jemis 
it on tenters, where it is sufficiently stretched, 
and brushed while wet, in order to bring it to 
its' proper dimensions. As soon us it Is com- 
pletely dried, it is again brushed on the table, 
to finish the laying of the nap; after which it 
is folded, and laid cold under a press, to make 
it sniootn, and to give it a gloss. 

Fine goods are now generally cold-pressed ; 
but coarse cloth hot pressed, which produces 
the gloss. When the cloth is taken out of flic 
]iress, and the papers for glossing it arc re- 
moved, the cloth is fit for iimuccliate sale, or 
use. 

With respect to the manufacture of mixed 
cloths, or those in which the wools are dyed 
previously to their being wrought, the process 


varies but little from that just described, except 
in what relates to the colour. 

Yorkshire cloth manufactory. In Yorkshire 
the cloth, in its primitive state as cloth, is ex'^ 
hibited in halls (especially at Lcecls, Hudders* 
field, and Halifax), for sale. Wc will here 
trace the cloth from the hall through the seve- 
ral operations which it undergoes before it is 
considered as finished. First, it is brought to 
the peerk, or perch, which is a long beam be- 
fore a window, over which the cloth is drawn, 
the merchant standing behind it to examine 
whether the piece is come from the hall per- 
fect, and free iVuin material rents and blemishes} 
if not, live bargain is understood to be void^ 
and the goods returnable. It is then delivered 
to the rooerst who, having ihorougbly welted 
it, rub it over a considerable time witn a sort 
of vegetable brush, cum|>oscd of the heads of a 
s|xx;ies of thistle, called the teasel {dipsacuSf 
or cardus fullonmn)^ and thus raise the su[Kr- 
Auoiis nup to be shorn off by the cropperc, or 
sliearcrs. But it must first be stretclied and 
dried upon the tenters, which are strong frames 
of timber, ap)}caring at a distance like duubla 
rails, the lower ones moveable in grooves, eui 
in the upright posts, and capable of being fixed 
iiigher or lower by pins put through holes 
bored across the grooves. Both the upper and 
lower rails are furnished with a row of sharp- 
pointed nails driven in obliquely, which are 
called tenter-hooks, and in which the two lists 
or selvages of the pieces being fastened, the 
lower rail is forced down by levers, or, in some 
of a newer constrnciion,by a wheel and pinion, 
till the cloth Is completely stretched, and so 
left to dry. It is then laici upon a long table, 
accurately stuAcd and coverra, so as to admit 
the curved edge of a hu^e pair of sheers, with 
which the croppers, with great dexterity, pare 
ofif the superAuous nap which has been raised 
by the rooers. In fine cloths the operations of 
Tooing, temwing. and cropping, are several 
times repeated; otter w hich, if the cloths have 
been woven white, and rccpiircd to be d}cd of 
any particular colour, this is the stage for that 
operation. It is then burled*, that is, tho 
lumps, 8cc. are picked out with small-pointed 
pincers, by women ; arid if any small holes or 
rents arc observed they arc carefully drawn ; 
after which it in brushed by a machine com- 
)K)sed of cylinders coated with brushes, and 
then goes to the press-house. Here it is care- 
fully laid in folds, w'ith large siieets of very 
smooth ixisteboard between each fold; and 
plates of hot iron being put between each 
piece, the whole is strondy screwed down, and 
left till the plates are cold. By this operation 

• Cloths in the west of England are burled 
before they are' milled, and of course it must be 
done before the merchants purchase them at 
the hill in the north ; the operation here de- 
scribed is culled spiling. The burling iron9 
are broad at the end; and the mode of usin^j 
them is by rubbing the iron over the cloth^ 
which is placed on a board rather inclined. 

0« 
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it acquires that fine ^loss which is seen upon 
new cloth. It is then measured, and sealed 
with the firm of the house ; the number of 
yards being marked upon the back of the leaden 
seal. By a very siinple instrument, consisting 
of four iron jullars, with mo%’eable bars, it is 
accurately folded; it is then wrapped in canvas, 
and lastly is packed in bales by the help of a 
strong screw-press. 

It was formerly considered as one of the pe- 
culiar excellencies of the Yorkshire cloth-manu- 
facture, that it was carried on at the respective 
habitations of the families employed : the seve- 
ral members of which went through the requi- 
site operations, according to their respective 
ages, and, by the utmost industry and frugality, 
brought their article to market at the cheapest 
rate : performing, as some have asserted ,the most 
work for the least profit of any set of manu- 
facturers in the kingdom. Of late, this system 
has been much infringed by the introduction 
of large factories : which, however, put it in the 
power of the inquisitive traveller to see the 
various operations of cloth-making performed 
all together. In such large factories, the wool 
is picked and cleared of knots and impurities, 
first by Uie hand, and afterwards by being put 
into a rolling cylinder, called a willy, lined 
with long and sharp iron teeth. When it 
comes out of this machine it is carried to the 
scribbling-mill, which consists of a system of 
cylinders coated with coarse cards (the wire for 
forming which is noW' cut and bent by a ma- 
chine), on the surface of which the wool being 
regularly transferred, at last comes out in one 
umformly continued and coherent layer. In 
this state it is canied to the carding engine, 
which is only a like machine comjposed of finer 
cards, except that to the last cylinder of cards 
a fluted wooden cylinder is adapted, which 
scrapes off the wool in thin rolls, fit for lieing 
carried to the stubbing-machine by little chil- 
dren, whose business is to feed the various 
.spindles of which it consists, and which, being 
turned by a vCheel and bands, spin it into 
coarse threads ; another machine, on the same 
construction, called a jenny, spins out these 
threads still finer, so as to be ready for weaving : 
in this operation there is nothing peculiar in 
Yorkshire. 

Method of weaving cloth of an extremely fine 
polity, by Mr. Neoin, of Woolwich. Trans. 
Soc, Arts, vol. 24.-— The chief impediment to 
weaving cloth of a fineness beyond what is 
usual has arisen from the reed, which could 
not be formed of sufficient strength if its parts 
were reduced in thickness beyond a certain de- 
gree ; and as in the usual method of weaving, 
nnl^ a sinsle thread was admitted between ea^ 
division of the reed, the extent of the reed of 
course limited the fineness of the cloth which 
could be woven. Mr. Nevin’s method of ob- 
viating this difficulty is so extremely simple and 
obvious, that it seems strange it has not been 
thou^t of before. It consists in merely put- 
ting two, three, four, or more threads rf the 
warp between each. division or split of the reed^ 


instead of a single one ; this method, however, 
is so effectual, that Mr. Neviii has woven by 
it a plain silk web, from hard thrown silk in 
the gum, that contains the surprising quantity 
of 65,536 meshes or crossings, in one square 
inch ; a vastly greater number than in the finest 
cloth known before. 

When the cloth is woven and taken out of 
the Ic^m it has the appearance of being barred 
or striped, the cane of the reed causing the part 
it struck to look thinner; but upon being wet, 
and in that state repeatedly worked and stretch- 
ed backwards, forwards/ and corner ways by 
the hands, it soon loses this appearance, the 
interstices in the struck part closing up like 
other parts of the web. This last operation 
must in cotton fabrics be ;)erformed before they 
go to the bleach ground. 

Samples of cloth, woven in this manner, 
may be seen at the house of the Society of Arts, 
Sec. who voted Mr. Nevin a premium of fifteen 
guineas for this discovery. 

See farther the articles Loom, Weaving, 
See. 

And as this is a most important subject, 
which the limits assigned us compel us to 
treat with brevity, we would beg to refer the 
reader for more information to Petty's History 
of Cloth-making ; Paulet, Art de fanriquer les 
dtoffes de sole; Uuhaiiiel, Art du drapier;^ La 
Platicre, Artdu fabriquantdes etoffes en lainc; 
La Platicre, Art du mbriquant de velours de 
coton; Duncan’s Essays on the art of Weaving ; 
Improvements in Weaving, in Bailey’s Ma- 
chines; and various improvements secured by 
patent described in Re|)ertory of Arts, Sec. 
vols. 9, 12, and 15, old series, and vol. 1, new 
series. 

For the laws relating to the woollen manu- 
factory, see stat. 3 and 4 £dw. 111 . cap. 2. 3 
and 4 VjAw. IV. cap. 6. 17 Edw. IV. cap. 6. 
5 and 6 Fklw. VI. cap. 6. 4 and 5 Ph. and 

M. cap. 5. $9 Eliz. cap. 20. 1 Jac. I. cap. 

8. 7 Jac. I. cap, 7, 21 Jac. I. cap. 18. 12 
Car. 11. cap. 22. 1 Anne. 7 Anne, cap. 13. 

10 Anne, cap. l6. 1 Geo. 1. cap. 15. 11 

Geo. I. 12 Geo. 1. 13 Geo. 1. 11 Geo. II. 
14 Geo. II. 5 Geo. 111 . cap. 51. 6 Geo. 
HI. cap. 23. 12 Geo. 111 . c^. 34. 

Cloth (Incombustible). Sec Asbestos. 

To CLOTHE. V. a. nret. and mrticip. cloth* 
ed or clad, (from cloth.) U To invest with 
garments ; to cover with dress, from cold and 
injuries (Addison). 2. To adorn with dress 
(liay). 3. To invest, as with clothes (Dry- 
den). To furnish or provide with clothes. 

To Clothe, v. n. To wearclothes (Shak* 
speare), 

CLO^THIER. s. (from cloth.) A maker 
of cloth (Graunt). 

CLO'THING. s. (from to clothe.) Dress; 
vesture ; garments (Swift). 

CLOTHSHE^AREIl. s. One who trims 
the cloth, and levels the nap (HakewiU). 

CLOTliO, the youngest of the three Parcas, 
daughters of Jupiter and Themis. She was 
supposed to . preside over the moment of man's 
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birth. She held the distaff in her hand, and 
spun the thread of life, whence her name xhuBoa 
" to spill." She was represented wearing a 
crown with seven stars, and covered with a va- 
riegated robe. 

CL(X11H)LL. 8. (from clot and poll.) 1. 
Thickskull; blockhead (Shakspeare). 2. Head, 
in scorn (Skakspeare). 

To CLO^ITER. V. n. (Jklotierent Dutch.) 
To concrete; to coagulate (Druden). 

CLOTTY, a. (from clot.) Full of clots; 
concreted ; full of concretions (Mortimer), 
CLOUD. 8, (derivation not known.) 1. 

A dark collection of vapours in the air 2, A 
vein or stain, in stones or other bodies. 3. 
Any state of obscurity or darkness (Waller). 4. 
Any thing that spreads wide (Atterlmry). 

Cloud, a visinlc a^regate of minute drops 
of water, sus|)eiided in the atmosphere. It is 
concluded, from numerous observations, that 
the particles of w'hicli a cloud consists are al- 
ways more or less electrified. The hy|X)thesis, 
which assumes the existence of vesicular va- 
pour, and makes the particles of clouds to be 
hollow spheres, which unite and descend in 
rain when ruptured, however sanctioned by 
the authority ot‘ several eminent philosophers, 
does not seem necessary to the science of me- 
teorology in its present state; it being evident 
that the buoyancy of the particles is not more 
perfect than it ought to be, if wc regard them 
as mere drops of water. Jii fact they always 
descend, and the water is elevated again only 
by being converted into invisible vapour. 

Vajwur is formed and diffused in all direc- 
tions from its source with a force projxirtionecl 
to the teuiperalnre of the water, and subject to 
the opposing force of the tapour already in the 
air. 

The vapour thus emitted may be decompos- 
ed in diff rent ways; as, 1. Immediately on its 
passing into the atmosphere, producing a fog or 
mist. 2. After having mounted through the 
warm air, near the earth, on its arrival in a 
higher and colder region, in which case dense 
clouds are there formed. 3. After having been 
uniformly mixed with the mass of the atmo- 
sidiere, and |K*rha|)8 travelled with it to a ^reat 
distance from its source; in tlii^ case it either 
falls in dew, or is collected into sheets or hori- 
zontal beds during a slower subsiilencc ; or last- 
ly, it becomes a conductor to the electricity, if 
the equilibrium of the latter is disturbed; and 
indicates by its arrangement in threads the 
usual effects of that fluid on light bodies. 

In every case, the caloric which constituted 
the vapour decomposed, appears to pass into 
the atmosphere, which hence becomes often 
sensibly wanner just before rain ; and on the 
other hand, the eva|)oraiion of the water sus- 
pended in the air, robs it of so much as to 
Deromc sensible to ot^r feelings in its compa- 
rative coldness. 

The predisposing causes of these changes 
near the eartli arc probably to be found in 
the state of the superior currents, which un- 
doubtedly both impart and carry off great 
quantities of vaiK>ur; but this part of the sub* 
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ject is at present imperfectly provided with 
such observations as might serve for data to 
our reasoning. 

There are three simple and distinct modin- 
cations, in any one of which the aggregate of 
minute drops, called a cloud, may be formed, 
increase to its greatest extent, and finally de- 
crease and disappear. 

Jjy modification is to be understood simply 
the structure or manner of aggregation, not 
the precise form or magnitude, which indeed 
varies every moment in most clouds. The 
principal modifications are commonly as dis- 
tinguishable from each other as a tree from a 
hill, or the latter from a lake; although clouds 
in the same modification, considered with re- 
spect to each other, have often only the com- 
mon resemblances which exist among trees, 
hills, or lakes, take'h generally. 

The same aggregate, which has been formed 
in one modification, upon a change in the at- 
tendant circumstances may pass into another. 

Or it may continue a considerable time in 
an intermediate state, partaking of the cha- 
racters of two modifications; and it may also 
disappear in this stage, or return to the first 
nioditication. lastly, aggregates, separately 
formed in different moclilicaliqns, may unite 
and piss into one, exhibiting different charac- 
ters in different parts; or a jiortion of a simple 
aggregate may [)uss into another modification, 
w'itliout separating from the remainder of the 
mass, llcnce, together with the simple, it 
becomes necessary to admit intermediate and 
compound modifications, and to impose names 
on such of them as arc worthy of notice. 

The simple modifications are thus named and 
defined : . . 

1. Cirrus. Def. Nubes cirrata', tcnuissima, 
quse undique crescat. 

Parallel, flexuous, or diverging fibres, exten- 
sibic in any or in all directions. 

2. Cumulus. Dcf. Nubes cuinulata, densa, 
sursuin crescens. 

Convex or conical heaps, increasing upward 
from a horizontal base. 

3. Stratus. Dcf. Nubes strata, aquae modo 
expansa, dcorsum crescens. 

A widely extended, continuous, horizontal 
sheet, increasing from below. 

The intermediate modifications which re- 
quire to be noticed arc ; 

4. Cirro-cumulus. Dcf. Nubeculae dcnsi- 
ores, sullrotundae, ct quasi in agiuine ap|)OsL- 
tas. 

Small, well defined, roundish masses, in close 
horizontal arrangement. 

5. Cirro-stratus. Dcf. Nubes extenuata, 
subconcava vel undulata. Nubccul® hujiis- 
inodi appositae. 

Horizontal or slightly inclined masses, atte- 
nuated towards a part or the whole of 
circumference, concave downward ; or undu- 
lated, separate, or in groups, consisting ol small 
clouds, naving these characters. 

The compound modifications arc : * 

6. Cumuio-stratus. Dcf. Nubes deiisa, ba^ 
sim cumuli cum structura patents exhibens* 
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A dense clolul with the base of the cumulus, 
imi in its upper partexienucd into a broad flat 
structure. 

7 . Cumulo-cirro-stralus. vel nimbus. Def. 
Nubes vel iiubiuin congeries pluviuni ofFun- 
dens. 

The rain cloud, A cloud, or system of 
clouds, from which raiii is iidliiig. It is a ho- 
jrizontal sheet, above which the cirrus spreads, 
while the cumulus enters it later^iliy, and from 
beneath. For plates, and a detailerl account 
in illustration of tliese definitions, sec Mr. 
Howard's paper on the modification of clouds, 
f&nd on the principles of llicir production, sus« 
pension, and destruction, in Tillucirs Philoso- 
phicnl Magazine, vol, xvi, 

'J'he height of the clouds is not usually groat : 
the summits of high mountains being com- 
monly (|nite free from them, as many travellers 
have experienced in passing these iiinuntains. 
Jt is found that the most highly electritied 
clouds descend lowest, their height heiiig oAen 
not more than 7 or 800 yards alcove the ground; 
and sometimes thu'nder-cloiuls appear actually 
to touch the ground willi one of their edges: 
but the generality of cloucU arc suspended at 
|hc heiglii of a mile, or little more, above the 
earth. 

The motions of the clouds, though often di- 
rected by the wind, arc not always so, espe- 
cially when thunder is about to ensue. In tnis 
CJtae they are seen lo move very slowly, or even 
to appcitr (juitc stationary for some time. The 
reason of this probably is, that they ore iin|)el- 
Jed by two opposite streams of air nearly of 
equal strength ; and in such ca‘:es it seems that 
both the acri d currents ascend to u consider- 
aiilc height ; for Messrs. Charles and Robert, 
when endeavouring to avoid a iIuukUt cimul, 
in one of ilnfir aerial voyages with a balloon, 
tould find no alteration in tb.o course of the 
current, thongii they ascended to the height of 
4000 feet above tlic earth. In 5omc cases the 
piotions of the clouds evidently dejieiid on their 
electricity, inde|)endcnt of any current of air 
whatever. 

The uses of the clouds arc evident, as from 
them proceeds the rain that refreshes the earth, 
pnd without which, according to tiic present 
state of niilure, tiic whole surface of the earth 
mn>l become a mere desert, '^riiey are likewise 
useful as a screen iii*i;rpo*:ed bclwoen the earth 
and the scorching rays of the sun, which are 
often so powerful as to destrov the grass and 
Other tender vcgetiihlvs. In the more secret 
operations of nature too, where the electric 
fluid is concerned, the clouds bear a principal 
ahare; and chiefly serve as a medium for con- 
veying that fluid fioin the atmosphere into the 
earth, and frqm the earth into the atmusphcie: 
In doing tvhich, when electrified to a great de- 
gree, fney sometimes produce very terrible 
fffects. 

To Cloud, w. a, (from the roun.) l. To 
darken with clouds ; to obscure. U. To make 
of glooioy ajspearance {Pope), 3. To obscure; 
Itn make less evident {Decay of Piety), 4 . 
T9 Variegate wit|) dark veins {Pofe). 
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To Cloud, v, n. To grow cloudy; to 
grow dark with clouds. 

CLCFUDBERRY. r. A plant; knotberry. 
Sec Rubus. 

C1.0'UDCAPT. a. Topped with clouds 

{Sluikipctirc), 

Cl.qUDcT)MPE'LLlNG. o. An epithet 
of Jupiter, by whom clouds were supposed to 
be collected i^lValltr), 

CLO'UDI LY . ad, (from cloudy.) 1 . With 
clouds; darkly. 2. Obscurely; not perspi- 
cuously (Spenser). 

CLO^U 1)1 NESS, s, (from cloudy.) 1. The 
state of beir:g covered with clouds; darkness 
(llitrveii)^ 2. Want of brightness (i?oy/e). 

CLC'UDLESS. a. (from cloud.) Clear; 
tmcloudcfl ; bright; luminous (Pope). 

CLOUDS (Magellanic.) Sec Magella- 
nic CLOUDS. 

(!JLO'UDY. a. (from cloud,) 1. Obscured 
with clouds (Exodus), 2, Dark; obscure; 
not intelligible (Ifatts), 3. Gloomy of look; 
not cheerful (Spenser). 4. Marked with spots 
or veins. 6. Not bright; wanting Lustre 
(Boyle). 

Cl.OVE. The preterit of cleave. 

(■LOVE. 5 . (clou, Frencli, a nail, from the 
similitude of a cbivc to a nail.) 1. A valuable 
spice, brought from IVrnalc, the fruit or seed 
of a large tree (Brown). 2, One of the parts 
into which gariick separates. 

Clove, a term used in the weights of wool. 
Seven ptmnds make a clove. In Essex, eight 
pounds of cheejjc and butter go to the clove. 

C' L o V E , .1 uly-llower. See l)i A N T H u s . 

Clove-tkee, in Iwtany. Sic Caryo- 
PHYLLUS and Eugenia. 

(’I.O'VJ^N. pari. pnn. from cleave. 

C’lo'ven-pooted, (’lo'ven-hoofeo, 
a. (cloven and foot, or hoff.) Having the foot 
div'/ied into two parts ; bisiilcous. 

Cl. OVER, s, (claereji, Saxon.) I. A Rpe-» 
cicsof trefoil. (See Tk ifolium and Hus- 
bandry.) 2 , To live in Clover, is to li\ e 
luxurioiislT. 

CLO'VKRRD. a. (from clover.) Covered 
with clover (Thom son). 

CLOUGH, s. (clonjh, Saxon.) A clifT. 

Clough, r. (in coimnerce.) An allowance 
of two pounds in every hundred weight for the 
turn of the scale, that the commodity may hold 
out weight when sold by retail. 

CLOUT, s. (clout, Saxon.) 1, A cloth 
for any mean *ti5C (Swift), 2, A patch on a 
shoe or coat. 3. Anciently, the mark of white 
cloth at which archers shot (S/takspeare), 4. 
An iron plate lo an axle-tree. 

I'o Clout, v* a. (fVom the norm.) 1. To 
patch; to mend coarsely (Milton). < 2 . To 
ciwer with cloth (Spenser). 3. To join awk- 
wardly together (Aschnm). 

Cl.bU'TED. partieip. a. Congealed; coa- 
gulated : for clotted (Cay). 

Clouted cream,' in rural economy, 
such cream as is raised by means of Uie milk 
being heated. 

CLO'UTERLY. a. Clumsy; awkward 

{Mortimer)^ 
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CLOWK. (loivn, Saxon.) 1. A rustick ; 
a churl {Sidney), S, A coarae ill-bred man 

CLO'WNERY. s, (from clown.) Ill-breed- 
ing; churlishness; rudeness {L* Estrange). 

CLCKWNISH. o. (from c/ottJn.) l. Con- 
sisting of rusticks or clowns {Dry den). S. 
Coarse; rough; ru^mcd {Spenser), 3. Un- 
civil; ill-bred {Shakspeare), 4. Clumsy; un- 
gainly (Pfiot^, 

CLQWNBHLY. ad. Coarsely; rudely. 

CLOWNISHNESS, s. (from clownish.) I. 
Rusticity; coarseness {Locke), 2. Incivility; 
brutality. 

CLOWN’S ALL-HEAL. In botany. See 
Sfachys. 

Clown’s WOUNDWORT. SccStachys. 

•To CLOY. V. a. {cnclouer, Fr. to nail up.) 
1. To satiate; to sate; to surfeit (iS^idacy). 2. 
1 o strike the beak together {Shakspeare). 3. 
lo nail up guns, by striking a spike into the* 
touch-liulc. 

( /I jO'YLESS. «. (from cloy.) That cannot 
cause satiety {Shakspeare). 

CLO'YMEN'r. s. (from cloy.) Satiety; re- 
pletion ; lieyniid appetite {Shanspeave). 

('LOYNE, an episcopal town and borough 
of Ireland, in the county of Cork. Lat 51. 
54N. I^on.SOW. 

C'l.UB. 8. {clwppa, Welsh.) 1. A heavy 
stick (Spenser), 2. The name of one of the 
suits of cards. 3. The shot or dividend to he 
paicl {L' Estrange), 4. An assembly of good 
fellows {Dryden). 5. Contribution; joint 
charge {Iludibras). 

To Clur. V. II. (from the noun.) 1. To 
contribute to a coninion expence. 2. To join 
to one effect {King). 

To Cluu. V, a. To pay to a common 
reckoning {Pope). 

CLUBH E'A DED. a, {club and head.) Hav- 
ing a thick head {Derham). 

CLUBLA'W. a, {club and law.) The law 
of arms {Addison). 

CLUBRO'OM. s, {club and room.) The 
r(K)in in which a club or company assembles 
{Addison). 

CLUB-MOSS. In botany. Sec Lyco- 
podium. 

Club-top. In botany. SecCLAVARiA. 

Club-shaped. (Clavalus.) In botany. 
Sec Clavate. 

To CLUCK. V. n. (cloccan, Saxon.) To 
call chickens, as a hen {Ray). ■* 

CLUE. Sec Clew. 

CLUMP, s, {klumpe, Teut.) An ill-shaped 
thick piece of wood, nearly as broad as long. 

Clump, also denotes a rather irregular, 
though close group of trees. 

CLUMPS, s, A numbskull (Skinner). 

CI.U'MSILY. ad, (from clumsy.) Awk- 
wardly. 

CLU'MSINESS. s. (from clumsy.) Awk* 
wardness; ungainliness ; want of dexterity 
{Collier). 

CLU'MSY. a. {hmpsch, Dutch, stupid.) 
Awkward; heavy; artless; unhandy (D»y- 
den), 
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CLUNCH, the name given by miners, well- 
diggers, &c. to a variety of stony matters they 
. meet with in digging. Much of this is found 
below the sand stratum in Leighton, Woburn, 
Ampthill, and other parts of Bedfordshire. 

CLUNG. The preterit and participle of 
cling. 

Clung, a. (cl unju, Saxon.) M^astedwith 
leanness; shrunk up with cold. 

CLUNY, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of Saone and Loire, it is noted for its 
late famous Benedictine abbey. Lat. 46. 24 
N. Long. 4. 33 E. 

CLU’PEA. Herring. In zoology, a genus 
of the class pisces, onler abdominalia. Head 
compressed, rough within; jaws unequal, the 
upper with serrate mystaces; tongue short, 
rough, with unequal teeth; eyes moderate, 
round, marginal; gills setaceous; the covers 
three or four leaved*; the membrane eight ray- 
ed ; body compressed, elongated, covered with 
moderate scales ; lateral line straight, near to, 
and parallel with the back ; belly carinate, and 
generally serrate; ventral fins often nine rayed; 
tail ftvkcd. Fifteen species ; scattered through 
the different seas of the globt, but chiefly 
found in the North seas. 

1. C. harengus. British herring. Body 
wiihnm s[xits; lower jaw longer. Inhabits 
the Northern seas, and migrates southerly in 
immense shoals towards the coast for the pur- 
|X)sc of spawning, and during its journey is 
followed by numerous predatory fishes, as well 
as birds. In a commercial view it is a fish of 
very high consequence, yielding not only im- 
mense quantities of food, but, in the Northern 
seas, large quantities of oil. On this account 
wc shall extract from Mr. Pennant a more de- 
tailed statement of its annual migratory course 
towards our own country, at the same time 
abridging his description as much as we are 
able. 

The great winter rendezvous of the herring 
is within the arctic circle: here it recruits it- 
self after the labour of spawning, and here also 
it (inds far more insect food than in our warm- 
er latitudes. The mighty army begins to put 
itself in motion in tlie spring ; m fact the word 
herring means, says Mr. P., an army, being de- 
rived from the German heer. Yet of this wa 
have, some doubt, and would rather trace it 
from the German and Dutch her, lord or mas- 
ter, in consequenoe of the high e.\iiltation 
evinced in Holland upon the commencement 
of the herring season, which clearly im[)orts 

S is, in reality, every one knows to be a fact) 
lat the herring is in that country regarded as 
the prince or utmost prize of fishes. The host 
of herrings begin to appear off the Shetland 
isles in April and May : these however are only 
the forerunners of the grand shoal that arrives 
in June : the first is attended by large bodies of 
ganets and other birds which accompany to 
' prey on them, but when the main My ap- 
proaches its breadth and depth is such as to 
alter the very appearance of the ocean. This 
body is diviaed into distinct columns of five or 
six miles in length and three or four in breadth^ 
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and the water is ririieu with a rippling current 
before them: sometimes they appear so near 
the surface as to reflect, in bright weather, a 
variety of splendid colours like a field of the 
most jirecious gems, iu which, or rather in a 
®J,uch more valuable light, this stupendous aift 
. , . should Be rejgardcd by the Bri- 

tisli isles. The first check this army meets in 

inarch southward, is from the Shetland isles, 
by which it is divided into two parts j one wing 
^k^ to the cast, the other to the west of Great 
Britain, and fill every bay and creek with their 
numbers ; others pass on towards Yarmouth, 
the great and ancient mart of herrings ; they 
then pass through the British channel, and 
after that gradually disappear, being scattered 
jn diflerent courses towards the Hebrides, north 
of Ireland and Atlantic. These brigades, how- 
ever, are often capricious in tlieif secondary 
movements, and do not show an invariable at- 
tachment to the same courses after their grand 
separation. Jionie herrings, nevertheless, are 
found on the coasts of Kuropc at all seasons ; 
and hence M. Bloch and feveral other natural- 
ists doubt whether they migrate so far as to the 
arctic circle, and incriiie to believe that they 
nnly disappear, because in the colder seasons 
th^ plunge to a greater depth in the sea. 

One of the chief enemies of the herring is 
(he whale; some of which have been found 
lo have in their stomachs not less than six 
liUndred at a time. The herring itself is said 
to feed on sea insects and the smaller kind of 
marine worms. SecliF.KUiNG fishery. 

2. C. pilcardus. Pilchard. Noj>e turned 
tip; dorsal in the centre of gravity; scales 
firm. Appears periodically in vast shoals on 
the Cornish coast, about July; body thicker 
and rounder than the herring;’ less; the back 
more elevated, and the belly not so sliarp nor 
80 serrate; is more full of o1l. On the fifth 
of October, tyfly, there were at one time in- 
cluded in St. Ives’s bay, as the result of the 
shootings of the single season, seven thousand 
hogsheads of this species, each hogshead con- 
taining thirty-five thousand fishes; the whole 
amounting to twenty- four millions. 

3. C. .spraltus. S;}rat. Dorsal fin scvni- 
tecn-rayed; belly strongly serrate. Inhabits 
the ^i 0 ^thern seas, and inigrates like the her- 
ring in large shoals ; from four to live inches 
loi^ ; body silver}', Iwck hlueisli ; scales large 
anrf easily deciduous; flesh very goofl, but oily. 

4. C. alosa, Shad. Sides with mund 
black spots placed longitudinally; snout bifid. 
Inhabits the Mediterranean, North Kurope.in, 
Atnenoan, and Asiatic seas; from two to three 
feet long? ascends rhers in Mayaiul June to 
S|iawnt fecils on worms and insects, and is the 
prey of laiger fishes. Back dusky-blue, or 
^ecnish-yellow ; scales large, deciduous ; flesh 
tomet^e^eaton, though not very good. See 

5« C* ehcrasicolus. Anchovy Upper jaw 
longer; back green* semi-pellucid ; sides of the 
belly silvery and opake; nelly not serrate; is 
ut^, beheaded, and potted for a relish. Iti- 
the Europ^, and At* 
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lantic seas ; six and half inches long ; approaches 
the sliores from December to March, for the 
pumse of spawning. See Plate XLVIl. 

o. C. atherinoides. Lateral line silveiv; 
lower jaw shorter. Inhabits Surinam. By 
some regarded as an atherine ; but on account 
of its compressed body and small ventral fins 
more properly placed here. 

7- C. thrissa. Anal fin with twenty-eight 
rays; last ray of the dorsal long, setaceous. 
Inhabits America, India, and ^China: in 
pawning time frequents the shores; about a 
foot long, feeds on testaceous animals aud the 
spawn of other fishes. Flesh very savory, but 
often poisonous. 

8. C. cyprinoides. Belly obtuse. Inhabits 
between tne tropics; body oblong, hardly a 
foot long, silvery, above greeinsh-hliie ; scales 
sin(X)th, a little striate and convex. 

(). C. setirostris. Lateral hones of the upper 
jaw setaceous ; anal fin with thirty-two rays. 
Inhabits the Pacific and Red seas. 

10. C. mystiis. Body ensiforni; anal fin 
joined to the tail. Inhabits the Indian sea. 

11. C, tropica. Tail wedged. Inhabits 
Ascension Island. 

12. C. sinensis. Outmost ray of the gill- 
memhranc truncate behind. Inhabits China: 
resembles the herring, hut broader. 

13. C. hauincla. Body lanceolate, n.ikcd ; 
ventral, anal, and caudal fins none; dorsal 
reaching the whole length of the back; tail 
linear. 1 nhahits the Red sea : about a yard long. 

14. C. dorab. Ventral fins minute; upper- 
|*P two horned w’ith extended teeth; lower 
longer ; teeth siroug, erect. Inhabits the Red 
sea. 

1.5. C. villosa. i.nternl line prominent, 
rough. Inhabits the Northern sen.s. 

CLU'SIA. Balsam-tree. In buuiny, a ge- 
nus of the class polygaibia, order monoecia. 
Male : calyx from four to six-leaved ; the leaves 
opposite and imbricate; corol from four tosix- 
petalled ; stamens nuinarous. Female. : nec- 
tary formed of the united anthers inclosing the 
germ; capsule five-celled, five-seeded, filled 
with pulp. Six species; natives of the West 
Indies, New Caledonia and Tongatahoo. The 
species chiefly worth noticing is 

C. flava. A native of Jamaica, and other 
M^est Indian islands. Tire tree readies the 
iieight of about twenty feet, with branches 
shot forth in every direction, furnished with 
thick, round, vcinless, succulent leaves, and 
terminal, fqur-pblalled flowers, succeeded hy 
an oval fruit. From every part of the tree 
exudes a resinous gaw called by tlie natives 
hog-giun, because they affirm that hogs, when 
wounded, resort to the trees and smear the 
wound over with it ^ rubbing it against the 
trunk of the tree. The plants in our own 
country are very tender, and require a good 
deal of warmth. 

CLU'STER. F. (clyrteji, Saxon.) i, A 
bunch ; a number of things of the same kind 
growing or joined together (Bacon). 2. A 
number of animals gathered together (Mill,). 
3. A body of people collected (Adduon). 
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To Clu^ster. v« fi. To grow in bunches 
(Dtytlen), 

To Clu'ster. V. a. To collect any thing 
into bodies. 

CILUOSTERED or Crowded, {confsrtus.) 
In botany. See Crowded. 

CLU^STERY. a. Growing in clusters. 

To CLUTCH, u.a. l. To hold in the hand; 
to gripe {Herbert). 2. To comprise ; to grasp 
{Collier), 3. To contract ; to double the hand 
{Shakspeate). 

Clutch, s, (from the verb.) 1. The gripe; 
grasp; seizure. 2. The paws; the talons 
{UEstransc), 3. Hands {Stillingjieel). 

CLimA. SeeCLUTTiA. 

Clutia eluteria. Cascarillaclutia. The 
systematic name of the tree which affords the 
cascarilla baric. SeeCASCARiLLA. 

CLU'ITER. s. (See Clatter.) A noise; 
a* bustle; a busy tumult {King). 

To Clu'tter. 0 . w. (from the noun.) To 
make a noise or bustle. 

CLUVEUiUS (Philip), an eminent geo- 
grapher. He was born at Daiitzic in 1580, 
anu educated at I^vden, where he died in 
1(323. He published several books, the most 
known of which arc, 1. De tribus Uheni alvcis. 
2. Germania antiqua. 3. Sicilia autiqna. 4. 
Italia antiqiia. 5. Introductiu in umversain 
Geographiam. 

CLUYTIA# In botany, a genus of the 
class dioecia* order gynniKlria. Calyx hve- 
kaved||^pet«a1s five, ^lale: stamens hve on the 
middle of the style. Fcm. : styles three, cap- 
sules thrce-cclled, seeds solitary. Ten species : 
natives of the Cape and India. Of these the 
only species we can here notice is 

0. elcuteria, with heart-lanceolate leaves, 
a native of India, which is now satisfactorily 
ascertained to afford the cascariila bark of the 
disi)cnsaU)rics, which has hitherto been as- 
cribed to another genus. Tliesc plants may be 
easily propagated by cuttings; but require care, 
and a constant stovc-hcat. 

CLYDE, a river of Scotland, which rises 
in Annandale, and runuing N.W. through 
Clydesdale, passes by Lanerk, Hamilton, and 
<T|asgow, falling into the frith of Clyde, a few 
miles below Glasgow. Near Lancrk, this river 
runs for several miles between high rocks 
covered with wood ; and in its course exhibits 
many astonishing caUracts. At Stonchvrcs, it 
is confined within a veiy narrow bed, and 
makes ope entire shoot, falling about ^ feet 
over a perpendicular rock^ the water then 
pouring over another precipice, is dashed into 
a deep chasm beneath. At Corelioiise the 
waterfall is greater still : here the water is pre- 
cipitated at least 100 feet beneath two rugged 
precipices. 

CLYPEOLA. Trcacle-mustanl, In bo- 
tany, a genus of the class tetradynamia ; order 
siliculosa. Silicleemaigin&tek oVbicukr, com- 
puted flat, deciduous, divisible into two jiarts, 
one-celled, one-seed^» One species only; 
though more have been suspected to belong to 
this ^nus: c. joiuhlaspi, a native of Spin and 
Italy; a hsiiry befboceous plaui; with leaver 
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sptttlate, senile, glaucous; flowers yellow; 
stamens with each a tooth above the base. It 
bears removal into this country and propagation 
with moderate care. 

CLYSMUS. A clyster. SccEhema. 

CLYSMA (r/ysma; from xAtz/w, 

to wash out.) Clyster. 

CLYSSUS, in chemistry, an obsolete word 
of uncertain meaning ; some authors using it 
to denote a mixture of extracts, or an extract 
from several bodies mingled together; while 
Macquer applies it to the vapours which arise 
during the detonation of nitre by any inflam- 
mable substance, and which vapours, he says, 
may be collected and condensed into a liquor, 
of which, in his Dictionary, he pints out the 
properties. 

CLY'STER. s. An injection 

into the anus. See Enema. 

CLYTEMNESTllA, in fabulous history, 
a daughter of Tyndanis king of Sparta, ^ 
Leda, was b(»rn, together with Castor, from 
one of the eggs which her mother brought forth 
after her amour with Jupiter, under the form 
of a swan. Clytcinne**tra married Agamem- 
non king of Argos. W'lien Agamemnon w'cnt 
to the Trojan war, he left his cousin Ailgys- 
thus to take care of his wife, and domestic af- 
fairs. In the absence cf Agamemnon, Atgys- 
thus made his court to Clylcmnestra, and pub- 
licly lived with her. Agamemnon heard of 
her infidelity, and he resolved to take full re- 
venge ujxin the adulterers at his return, lie 
was pre\entod from putting his schemes into 
execution ; (Jlytemnestra, with her adulterer, 
murdered him at his arrival. Cassandra, whom 
Agamemnon had brought from Troy, shared 
his fiitc, and Orestes would also have been de- 
prived of life, like his father, had not his sister 
Electra removed him from the reach of Cly- 
teniiiestra. After this murder, Clyteninestra 
publicly married Ai)g)'sthus, who ascended the 
throne of Argos. Orestes, %vho, afler an ab- 
sence of seven years, returned to Mycenae, »<•- 
solved to avenge his fitllicr’s murder. He con- 
cealed himself in the house of his sister Elec- 
tra. His death was publicly announced; and 
when A^^gysthus and Clyteinncstra repaired to 
the temple of Apllo, to return thanks to the 
god, for the death of the surviving son of Aga- 
memnon, Orestes, with his faithful friend Py- 
lades, hid himself in the temple, rushed upon 
the adulterers, and killed them with his own 
hand. Vid. iEcYSTHus, Agamemnon, 
Orestes, Electra. {Diod. Homer , &c.) 

CLYTIA or Cl yt IE, in fabulous history, 
a daughter of Oceanus and Tethys, beloved by 
Apllq. She was deserted by her lover, whb 
paid his addresses to Lcucothoe; and this so ir- 
ritated her, that she discovered the whole in- 
trigue to her rivaVs father. Apllo despised her 
the more for this, and she pined away and was 
changed into a flower, commonly called a sun- 
flower, which still turns its head towards the 
snn in his course, as in pledge of her love. 

CNEORUM. See CoNvutvuLjps and 
Daphne. 

CNEPH, in mythology, denoting good, 
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way of eminence, an appellation, under whi^h 
the ancient Egyptians, particularly in the vi- 
cinity of Thebes, honoured the beneficence of 
tbe Creator ; as they adored his pow6r under 
the name of Phtha, and his wisdom under tliat 
of Neith. 

CNESTIS. In botany, a semis of the class 
decandria, order pentagynia. Calyx five-parted ; 
petals five; capsules five, two-valved, one-soetl- 
ed. Four species: Madagascar; Sierra Leone. 
Herbaceous plaiils from a foot and half to two 
feet high; one or two of wiiich have acute 
horned, downy, stinging capsules. 

CNICUS. Blessed thistle. A genus of the 
class syn^ncsia, order polygauiiu a?qnalis. Ca- 
lyx imbricate, swelling wiih spinous scales ; 
down femhiTy ; rercplaclc villous. Fifty-four 
species; chicily of the lAivant and south of 
France. Tliree or four species indigenous to 
our own country ; of all which known the 
only one worth noticing is the c. bcnedictiis, 
Or cardiius benedict us of the dispensatories : for 
the medif'ul virtues of which, seeCARDUUS 
BENEDICTUS. Jr is ail annual plant, cul- 
tivated in our gardens: flowers in June and 
July, and matures its seeds about the end of 
August. For medical pur|X)scs it should be 
gathered while in Hower, dricil in the shade, 
and afterwards kept in an airy place to prevent 
its becoming mouldy, to whicn it has a strong 
tendency. 

CNIHUS and Gnidus, a town and pro- 
montory of Doris in Caria. Venus was the 
chief dciiyof the ])1ace, and had there a famous 
stanie made by Piaxitelos {llorat,), 

CNOSUS.’a town of Crete, about 2.5 stadia 
from the sea. It was built by Minos, and had 
a famous labyrttilh. 

CO, Coos, and Cos, one of the Cyclades, 
situate near the coasts of Asia, about f.5 miles 
from Halicarnassus. It gave birth to Hippo- 
crates and Apelles, and was famous for its ter- 
tility> and (he wine and silk worms which it 
produced (0t7flJ).^The women of Cos v/ere 
changed into cows by Venus or Juno ; whom 
they reproached for siifiering Hercules to lead 
Geiyon’s flocks through their territories (Tj- 
lull. Jfcc.). 

To COACE'RVATE. «. a. {coacervoj Lat.) 
To heap up together {Bacon). 

COACLRV ACTION, s. (from coacervate.) 

■ The act of heaping together {Bacon). 

COa^CH, a vehicle for commodious travel- 
ling suspended on springs, and moved on four 
wheels. In Britain, ai d throughout Earo|)e, 
the coaches arc drawn by horses, except in 
Spain, where they use mules. I n a part of the 
cast, especially the dominions of the great Mo- 
^ul, their coaches arc draivn by oxen. In Den- 
mark they sometimes yoke rein-deer in their 
coaches ; though rather for curiosity than use. 
The coachman is ordinarily placed on a seat 
raised before the body of the coach ; but in Spain 
it is otherwise, the coachman being placed like 
Qur postilion, on (he first hor^on the left. 

A coach is a very modern invention, if by 
that word be meant a covered carriage sus- 
pended ou springs. We leariii indeedj from 


the laborious researchesof professor Beckmann^ 
that coaches of some kind were known in the 
beginning of the l6th century ; but th^ were 
used only by women of the hrst rank ; for the 
men thougnt it disgraceful to ride in them. 
At that |)eriod, when the electors and princes 
did not choose to be present at the meetings of 
the states, they excused themselves by inform- 
ing the emperor that their health would' not 
permit them to ride on horseback ; and it was 
considered as a point established, that it was 
unbecoming for them to ride like women. It 
is certain, however, that, about (he end of the 
15ili cciULiry, the emperor, kings, and princes, 
began to employ covered carriages on journeys, 
and afterwards on public solemnities. 

The wedding carriage of the first wife of the 
emperor Leopmd, who was a Spanish princess, 
cost, together with the harness, 38,000 florins. 
The coaches used by that emperor arc thus de- 
scribed by Kink : “In the. imperial coaches 
no great magnificence was to be seen ; they 
wrerc covered over with red cloth and black 
nails. The harness was black, and in the 
whole work there was no gold. The paniieU 
were of glass, and on this account they were 
called the imperial glass coaches. On festivals 
the harness was ornamented with red silk 
fringes. The imperi?.] coaciics were distingniali- 
ed only by their having leather traces ; hut the 
latl.es in the imperial suite were obliged to be 
contented with carriages, the traces of which 
were made of ropes.** At the magnificent 
court of duke Ernest Angnstns of Hanover, 
there were, in the year J()8I, fifty gilt coaches 
with six horses each. So early did Hanover 
begin to surpass other cities in "the number of 
its carriages. The first time that ambassadors 
apjieared in coaches on a public solemnity was 
at the imperial commission held at Erfurth in 
1613, respecting the aflair of Juliers. 

In the I li story of France we find many proofs 
that at Paris, in the 14th, 15th, and even l6th 
centuries, the French monarchs rode com- 
monly on horses, tlic servants of the court on 
mules, and the princesses, together with the 
principal ladies, sometimes on asses. Persons 
of the first rank often sat behind their equerry, 
and the horse was often led by servants. Car- 
riages, however, of some kind appear to |iave 
been used very early in France. An ordinance 
of Philip the Fair, issued in 12i)4 for suppress- 
ing luxury, and in which the citizens wives 
are forbid to use carriages (cars), is still pre- 
served. Under Francis I. or rather about 
1550, somewhat later, there were in Paris for 
the first time only three coaches. 

The oldest carriages used by the ladies in 
England, were known under the now forgotten 
nanicofwhirlicot.es. When Richard II. to- 
wards the end of the 14th century, was obliged 
to fly before his rebellious subjects, he and all 
his followers were on horseback ; his mother 
only, who was indisposed, rxle in a carrit^. 
Tills, however, became afterwards somewhat 
unfashionable, when that monarch's queen, 
Ann, the daughter of the emperor Charles IV. 
shewed the English ladies how grapefuUy and 
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conveniently she could ride on a side-saddle. 
Whirlicotes were laid aside, therefore, except 
at coronations and other public solemnities. 
Coaches were 6rst known in England about 
the year 1580, and, as Stow says, were intro- 
duced from Germany by Fitzallen, earl of 
Arundel. In the year I.O 98 , when the En- 
glish ambassador went to Scotland, he had a 
coach with him. Anderson places the pi^riod 
when coaches began to be in cnminon use 
about the year l605. The celebrated duke of 
Buckingham, the unworthy favourite of two 
kings, was the first person who rode with a 
coach and six horses, in lOlj). To ridicule 
this new pomp, the carl of Northumberland 
put eight horses to his carriage. 

Respecting the progress of luxury with re- 
gard to coaches, the reader will find much 
curious information in the first volume of 
professor Beckmann's History of Inventions. 

Co ACH ES (Hackney), those exposetl to hire, 
in the streets of London, and some other great 
cities, at rates fixed by authority. Twelve 
hundred hackney-coaches are allowed in Lon- 
don and Westminster; which are licensed by 
commissioners, and ])ay a duty to the crown. 
They arc all numbered, having their numbers 
marked on tin plates fixed on tile coach-doors. 
Their fares or rates arc settled hy act of par- 
liament. 

The penalties under the act for regulating 
hackney-couehes. arc recoverable at the hack- 
ney-coach-ofHce, Somersct-pIacc, Strand, where 
l^ie commissioners administer the most impar- 
tial justice between the hirer and the hired, 
llackncy coaches first began to ply in the city 
of London in 10'26, when they were only 20 in 
number. 

Coaches (Stage), are those appointed for 
the conveyance of travellers from one city or 
town to another. The masters of stage- 
coaches arc not liable to an action for things 
lost hy their coachmen, who have money given 
them to carry the goods, unless where such 
niastcr takes a price for the same. These uUo 
pay an annual duty to the revenue. 

Coaches (Mail), arc a sort of stage* 
coaches calculated for expeditiously carrying 
the mails, which are piotccted by a guard, 
and subject to the regulations of the post-of- 
ficc. They are exact as to their time of arrival 
and departure, are restricted to four inside 
passengers, and from experience hare proved 
very bcncfici.d to jthe commerce and corre- 
spondence of this country. 

The number of coaclics made in England in 
the year 1 793 , was at least 40,000; of which 
more than half were exported. Indeed the 
Ixmdoii coachtnakers exceed all others in the 
splendour, beauty, and which they give to 
these vehicles. Several of their ingenious in- 
ventions have been secured by patents, the 
^ecifications of which may be seen in the dif- 
ferent volumes of the Repertory of Arts, 

Coach, in sea language, denotes a chamber 
or imrtment near the stern, in a ship of war. 

To Coach, w. a. (from the nouni) To 
wry in a coach (Pope), . 
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CoACH-Box. s. The scat on which the 
driver of the coach sits {ArLuthnoi). 

CoACH-HiKfc. s» Money paid for the use 
of a hired coach {Spectator), 

Coach-house, s. The house in which the 
coach is kept from the weather {Svnjlt). 

CCyACHMAKKH. r. The artificer whose 
trade is to make coaches {Swift), 
COACHMAN, s. The driver of a coach. 
To COACT. V, n, (from con and act.) To 
act together; to act iu concert (S/iakspcare), 
COA'CTION. r. {coactuSf Latin.) Com- 
pulsion; force {South), 

COA'CTIVE. a (from cooc^.) 1. Having 
the force of rcstrainii.g nr impelling; compul- 
sory; restrictive {Ralvtdi). 2. Acting in con- 
currence: obsolete (STinkspcare). 
COAlXTU'MKN'r. s. Mutual assistance. 
COADJU'l'ANT. a. (ron and ajuto, I-at.) 
llelmng; oiierating {Philips), 
COADJUTOR, s, }. A fellow-helper ; an 
assistant; an associate {Garth). 2. (In the 
canon law.) One who is appointed to perform 
the duties of another {Auliffe), 
COADJU'VANCY. s. Help; concurrent 
help ; contribution of help ( Brown). 

COADUNATE Ll-AVKS. In botany, 
sevend joined together, nr united at the base. 

COADUNAT7K, the fifty-second of Li n- 
n^us's natural orders. 

COADUNITIO.N. The conjunction of 
difi’erent substances into one mas.s [llale). 

To CO.AGME'NT. v. a, (from con and 
agmen, Latin.) To congregate (67ani;27/p). 

CO A (t M E N T a 'll ON..s‘. ( from coa^ffuenl.) 
Coacervation iiuo one muss {Bm Jonson), 
COA'GULAIJLE. a. (from coagulate,) 
That which cau^^es congnlatioii {Arbut/mot)- 
CoAGUtABLE LYMPH. Albumen. Al- 
biimina. Albuminous principle of the se- 
rum of blood. This suostnnee, which has a 
great affinity to the white of eggs, is a com- 

J ionent part of the serum of the human blood, 
[t may be obtained in considerable (jiiantities, 
by stirring the serum about widi a stick, when 
it adheres to its sides. In certain diseased ac- 
tions it is separated from the blood, and is 
often found in very considerable quantities in 
the circumscribed cavities of the body. It 
has neither taste nor smell; it always' possesses 
a white and opake colour; is of a glutinous 
consistence, and, if dried by a gentle neat, be- 
comes horny. Its presence is detecterl by an 
admixture of the diluted mineral acids. See 
also Albumen. 

Coagulating lvmph. It is by this 
name Mr. John Hunter, and consequently the 
students in his school, denominate the fluid 
antecedently called Coagui able lymph, 
which .see. It is by them regarded as the most 
important part of the hiooil, whether viewed as 
a iiutriincnt, or as possessed of retractive powers 
in case of vyounds and morbid aflections in ge- 
neral. 

To COA'GULATE. V. a. (roagulo, Latin.) 
To force into concretions {Bofon), 

To Coa'gulate. V. n. To run into coiv* 
mtions, or congelaiiuns (Boy/f). 
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. COA'GULATION, a term which was for- 
merly used synouyrooualy with ciystallation, is 
now employed to denote the act of rendering a 
fluid body in some degree solid by exposure to 
cold, or by the addition of some agent by which 
it is decommed. Thus, the white of cm, 
the serum of the blood, &c. are coaguiateduy 
the addition of alcohol; milk, by mixture 
with acids ; blood, by exposure to heat, Ac. 
The term is, however, sometimes appli^ to a 
sudden, confused, and copious production of 
crystals so minute and irregular as not to appear 
to^the eye in a crystalline form ; thus, when 
strong sulphuric acid is poured into a concen- 
trated alkaline solution, the whole is converted 
into a confused mass, apparently not crystal- 
lised, of sulphat of |)Otasn. With the nature 
of coagulatiou, and of the change it produces, 
chemists are as yet but little acquainted. 

COA'GULATIVE. o. (from coagulate.) 
Thathas the power of causing concretion {Bo.). 

COAGULATOR. (rom coagulate.) That 
which causes coagulation {Arbuthnot). 
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COA'GULUM, is generally applM to the 
substance which results from coagulation ; by 
some it is especially used to denote rennet; 
and by others the curdled concretions or 
precipitates formed by the mixture of two 
liquors. > ^ 

^ COAL. t. (col, Saxon ; kol^ German ; ^o/e, 
Dutch.) 1. The common fossil fewcl (Den- 
ham). 5. The cinder of burnt wood ; char- 
c^l (Bacon). 3. Any thing inflamed or ig- 
nited (Dry den). 

To Coal. v . a. (from the noun.) 1. To 
burn wood to charcoal (Careu}). 2. To deli- 
neate with coal (Camden). 

Coal, in mineralogy, a most important 
genus of mineral inflammables, in which is 
included the carbonaceous and carbono-bitu- 
minous fossils : for the technical description of 
the different kinds of which, see Bitumen. 

VVe here add, from the Philosophical Maga- 
zine, Mr. David Mushel's general table of the 
analyses of different kinds 6f pit-coal. 



Volatile 

Matter. 

Carbon. 

Ashes. 

Specific 
Gravity 
of the 
Coal. 

^)ecific 
Gravity 
of the 
Coke. 

Welsh furnace coal • • 

8*5 

88*068 

3-432 

1*337 

1* • 


45*5 

52*456 

2*044 

1*235 

less than 
water 


42*830 

52*882 

4-288 

1-264 

1-100 

Welsh stone coal 

8* 

89*700 

2*300 

1-368 

1-3934 

Welsh slaty ditto 

0*100 

84-170 

0-72S 

l-40<) 


47*(H.K) 

48-3CS 

4-()38 

1-278 


Stone coal found under basalt 

4*250 

l()*d(>0 

93-877 

(J9-740 

2-873 

13-fiOO 

1-602 

1-6568 

Kilkenny slaty coal • • • 

13*000 

56*570 

80-47j 

39-430 

6-525 

4-000 

1-445 


B(x>lavooneen ditto 1 

13*800 

82-90'O 

3-240 

1-436 

i-5g6 

Corgee ditto Mrish 

9*100 

87-4JJI 

3-409 

1-403 

1-656(1 

Queen's county. No. 3y 3 

10*300 

86-A(>0 

3-140 

1-403 

1-6218 

Slone wood. Giants* Causeway 

Oak wood 

33*370 

1 80*000 

64-6cn 

ig-soo 

n-<)33 

•500 

1-150 



Coal, of all the sul^stances which naturalists 
have arranged in the class of inflammables, is 
by far the most serviceable to mankind. Na- 
ture has dealt it to us with an unsparing hand, 
and has provided mines of this iniiicral which 
seem to defy the power of man tu exhaust. 
England and France, where the different 
branches of manufacture are carried tog greater 
extent and perfection than in the other coun- 
tries of Europe, are, at the same time, the 
nicest abundantly provided with mines of coal, 
as if nature were most disposed to second the 
exertions of an industrious people by giving 
them the best possible assistance.^ Coal is 
always (bund in masses, sometimes in a heap, 
most frequently in beds ; but rarely in veins. 
The beds are ais|)Ose(l within the earth with 
different dt^rees of inclination, and in almost 
every possible direbtion. These beds of coal 
are supposed by most naturalists to bo a deposit 
(brined by the waters of the ocean, which once 
covered our contincut. They are never found 


single, but generally dis|X)sed in strata one 
above another. The beds of coal are separated 
by layers of stone, which are nearly of the same 
nature in ail coal-mines. Those which form 
the side and the top of a stratum of coal are a 
sort of friable slate, containing more or less of 
bituiiicu, while the bottom is generally more 
compact^ and mixed With micaceous sand. 
It is remarkable that this slaty kind of stone, 
which so generally accompanies the coal, should 
frequently contain the impressions of plants, 
and particularly ferns, some of which are met 
with in the finest state of preservation. 

The ni()6i remarkable coalery that we have 
ever had in this island, was that wrought at 
Borrowstounnessy under the sea. The veins of 
coal were found to continue under the bed of 
the sea in this place, and the colliers had tho 
couratt to work the vein near half way over ; 
there Ming a mote half a mile from the shore, 
where there was an entry that went down into 
the coal-pit^ under the sea. This was made 
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into a kind of round key or mote, as they call 
it, built so as to keep out thd sea, which flow- 
ed there twelve feet. Here the coals were kid, 
and a ship, of that draught of water, could lay 
her side to the mote, and take in the coal. This 
famous colliery belon^d to tlie earl of Kitrcar* 
dine*s family. The fresh water which sprung 
from the bottom and sides of the coal-pit, was 
always drawn out upon the shore by an engine 
moved by water, that drew it forty fathom. 
This coal-pit continued to be wrought many 
years to the great profit of the owners, and the 
wonder of all tliatsawit; but, at last an un- 
expected high tide drownctl the whole at once ; 
and the labourers had not time to escape, but 
perished in it. 

There are several other countries in Europe 
which possess considerable coal-mines 5 as 
France, Liege, Germany, and Sweden. Also 
on the other side of the Atlantic ocean there has 
been coal discovered, and wrought; in New- 
foundland, Caj)e-Brelon, Canada, and some of 
the Ncw-Engiand provinces. But in all these 
couiUries, the coal is of a quality much in- 
ferior to the British, and entirely unfit to be 
used ill many manufactures ; so that they are 
obliged to import great quantities from Britain 
for Uie use or their inaniifactiires of iron, &c. 

In Scotland, the mines of Carron, of lidih- 
burgh, and of Glasgow, are chiefly distinguish- 
ed for their produce. There are three beds of 
coal at Carron, the first of which is about 40 
fathoms below the surface, the second 50, 
and the third 55. Only two beds are worked 
at Edinburgh, and one of them is remarkable 
for its situation, the opening of the mine being 
hardly forty fathoms from the sea, and only 
three fathoms above high water mark. The 
mines of Glasgow stretch from the north-east 
to the south-west, and occupy a considerable 
spee of ground. Here are several beds of 
coal, placed on each other and continued 
nearly from the surface of the ground to the 
depth of three hundred feet ; but of these beds 
there are only two or three that are worth the 
trouble of working. 

The principal mines of this useful mineral 
in England are those of Newcastle and W'hite- 
haven. The town of Newcastle absolutely 
stands on beds of coals, which extend to a 
considerable distance round the place. Tlierc 
arc seven or eight beds of this mineral, one 
above the other, and nil inclined in a south- 
east direction; the lowest is a hundred fathoms 
from the surface of the earth. But the mines 
near Whitehaven will afford the best idea of 
these wonderful places. Wc learn that these 
coal mines are perhaps the most extraordinary 
of any in the Known world. The principl 
entrance for men and horses is by an opning 
at the bottom of a hill, through a long passage 
hewn in the rock, which, by a steep 'de$(*ent, 
leads down to the lowest vein of coal. The 
greatest part of this descent is through spacious 
galleries, which continually intersect , each 
other; all the coal being cut away, except 
large pillars, which, in deep prts of the mine, 
are three yards hi^^ and twelve square at the 
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base. The mines are sunk to the depth of a 
hundred and thirty fatlioins, and are extended 
under the sea to places where, above them, 
the water is of sufficient depth for ships of 
large burthen. Tliese are the deepest coal 
mines that have hitherto been wrought, and 
perhaps the miners have not in any other part 
of the ^be penetrated to so great a depth 
below the surface of the sea; the very deep 
mines in Hungary, Peru, and elsewhere, being 
situated in mountainous countries, where the 
surface of the earth is elevated to a great height 
above the level of the ocean. There arc here 
three strata of coal, which lie at a considerable 
distance, one above another; the commu- 
nication between each is preserved by pits. 
The vein is not always regularly continued in 
the same inclined plane, but is sometimes in^ 
terrupted by hard rocks, and in those places 
the earth'seems to have sunk downwards from 
the surface, while the part adjoining hath rci- 
tained its ancient situation. These breaks the 
miners call dykes, and when they meet with 
one of them, 4hey first observe whether the di- 
rection of the strata is higher or lower than in 
the part where they have been working. If, 
to employ their own terms, it is cast down, 
they sink a pit to it with little trouble ; but 
should it, on the contrary, be cast up to any 
considerable height, they arc frequently obligeil 
to carry a long level through the rock with 
much expense and difficulty, till they again ar- 
rive at the vein of coal. 

In these deep and extensive works, the 
greatest care is requisite to keep them coi> 
tinually ventilated with perpetual currents of 
fresh air, to expel the damps and other noxious 
exhalations, and supply the miners with a suf- 
ficiency of that vital fluid. In the deserted 
works, large quantities of these damps are fre- 
quently collected, and often remain fur a long 
tune without doing any mischief : but when, 
by some accident, they are set on Are, they 
produce dreadful and destructive explosions, 
and burst out of the pits with great impe- 
tuosity, like the fiery eruptions from burning 
mountains. The coal in these mines has 
several times been set on Are by the fulminat- 
ing damp, and continued burning many months 
until large streams of water were conducted 
into the mines, and suffered to All those parts 
where ilic coal was on*Are. Several collieries 
have been entirely destroyed bv such Ares ; of 
these there arc instances near Newcastle, and 
in other parts of England, and in the shire of 
Fife in Scotland ; in some of which places the 
Are has continued burning for ages. To pre- 
vent as much as jMssible the collieries from 
being filled with these pernicious .damps, it 
has been^ found necessary to search for those 
crevices in the coal whence they issue, and 
then conAnc them within a narrow space, 
from which they are afterwards conducted 
through long tubes into the o|ien air, where, 
being set on Are, they consume iiv perpetual 
flames, as they con tin iially arise out of the 
earth. The late Mr. Spending, who was the 
•great engineer of tbosc works, having' ohsened' 
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that the fiilrainating dani|) could only be kin- 
dlcil by flame, and was not liable to oe set on 
fire by red hot iron, nor by the sparks, pro- 
duced by the collision of flint and steel, in- 
vented a machine, in which, while a steel 
wheel is turned round with a very rapid mo- 
tion, flints are applied to it, and by the abund- 
ance of fiery sparks emitted, the ininersi arc en- 
abled to carry on their work in places where 
the flame of a lamp or candle would occasion 
dreadful explosions. Without some invention 
of this sort, the working of these mines would 
long ago have been impracticable, so greatly 
are they annoyed by these inflammable dam|V8. 
Fewer mines, however, have been ruined by 
fire than by inundations; and here that noble 
piece of inechnnisin the steam-engine displays 
Its beneficial eifocts. When the four engines 
belonging to this colliery arc all at work, they 
discharge 1328 gallons of water every minute 
at thirteen strokes; and, after the same rate, 
1,7()8»320 gallons every twenty-four hours. 

The road froifi the W'iiitehaveri coal>inines to 
the water side is mostly on a gentle descent, 
and provided with an iron railway: this, by 
removing much of the friction, exceedinglv fa- 
cilitates the carriage of the coals to the sliip- 
ping, which are laid alongside of the quay to 
receive them. When the waggons arc loaded, 
they run without any assistance on the railway 
till they arrive at the quay, where the bottom 
striking out, the waggon discharges its contents 
into a Targe flue, or, as the workmen term it, 
a hurry, through which it rattles into the hold 
of the vessel with a noise like thunder. A 
man is placed in each waggon to guide it, who 
checks Its progress, if necessary, by jiressing 
down one of the wheels with a piece of wood 
provided for the pur|X)se. When the waggons 
are unloaded, they are carried round by a turn- 
frame, and drawn back to the pits by a single 
horse along another road. The coal trade is 
sup|)oserl to maintain nearly 15,000 mariners, 
and to employ about 2000 coai-heavers, who 
are allowed a fixed sum on clearing each ship, 
according to her tonnage. These are sup|X)se(i 
to be the h.irdest svorking men in the kingdom : 
they often earn six, seven, or eight shillings in 
the day ; of which at least one-third, or per- 
haps one-half, is 8|>ent in porter. 

There are diiferciit opinions among geologists 
res|;ectine the origin of coal. Some suppose 
this combustible substance to be produced by 
the decomposition of the soft parts of the im- 
mense quantity of organized bodies of w'hich 
we find almost every u here the solid remains. 
But unfortunately this conjecture, which ap- 
pears so natural, is liable to several strong ob- 
jections. One is the presence of vegetables 
scarcely decomposed, which are often met with 
in the middle of beds of coal. The others, the 
want of direct experiments to prove that or- 
ganized bodies give out bitumen during their 
decomposition. Without stopping to discuss 
these points, we shall merely give ihc general 
conclusions of naturalists, as they arc mention- 
ed hyBrogniart. 1. That coal was formed, 
cither at the sapie time, or after the existence 


of oiganizeil bodies. 3. That' this mineral 
when first formed was liquid, and of a great 
degree of puriiy* 3. That the cause wliicii 
produces this deposit is several times renewed 
in the same place, and nearly under the same 
circumstances. 4. That the cause, whatever 
it may be, is nearly the same all over the earth, 
since the beds ot coal always exhibit nearly 
the same phenomena in their structure and ac« 
cidental circumstances. 5. That these ' beds 
have not been deposited by any violent revo- 
lution ; but, on the contrary, in tbe most tran- 
quil manner; since the organized bodies tlwt 
are found in them are oKen entire, and the 
leaves of vegetables impressed in the slate 
which co\ ers the coals are hardly ever bruiseil, 
or otherwise deranged. (British Encyclo,). 

For the art of searching for and discovering 
coal, in any district of country where it haa 
not yet been found, we must refer to the ar- 
ticle Coaler y, in the English En^clo- 
paedia, and the aiticle Coal, in Dr. Rees's 
New Cyclopaedia. 

It is a circumstance worthy of notice, that 
not less than 70 kinds of coal are brought to 
the London market ; the value and prices of 
which difler, in general, from Is. to 10s. and 
sometimes even i5s. in the chaldron, accord- 
ing to their qualities. About 45 of these va- 
rious sorts arc imported from Newcastle, ancT 
the reniaindcT from Sunderland; the whole 
of which may be dhided into four classes : 

The first class contains only six kinds of 
00 . 11 ; called VVairs-end,Bigg's-main, Walker’s, 
lieaton-niuin, Willington, and Kebburn-main. 
The prices of these sorts vary, according to 
their abundance in tbe market, from Is. to 3s. 
per chaldron; but they are generally upon a 
par, except the Wall's end, which is mostly 
(kl. or Is. dearer than the others. 

The second class includes three sorts; all of 
which run large. They light and burn like a 
candle, and produce wliite ashes. These are 
usually mixed either with some of the first 
class, or with any of the strong sorts of the 
second, third, and .fourth classes ; because they 
run large, and make them burn in a more 
lively manner. These three sons arc. Hartley, 
Cuupcn-Diuiii, and Blythe; and their price is 
generally from 9s. to 4s. ntorc or less, below 
that of Wull’s-end, according to their scarcity 
or abundance in the market. Next to these 
are twelve sorts, which possess nearly the 
same qualities as the best. coals, bnt are ui ge- 
neral smaller, and seldom vary more than 2s. 
in the chaldron, though they are usually from 
3s. to 4s. in price under the Wall's-ond. 

The third class consists nearly of the same 
number as the second, and is likewise divided 
into two sorts : the first of which burns quick- 
ly, and produces white ashes; the other is 
very strong nnd'|^)od, bnt, at the same time, 
very small, and is used by smiths, and manu^ 
fqclurers. The prices of this class of coals are 
generally from 4s. to (is. tier chaldron, more or 
less, under that of the Wall's-end^ accordiiij} 
to their abundance or scarcity. 

- Lastly, the fourth class contains all ihe 
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maiiiing kinds of coal : they differ also in qua^ 
lity; some burn light, produce white asnes» 
are slaty, and very indiftcrent; others arc small 
and. strong, but not gcxul enough for smiths. 
The price of these vanes greatly, esiiccially of 
the lighter kind. It is, in general, nroin 8s. to 
1()3« and even Ids. lower than the Wall's-cnd, 
These different classes, and particularly some 
of the inferior sorts, are frequently mixed to- 
gether, and thus afford an opportunity of 
changing the prices of coals ; this, however, 
is always to the loss of the. consumer, who 
loses lUs. or more in the quality, in- the hope 
of saving 4s. or 6s. in the price. 

The following is a striking instance pf the 
great variation to be found in the quality of 
coal : in weighing different kinds of that fos- 
sil, there was the surprising difference of 30lbs. 
ill the weight of two sacks, which were equal- 
ly BJled. 

All the coals brought to London market are 
publicly sold, only by the whole, half, or quar- 
ter ship. Those who have neither craft nor 
wharfs to unload, at the rate of 40 chaldrons 
per day, purchase, from some of the greatest 
cjal-nierchaiite : this is called loading on ac- 
count; and the former pay is. per chaldron 
for commission. 

Pool-measure is one-fourth of a chaldron 
extra, on any live chaldrons ; and a room of 
coals dj chaldrons, contains about 08 sacks of 
three bushels each, or somcwliat less; but this 
quantity may be divided into from 70 to QO 
sacks, if they are filled up, and not measured 
by the bushel, under the in^^iicction of a sworn 
meter. The pool measure, therefore, being 
larger than the bushel measure, the profit of a 
coul-mcrchant miiy be estimated, upon an 
average, at five sacks upon five chaldrons, that 
is, at about 8 jicr cent. 

Use uf Coals as Manure, — ^Tlie first expe- 
riments for ascertaining the effect of poiinued 
coals, or their ashes, on the fertility of meadowy 
and corn-fields, we believe, were made in Ger- 
many, by counsellor Stumpf, about the year 
1701. On account of the vitriolic acid con- 
tained in coals, they arc, for this purp(;se, stir 
perior to gypsum, especially on cold, calca- 
reous soils. According to his directions, the 
coal-dust, or powder, ought to be scattered on 
the fields, late in aUtumn, about the thickness 
of the back of an ordinary knife, so . that be 
employed about four cwt, of coal to manure 
a German acre of 180 square roods, Klienibh 
measure. But, as there is a great difference 
between those coals, the residue of which, 
after burning, consists of calcareous earth, nr 
stone, and others, which leave an aluminous 
slate; he advises the agriculturist to make use 
of the former kind for every species of clover 
and grasses, as well as fur wheat, rye, barley, 
oats, or similar grain ; and to avail nlmself of 
the latter in the culture of spelt, buck- wheat, 
as likewise of clover, and the different speqies 
of grain, but particularly of all the leguminous 
fruit, such as peas, beans, &c. 

Coal (Small), a sort of charcoal prepared 
from the spray and brushwood stripped, off 
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from the branches of coppice-wood, sometiilic^ 
lK>iind in bavins for that purpose, and some* 
times charred without binding,, and then it if 
called coining it together. 

I'hc wood they (lisjiose on a level floor, and 
setting a portion of it on fire, they throw on 
more and more, as fast as it kindles, whence 
arises a sudden blaze, till all is burnt that was 
near the place. As soon as all the wood is 
thrown on, they cast water on the heap from a 
laige scoop, and thus keep plying tlie heap of 
glowing coals, which stops the fury of the 
fire; while with a rake they sjiread it open, 
and turn it with shovels till no more tire ap- 
pears. Then they shovel tliein up into great 
neaps, and when thoroughly cold, )>nt them 
up in sacks, to be used by divers aitificers to 
temper and anneal their several works. Small- 
coal was formerly much used in kindling fires, 
but there is now no demand for it for this pur- 
pose. ‘ 

Coal- LAWS. Sea-coal brought into the 
Tliaiucs shall be sold by the chaldron, contain- 
ing 36 bushels heaped up, according to the 
bushel sealed for that piir)u)bC at Guiklhall. 

Coals within the bills shall be carried in 
linen sacks, sealed by the proper oificcr, 
which shall be at least four feet four inches in 
length, and twenty-six inches in breadth; and 
sellers of coals by the chaldron, or less (juuii- 
tity, shall put three bushels of coals into each 
sack. 3 and 33 Geo. 11. c. 36. and 37. 

Ail sellers of coals are to keep a lawful bushel, 
which bushel and other measures shall be 
edged with iron and sealed ; and using others, 
or altering them, incurs a forfeiture of oO/. 

Any purchaser dissatisfied with the measure 
of any coals, may, on delivery to him cf the 
meter’s ticket, have the same remeasured, by 
sending notice thereof to the seller, and to the 
land coal-meter's office for the district in which 
the coals were sold; on which a meter (not 
being the same under whose inspection the 
coals were originally measured) must, within 
two hours, attend to remeasure the coals, and 
shall remeasure the same sack by sack, in the 
presence, of the seller and purenasor (if they 
attend), and also in the presence of a meter 
from the two other districts (whose attendance 
within London and Westminster is enforced 
by a |>enalty of oL but not in Surry) ; for tbit 
attendance the purchaser is to pay each coal* 
meter attending ()d. ;ier ehaldron. If the 
coals prove deiicient measure, the seller shall 
forfeit 6/. for every bushel deficient, and also 
forfeit the coals to the poor. The meter under 
whose infection the coals were measured at 
the wharf, shall also forfeit 5/. per bushel de- 
ficient, to be recovered (if not in five days) of 
the principal coal-meter; and coal*)x)Ttcrs 
3s. 6(/. per bushel. The carman is to iiaid 
2s, Qd, tor his horses, &c. for each hour, wliils^ 
the coals arc remeasuring. 

Any coal-factor receiving, or coal-owner 
giving, any gratuity for buying or selling any 
particular sort of coals, atiu selling one kind of 
coals for and as .a sort which they really are. 
not, shall forfeit 500/. 3 Geo. II. c. 30, 
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’ Owners or masters of ships shall not enhance 
the price of coals in the river Thaoiesi by keep- 
ing turn in ilelivering coals there, iihdor the {pe- 
nalty of 100/. 4 Geo. II. c. 30. Gmtracts 
between coal-owners, &c. and merchants of 
ships for restraining the buying of coals arc void, 
ana the parties shall forfeit 100/. g Ann. c. 
S?8. 

Wilfully and maliciously setting on fire an^ 
mine, pit, or delph of coal, or cannel-coal, is 
felony without benefit of clergy. 10 Geo. II. 
c. 32. 

Setting fire to, demolishing, or otherwise 
damaging, any engine or any other thing be- 
longing to coal-mines, is felony and transporta- 
tion for seven years. Q Geo. III. c. 2g. 

Coal-black, a. (coal and black.) Bhck 
in the highest degree (Drifden). 

CoAL-BLENO. SeeS^ULFUR. 

Coal-fish. SeeGAous. 

Coal gins, machines used for drawing up 
coals, &f. from the mines: they are construct- 
ed in various ways ; the most common are work- 
ed by horses, while those on a larger scale are 
worked by a water wheel. A inaciiine of ‘this 
sort is represented in Plate 42, where fig. is 
an elevation of the water wheel, hg. 2, a plan 
of the whole machine, and fig. 3, an elevation 
on the line DE in fig. 2 : (he same letters are 
used as far as they will apply in all tlte figures : 
aa is the water wheel turning on pivots at the 
end of the axis, which are supported on ma- 
sonry ; If are two face cog wheels fixed upon 
the same axle, which alternately give motion 
to a pinion on the end of a long horizontal 
shaft; dd the diameter of the pinion, is some- 
what less than the distance l>f tween the two 
wheels hf, so that it cannot work or gear in 
the c(^s of both wheels at once. One of the 
pivots of the horizontal shaft dd, turns in an 
upright lever e, which works on a centre on the 
ground. This lever can be moved sidewaw, 
and thus cause the pinion to work with either 
of the wheels h or f: on the end of the hori- 
zontal shaft dd is an iron box, which receives 
the projecting end of the pivot of the large 
barrel gg, on which the ropes are to be coiled. 
These ro))es after passing over rollers k and /, 
and pulleys m and n, descend iutp the pit (re- 
presented in fig. 2 by a dark space) and have 
nooks at their ends to receive the curves iti 
which the coals arc drawn up. The barrel gg 
is ill the ionn of two frustums of cones, ha\iiig 
one common base. The ends of the ropes are 
fastened to the barrel at the smallest ends of 
the cones, in order th.-it when the curve is at 
the bottom of the pit, and a great len^h and 
weight of rope are to be raised beside, the rope 
shall wind upon a small barrel which gradnally 
increases in size as tlie rope rises and the re- 
sistance becomes less : by this means the power 
required to turn the barrel will be always the 
same, whether the rope^ are wound upon it, or 
suspended in the pit. The building which 
contains the wheel work, supports a floor just 
above the wheels as is seen in fig. 3 : the leyer 
e passes through the floor in an oblong hole, 
and has a piece of iron fastened u|K>n it, which 
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hos t^th cut in it, which take into the teeth of 
a pillion upon an axis, turned by a winch R 
A man stands at this winch, and by turning it 
round he moves (he lever e, and thus throws 
Uie pinion in gear with the o|}posite wheel, 
and causes the barrel to revolve in a coiittary 
direction, and to wind up that rope which it 
let down before. The two ay^ wheels h andy^ 
are each surrounded by a semicircular ring of 
woodrr, one end of which is fastened by means 
of a short iron rod, to a strong beam s^ing 
across the hbuse : the other end of the beani 
has an iron rod fastened to it, to connect it 
with a lever s which is loaded attlie Iqng end, 
and when permuted to descend, closes the 
gripe so tight round the wheel as to slop the 
motion of the water wheel and all the machi- 
nery. The long ends of the levers are taken up 
occasionally by means of a tackle of pulleys, 
thus removing the pressure of the gri[)es from 
the wheels, and permitting them to turn freely. 

The water wheel is oVershot, and the water 
is brought to it by the trough or reservoir w, 
fig. 1 ; the quantity of water which falls upon 
the wheel being r^ulatcd by the opening of 
the shuttle x. The pent rough is supported on 
one side by the wall of the building l)etwecn 
the water wheel, and the rest of the machi- 
nery ; on the other side it is sustained by a ver- 
tical beam seen distinctly in fiu;. 1. After the 
water has filled the bncKets of the wheel, and 
descended in them to the ground, it passes 
under the wheel, and is conveyed away by the 
arch: the water may he brought from a dis- 
tance if it be practicable ; or it may be raised 
into the trough by a steam engine, put as oc- 
casion reejuires. 

The pulleys mn, figs. 2 and 3, arc elevated 
more than twenty feet above the level of the 
axis of the barrel, and are supported by a 
framing over the mouth of the nit: aheap is 
always foriued round the pit, by the stuIV 
which is excavated ; u[>on this heap the frame 
is erected as shewn in hg. 3 ; the mouth of tiie 
pit is jiariially covered by a flooring s, upon 
which the attendants stand to land the corves 
of coals when they arrive high enough tube 
easily drawn upon the floor ; immediately u 
signal is given by a bell to the man in the 
room over the cog wheels, who slackens the 
rope of the tackle which takes up the end of 
the levers s ; this closes the gripes round the 
wheels, and stops the water wneel ; he then 
turns the winch p, and by that means disen- 
gages the pillion from the wh^el which was 
turning it, and permiu the barrel to run down, 
that the corve may be landed. The attend- 
ants at the pit head now unhook the full corve, 
and hook on an empty one, launching it over 
the pit ; in the same manner the workmen at 
the bottom of the mine detach the empty corve, 
and replace it by a full one. During this time, 
the man in the mill-house had by turning the 
winch p, thrown the pinion in gear with the 
opposite cog wheel ; and upon the signal being 
given, he draws up the gripe levers s, and per- 
mits the water wheel to resume its motion, 
turning the barrel in a contrary dircctiouj and 
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drawing up that rope which it let down before, 
and letting down tne otlier. A lever is con- 
nected witli the shuttle .r; and the same rope 
which lets down the levers to close the gripes 
also closes the shuttle, and prevents the water 
running waste while the water wheel is at 
rest ; and as soon as the levers are drawn up, 
the shuttle is opened also. 

The most improved coal engines have a 
^mail machine turned by the gudgeon at the 
end of the barrel or some other part, which 
registers the number of draughts which have 
been inude from the mine : an ingenious ma- 
chine of this sort was presented to the Society 
of Arts by Mr. Jolni Antis. 

The celebrated Mr. Smeaton erected several 
machines similar to the above in diflerent parts 
of England. • 

Mr. Gilbert Gilpin, of.Old Park iron-works, 
prn|)oses to use chains instead of ropes in coal- 
giiia. For this purpose, a spiral groove is form- 
ed round the barrel by narrow slips of iron, 
fastened about its surface in continuation, so 
that each revolution of them shall be at a re^- 
lur distiuice from those next adjoining, equal to 
the thickness of a link of the chain. In the 
spiral groove thus formed, the edges of every 
second link of the chain fitll as the barrel is 
turned round, which keeps them in a vertical 
]>osittoii, while the intervening links lie flat on 
the edges of the iron slips ; when these slips 
(c:ille<rtii:el)y Mr. Gilpin, from their simila- 
rity to the tiro of wheels) arc to be fastened on 
conical surfuccs, they arc shaped so that their 
section forms a moukling of two elevations, the 
upper of which is double the height 'of the 
lower ; by which the surfaces of the grooves 
are made to assume a level position along the 
face of the cone, as they arc formed of the 
upper li.ilf of the lower slip, and of the lower 
half of the upper slip next to each other. 

Mr. (iiipiii recoin mends the use of conical 
barrels, formed (like those above descrilied) of 
two friistimis of cones with their bases Joining 
ill the middle, each frustum to work a separate 
rluiin, by which the weight of the ascending 
chain will tend to balance, iliat of the descend- 
ing chain more equally, lie proves inathcma- 
ticiilly, that by making the weight of the basket 
of coal to that of the chain, and the perimeters 
of the extremities of the frustums which form 
tile barrel, to each other in the proportion of 
two to one, a maximum is obtained by which 
a barrel of this description requires one-third 
less moiiicnturn (and consequently one-third 
less expcuce) to work it than a cylindrical one. 
The pulleys over which the chains pass to the 
pits are ioniied with grooves also to keep tlic' 
chuins even. Theexpenceof chains used in 
this way is only about a twenty- fourth part of 
that of hempen ropes. 'Fhe principal disad- 
vantage seems to be that chains shew not such 
obvious signs before they break as ro|x»s do 5 
but often snap suddenly and destroy every thing 
connected with ^em. • For a more minute ac- 
count of Mr. Gilpin's contrivance, see Trans, 
oc: Arts> vol. XXV. 
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CoAL-lifiNE.s. A minein which coal is dug. 

CoAL-EiT. s. A pit made in the earth foir 
digging coal ( IVoodvmTd), 

^OAL-STON E. s. A sort of cannel coal. See 
Bitumen. 

Coal- WORK. s. A coalcry {Felton). 

CO'ALERV. jf. A place where coal is dug 
{Woodward ) . 

To COALE'SCJ*’. w. n. {coalesco, Lat.) 1. 
To unite in masses {Newton). 2. To groW 
together; to join. 

COALE'SCENC^E. 5. (from coalesce.) Con- 
cretion; union. 

COALl''riON. .V. {coalitim, Lit.) Union 
in one mass or body {Bentley). 

CO'ALY. a. Containing coal {Milton). 

COAMINGS, in ship-building, are those 
planks, or ihat frame, forming a border roimd 
the hutches, which raise them up higher than 
the rest of the deck. Loop-holes, for muskets 
to shoot out at, are often made in ih'c coamings, 
in order to clear the deck of the ei^ny when 
the ship is hoarded. 

COANGO, a river of Africa, which rises in 
the interior parts, and, when near the sen, 
changes its name to Zaire, or Zaira. See 
Zaire. 

COANZA, a river of Africa, which rises far 
ill the interior parts, and, after crossing the 
kingdom of Angola, runs into the Atlantic ; 
thirty miles N.ll.. Cape Ledo. 

c6Al*TA''riON. 5. {con and apto^ Lat.) 
The adiustinent of parts to each other {Boyle). 

To COA'RCT, COA'IICTATE. V. a. (eo- 
arcto, Lat.) 1. To straiten; to confine (Ba- 
con). 2. To contract power; to restrain 

COAllCTATE. In botany t squeezed or 
pressed together. Compact, wi/h. Coarctate 
branch, condensed branches. Opposed to di- 
vergent. (See Condensed.) Coarctate pe- 
duncles, condeiised peduncles ; op|)osed to pa- 
tulate. Coarctate panicle, a close or contract 
ed panicle ; opposed to dilViisc. 

COARCTA'TION. (from coarctale.) 1. 
Confinement; restiaint to a narrow space (Ba- 
ron). S. Contraction of any space {fiQy)> 3* 
Restraint of liberty ( Bramhull) . 

C>OARl, a river of South America, which 
runs into the river of the Amazons, in Terra 
Firma. 

COARSE, a. L Not refined 
2. Not soft or fine. 3. Rude; uncivil ; rough 
of manners. 4. Gross ; not delicate {Thom^ 
son), b. Inelegant; unpolished {toryden). 

6. Unfinished by art or education {Arhuthnot ) . 

7. Mean ; not nice ; vile {Otway). 

CO'ARSELY. ad. (from coarse.) 1. With- 
out fineness. 2. Meanly; not elegantly 
(Brown). 3. Rudely; not cifiWy {Dry den). 
4. Inelegantly {-Dry den). 

(^CFARSENESS. s. (from coarse.) L Im- 
purity: unrefined state (Bacon). 2. Rough- 
ness ; want of fineness. 3. Grossiicss ; want 
of delicacy {L* Estrange). 4i- Roughness; 
rudeness of manners (Garth), b. Meanness^ 
wantof nicety 
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COAST, s- icoslct French.) 1 . The edge or 
margin of the hind next the sea \ the shore 
{Drtfden). 2, Side (AW^o/i). 3. 77/t’ C oast 
is clear. The danger is ov*.rj the enemies 
have marched oti’ iDnfden). 

To Coast, v. w. To sail close by the shore ; 
lo sail within sight of land {Arhdhmt)* 

To Coast, v. «. To sail by (Jfhhson). 

Coast Castle (Cajie), the juin.ciiial set- 
tlement of the English on the coast of Guinea, 
with a strong citadel. Liii. 5. (5 N. Lon. 0. 0. 

CO'ASTEIL s. He that sails timorously 
near the shore ( Dryden), 

COASTING, in navigation, the act of 
malting a progress uiono; the sea-coast of , any 
country. This is generally done under the di- 
rection of a person who knows the nature of 
the sea near the coast, us to sands, rocks, cur- 
Tents, &c. apd who is called a coa.sling pilot. 

COAT. «. {coile, Fr.) 1. The upper gar- 
ii^nt (Samuel). 2. Petticoat; the hahit of a 
boy in h|^ infancy ; the lower part of a woman’.s 
dlress. 3. Vesture, as demonstrative of an of-* 
ficc (StoiJH). 4. The hair or fur of a beast 
(Milton). 5. Any tegument or covering 
(Derham). 6. That on which the ensigns ar- 
morial are i)ortrayed(/}r^r/efO. 

To Coat. v. a. To cover ; to invest. 

Coat, or goat op akms, in heraldry, a 
habit worn by the ancient knights over their 
arms both in war and tournaments, and still 
borne by heralds at arms. It was a kind of 
fur-coat, reaching as low as the navel, open at 
the sides, with short sleeves, sotneriiiies furred 
with ermine and hair, upon which were ap- 
plied the armories of the knights embroidered 
ip gold and silver, and eiiaiiiellcd with beaten 
tin coloured black, green, red, and blue ; 
whence the rule never to apply colour on co- 
lour, nor metal on metal. 1 nc coats of arms 
were frcQuently open, and diversified with 
l^nds ana 611ets of several colours, alternately 
placed, as we still see clothes scarleted, watcreci, 
Kc. Hence they were called devises, as being 
divided and com 4 )oscd of several pieces sewed 
together : whence the words false, pale, che- 
vron, bend, cross, saltier, lozenge, &c. which 
have since become honourable pieces, or ordi- 
naries of the shield. (See Cboss, Bend, 
Chevbon, &r.) Coats of arms and banners 
were never allowed to be worn by any but 
knights and ancient nobles. 

Coat. In anatomy. See Tunic. 

Coat of mail, a kind of armour made in 
form of a shirt ; consisting of iron rings wove 
together netwise. See M \ i l. 

. COATING, in electricity, denotes a cover- 
ing of sheet-lead, tin-foil, or any other con. 
ducting substance, applied to the I.eyden phial, 
. or to any electric boily, and serving to accumu- 
late the electricity, to increase the force of the 
charge, and to facilitate the o|XTation of dis- 
charging. Tlie first person who rfiseovered 
the use of coating in'clectrical experiments, was 
Dr. Bevis : it was first applied to the I^yden 
phial, but has been since extended to a great 
variety of other electrical substances. Wlien 
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glass plates, or jars, suflicieiilly wide at the 
neck, are to lie coated, the be.st method is. to 
coat them with tin- foil on both sides, which 
‘may be fixed on the glass with varnish, gum- 
water, bees- wax, but if the internal coat- 
ing cannot be conveniently introduced, brass 
filings may lie used, and stuck to the surface of 
tlic glass with gum-water, or bees-wax, Ike. 
However, care should be taken that the oppo- 
site coatings do not come too near lo each 
other: that of glass jars should be kept at the 
distance of at least two inches from the top. 
Glass phials may be coated very easily in the 
following manner: take bismuth two parts, 
lead and tin, of each one pari, melt them to- 
gether, and carefully skim off the dross ; re- 
move the mixture from the fire, and before it 
groi^ cold add ten {larts of hot nicrcmy : stir 
the whole together, and the amalgam when 
cold is fit for use. Let the bottle to be coated 
be quite new and dean ; put into it a sufficient 
quantity of the amalgam, incline the bottle, 
and gently turn it round, that the compositum 
may adhere to every part, pour out the super- 
fluous amalgam, and the phial will be beauti- 
fully coated. 

Coating, or Lgrication, in chemistry, 
is employed for the purpose of defending cer- 
tain vessels from the immediate action of fire, 
or the effects of sudden heal. The coating ia 
usually formed of clay, or of a mixture of clay 
with sand nr other substance, and may be ap- 
plied either externally or internally as occasion 
may require. Retorts may be coaled in the fol- 
lowing mariner : take of clay and sand ’equal 
parts, make them into a thin paste, with fresh 
olood prevented from coagulating by agitation 
till it be cold, and diluted with water ; add lo 
this |Kiite some hair and powdered glass ; with 
a brush rlipt in this mixture besmear the retort, 
and when the first layer is dry, let the same 
0{)eratiou be repeated twice or ofteiier, till the 
coat .ipplied be about ouc-lhird of an inch 
thick. On the other hand, crucibles, furnaces, 
&c. must evidently be coaled on the inside; 
the cr)ni])n.sltion recommended by Pott as the 
best for this purpose, is formed of two parts of 
Spnish chalk, and one |xirt of powdered to- 
bacco pipes. 

To COAX. V. a. To wheedle; to flatter 
(V Estrange)* 

CO'AXER. 5. A wlieedler ; a flatterer. 

COB, (A word often used in the composi- 
tion of low terms; corrupted from cop, Saxon, 
t’o/;/', (ircnnaii.) The head or top. 

Cob. s. 1. a sort of seafowl; called also 
seacob. 2. A spider ; whence cobweb. 

COBAXTUM. Colwlt. In mineralogy, a 
genus of the class metals. Bluetsh grcy, with 
often a shade of red ; hardish, very brittle ; at- 
tracted by the magnet; specific gravity 8,160; 
ill a red heat gradually becoming a blue pow- 
der, which grows deeper to a deep black blue, 
ill a violent Jieat burning with a red flame ; 
when fused wifliborax, prixlucing a fine blue 
glass ; giving a reddisli colour to its solution in 
nitric acid, and precipitaUng a blue powder. 
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with theactdirion of potash. Dissolved in piu- 
t’iatic acid, it forms a synipathctic*iiik. Eight 
species. The followi ng a re the chief : 

1. C. nigrum. Black cobalt : black cobalt 
ore : black oxyd or calx of coball. Incon- 
spicuous, of a dusky colour, emiuiug no arse- 
nical vapours when thrown on hot coals. Two 
Other species { one loose and friable ; the oilier 
indurated. Found in the mines of Great Bri- 
tain, Austria, Saxony, Hungary, &c. : when 
rubbed with the nail it becomes shining. Spe- 
cific gravity, from 3,000 to 4,000. 

2. C. ochraceum. Brown cobalt sOre, or 
earthy oxyd of cobalt. '^IVo other sjKTies ; 
one a*dull yellow, called yellow cobalt ore or 
ochre; the other green, iii the form of minute 
capillaiy crystals, called green cobalt ore or 
oxyd of coliult. Found in the mines of Great 
Britain, and various parts of the continent; ge- 
nerally deposited on oiher ores, though soiiie- 
tiines found boiryoidal, or kidney.shaned. It 
very readily forms a gloss of various sliudes of 
blue. 

3. C. cobaltigo. Red cobalt. Arseniat of 
cobalt^ Radiated, red with a glassy lustre, 
emitting arsenical vapours when thrown on 
hot coals. Found near the lakes of Kill.irney 
in Ireland, and in most other plircs where the 
other ores of cobalt abound, sometimes mas- 
sive, sonieiimcs in the state of flowers It 
consists of cobalt united with the arsenical 
acid. 

4. C. snlfuratum. Sulfurinus cobalt. Found 
ill Sweden and Hungary, of a tin white colour 
and lustre, emitting sulfurt>us vajiours when 
thrown on hot coals, and at length leaving a 
pure oxyd of cobalt. 

. 1 . (\ pyriticosum. White cobalt ore, of a 
slceUwhiic colour and lustre, emitting sulfur- 
ous vapours before (be blow-pine, and when 
heated with powdered charcoal, leaving a niag- 
lead. l*\/und in the mines of Sweden, 
Hungary, Saxony, and Bohemia : contains co- 
balt combined with sulfur and iron. 

(i. cryslalliuuni. Grey cobalt ore, of a 
bliieisli tin colour and lustre, emitting sullurous 
and ar'»enif'al vapoiiis before the bl(»vv-pijie, 
and leaving a magnetic lead. Found in the 
mines of Cornwall, and the other parts of Eu- 
rope. It consists of cobalt, combined with va- 
rious proportions of arsenic, sulfur, and iron. 

Cobalt in the ore is always mixed with ar- 
senic, often with iron, nickel, and sulfur, and 
sometimes with bisnnitli and silver. To ana- 
lyse these ores, the following process may be 
used. Reduce the ore to powder, and dissolve 
it in nitfo- muriatic acid bv means of heat. Let 
the mixture stind to settle,' then decant and 
filter : the residue consists of sulfur and silex. 
To the fluid which passes through the filter, 
add a solution of carbonat of potash ; and when 
a prccinitatc ceases to be formed, filter ngaw ; 
wash the p. v ipitate with distilled water, and 
dry it : this is composed of iron, arsenic, and 
cobalt. Dissolve it in diluted nitric acid, and 
decompose it by adding lupiid ammonia ; col- 
lect the precipitate thus formed, dissolve it in' 
acetous acid, and evaporate slowly, by which 
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means the iron is precipitated in the form of a 
yellow or red ])Owder, which is to be separated 
by filtration. To the arsenic and cobalt in so- 
lution, add liquid ammonia till the odour of 
the latter pretloini nates; when the arsenic wdll 
be separated. The cobalt remaining in solu- 
tion muy be obtained by evaporation, in the 
state of an oxyd, which may be reduced W 
mixing it with two or three oilier parts of black 
flux and one of bor.'ix, and then exposing it to 
a violent heat. (See Aecnm’s Ciiciinstry.) 
When the object is to extract the cobalt alone, 
without regard to the other substances which 
compose the ore, the following method is em- 
ployed. I'lie ore, reduced b) a fine powder, is 
mixed with clinrcual or sawdust, and roasted 
slowly till tile arsenic is completely driven ofi*. 
Theresi.iin: is caleiued in a strong red heat, and 
then mixed with about four parts of reducing 
flux, composed of equal parts of tarUirund car- 
bonat of potash ; after which it is in be gKi- 
cluully heated in a large covered crucible, until 
it be exposed to n btMt siidicieiit to melt iron* 
On cooling, a hiittmi of cobalt subsides at the 
bottom of the vessel. 

But the cobalt thus obtained is liy no means 
ill a state of purity. Many extraneous matters 
continue to adhere to it,’ jiarticiilarly nickel, 
iron, or arsenic, to separate which has always 
•been a point of considiTable difliculty. Tfie 
process l)y which Trotnsdorf cfl'ectcd this point, 
is as follows. To four parts of zafiTre, an im- 
pure. o\yd of cobalt, add one part of nitre, and 
naif a part of charcoal in powder; let the 
whole be mixed carefullv, and projected iu 
small quantities into a red hot crucible three Ot 
four times successively, adding each time ii€W 
])ortioiis of nitre and charcoal. Expose th ; 
mass, mixed with one part of black flux, for an 
hour to a red heat ; after cooling, siqiarate the 
metallic cobalt, pulverize it, mix it with thtce 
times its weight of nitre, and again detonate as 
before* Pulverize the nias^, lixiviate and filter 
many times ; beat ihe residue with iiitric.acid, 
and evaporate to dryness. Redi^solvc in nitrous 
acid, and decompose the nitrat of cobalt thus re-> 
suiting, by means of )jotasl>, wash the precipi- 
tate, and reduce completely by heat. The 
method practised by Lampadius ia Very nearly 
similar, excepting tnat the detonation is not so 
frequently repeated, and a little manganese ia 
added with the nitre previous to the last heat- 
ing : the method, upon the wholci is more 
simple than that of Tromsdorf, but then the 
result is somewhat less pure. Dr. Richter has 
written on the difl’ereni methods of puri fl ing 
cobalt, particularly on the separation of nickd 
from cobalt, and of cobalt fiom nickel, in the 
large way. (See Philos. Mag. xix. 61 .y* Ac- 
cording to other methods^ when the bismuth 
and arsenic are separated, caustic potash is used 
to decompose the nitrated solution of the zaifre, 
and caustic ammonia to dissolve the oxyd of 
cobalt, which may be again separated in thv 
state of a pure oxyd, either by eva]X>ratiott to 
diyness, or by boiling with Ctaustic ratash ; thv 
oxyd may then be rcauced to a metallic state vat 
the usual manner. After alb however^ it re« 
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quires great care artel address to obtain this metal 
ill a state of ahMolute purity, on account of the 
strength of atliiiity which subsists between it 
and the substances with which it is found 
united. 

The first person w’ho obtained metallic cobalt 
from the miueral of the same name was Brandt, 
a Swedish chemist, in 1733. Since then the 
discovery has been confirmed and extended by 
fierginan, Tassaut, tiic School of Mines a't 
Pans, Tlienard, &c. 

Cobalt, when pure, has the whitish grey co- 
lour of tin, and nut very little brilliance ; it is 
fragile, and easy to pulverize ; it is diflicult to 
fuse, requiring a heat e(|nal to that necessary to 
melt cast iron ; it has scarcely any taste or 
smcil I it is soluble in nitric acid, imparts a 
blue colour to glass that is melted with it ; and 
partakes with iron of inagncuc properties. Its 
specific gravity is about 8.338. 

Muriatic acid acts on cobalt with great dif- 
ficulty ; it dissolves, however, the oxyds of this 
metal much more easily, especially if assisted 
by heat. The pure metal may he dissolved in 
nitro-murialic acid, and the inuriat of cobalt 
produced by either of these methods, has the 
property, when used for the purpose of writing 
upon paper, of assuming a beautiful green co- 
lour on exposure to a gentle heat, though the 
letters w'ere invisible when first written, and 
will become so again on cooling. A solution 
of oxyd of cobalt in acetic acid, which may be 
preuared by the assistance of heat, i.s eiiuiied 
witn a similar property, difl'ering only in the 
colour it assumes on exposure to neat, which in 
•vthis case is blue. The two fluids of which w c 
have been speaking have long been known by 
the title oFSympathetic ink, under which 
term may be found the particulars of the me- 
thods aefouted in preparing them, and an ac- 
count of the various phenomena they exhibit. 
Sulphuric acid requires a boiling heat to dissohe 
' cobalt ; phosphoric acid dissolves only its oxyds, 
as is the case with fluoric, tartaric, and other 
acids. I'he oxalic and some other acids di.s- 
solve the metal. Ckibalt will not combine 
with carbon, hydrog^, azotic gas, nor mu- 
riatic acid gas ; but with several of the incMls 
it forms alloys, which, however, are biu little 
known, and not applied to any use. Siilphnrct 
and iibqsphuret of cobalt, may be formed by 
combining sulphur and phospnorus with the 
metal. 

It is not easy to ascertain correctly the affi* 
nities of this inetal : according to Bergman 
they are as follow : cobalt, iron, nickel, ar- 
senic, copper, gold, p1a*ina, tin, antimonv, 
ajpc, pbospliorus, sulphur. Oxyd of cobalt, 
oxalic acid, muriatic, sulphuric, tartaric, ni- 
tric, phosphoric, fluoric, inucic,^ succinic, 
citric, lactic, acetic, arsenic, boracic, prussic, 
carbonic. 

In its metallic state, cobalt is scarcely of any 
use ; but an impure oxyd of it, long known 
under the name of zaflre, is employed to im- 
part a blue colour to fusible and vitreous sub- 
stances; th^ pure oxyd . will have the same 
effect ; and its colouring power is so great that 
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a single gram of pure oxyd, or zaflre in pro- 
portion, will give a very iiccp blue to bait a^n 
ounce of glass. If a greater proportion be 
used, the colour will be so deep as to be scarcely 
distinguishable from black. Of Zafpke, wtin 
the addition of sand, is formed that deep blue 
glassy substance which bears the name of 
Smalt, and wdiich is applied as a colouring to 
a great variety of pur|30scs. Sec those two 
words. 

COBALTIC ACID, a name given by 
Brugnutelli to a substance which he sup]x)scd 
to be a peculiar acid. From later experiments, 
however, it apjiears that his opinion was ill 
founded ; and Bucholz, who took much pains 
to ascertain the point, says that the supposed 
acid is probably notbingelsc than arsenical acid, 
united with ammonia, and a little oxyd of co- 
balt. See his Paper in Scherer's Journal, No. 
li., or Phil. Mag. xviii.()7. 

CO'BALT. s, A marcasitc, plentifully im- 
pregnated with arscnick {Woodward), 

CORBE', in geography, the capital town of 
Dar-jiir, in Africa, situated almost in the di- 
rect road from the north to the soutn of the 
country. Lat. 14. 11 N. Lon. S8. 8 E. 
The tow'n is more than two miles in length, 
but very narrow'. The customs, employ men v**, 
See, of Its inhabitants, are described in Browne's 
Travels in Africa, ch. xvii. 

To ('GOBBLE. V. a, {kohlcr^ Danish.) 1. 
To mend anv thing coarsely {Sliahprau’), !i. 
To do or mate any ibiiig clumsily {Bevilru), 

CXPllBLER. (f^roni coltle,) I. A mender 
of old shoes {Addison), A clumsy work- 
man in eeneral {Shakspvarc), 3. Any mean 
person {Jjrpdcn). 

CO'BIHONS. 4-. {cob and iron.) Irons with 
a knob at the impcr end {Bacon). 

COBI^IIOP. s. {con and bishop.) A coad- 
jutant bishop {Ayliffe). 

C’OBKriS. Lockc. In zoology, a genus 
of the cliiFS pisccs, order abdoininalia. Ilead 
small, oblong, naked ; eyes in the upper part 
of the head ; nanc flat ; gill -membrane from 
four to six-rayecf ; the covers one piece 
shutting beneath; body covered with mucus, 
and small, thin, easily deciduous scales ; nearly 
of an c(|ual thickness from head to tail; bacK 
straight with a single fin ; lateral line hardly 
conspicuous ; vent nearer the tail ; tail round- 
ed. Six species. Europe, Asia, and Ame- 
rica. SceN.it.Hist. Pl.Llll. 

1. C. anablc|)s. Two cirti ; head depres.sed \ 
eyes prominent. Inhabits the shores of Suri- 
nam. 

S?. C. barbata. Bearded locke. Cirri six ; 
head unarmed, compressed. I nhabits the fresh 
waters of Europe and Asia ; from three to four 
inches long ; keeps at the bottom of the w'aler 
4m the gravel ; feeds on worms and insects ; is 
very fi rtite, and spawms in M^rch and April ; 
b(xiy finely varied with white, cinereous and 
blackish: flesh exejuisite. 

C. toenia. Groiindlmg. Cirri six;, a 
forked spine under each eye.. Inhabits Eu- 
rope ; keens under stones in small brooks ; 
when bandied makes a hissing noise ; feeds on 
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worms, aquatic insects, and the spawn of other 
fishes : body five inct.eh long, yet lowibh, with 
four rows of brown s|)Ots. 

4. C. fossilis. Cirri eight; a forked spine 
Under each eye. Inhabits boggy places, and 
muddy streams of Europe; is extremely fertile,, 
and preys on worms, insects, smaller fishes, 
and fat earih ; hide^ itself under tile mud in 
winter, and is very restless before a storm, dis« 
tnrbiiig the water, and getting as near as pos- 
sible to the* surface. About twelve inches 
long; flesh good. 

0 . C. iieteroclita. Mud-fish. Head with- 
out cirri ; dorsal and anal fins spatted with 
white ; till barred with black. Inhabits Ca- 
rolina ; about a palm long. 

(). C. .faponica. Head without cirri ; de- 
pressed ; jaws looiiied. Inhabits Japan; five 
inches long ; body roundish. 

COBLE, a boat used in the turbot fishery. 
It is about a tun burden, and rowed with three 
pairs of oars. 

COBLENTZ, a city of Germany, in the 
circle, of the Lower Rhine, in the clcelordte of 
Treves, situated at the conflux of the Rhine 
and the Moselle : with a bridge of boats over 
the. former, and a stone bridge over the lat- 
ter. Ill the time of the Bonians, the station 
the firnt legion : after them the residence 
of the successors of ('harlemagne. It was 
surrounded with walls in tlie year r.^4(), and 
fortified since that time. 'I'lie elector has a 
palace hero, built about twelve years since, 
it contains three large chuic'hes, two of which 
arc collegiate, a ccilTego, eight convents, Ike. 
The town was formerly Iiiqierial. It was 
taken by the Erenich in the month of Octo- 
ber, 17()4 : thirty-six miles N.W. Mentz, 
fifty-four N.E, Tieves, and eighty-two K.S.E. 
Liege. Lat. .00. 24 N. Long.' 7- E. 

(’O'BNUT. s. {cob and wiif.) A boy’s 
game. 

CO'BSWAN. s. {cob and ,swan.) The head 
or leading swan {Bv7t Jo7ison). 

('OBURG, a town of Germany, in the 
circle of Er^u^<)uia, capital of a priiicipulily of 
the same name, with a college, a fort, and a 
castle. Lat. .50. N. Long. II. 1 8 E. 

CO'BWEB. {kopurh, Dutch.) 1. The 
web or net of a spider {Sprusvr). 2. Any 
snare or trap {Sivif/). 

COB WEBBED {ararhnoideus). In bota- 
ny, covered with a thick interwoven pubescence. 
Applied to the leaf, peduncle, and calyx. 

CXICCITKROUS. 0 . (xoKxSf afid fero.) 
Plants are so called that have berries {Quincy). 

COCCINELLA. Lady-bird. In zoolo- 
'gyi ft genus of the class insecta, order coleop- 
tera. Antennas clavate ; the club solid ; an- 
terior feeler hatchet-shap^, posterior filiform ; 
thorax and shells margined ; body haemisphe- 
rical ; abdomen flat. , 

These chiefly feed 6n plant-lice, and are very 
8ervi<%ablc in purging- vegetables of the my- 
riads with which they are often infested, A 
hundred and sixty-four species scattered over 
the globe, and subdivided into the following 
seetlojjis. 
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A. Shells red or yellow, with black dots* 

' B, Shells red, with yellow dots. 

C. Shells red or yellow, spotted with white, 

D. Shells yellow, S|K)ttcd with red. 

E: Shells black, spotted with red. . 

F. Shells black, spotted witli white or yel- 
low. 

The species chiefly worth noticing are, 

]. Cocciiiella sc ptem punctata. Common 
lady-bird, or lady-cow. Shells red with 
seven black dots. Inhabits Europe, and is 
said, as well as other insects of the order co- 
leoptera, to have the singular nro|x:rty of giv- 
ing immediate and eirectual relief in the most 
violent paroxysms of toothach, by rubbing 
them between the thumb and finger to the 
affected tooth. It proceeds from a larva of 
disagreeable appearance, of a lengthened oval 
shape, with a sliar^iened tail of a black colour, 
varied with red and white sjiecks, and of a 
rough surface: it resides on various plants, and 
changes to a short, blackish, oval chrysalis 
spotted with red, which is metamorohosed to 
this beautiful insect in the month of May and 
June. See plate LV. 

2.* C. oetodecim-piinctata. Shells yellow, 
with eighteen bUck dots, the last arched. 
Sides of the thorax yellow; very beautiful; 
about the size of the common lady- bird. 
Found in the guldens of Europe. 

CocciNELLA. In the older pharmaco* 
punas {coccinelia, from coccus, a berry; from 
its resemblance to a berry.) Cochineal. The 
female of a species of insect called coccus cac- 
ti, that is found on, and collected in South 
America, mini the opimtia or Indian fig-ir^e. 
In medicine, it ijoasesses stimulating qualities, 
and is ordered by the college in the tincLura 
cantharidis — cardamomi composita, and cin- 
chona; cuinjxisitn ; but, chiefly, on account of 
the beautiful Ired colour which it imparts to 
them. See Coccus. 

COCX^OCY'PSILUM, in botany, a genus 
of the class tetrandria, order monogynia. Calyx 
four-parted, superior; corol funnel- forui ; berr^. 
Jtifluied, two-ceiled, iiianyseedetl ; style semi- 
bifid. Three species; natives of the West 
Indies; one with an herbaceous, the two 
others with shrubby erect stems. 

(’OCCOGNIDIA. (Tirana cnidia. Cocci 
cnidii. The seeds of the daphne ruezerenm 
are so termed. They arc violently purgative. 
See IlAPHi'fv 

COCC'OLDBA. Sea-grape. In botany, 
a genus of the class octaiidria, order trigynia. 
Calyx five- parted, coloured; corollcssr^rry 
cnlycinc, one-sceded. Thirteen species, almost 
all* natives of tlie West Indies or South Amt- 
rica ; the greater number, possesswl of woody 
stems; but one or two as c. pubescens, a troe 
nearly thirty feet high, with a hard, lieavy, red 
timber, ana wrinkle ieave,s. 

COCCOTHRAUSTES. SceLoxiACoc- 

CXyCCULUS INDICUS, Ccoeculus, mw. 

dim. of iMiiaor, a berry). *^1 he berry so callqd 
is rugous and kidn^-sria))cd, and containsra 
white nucleus ; it is tlie produce of the me« 
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nlspcrnum cocculus ; foliis cordatis, rctiisis« merly. The oiale is u small acd rather s1en« 
niucrontttis ; caule lacero, of Limieus. The der clipleroiis fly about the size of a fleajp 
berries possess an inebriating cjuulii)' and arc active and lively, and dispersed in small nunw 
sup))osed to impart that ^xiwcr to ii.ost of the bers among the females, probably in the pro* 
London porter. .)>nition of one to a hundred and fifty or two 

COCCIJM (xoxxoy,) a grain or seed. Liii" hundred, 
n^ns applies this term to some fruits of n par- 4. C. ilicis. Kerines insect. Body glossy 
ticular structure, having several cells, yviih a brown witli white dovcn. W'hen iinincrsi-cl 
single seed in ^ach. ^I'luis eupliorhia and in vinegar and dried, it produces a colouring 
thea have a tricuccoiis fruit; gcrauiuiu has matter known by the name of kerincs, and ad- 
a pcntacoccoui or (ive*grained fruit. nutted us an article of the inatcrin mcdica into 

C'OCCUS. CWIuncal-insect. In ento- most pharmacopoeias. The feimilc insect 
mology, a genus of the order hem iptcra. Snout which produces the colouring matter is found 
seated in the breast ; antennas filiform ; ahdo- adhering in its advanced or pregnant state 
men brisllyhchiiul ; male with twoercct wings, to the snoca^ of the ouercus coccifeia (tiie ilex 
but wiiholit poison : female apterous. Forty- actileaia cocciglandifcra of (’asnar Huuhinc) 
six species that inhahii various trees and plants imder the form of smooth redtfish-browii or 
in the different cpiarteis of ihc globe; extreme- blackish pamdery grains or balls of the size of 
ly fertile, and extremely troublesome in hot- small peas. The tree or shrub grows plenti- 
honses and g^ccll-holl.se^. The m.ile is very fully in many parts of France, Spain, Crtccc, 
active, with an oblong liody and ovate ahdo- and the hlanus of the Archipelago, llefore 
men; its tail furnished with a style and two the dhroieiy of America, and the introduc- 
long bristles. The female has a body nearly tionoflhc coccus cacti, this species was re- 
clohular, and is slow, inactive, and fixed to gauletl as of the utmost importance in dyeing 
different parts of plants. Among ourselves scarlet, and a ver\' extensive article of com- 
the trees chiefly in reMe<l seem to be the oak, mercc. Its esiiimUion is now, however, con- 
fim and ina|)ie. Sec Nat. Hist. PI. LV, siderahlv diminished. The scarlet in grain, 

Wc can select but a few sjx'ciineiis of this and grain-rlyed s(*arlet cloths were so detionii- 
extraordinary insect. The fohowiiig are those nated from its having been first snspccte<l that 
most worthy of remark. the kennes insect was a real grain, seed, or 

1. C. hesperiduin. Green -house bug. berry on the slioots of the ilex. It is still said 

Bt’owni colour, witii a glotisy polish. Found that, though less brilliant than the cochinc.il 
on various evergreen plants iri the grccn-houscs scarlet, the kermes dye is far more durable: 
of most countries. It dies in the art of giving the deep, red, fix-blood colour exhibited iti 
birth to a numerous race of you^, hatched most of our old tapestries is of this insect eii- 
. from the eggs included in the husk or body of tirely. 

the ]3arent. The male is a small dipterout or h. C. noionicus. Body ohlong-ovalc, piir- 
two-winged fly. pie, or cliesmit. Found chiefly on the roots 

Q. C. adonidum. Body purplish-black; of the seelanthus ))CTeniiis, only in cold cU- 
crowni tubcrculaic. Found also in green- mates: and may hence be regarded as the co- 
boiises, chiefly on the ( vergrecn Asiatic trees, chineal of the north, as it^is often used by 
The female when full grown measures some- dyers, though it affords but an inferior hue. 
thing niore^ban the fifiii part of an iiicb in f). Ficus. l.ac-insect. BckIv red, anten- 
length, and has some resemblance to a small nas branched : tail iwo-brisilrJ. Found on 
millepede. The male is very small, rose-co- the fjcus religiosa and indica : and producing 
loured, somewhat mealy, wiih semi-transpa- the gum-lac of the shops. It is about the end 
rent inilk-whit^ \vingsl Tlic youngv as in of January that the female fixes herself, in 
the former s)ierics, are hatched under the consetpicnce of pregnancy, to the succulent ex- 
husk or body of the parent, shortiv after her tremities of the young branches, and becomejs 
death, and in great numbers. Both these lorpirl. She now secretes, apparently from 
apecies have been imported into our own conn- the edges of the antennas, limbs and selaj of 
try, with exotic plants, from the warmer cU- the tail, a spissid, pellucid rKjUur by which U 
mates of Asia and Africa. becomes enveloped : and it is this secretion 

3* C. cacti. Officinal cochineal insect. Body which forms the giiip-Iac : yet as a gmii very 
depressed, downy, lransv< rsely wrinkled ; ab- nearly resembling it is obtained from the plaso 
domen purplish : legs short, black ; antennas and various other trees on which this insect 
tubulate, a third part shorter than the body. Axes, by making incisions through their bark. 
Found on the cactus coccincllifcr, and cactus it should seem that the secreted gum 'is an iin- 
Opuntia or prickly pear. The female is the changed vegetable rather than ah animal pro- 
true cochineal of the slums, so well known duction. It is in the cells of this \iscid matter 
for its valuable uses in oynng and piinting. that the female deposits her eggs. In March 
When ground and prepared It is' -old under the the diflvrent cells arc complelfly formed; in 
name of carmine. The female in its full sized November we fiiul about twenty or thirty ovqI 
pregnant and torpid state, bears so small a eggs, or rather young grubs occupying them, 
proportion to its former, or creeping state, and apparently snppirted by ihc fluid they con- 
that its antennas, IcgSi and proboscis a n^scarcc- tain. When this fluid is all expended, the 
- ly disceBoible ; whence it has much the ap- young grubs pierce a hole through the back of 
I terance of a berry, and was so regarded for- the mother, and walk off one by one, ’icaving 
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their cxuvIje behind, which is that white, 
membranous substance found in the emptj 
cells ot' the sticb-lac. The lac is of a deep red 
colour. 

C’OCCVGE'US, {coccygeus^ from xoxxt/|$ 
because it in inserted into the coccyx.) A 
muscle of the os c.»ccy^is sithaied within the 
pelvis, it arises, tendinous aiKi fleshy, from 
the spinoii:- process ot‘ the ischium, and covers 
the inside of ihe sacro-ischiatic ligament: from 
this narrow bei'iiining it gradually increases to 
form a thin flcMiy l)eliy, interspersed with ten- 
diiioiu fibres. It is inserted into the extre- 
mity of the os sacrum, and near the whole 
length of the. o$ coccyu;is, laterally, its use is 
to support and move the os coccygis forwards, 
and to tic it more firmly to the sacrum. 

('0'C('V(ilS OS, (coccyx', from xoxxvj, the 
cuckoo, whouc hill it Is said to represent.) Os 
COCCYX. .\ .small irregular-shaped bone of the 
pelvfs, attached to tlie apex of the sacrum, 
that sustains the rectum, and prevents the 
rupture of the perineum in parluriiion. 

COCiCTUM, among the ancients, a drink- 
oble lifuior made of honey and poppies. 

COCMIN, a country of India, on the coast 
of Malabar, sitirited to the iioithward of the 
Travaiieore. The inhabitants are idolaters, 
and it is said that the women take as many 
husbands as they please. The chief trade is 
in the hands of tfu* Dutch. 

Cochin-china, a comiiry of Asia, 
bounded on the north by Ton on the 
cast by the Indian sea, pari of which, between 
ihe coiithiciiL and the island of Hai nan, is 
called the Gulf of (\)chin-china ; on the south 
it is hounded byC^hiampa, and on the west by 
Ja«aris and Cambodia. This kingdom contains 
about fifty good seaport towns, and is divided 
into six jirovinccs, to each of which l^cloiigs a 
governor and a scat of justice. It is about 1 60 
leagues in length, and thirty-five in breadth. 
*j'he principal productions are rice of several 
sorts, millet, inai/e, pepper, indigo, saflron, 
curibarnijs, tea, silk, &c. Among the trees 
are the varnisb-tree, cotton, innlberry, eagle- 
wood, aloes, ro'.e-wood, and cinnamon. They 
have mines of gold and iron, and quarries of dif- 
ferent kinds of marble- Among the animals are 
elcpbaiiLs, tygers, rhinoceroses, slags, antelopes, 
buflaloes, Ike. The birds are various and abun- 
dant, and oil the .sca-co:ntarc found tho‘>e birds* 
nests, white as snow, so much songlitfor in Asia 
SIS a delicacy at the Uibles of the luxurious and 
rich. 'Fbe sugar-cane is eaten as fruit in Eu- 
rope: the inhabitants cultivate two kinds, and 
the commerce is imiiieme: China alone is 
said to lake, one year with another, 800,000 
quintals. Other articles of commerce are 
oclortferous woods, ivory, musk, honey, wax, 
silk, and pepper. The manners of the inha- 
bitants are simple ; they arc aflablc, mild, la- 
borious, and hospitable : their chief nourish^ 
inent consists in rice and fish. They bclicvq 
in the iransmigraiion of souls, 

COCHINEAL, gee Cqccinblla. 
Cochineal-insect. Sc? Coccus. 
CQftOULEA, (cojclilcf^j, xex,xi»| froiq 91 ^^* 
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yi^o;, to 'turn round.) A cavity of the internfil 
ear, resembling the shell of a snail, in which 
are observed, the modeolus, or nucleus ex- 
tending from its basis to the apex, the scala 
tyiiipani, scala vestibuli, and spiral lamina. 

Co^CHLEA TERRh'STRIS. SeeLlMAX. 

COCHLEA'ilE, (cochleare, from coMea^ 
a cockle, whose shell its bowl represents.) A 
sjXNinful. In prescriptions it is someiiines 
abbreviated thus, cocli. CocMeare niagimm, 
is a Uibic spoonful ; cochleare medium, a de-' 
sert or pap spoonful; and cochleare miiiiiumii, 
a tea spoonful. 

COCULEA'RIA. Scurvy-grass. A genus 
of the class teiradynainia, order siliculosa. 
Sillcie turgid, rugged, inany-sceded ; with gib- 
bous, obtuse valves. Nine species, scattered 
over diireretit parts of Europe; of which four 
are xommon to the marshes or muddy shores 
of our owmffountry. These are, 

1. C. oflicinalU: lemon scurvy -grass, used 
largely for medicinal purposes, and aspccially as 
a refrigerant and corrector of acrimonious hu- 
mours in the blood ; and for this purpose cul- 
tivated in the gardens near the metropolis. 
Root-leaves, heart-roundish, pctioled; stem- 
leaves oblong, somewhat sinuate, sessile; sili- 
clcs globular. 

2. C. anglicana. English scim^y-grass, 
often but improperly employed for the former; 
wiili rool-leaves ovate, entire, pctioled; stem- 
leaves lanceolate, toothed, sessile sUlclcs reti- 
culate with veins. 

:t. C. danica ; with all the leaves petioled, 
deltoid withjlhrce or five lobes ; sillcles elliptic, 
reticulate with veins. 

4. C. armoracia. Horse-radish. Root- 
leaves lanceolate, crenatc; stem- leaves cut and 
entire. A plant known to every one. This 
also is ail article, and in many cases a valuable 
cue, in the in*^ateria medien ; for the medical 
projwrtics of which however see Rafuanus 
RUSTIC ANUS, its oiHcinal name. 

CCTCIILEARY. a. (from cochlea, Lat. a 
screw.) Screwforni (Dratru). 

COCIILEATE LEGUME. In botany, 
a screw-shaped, or snail-shaped legume or 
|Kk 1. Turned like a screw, or the shell of a 
snail. As in niedicago. 

(’O'CriLEATED. a, (from cochlea, Lat.) 
Of a .icrcvved or turbinated farm (Woodward.) 

COCK. $, (cocc, Saxon.) 1. The male to 
the hen (Dry den) • S. The male of any small 
bird (Arbulhnot), 3. The weathercock, that 
shows the direction of the wind by turning 
(Shahs,). 4. The spout to let out water at 
wdll, by turning the top (Pope). A. The 
notch of an arrow. 6. The part of the lock 
of a gun that strikes with the flint (Grew). 
7. A conqueror ; a leader (Swift). 8. Cock- 
crowing (Shakspeare). 9. A cockboat; a 
small lx>at (Shakspeare). 10. A small heap 
of hav (Mortimer), 1 1 . The form of a hat 
(Addison). 12. The style of a dial (CAam.). 
13. The needle of a balance. I4. Cock on ike 
koop. Triumphant; exulting (Camden. Hu* 
dil^as). 

Cock, in ornithology. See Phasianus. 
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To Cock, v.o', (from the noun.) 1. To 
set erect; to hold bolt uprigltt (S/rfY/). 2. 
To set up the hat with an air of pctiil.ir.ee and 
pertness {Prioi^, 3. To mould the form of 
the hat. 4. To fix the cock of a gun for a 
discharge ^Dryd.)'. 5. To raise hay m small 
heaps ISpetiser'), 

To Cock. v. n. 1. To strut; to hold up 
the head {Addisgt). *2. To train or use fight- 
ing cocks {Ben%nso)i). 

COCKA'DE. j. (from cock.) A riband 
worn in the hat. 

COCKATOO, ill ornithology. See Psit- 

TACUS. 

CO'CKATRICE. r. (cnrA*, and atteji. 
Sax. a serpent ) A serpent supposed to n^c 
from a cock’s egg. 

CO'CKBOAr. s. {cock and loat.) A 
small boat belonging to a ship {SlHlinsficet'). 

CO'C’K BROTH, s. Broth niadcliy boiling 
acock {JInrvetf). 

COCK-CHAFFER, in entomology. See 

S'CARABaSIUS. 

COCKCRO'WING. j. The time at which 
cocks crow; early morning {iiurk). 

To C'O'CKER. V. a. {cotjucliner, Fr.) To 
caclC; to. fondle; to indulge {Locke). 

Cu'cKER. s. (from cock). One who fol- 
lows the sport of cockfighiing. 

Cocker, a river of Eugjjiiid, which runs 
iiito the Derwent at Cockontioiuh. 

■ rOCKEREli. a touim cock. 

COCKI’.RMOIjTII, "a populous Imrough 
in Ciunberlaiid, with a market on Mondays. 
Itihabitanrs about 3000. It has iManufaclurcs 
of shalloons, ^vor^led stockii:gs, and hats, and 
sends two members to |;arlianient. Lat, 54. 
42 N, Long. 3. 25 W, 


CO'CKE'F. s. A seal belonging to th.e king’s 
cu.stornhoii.se; likewise a scroll of parchment, 
staled and diiivered by the oHicers of the cus- 
t6mhoii.^e to incrchantK, us a warrant that their 
pacreliandise is entered. « 

COCK-FlGHTlxXG. A crneT and most 
irrational sport, coushsting in making cncUb of 
a particular kind, and hence* called j^a in e-cocks, 
fight together usually till the one or the other 
is killed. It isaho a low sport, in c»]nsequcncc 
of the grc.it number of subordinate p«i«>ons that 
must necessarily be emploved on me occasion 
as breeders, feeders, setters- to and .rs^istanis ; 
and when the sport is conducted in high style, 
it is alro, and on this vc^ry acrount, a •-port as 
t^xpensive ns it is low and Irraiional. A cock- 
match consists of a certain number of Cocks 
brought forw'ard on two opposite sides and 
piftcff. or entered for the cock-pit, one side 
dgainst the other. The number of cocks hav- 
ing been shewn nnrl weighed on each side, the 
match-bills conUiining irtcir weights are com- 
pared; and all those which are either di'ad 
weights, or within an ounce of each other, 
Wsald U) fall in, tind arc ealltd main battles ; 

contra-i^istinction to those which do not 
^me'within the punce of each other, and are 
{htOwiI into the byes; which are generally 
f 9 UKht for a trifling sum, and have no affinity 
to the pieip. Should the- cocks'thus 


falling in constitute either a very small or an ' 
even number, it is usual to 8e])arate cocks of 
dead weights, or the nearest so, to* 'match 
against others, (giving or taking an ounce in 
weight,) that the main may be extcndetl in 
respect to the ninnher of battlew«, and that 
number to be odd ; thereby urevenflng, if pi»a- 
sibie, the mains from being left undeckleil; 
which, notwithstanding, sometimes happens 
unavoidably by tlie chance of a drawn battic. 

That the iiiatch may be the better under- 
stood, let it be siip|)Osea that A stands engaged 
witli B to shew twenty-one cocks on each side, 
ten guineas a battle, and firiy the main or odd 
battle. Of these fifteen fail into the main; 
and the remaining six arc thrown into byes, 
and fight for two guineas a battle, it is in 
such case a custom to fight a jiart of the hve.s, 
both before and after such part of the main 
as is fought on each day, whether it is fini-ihed 
in one day, or is a long main of many days 
duration. The match being concliuled, uc 
find A has won nine main battles and two 
byes; B six main buttles and four byes ; when 
the winning and losing will stanii precisely 
thus: A having three battles a-head in the 
main, is a winner of fifteen guineas upon the 
single bailies; and winning the main also, he 
wins the twenty-five guineas upon that event; 
making himself tlic creditor for forty guineas: 
but in the byes, B hai ing the advantage of 
four buttles to two won hy A, afihrds hiina 
drawback of two guineas; and B is the lo.'-er 
of thirty-eight guineas batilc-inoncy upon the 
whole match ; it being remembered, the hycH 
were fought for only two guineas a battle ; or, 
in other terms, a guinea crjch cock. And it 
will also he necessary for young adventurers to 
reiiieinbcr, tliat a match "made for ten guineas 
a battle, is tantamount to five guineas each 
cock ; and that fifty guineas, the odd of the 
main, is always understood a dcpo.sit (if re- 
quired before fighting) of five and-twenty gui- 
neas a side. 

Cocks of middling size, and adequate powers, 
arc always considered the sharpest and best 
fighters: ill confirmation of which opinion, 
custom lias established the match weights from 
thn*e pounds six ounces to four pounds eight; 
none to he shewn and weighed in the main 
under the former, or above the latter, unless an 
extension to either a low'er or a higher weight 
should be mutually acceded to. Sometimes 
(but very seldtun) a short matcli, of a diii'erent 
kind, takes place, and is termed a shag-bag 
iiiatcb, or battle; which is no more (the bat- 
tle money having been prei iously agreed on) 
than turning the cock out at the bag's mouth 
in the pit, to meet his opponent, without ever 
having been brought to the scale, or the 
w’cight of his adversary ascertained. 

In weighing the cocks, and making the 
match-bill, 'it is an invariable rule to begin 
with the liglilest pair, who arc to fight first, 
and so to continue according to their weight 
upwards; each successive uair being heavier 
than the former, so that tlic heaviest pair of 
cocks nifty fijsht last, Various sums “being 
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betted upon a matcli or main soon after it is 
made, it may not be inapplicable to observe, 
that thite who lay the udcU in any proporiion, 
as five to Cbur, bix to four, two to one, (or 
whatever other odds may he agreed upon) 
either in regard to the main or a su^le battle, 
is always entitled to the privilege ot choosing 
hiapidc, although may not be incutioiied ; 
and this right he is (xissessed of in conse- 
quence of offering the odds. 

The place appropriateil to cockfighting is 
called COCKPIT ^ it is usually of an oblong or 
circular form, surrounded with seats, to whicii 
the spectators pay for adini.'isum; and in great 
mains, or subscription matches, the feeders 
generally agree with the iiiasters of the nmich 
to receive, rlic whole of this door money, which 
on other occasions is equally divided hetwccii 
them, as their compensation for the iortiiight 
or three weeks they are engaged in feeding 
the cocks. 

'rile cockpit royal is considered a siifficicnt 
sanction for the diversion of cock-fighting in 
every part of the kingdom. 'I'his is situate 
on the south side of St. James’s Park, from 
which it has its entrance, and was erected in 
the reign of Charles the Second^ who, having 
been himself fund of the s|)ori, is said to have 
frequently honoure«l it with his presence, 
when matches were made and foiighl amoiig’it 
his nobles. It is the only place where long 
mains, and great subscription iiiatrhcs, are 
fought ill the nit tropolid^ some of which arc 
for considerable sums between opulent indivi- 
duals, who procure their cocks from different 
parts of the country; and other.), particularly 
the subscription mutches, by many members 
oil each side, who breed tlteif cocks in distant 
counties, but fight them only in town ; of 
which description various matches are annu- 
ally fought during all the spring months, when 
cocks arc in the finest feather and highest 
perfection. 

This cockpit is circular, and completely 
surrounded with seats six tiers deep; exclusive 
of a rail, with standing room all round the 
summit of the uppermost seat; forming, in 
the whole, a perfect amphitheatre. The in- 
nermost circle upon which the oncks fight is 
a raised mound of earth, surrounded with 
boarding, about twenty feet in diameter, and 
should, according to the technical term of the 
sport, be covered with a fine green turf on this 
occasion denominated soil; in conformity with 
the general ac'ceptatioii of the word in the 
6}K>rling world, which by the sod implies 
cocking, and by the turf racing. In all mains 
or matches fought in die country parts of the 
kingdom, cocks invariably fight literally upon 
sofi ; but as this is an article difficult tu be ob- 
tained in the metropolis, and which moreover 
would be inconvenient and inapplicable during 
hard frosty weather, when ihaiiy niiUches are 
fought, matting upon liic surface of the mound 
is substituted in its stea ' 


On each side this mound, and exactly op- 
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scats during long lighting, or when ordered by 
their superiors and s|>ectaiors so to do. Di- 
rectly over the centre is Miapuidcd from the 
dome, by a chain, a very large circular braochf 
containing a great iiuiuber of candles, alford- 
ing a profusion of light; for nearly all die 
matches fought here are very uiinaiurally de- 
cided hy night, the company going lo pa at 
six o’clock in the evening. Wiicncu die 
word cockpit in a ship, or lowermost deck 
only lighted by candies. 

At the hour previou.sly agreed on, the bags 
containing the cocks are brought into the pit by 
the feeder.s, or wlioniboever may be appointed: 
they are there rcccncd by persons called the 
selters-to, whose (|nahiicaLions depend upon a 
t|Uick eye, a light hand, and agile heel; with- 
out the whole of which, celebrity can never be 
acciuired in their way. 'i’he cocks being 
taken from the bags, are most scmpulousiy 
compared in feather and marks with die ori- 
ginal description entered in the inateh-bill on 
the day of weighing ; and if there siUiuld prove 
the most trifling deviation, a inistiike wilful or 
accidental is supposed lo have taken place, and 
no progress wnafever is made in fighting, till 
the mistake be compleitly rectified. This 
ceremony udj listed, the feelers retire from riic 
centre of the pit, and become mere sjjccia- 
tors; tlie selters-to being left in sole posse-ssion 
with the cotiks in iiand. In ibis slaic liiey arc 
shewn to each other heak to beak ; anil if'they 
show fight, they are, for form’s sake in the first 
battle only, given into the bands of the ma- 
kers (colled masters) of die maic'n, who arc 
situate in the lowest circular seat opposite to 
each oilier, and tliey giving the cocks a set-to 
toss iJ|K)ii ' the mat, the battle begins amidst 
clamours indcscnl>able. 

Beltings insianlly lake place of every kind, 
as well upon the battle figluing, as upon the 
main (meaning the odd iuuie) of the first 
three, the f^t five, &c. Bets made upon the 
long main, imply the winner of the match at 
its termination, us distingui.shed from belting 
u|)on the main of three, of five, or of seven 
battles 'which arc very freiiucntly made. 

'Diere are certains rules and customs to be 
obseivcd in fighting; the most material of 
which it is necessary to explain. When once 
llie cocks are pitted, neither of the setters- to 
have the privilege to touch or handle his cock, 
so long as they continue to fight, unless their 
wea|X)ns hang in the mat, tliey are entangled 
with each other, are got too close to the edge 
of the pit, or have left off fighting while the 
umpire or law-teller can count forty ; in cither 
of these cases, each seitcr-to instantly handles 
his cock, bringing ihein beak to beak in the 
middle of the pit: if one cock have refused 
to fight while the tellin^ forty took place, his 
ailversary, who made ^hc last fight/ with 
either heel or beak, i.s said to have the first law 
in bis favour, When brought beak to lieak, 
and set on their legs, if the cock who did not 
fight while the forty was telling continues to 
decline fighting, the seitcr-to ofhis adversaiy 
(or umpim, if Uiecjc be one) proceeds to tell 
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ten ; which being done, they are aj^in hand- 
ed, and brought beak to beak 3 iV ihe same 
cock continue still unwilling or unable to 
fight, the ceremony of telling ten, and bring- 
ing beak to beak, at the conclusion of e\cry 
ten, takes place, till it has been repeated ten 
ditl'ereuL times, when the cock so refusing to 
fight has lost his battle. But should he fight 
during the enforcement of any part of ihe law, 
even 111 telling the last ten, wlut has been told 
is of no efiect, and the first ten must be begun 
again, whenever a light is renewed. Instances 
sometimes happen, when the cock who has 
the long law in his favour retreats from the 
<x)ck seemingly her.ten, and in lii^ turn Itus the 
law going on against hiiii ; so that the rock 
who lights last has the law in his fa\our, till 
one side or other is ruimted out. 

If, during a battle (either by long fighting 
or a cut down blow), any person oilers 10 bet 
ten pounds to a crown, or throws Ins hat, glove, 
or handkerchief, into the pit, whicli is the 
same thitig, and hO understotid, I hough not a 
word is spoken, the teller iuunediuuK begins 
to tell forty in a (L liberate mufincr, which be- 
ing done, he prool.iims, ** Ten pounds to a 
crown is betted; will any body take it? will 
any body lake it?*' No reply being made, the 
battle is won by the cock upon whom ihe odds 
were oftcred. *On the contraiy, should the 
bet be gcccptcd in words, or a haiulkerchief, 
hat, or glove, he thrown into the pit, during 
the time of .so telling the forty, it is an accept- 
ance of the ten pounds to a crown ofi'ered, and 
the cocks arc instantly handed beak to beak in 
consequence. If a cock, having the law in his 
favour, dies before the long law is told out, his 
adversary wins the battle, although he did not 
fight within the law ; for there cannot be a 
gi^ter criterion of victory than having killed 
his opponent. 

CO'CKIIORSE. a. (rock and horse,) On 
horsel)ack; triumphant; exulting (Prior). 

CO'CKLE. s. (coccel, Saxon.) A w»ced that 
grow's in corn ; a species of poppy {Donne), 

CocKiE. In hehninthoiogy. See Car* 

DIUM. 

Cockle. In oryctokrgy, the provincial 
name for schorl. See Sco k lus. 

Cock L E-ST A I K s. « . VVinciingorspiral stairs. 

To Coc K L E. V. a. To contract into wrinkles, 
like the shell of a cockle {Gay), 

CCyCKLED. a. (from cockle,) Shelled, or 
turl>inated {Shakspearcj. 

CO'CKLOFr. s, {rock and lofl^) The room 
over the parrel {Druden). 

CO'CKMASTEll.s. One that breeds game- 
eock.s {la Estrange). 

CO'CKMATCII. 5. Cockfight for a prize. 

COCKNEY, s, A very ancient nickname 
for a citizen of London. Ray says, an inter- 
pretation of it is, A young {Mrrson coaxed or 
corjuered, made a wanton, or iiestlo-cock, deli- 
cately bred and brought up, so as when arrived 
at man's estate to be uuable to bear the least 
hardship. Another, A person ignorant of the 
terms of the country oeconomy, such as a 
young citizen, who having becD ridiculed foy 
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calling the neighing of a horse laughing, and/ 
told that it was called neighing, next inoruing, 
on hearing the cock crow, to show tKit in- 
struction was not thrown away upon him, ex- 
claimed to his former instructor, ** How that 
cock neigl||!” whence the citizens of London 
have ever since been culled cock-neighs, or 
cockneys. Whatever may be the origin of i^is 
term, we at least learn from the following 
verses, attributed to Hugh IWot, earl of Nor- 
folk, that it was in use in the time of king 
Henry II. 

Was 1 in my castle at Bungay, 

Fast by the river Wavcncy, 

I would not care for the king of cockney. 

(t. r. the king of London). 

The king of the cockney occurs among the 
regiilntions'for the ^orts and shows formerly 
iield in the Middle lem pie, on Childermas day, 
where he had his officers, a marshal, con- 
stable, butler, &c. See Dugdale's Origiiies 
Jiiridiciales, p. 247 . 

CO'CKPIT. s. (cocA and pit.) I. The area 
where cocks fight. Sec tlic article Cock- 
fighting. {Howel). 2. A place on the 
lower deck of a man of war. 

COCK-ROACH, in entomology. See 
Blatta. 

('ock's-comb, in botany. Sec Celosia 
and Pedicular IS. 

Cock’s-comb (Yellow). See Rikan- 

THUS. 

Cock's-foot-crass. See Dactylis. 

Cock's-head, in botany. Sec Hedy- 

SARUM. 

CO'CKSHLT. f. The close of the evening. 

CO'CkSPUR. s. Virginian hawthorn. A 
specie^ of medlar {Miller). 

CO'C.’KSUUE. ad. Confidently certain; 
without fear or dilfidence {Sfiaksprurr). 

CO'CKSWAIN. s. (cos3rF*^inc, Sax.)>The 
officer th«u has the command of the cocklioat. 

CO'CKW'EKD. s. A plant; pepi)erwort. 

COCOA-NUT. In boUiny> See Cocos. 

CoCOA-PI.L'MB. SecCmiYSOBALANUS. 

COCONATO,a town of Piedmont, in Italy, 
famous for being the birth-place of Columbus, 
Lat. 45. 5 N. Lon. 8. Q £. 

COCOON. See Silk. 

COCOS. Tn botany, a genus uf the class 
monoeria, order hexandrin. ^ Calyx ihrce-parl- 
ed ; enrol thrcc-petallcd ; stigmua three; drupe 
coriaceous. Five species ; tropics. East Indies 
and South America. 

1. C. iiucifera. Cocoa-nut-tree. Unarmed ; 
fronds pinnate; leaflets folded back, sword-i 
shaped. This tree rises to the height of sixty 
feet, and is slenderer in the middle than iot 
warris the top or bottom. The leaves or 
branches arc oAen fourteen or fifteen feet long, 
and twenty-eight in number, winged, of a 
yellow colour, straight and ta|)ering. Thq 
pinna: are gr^n, often three feet long next the 
trunk, but diminishing in length towards thq 
extremity of the branches, which gre fastened 
at top by brown filamentous threads that 
grow out pf tbem« of thp siappf ordinaty^Kickv 
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thread^ anti are interwoven like a web. The 
nuts hang at the summit of the trunk in clusters 
of a doaen each. The inernsted wliite-ineat 
of the nut U formed of the interior fluid, which 
is continually concretin'; as it ascends from 
the root, llie interior fluid, or milk, as it is 
called, is often upwards of a pint. The leaves 
arc'wrouglit into brooms, mats, sacks, haiii- 
inocks, and other utensils. In its original cH- 
mate this tree was probably an Asiatic plant ; 
i>ut it is now founa in almost all the warm 
parts of America. It may be propagated in 
oiir own country from the ripe nut, which 
should be kept in large pots of sand during the 
\oyage ; and if it should shoot in the course of 
the passage^ it will be so much time gained. 
But the nuts brought to J\ngland for sale will 
seldom answer for the purpose of propagation, 
as they are almost always plucked befoie they 
arc ripe, that they may the more safely endure 
the voyage. 

2. C. bulyracea. PaUn-oil-lree. A native 
Also of South America; unarineil; fronds pin- 
nate; leaflets simple. It is from this s|)ecies 
that wc obtain the palm-oil of the (iispen^^a- 
tories ; fl)r a farther account of which, see 
Palm-oil. 

3. C, Guineensis. Prickly- polo. A native 
of Carihagena; the entire tree covered wiili 
subulate sjmics ; fronds distant, root creeping. 

4. G, aculeata. Mauiv. -iree. A native of 
the rariliees; sharp, prickly ; trunk fusiform; 
fronds pinnate; stipes and spathes spinous. 

5. C. nypa. An Kast Indian tree.: nnurinecl; 
fronds pinnate; spadix of the male flowers 
round, ofthe. females round isli ; dru|)e grooved. 

C'O'CTILE. fl. icodilis, Latin.) Made by 
baking. 

GO'CTION. j. {cociiog Latin.) The act of 
lioiling (AH' lit knot). 

CGCYTUS, a river of Epirus, derived from 
xexuiiv, to wecj) and to lament. Its etymology, 
the uiiwholesomcncss of its water, and above 
all, its vicinity to the Acheron, have made the 
poets call it one of the rivers of hell. (A7rg,) 

COD, in ichthyology. Sec Gadus. 

Cod. 5. (co'o'Dc, Saxon.) Any case or husk 
in which seeds are lodged (Mortimrr). 

To Cod. v. a, (from the noun.) To enclose 
in a cod (Mortimer), 

Cod-fishery. See Fishery. 

CODA, in music, a small niiinbcr of bars, 
or measures, at the end of a canon, or fugue, 
which repeated several times serve to end the 
piece. • 

CODAGA-PALA, in medicine. See C’o- 

HESSI CORTEX. 

CO'DDERS,. f. (from cod,) Gatherers of 
peas. 

CODDaM-PULI.L See Cambogia. 
CODDY-MODDY, in ornitlioiogy, a spe- 
cies of^uH; the larus hybernus of Gmelin. 

CODE, Codex, a collection of the laws 
and constitutions of the Homan emperors; 
made by order of Justinian. 

The word comes from the Latin corfer, a 
paper book ; so called A codicibuSf or cordidbus 
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flfZ'orttwi, the trunks of trees; tlic^ark whereof, 
being stripped olF, scrveil ilie ancients to write 
their booKS on. 

The code is comprised in twelve books, and 
makes the second part of the civil or liomaii 
law. 

There were several other codes before the 
time of Justinian; all of them collections or 
abridgments of the Roman laws. Gregorius 
and Hcrinogenes, two lawyers, made c.ich a 
collection of this kind, culled, from their 
names, the Gregorian code, aiul Hermogeneaii 
code. The former included the constitutions 
of the emperors from Adrian, or, as some say, 
of Augustus, to Diock-sian and Maxiinian. 
The latter was cum piled in the age of the 
(*oiistantine!i, and comprised all the imperial 
constitiitiuiis of Dinclcsian and Maxiinian, be- 
sides those of Claudius, Aurelian, Probus, 
Caius, and Cagiiius, to the year :i(H)or312. 
We liave nothing remaining of llieiii hut a few 
fragments; the compilations tliciiiselves falling 
to the ground, for want of autlionly to put 
them in execution. The cni)jeror Justinian, 
linding the authority of the Roman law ex- 
ceedingly weakened in the W'est, n|}on the de- 
cline of the empire, made a general collection 
of the whole Roman jurisprudence. The 
miinagenient hereof he cnirimittcd to his chan- 
cellor Treboiiianiis; who ch(is.“ out tilt most 
excellent conklilntionM of the emperors, from 
Adrian to his own time; and published his 
work in 629 , under the title of the New 
Code. 

lint because Justinian had made several new 
decisions, which made sonic alteration in the 
ancient jurisprudence, he retrenched some of 
the constitutions inserted by ’'iVehoniuniis, and 
added his own in their place; on wdiich ac- 
count he published u new edition of the code 
in 534, and abrogated the former. See Civil 

LAW^ 

There have been various other later codes,par- 
ticularly of the ancient Gothic, and since of the 
French kings; as the C’ode of Frederic, the 
Code Micluinlt, Code Louis, C'ode Neron, 
Code Henry, CikIc Marchand, Code des Eaux, 
Code Noire, &:c. 

Code (Military), rules and regulations for 
the good order and discipline of an army. Of 
this description are the articles of war. 

CODEX, ill antiquity, 'a kind of punish- 
ment by means of a clog, or block of wood, to 
which slaves, who had oflended, were tied fast, 
and obliged to drag it along with them ; and 
sometimes they sat on it clo.sely bound. 

CODIA. In botany, a genus of the class 
octaiidria, order digynia. C'alyx four-leaved ; 
enrol foiir-pctalled; common receptacle in- 
volucred; involucre four-leaved. One s|)eciei 
only ; a native*of New Caledonia. 

CODK'IL, a schedule, or supplement to a 
will, or other writing. It is used as an addition 
to a testament, when any thing is omitted which 
the testator would acid, explain, alter, or re- 
tract; and is of the same nature as a testament, 
except that it is without an b'cir, or executor. 
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So tiint a codicil is a less solemn will, of one 
that (lies either icstateor intestate, without the 
ap;)otiitinent of an heir; testate, wiieu he that 
hath made his CiKlicil hath cither before or 
afterwards made his testament, on w-iiich ili.it 
codicil depends, or to which it refers : iiiteslalc, 
when one leaves behind him oidy a codicil 
withotil a tesiameiit, wherein iic gives hgacies 
only to be paid by the heir at law, and not by 
any heir instiiutjed hy will or testament. A 
codicil, as well a^ a will, may be either written 
or nuneupatiro. Some niitimrs call a testament 
a great will; and a codicil a little one. hut 
there is iliis further dirtcrence between a codicil 
and a testament, that a codicil cannot contain 
the institution of an heir; and that in a codicil, 
a man is not obliged to oh'.ervc strictly alt the 
formalities prescribed by law tor soleiiiii testa- 
ments. 

C()DrLLE. s. (codille, French.) A term 
at ombre. 

jfbCO'DLE. V. ( 1 . {cociulo, Latin.) To par- 
boil. 

C’CyDLINCr. s, (from lo codle.) An apple 
generally c.odlcd C A'/wg) . See P y it D s . 

(.'ooLiNos and Cu£AM, in botany- See 
Epicc'.bium. 

CODON, in antiquity, a little brass bell ; 
often fastened to the bridles and trappings of 
horses. 

Co DON, in botany, n genus of the class de- 
Ciindria, .ndcr iiiouogYiui.. ( al>x tcii-partcd; 
enrol campanulate, len-cVOj capsule inau)- 
seeded. One species oid\ ; an h»ih.iccous 
plant rLdngahoiil two feet high, indi^cuous to 
the CaiK'. 

COiMDNfn’ON (Christopher), a liberal 
jcnconidg^ r of learniiie; and uli .i',»n. He was 
born at liirbadofs, in aiui brought up 

Jirst at (‘lirist cluirch, 0^^nsd, hut afiei wards 
obtained a fellowship at All Souls. On leav- 
ing the university, I.e emacd into llic army, 
Jbut ultlioul resigning the fellowship; and 
having (iisiir.giii.shc(i himself bravely in the 
West Indii'u ho was made captain-general of 
thei.eewaid islands, lie died aiBarbadocs in 
1701 ; and in 17 1() his remain^ were hronglii 
to England, and d(‘positpd in the chapel of All 
Souls, lo which (*(dlege lie had be(|uea(hed his 
‘books, worth (iOt.Ol. and IO,(}()Ol. besides. His 
estates in the West Indic.-J lie left lo llie society 
/or prop.igatin,> ih<‘ gospel in foreign parts. lie 
.wrote four poems in the Musa* Anglicana.*. 

CODllL'S. The most celcl^ated of this 
name is the 171I1. and last king of Athens, son 
of Mclanihus. When thclieraclidsc made war 
^ain.st Athens, tlie oracle said, that the victory 
would be grunted to that nation whose king 
'llKVjis killed in battle. The Ilcruclida; ujjon 
ihis^ave stiict orders tost^re the life ofCodrus; 
hilt the patriotic king iiisgnised himself, and 
^attacked one pf the enemy, hy whom he was 
IkiilecK The Athenians obtained the victory, 
.and Codrus was deservedly called the father of 
Jiis country. JIc reigned S2 years, and was 
killed 1070 ycam before the Christian sera. To 
^y^uiprc honour to^bb cneinoiy, the Aihenbns 
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made a resolution, that no man after Codriis 
should l-cijB;u in Athens under the iiaiite of king, 
and theretore the ^vernment was put into the 
hands of perpetuararchotiB. 

CCKCUM, in anatomy, the first portion of 
the large intestine, in which the small intestine 
ends. As its dimensions exceed those of tlie 
rest of the cailul, it is also known by the name 
of caput coli. See Intestines. 

COE'FFIGACY. s. (f£;/iand vfficada^ Lat.) 
The power of several things aclmg together to 
produce an effect {Brown). 

COKF^'CILNCY. .v. {con and c/Wo, 
Latin.) Co-operation ; the stale of acting to- 
gether to ‘^ome single end {GlancilU). 

COKFFlt:il.N'l’. Crort and effickns. 
I^atin.) 'I'hat which unites its action with the 
action of another. 

Co K p K I c I k N T s, ill algebra, such nnmhcrs, 
or known quantities, as ^re put before letters or 
quautitics, whether known, or unknown, and 
into which they arcsuppu.scd to be ‘multiplied. 
Thus, in 3 .r, 4z^, ft«.r ; 3, 4, and 

8fl, are the co-clhcicnts of a-, y, ■i'*, and .t®. If 
a quantity have no number or letter pretixed, it 
is to be understood that one is the cu-ellicient. 
There are certain rclatious between the roots 
of equations and the co-i llicients of their Icrnis, 
for which sec Kiiu a'i ions. 

CoEi FiciENTs »tiMr rre/tr, are such 
as are prefixed to the same unknown qiiaiitiiips 
in ditlcreiit ec|ii.ilious. 

CoF.FPiciKNTs (Opposite), sucli as are 
t.'ikeneac!) from a dinerent equation, and from 
a (litlo.cni order of co-elbcioiits. 

CCr.lJ-STIALOHSEUVATIONS, areob- 
servations of the phenomena of the heavenly 
bodies, made with a proptr apparatus of as- 
tronomical instruments, in order to determine 
their places, motions, phases, ike. The iii- 
stiumcnts chiefly used in ccele^Jlial obcrvaiions 
arc the astronomical gnomon, quadrant, miciu- 
ineter, and telcs(3ope. 

ClELESTIAL GLOBE. SecGLOBES. 

(’QiLESTlN E. Sec Su l f a t o f^st r o n- 

TIAN. 

CfELTAC ARTERY, (cn'liacus, belonging 
to the belly j from the liclly.) Ancria 
cfeliaca. The first branch given oH'frnni the 
aortii in the cavity of the abdomen, it sends 
branches to tiic diaphragm, stomach, liver, 
pylorus, duodenum, omciiunn, and spleen. 

Ccf.liaC passion, a species of diarrhoea. 
See DlARRlltSA. 

’ ('(ELIlbS MONS, one of the seven moun- 
tains or hills of^he cltv of Rome, which owes 
its name tP Coelius or Cceles, a famous Tuscan 
general, who pitched liis tents there when he 
came to the assistance of Roninlus against the 
Sabines. 

CCELOSTOMIA* (x«iXemut«, from xOiXo;, 
hollow, and o-TtcjM, the mouth.) Sepulchral 
voice. A defect in speaking, when tne volde 
sounds unusually hollow, or as if it proceeded 
Tiom «a cavern. 

CGKLUM. See IIeaten. 

CQSLUS, or U&anxj^, an ancient deity. 
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supposed to be the father of Saturn, Oceanns 
Ilvperioti, &c. He was the bon of Terr?, 
.wiiom he afterwajds uiarricd. The iinuiber of 
his children, according in some, amotinted to 
ibrtv-five. They were called Tiuns, and were 
«o closely confined by their father, that they 
. conspired a^^ainst him, ami wcre.suj)poric(| by 
their inother, who pro\ idc<l them with a scythe. 
Saturn armed himself with liiis scythe, and de- 
prived his father of tlie organs of veneration, 
as he was going to unite himself to 'I'erra. 
From the blood which issite<l from tlie wound 
sprang the giants, furies, and nyinjihs. The 
inutilured parts were thrown into the sea, and 
from them, and the foam which they occa- 
sioned, arose Venus the goddess of beauty. 
{lIe,\iod. Slc.). 

C'(EHKTi:ilIUM. See Cemetery. 

COli'MPTIOxN. s.icamp/io, Latin.) The 
art of buying up the whole quantity of any 
thing (liacon), 

('(ENORITE, a religions wlio lives in a 
coi!\ciii, or ill commiiniiy, under a certain 
rule^ in op|X)siiion to an anchoret or hermit, 
who lives in solitude. The word comes from 
the Greek xaiv0^, lommunis] and life. 

Cassian makes this difference U i ween a con- 
vent and a monastery, tiiac the latter may he 
applied to the residence of a single religunis or 
recluse; whereas the ronvent implies colmio- 
biles, or numbers of religious living in coiii- 
iiion. 

C(ENOBIU.M, x«i9/Si9v, the state of living 
ill a society, or comniuiiity, where all things 
arc common. 

(;(KNOTAPII. SeeCENTOTAPH. 

CCENIJM. [n medicine, (xo4vov, imm xQ(vo;v 
common, filthy.) Subitrra; tilth, excrement 
of any kind. 

C’OE'QLAL. a, (from conand equalis, Lat.) 
Ti<iu.il {Sliakspfarc). 

C()EOrJA'LlTY. s. (from coequal.) The 
slate of being ‘*q'.iaL 

To GOE'RCE. V, a, (comro, I.aiiii.) To 
rehlrain; to keep in order by force {AiiHITc). 

(■OE'IICIBLE. a. (from coarc.) *1. That 
, may be restrained. 2. Thai ought to be re- 
strained. 

, C’OE'lliriON. s, (from coerre,) Penal re- 
straint; check (South). 

CpE'ilCIVE. fl. (from rorrer.) I. That 
has ihf power of laving restraint (lilackmore). 
2. That has the authority of restraining by pu- . 
iiish inent ( Hooker ) . 

COESPELiyi', a town of Westphalia, in 
Gerinanv, 22 miles S. W, of Munster. Lat. 
61. 48 N. Lon. 7. 30 E. 

COEli^SE'NTl AL. a. (con and essenita, 
Latin.) Participating of the same essence 
(nooker), 

COESSENTI A'LIT Y. s. ( from cocssatilu!,) 
Participation of the same essence. 

COETA'N PIOUS, a, (con and (rias, Latin.) 
Of the same age with another (Brown). 

COETE'RN AL. a. (con and wfernus, Lat.) 
Equally eternaLwith .'mother (J^Tillon). 

. , , CpETE'RNALLY. rtrf. In a state of equal 
eternity with another (Hooker^. 


^CpETE'RNlTY. s. (from ^o^lernal.) Ex- 
istence. from eternity equal with auothtr eter- 
nal being (Hammond). 

COE V AL, Coh'vous. a. (cocevus, Latin.) 
Of the same age (Prior. South), 

C'o £ V A L. s, ( from the adjective.) A <bh- 
teniporary (Pope). ^ 

COEV OliDEN, one of the strongest towns 
of Overyssfl, in the United Provinces, 30 miles 
S. of Groningen. Lat. 62. 44 N. Iaui. (5, 
*44 E.- 

To COEXPST. V. n. (con and cxisto, Latin.) 
To exist at the miiiio time (Hale). 

COEXl'STENCE. s. (from coexist.) PIx- 
istence at the s;iine time with another (Grew). 

COEXI*STENT. a. Having existence at 
the same time with another (Locke). 

To COEXTE'ND^ v. a. (con and extendo^ 
Latin.) To extend to the same space or du- 
ration with another (Grew). 

COEXTli>NSION. ,v. (from coextend.) The 
act or state of extending to tlie same space or 
duration with aiioiher (Hole). 

COT'P'EA. (from nxisp, kophnah, a mixture 
of dlHereht ingredients, so called from the 
leasant |X)tatioii which is nude from its 
erry.) Coffee-tree, in botany, a genus of 
the class pentandria, order moOrgynial C^orol 
salver-shaped ; stamens inserted abo\e the lulie ; 
berry inferior, mostly two- seeded; seeds aril- 
late, Ten species: cliietlv of the East Indies, 
South America, and the Polyne i.in ides. 

The only species we have space to notice is 
the coflea A rabica, of which the re are tw o\a- 
rietie'i, though botli are sold in our shops as 
Turkey coffee, and possiess similar qualities. 

«• With leaves oblong-ovate; flowers In ux- 
ilUiry clusters; enrols live-cleft. 

C. With berries oblong, acute at the base; 
leaves opposite and waved ; flowers from 
.two to four together, nearly sessile, while, 
odorous. 

The tree seldom rises more than sixteen or 
eighteen feet high, with an erect main stem, 
covered >vith a hghtidi brown bark : the leaves 
arc oblong-oval e, pointed; flowers in axillary 
chisters, the corols of which are five-clcji. 
These flowers arc of a pure while, and very 
pleasant (xlour, but their duration is veiy tran- 
sient. The fruit resembles a cherry ; ana grows 
in chisters, ranged along the brunches under 
the axillie of the leaves, which arc of a laufcl 
hue, but rather lunger fhan the laurdl leaf. It 
is an evLT-green, and makes a beautiful ap- 
pearance at every season in the stove, but par- 
ticularly when it is in flower. The coff^e- 
irce is now propagated in great plenty in many 
parts of Ann^rica; but the produce of the»c 
countries is greatly inferior to that of Arabia. 
This plant is propagated by seeds, which should 
be sown soon after they arc gathered from t)ie 
tree, for if kept but a short tiinc out of tjhe 
ground, they will not grow, which is the chief 
reason that this tree has not been spread iqto 
more different countries; for the scccts will i)ot 
keep long enough to be sent into any place ;'so 
that m pnler to cultivate this plant fn any pjjirt 
of the world, it is absolutely necessity to'have 
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it carr^tid thither growing. The berries arc 
commotily ^ripe with us in April, at which 
' time they should be sown in (xits of fresh light 
earth, covering them about half an inch thick 
with the same light earth; then plunge the 
pots into a moderate hot-bed of tanner's bark, 
observing to refresh theni uf\cn with water, as 
«!so to raise the glasses in the lieatof the day, 
to admit fresh air; and in very hot weather, it 
will be proper to shade the glasses with mats, 
otherwise tne earth in the |X)ts will dry too fast, 
and prevent the vegetation of the seeds. It 
must be observed, that the taking off the pulp 
of the berries, which has been by sduie people 
directed as ab^Iutely necessary, is a great mis- 
take* When this plant is removed, great care 
should be taken not to break or injure the rcKits, 
and also to preserve the earth to the roots; nor 
should they oe kept any time out of the ground, 
for if their fibres be suffered to dry, niey are 
very subject to mould, and perish soon after. 
The soil in which this tree lias been observed 
to thrive best was com[K)sed in the following 
manner, viz* one loud of fresh, light, loainv 
earth; one load of rotten cow dung, with half 
a load of sea sand : these were well \m\ed to- 
gether, and laid in a heap six months before it 
w'tis used, in which space it was turned several 
tunes, the better to incorporate the several 
parts. 

The cofTec-trcc has of late years been much 
cultivated in the islands of America, lioth by 
the English ami French, but the coffee which 
has been thence brought to Europe has been 
very little esteemed. This great difference in 
the goodness many have attributed to the soil in 
which it grows, and therefore have supposed it 
impossible for the inhabitants of the British 
islands ever to cultivate this commodity to any 
real advantage; but this is certainly a mistake, 
as is aflirmed by several persons of credit, who 
have resided in "these islands, who say, that the 
berries which they have guiliercd from the trees 
and roasted themselves, w'ere as well flavoured 
as any of the coffee wliich is brought from 
Mocha; so that the fault is in the drying, pack- 
ing, and bringing over ; for if in the drying of 
the berries they be laid in rooms near the 
sugar- works, or near the house where the rum 
is distilled, the berries will soon imbibe the 
surrounding effluvia, which wilt greatly alter 
their flavour. In like inniincr the coffee 
brough^in the same s!ii|)s with rum and sugar, 
were the coffee ever so good, would hereby be 
eiuirely altered. 

With respect to the meiHcinal properties of 
coffee. It is in general excitant and stimulating; 
though we doubt whellier it relaxes the animal 
ffbres, as has by some authors been supposed. 
Its more 'or less wholesome effect greatly de- 
pends on the climate, as well as the age, con- 
stitmion, and other peculiarities, of the indi- 
vidual. Hence it cannot be recommended to 
children, or persons of a ho^, choleric, nervous, 
,or phthisical habit; not will it he so safe and 
nsemi in warm as in cold and temperate cli- 
mates; blit to the phlegmatic and sedentary, a 
of cpfiee, one or two hours after a meal, or. 
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which is still better, one hour before it, may be 
of service to promote di|j;estion, and prevent dr 
remove a proi>cnsity to sleep. In cases of stxis- 
raddic asthma, hypochojidriasis, scrofula, diar- 
rhoea, agues, and parliciilarly against narcotic 
{H>isons, such as Opium, hemlock, &c. coflee 
often produces the best eflects ; nor is there a 
domestic remedy better adapted to relieve pe- 
riodical headacfis which proceed from want 
of tone, or from debility ot the stomach. 

CO'FFEEHOUSE. 5 . (cnffvr and house.) A 
house where coffee is sold {Prior). 

CO'FFMKMAN. s. One that keeps a coffee- 
house {Addison), 

CO'FFEEPOT. s. The covered pot in which 
coflee is boiled. 

COFFEE-TREE. SccCoffea. 

(^O'FFER. s. (coppe, Saxon.) I. A chest 
generally for keeping money {Spenser). 2. 
Treasure (Bacon). 3. (In fort ilical inn.) A 
-hollow lodgment across a'dry moat ( Oiamhers). 

To Co'ffer. V. a. To treasure up in chests 
(Bacon). 

Coffer, in architecture, a square dc|>res- 
sure or sinking in each interval hciwccn the 
niodilliuns of the Corinthian ciirniee ; ordina- 
rily filled lip with a rose; sometimes with a 
tximesraiiatc, or other enrichincmt. 

COFFERDAM. See Batter deau. 

COFFEIU® of the Kings Ifouskold, a 
principal oiUcer in the court, next under the 
comptroller, who» in the counting-house, and 
elsewhere at other times, has a special charge 
and oversight of the other oHicers of the house, 
for their good demeanor and charge in their 
offices, to all which he jxiys their wages. 

COFFIN, the chest in which a dead body is 
usually put for interment. The sepulchral ho- 
nours paid to departed Irieiuls in uncient limes 
are extremely curious. Tlieir being put into a 
cofliii was with them considered as a mark of 
the li'ghest distinction ; though with us the 
poorest )x;oplc have their coffins. At this day, 
111 the east, they are not at all made use of ; aiid 
Turks and Christians, as Thevenot assures us, 
ogree in this. The ancient Jews seem to have 
burietl their dead in the same manner ; neither 
was the body ot Christ, it should seem, pur 
into a coflin ; nor that of Elisha (3 Kings xiii. 
21.) whose liones were touched by the corpse 
that was let down a little afler into his sepul- 
chre. However, that coflins w'cre anciently 
made use of in Egypt all agree ; since antique 
coflins of stone ami sycamore wood arc still to 
be seen in that country ; not to mention those 
said to l>e made of a kind of pasteboard, form- 
ed by folding or glueing clnui together a great 
many times, cviriously plastered, and then 
painted with hieroglyphics. Its being an an- 
cient Eayptiun custom, and not practised in 
the neighbouring countries, was, doubtless, the 
cause that the sacred historian expressly ob- 
serves of Joseph, that he was not only em- 
balmed, blit put into a coffin too; both being 
customs that were peculiar to the Egyptians. 

We have, among other ingenious inventions, 
(latent coffins, which cffectuolly preclude the 
depredations of that abominable crew> tiiat obv 
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tarn a ILvcUhood by robbing cemeteries. The 
accurity of this contrivance arises chiefly from 
making the coflin so very strong, as to resist 
the insiruments usually employed by what are 
termed resurrectiou-meu, and by making the 
lid to tit on with spring plugs, fitting into 
hitched sockets ; so that being oiide dosed, 
they never can be severed, except by breaking 
the coflin to pieces. It is to be lamented that 
such practices are considered to be at all neces- 
sary under the pica of the bodies being subjects 
for dissection, and considerably aiding to ana- 
tomical and pathological research. Were all 
who suffer under the sentence of the law to be 
devoted to that purpose, many good effects 
might arise, and the obnoxious resource, now 
referred to, be discontinued. Our ancestors 
generally used stone coflins. The nations of 
Alia, Africa, and America, as well as the Turks 
in general, do not use any case for the inter- 
ment of their dead. It is, however, to he rc- 
meinherod, that the shroud used hy the Mus- 
seliiiiiiis, both in Kun»peaiid throughout Asia, 
is called kauliin ; whence we may be led to 
conjecture that to have been the Origin of our 
designation. 

Many of our readers will, probably, re- 
member that the late emperor of .Germany, 
Joseph II. about the year enacted a law, 
by which the inloniieut of dead bodies in cof- 
fins was iiroliibiied; nav, it was orderwl that 
they should be buried in bags, and covered with 
c|uick-lime, in order to promote their putre- 
faction, and prevent the exhalation of noxious 
vapours. This severe regulation, however, 
met with so uni verbal and decided an oppos-ition, 
that the enlightened monarch, from pruilential 
moiiies, was speedily hulucid to repeal it. 

CoFKiN-Bo.vb, in a horse, is that which 
lies within the hoof, as in a colUn. It is round 
upwards, where it receives the little jiastern, 
but grnvvs broader and thinner towards its bot- 
tom ; it is of a }X)roiis open texture, like apiece 
of loaf- sugar, and is easily pierctuJ, and often 
wounded when horses happen to lake up nails 
or other sharp things upon the road. 

CoKFiN-joiNT, is that which conupcis the 
pastern with the foot. See the articles Pas- 
tkkn and Foot. 

lo C o^PFiN. V. a. To enclose ink coflin 
( Dome), 

CO'I'FINMAKHR 5. One whose trade is 
to make coffins {Taller), 

/oCX)0. v,a, 1. To flatter; to wheedle 
{Shakspeare), 2, 7b Coc a die. To secure 
it, so as lo ilirect its fall ; lo falsify {SwifY), 3. 
To obtriide by falsehood {Tillotson). 

7b Coo. V. «. To lie ; to whc^le {Shak^ 
9peare), 

Cog. r. The tooth of a wheel, by which it 
acts ii|M)n another wheel. 

7b Cog. w. a. To fix cogs in a wheel. 

CO'GENCY. s. (from eogent,) Force; 
atrength;. power of compelling; conviction 

CG'GEiNT. a. {argens^ Latin.) Forcible: 
resistlcsaj.convimyng; poweilul 
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COGENTLY, ad. With resistless force j 
forcibly ; so as to force conviction X Locke ) . 

COGGER. 1 , (from 7b cog.) A flatterer ; a 
whmiler. 

COGGESHALL, a town of Essex*, with a 
market on Siaturdays. Lat. 61. 62 N. Lon. 

0. 47 E. 

Cuggeshall's sliding rule. SdC' 
Sliding rule. 

COGGLE, a small fishing boat upon the 
Yorkshire coast. Cogs (cogones) arc a kind of 
little ships or vessels used in the rivers Ouse and 
Humber. 

CO'GGLESTONE. t. (cuagolo, Ital.) A 
little stone; a small pebble (<VXi/i/<cr). 

COGITABLE, a. (fr)in cogiio, Latin.) 
What may be the subject of thought. 

To COGITATE, i;. n. {cogito, Latin.) To 
think; to exercise the mind. 

COGITATION, s. {cogitation Latin.) L 
Thought; the act of thinking {Hooker). 2. 
Purpose; reflection previous lo action. 3. 
Meditation ; contemplation {Milton). 

CO'GlTATIVl'l. a. (from rogi/a, Latin.) 

1. Havinc the power of thought {Bentley). 2. 
Given to dc^uneclitatioii {Holton). 

COGNAC, a town of France, in the de- 
partment of Charente, and late province of Aii- 
gnumois. It is noted for cxcellcRl braiidv. 
Lit. 46 . 44 N. l.on. 0. 10 W. 

COGNATION, s. (cogjfatin, Tjntin.) i. 
Kindred {South). 2. Relation; |)ariicipaiioii 
of the same nature (Broten). 

COGNl, the ancient Iconium, a strong 
town of Carainania, in Turkey. Lat. 37. 5o 
N. Lon. 35. 56 E. 

COGNISE'E. s. (In law.) He to whom a 
fine in lands or tenements is acknowledged 
{Cowell). 

CO'GNISOUR. r. (In law.) He that 
passes or acknowledges a fine to another 
iCowell). 

COGNITION, s. {cognilio, Latin.) Know- 
ledge; complete conviction {Brown). 

CO'GNITiVE. a. (from cognilrtf, Latin.) 
Having the |M)\ver of knowing (South). 

CO'GNl ZABLE, a. {coenoisabie, French.) 
1. That falls under judicial notice. 2. Liable 
to Vie tried, or examined (Auliffc). 

COGNIZANCE, or C^onnusance. in 
law, has various significations ; sometimes it ii 
an acknowledgment of a fine, or confession of 
something done ; sometimes the hearing of a 
matter judicially, as to take cognizance of a 
cause, and sometimes a particular jurisdiction, 
as cognizance of pleas, is an authority to call a 
cause or plea out of another court, which no 
person can do but the king, except he can shew 
a pharier for it. 

COGNO'MINAL. a. (eognomen, Latin.) 
Having the same name (Brown). 

COGNOMINATION. j. (cos ^nomen, Lat.) 
1. A surname; the name of a family. 2. A 
name add^ fronr any accident or quality 
{Brown), 

COGNO'SCENCE. s. (cognosce,' Latin.) 
Knowledge; the state or act of knowing. ^ 
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COGNCySCIBLE. a, {cogtmco, 

That mav ht* known 

CO(;?5?OVlT AGTIONEM, in law, is 
ivhore a (Icfondaiit ackiu>wledgc!i or confesses 
the plaintitPs cause' against him to he just anil 
true; .lod after issue, stiifers judgment, to be 
enteiTii against him without trial. But most 
tre^netitly the defendant confesses one ]>art of 
the complaint, and traverses nr denies the rest. 

COM ABIT A'riON. s. (from cohalH.) J. 
The act or state of inhabiting the same place 
with another. S?. The state of living together 
as niar ril'd persons {Tut hr). 

COlllVlli. j. (foArt m-. Lat.) One of seve- 
ral among whom an inheritance is divided 
•(7V:v/or^. 

rOHhVIBKSS. 5, A woman who has an 
' equal share of an inheritance with other wo- 
men. 

7b COHF/RE. V. n. {cohmreo, Latin.) 1. 
To Slick together {IVoodiranl). 2. To he well 
connected. .3. To suit j to fit {Shakspeare). 
4. To agree 

COIIK'KENCE, Cohe'rency. . v . {cohat- 
renfia. Lathi.) 1. That slativof bodies in which 
their parts are joined together, so that they re- 
sist diviilsion and peparation (Q//iwc^. Bvntlry), 
3. Connexion; dependency; the relation of 
parts or things one to another {Ihtohcr), 3, 
The texture of a discoure, 4. Consistency in 
reasoning, or relating {Luckv). 

(iOllK'UKN'r. tr. {co/nnens, Latin.) I. 
Sticking together {Arbuflmot)^ 2. Coiiiiected ; 
united {Lackc), 3. Suitable to something else ; 
regularly atlapted {Shaitspeare). 4. Consistent ; 
not coTitradieiory {Walls), 

cohesion, s. (from cohere.) 1. The aet 
of sticking together {Newlon). 2. The state of 
union {UtackmoTe), 3, Connexion; depend- 
ence (iCoeXe). 

Cohesion, in natural philosophy, as dis- 
tinguished from adhesion, is that species of at- 
traction which, uniting particle to pjirticle, re- 
tains together the coinj>oiicnt parts of the same 
mass. See Molecular attraction'. 

Whatever the cause of cohesion may lie, its 
effects are eviileiit and certain. The different 
degrees of it constitmc bodies of different forms 
and properties. I’hiis, Newton obsenes, the 
particles of fluids w'hu'h do not cohere Kki 
strongly, and arc small enough to render ihcui 
susceptible of those agitations which keep li- 
qiiors in a fluid stale, are ino>t easily sci.aratcd 
and rarefied into vapour, and make wliat the 
chemists call lola tile bodies; being r.ircfied with 
'an easy heat, artil again condenswl with a mode- 
rate cold. Those that have grosser particles, 
and so arc less sni^ceptible of agitation, or cohere 
by a stronger attraction, are not separable wnli- 
out a cr^^'ateT degree of heat; and some of them 
not without decomposition. 

Modtnrh chemists hAve agreed to consider the 
attiiaclion of icdbesion,as the instrument of ag- 
gregation', oV the iibioh of similar^ompounds, 
andArecarcfhl not fo confound it with tli’e elec- 
tive uiirActionsrthongh'theTe may, in btricincss, 
hf uO aiflfeWtfpd^bef^agii them. 
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In estimating the absolute cohesion of solid 
pieces of Inxlies, Musclienbrock applied weights 
to separate them according to their length: his 
pieces of wood were long square parallelopipe- 
doiis, each side of which was .20 of an inch, 
'and they were drawn asunder by the following 
weights : 


Ih. 

Fir f)00 

Elm <p*>0 

Alder... 

Linden tree 1000 

0.ik 1150 

Beccli 12.)0 

Ash 1250 


He tried also wires of metal, 1-IOth of a 
Rhinlaud inch in diameter: the metals and 
weights are as follow : 

Of I.cad .'■•••so; 

Till .40J 

2y()i 

Yellow brass .300 

Silver 370 

Iron * ...-.4.')0 , 

Gold 500 

He then tried the relative cohesion, or the 
force with which bodies resist an action ap- 
plied to them in a direction {lerpondicular (n 
their length. For this purpose he fixerl pieces 
of wood by one end into a s(|iiHrc hole in a 
metal plate, and hiing weights towards the 
other end till tht^y broke at the hole : the 
weights and distances from the hole arc ex- 
hibited in the following table: 


Dikt.ip«‘e. WPiRhr. 

flic. oz. 

Pine i ;4 '; 30 } 

Fir 0 40 

Beech 7 50f 

Elm . - . .t) 44 

Oak Hi 48 

Alder ()i 48 


In the following tabic the numbers denote 
the pounds avoirdupois which are just siitli- 
cient to tear asunder a rod of each of the bo- 
dies, whose base is an inch square. 


1. Metals. 


StPrI. bar IR/t.OnO 

Iron, bar 

Iron, cast* • • 

.... 74^500 
• ... 50,100 

CopiUT, cast 

Silver, cast 

.... 28^000 
.... 41,500 

. . . . OO fllMl 


• • . . A d4.fl 

Bismuth 

Zinc 

.... 2,()00 
.... 2,(j00 

.... -I /Mlfl 

Lead, cast 

II. Woods. 

1 fvnA ... 

.... 1 
.... 860 

>a/i 


Beech, oak 

• ••• 17,300 

... 1 e ftnA 

Alder 13>d0» 
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Elm 13,200 

Mulberry 1 2,5(M) 

Willow 12,500 

Ash 12,000 

Plum 11,800 

Elder 10,000 

Pomegranate ()i750 

Lemon J),250 

. Tamarind 8,750 

Eir 8,330 

M^*llnut 8,130 

Pitch-pine 7,():i6 

Quince O', 750 

Cypress (>,000 

Poplar 5,/)(H) 

Cedar 4,880 

The direct cohesive strength of a body is in 
the joint ratio of its primitive elasticity, of its 
toughness, and the inagiiitiirlc of its sect ion. 

Coiiloiub found the lateral cohesion of brick 
and stone only more than the direct cohe- 
sion ; which, for stone Wcis215lbs. for a square 
inch ; for good brick from 280 to 300. 

Count Ruinford found the cohcsi\c strength 
of a cyliiuUr of iron an inch in diameter (>.34()() 
or ()3173/5 .s-. ; the mean 03320: whieh is only 
^ more tii.m Env*rson*s result. 

Sickingcii makes the coir.parative cohesive 
strength of gold 150y55, of silver l<)077l,of 
platiiiu 2()23()l , of copper 3(‘4()0(i, of soft iron 
3()2()27, of hard iron 55y880. (Juyion makes 
platina a little stronger. 

In Buffon’s experiments 5, r/, and /, being 
the breadth, depth, and length of a beam of 
oak ill inches, the weiglit which broke it in 

pounds, was =: — loj. Sec far- 

ther the article Strength. 

I'he inriuisitive reiulcr may also consult 
Kilter on Cohesion, (viihcrt's /ournal, iv. 1. ; 
Bcn/CMiberg on Cohesion, (iilhert xvi. 7(>. ; 
Fontana on Solidity and Fluidity, Soc. Ital. i. 
Bp. ; and Dr. T. Voung on the Cohesion of 
Fluids, in the Philos. Transac. for 1805, or in 
the 2d volume of his Natural Philosophy. 

COHl^'SIVE. a, (from cohere,) That has 
the power of sticking to another. 

COHE'SI VKNESS. a. (from co//c«i;c.) The 
quality of being cohesive. 

To COHI'BIT, t;, a. (cohiheo, Latin.) To 
restrain ; to hinder. 

To CCEHOBATE. w. ff. To pour the distil- 
led liquor upon the remaining matter, and distil 
it win (^Arlniknot). 

COHOB ATION, (cohalatio ; a term in- 
vented by Paracelsus.) Choini'^ts use this term 
to signify the distillation of a fluid poured afresh 
upon a substance of the same kind as that ujioii 
which it was before distilled, and repeating 
this o]xration several times to make it more 
eflicacioiis, 

COHORN (Memnqn), the greatest engineer 
Holland has produced. Among his other 
works, which are esteemed master-pieces of 
skill, he fortifed Bergen-op-zoom ; which, to 
the surprise of all Europe, was taken by the 
Frenchjn 1747. He wrote a treatise on forti* 
^cation ; and died 1704, at the 

VOL. HI. 
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COHORT, the name ofjpart of the Roman 
legion, composing about (>00 men. There 
were ten cohorts in a legion, the first of which 
exceeded all the rest both in dignity and num* 
lier of men. When the army was ranged in 
order of battle, the first cohort took up the 
right of the first line ; the rest followed in their 
natural order : so fliat the third was in the 
centre of the first line of the legion, and the 
fifth on the left; the second l)etweeii the first 
and third ; and the fourih between the third 
and fifth : the five remaining cohorts formed a 
second line in their natural order. 

COHOllTA'riON. s. (lofioriatio, Lat.), 
Encouragemem by words ; incilenient. 

COIF, s, icocjffct Frencii.) The head-dress; 
a cap {Bacon), 

Coif, the badge of a sergeant at law, who is 
called sergeant of the coif, from the lawn coif 
they wear under their caps, when they arc 
created sergeanu. The chief use of the coif 
was to cover the clerical tonsure. See Ton- 
sure. 

C"OlFEI.>. fl. (from coif.) Wearing a coif. 

C’O'IFFURE. s, {coiffure, Fr.) Head-dress 


CXllGNE. s, (French.) A corner {Shak^ 

spearc). 

To COIL. V. fl. {ctieiffrr, Fr.) To gather into 
a narrow compass {Boyle), 

Coil. i. {kollcren, German.) 1 Tumult; 
turmoil ; bustle {Shakspeare), 2. A rope 
wound into a ring. 

COILED, {torlilh.) In botany, bent or 
twisteil like a rope. See Tortilis and 
Twisted, 

COIMBETORE, a town of Hindustan, 
and capital of the province to which it gives 
name, situated at the foot of the Western 
(Tauis, oil the river Noyel. This town was 
taken possession of by general Meadows, on 
the 22d of July, 1790, having been evacuated 
by Tippoo Sultan, who left behind him a 
quantity of grain and military stores. It was 
defended by a mud fort, but not capable of 
making a long resistance. It was retaken by 
Tippoo the year following, and confirmed t6 
him by the )>eace: 252 miles S.W. Madras, 
and ()0 S. Soriiiga[>ataai. Lon. 77* 7 E. Lat. 
JO. 58 N. 

COIMBRA, a city of Portugal, capital 6f 
Beira, with a bishop's see and a university. 
Here are 18 colleges, in which are 40(X) stu- 
dents, nine churches, eight convents, and about 
12,<H)0 inhabitants. Lat. 40. 12 N, Lon. 8. 
17 W. 

COIN. s. {runeus, a wedge, because metal 
is cut in wedges to be coined.) 1. Money 
stamped with a legal impression. 2. Payment 
of any kind {Hammond). 

Strict I v speaking, coin differs from money as 
the species from the g^ius. Money is any 
matter, whether metal, wood, leather, sl^, 
horn, paper, fruits, shelfs, or kernels, whieh 
have currency as a medium in ooronierce. 
Coin is a particular species, always made 
metal, and struck according to a certain pro- 
cess called coining. 

The precise epochaof the invention of money 
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h too ancient for our annab; and, if wc 
arf^'ic frrmi the necessity and obvitiusiiLSs of 
the tlnu^, must be nearly coeval with the 
world. 

Whether coins be of equal antiquity, may 
ad-.nii of some doubt ; especldlly as uuwt of 
the ancient writers are so tiv<iue!»t and express 
in tiu-ir mention of kMihern-uirMcjs, paj'er- 
inoneys, woodeiMit uuxs, He. Some, how- 
ever, notwithsHiidini; lids, are of opi.sion, 
that the first moneys were of nieial ; the rea- 
sons they give ar^, the linnnc.^s, neatness, 
.cleanhiuss, durablenes>, and uiiiversaiiiv of 
uictals ; whicii, however, do rather conclude 
they ouglit to have been so, tlum that they ac- 
tually were so. 

i'l td'ect, the very commodities tlicm.^f-Ivcs 
were the fust moneys, i. c. were curunt for 
jO'ie another by way of exchange; and it was 
the diiii ’ulty of cutting or <lividiug ceriain 
com modi lies, and inc impossibility ol doing it 
wiihont gieat io^s, that first put men on the 
expedient of a general mediiiin. Sec ]{x- 
.c H A K , and M o .V i; Y. 

‘ 'I no principal writers on coins are as fo]- 
Jnw : Arhiithiiot on ancient Coin.s. laickc, 
Ltnvndes, Snelliug, Folkcs, and lord Liver- 
po'd on haiglish coins. Simon on Irish coins. 
Jo? Umiu? and Bouterouc on French. Benav'en 
on iialiaii. Birchcrod on Danbh, and Br^ii- 
ner on Swedish. Coins in general have been 
treated by Ivraiise of Hambnrgii, Uicard of 
a\msier<l.iin, Gerhart of Berlin, Marion of 
Spain, lliohbourg and Bonneville of France, 
an<l IJ>ii Boat of L.oi!don. V/c may also men- 
tion '^mith on -Money and Kxcliange- A gc- 
Ti. r l tr aihe on coins, n.cludnig exchanges, 
wiMghi I and ineu' tires, will speedily be pnb- 
Jished J-y Vtr, I*. Kellv, under the title of the 
“ l.iMVOo-iid ^ ambist.’* 

in erclntecture, a kind of dye, cut 
dia.'.'ornd-wi^se, n* er the inaniiir ot the llight of 
a suii *; sor; in:, .n i-ottiau to support co- 
liinnis I i ' and at top if> correct ihc in- 

oh nnoj. .d’af .‘OtidiiaMire, supportinira vault. 

C'.JIN is also u>ol ihi a vdid angle, com- 
■|>'‘ied of two suiiriaes, inclined U*\vard-« each 
othe. ; Wiic»'i'‘*r that angle be c .u .-‘or, as t!:e 
c'.-i.i t>r a wall, a tree, &o, or interior, as the 
coin o‘ a ciiainber, or ehimney. 

7^ CojN. V. a. (from the noun.'^ l.To 
mini or -j ainp metals for im ney {Sliul.^imirr). 
2. 'i'.» make or invciii {SliakUpvarc). :i. To 
forge any tniog, in an ill sense (J//rTt.vi7/;. 

. C’O'INAfiF'. s. tfrom coin.) I. 'i he act 
or practice, of coining money {Arbuthml). 2. 
Coin; money {Brown), li. I’hc charges of 
toiniiig rnoney. 4. New producTion : inven- 
tion {Dryden). b. Forgery ; invention {Shak- 
speare). 

Coinage, or Coining, as 'ibnve stated, is 
the art of makinac rnonry : it is perfortneil either 
hys. hammer <ir mill. Thi^* ^rt is now rendered 
very cxfiedit ions, b^sevcml ingenious machines. 
Ihe three finest mstrumenis the minters use 
are, th«* larniiiatiiig engine^thc machine for 
making t>>e impressions oil ttic ixli^es of coins — 
and ilie mill. ABer they iiave taken the la- 
miiue, or plates* of metal, ont of the mould 
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into which they were cast, they make them 
|xiss and repass between the several rollers of 
the laminating machine, which being gra- 
dually brought closer and closer to each oiher, 
at Iasi give eacii lainiiui its uniform and exact 
thirkiiVAS. Out of each lamina is at once cut 
as many planehcts as it can contain, hy means 
of a siiar|i sled trepan, of a roundish figure, 
hollow within and of a proporliotiablc diame- 
ter, to shrtjiC and cut ofi liie piece at one and 
the same lime. After the plancFaHs have been 
pri'caied and weighed with standard pieces, 
tiled or scraped to get ofi the superfluous part 
of lire nieiai, and then boiled and made clean, 
they are biooglu to the machine which marks 
them iq^m the edge; and, finally at the mill, 
which bipieezing each of them singly hctwceu 
two dyci, brought near each other with one 
hhuv, forces the two surfaces or fields of the 
piece to fill exactly all the vacantdes of the two 
engraved figures. The principal pieces of the 
machines to stamp coins on the edge arc two 
steel laniin.T, « aeh ahoni a line thick. One- 
half ol ilie legi iid, or of the ring, is engraved 
on il;e ihiekne:»s of one of the lamina.*, and the 
oiher half on the thickness of the oilier ; these 
two laniiiuearc straight, allhongh tlie plaiichcl 
marked with ilu ni is circular. When a plan- 
chet is slaiiipvxt, the coiners liret put it between 
tile luminte in such a manner, us that these 
biing each nf iheru lairl flat upon a cojiper- 
pbte, which is fastened upon a very thick 
wooden table, and the planchet being likcw isc 
laid flat upon the same; {dale, the edge of the 
planchet inay touch the two lamina" on each 
side and in incir tliirk part. One of lliesc la- 
mina* is iminovciible, and fastcncil with several 
screws; the oilier slides by means of a dented 
wli:ol, which takes into the iecth that are on 
the surface of the lamina. This sliding la- 
mina makes the planchet lurn in such a iiuui- 
ner, remains stamped on the edge, when it 
has made one turn. Only crown and half 
crown silver ]>icees are thick enough to bear 
the impression of letters cii their edges. 

The coining engine or mill is so handy, 
tliat a single man may btainp twenty thousand 
plaucheis in one day. Gold, silver, and cop- 
f.er planchet.', arc all of them coined with a 
I’lii!. to which liic cohiage .squares, commonly 
eaiud<lyci, are fastened; that of the face under, 
ip a square box garnished wilii male and fe- 
male screws, to fix and keep it steady; and 
the p.hcr abov*., in a liille box garnisluxl wiih 
siiiiiiar screws, to fi. ireu ihe ctnniiig s(]uare. 
File pLocher is laid flat on ihe. square of ihe 
ciligv, whicri u dorinaiit; and they iinmc- 
diaicly pull the bar of the mill by ns cords, 
w’hich causes the bcrcw set widiiri it to turn. 
Tins enter-s into the female screw, which is 
in the body of the mill, and turns .with so 
much strciiglh, that by pushing the upper 
S(]M:ire upon that of the eitigy, the planchet, 

« iolentlv pressed between both squares, receives 
the impression of both at one pull, and in the 
twinkling of p eye. The planchet; tJiusi 
stamped and coincil, goes through a final exa- 
miiiulion of the mint wardens, fronq wbosq 
hands it goes into circulation'. 
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Fi^ires of the machinery used in the process 
described above arc given in most of our iiiii- 
cyciopa?dias, and of these, together with Mr. 
Huigetian*s coining press, in the 2d volume of 
Gregory's Mechanics : but we conceive it need- 
less to insert them here, especially as a new 
method of coining has boen^ iiUroduccd by 
Messrs. Bolton and Watr, which is shortly to 
be the only mode used in this country. For 
this purpose buildings are erecting osi Tower- 
hill. This machinery invented by these able 
nicchaniciuiis has been long used in the matni- 
faciure of copper money j it works the screw- 
presscs for cutting out (he circular pieces of 
copper, and coi;is both the edges and faces of 
the money at the same lime, with such supe- 
lior excellence and cheapness of workmansliip 
as will prevent ciandesune imitation. By this 
machinery, four hoys are capable of striking 
;^<),000 pieces of money in an hour, and the 
machine acts at the same time as a register, 
and keeps an unerring account of the number 
of pieces struck. 

In tile coining of medals, the process is the 
Mine, in efi'ect, with tlial of money ; the prin- 
cipal diH'erence consisting in this, that money 
Having but a small icliexo reeeiws iis impres- 
Mon at a single stroke of the engine j whereas 
for inedal-i, the licigiu oi their relieio rnak^is it 
necessary that the stroke be repeated se\eral 
limes : to this end the piece is taken out troni 
between the dyes, lieaied, and returned again; 
which process, in inedallions and large meuals, 
is repeated fifteen or twenty times before the 
full impression be given ; care must be taken, 
every time tlie planehet is removed, to lakc olf 
the superlluous nielal, stretched bevond ihc 
ciicnmfeienee, %yiih a file. MedaHions, and 
medals of a high relievo, arc usually ^ir^l vM 
in sand, by reason of the <lillicully ot* stamping 
them in the press, where they are pul only to 
])erfecc them ; because the sand does not leave 
thean smooth, clear, and uccurale enough. 

CurNAce (British). It was only in the 
roigii of William 111. that the hammer- money 
ceased to be current in iMiglaiid, where till 
then it was struck in that manner, as in other 
nations. Before the hammer specie was called 
in, the Kii'diah money was in a wretched ifon- 
dilion, haxing been lilcd and clipped by na- 
tives as well as foreigners, insoinucli that it 
was scarce left of half ita value. The British 
coinage is now chiefly performed in the Tower 
of I^iulon, where there is a corjioration for it, 
under the title of tlic Mint. Formerly there 
were here, sts there are still in other countries, 
the rights of seinorage and brassage: but 
since the eighteenth year of king Charles II. 
there is nothing taken either for the king 
or ^ for the expcnces of coining ; so that 
weight is returned for weight, to any person 
wlio carries his gold and silver to the Tower. 
The specie coiinucd in Great Britain is esteem- 
ed contraband, and not to be exjiorted : but all 
foreign specie may be sent out of the realm, as 
well as gold and silver in bars, ingots, dust, kc. 

Counterfeiting the king's money, or bring- 
ing fa|^e money into the r^lm counterfeit to 
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the money of England, clipping, washing, 
rounding, filing, impairing, diminishing, fal* 
sifying, scaling, lightening, edging, colour- 
ing, gilding, making, mending, or having in 
one’s |)(}Sscsbion, any punclicoiv, counter-pun- 
cheon, matrix, stamp, dye pattern, mould, 
edger, or cutting-engine ; all. these incur the 
penalty of high treaiori. And if any jiersou 
b\m\\ counterfeit any such kind of gold nr sil- 
Acr as is not the proper coin of tlic realm, 
but current therein by the king's consent, he 
shall be guilty of high treason. 

If any person shall tender in payment any 
counterfeit coin, be s^ball for the nrst offence 
be imprisoned six months, for the second of- 
fence two years, and for the third ofl'ence shall 
be gniliy of felony without benefit of clergy. 

Blanching copper or other base metal, or 
buying or selling the same; and receiving or 
paying money ai a lower rate than its deno- 
mination imports; and ubo the offence of 
countei felling copper half-pence and farthings, 
incur the jicnaity of felony, but within clergy. 
Coumerfeiting cein not the ])roper coin of tnis 
realm, nor permiiud to Ik* current therein, is 
mi^pri^um of treu>.un. A person buying or sell- 
ing, orbaxing in his possession, clippings or 
filings, shall forfeit /)00i. and be branded in the 
cheek with the leittr Jl. And any person 
having in his {Missessiou a coining-press, or 
casting bars or ingots of siU'cr in imitation of 
Spanihb bars or ingots, shall forfeit /lOOl. 

A reward of 4ol. is given for cumictinga 
counterfeiter of the gold or silver coin ; and 
lOl. for a c'oiinterfeiier of the copper coin. 
J() Geo. il. and 13 Gro. III. c. 28 and 77- 

There are some dift’crei ices and peculiarities 
res|vcling the coinag*' of dilVerent cities and 
count fies, as Barbar) , Mnscox \ , Persia, Spain, 
&c. but they arc not uf sullicient import- 
ance to take up any room in this place. See 
Money. 

To C’OINCI'DE. r. n. {cnimido, Latin.) 
1. To fail upon the same |K)iiit iCfieync). 2. 
To concur ; to be cousistcul with (fiuiiis). 

COFNCll)KN(^E. s, (from coincide.) 1. 
The state of several bodies, or lines, falling 
upon the same* point {Bentley). 2. Con- 
currence ; consiatency ; tendency of many 
things to the same end; occurrence of many 
things at the same lime {IJalc\ 

COPNCJDl^NT. o. (from coincide,) 1. 
Falling upon the same point {Newton), 2. 
Concurrent; consistent; equivjilent {South), 

COlNDIC.^'^riON. s, (from tvniandt/i- 
dico, I.atin.) Many symptoms betokening the 
same cause. 

CCVINKU. s, (from coin.) 1 . A maker of 
money; a minter {Swift), 3. A counter- 
feiter of the king's stamp. 3. An iiiveiiior 
{Camden), 

COINING, in the tin-works, is the weigh- 
ing and stamping tlie blocks of tin with a lion • 
rampant, performctl by the king’s ofticer; the 
duty for every huucfredwcight being fonr 
shilling. 

TbCOJOIN. 0. fi. {conjungo^ Latin.) To 
join witli another in the same office {tfhaks,}* 
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COTRl'-, or Ci.VR, ihe capital of llic coun- 
try of tlic Oribons, in Switzerland. It is the 
6t;c of a bibhop, whose prelate has the ri;.^i of 
coining money ; ami it is inhabited by honian 
catholics and proles tains, the latter hoing most 
iiiiinerous. Lu. 4(>. f)0 N. Lon. }}. 2.) K. 

CO'lS'rillL. s. A coward; a runaway 
(S/tahpccre), 

COIT. (ito/c, a die, Dutch.) A thing 
thrown at a certain mark ; a quoit (Ca/rir). 

COITION. .V. (coUio, Laiiii.) 1. Ci>|)ii- 
lation; iho act of geiicraliqii (AVn/)* 2. The 
act by wiiicli t\t'o bodies conic together 

COrreS. {coUus, from coco, to go toge- 
ther). The cimjiineiiop of liic male and Ic- 
insle ill the act ol procreation. 

COIX. Jol/s tcara. In botany, a genus 
of the ebsss moncrciu, order triaiulria. j\ Tales : 
in remote spikes ; calyx a iwo-llowcied glume, 
a\vn!e-.s; corol a iwo-valvcd glume, awn less. 
Fcm.; calyx a two-flowered glmiic, nwiiiess; 
co:ol a two-\aUvd glume, awnless; ; tyle tw'o- 
parteJ ; seed covered with the long calyx. 
Three species : one of America ; two of the 
ridii,s. Of these the chief is 

(’. lacliryina Jobi : comnioii to many parts 
of ihc l'.ast-lr:dies ; and Gl'lcn cuUivuted in 
Spain and Portugal e\eii by the poor, who oc- 
CiU'ionidiy grind the seeds into Hour and make 
th«Mr broad of it. From Spain this plant is 
often oblaiiicd for ihe gardens of our own 
country. It is an herbaceous annual rising 
about tw'o feet high, with branched minis; 
Icavcb wrinkled uiulciiientli of the reed shu()e; 
seeds ovate. The flower- arc in spikes axillary, 
and on sliort peliob s. The seeds are jibont tnc 
size of a comnioii pea, eiklosed in cajiMiics, 
and of ditrerciii colours. The neijiroes of the 
We i Indie:: oflcii string them on silk, .and u^e 
tiieui P*;* liraccUn. 

CO I\F( Edward) . an cininom English judy;c. 
JI<- v,.«s b(.rnat .Mi ehaiii, in Norfolk, in l.Mfj, 
and echuMted at Triiiii) colkg j, ('ainbridge ; 
from whence ho reincvcfl to Cullhrd’s-inn, and 
a year aCierwanh- to ihe Inner 'i’emide. Tne 
first cau^e which he pleaded w.is in l.'vH, 
about whieb time lie was chosen reader at 
l.)ons-inn, and continued his lej-iores tinea 
yCMi.?. Soon afier hU adiiii-'sion a^ ilie bar he 
nurried a lady of cf)nside:able fortune, who 
brop-.».lu hi';: leu chiidrcji. In hcv.as 
appoiiitid sohciior-gi-iieial to the (jii.-eii ; and 
on lor.ing hi> wiref he in irritd in l.uw :he 
daughter of 'rhomas Ii»rd liurhlgli. In KaiO 
he f.rti.'-oculcd, as iuiorney-;j,( ueral, the earls of 
Essex and Mourhuuipion. I'liree viars aftri- 
wards he received the linnour of knielithood ; 
and conducted the prosoculion of sir Walter 
Raleigh, whom he treated in hi jt.d manner. 
Hissjxvches at the trial of «a‘her (ramelt, and 
the other conspirators in the gruiowder plot, 
an*, deemed hts master-pieces in ihat wav. 
That year he was apijoiiucd chief justice of tne. 
conuiion pleas; ana in l()i3 he was removed 
to the king's- bench, at whiclt lime he was 
J'worn of the privy- council. In the aflhir of sir 
T'htjinas Overbary’s murder, sir Edward cou* 
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ducted himself with commendable spiiit ; but 
soon ufler wards he fell into disgrace by opms* 
ing the king's prerogative, and contenuing 
with the chancellor Egerton. In l6ld he 
was removed from his office, on which oc- 
casion his old adversary Bacon wrote him a 
stinging letter, which, though it contained 
plain truths, was an ungenerous triumph over 
a fallen foe. In order to get into favour again, 
he projected a match between sir John Villiers, 
lirother of the favourite, and his youngest 
dac.ghtcr, which occasioned a bitter quarrel 
IxHwt'cn him and his wife. The lady left his 
houcc with her daughter, and sir Edward 
fetchtxl back his daughter by force, which oc- 
cabioiied ids wife to complain of him to the 
privy-council. The aifair was at last patched 
up, and the marriage was concluded. In the 
parliament of lli21, sir FMw;ird joined the po- 
pular, or patriotic side; for which he was 
committed to the Tower. He did not remain 
in conflnement long ; but never obtained the 
favour of James afterwards, lie did not sit in 
parliament again till l(i28, when he spoke with 
grc.it spirit against (lie court measures, and 
named the duke of Buckingham as the author 
of all the rulamitics of the nation, although 
he had before called the same man the saviour 
of the nation 1 Private pique and disappointed 
ambition make goodly patriots. On tlic disso- 
luiion of that parlianicnt he retired to his seat 
in Jiuckinghainshire, w'here he died ih 1()«34, 
aged 8o. His papers were seized at the time 
of his death by sir Francis W indebank, by order 
of council, lu itill they were deli vcred‘up, in 
coiiAajuvficc of an application to jjarliaiiieilt 
for tiiiit purpose. 'Lhc first part of his Reports 
appeared uIkiui l(jOO, and the last, or thirteenth, 
about JuVi.'). His Institutes in four parts arc 
imaluablc; the first of which is a transluiion 
and coinnient on sir Thomas Littleton's le- 
nures. There arc also oilier law-pieces of his 
in print. {IVatkins.) 

Coke, denotes pit-coal or sca-coal charred. 
It is prepared by burning them in ovens coii- 
s:ruricd for this purpose, and extinguishing 
the li.'c ill the manner used for making char- 
coal. 

(JOL, or Con, an Tialiaii preposition, used 
in music, signifying with. 

Col, one of Uie Hebrides of Scolland. 
Lat. f) N. Lon. 7. la W. 

( ‘O'LANDEll. s, {^colo, to strain, Latin.) 
A bi(\e through which a mixture is poured to 
retain the thicker parts; a siraincr (Jfoy). 

('OI.ARBASIANS, or Colorbasians, 
a sect of Chriiiiians in the second century ; so 
LMlled from their leader ('olarbasus, a disciple 
of Valentinus; who, with Marcus, another 
disciple of the same master, maintained the 
whole pk'nitude, and perfection, of truth and 
religion, to be contained in the Greek al- 
phabet ; and that it was upon this account that 
Je^us Christ was called the alpha and omega. 

('OLAHIN, in architecture, a cincture. 

COLATION. s. The art of flllcriDg or 
straining. 

CCFEATDRE. s» (from colo^ Latin ) L 
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Tlie act of straining ; filtration. 2. The mat- 
ter strained. 

COLBRRG, a strong, handsome seaport of 
Prussian Pomerania, remarkable for its salt- 
works. Lat. M. 21 N. liOn. 15. 39 E. 

CO'LBERTINE. s. A kind of lace worn 
by women {Co})sreve). 

COLCHESTER, the chief town in Essex, 
is the ancient Colonia Camclodunnm, from 
which word Colonia, both the^ town and the 
river Colne on the south side of which it is 
seated received their names. The Saxons call- 
ed it Colneceastcr. That it ilourisluxl under 
the Romans, several buildings full of their 
bricks, and innumerable quantities of coin 
diip up in and about it, fully evince. The em- 
peror Constantine the Great was said to be 
born here, though (vibbon questions the fact. 
The walls wherewith the town was encom- 
passed are still tolerably entire, except on the 
north side, where they arc much derayed : 
ihe}^ are generally about nine feet thick, 'flic 
famous abbey-gate of St. .John is still standing, 
and allowed to be a curious and beautiful piece 
of Gothic architecture. Jt was built, together 
with the abbey, in 1()()7 > Gudo, steward to 
William Rufus, laid the first stone. St Ann*ii 
chapel, standing at the east end of the town, 
is valuable in the esteem of antiouariaiis as a 
building of great note in the early clays of Cbris- 
tinnity. It is now preitv entire. St. H«- 
tolph’s priory was founded by l">nulpliU8 in 
, the year 1110. It was demolished in the wars 
of Charles ]. but its ruins still exhibit a beau- 
tiful sketch of ancient masonry. I’lic castle, 
which is tolerably entire, is .said to have been 
built by Edw%ar(l, son of Alfred j it h a mag- 
nificent structure, and of lat^rcaily improved. 
Here is a valuable library. CSjIchester is a bo- 
rough by ])rescriplion, and under that right 
sends two ineinl)ers to parliament, all ilieir 
charters being silent u^n that head. I'lie 
charter w^as renewed in 17()3. The; town is 
now governed by a mayor, recorder, 12 alder- 
men, 18 assistants, and 18 romnioii-rouncil- 
men. It had Ki parish churches, in and out 
of the walls, but now only 12 are used, the 
rest being damaged at the siege in 1()48. Here 
are also six dissenting ineeiing-liouses. The 
number of houses is 1,997* and of inhabitants 
11,520. This town is the most noted in 
England for the making of baize ; it is also of 
special note for candying the eringo roots, and 
for oysters. The markets are on Wednesdays 
and Batnrdays. I^t. 51. 55 N. Lon. 1. 0 E. 

COLCHICUM. (colcMcum, from Colchis, a 
city of Armenia ; where this plant is siqq)Osed 
to nave been very common). Common mea- 
dow saflron. In botany, a genus of the class 
hexandria; order trigynia. Calyx a spathe; 
corol six-parted ; the tube arising from the 
toot; capsules three, superior, connected, in- 
flated, many-seeded. Tliree speciea. 

1. C. montanuni, a native of Spdn, the 
leaves of which appear in the autumn with the 
flowers. 

2. C. vari^tum. A native of the Greek 
island^v with undulate^ widely-spread leaves. 
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3 . C autumnale; with Rat, lanceolate 
leaves ; common to tlic meadows of our own 
country, the root of which is said to possess 
diuretic and expectorant qualities ; and with 
this view an oxymcl and a syrup are directed 
by the colleges of l^ndon and Edinburgh. An 
over-dose pnwes narcotic and cathartic. 

COLCHIS, a country of Asia, at the south 
of Asiatic Sarinatia, cast of the E^uxine Sea, 
north of Armenia, and west of Iberia. It is 
famous for tlie i'X|)edition of the Argonauts, 
and as the birth-place of Medea. 

COL( OTHAIl OF VITRIOL. A pro- 
paration of vltriolmn ferri. Sec \ r trio lum. 

COLD, n, (colb, Saxon.) 1. Not hot; not 
warm; {Arhiilinn/), 2. Chill; Iinving 
sense of cold {Shfdsprcirr). 3. Having cobl 
qualities; not \olatile {Barcfi). A, Indill’er- 
ent; frigid; without j)aS'ion {iloirt'), 5. Un- 
aficcting; miable to move llie passions (Adui- 
son). (). Rj. .erved; coy; not afi'ertionatc (C/a- 
rendon), 7- C'basle (ii/mftsprnrf). 8. Not 
welcome (Shnhpeare), (). Not hasty; not 
vi. Icnt. 10. Not aficctirg (be scent strongly 
{S/iahpcnrr) . II. Not lia\ iug the scciu strong- 
ly alFeeted {S/iakspearc), 

Cold. .y. (from (be .ndjcctlvc.) 1. The 
cause of the sensation of cold; the privation of 
heal (’Bamn). 2. The srnsiuion of roirl ; chil- 
ncss {DTijdni'). 3. A disease Ciuised by c«dil; 
llic obstmclioii of perspiration. See Ca- 
TARRKL'S. 

Cold, a privation of heat, ll is generally 
.conceived to be nothing positive, hut altogether 
of the negative kind. I he human body c?*iitains 
within itself, ns long ns it is living, a principle 
of warmth : if any other body, being in con- 
tact with it, docs at the same lime impart to it 
more caloric or heat llian it obtains from the 
human body, it is said to be warm ; but if it 
receives from the Imm.in b(;dy more heat than 
it remits, it is said to be cold. A snbstanre 
which is ill contact with oiir hand, and rlio 
tcm)>erature of which is more elevated tlian 
that of tlie hand, will yield to it a |)ortion of 
its caloric depending upon the relation be»wteii 
the s|)erific beats ; and on occasion of the. re- 
sulting sensation, we say of this substance that 
it is hot ; on the contrary, a substance which 
we touch, and \\lK>se ^temperature is lower 
than that of our baud, takes frem it a portion 
of its caloric ; and on account of the sensation 
which is excited in us by this privation of calo- 
ric, we say that such suKstance is cold. 'J’lms 
the temperature of our bodies is wiih respect 
to us the limit of heat and of cold ; but, at bot- 
tom, there is nothing more here than a greater 
or less difference between two modifications 
which to us appear opposed, judging from the 
testimony of tlie senses : thus it haitpcns that 
in proportion as tlic limit varies, that is to say, 
as the temperature of our bi^ies is elevatetl or 
depressed, we shall think the same substance 
cold, which to us had appeared hot when we 
were in other circumstances, and reciprocally. 

It is well known to e\'ery body that caves 
are found cold during the summer, and hot 
during the winter. The contrast of these two 
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^^erisalions arises from this, that the teniperaiure 
ot* the subterraneous jpassa^es in (ple^tioIl is 
nejirly constant, and of an interme<liatc de‘;ri‘c 
between those which corresix)ud to tiie tcin- 
pcrutiire of our biMlics in thr two seasons. 

There is nevertheless much uncertainty upon 
this subject; and seteral plnhwndicrs of the 
present day, and es|)ccially r(»uut Iliiniford and 
ilr.Oavy, have attempted to n vivc the doctrine 
that beat is not a substance grttn is, but a 
mere privation of cold from iniesiiue conimo- 
tiouof the elcioenlary particlebof the aubpiance 
heated : while at the same time, Dr. llen.cbel 
has endeavoured to re-establi^sh the theory that 
there are frigorilic as well as calorific rays is- 
suing in all directions through the heavens; 
ami hence to re''Ugcit;ite the physical bv.‘-tcin of 
Democritus and Kpicurus m several of its 
most important |X)ints. 

Nothing appears at first sigb.t more directly 
contradictory to the common opinion of cold 
bcinij only relative, and only a negative term 
iniplving the abstraction of heat, than the fucts 
which shew the apparent ra<liatitm, absorpthm, 
and rc iVsion of colil ; the evidence of whicli 
fiiancU on tin- same gioinul as the eonesponding 
inoiioiis urh<.ar, namclY, on the ribC tir fall of 
the tltcrmomeicr. If the rise of the lifpMr on 
the scale of a thennumeter, whose (uilb is 
placed ill the focus of a mirror, be conridcred 
as a proof of the propvd.ii<)n of certain calorific 
rays from a di taut heated surface, and their 
subsequent rcllevion according to the laws of 
catoptrics ; the sinking of the same thermo- 
meter liepjor under similar cir'iinistnnres of 
position, when t!ie surface which before was 
sensibly hotter than ilic atmosphere is now 
sensibly colder, would K*cm fi om a parity of 
reasoning to indicate the propulsion and re- 
iU'xion of frigoritic rays. 

(jct us attend to the cxpeTiiucnls of Sanssnre 
and Pictet, as thc> relatv* to the rejection of 
heat, and the apparent radiation of cold. 

'Inese two philosophers having made a ball 
of iron of A4 millimetres, or two inches dia- 
ineier, of a strong red heat, left it to cool gra- 
dually to the point where it wjs no longer lu- 
minous, even in a ilarl. place. They had pre- 
tiiaidy (ii'poK’d nvn concave mirrors, the one 
rippo‘‘itc to the <jtlier, at ahont 4 metre or 12 
bet disnuire ; and then fixed the ball in the 
fbtii'* of the one, while an air-tljer;i)on)Cter 
was hedd at the fociia of the other. The 
cdiatiihcr where the experiment was j>erform{*il 
was completely close, and every p-ccauiion hud 
been taken to reiiuivo nil th;it might occusioii 
accidental variations in the loin perati ire of the 
air. Immediately as the. ball was placed at its 
locus, the thermometer which occupied the 
other, and which previously ^lood at 4 degrees 
above zero, began to rise, and in fj minutes ar- 
rived at 14i degrees, while a second Iheniio- 
meter saspeniierJ out of that focus, at the same 
distance from the ball and from the observei, 
mounted only to 6 degrees : whence it results, 
that in this experiment the reflexion of the ra- 
diant caloric had elevated the temperature Hi 
degrees. To remove still farther the suspicion 
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that this phenomenon was the effect of a light 
imperceptible to the eyes, Pictet has repeated 
the experiments by simstituting for the ball of 
iion a phial full of boiling water, when the 
theriiioinctcr situated at the other focus indi- 
cated an elevation of teai}H^rature of more than 
one degree. 

These exjwrimcnls have been followed by 
another that is very curious, and capable of im- 
posing upon an observer little versed in these 
topics, who had not btHm persuaded before- 
htind that cold cannot be reflected. The ap- 
paratus Inning been disposed as in the preced- 
ing experiments, an air-iherinomelcr was 
placed at the focus of one of the mirrors, and a 
phial full of snow at the focus of the other; im- 
inetlialcly the thcrnioiwcter descended several 
degrees, and then mounird again as soon as the 
phial w;is taken away : the vessel having been 
ag:iin placed at the locus of the same mirror, 
some nitiic acid was poured upon the snow, 
and the angnicntation of cold which resulted 
caii.wd liic tbcnnumeier to descend a or (idc- 

'I'he first moment wa.<: that of surprise; but 
the cxplitMtitin of the plienomenon soon fol- 
lowed. To coiTiprcheiKl it, let us irientally 
suppress »bv* two mirrors; then the «ame thing 
will happen to the thcruioineter as to the sur- 
rounding bodies, that is to say, it will yield a 
part of Its caloric, whit:h will be continually 
coniniunicute-l to the snow, in virtue of tbc’ai- 
finity by ubseb it attracts to itself that fluid : 
another (juanliiy of caloric will e**cape from the 
thermometer under the n'diaiU form, and will 
distribute itself between the vessel and the sur- 
routidiiig bodies. Let us now restore the two 
mirrors to their places ; then the portion of ra- 
diant caloric which had been thrown oil' for 
the snow, falling upon tb.c mirror at whose 
focus Uie tlierinonicier is femnd, will he reflect- 
ed tiAvards the other mirror, and thence to the 
scssci, ’Ahicli will speedily absorb it ; and this 
cil’ect which will he continually re|KMting, wiM 
cletfimine a much more ahuiidanl and rapid 
emusion id’ radiant cidoric supplied by the 
ihermonietcT, than thai wliich would have ob- 
tained without the iiiitiwnlion of the mirror*. 
\Vc have Iwre the same adi vantage to diminish 
the heat of the llicnnometcr as we have to in- 
crease it, when, instead of a Lmly colder than 
it, there is placed at the focus of the mirror one 
that is holler; only, in the experiment of the 
phial of snow, the rays of calorie pursue a route 
opposite to that which it would nave followed 
in the experiment of the heated ball ; and it is 
this change of direction that imposes on the 
imagination, presenting to it a true reflexion of 
caloric under the appearance of a reflected cold. 
{Ilauy's Philus. vol. ii.) 

•Mr. Leslie also found, not only the same 
effect in this experiment, but tliat the action of 
a cold radiating surface upon the tin rcflecUJr 
])roduce<l exactly the same proixirtional efiect 
upon tiie differential thermometer as the hot 
radiating surface, only in the op)X)sitc direction 
of the scale. The dltlcrential tltermoineler, 
which is always at zero when both balbs are 
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^ually lieatcd, is bcautifullycalculatcd to shew 
tills slViking i:.\pcriuicnt. Thus, if ilic differ- 
nice of temperature between the heat-rad’atiiig 
Ssubstniicc and the atmosphere be (iO degrees, 
and if this raises the theriiiometcr 4.5 degrees, 
the same difl’crence between the cold-rad fating 
substance and the atmosphere will sink the 
thermometer 45 degrees, and bo in proportion; 
so that a cold of l(j degrees will sink the ther- 
mometer 12 degrees; for (iO: 45 : : tO* : 12. 
{Lt'siic an Heat), 

Avery great degre'j of cold may be produced 
by mixing together d liferent solids, which sud- 
denly become liquid. Hut as such mixtures 
arc often cmployc/l in clicinistry, in order to be 
able to expose bodies to the inlliiencc of a low 
temperature, it will be worth while to enu- 
merate the dilferent sidislunces wiiich may be 
employed fur that purpose, and the degree of 
cold which each of them is capable of pro- 
ducing. Thci first person who made e.xoeri- 
nieiilh on freu/ing mixtures wah Fahrenlieit. 
Hut llie subject \\ .is iinicli more couipleiely in- 
\estigated by Mr. Walker, in a publish- 

ed in tlie Hnliosopl'iieal Trims.'iCLi()}i> for l/.q.j. 
Since that time several curious a«luitio!is li.ivc 
Ix'eii made by prolessor l/»\vit/, particularly 
the iiitrodiiction of nmriat of lime, which pro- 
duces a \ery great degree of cold when mixed 
with snow*. The experinienlb of laiwitz have 
been lately vepe.ited and extended by Mr. 
Walker. The result of all these cxperiiucuts 
may he seen in the following tabic. 

Tal)le of freezing- mixtures. 

Mixtures. Thermometer sinks. 

]Kirls. 

]. IMiiriat of aniiiionia 5^ 

Nitre 5 

Water l(i 

2. Miiriui of ammonia .5 

Nitre h 

Sul|jhal of soda 8 

VV'^atcr 1() 

3. Nitrat of ammonia 1 

AVater 1 

4. Nitrat of ammonia 
C'arbouat of soda 
AVater 

b Solphat of soda 
Diluted uitrie .icid 
(). Sulphat of soda 
Muriat of ammonia 
Nitre 

Diluted nitric acid 
7* Sulphat of soda 
NMtrat of ammonia 
Diluted nitric acid 

8 . Phosphat of soda 
Diluted nitric acid 

9. Phospliat of soda 
Nitrat of ammonia 
Diluted nitric acid 

10. Sulphat of soda 
Muriatic acid 

1 1 . Sulphat of soda 5 # « ^ 

Diluted sulphuric acid 4 j 


From 50^ to lu° 


From .50 to 4 


From 50 to— !• 




rom 50 to — 7 


^ I From 50 to — 3 

^1 

t iFrom 50 to —10 

4j 

e: 

From 50 to — 14 
' From 50 to — 12 
J^From 50 to— 21 

I 

From 50 to 0 


j I From 32 to d 
2 1 From 32 to — 60 
From 32 to— *51 


12 . Snow 
('ommon salt 

13. Muriat of lime 
Snow 

14. I^otash 
Snow 

15. Snow 1 ( ^ 

i)iliued sulphuric acid I J ^ 

16*. Snow or iiouiided ice 2 ) 

Conmionsall , { I'rom 0 to-5 

17. Snow ^diluted nit. acid From 0 to — 1-6 

18. Muriat of lime 2 ) .. . ..r 

Snow , Jl'rouiOto-06 

1 9. Snow or pounded ice 
('oiniuon salt 
Muriat of aiiimoiiia 

anil nitre 

20. Snow 2 

DiliittxJ sulphuric acid 1 > From— 10 to — 56 
Diluted nitric acid J j 

21. Snow or pounded icc 12 1 

Com mo: 1 salt .5 J- From— 1 8 to — 25 

Nitrat of .iminonia .5 ) 

22. Muriat of lime 3 > 1- 

Sno.v 1 i l’«>‘«-40to-73 

‘II j Ffom-CSto-iJl 




^Froin — 5 to— 18 
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In order to produce these elVects, the salts 
employed must be fresh ehr\siaili/.etl, and newly 
reduced to a >ery line )>owder. 'I'he \esflcls iti 
which the fiee/.ing mixiure is made should be 
very tliiiu and just large enough to hold it, and 
the matoriaU should be mixed together as 
quickly as nossible. 

In the Philosophical Transactions for 1801, 
p. J3.5, there IS a t.ibk* d\cu, divided into clas- 
ses: in tiic f.rMt rank oi'mc'ie clashes of mixtures, 
Mr. Walker has not specified the temperature 
at which the materials were previous 10 mix- 
ing ; tlie reiuler being informed, in a paragraph 
which immediately follows the liible, that it is 
immaterial, the result being the stinie as stated 
ill the table, whatever may be the tenijicrature 
of the materials at mixing. So that it is not 
requisite to sjjecify the temperatures at which 
it was supposed to he necessary the materials 
should he prexions to mixing, in order to pro- 
duce the cll’ecls slated. 

Cold. J/seffaison numah . — This is a 
suhjcrl that yet opens a wide field for specula- 
lion. Difiercnl animals, it is well known, will 
endure very didcrent degrees of cold without 
injury : the cause of this has never hitherto 
been fully ascertained, nor the diiVereni kinds 
of animals regularly classified. Some animals 
})^rish suddenly upon the approach of intense 
cold ; others on the contrary instead of perish- 
ing, arc only thrown into a state of lethargic 
insensibility, from which they rcvi\c upon tlie 
return of warm weather and the stimulus of 
its genial heat. Even thfese last liave not yet 
been regularly arranged upon any sciciitijic 
principle. Sbme again will endnfe very h- 
initcd degrees both of heat and cohl ; otiujs' 
require very high degrees of heat, and arc de- 
stroyed by a soiall portion of cold ; a third sort 
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v/\\\ endure n very intense degree of cold, and 
are killed by trivial accessions of heat } nhiio a 
fourth kind on the contrary will exist through- 
out almost tlie largest scale of atmosphere we 
can conceive, and brave with equal power the 
extremes of heat and frigidity ; and these, in 
some instances animals of the lowest, and in 
others, of the highest and most perfecl kind. 
Let IIS support these observations by a few 
examples. 

insects for the mo^t part die instantly noon 
the approach of severe cold ; a few , bm c»nly a 
few, |K)S 5 ess the priviU-gc of being thrown into 
a preser\ative torpidity. Most infiisory ani- 
malcules do theraine: tb> y know nutlnng of 
winter-sleep, except in a tew, and indeed a very 
few, inslai:ces. The experinienls of ^i|)alall- 
zani and Muller, are fully in proof of tnis as- 
sertion. Such facts would load us to conceive 
that it was the two lowest orders of animals 
that died most speedily upon exposure to cold; 
and that follow ing the scale in its ascent, those 
nearest in make to insects and worms, wimld 
shew the ncM facility of destruction upon frigid 
application?, and that man as being at the head 
of the scale, would evince the greatest tenacity 
to life of ail animals whatever. But this is by 
no means the ease ; for man himself perishes, 
like iiirccts and worms, without any |)rt*ser\*a- 
tive torpidity whatever ; at least the ' instances 
to the eonirarv arc as few in man as in worms 
and insects, aiul {icrhaps still fewer i while on 
the contrary, iiie animals chieHy protected by 
llii» wonderful and most curious power, arc 
those which rank far below the first, and very 
little abo\e the two last, such as frpgs, toads, 
lizards ; the hedge-hog, land-tortoise, marmot, 
dormouse, various species of the rat tribe, and 
perhaps several genera of birds. 

What then is tiie peculiar character by which 
liybernating aiiinuils, or those ca)jah|f*'of pre- 
serving life by loipi.iity, are to be distinguish- 
ed } And here again wc appear to be completely 
out at sea, witliout helm or compass. The 

S jneral answer, derived indeed from M. de 
ufTon, is, tliat these are all cold-bloodul ani- 
mals: and that the peculiarity we reier to pro- 
ceeds from this circumstance, it is not a tact, 
however, that all hyberiiMtlng animals, nor 
even perhaps that tiie greater number of ih'-iii, 
are p^ld-blofxled ; while on the contrary, there 
are va^ijius kini)« of cold-blooded animals that 
are destitute of this provisir -n. Many species of 
the \iper tribe, though cold-hloodecl animals, 
die at once, without torpidity, upon application 
of extreme cold : fishes seldom evince torpi- 
dity ; and though toods and lizard** are coM- 
blooded animals, marmots and bats possess 
warm blood certainly; ard perhaps nedge- 
hogs ; to say nothing of the swallow and other 
torpid birds. 

To pursue this subject, however, would be 
to wander too far from the point immediately 
before us. Yet it is a subj^t of very consider- 
able imjiortance. What is thecaWof this 
preservative torpidity evinced by hylx'rnating 
animals? Is it a cause derived from habit, as 
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mniutained by Mr. Gough; or dependant alone 
upon a gradual augmentation ot cold, as ad- 
vanced by M. Du Pont de Nemours ? Is it 
confined to peculiarity of organic structure, or 
may all aiiiiiiais become benefited by it mioii 
its proper application ? Will torpidity dek^iid 
man against tlie eiiects of severe cold, as well 
as the inarinoL ; supply the purpose of fund ; 
and restrain the viui principle from flight? 
Tlit.se questions arc ratlier connected with the 
theories of Stekp and of Wixter sleef, 
than wiih the present urtielu; and under those 
terms vve shall prosecute this highly important 
subject. In the iiieun time, the reader may 
consult the ex]>laiiation of buih sleep and 
wintci -sleep, is ai^cn in Mr. Good's Notes to 
his Translation of Lucretius, vot. ii, 137 — 141 ; 
and 14B — 14(} : in which he endeuvouris to as- 
sign the cause of the exiraurdinjiry preservation 
oi lifc exhibited in the case of Mrs. Woodcock, 
who continued buried under a drift of snow 
near Caiubildge for eight days without susten- 
ance of any kind : as also the cause of other 
phenomena of a similar kind. 

Whut are the utmost limits of cither heat or 
cold in which animal life can exist, is also a 
cjiuslion tlial has never yet been rlctermrncd, 
Man himself is capable of enduring ver\ won- 
del ful degrees both of heat and cold. Many 
persons associated togetiicr for the purpose of 
cxpt'rnncnt, ha\e home a roomlicaieil to 
210'^ 211® of Fahrenheit, which last .is 
only one degree below the boiling point. Sir 
Charles Blagden (i^hil. 1’rans.) bore a heat of 
2(n)® : llie ovcn-glr!s in sfMnc|)aru. of Germany 
have home a heat of 2.^7'^ for a quarter of an 
hour, and one girl supporud it augmented to 
284° without inconvenience. Logs have ex- 
i.5Ud without apparent incjuurnience in v.'U)®; 
and a species of tsrnia has been found uli\e in a 
boiled carp. 

Man on the contrary is capable of enduring 
as extraordinary extremes of cold as be is of 
hnt. lloerbaavc eoi.ecived that the utmost 
degi<*c of cold that could- tike jilace was zero 
in Fahrciilieil's tliermnineter, or 14 j below 
freezing in lleduiniir’s, at which point he re- 
marks, that men, animab, and vegetables, soon 
perish. 'I’his great man, however, was mis- 
tj.keu. Fahrenlicit's thcrinoincter, in eoine 
winters at St. Petersburgh, has fallen 2(j°, and 
once 33° below 0. The cold at Quebec has 
o»*ca8iqnally sunk it to 42°. Mauperlius en- 
dured it at Tornao as low as .0 1°. But even all 
this can bear no comparison with the cold 
sometimes endured in many parts of Silicria, as 
Tomsk, Kirenga, Jencseik, where the thermn- 
meler has been seen at (jO®, 1 2S°, and c\ en 1 78°, 
below 0 : in all which cases rospiratioii is ac- 
companied with prorligious pain, and seems to 
fill tne lungs as with boiling oil ; while from 
the increased clasticiiy of the air, the surround- 
ing rocks and trees often split with reports like 
cannon. 

But these are isolated facts : whnt result has 
the physiologist drawn from them ? The com- 
mon coAclusio)! is, that man is capable of liv- 



inc In a larger scale of temperature than any 
other animal : and one of the theories offered to 
account for this conclusion is, lliat he secretes a 
larger portion of sensorial power, which tliua 
arms him equally against ail extremes. It is 
unnecessary to examine into the truth of this 
theory, fur tlic conclusion itself is false, which 
it is purposely built to support, insects of va* 
nous kinds will live in boiling water, w.hich 
man cannot do ; hut then these insects cannot 
in general ciulure the cold surtuined by Liaii : 
yet the hydrophil (water' beet it) and frogs, can 
endure l>otii; tlie severest frost only torpi ties, 
but does not kill them ; and they have been 
known to exist in boiling water witi.out appa- 
rent incoiiveiiii-nce. Thcic is a s|)ecicsof iit- 
fusory aniinalcnlc, particularly examined by 
Spalancani, th t is nCM-r hatched but when 
the infusion is at the point of fret/nij^, ; and yet 
this same s|)ecies by repcaUxl triaU appeared 
capable of existing in a boiling heat, amt of re- 
taining life Ijcumd every other sjiecies of ani- 
ixialciji's exposed to the same intensity. 

We know iioiliing of the cause of ail this; 
worms, insects, animals; alt, and equally af- 
ford proofs of the most extraordinary tenacity 
to life; anil all and etpi.illv attain, in other 
genera or liibes, afford proofs t>f the m'lhi easy 
ilestruction by a simple chac.gc of temperature. 
Tlu’s#* observations may he extended to the ve- 
getable world ; how niaoy tUousuiidh of our 
most beautiful plants cun oiily be reared in (he 
heat of a stove! how many are there that will 
endure the heat of a store, and yet not he de- 
stroyed by external frost i ’Fhe fuchsia, in se- 
veral of its .- jK’oics, alloixis us proofs of this last 
remade : whilst the winter aconile, liverworts 
of various kinds, the hepuiica nobdi*' (a species 
of narcissus), black hcllcliore, and terrostrinl 
mosses, like tire aliove animalcule noticed by 
Sj)ulanzani, only horn ish, become impregnat- 
ed, and fructify amidst the rigours of winter. 
See the articlesStEbP and Winter sLF.f<p. 

Cold, in veteriiiury science, a disease, not 
essentially diflcrcut from that of the same name 
in human medicine, pnxluced by a sudden 
change of the atmosphere, and affecting the 
animal either locally or geneTally. I’he most 
common causes are new nnaired btablcs, change 
of stable from warm to cold, doors or windows 
suddenly thrown open and continued so at un- 
reasonable limes, currents of air improperly ad- 
mitted, cxjiosnrc to the nigh i-air, being” suf- 
fered to stand still in the cold air iniiiiedialcly 
from a hot stable, or, when in a state of per- 
spiration, the unnatural practice of washing 
horses in such a stale with cold water at any 
season, sudden turning out to grass from warm 
keeping, damp br)dy-doths or saddle-pads. 

It is to the interest of every proprietor, how- 
ever poor, to bo provided witli some kind of 
covering to throw over his horse's loins, on any 
sudden transition from heat to cold ; it must 
also he remcmber^l, that a horse which works 
ami runs at grass (in cold seasons more particu- 
larly) ought never to he curried, which renders 
his body too susceptible of impression from the 
air ; «’#ch should only be rubbed with wisps. 


Should a horse take cold at grass, it is infinitely 
better to house him by night, in a state of mo- 
derate warmth, and allow a icw niaslics and 
warm water, from which trcatniLMit lie wilt most 
probably be ready to brave the weather again, 
111 a sound and healthy state, in the course of a 
few days, than to sullorhim to languish uiiiidsl 
the damps of the soil, with a running at the 
nose, wnich may coutiiuic for months. The 
usual ohjcotioii to this );i':ictice is, th.ti it in- 
duces a lender habit, wliich arginuent is 
much used ngaiii'^t clothing in colds; but 

we have always o!)ser\ ed, tlut tlie animal bod» « 
under the infl'iu ncc of ohsiructed per«pirjnion, 
is still more liable to an arcession or incr»v.\c of 
catarrh from that wry account, and by no 
means so much soafler the disease has sulisidctl, 
and the vessels are less dislciuled ; which is an 
answer to the objection in both cases. 

Horses which arc cx}i»sc\l to ail weathers, 
but whieh have si ill cniight cold, and yet can- 
not he spared from their con.sr.mt; duty, ought, 
on liic fir‘‘t appearance of l/iedi ea"-e, to Imvp; 
tloii-b:'*; allowed during iiielr Idionr, to love 
some blood, to have nitre in liieir v.- iter every 
night, en.i n cordid hall-drink. Tois is the 
iivi fortunate d{*»cii|ilion nf hordes wliieli is dc- 
8 ti*’al to undci;M> all the dreiuifnl evils of ne- 
glected and accu.nul .ted cal.irrli — rough, pleu- 
risy, asthma, yellows, rhcnmaii''m, glanders, 
con«ihnjtiun. 

The oiininon symptoms of a cold in a 
horse, in its first sijge, arc well known — 
cough, flischaiX'- of "lyiTiph, or Wiler from 
the eyes and nostrils, and occasionally hang- 
ing down the head. If attended to at ’first, as 
it ever ought in this land of rhcnnis, at any 
rate in cold seasons, the discise will iirimc- 
d«:itidy submit ; a few days', or even a single 
day's, warm treatment in the stable, a little 
additional clothing, warm water, and IU^\^hcs, 
generally do the business: the ves'^els, being 
relieved from a superfiuous lo.id, will contract, 
and fhe horse will not be liable to relapse on 
ex]K)siire to the air. Spirit, or salt of harts- 
horn, in wa^’in ale, sweetened with syrup of 
poppies. g:iveu twice a-day, is an cxcelbnir me- 
dicine ou die first nttark of a cold; but great 
care ought to be had that the dose of hartshorn 
he not too lar;;e, lest it excoriate the throat of 
the hi>rsc, and choke him. Two or tluee table- 
spoonfuls of the spirit may be given for n llo^e, 
in a quart or throe pints of beer : a pniper 
juflgmciit mav be iiTide by the taste of the 
drench. Or (lesh ground ginger, from two to 
four drachms, is an excellent substitute for the 
hartshorn. 

Should the disease, cither from neglect, the 
common cause, or sudden accident, be ofn i:iore- 
confirnicd and serious nature ; shoulrl there be 
a considerable discharge from the iu)stril.«, an 
iiiSamination of the glands uiufer tin* j;nvs, in- 
tended w'ith loss of appetite ; medical aid must 
he called in, or the business may be very te- 
dious, besides the risk of leasing in the couiti- 
tution the seeds of certain of the uios't duiiger- 
oua chronic diseases. 

It is generally a good practice to bleed n the 
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commencement, which ought to be repeated 
in a fe\v' if fever and fulness of the vessels 
iiulicale iliv necc'jsily. After which, rcfrigeranl 
anil demulcent balls of cream of tartar, jinn {.er- 
berrics, aiul liniioricc juice, disbolvcd in water, 
may be found highly salutary. 

COLDl’^NIA. In botany, u genus of the 
class tciundria tetragynia. CaKs tonr-ie.neil ; 
corol futuici'fonn ; styles four ; nuis iwo, two- 
cclled. One species only, a native of India. 
A depressed, annual pl.int, witn branches trail- 
ing oil the gruuml, about si\ inches from the 
root, with sinull, blue, scs^^ilc, axillary flowers, 
growing in clusters. 

GOLDING, a small town of North Jut- 
land, in Dciiniurh. Lat. 60 . 35 N. Lon. 10 . 
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CO'LDLV. ad. (fri)iii ro/t/.) 1 . Without 
heat. C. Without concern j inditlcreully ; 
negligently (NVi/'/). 

CO'l.lJNESS. s. (from crf/(/.) 1 . Want of 
heat (IJo//Ie). Unconcern ; frigidity of 
temper (y/oe/rc/-). .3. ('oyiiess ; want of kind- 
ness (Prior). 4. (’hastity (Pope). 

COLDSllIRH lUOIV, such as is brittle 
when it cold. See Ikon. 

('OLDSTRIilAM, a small market town of 
Bcrw’ick shire, in Scotland. Lat 66 . 30 N. 
Lon. 2. 5 W. 

GOLK. s. (capl, Saxon.) Cabbage. 

CoLE-sF.KD. Ill botany. See Brassica. 

Cole-rape. SccBrassica. 

Cole-wort. See Brassica. 

Coi.E-woRT (Sea.) Sec Crambe and 
Convolvulus. 

Cole-VjOUse. Inoniithologv. See Parus. 

COLh:BRO()Kl)ALK, oii'lhe hanks of 
the Severn, in Shropshire, is a winding glen, 
between two vast hills, which break into vari- 
ous forms, being all thickly co\ered, and form- 
ing beautiful sheets of banging woods. Here 
are the ino‘)t considerable iron works in JCng- 
land. “ 'J he noise of the forges, mills, &c.” 
says Mr. Young, '* with all their vast nia- 
chiiierv, the flames bursting from the funiiiee*-, 
with the burning of coal, and the smoke of 
the limekilns, are altogether horiihly suhlinie.” 
Twa bridges entirely made of cast-iron, which 
have been thrown over the Severn. V'iu* the^r 
scenes a still nearer resemblance to the id- as in 
xon)uit|;c. There is, alto, in the dale u reinark- 
able spripg of fossil tar, or petroleum, wbicli 
has yielded a vast f|uaiitity of that .substance; 
but it is now' much diminished. A work, for 
obtaining a similar kind of tar, fo ni the con- 
densed smoke of pit- coal, lias been erected in 
the dale. 

COLEOPTKRA. Coleopterous insects, 
(from xflXfOf, a sheath or shell, and w-rtgev, a 
wing.) The first order of iii'^eets in Linneus's 
zoological system; thus ordinal Iv characterised; 
wings four, the upper crustaceous with a 
straight suture ; giving the appearance of being 
covered with crustaccous shells. See Z*.^o- 
1.0GY. 

COl-ERATN, a town of T.ondoiiderry, in 
Ireland, which sends two members to parlia- 
aHlpt. Lat. 6^. 1(> N. Lon. (i. 30 W. 


COLES (Elisha), an English lexicographer 
born ill Northampionsliire, and brought up M 
Oxford. 11c afterwards bicainc an usher in 
Merchant Taylors’ school; but died in Ire- 
land nlHiiU ICiSO. He wrote several useful 
books, particularly an English-Latin Diction- 
ary, in 8V0. which has gone through many 
editions. 

CX;LK.Sllir.L, a town of Warwickshire, 
with a markci on Wednesdays, i-at. 5V. 32 
N. Lon. I . .1.3 W. 

COLbORl), a town of (floiiccstcrshire, 
with a imirkci on Tuesdays. Du. .31. 48 N'. 
Lon. U. -40 \\'. 

C'OL(»IA'l’, a gantlet, which the Turks 
carry in war. 

COl.K'A. (ro//(7/, staXixij, from xu^sv, the 
colon, one of the large iiiusiines). U'lic colic. 
It is known by a pain iu the belly, and a sen- 
sation like a twisting loniid the nuicl, atiendrd 
witli vomiting and cosli\cne.‘‘S. I'liis genu.s uf 
di>eases is arranged by Chdien in the cl is*, neu- 
roses, and other spasnii. 'i'lu* species of colic 
are; I. C'oliea spasmodica, arising troin sp;»«io. 
2. (\>lica pietoniirn, the p.imler’.s, or De\oii- 
shiie, or while lead ro lie, which arises I'rcmi 
the poison of white lead, ami is smeeidcd I v 
pais\ of the hands. 3. Colica slircorea, wliicfi 
]s coininon to pel sons oi u costive liahil of 
body. 

(‘O'LlCiv. «. A fleeting the bowels (yl////.). 

COl.l P] 1 1 UM . a name given by Athemeii.^, 
and 5.01UC other authors, to coarse bread made 
of meal with the. bian among it, and such aa 
is eaten by the poorer people in most countries. 
The woid* is derived from a liinh, and 

ifi, strength, and is a very expressive word, as 
this tort of bread makes ju-ople robust and 
strong, and is greatly preferable to any other 
kind for |K’op!e of strong constitutions, who ute 
hard labour, or imicb exercise. 

COLlll, an oflirer in (’liina, who may pro- 
perly be called an inspcclor, luiving an i \e 
over wbat pastes in every court or tribunal ui 
the empire. In order to render him impar- 
tial, he is kept independent, hy having his po«>t 
for life. The power of the cdlirs is sneh, that 
they make even the princes ui the blood Ireiii- 
l;ie. 

(■(HJSI’L'M, or CoLiSiKUM, in the an- 
eienl areliiieciuie, an oval umpbiiheatre, built 
at Koine l»y \ espasian, in tbe place w here stood 
the ba.'>c)n of Nero's gilded house. 

COLllS. (oly. In zoology, a genus of 
the class ;ive.s, order passeres. * Bill .diort, 
thick, convex above, flat beneath; luiperimii:- 
dihle bent down at the tip; nostril.-, small at 
the ba^e of the bill, and nearly covered with 
feathers; tongue jagged at t lie tip; tail long, 
wedged. Seven species; chiefly nuiives of the 
Caiie ofSein’gal. 

COLI.AI'.llT (Adrian), an eminent en- 
graver who flourished alioiit 16.30, was horn at 
Antwerp. After having learned in his own 
country the hrst principles of engraving, ho 
went to Italy, vvhere lie n sideil some lime to 
perfect himself in drawing. lie worked en- 
tirely with the graver, iu a firm neat ,styh^ 
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kat rather stiff and dry. The vast number of 
plates executed by his liand sufficiently evince 
the facility with which he engraved; and 
though exceedingly neat, yet they are seldom 
highly finished. 

CoLLAERT (ITans or John), son to the 
foregoing, was also an excellent artist. He 
drew and engraved exactly in the style of his 
father; and was in every respect criiial to liiin 
ill merit. He inu?l ha\e been very old when 
he. died; for his prints are datnl iVoiii I. ^>.55 to 
He assisted his father in all his great 
works, and engraved besides a prodigious nuiii- 
her nf pl;»tes of various subjects. l)p.e of 
his best prints is Moses striking the rock, a 
large print, lengthwise, from Liunliert J..om- 
bard. A great minibrr of small figure/ arc in- 
tnaluced imo this jiriut; and they are ad- 
mirably well executed r the beads are fine, 
and the drawing very correct. 

To v,a. {collifp^us, I^t.) To 

close so as that one side touches the other 
(Arhulhmt). 

COLLA'PSION. (from col/npse.) I . The 
act of closing or collapsing. 2. The state of 
\esst.Is 

CIO'LLAU. s. {roltdrr, Latin.) 1. A ring 
of metal piU round the neck (Dri/drn). i?. 
The part of the harness that is fast-Mjed abf»ut 
the horse’s neck {Siwhjicmr), 3, The part of 
the drv^s that siirroimds the neck. 4. To s/ip 
the (Collar. To gcM free; to escape {Spen.). 
*. J CoM.AK Ilf Bruini, is the quantity bound 
lip in one parcel. 

(!7ollar, in Roman antiquity, a sort of 
chain jiiit generally round the iicek of slaves 
that had ran away, after they were taken, with 
an inscription round it, intiiiintiiig their being 
deserters, and requiring their being restored tg 
their jiropcr owners, itte. 

('ollar, in a more modern sense, an orna- 
rncut consiirting of a cl:ain of gold, cnaiueiled, 
frequently set with cyphers or other devices, 
with the badge of the onler hanging at the 
bottom, wore by ibo kniglilsof several military 
orders over their sliouklefs, on (he iiianiie, and 
its iigiirc drawn round their armories. 

Tims, the rolfar of the order of the garter 
consists of SS, with rosis enamelled red, with 
a garter enamelled blue, and the George at the 
bottom. 

Collar (Knights of the), a military order 
in the republic of Venice, called also the 
order of St. Mark, or the medal. The doge 
and the senate confer this order; the knights 
bear no particular habit, only the collar, 
which the doge puts around their necks, 
with a medal, whereon ^ is represented the 
winged lion of the republic. 

Co L L A R • B K A M , ill carpeiitrjs the beam that 
is framed acr<;ss between two principal rafters. 

CoLLAR-BONK. .V. Til# claviclc; the hones 
on c^ch side the neck (/f wmrt/i). 

To Co'llar. V. a, (from the noun.) 1. To 
seize by tlie collar ; to take by the throat, t?. 
To Collar beef or other meat; to roll it up, 
and bind it with a string or collar. 

7v COLLATE. (f. {fiollatumi Latin.) I. 
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To compare one thing of the same kind with 
another (iSV;kM). 2. To cxamiin?; if nothing 
be wanting. 3. To bestow; to confer {Taylor). 
4. To place in an ecclesiastical benefice (At* 
terhury). 

COLLAn'ERAL. a. (con and latus, Lat.) 
1. Side to side (Milton), 2. llMiinlug parallel. 
3. Diffused on either side (Milton). 4. Those 
that stand equal in relalion to some common 
ancestor (Ayliffc). b. Not direct; not im- 
mediate (Shakspeare). (i. (kmcurreiil (Attcr^ 
bury). 

Collateral, in a legal sense, is ttken 
ftir .iny tiling that hangeth by the si«ie of an- 
other, whereto it relates ; a . a collateral as- 
surance is lliMt inslrument which is made over 
and aVjove me deed iiatsf, for the performance 
of co\'.nants, hctw'een man and man; thus 
culled as being external, and without the nainre 
and c«‘'?nec of the coicaiant. 

COLLATEHALLV. ad, I. Side by side 
(U’ilkiHs). 2. Indirectly (Dry Jen). 3. In 
collateral relation. 

C'C^LL ACTION, s. (coUath, I^atin.) 1. 
Th.‘ act ofconreiriug or lie.-^iowing (l/uy), 2. 
Comparison <d‘c)iic copy, or of one thing of the 
same kiml, with nra'ilier (Grew), 3. A repast; 
a treat l‘*f.s than a fea^t. 

Collation, in the canon law, the giving 
or bestowing of a benciiceori a clergyman by a 
bishop, who has it in hh own gift or patronage. 
It differs from institution in tliis, that iiistiiu- 
lion is performed by the bithop, upon the pre- 
sentation of niiotlier, and collation is his own 
act of presentation: and it difVereth fioin a 
cuimnon presentation, as it is the giving of the 
church to the person, and presentation is the 
giiiiig or offering of the person to the clmrch. 
But collation supplies the place of presentation 
and iii'^titiition; and umoimts to the same as 
insiitiition where the bishop is both patron and 
ordinary. 

Collation of seals, denotes one seal 
set on the same label, on llie reverse of an- 
other. 

COLLATITIOUS. a. (coUalituis, Latin.) 
Done bv tlie contribution of many. 

COLLAl’l VE HJLNElflCES, those wbiclx 
are in the gift of the ordinaries, and within 
their own jurisdiclioii^ in which case there 
need no prcsi illation, but the ordinary eoliates 
or institute.^ the clerk, and sends Inm to the 
archdeacon, or other person, whose office is to 
induct him. 

CDLLA^'rOR. s, (from collate.) 1. One 
that compares copies, or manuscripts. 2. One 
who presents to un ecclesiastical benefice 
{AylUfe). 

^oCOLLAU'D. V. a. {coUaudo, Lat.) To 
join in praising, 

COLLEAGUE, s, (coUega, I^tin.) A 
partner in office or employment {Swift). 

To CoLLE^\GUE• V. a. To unite with. 
(S/iahpcare). 

To COLLE'CT. V. a. (ro/Zec/wwi, Latin.) 
l.To gather together; to bring into one place 
( IVatts). 2. To draw many units or numbers 
into one sum (Loc'Av). 3* To gain fromob- 
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scrvation (Skakspcare), 4. To Infer as a con- 
sequence; to gather from premises {Locke), 
5. To Collect himself. To recover from 
surprise {Shakspeare^ . 

Collect, in the liturgy of the church of 
Eiigl:intl, and the mass of the Romanists, de- 
notes a pnijer acconamodnted to any particular 
tlav, occasion, or the like. 

In the general, all the prayers in each oflTice 
are called collccis; either becaii.'c the priest 
speaks in the name of the whole assembly, 
whose sciuiincnts and desires he sums by tfie 
word oremus, let us pray, as is observed by pope 
Innocent III. or because those prayers are of- 
fered wlieii the ]}coplcare assciiihicil together; 
which is the opinion of Pamelius on Tcrtul- 
lian. 

'rhe roii'rrcgation itself is in some ancient 
authors called collect. 

The popes Ct'lasius and Grcgoiy' arc said to 
have hren the who established collects. 
Despense, a (locmr of the faculty of Paris, has 
an express tremisc on collects,* their origin, 
atitiquity, aiuh. Tn, &c. 

COLl.IXTA'NEOUS. a. (collectnyieus, 
Latin.) (iatiiercd up together; collected. 

COj.l^K'CTlHLb. a. {from collect.) That 
may he g.alurcd from the premises by just cou- 
scniienc'js (liTotnii). 

(X)l..LK'CT10N. s. (from collect,) 1. Tlie 
act of gathering together. 2. The things gather- 
ed {Addhon), fL The act of deducing conse- 
quences {I looker), 4. A coiisectary deduced 
from premi'^es {Hooker), 

COLLECTITIOUS. «. {colleclilius. Lit.) 
Gathered up. 

COLI-.li'CTIVE. a. (colleclif, Prcnch.) 1. 
Gathered into one ma*5s; aggregated; accii- 
nuilativc {Jluitls). 2. Employc<l in deducing 
consequences; argumentative (/^roren). 3. A 
collective noun expresses a mulutudc, though 
itself be singular; as a company. 

CX)LLJ^'CTI VELY. ad. In u general mass; 
in a body ; not singly {Hale), 

(X)LLE'CTOR. s, {collector j Latin.) I. A 
gatherer; he that collects scattered things to- 
gether. 2. A compiler {Addhon). 3. A tax- 
gatherer {Temple), 

Collector, in electricity, h a sn):ill ap- 
pendage to the prime condiiciiu of the electri- 
cal machine, and generally consisting of pointed 
wires, aliixed to that ciid of the prime con- 
ductor which stands contigaous to the gla^s 
globe, or cylinder, or other electric of the 
inachine. Us ollice is to receive the elvctiir ity, 
whether positive or negative, from the e.xciied 
electric, much more readily liiari the hhint end 
of the prime conductor would be able to re- 
ceive it without that appenciage. See Elec- 
tricity. 

COLLE'GATARY. s. (from con and Ic^a- 
tunif Latin.) A person to whom is left a legacy 
in common with others {Chamherf). 

C(yLLEGI2. 8. {collegium, l.atin.) !. A 
coimriuiilty; a number of persons living by 
some common rule {Dry den), 2. A society 
of men set apart for learning, or religion {Ha.J, 

The house in which the collegians reside. 
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4. A college, in foreign universities, is a lee* 
ture read in public. 

College, an assemblage of several liodies 
or societies or of several persons into one so- 
ciety. College, among the l^oinans, served 
indifferently for those employed in the offices 
of religion, of government, the liberal and even 
mechanical arts and trades; so that, with 
them, the word signified what we call a cor- 
|)oration or company. 

College, an* institution among the 
moderns, founded on the model of the ancient 
colleges. Such arc the three colleges of the 
empire, viz. the College of' Electors, or their 
Deputies, assembled in the diet of Rcuisbon. 
College of Princes; the bofly of princes, or 
their deputies, at the diet of Ratisboii. CoL 
lege of Cities, is, in like manner, the hofly of 
deputies Avhich the imperial cities sent to* the 
diet. College of Cardinals, or the Sacred Col^ 
lege; a body composed of the three orders of 
cardinals. Sec Cakdt.vals. 

College is also used for a public place en- 
dowed with certain revenues, wliere the several 
parts of learning are taught. An assemblage 
of several of these collegi*s constitute an uni- 
versity. The erection of colleges is part of tin? 
royal * prerogative, and not to be done without 
the king’s licence. The eetablishmcnt of col- 
leges or nnhersilies is a remarkable period in 
literary history. The schools in cathedrals and 
monasteries confined themselves chiefly to the 
teaching of grammar : there w*cre only ono or 
two masters employed in that office. But, in 
colleges, professors* are np|X)inted to teach all 
the different i>arts of science. See IJ m i v e k - 
sity: see also Aberdeen, Cambridge, 
Edinburgh, Oxford, &c. 

College op Civilians, commonly call- 
ed Doctors Commons; a college founded by 
Dr. Harvey, dean of the arches, for the pro- 
fessors of the civil law residing in London : 
where usually, likewise, resides the judge of 
the arches uf Canterbury, judge of the ailmi- 
ralty, of the prerogative court, &:c. with other 
civilian's ; wlio ?t]l li\e, as to diet and lodging, 
in a collegiate manner, conunoning together, 
wlwnce t];« api e’lation of Doctors Commons. 

(’oLLi.cE (Gresham), or College op 
1'hilosophy; a college founded by sir 
Tlioina*^ Gresham, .'md endowed with tlie re- 
venue of the Ilmal Exchange: one mnicly of 
tills endowment ihc founder bequeathed to the 
mayor .ind aldermen of l^iidori and their sne- 
ccs-ors, in trust, that they should find four able 
|jcrsons to read, within the college, divinity, 
g^omeirj^; astronomy, and music. These are 
allowed each, besides lodging, 6()I. per annum, 
'rhe other nn'iiciy he left to the company of 
mercers, to find three more able pg||oii8, chosen 
by a comniitlee of that company, consisting of 
the mi.ster and throe wartlens, during their of- 
frjc, and eight of the court of assistants, to 
reau law, nhysic, and rhetoric, on tlie same 
terms; wdm. this limitation, that the several 
lecturers should read in term-time, every day 
in the week except Sundays ; in the morning 
ill Latin^ in the afternoon the same inoEn- 
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g ish: but that in music to he read only in 
nglish. J3y 8tli George HI. cap. 32. the 
building appropriated to this collc^ was taken 
down, anu the excise oilice erectecl in its room. 
Each of the professors is allowed 50l. per an- 
iiuiit, in lieuof theapnrimenls, &c. relinquish- 
ed by them in the college, and is permitted to 
marry, notwithstanding the restriction of sir 
Thouias (iresham’s will. The lectures arc 
now read in a room over the Royal Exchange; 
and I he city and mercers company are required 
to provide a proper place for tlial purpse. 

College op Heralds, commonly called 
the Heralds Oilice ; a corporation founded by 
a cl tarter of king Richard HI. who granted 
them several privileges, as to be free fnmi sub- 
sidies, tolls, oflices, &c They had a second 
charter from king Henry VI.; and a house 
built near Dfx tors Commons, by the carl of 
Derby* in the reign of king Henry VI 1. was 
given them by llie duke of Norfolk, in the 
r^ ij^ii of queen Mary, which house was rebuilt. 
This college is subordinate to the earl-inarshul 
of England. They are assistants to him in his 
court of chivalry, usually held in the common- 
hall itf the college. See Herald. 

College of IIerali^s in Scotland, 
consists of Lyon king at arms, six heralds, and 
5i\ piiraiiivunts, and a number of messengers. 
See Lyon. 

College (Royal Military), was instituted 
in 17<}f)t under the direction of twelve com- 
inissiuncrs, a governor and professor of inuthe- 
niuties. It consists of two departments ; the 
senior, established at High W'ycoinbc, and 
the junior at Great Marlow, in Ruckiiig- 
hamsiiire, each under the care of a coiniiuiiid- 
ant, sLiperintendant, and adjnuuit, and under 
the instruction of a niiinbcT of masters in dif- 
ferent branches of science. The pupils in the 
senior department are young oflicers who have 
received their commissions ; those in the 
junior department, aniouniing to about 300, 
are several of them instructed at Marlow, pre- 
paratory to their reception at the Royal Mili- 
tary Academy at Woolwich ; the remainder of 
them are fitted for commissions in the army. 
Each cadet at this Institution pays 90I. per 
annum. 

College of Physicians, a corporation 
of physicians in l^ndon; who, by several 
charters, and acts of parliament of Henry Vlll. 
anil his successors, have ceriaiii privileges, 
whereby no man, tliongh a graduate in physic 
of any university, may, without licence under 
the said college-seal,* practise phasic, in, or 
within seven miles of London ; with power to 
administer oath<;, fine and imprison oiienders, 
in that and several oihcr particulars : to search 
the apotliccafi«| shops, &c. in and aliout Lon- 
don, t<» see if their ilrug’^, be wholesome, 
and their coin|)osirions according to the form 
pi escribed by the said college in their dispensa- 
tory. 

()f this college there are at present a pre- 
sident, four censors, eight electorj, a register, 
aiKl a treasurer, chosen annually in October: 
the Tensors have, by charter^ power to survey. 
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govern, and arrest all physiebns, or others 
practising physic, in or within seven miles of 
London; ana to fine, amerce, and imprison 
ihtiii, at discretion. The nnmlicr of fellows 
was anciently thirty, till king (.'harles IL in- 
creased their number to forty: and king James 
11. giving them a new ch:irt<ir, allowed the 
number of fellows to be enlarged m as not to 
exceed fourscore. 

College of Physicians (Royal), in 
Scotland, is a corporation of ph\Mcians at 
Edinburgh, established by patent ofCharlcs IL 
Ttiis college consists ofn president, two censors, 
a secretary, and the ordinary society of fellows. 
They have similar rights and privileges with 
those of the English college. 

C 0 LLF.GE DE Propaganda Fide, was 
founded at Rome in by Gregory XV and 

enriched with ample revenues. It consists of 
thirteen cardinals, two priests, and a secretary; 
and was designed fur the propagation and 
maintenance of the Romish religion in all parts 
of the world. The funds of this college have 
been very considerably augmented by Urban 
Vlll. and many private donations. Mission- 
aries are supplictl by ibis institution, togetber 
witli a variety of bouk*^ suited to tlieir several 
appointments. Another college of the same 
denomination was established by Urban Vlll. 
in 1627 f in consequence of the liberality of 
John UaptisL Viles, a Spanish nobleman. This 
is set apart for the instruction of those who are 
designed for foreign mission.^. It was at first 
committed to the care ol three canons of the 
patriarchal churches ; but ever since the year 
1()41 it is under the same government witli the 
former inslitmion. 

College (Sion), w'as formerly a religious 
house, next to a spitul, or hospital ; and now it 
is a composition of both, viz. a college for the 
London clergy, who were incorporated in 
I()3i, pursuant to the will of Dr. White, 
under the name of the Piesident and Fellows 
of Sion College ; ami an hospital for ten poor 
men and as many women. 

College (Veterinary), the establishment 
of which does honour to tiie present n igo, re- 
flects infinite credit on its patrons, and certainly 
merits the sanction and .sup|iort which have 
been so liberally confcired upon it. 

This college was founded in L7Cfi, for the 
medical cure and treat men r of horses, and for 
the purpose of instructing pupils in veterinary 
medicine and surgery. 

Mr. St. Bel, an ingenious veterinarian, 
who had disiinguished himself in France by 
his skill in the veterinary art, was appointed 
professor, and the institution v^as under the 
direction of a president and twenty four gover- 
nors, chosen from the nobility and <ienti?men 
who were zealous in promoting so bo .t'ficiala 
plan. A forge and stabling for fit'y horses, 
with every convenience, were built at P.incras, 
about two miles on the nonli sid^* of liondon* 
A handsome theatre was also erected, with a 
mtiseiini and dissecting roonia for the purpose 
of giving lectures to the pupils, and teaching 
them practical anatomy. A medical com- 
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mutce of assistance was appointed, who under'* 
took to cxaiuiue the pupils, and grant them 
eerlincatcs when they had acquired sidUcu'ai 
knowkiliio of the art,* to enable them io prac- 
tise it with success. 

Si. Ijel died soon after the college had 
b;:ea esitablished, and was succeeded by Mr. 
Coleman, who has greatly coniribiitcd to the 
improvement of the art, by his extensive know- 
kfJge of anatomy and pliyaifdog}', as well as by 
ttis attention to the pupils. 

All aniuial subjiriher of two guineas has 
the privilegt; of sending two hor^es to tiie col- 
li*ge when sick or lame, where they receive 
every inodical assi.suirice ih:u may be rcquinxl, 
the |)n*priLMor paving only for keep, liy jwy- 
ing iv/only gtiiueas at once, tiiib advantage is 
male pcrpounl. For several years, parliament 
ha^ annually contributed to the support of this 
iii^liiution, and his lu ijeMiy has beei> pleased 
to grant eonimi'isions in the army to those who 
qualify Liienr^elvcM in the art, which ha£ tended 
very miiteri.illy to its promotion, as well as to 
render it iv^peciable. 

A considerable number of veterinary sur- 
geons heve been examinid and approved of by 
tile uudicul commitUe, w'ho hwe granted to 
e:;oh a regular diploma, under which they now 
practice in ililVerent parts of the kingdom. 

COLLK'GIAN, a. (from callcpiiL,) Relating 
to a cullcy;e; possessed hy a college. 

CuL^b"GlA^r. i?. (from college.) An inha- 
bitant of a college ; a member of a college. 

COLLhyGIATK. a. (co/Zegia/aj, low l^u.) 
1. Containing u college, inaitiited after the 
manner of a college (llooher). C. A coUe- 
gjtf/e clinreh, was such as was built at a di- 
stance from the cathedral, wherein a number 
of presbyters lived together {AtjUffe). 

(.^i) L L t/G I A T E . s. (from cnllegv. ) A mem- 
ber of a college j an university iiiuii (Hi/mer). 

(X)'IdiLT. s. (Fr. from coHunt, Latin, the 
neck.) 1. Soiiietliing that went about the 
neck. 2. Tiiat part of a ring in which the 
stone is set. 

CGliLLTIA. In botany, a genus of the 
cL-b |>e;iUuidria, order monogynia. Ctirol rain- 
panuiiite, furnished wirh scule-likc folds j cu- 
lyxleas; fruit, three-grained. One sjx-cies only : 
a llra^iii.m shrub with thick spines opposite, 
elliptic very entire leaves; nodding, pelioled 
flowers. 

YoCOLLFOE. V. a, {lollido, I.aiin.') To 
beat, toda*ii, (o knock together {llrown). 

COLLIER (.Icrc-miah), an English divine. 
He was horn at Stow Qui, in Cambridgeshire, 
in ifloO, and educated at Cains college, where 
he procccdetl to his degree of M.A. in iG/t). 
On entering into orders he obtained a living in 
Suffolk, wYiicIi he afterv.ards resigned, and 
settled in Lontloii; where he was appointed 
lecturer of Gray's-inn. He was silenced at 
tlie revolution for not taking the ojtlis, aud 
became a zealous nonjnror lie wa^ also com- 
mitted to the Tower lor a libel on the new go- 
vernment, but was discharged without a trial. 
He Of w turned his attention to writing and 
l/^blaiing books, so/xie of wjiicli possess grea^ 
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merit; and the world is not a little indebted to 
him for the partial reformation which has 
taken place in the English drama, in l(iQ8 he 
auciiiptcd tq, reform our theatrical eiitertain- 
ineiits, by punishing his Short View of the 
Iinmurality ipid Profaneiiess of the English 
Stage; wliicfh engageil him in a controversy 
with ilie wiLs of the lime: but as Mr. Collier 
defended his censures not only with wit, but 
with learning and reason, it is allowed that the 
decorum olv»erv«l, for the most part, by suc- 
ceeding dramatic writers, ha< been owuiig to 
hib ani mud versions. Sonic of the writers, who 
had been noticed for the licentiousncbs of their 
pieces, returned virulent answers to Collier’s 
book : blit Drydcii, much to his credit, made 
his recantation, and acknowledged his fault. 
Ills lCssa}S al.io, in 3 vols. 8vo. puhiished in 
17(K}, are very exeeltcnt, and the style is re- 
markably neat and easy. He next published 
an Hibtorical Hictionary in 4 voir folio, Uken 
chieih from Moreri; and this was followed by 
his Fxcir.'iijbiical History of Great Britain, in 
2 vols. folio; a work of gre.ii labour, and con- 
siderable credit. In 1713 be was consecrated 
a bishop by Dr. Hickes, who had himself been 
conbecrai:'d l>\ the deprived bishops of Norwich, 
Ely, and lVtcrl'>oroii'\h. He died in 1726, ami 
was buried iu St. Faiicras church-yard. 

Co'llilr..v. (from coo/.) 1. A digger of 
coal. 2. A dealer iu coal. 3. A ship that 
carries coal. 

CfFELlERY. 5 . (from soUicr.) J. The 
place where coal is dug. U. The coal trade. 

C01.LIF1X)\VER. b. (from capl. Sax. and 
Jhicer,) Cauliflower. 

COLLIG A^llON. s. {colUgatioy Latin.) A 
binding logetlier {Brown). 

CO LJ^IM ACTION, s. (from coUimOf Lat.) 
Anil. 

CoLLiMATiON (Line of), in a telcsoone, is 
that which passes through tlie Uilve, and cuts 
both the foeus of the eyc-piecc, and the cen- 
tre of the obiect-glass. 

COI JANEA'TION. 4’. {eollineot Latin.) 
The act of aiming. 

COLLINS (John), an F.iiglish mathema- 
tician, He w’as born near Oxford, in 1()24, 
and beciimc a clerk to Mr. Mar, an officer in 
the hoiibeiiold of prince (.harles. This gentle- 
man was fond of mathematies, and under 
him M r. Collins made some progress in that 
study. He afterwards went to bca ; and in 1652, 
publislied an Introduetion to Merchants’ Ac- 
coiinib, in folio, which was reprinted, with ad- 
ditions, in 1665. This work was followed by 
others oil practical mathematics; and some 
papers iu the Transactions of the Royal So- 
ciety, of which he was chosen a member. He 
was also made accoinptant to the Royal Fishery 
('ompanv; and wrote several commercial tracts. 
He died In November l683. 

Mr. Collins yvos a very usfsful nian to the 
.sciences, keeping up a constant correspondence 
with the ino.st learned men, both at home and 
abroad, and promoting the publication of many 
valuable works, which, but for him, woulc} 
never have |^en seen by the public; paruculaf) 
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Jy Dr. B'lrrow’s optical and geometrical Icc- 
lures ; bis abridgment of the works of Archi- 
iiicdiii, Apollonius, andl'beudosins; liranker's 
<ianslatioii of Kbronius’s alg^bw, with Dr. 
K-ll’s atlditions, See.; >vhich vvibe proenred by 
ins fri'C|ucnt solicitations. > 

It w.is a eonsiderahle time after, that his 
papcjs were all delivered into the hands of the 
Jr-irsud anti iji .jenioiis Mr. William Jones, 
l^’.K.S. among which were found manuseripts 
npon in, uhciiutlical subjects, of iiri-g«;s, Oiight- 
rt'd, liarrow, Newton, Pell, and many others. 
I'Vom a variety of IcLU rs from ihcse, aiul many 
oiiier celebrated mathematicians, iiapfx'ars that 
(..’ollius spared neither pains nor cost to procure 
\,'!iat tended to promote real science : and even 
r»any of the late discoveries in physical know- 
ledge owe their iuii>rovcuient to him; for while 
b" excited •■oine to in. ike known csery new and 
uieful inveniiiea, be employed others to improve 
fiiem. Sfmieliinc'i he was |)cciiliar]y useful, by 
slievving wdiere the defect was in any useful 
Lnincb <if science, liointiiig out the dlinculties 
artuiJing the eiupi:ry, and at other times sel- 
I'u.i; forih the amaiitages, and keeping up a 
spirit .n-d warm d'-sire lor improvement. Sir. 
I'iilinis waj also as it were the register of all 
t’;/ new improveinents made in the inatheiiia- 
tieal ‘icirncis; the magazine to wbicn the cn- 
i Ita.l fieijuent reronr-e: in r-o much that 
he acr|nircd t!u* app.?li<uion of the Englivh 
jM.r-,emnis. If some of iiis corrc8|M)ndcnt8 
h.id not ohlig(‘d him to conceal their commu- 
iiications, there could have been no dispute 
about the priority of ilio invention of a method 
of iinalysis, llie honour of which evidently l»e- 
loiigH to Newton; as appears undeniably from 
the pap‘T« printed in the. (jimmerciuin Kpis- 
tdlicujii I). Joaimis Cnlliiis el aliormnde Ana- 
jvsi pioniota; jussu Societal is Regire in luccin 
cdiliiuj, 171 -i a work tliat was made out from 
liie ielicrs in the possession of our author. 

(h)i. r.itfs (Samuel), an linglish physician, 
wlio shjjlied at P.uina, and look his degree at 
Oxford 111 KjViy. lie wrote, the l^resent Stale 
of Ruisia, l()7i, K\n. and a hook of anatomy, 
in folio, lie \va3 censor of the college in 
17t>7. 

(’oLT.iMS (Anthony), an English writer of 
note, lie was horn near Hounslow, in ?Hid- 
dlesex, Hi/ii, cdnc.ited livst at Eton, and then 
:!t King’s college, (Cambridge, On leaving the 
nniveiMly,hc heca.mea student in the Temple; 
hut tiid not maiiC the; law his profession, lie 
cnltivalcd the acquaintauce of t^ocke and other 
ingenious men. l.ocke left a letter to he deli- 
vered after his decease to Collins, which is full 
of alfeelinn and good advice. He rendered 
himself famous by snine hooks against Chris- 
tianity, pariicularlv one entitUnr, "A Discourse 
on Frccihinking, 17 1 3# Svo. ; and a Discourse 
ol the (^rounds and Reasons of the Christian 
Ileligion, 8 VO. 17^4; both of these occasioned 
rniich controversy. In \7'Jj apfieared his 
Scheme of literal Prophecy considered, - in 
.8vo. which was attacked by a number of able 
writers, and defended by the author, who died 
jftf tlv: stone in i7Q<f, Ilc^ldes th$se works, he 
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published several others, as Ptlestcraft in Per- 
lection, l/Oc); an historical Ei-say upon the 3() 
Articles of Religion, 1/24; a philosophical 
Enquiry concerning hmnaii JjibcrtY» 1717* 
which was answered by Dr. Samuel (Markc. 
Most of his other pieces were ably refuted by 
Dr. Iceland. 

CoLLfN s (William), an Eugh:.h poet; born 
at (1iiclie.«ter about 1720, and ecuc.iied at 
Wimdioster school, from whence, he lemoverl 
to Oiicen’s college, Oxford. In 1/41, he was 
chohcn demy of AJagdalen college, where he 
took his degree of 13. A. and, while there, pnli- 
lishtd liK Oriental Eclogues. About 1744 ho 
qiutted the university, and went to l..ondon, 
where he suffered oxlrcHie |)overty. His uncle 
left him which sa\ed him from wretch- 

edness, hut he did not live to spend it. iiis 
death luipponed at (’hichester in I7.'>1>. He 
had been dmuged in his intolkcts for some 
time. Dr. .hJinson relates, that he called 
n{K)n him at Islington, and found him with a 
hook in his hand ; on taking it, out of curio- 
sity to see v. hat companion a man of le.iers 
hail chosen, “ 1 have but one bock (says Co- 
lins), blit Miat is the Ics/.** It was in fact a 
New Te^talncnt, such as children carry to 
school. His odvs arc very siihliine, partindarly 
that on the Passions, which gi nenilK cs- 
tceiiicd one of Inc tinesl odes in our iarvoiage. 

Indeed the poet who-^c caiccr was thus hliort 
and melancholy unite.l in his compositions the 
brilliancy of a’vivicl iiu iginalhn, th*' correct- 
ness of a classical t isn*, and the Louciiing ex- 
pression of a soul susceptible to all the finer 
emotions. Tiioi'toj bo was inucli lu 0ec»*'(l by 
his c(»n temporaries the jnsiicc of posti'rily, 
which Lhoiigh often Urcl' , i . generally certain, 
has assigned him an exalted place among En- 
glish poets. 

('01 LI NsV» o^u A n n A N T . See Ou A D R A NT. 

C’OJ..LlNS(lN ClVter), an iiigeninns bo- 
tanist, horn near Kendal, in \^’eslinoreIand. 
In his \.'mth he d'scf.vorcd a strong inrlination 
to the stiKiy of natural histoiy; and, in 1728, 
W.IS elected a fclicw of ll.o Royal Society. He 
was the. intim.t c frionuof 13en).imin Eraiiklin, 
and received from him his lirst essays on elec- 
tricity. He kept i:;) a correspondence with in- 
giMiiou^ men in every part of the Av'irirl, and 
thereby obiaine.l a tibhle collection of j.l.uits. 
When Linntms v/us in England, he forineil a 
close friendship with Mr. Colli uson, whuli 
continued to the last. He died in 1/1)8. (// «/.). 

COLEiNSONl.A. In l>otany, a genus of 
the class diandria, order moiiogynin. C'orol 
unequal, the lower lip many cleft, caj'illary; 
seed one, nerlect. Two specie’s only : one a 
native of North America, with yvllow-niir- 
plish flowers in loose spikes: the other of Flo- 
rida, vvitl) leaves more hairy than the former. 

COLI.PQUARLE. «. ^t'rom collu/nate.) 
Easily dissolved ; liable to be melted {Harvey). 

COLLPiJUAMRNT. (from colliqmte.) 
The substance to which any thing is reduced 
by being melted. 

CO'LlilQUANT. 0 . (from coUiquafc.) 
That has the po\vcr of melting or dissolving. 
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To COLLI (jU ATE. v, a. (colliqucd, Lat.) 
To nicU ; to (lis:»olve {Jioule), 

C( )LIJQU A'TION..v. {coUiquafi?, Latin.) 
1. 'i’lie act of melting ‘J. Such ti 

temperanieni or (li.'>{)osition of the aniniul 
fiitids as proceeds from a lax compares, and 
herein they flow olY tti:ou;Tl'i ilu- secretory 
glaiitls faster than they oiigtit i^Bncon). 

(X)LLEQLI ATIVE. «. (from coiliquatc^) 
Ahltlng; dissolvent {llnnc^), 
CoLLiuuATivK DFAUKHCE.^. iiHurrJicra 
e-iUiqiialira \ from coHiqnco, to melt or waste 
away.) A pnraiiiig ^vb!(:h mostly takes place 
in phthisis, coiKoiiiing the strength of the pa- 
tient very rapidly, and generally aUcriiaiing 
with profuse perspirations, which arc also 
termed eoIiKinaUve. 

('OLLLjl’ E l^' AUCTION. 5. (ro//if/izi^ano ) 
The act of in dting together (Bnco?i)^ 
(’DLI-lSKl'M. See ColiseUxM. 
COLLl'i^lvij^N. s. {coIUbio, Latin.) I. The 
act of striking two bodies together. 2. The 
stare of being ;arLiel\ together j a rl.iah (Dvn.), 
C’oLMsio.v, in iiiechanic’i and physics, 
inea:i->.Iie and iiieeiing, iniiiiid striking, of two 
or more I Miles, one of which, at least, is in 
inotion. 'I’ne nio.>t simple of the problems re- 
iatiijg to collision was that of a body proceed- 
ing to strike against another at rest, or moving 
fcelhre it with less vcUx'hy, or approaching to- 
v.aiiis it. Des Caries, misled by his metaphy- 
sical principles, which had induced him to sup- 
pose that the same (inantity of absolute motion 
always exists in the world, concluded that the 
sum of the motions after the impact, was equal 
to the sum of the motions before it. But the 
proposition is true only in the first and second 
of these cases : it is false w'licri the two bodies 
meet each other ; for in that case, the snni of 
the motions after the impact is equal to tlie dif- 
ference of their motions before it, not to their 
Sinn. Thus Des Ca.rtc^ di'^cowred only part of 
the truth, lu lluyuhens, Walli<, and 

sir Christopher Wren, all discovered the true 
laws of percuvion separately* and wilhor.tany 
comnuuiication with each other, as has been 
completely pro’, ed. The bajis of their sdu- 
tioiia is, that in the mutual percussion of seve- 
ral l>rKV!e<, the alr olntc quantity of motion of 
the centre of gravity is the same afttT as before 
the shock. Earthor, when the bodies arc clas- 
tic, the relative velocity is the same after as 
before percussion. .*\11 tlr.s, however, is upon 
the supposition that bodies are either pcri'eclly 
hard, or perfectly clastic; but as there do not 
exist in nature any hodies (which wc know) of 
either the one or the other of these kinds, the 
usual theories arc of no service in pnu rical mo- 
chaincs. The only theory with which we arc 
acquainted that has any p^'Mcnsions to univer- 
sality of application is that of T)on (h'orge Juan, 
fl Spanish philosopher : but as it is very abstruse, 
a ml cannot be described in small compass, we 
refer the reader to Gregory’s Mechanic;:, liook 
ii. chap. .5., where there is an ample account 
of this curious thcorv* 

To CO'LLOCATE. v. a. {coUoco, Latin.) 
lo place 3 to station {Bacon)^ 
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COLLOCATION. s» (coUocath, Latin.) 
1. The act of placing; disposition. 2. ITie 
state of being placed (Btiri/i)- 

COLLOCOCCUS: SecCoaoiA collo- 
coccus. 

COLIX)CUT10N. r. {coUocutio, Latin.) 
Conference; conversation. 

To COi-LO'GlJE. V, «. To wheedle; to 
flutter. A low word. 

CG'LLOP. s. (from coal and op, ,i rasher 
broiled upon coal.) J. A small slice of meat 
iDrqden). 2. A piece of any animal (Z/JErf- 
/rau'^f). 3. A child: in burlesque (.Shake- 

speare), 

C()lJ.O''QUIAL. a, (from colloquy,) That 
relates to common cunversation. 

CO'LLOQUY. s. (colloquium, loit.) Con- 
ference; conversation; talk (Taylor), 

(XELLOW. s. Black grime of burnt coul^ 
or wood (li ood/vard), 

(’OLLUATANCY. r. (coUuctor, Latin.) 
Tendency to contest; opposirion of nature. 

COLLECT A^ION. s, (colhclalio, Lat.) 
Contest; runtraricty; oppo'iilinn (IVoodward)^ 

To COLLI 'l)]'.. u. n. (colludo, laitin.) To 
conspiie in a fraud ; to act in concert. 

COT.LL'M, in botany, the neck or upper 
part of the tube in a inonopetulous corol. 

CoLLUM, in anatomy. See Cervix and 
Neck. 

COLI^U'SION. s. (eoHu^io, Latin.) A de- 
ceitful compact between two or moie (Coia- 
%)• 

COLLU'SIVJi. a. (from collude.) Fraudu* 
Icntly concerted. 

(’OLI.lJ'Sl VELY. ad. In a manner fraiidii- 
Iciilly conrerted. 

CULI.U''SORV. a. (coUndo, Latin.) Carry- 
in* on fraud by a secret concert. 

COLLirriJlANS, a religious sect, which 
rose about llie beginnirgof the foiirih century, 
on occasion of the indulgence shown to Ariiis 
by Alexander patriarch of Alexandria Seve- 
ral people scandalized at so much con- 

dcKciis'on, and, among the rest, (Jollulhus, a 
prksiot the same city, he hence took occasion 
for !i >iding separate assemblies, and by degrees 

f )rccTedi’cl to the ordination of priests, as if he 
utd been a bishup. 11c was condemned by a 
council held at A lexandria in the year 330. 

COI.LlJTCyRFlJM. {colluioriim,{vom col- 
hw, to wash.) A fluid medicine which is used 
as a wash for the mouth. 

C.'0'I>LY. s. (frotn coni) The smut of coal 
(Bur f on). 

To C’o'll Y. V. a. To grime with coal (Shak^ 
spearc), 

COLLY RrE, in antiquity, small round or« 
nmnents of Imir worn by w'omen on their 
ncf:k«. 

(XJLLY'RIUM. (colhjrium, from x|trXi/Wi to 
check, and a deflnxion.) Any medicine 
was fornicriy so called, which was applied with 
that intention. The term is now only given to 
#.idap, alications for the eyes, or eye-waters. 

COLMAR* a city of France, capital of the 
department of Upper Ripne. Jl-^t. 4J. ^ Ns 
Lon. 7. 27 f:. 
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COLMA As, a town of FrantJe, in the de- 
partment of the Lower Alps. Lat. 44. 7 N. 
LOii. 6. 35 £. 

COLN, a river which rises near Clares in 
Suflolk, and |)assin^ by ’Halstead jind Colches- 
ter in Essex, onintics itself into the German 
ocean, between Mersey island and the main 
land. 

COLNBAOOK, a town of Bucks, with a 
market on Wednesdays. Lat. 5 1 . 29 N. Lon. 
0.25W. 

COLNE, a town in Lancashire, with a 
market on Wednesdays. Lat. 53. 50 N. Lon. 
2. 5 W. 

C0IX)B1UM, an upper garment without 
sleeves, worn by the ancients. 

COLOCYNTHIS. (jcohcynthis, xoXox!/vdi;; 
fmm xcuXoy, the colon, and xiviw, to move; 
because of its great purging powers.) Colo- 
quintida. Bitter apple. Bitter gourd. Bitter 
cucumber. -The iruit which is the medicinal 
part of this plant ciicumis colocynthis; fo- 
liis multifidis, pomis gloliosis glabris, is im- 
ported from Turkey. Its spongy membranous 
medulla or pith is directeu for use; it has a 
nauseous, acrid, and intensely bitter taste; and 
is a powerful irritating cathartic. In doses of 
ten and twelve grains it operates with great ve- 
hemence, frequently producing violent grijies, 
bloody stools, and disordering the whole system. 
It is recommended in various complaints, as 
worms, mania, dropsy, epilepsy, &c. ; but is 
seldom resorted to, except wnere other more 
mild remedies have been used without success, 
and then only in the form of the extnictum 
colocynthidis com|K>situm and the pilulm ex 
colocynthide cum aloe of the phannacopceias. 
See CucuMis. 

(X^LOGr^, (anciently Ckilonia Agripp.) 
an ancient city of Germany, capital of an elec- 
torate of the same name, with a bishop's see 
and a university. It contains 10 collegiate, 
and 19 |)arochiai churches, 4 abbeys, 1 7 mo- 
nasteries, 40 nunneries, and about 50 chapels, 
('ologne is the birth-place of Rubens. It is 
fortined in the ancient manner, and is a free 
imperial city: although the elector has a palace 
here, he has not the liberty of stu^’iiig in it for 
many dm together. The inhabitants are ge- 
nerally Roman catholics, but tliere arc some 
pTOtestants, who have their public worship at 
M 11 Iheini , th rec miles from tli c ci ty, ( bologna 
i^: built on the borders of the Rhine. Lat. 50 
65 N. Lon. 7. 10 E. 

^ Cologne, an electorate of Germany, in the 
circle of Ixiwer Rhine, bounded on the N by 
the duchy of Cleves and Guclderland, on the 
K by the duchy of Berg, on the S by the arch- 
bishopric of l>cvcs, ami on the W by the 
duchy of Juliers. The elector is archchancel- 
lor or the empire for Italy. 

Cologne earth, a substance used in 
painting, much approaching to amber in its 
structure, and of a deep brown. It has gene- 
rally been esteemed a genuine earth, but has 
been discovered to contain a great deal of 
getable matter, and, indeed, is a very singular 
mbstance. • It U dog. in Germany atoU Franca: 
VCxL. III. 
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the quantities consumed in painting in London 
are Drought from Cologne, where it is found 
very plentifully:^ but our own kingdom is not 
without it, it being found near Birmingham, 
and on the Mcndlp-hilU, in Somersetshire; but 
what has been yet found there is not so pure or 
fine as that imported from Cologne. 

COLOMBA. {colomha.) Columbo. Ca« 
lomba. Colombo. Caluniba. The root so 
called is imported from Colomha in Ceylon, in 
circular, brown knobs, wrinkled on their 
outer surface, yellowish within, and consist- 
ing of cortical, woody, and medullary lamina* 
Its smell is aromatic; its taste pungent and 
nauseously bitter. It is much esteemed as a 
tonic in d^'spcptic and bilious cases. A tinc- 
ture is dirccterl by the colleges. 

COLOM BO, or Co lum bo, a town on the 
E. side of the island of Ceylon, in the East 
Indies. It belongs to the Dutch. Lat. 7. 10 N. 
luon. 80. 25 E. 

COLOMNA (Fahio), a very learned bota- 
nist, born at Naples about the year 15(j7. He 
became skilled in the languages, in music, dc- 
s^ning, painting, and the mathematics; and 
died about the middle of the 17th century. He 
wrote, 1 . seu Plantarum aliquot 

(ac piscium) historia. Minus cognitarum 
rarioruinque stirpium ixfpa^ir; itemque de 
aquatilibus, aliisque nonnullis aninialibus, li- 
bellus; and other works. 

COLON, (co/ofi, xwXov from ; xoiXo;, hollow ; 
because it is generally found hollow in the dead 
body.) The second portion of the large intes- 
tines. See Intestines, and Anatomy. 

Colon, in graininar, a [>oint or character 
marked thus (:), shewing the preceding sen- 
tence to be perfect or entire ; only that some 
remark, farther illustration, or other matter 
connected therewith, is subjoined. Sec Punc- 
tuation. 

COLONEL, in military matters, the com- 
mander in chief of a regiment, whether horse, 
foot, or dragoons. Skinner derives the word 
from colony; being of opinion, the chiefs of 
colonies, called coloniales, might give the name 
to chiefs of forces. In the French and Spanish 
armies, colonel is confined to the infantry and 
dragOons: the commanding ofliccr of a regi- 
ment of horse they usually call mestre de 
camp. Formerly, instead of ccdonel, the French 
used the word'corouel; and this old spelling 
comes nearer to our common way of pronounc- 
ing the word colonel. A colonel may put an 
omcer of his regiment in arrest, but must ac- 
quaint the general with it. He is not allowed, 
a giianl, only a sentry from the quarter-guard. 

Colonel* Lieutenant, he who commands a 
regiment of guards, whereof the king, prince, 
or other person of the first eminence, is colonel. 
These colonel-lieutenants have always a colo- 
nel’s commission, and are usually general ofii<* 
cers. 

Lieutenant*Colonel, the second officer In a 
regiment, who is at the head of the cabtains, 
Rnd UominiKQds in the absence of the colonel. 

iJ^LONELSHlP. r. (from eoloneL) Thj? 
•imor character of colonel 
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COLONIA AGRIPPINA UDlORUM.in 
ancient geography, a town heated on the banks 
of thellliine, now Cologne. 

UToCO'LONlSE. «. a. (from colony.) To 
plant with inhabitants {Uowel), 

COLONNADE, in urchitccture, a peristyle 
of a circular hgure ; or a scries of columns efis- 
|)Ohcd in a circle, and insulated within side. 
A Polysiyle Colonnade, is that whose number 
of columns is too great to be taken in by the 
eye at a single view. Sorb is the coloniuidc of 
the palace of St. Pctei’s at Rome, cousLtiug of 
$84 columns of the Ditric order, each ul)uve 
four feet and an half diameter, all iuTiburtinc 
marble. 

COLONY, a company of people transplant- 
ed into a remote province in order to cultivate 
ami inhabit it. We may distinguish three 
kinds of colonics. 1. Those serving to ease 
the inhabitants of a coiuilry, where the people 
are become too numerous. 2. Those esta- 
blished by victorious princes in the middle of 
Tanouished nations, to keep them in awe and 
obedience. Colonics of commerce', which 
may be so called, l)ecau>e, in cft'cct, it is trade 
that is the sole occasion and object of their 
being cstahlisheil. Of the last kind of colo- 
nies we must chiefly reckon those established 
by the British, French, Spanish, Portuguese, 
&c. within the two last centuries, and which 
tlicy continue still to establish in several parts 
Of Asia, Africa, America, and the islands in 
the South seas; cither to keep up a regular 
commerce witli the nativesi or to cultivate the 
cround, by planting sugar canes, indigo, to- 
bacco, and other commodities. 

On the subject of cohinics, a subject far too 
copious to be properly discussed within the 
-narrow limits of an article in a general dic- 
.tionary, we would refer to Smitms Wealth of 
Nations, b. iv. chap. llobcrtKOn’s Hist, of 
America, vol. iii. ; Brougham on (Colonial Po- 
licy ; and Talleyrand's Essay on Colonics. 

COLOPHON, an ancient town of Asia 
.Minor, now Belviderc. 

COLOPIIO'N J A . {colophonta, 
the city from whence it was first brought.) 
llcsina nigra. 'I'he black resin which reiiraius 
in lire retort after distilUng the coiumon r^siu 
ivitli a Strom; Are. 

COLOQl) I Nl’ID A . See Co Loc y N T H X s. 

CO'LORATE. a. l^coloralui, Latin.) Co- 
loured;! dyed; stained with some colour (iiay). 

COLORATION. 9. (coloro, Latin.) i. 
The art or practice of colouring {Bacon). 2. 
The state of being coloured {Bacon). 

COLORATURA. in music, any variations 
or cxlcmporary embellishments which serve 
to render the piece agreeable. 

COLORPFICK. a. {color} ficus, f<at.}Tliat 
bas tlie |>owcr of producing colours {Keicton). 

Colorific earths, in oryctolugy, a class 
ii earths ip the system of Kirwan character- 
ised by tlie stain or tinct they leave upon the 
fingers. It consists of four families, red, yel- 
low, black and green. The red colorific earth 
4if Kirwan is the reddle or red chalk, rocth^ 
forrr ; crayon rouge, Brock : its hue is that of 
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a dark cochineal, midway between brick anJ 
blood-red.^ It difiers from rccL ochres merely 
by containing more argil. The red colour pro- 
ceeds from oxygenatiim and the absence of acid. 
The yellow, gellcbanfe, Lcske, 0.10()8 is of an 
ochre yellow, and chiefly differs from common 
yellow ocdircs by containing, like tire red, a 
greater proportion of argil; tiie more iron it 
holds, f(»r tlie most part the deeper its vollow^ 
The black, black chalk, schwana kreide, 
pierre noire of Brissoii, is of a grc\ish 
black colour, and contains a little sulphuric 
acid. The green colorific earth, Lcske, 0.1013, 
is of a greyish-green colour ; found generally 
ill lumps in the cavities of other stones, or ex- 
ternally investing them. It consists of silex, 
argil, iron not much oxygenated, and oxyd of 
nickel, whence the green hue is obtained, in- 
dependcutlv of a certain^ portion of water. 
Kirwan's Elem. of Miiierakigy, \ol. i. See 
also the article Mineralogy in this work. 

COLORNO, a town of Parma, in Italy, 8 
miles from Parma. Lat. 44. j 4 N. Lon. 10. 
22 E. 

COLOSSI AN.S (Epistle to the), in biblical 
literature, a canonical epistle of the New Tes- 
tament. i)r. Doddridge is of opinion (Family 
Ex})Ositor, vol. v.) that Paul wrote* ibis epistle 
at the same time with that to the E}>hesians, 
and that they were both sent together by Ty- 
chicus and Oncsimus, towards the close of 
Paul's first imprisonment at Rome, which was 
about the year of our Lord 03, or tlic ninth of 
the cmjKror Nem. 

Colosse was a large and opulent city of 
Phrygia in Asia Minor, and stood not far from 
Laodicca. It has been lately a prevailing opi- 
nion that the Christians at Colosse and Ijandi- 
cca were not converted by Paul; but Dr. 
lairdticr has written an express dissertation to 
provi* thill the church of Colosse was of that 
apostle's planting, and that the Christians thcfe 
were lii« friend**, disciples, and converts. 

The Ci)Ios.sians appciir from this epistle to 
have iHirne an honourable character for their 
piety and /.eal for the gospel; but were in some 
danger of being drawn aside by the subtleties 
of the heathen philosophers, and the insinua- 
tions of some Jcivish zealots, who insisted 
ujion the necessity of conforming to the Mo- 
saic law. Accordingly, the grand design of 
this epistle is to excite the Colossians by tho 
most persuasive arguments to a temper and 
behaviour worthy their sacred character, and 
to secure them i^roin the influence of those 
Pagan sophists or Jewish bigots, who would 
seduce them from the purity of the Christian 
faith. Fur arguments iii proof of the authen- 
ticity of this epistle, deduced from its coinci- 
dences with the Acts of the Apostles, see Pa- 
ley’s flora? Paiilinte, pp. 278—292. 

COLOSSUS, a statue of enormous or gi- 
gantic size. The most eminent of this kind 
was the Colossus of Rhodes ; a statue of Apollo, 
so high, that ships passed Vith full satu be- 
itwixt its Ic^*, It was the workmanship of 
Chares, a di^iple of Lysippus) who spent 
twelve years in niigkinjK it: il wiki at 
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li|\(;rthrown t)y an eairthqualce, after having 
stood 13()0 years. Its height was six score aha 
six feet : there were few people could fathom 
its thumbs . 

The Colosstis lay negietited on the ground 89‘t 
years, when, about the year of our liOrd (i72j 
Moawyas, the f)th caliph or emperor of the 
Saracens, made himself master of Rhodes, and 
afterwards sold their statue, reduced to frag- 
ments, to a Jewish merchant, who loade<l 900 
camels with the metal, so that, allowing 800 
pounds weight for each load, the brass of the 
Colossus, after the diminiitioii which it had 
sustained by rust, and probably by theft, 
amounted to 720 thousand |K)uiids weight. 
The basis that supported it was of a triangular 
iigure: its extremities were sustained by sixty 
pillars of marble. There was a winding stair- 
case to go up to the top of it ; from whence one 
might discover Syria, and the ships that went 
to Kgj'pt, ill a great lookliig'glass that was hung 
about the neck of the statue. This enormous 
Statue was not the only one that attracted atten- 
tion in the city of Rhodes. Pliny reckons 1*00 
other colossuscs not so large, which rose majes- 
tically in its diH'ercnt quarters. 

. COLOSSE'AN. a. (colosseus, Lat.) Giant- 
like. 

COI4OSWAR, a town of Transylvania, 
where the senates have their meetings, 250 
miles E. by S. of Vienna, l^t. 4(>. 53 N* 
Lon. 23. 15 K. 

CO'LOUR. s. {color i Latin.) i. The ap- 
pearance of bodies to the eye only; hue ; die 
{Isewton), 2. The appearance of blood in the 
face (Dr If den). 3. The tint of the |iainter 
{Pope). 4. The representation of any thing 
superdcially examined {Swift), 5, Conceal- 
ment; palliation {K, Cfiarlcs), 6, Appear- 
ance; false show {Kmllcs), 7. Kind; spe- 
cies; character {S/tah^)mrp). 8. In the plu- 
ral, a standard; an ensign of war {Knolles), 

To Co'lour. V. a. {coloro, Latin.) 1. To 
mark with some hue, or die ( AVw/an). 2. To 
palliate; to excuse. (yfa/W«/z). 3. To make 

plausible {Addison), 

To Co^touB. V, 11. blush. A low word. 

Colour, in natural philosophy, that pro- 
perty Of bodies which ailects the sight only ; or 
that property possessed by the elementary rays of 
light, 8C{)aratra by any means whatever, of ex- 
citing in 1I.S dhrercnt sensations according to their 
different refrangibility. Thus colour may be 
Considered in two respects, as it regards bodies in 
general, and as it is produced by solar light. 

Before the time of sir 1. Newton, the notions 
Concerning colour were very vague and wild. 
The^ Pythagoreans called colour the superficies of 
bodies: Plato said that it was a flame issuing from 
them : according to ZenO, it was the first confi- 
guration of matter : and Aristotle said it was that 
which made bodies actually transparent. Des- 
tartes accounted colour a modification of light, 
and he imagined that the difference of colour 
proceeds from the prevalence of the direct or 
rotatory motion of the particles of light. Gri-^^ 
taialdi, Dechales, and many others^ imagined that 
the differences of colour depended upon the quick 
ipt slow vibrations of a certaki elMtic medittm 
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with which tlie universe is fUied.. ftobault cof:> 
£eived, that the different colours were made by 
the rays of light entering the eye at different 
angles with re&pect to the optic axis. And Dr. 
Hooke ima^ned that colour is c.iu«ed by the sen- 
sation Of the oblique Or lincveo pulses of light ; 
which being capable of no more than two va- 
rieties, he concluded there could be no more than ‘ 
two primary colours. 

Natural philosophers were formerly of opinion^ 
that the solar light was .simple and uniform ^ 
without any difference or variety in its parts, and 
that the difierent colours of objects were made by 
tefraction, reflection, or shadows. But Newton 
taught them the errors of their former opinions; 
he shewed tlicfn to dissect a single ray of light 
with the minutest precision, and demonstrated 
that every ray was itself a composition of several 
tSLya all of different colours, each of which wlicn 
separate held to its own nature, simple and un- 
changed by cverv experiment tiiat could be tried 
upon it. Or to be more particular, light is not 
all similar and homogeniai, but compounded of 
heterngenial and dis.4iinilar rays, some of w'hicli 
in like instance.^ being more refrangible, and 
others less refrangible, and those which are most 
reftangihle are also mo^t reflcxible; and according 
as they differ in refrangibility and refle.xihilitv, 
they arc endowed with the power of exciting ill 
us sensations of different colours. 

Sect. 1 . Ttufonj of U^hl anti Colottrs. 

Sir Isaac Newton’s theory of light and colour* 
is striking and beautiful in itself, and deduced 
from clear and decisive experiments, and may 
be almost said to demonstrate clearly, 

1st, That lights which differ in colour, differ 
also in degrees of refrangibility. 

2d, Tliat the light of ilic sun, notw)th<:tanding^ 
its uniform appearance, consists of rays diflerently 
refningible. 

3tl, That those rays which are more refran- 
gible than others, arc also more rencxiblc. 

4th, That ns the rays of light differ in degrees 
of refrangibility and "reflexibility, so they alsa 
differ in their disposition to exhibit this or that 
particular colour ; and that colours arc not qua- 
lifications of light derived from refractions 01 * 
reflections of natural bodies, as w^as generally 
believed, but oiiginal and connate p/operties^ 
which are diflerent in different rays'j^ some rays 
being disposed to exhibit a red colour and Y 10 
other, and some a green and no other, and so oi!^ 
the rest of the prismatic colours. 

5th, That the light of the snn Consists of vio^ 
let-making, indigo-making, bluc-malving, greed- 
making, yellow-making, orange-making, and red-* 
making rays; and all of these are differenlin their 
degrees of refrangibility and reflexibility; for tha 
rays which produce* red colours are the least re- 
frangible, and those that make the violet tha 
most; and the rest ere more or less refrangible as 
they approach either of these extremes, in thtf 
order already mentioned: that is, orange is least 
refrangible next to red, yellow next to orange, 
and ^ on ; so that to the same degree of refran- 
gibility there ever belongs the same colour, and 
to the same colour the same degree of refrangt- 
bility. 

6th, Every homogeneal ray^ consiciercd aparti 
Is refracted according to one and the same rule^ 
so that its sine of incidence is to its sine of re- 
fraction in a given ratio; that is. every different 
coloured hiv nas a different ratio belonging to it. 

1l|hi The species of colour, and degree of rt- 
T« 
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franpbiiity and refleiibiUty, proper to any par- 
ticuEir sort of rays, is not mutable by reflection or 
refraction from natural bodies, nor by any other 
cause that has been yet observed. Wnen any one 
kind of rays has been separated from those of 
other kinds, it has obstinately retained its colours, 
notwithstanding all endeavours to bring about a 
change. 

8th, Yet seeming transmutations of colours 
may be made, where there is any mixture of 
divers sorts of rays; for, in such mixtures, the 
component colours appear not, but, by their 
mutually alloying each other, constitute an in- 
termediate colour. 

9th, There are therefore two sorts of colour, 
the one original and simple, the other compound- 
ed of these; and all the colours in the universe 
are cither the colours of homogeiical, simple 
light, or compounded of those mixed together 
in certain proportions. The colours of simple 
light are, as we observed before, violet, indigo, 
blue, green, yellow, orange, and red, together 
with an indeiinitc variety of intermediate gra- 
dations. The colours of compounded light are 
differently compounded of those simple rays, 
mixed in various proportions : thus a mixture of 
yellow-making and blue-making rays exhibits a 
green colour, and a mixture of red and yellow 
makes an orange ; and in any colour the same in 
specie with the primarv ones may be produced 
by the composition of the two colours next ad- 
jacent in the series of colours generated by the 
prism, whereof the one is next more refrangible, 
and the ocher next less refrangible. But this is 
not the case with those which are situated at too 
great a distance; orange and indigo do not pro- 
duce the interme^ate green, nor scarlet and 
green the intermediate yellow. 

10th, The most surprising and wonderful com- 
position of light is that of whiteness; there is no 
one sort of rays which can alone exliibit that cu- 
loiir: it is ever compounded, and to its composi- 
tion all the aforesaid primary colours aie requi- 
site. 

lltb. As whiteness is produced by a copious 
reflection of lays of all sorts of colours, when 
there is a due proportion iii the mixture; so, on 
the contrary, blackiu ss is produced by a suffoca- 
tion and.aiMuiptiuu of the incident light, which 
being stopped and suppressed in the black body, 
is not reflected outward, but reflected and refract- 
ed within the body till it be stifled and lost. 

Newton’s method of accounting for the differ- 
ent colours i)f bodies, from their reflecting this or 
that kind of rays most copiousl}', is so easy and 
iiatural,gthat his system quickly overcame all ob- 
jections, and to tikis day continues to be almost 
universally believed, it is now commonly ac- 
knowledged, that tlie light of the sun, which to 
us seems pcrfcelly homogeneui and white, is com- 
posed of 1)0 fewer than seven different colours, viz, 
red, oran^, yellow, green, bine, purple, and vio- 
let or indigo. A body which appears of a red co- 
lour, bath the property of reflecting the red rays 
fhore powerfully than any t f the Others; and so 
^ the orange, yellow, green, &c. A body which 
is of a black colour, instead of reflecting, absorbs 
iall or the greatest part of Uie rays that fall upon 
It; and, on the contrary, a bocly which appears 
white, reflects tlie greatest part of the rays iudis- 
triminately,. without teparatiug the one from the 
pther. 

IPCT. II. 0/ tie Separathn ofiie aruM Heyr qf 
bjf Bfj^ctien er Tnfumrnm^ M dfem^ng 


on the Thtcinett qf tie Medium vpon uduch iftep aft 

inddeiu. 

The foundation of a rational theory being laid* 
it next became natural' to inquire by what pecu- 
liar mechanism in the structure of each paiticular 
body, it was fitted to reflect one kind of rays more 
than another. This sir I. Newton attributes to 
the density of these bodies. This subject how- 
ever is not so clear as the preceding ; for the pre- 
sent theory suggests many doubts to every inqui- 
sitive mind, and is allowed by all to be attended 
with difliculticH. There are no optical experi- 
ments, however, in which sir I. Newton seems to 
have taken more pains than those relating to the 
rings uf colours which appear in thin plates, and 
which we now propose to explain. In all his ob- 
servations and investigations concrriiiiig them, he 
discovers the greatest sagacity, both as a philo- 
sopher and a mathematician. 

The bubbles which children 4)Iow with a mixture 
of soap and water were observed by Dr. Hooke 
to exhibit various colours according to their thin- 
ness, and that when they have a considerable de- 
gree of thickness they appear colourless; from 
this the present theory has taken its rise. It is 
thus that things overlooked by the rest of mankind, 
are often the most fertile in suggesting hints to 
those who are habituated to reflection. 

Sir I. New'ton blew up a large bubble from a 
strung mixture of soap and water, and set himself 
attentively to consider the different chanties of 
Colour it underwent, from its enlargement to its 
dissolution. He in general {verceived that the 
thinner the plate of water which composed the 
sides uf the bubble, the more it reflected the vio- 
let colour ray; and that in proportion as the sides 
of the bubble were more thick and dense, the more 
they reflected the red; he therefore was induced 
to believe, that the colours of all bodies proceeded 
from the thickness and density of the little trans- 
parent plates of which they are composed. To 
bring this opinion nearer to certainty, it was ne- 
cessary to measure the thickness of the plate of 
water which composed the bubble ; but this was 
a matter of great difficulty, as tlie bubble was uf 
itself of too ti-ansient a nature to undergo the ue^ 
ccssary experiuiciits. 

(Jur philosopher, ever fertile in expedients, r»* 
collected having observed, that as two prisms were 
compressed haid together, in order to make their 
sides (which happened to be a little convex) touch 
one another, they were both as perfectly transpa- 
rent in the place of contact as if they hud been 
but one piece of glass; but that round the point 
of contact, where the glasses were a little sepa- 
rated from each other, rings of different colours 
appeared. 

To obsen'e more accurately the order of the 
colours produced in this manner, he placed a 
glass lens, whose convexity was very i»nal], upon 
a plain glass. Now it is evident, that those would 
only touch at one particular point; and therefore, 
at ail other places between the adjacent surfaces, 
a thin plate of air was interposed, wh^e thick- 
ness increased in a certain ratio, according to thq 
distance from the point of contact. 

Tie pressed these glasses slowly together, by 
which nieans the colours very soon emerged, and 
appeared distinct to a considerable distance; next 
to the pellucid central spot made^by the contact 
of the glasses, succeeded blue, white, yellow 
and red. The blue was verjr Httle in quantity, nor 
could be discern any violet in U; bvt the j^ilow 
and rad were vet/ enpious, extending abort oq 
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|is tbe white, and four or five times as ftir as the 
blue. The next circuit immediately surrounding 
these consisted of violet, blue, green, yellow, and 
red; all these were very eopious except the green, 
which was very little in quantity, and seemed 
mure feint and dilate than the other colours. 
The third circle of colours was purple, blue, green, 
yellow, and red; in this the purple was more red- 
dish than the violet in the fornior circuit, and tlic 
green was more conspicuous, being as bright and 
copious as any of the other colours, except tbe 
yellow; the was also somewhat faded. The 
fourth circle consisted of green and red ; the green 
was copious and lively, inclining on one side to 
blur, on the other to yellow, but there was neither 
violet, blue, nor yellow; and the red was very im- 
))crfuct and dirty. Each outer circuit or ring was 
more obscure than those within, like the circular 
waves upon a disturbed shtset of water, till they at 
last ended in perfect whiteness. 

As the colouia were thus feimd to vary accord- 
ing to the different distances of the glass plates 
from each other, sir Isaac judged that they pru- 
ccMlcfl from the different thickness of the plate 
of air, intercepted between the glasses; and that 
this plate was by tlie mere circumstance of thin- 
ness, or tliickness disposed to retlcct or transmit 
this or tliat particular (Njlour; from whence he 
concluded, as before observed, that the colours of 
all natural bodies depended on their component 
particles. He also constructed a tabic, wherein 
the thickness of a plate, necessary to rcAect any 
particular colour, was expressed in parts of an 
divided into 1,000, (XX) parts. 

It has been already observed, that the thin 
plates, made use of in the different exi>criineiits, 
rellcctcd some kinds of rays in particular parts, 
and transmittcHl others in the same parts. Hence 
the coloured rings appeared variously disposed, 
accoiding os they were viewed by refleettid or traiis- 
initted light; that is, according as the plates were 
or were nut held up between the eye and the win- 
dow. That wo may undci'staiul this better, the 
fullovying table has been formed. On one side arc 
mentioned the colours appearing on tbe plates by 
rcfleotcrl light, and on the other those which arc 


with those prodoced by reflected light, the white fe 
found opposed to the black, the red to the blue, 
tlic yellow to the violet, and the green to a colour 
composed of red and violet; in other words, the 
parts of the glass that when hiokeil at arc white, 
appear black on looking through the glass ; and 
on the contrary, those which appear black in the 
first instance, appear white in the second ; and so 
of the other colours. Dr. T. Young has contrive* 
ed an apparatus fur exhibiling and measuring these 
thin rings and plates; a description of which may 
be seen in Nicholson's Journal, vol. iii. p. 283. 
Newton has shewn, that the rays of any particu- 
lar colour are disposed to be reflected, when the 
thicknesses of the plate of air are as the numbers 
1, 3, 5, 7, 9, Ilf &c. and that the same rays am 
disposed to be transmitted at the intermediate 
thicknesses, which are as tbe numbers 0, 2, 4, fl, 

10. &c. 

The places of reflection or transmission of tlie 
several colours in a series, arc so near each other, 
that the colours dilate each other by mixture; 
whence the number of scries, in the open day- 
light, seldom exceeds 7 or B. But if the system 
be viewed through a piism, by which means the 
rings of various colours arc separated, acconling 
to their refrangibility, they may be seen on that 
side towards which the refraction is made, so nu- 
merous tliat it is iin)) 08 sihle to count thorn. Or, 
if in a dark chamber the sunVs light be separated 
into its original rays, by a prism, and a ray of one 
uiiconipouiuled colour be rcceivetl upon the two 
glasses, the number of circles will become very 
iiuitieruus, and both tire refleet txl and transmitted 
light will remain of the same colour as the ori- 
ginal incident ray. This experiment shews, that 
in any series, the circles formed by the less re- 
frangible rays exceed, in magnitude, those which 
are formed by Ibu more refrangible ; and, conse- 
quently, that in any series, the ajorc refrangible 
rays are reflected at less thicknesses than Uiose 
which are less refrangible. 

If we apply water to the edges of the glass, it 
will be attracted bctrvceii them ; and, filling all the 
intercedent space, it will become a thin plate of 
the same dimensions as that which before was 


perceptible when the glasses are hhid between the 
rye and the window. The centre, when the glasses 
arc in fell contact, is perfectly transparent; thii 
spot tlierefore, when viewed by reflected light, ap- 
pears black, because it transmits all the rays; and 
fertile same reason it appears white, when viewed 
by transmitted light. 

Colourt by refUckd light. Colours by IransmtUd lisht. 
Black \Vhite 

YelJowish-red 

White Black 

Yellow Violet 

lied Blue 

Viqlet White 

Blue Yellow 

Green Red 

Vellow Violet 

Red Blue 

Purple ^ Green 

Blue Yellow 

Green *1 , 

Yellowy 21^. 

Red j Blueish-green 

Green r^ 

R®d . _ Blueish-green 

Oreenish-Dlue Red 

Red 

iii comparing the rings produced by transmitted 


constituted of air; in this case, the circular rings 
grt>w less, and the colours fainter, but not varied 
in species. ^J'hey become contracted in diameter, 
nearly in projmrtion of 7 to 8, and consequently, 
the intervals of the glasses, at similar circles, as 
caused by these two mediums, are as about 3 to 4; 
that is, as the sines uf refraction out of water into 
air. 

We have already spoken of the variety of co- 
lours produced by bubbles blown in spap-water: 
but as these colours are commonly too* much agi- 
tated by the external air to admit of any certain 
observation, it is necessary to cover the bubble 
with a clear glass, in which situation the follow- 
ing oppeantnees take place: the colours emeige 
from the top of the bubble, and as it grows thinner, 
by the subsidence of the water, t!icy dilate into 
rings parallel to tbe horizon, which descend slowly, 
and vanish successively, at the bottom. This 
emergence continues till the water at the upper 
part of the bubble becomes too thin to reflect tbe 
light, at which time a circle of an intense black- 
ness appears at the top, which slowly dilates, 
sometimes to three quarters of an Inch in breadth, 
before the bubble breaks. Reckoning from the 
black central spot, the reflected colours are the 
same, in succession and quality, as those prodne- 
ed by the aforeiaentioaed plate of air; and the up* 
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•le&riifiee of the bubble, if viewed by transmitted 
Ji^hl, is similar to that of the plate of air in like 
pireuTu^tniici's. 

If wc take very thin plates of talc, or Muscovy 
l^lass, that exhibit these colours; then, by wetting 
the plates, tbe colours remain as before, but be- 
come more faint and languid, especially when 
wetted On the under side. So that the thickness 
of any plate, requisite to produce any ctduur, 
seems to depend only on the density of the ]tlate, 
tisnd not on the density of the inclosing mciJium. 
3)ut the colours arc more vivid as their densities 
fire dilTerent. 

If two pieces of platc-glass, or even common 
glass, bc! previously wiped, and then rubbed toge- 
ther, they will soon adhere, with a considerable 
degree of force, and exhibit various ranges of co- 
lours, much broader than those obtained by lenses. 
One of the most remarkable circumstances attend- 
ing this method of making the experiment, is the 
facility with which the colours may be removed, or 
even made to disajipear, by heats too low to sepa- 
rate the giasse'*'. A toueli of the finger nninediutc- 
ly causes the irregular rings of (‘olours to contract 
fonards their centre in the iiart touched. 

These experiments render it cvideul, that the 
colours of bodies depend, i}i some degree, upon 
fhe tliickiiLSs and density of the particles that 
ii^omposc; them. Hence, if the density, or size of 
the particle**, in the surface of a htsly, he changed, 
the colour is likewise changed. When the thick- 
ness of tt:c particles of a body is Mich, that ono 
Bo:t of light, or one sort of colour, is relUcted; 
another light, or other colours, will he transmitted; 
and tlicrclbro the body will appear of the ilrst 
Italour. 

There is a certain determinate thickness which 
Boeins to be uecos*^ary in a plate of water, hirex- 
am])U*, in order to rcilcct a particular colour, and 
H didcrent tliirktu ss to make it relh ct any other 
foUuir; and in i*ciieral,tliata less tliiekiif ss is pc- 
ccsiary to redect the most refrangible lays, as 
violet and iiidi'go, than those which are least re- 
frangible. as the red and orange- colour'd rays. 
The particles of bodies reflect rays of one colour, 
and transmit those of another: and this is the 
ground of all their colours. 

Sect Ilf. 0/ the tramient Siaie into 'X'lhh a Hay pf 

Jb)(ht is put, in Us Pt.SAaf:e Ihroniik any rr/im ting 

Suijace, which fin ike Pio^rcss of theUayy relninsal 

equal IntfTvuls; and cH'poses the Hay, at every 

InrUf to hr trammHtedf and, between the liclnnu, to 

be refected to it. 

Sir 1. Newton, in order to account for the inter- 
vals of the coloured rings in these thin plates, and 
glso all other cases of the reflection or tran'inis- 
aioii pf light, advances an liypoliiesi ; hut, like a 
wise aiidcautiuiib philoM/pher, he professes nut to 
lay much sticss upon it, though he seems not to 
ciitCTtain any suspicion of its being fallacious, 
liid'.cd, it seems to he a kind of fair inference from 
the experiments we have been describing. The 
bypCitliesis is this: that every ray of light is, at 
Its first emission IVrm the lumiriuiiM body, pnt into 
a tiaiKsicnt state or constitution, whieh. in its pro- 
gress, rctiu'Qs at equal intervals, disposing ir, at 
every return, to be ea<>'iiy transmitted into any in- 
fracting suiface it may meet wjth ; whereas in the 
intervals between these returns, it is disposed to 
bc C'asily reflected; so that, upon the arrival of a 
iminber of rays of light at the surface of every 
incdiiun, those of tbeni in which they were dispos- 
ed to bc tiaiismitted easily would pass the inters 
val tbe two mediums ; and those which 


were in a contrary state, would bc reflected n dtk 
which account, some light is generally reflected, 
and some transmitted, at every different surfiioa 
on which it falls. Those states into which the 
rays of light are put, he calls fits of easy reflec- 
tion and transmission. This hypothesis, however, 
is not without difficulties, and must, therefore, be 
received with caution, as it was proposed, till it 
shall be either confirnicd or confuted by experi- 
ment, and a new theory substituted in its stead. 

When we arc brought, as it were, to the oonfmes 
of material nature, wc must expect to meet with 
some confusion and darkness in oiir explanations. 
There arc barriers to our knowledge, which can- 
not be pas«.ed by any force of human faculties. 
Sir I. Newton, the legislator of philosophers, ex- 
pressed, iiiidt r the fonii of coiijecliin s or ques- 
tions, those things which he was unable satisfac- 
torily to ri'solvc; avoiding rash assertions, whiefi 
are so fondly taken up by those who wish to gain 
a momentary ri putation. 

Sect. IV. QC the Permanent Colonrs of Natural 

Jhdies, ami of the Amtogy between them and l/te (kht 

lours of thin trotupareni Hates, 

It has already been stated that the coloiiix of 
natural bodies consist in a disposition to reflect 
one soil of rays mure copiously than another; 
and that other hiHlies arc of a difierent colour, 
bc'caiisi* they r(‘flcct rays of a different kind. So 
tliat if light consisted only of one kind of rays, 
there could be only one colour in the world; nor 
would it he possiide, by refractions and reflections, 
to produce a new ui.e. 'J'hus, in some botlics, all 
the rays are extinguished but the red-making; 
and when they are retkrted to our eyes, they ex- 
cite ill IIS the idea of led; and thence we say, that 
biich a piece of cloth, &.c. is red ; attributing tba| 
only to the cloth or wood, which more partu'ular- 
ly aiises from the light which dresses them in their 
various beauty. Thus the ruby absorbs the green, 
the blue, and the violet; but reflects the red>iiiak- 
ing rays to our eye, witii all their prismatic lustre. 
The amethyst imbibes the stronger rays, and gives 
back the violet with inildor brightness. The jon- 
quil gives us only yellow, and the hyacinth its 
vivid blue. Every coloured object may he thua 
regarrlccl as a partial divider of the rays, separat- 
ing one or more colours, and confounding all the 
others. 

Those surfaces of transparent bodies, which have 
the greatest rf'tVacliusf power, reflect the greatest 
quantity of light. In other w'urcls, bodies, by 
which the light is more refracted, do likewise more 
strongly reflect it. Diamonds, which refract the 
light very strongly, gii e it, in proportion, a strong- 
er reflection : and hence proceed the vivacity of 
th' ir colours, niid th( ir sparkling effect. 

IV’c siiall perceive tbe analogy between refrac- 
tion und rcricction, by coiisiderinnf that the most 
refraclive medium totally reflects the rays of light, 
at certain degrees of incidence. But the truth of 
the proposition further appears, by observing the 
t aiispareiit bodies, such as air, water, oil, glass, 
isiaml crystal, white transparent arsenic, and dia- 
mond, have a stronger or weaker reflectiop, ac- 
cording to the greater or less refractive powers of 
the niLiJiiuns that arc contiguous to them. Thus 
at the confine of air and sal gein, it is stronger 
than at the con flue pf air and water; an(| still 
stronger tn^rween common air and glass; still 
more so between air and a diamond. If any of 
these be immersed in water, its reflection become^ 
weaker than before ; and it is weaker 'siitl, if if bf) 
immersed iu liquon of a greater fefractive . 
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If water be divided into two parts, by any imagin- 
ary sui’fare, there ia no reflection at the confine of 
those two parts; and for the same reason, there 
can be no sensible reflccHon in the confine of the 
two glasses of equal density. The reason, there- 
fore, why all pellucid mediums hare no sensible 
reflection but at their external surfaces, where they 
arc contiguous to mediums of different densities, 
is, tiiat their contiguous parts have precisely the 
tame dcgire of dcMisity. 

The least parts of all bodies, though seemingly 
void of transparency, when viewed in, the gross, 
will he found, if taken separately, to lie, in some 
measure, transparent: and tlie opacity arises from 
the multitude of reflections caused in their inter- 
nal parts. This observation will ho easily granted 
by those who have been conversant with inicro- 
ficopes; for tberc they are found to be, for the most 
part, tran.^pareiit. Nothing seems more opaque, 
and frcc from transparency, than the clotlies we 
wear. Vet let us only examine one of the wool- 
len hairs that go into its composition with a mi- 
croscope, and we shall find it to he neaily trans- 
parent. Gold in the mass lets no light pass 
through it; but if beaten out extremely thin, \vc 
shall then see that its parts arc transparent, like 
other bodies. If held over a hole, in a darkem^ 
window, it will appear of a greenish hue. If gold 
be composed of transparent parts, we may surely 
conclude the same of other bodies ; and, indeed, 
very few are to he found, in whicli, if reduced to 
sufncieiit thinness, and applied to the hole, a dt> 
gree of transparency is not manifest. 

It now becomes necessary, since light finds a 
free passage through the least particles, to inquire 
M‘hat renders them opaque; and this, by sir 1 . New- 
ton, is attiibutcd to the iiiidtitiule of rclleetions 
and refractions which take place in the interior 
parts; there being, between the parts of opaque or 
C(doured bodies, a number of spaces, filled with 
iiivdiums of a din'crcnt density from that of the 
body, ns water In iwcc-ii the tiiigiiig corpuscles with 
wliieli any liquor is inipregnahxi ; air between the 
aqueous globules that constitute clouds and mists, 
&c. These spaces cannot be traversed by light, 
without refracting or refleetinu: it in various ways, 
by which it is ])revcnted from passing on in a 
straight line, which it would do if the parts were 
CDutiuuous, without s^iy such interstices between 
them ; for we have already learned, that, reflec- 
tions arc only made at the superficies of mediums 
of diflercrit densities. Tiic opacity of a body 
arises, therefore, from the discontinuity of Its 
particles, and the diflereiit density of the inter- 
vening mediums, and the particles which compose 
tlicin. 

This idea of opacity is greatly confirmed, by 
considering that opaque bodies become transparent 
by filling up the pores with any substance of nea.- 
ly the same density with their parts. Thus when 
paper is wet with oil or water, or when linen cloth 
is dipped in water, oiled, or varnished, or the ocii- 
lus mundi steeped in water, &c. they become more 
transparent than they were before. As filling the 
pores of an opaque body makes it transparent, so, 
on the other hand, evacuating the pores of a trans- 
parent boily, or separating its parts, reixlers it 
opaque; as salts, or wet paper, by being dried; 
born, by being scraped; glass, by being rc^iuced 
to powder, or otherwise flawed; turpentine, by 
being stirred about with water, till they mix im- 
perfectly ; and water, by being formed into many 
emsyi bubbles, either in the form of froth, or, by 
flbatmg it together ytiik oil of tttipeatuio^ pr ypoig 
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other convenient liquor, with which it will not 
combme. 

It is plain then, that it is in homogeneity we are 
to seek for the cause of transparency. If there 
be many pores in a body, and these be filled with 
a matter differing much in density from the body 
itself, the light will meet with a thousand refrac- 
tions and reflections iu the internal parts, and will 
thus be utterly extinguished. 

lint the parts of bodies, and their interstices, 
must not be less than some definite size, to be- 
come opaque and coloured. For the most opaque 
bodies, if their parts be sufficiently divided, as 
metals, by being dissolved in acid menstrua, &c. 
become perfectly transparent. The l)la<*k spot, 
near the point of contact of the two plates of glass, 
it has been observed, transmitted the wliule light 
where the glasses did not absolutely touch; and 
Ihn reflection at the tliinncst part of the soap- 
bubble wax so iiisonsible as to make that part ap- 
pear iatensely black, by the want of reflected 
light. 

It is oil these accounts that water, salt, glass^ 
stones, &c. are transparent; for, from many con- 
siderations, they seem to be as full of pores as 
other bodies arc, yd their particles and pores are 
too small to cause reflection in their common 
states. 

The transparent parts of bodies, according to 
their scxerul sizes, must reflect rays of one colour, 
and trarismit those of others, on the same prin(‘iples 
that thill plates or bubbles do reflect or transmit 
these rays; and this seems to be the grouml of all 
their colours. That they do so is plain from x a- 
rioiis observations; and it is on these principles 
you may explain the variety of colours seen in 
some silks, on pigeons* necks, peacocks' tails, and 
the feathers of other finely coloured birds. If the 
eye be fixed on a pigeon's neck, and both be kept 
at rest, only one colour is eb.^crvablc : but if either 
moves, especially the latbr, a di lie rent colour may 
be seen. Shady silks are woven, with threads of 
diffeiviit colours; one arranged loiigiludinally, 
the other traiisver»cly; and as the greater or less 
propfu'tioii of either of these appears, so one or 
the other of the colours xvill prevail. Wet iliesu 
double coloured objects, dip the variegated fea- 
ther in xvatcr, or the cliaiigcablc silk in oil, their 
rcttcctioiis xvill be less vivid, and Hyey xvill return 
but one uniform shade of colouring. The skin of 
the diaiiieleon is traii.xpareiit, its ground being bc- 
txx’ccn a pale red and yclloxv, coloure<l with a num- 
ber of small smooth protubcrnticcs of a cold bluc- 
isli colour. It is eiidoxvcd xvith a faculty of blow- 
ing up or contracting its skin at will. This causes 
the diflerent colours, in appearance, to vary : it 
therefore sometimes appears reddish, at others 
blue: the yellow rays of the ground, occasipiially 
mixing xvith the blue of the protuberances, pro- 
duce the idea of green; and when placed on a red 
or yelloxv substance, its natural colours are un- 
avoidably heightened. 

From various phenomena it is evident, that a 
great proportion of the fainter coloured rays ara 
stopped ill their passage through the atinospherc, 
and are thnice reflected upon other bodies; xvhilo 
.the red and orange rays arc transmitted to greater 
distances. ' This circumstance explains the blue 
shadoxvB of bodies, the blue colour of the sky, and 
the red colour of the clouds, when the sun is neat 
the horizon. 

At particular times, when the sky is clear and 
serene, in tlic morning and the evening, the aha- 
4pvf|i'9a8t fruiu opaque bodies have been observet 
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to be tinged u-itli blue ojul green. This circum- 
stance naturally results from the minute iwticles 
of the atmosphere reflecting the delicate and most 
refrangible rays, tlie blue and violet, for instance, 
Which occasions a predominance of these hues. 

The blueness of the sky is accounted for on the 
same principles ; namely, the copious reflection 
of the blue rays, by the utmusphei-e, which pro- 
duces the effect of an arch of that colour, all 
around ns. This is occasionally diversified by 
the greater density of the vapours, which reflect 
the stronger rays. The coloured clouds, in parti- 
cnlar, which appear towards the morning and even- 
when the sun is in or near the hori/on, arc to 
be attributed to the same cause. The rays of 
light traversing a vast extent of atmosphere; the 
fainter and mure delicate rays, as the blue and 
violet, arc detached by repeated reflections of the 
atmospheric particles; and the stronger rays, as 
the red, the orange, flee, arc permitted to proceed, 
and reach the clouds, from whence they are rc- 
ilected. Agreeable to this theory, we may ob- 
serve, that the sun’s horizontal light is sometimes 
BO deeply tinctured with the red, that objects illu- 
minated by it frequently appear of a bright orange, 
and even red. It is observable, that the clouds do 
not, in common, assume their brighter dyes till 
the sun is some minutes set, and that they pass 
from yellow to a flaming gold colour ; and thence, 
by degrees, to rad, which becomes deeper and 
deeper, till the sun leaves them altogether, till at 
length the disappearance of the sun loaves them 
of a leaden hoc, by the reflection of the blue light 
from the air* A simiiar change of colour is ob- 
Btrved on the snowy tops of the Alps; ami the 
Bame may he seen, though less strongly, on the 
eastern and western fronts of white buildings. St. 
Vaul's church, Tiondon, is a good object of this 
kind, and is often, at sun-set, tinged with a consi- 
derable degree of redness. Wiiat makes the same 
colours more rich and copious in the clouds is 
their semi-transparency, joined with the obliuuity 
of their position. 

ft is highly probable that it is the same co- 
loured light, which being thrown, bv the refrac- 
tion of the atmosphere, into the shadow of the 
eaith, sometimes gives the moon, in a total 
eclipse, the reddish colour of brick. For tlie 
Bame rca.Hon, the colour of the moon will vary in 
ec’ipses, according to the extent of atmosphere 
which the rays have to traverse through. 

SlSCl*. V. Mr* Dtlaval's Account of the permtment 
Colwn of opaque Bodies* 

Besides the experiments of this gentleman on 
the colours of transparent bodies, he has lately 
published an account of some made upon the 
permanent colours of opaque substances, the dis- 
covery of whicli must be of the utmost conse- 
quence in the arts of colour-maki ig and dyeing. 

The changes of colour in permanently coloured 
bodies, our author observes, arc produced by the 
tame laws that take place in transparent colour- 
less substances; and the experiments by which 
they are investigated consibt chiefly of various 
methods of uniting the colouring particles into 
laiger mas8e.s, or dividing them into smaller ones. 
-Sir fmc Newton made his experinients chiefly on 
transparent substances; and in the few phices 
where he treats of others, he acknowledges iiis 
want of experiments. He makes the following 
remark,. however, on those bodies which reflect 
one kjnd of light and transmit anotlier, viz. that 
if these glttses or liquors were so thick and massy 
that no light could get tbrough,tbem, he que^ 


tinned whether they would not, like other opaque 
bodies, appear of one and the same colour in all 
positions of the eye; though he could not yet 
affirm it from experience. Indeed it was the 
opinion of this great philosopher, that all colour- 
ed matter reflects the rays of light, some reflect- 
ing the mure refrangible rays most copiously, 
and others that are less so ; and that this is at once 
the true and only reason of these colours. He 
was likewise of opinion that opaque bodies reflect 
the light from their anterior surface, by some 
power of the bodv evenly diiruscd over and ex- 
ternal to it. With respect to transparent colour- 
ed bodies he thus expresses himself: A trans- 
parent body which looks of any colour by trans- 
mitted light, ^ may also look of the same colour 
by reflected light ; the light of that colour being 
reflected by the farther surface of that body, cur 
by the air beyond it: and then the reflected 
colour will be diminished, and perhaps cease, by 
making the body very thick, and pltcliing it on 
the back-side to diminish the reflecljon of its far- 
ther surface, so that the light reflected from the 
tinging particles may predominate. In such 
cases the colour of the reflected light will be apt 
to vary from that of the light transmitted.** 

To search out the truth of these opinions, Mr. 
Delaval entered upon a course of experiments 
W'itli transparent coloured liquors and glasses, as 
well as with opaque and semitransparent bodies. 
And from tjicse experiments he discovered seve- 
ral remarkable properties of the colouring mat- 
ter; particular! V, that in transparent cmoiired 
substances it Joes not reflect any light; and 
when, by intercepting the light which was trans- 
mitted, it is hindered from passing through siicli 
substances, they do not vary from their former 
colour to any other, but become entirely bhick. 

This incapacity of the colouring partieb s of 
transparent ixxiics to reflect light being deduced 
from very nunieioiis experiments, may tlicreforc 
be taken as a general law. It will app*‘:ip the 
more extensive, if it be con.sid«rad that, for the 
most part, the tinging jiarticJes of liquors, or 
other transparent substances, arc extracted frofu 
Opaque bodies; that the opaque bodies owe their 
colours to those particles, in like manner as tho 
transparent substances do; and that by the loss 
oftliein they aivdeprivt'd of their colours. 

Dr. Bancrefl, however,* in his Experimental 
Researches concerning the Philosophy of perma- 
nent Colours, shcw.s that Mr. Delaval has not 
noticed the change of nature as well as of speeilio 
gravity, which the metals undergo by their being 
exposed to different degrees of heat, together with 
the glass. He also obseracs, that if, accoiding to 
Mr. Delaval's hypotliesi.s, the densest bodies are 
of a red colour, or approximating to it, plat iia, 
the heaviest of all known inctaLs, ought to be red; 
instead of which it is white, like tin, and the 
liclite^t metals. So ahso, gidd, the hcavic.<;t me- 
tal next to platina, is much farther rrmovc*d from 
the red colour than copper, which is far lighter. 
With respi'ct to Mr. Dclnvors experiments on 
colfiiiied liquors, Dr. Bancroft says, that instead 
of choosing and employing mechanical means, 
which alone are suited to produce those effects, 
and only those effects, be ha.s recourse to mere 
chemical agents, whose actions in the ways uhieli 
he supposes must have been almost doubtful, 
though their powers of producing other, and very 
different effrets from what he supposes, is most 
certain. See farther Bancroft*s Researches, voi. ). 
Notwithstandiog all that has bet^u dons and 
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written on the subject of colours, opinions are 
still much afloat, especially with regard to the 
number of tbe primitive colorific rays of solar 
light. The opinion that there arc but three pri- 
mitive colours has hecii maintained by M. du Fay, 
and after him by Father Castellj sec Montucla's 
History, vol. i. pa. ^30. 

Their argument, however, was, if we may so 
term it, a pharmi*ceulkal one, by no means siifii- 
cieiit to satisfy us as to the real composition of 
solar light. Dr. Matthew Young, the late learned 
bishop of Cloiifert, in a paper in vul. vii. of the 
Irisli Transactions, has ingeniously attemptc^d, to 
prove that the iiypothrsis of three primitive co- 
lours, red, yellow, and blue, completely solves 
all tlie phenomena of the solar spectrum; and is 
therefore to be preferred. 

On this important subject, indeed, though luiich 
has been accomplished since the splcticlul disco- 
veries of Newton, much yet remains lo be done 
before a complete theory can be; estabIislio<l. The 
inquisitive reader will peruse witl» advantage tbe 
researches of Jlancmft and Young above referred 
to ; Dr. T. Young’s Natural Pliilosophy, vol. ii.j 
the able disquisitions on the colours of solar light, 
and the colours of bodies in the 2d vol. of Haiiy’s 
Natural Philosophy; Bcrtholet’s remarks on the 
primitive colours in the arts, blue, yellow, and red, 
in liis Elemens <lc IViiiture ; and Pricnr*s Consi- 
derations concerning Coloura, in the Rfdrospect 
of Philu.sophical Discounics, vols. i. and iii. 

Before we quit this part of tlu* subject it may 
not be improper to make one farther observaitioii, 
on account of the iniscliievgii.s inffrenciis deduced 
from the Newtonian theory, by Voltaire and 
some other writers. These men suppose that 
light and colour, as apprehended by the imagina- 
tion, are only ideas *» the mind, and not qua- 
lities that have any existence of matter. Strange 
as this may seem, it has Injcn universally receiv- 
<•<1, mid considered by some as one of the noblest 
iliscovcrics of modern philosophy* 

By Colours all men, who have not formed er- 
roneous notions, understand not a sensation of 
the mind, which can have no existence when it is 
not perceived, but a quality and modification of 
bodies, which continues the same whether it be 
seen or concealed. The scarlet rose is not less a 
scarlet rose when we shut our eyes, and was so at 
midnight when no eye saw it. The colour surely 
remains when the appearance ceases; and it 
remains the same even when the appearance 
changes; for when we view this scarlet rose 
thnmgh a pair of green spectacles, the appear- 
aiicc is changed ; but wc do not conceive the 
colour in the rose to be changed. To a person in 
a jaundice it has still another appearance, but he 
i> easily convinced tlie chan^ is in his eye, and 
not in the colour of the object. We can, by a 
variety of optical experiments, change the ap- 
pearance of figure and magnitude in a body, as 
well as that in colour; we can make one body 
appear to be ten. But no man believes the mul- 
tiplying glass really produces ten guineas out of one; 

in like manner, no one believeb the coloured glass 
changes the real colour of the object seen through 
it, when it alters the appearance of that colour. 

Colour, therefore, is not a seusationi but a se- 
condary quality of bodies, whereby in fair day- 
light they exhibit a certain and well understood 
appearance; and there is a real permanent qua- 
lity in bodies, to which the common use of this 
word qgveef. Had modern philosophers given, 


as they ought to have done, the name of colour 
the cause instead of to the effect, they would not 
have .set philosophy apparently in contradictiou 
with common sense; for they must then have 
affirmed with the vulgar, that colour is a proper- 
ty of bodies, and that there is nothing like it in 
the mind. Their language, as well as their senti- 
ments, would have been perfectly agreeable to 
the common apprehensions of mankind, and true 
philosophy would have joined hands with eum- 
mon sense. 

CoMUR (Accidental), a name given to a very 
curious optical phenomenon, which was first, we 
believe, attendctl to by Buffon. Tliat philosopher 
wiote a short paper on it, which was published in 
the Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences for tbe 
year 1743. 

If a person look stcdfastly and for a consider- 
able time at a small red square painted upon 
white pa])er, he will at last observe a kind of 
green-coloured border siiiTOund the red srpiare. 
If he now turn bis eyes to some other part of tbe 
{laprr, he will see an imaginary square of a de- 
licate green bordering 011 blue, and correspond- 
ing exactly in point of size with the red square. 
This imaginary square continues visible for soma 
time, and indeed does not ap|icar till the eye has 
viewed successively a number of new objects. It 
is to this imaginary square that the improper 
name of accidental colour has been given. If tlia 
small square be yellow, the imaginary square or 
accidental colour is blue : the accidental colour 
of green is red; of blue, yellow; of white, black; 
and, oil the contrary, tlial of black is white. 

The first person, as far as wc know, who gave a 
satistactory explanation of these phenomena was 
professor Schertfur of Vienna, ivhose dissertation, 
translated by Mr. Bernoulli, has been published 
in the xflth volume of the Journal de Physique. 

In order to understand these phenomena, let us 
recollect, in the first place, that light consists of 
seven rays, namely, red, orange, yellow, gr^n, 
blue, indigo, violet; that whiteness consists in a 
mixture of all these rays; and that those bodies 
which reflect but very little light are black. Those 
bodies that arc of any particular colour, reflect 
a much greater quantity of the rays which con- 
stitute that particular colour than of any other 
rays. Thus red bodies reflect most red rays; 
green bodies, most green rays, and so on. 

Let us recollect, in the second place, that when 
two impressions are made at the same time upon 
any of our organs of sensation, one of which is 
strong and the other weak, we only perceive the 
funner. Thus if we examine by the prism the 
rays reflected by a red rose we shall find that 
they are of four kinds, namely, red, yellow, green, 
and blue. In this case, tbe impression made by 
the red rays makes that made by the others quite 
insensible. For the same reason, when a person 
goes from broad daylight into an ill-lighted room, 
it appears to him ot first perfectly dark, the pre- 
ceding strong impression rendering him for some 
time incapable of feeling the weaker impression. 

With the assistance of these two remarks, it 
will not be difficult to explain the phenomena of 
accidental colours. When a person considers at- 
tentively for some time a white ^uare lying on 
any black substance (paper for instance), it is 
evident that the part of the retina on which the 
white square is painted receives a stronger im- 
pression than any other part; at least the greatest 
uumber of rays strike upon it. A weaker impress- 
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(Ion, therefore* will act on it with much less force 
than upon the rest of the retina. ConsequcMitly, 
when the eye is turned from the white square to 
some other part of the black paper, a square is 
perceivetl of the same siac with the white square, 
and much blacker than any other part of the 
paper; this is evi4ently in consequence of the 
weaker impression made by the rays rcflccteil by 
the black paper ui)on that part of the rye pre- 
viously fatigued by tivc copious reflection from the 
white square. For the very same reason, if, after 
looking for a sufHcient time at a white square 
lying on a black ground, we tuni our eyes upon a 
sheet of white paper, we perceive a very well de- 
fined black square. In this case, the part of the 
retina already fatigued is not so sensible to tlic 
rays rcflccti'd by the white paper as to the other 
parts of it which have not boon fatisfiied. Tlic 
rrasoii then that black is the accidental colour of 
white is suiricientty evident. 

On the contrary, when we look a sufficient lime 
at a black square lying upon a white ground, if 
we turn our eyes to any other part of the* uhite 
paper, or even upon black paper, wc shall perceive 
a small square aiiswcriug to the black square, and 
much brighter than any other part of the paper : 
evidently borause Hint part of the retina on which 
the black square ivas painted being less fatigued 
is more susceptible of impressions than any other 
jiart of tlie eye. Thus we see why the accidcutai 
coluiir of black is white, and uhy that of white 
on the contrary is black. These facts, iikIcihI, 
have been long known, and they have been ge- 
nerally explained in this manner. 

When a person has looked for a sufTicicnt time 
At a red square placed on a siu^et of white jia]ier, 
and then turns his c}'es to another part of the 
paper, that part of the retina on which the led 
was painted being fatigued, the red rays n fleet- 
ed from the w hite paper cease to make any sen- 
sible impression on it, and consequently there ivill 
be s(en upon the white paper a square similar to 
the red square', and the colour of which is that 
which u'oiiM result from the mixture of all the 
jays of liglit except the r< d. In general, there- 
fore, the accidental colour is the colour which re- 
sults from the mixture of all the rays of light, 
those rays excepted which arc the same with the 
primitive colour. 

Now, in order to discover these accidental co- 
lours, let us recollect the manner which Newton 
employed to determine the colour which results 
from the mixture of several others, the species 
«nd quantity of which are known. He did it by 
dividing the circumference of a circle, so that 
t])c arches are to one another in the proportion 
of a string shortened by degrees, in order to Si>und 
one after another the notes ot an octave; which is 
neatly the proportion that the difTcrent rays oc- 
cupy when light is decomposed by means of the 
prism. Or suppose the circinnfercnce of the cir- 
cle, as U8ual| divided into 360 degrees, the dif- 
'ferent rays, according to Benvenut, should occupy 
the following arches : 


Red 45®« 

Orange, a;. 

Yellow, 48. 

Oreen, 60. 

Blue, 6a 

Indigo, •.••.40. 

Violet, 8a 


Let ns now compare the action of colours on 
tee anetbpr with that of differcit 'weights; and 


for that purpose let ns suppose each colour eon* 
ceiitrated in the centre of gravity of its arcli. In 
order to find the colour resulting from any mixture, 
wu hareonly to find the common centre of gravity of 
the arches which represent the dilferent colours: 
the colour rcsultiiv* fioin tie' uiixturc will be that 
of the aroh to which the common centre ofgrairity 
approaches nearest. And if thr.t cojimion centre 
of gravity is not in the straiaht line which joins 
the centre of the circle, and the centre of gravity 
of the arch to which it is most contiguous, the* re- 
sulting colour will approach more or lc>'s to the 
colour of the contiguous arch toward-' which the 
line, passing through the centre of the circle, and 
the common cciiiie of gravity oi'tiic aiches, falls. 
And farther, tlic rcMiiting colour will be more or 
less deep according to the distance of the com- 
mon a'litrc of gravity from the centre of tha 
circle. 

Ill tlic case under considernlion at present, 
namely, to determine the ditrL-rmt accidental 
colours, the application of tliis method is remark- 
ably c.i$y ; because only one of the seven primi- 
tive colours is excluded, and conscqiu'iitly tlic 
six coluur.s from the mixture of which uo wish to 
know the resulting colour arc all contiguous. 
For it is evident, that the sum of th<* six arclic's, 
representing these six colours, will bo divided 
into two equal parts by the line wlticli pusses 
ttirongh the centre of the circle and their com- 
mon centre of gravity; and that if the sami.* lino 
be produced till it reaches the circiimrercncc of 
the circle on the other side, it will also divide the 
arch reprcscuting tin* seventh or omitted colour 
into two equal parts. 1.et iis suppose, for in- 
stance, that Uic violet is omittt d, and that wo 
wanted to know tlie (otour resulting from the 
inixtiirc of the other six colours, we have only to 
bisect the arch i>*prf senting the violet, and from 
the point of si'Ction to draw a diameter to tlio 
circle, the arch of the circle opposite to tlie violet 
through wiiicli the diameter passes will indicate 
the ceiloiir of the iqjxlin'c, Tlie aveh represeut- 
in” the violet being 80®, let us take the half of it, 
which is 40°, and let us add to it 45° for the reil, 
27° for the orange, and 48° for the yellow, we siioll 
have 160°, which wants 10° of half the ciremn- 
fcrciice of the circle. If now we aild the 60° for 
the green, the sum total will be 220°, ci>iisidernbly 
more than half the circumference; consequently 
the common centre of gravity is nearest the green 
arch ; but it falls 10° nearor the yellow than the- 
straight line which joins the centre of the circle 
and the centre of gravity of the green ari*b. 
Hence we see that the resulting colour will bo 
green, but that it will have a shade of yellow. 

It is evident, then, that the accidental colour of 
violet must be green with a shade of yellow; and 
this is actually the case, as any one may convince 
hiinself by making the experiment. 

Suppose, now, we w'nntcd to know the acci- 
dental colour of gretm, or, which is the same 
thing, the colour resulting from the mixture of 
all the primitive rays except tlie green. The 
green arch is 60°, the half of which is S0°; if to 
this we add 60° for the blue arch, and 40° for the 
indigo arch, we shall have 130°, or 50° degrees 
less than a semicircle. If to this we add the 
violet arch, which is 8t°, we shall have 3()° more 
than the semicircle; consequently the common 
centre of gravity falls nearest the violet, and it » 
10° nearer the red arch than is the centre of gra- 
vity of the violet urcii. Himco ve know t^^ tte 
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Itcddcntal colour of green will l>e violet or purple, 
M'ltli a shade of red: and experiment confirms this. 

Bulfuii observed, that the accidental colour of 
blue was reddish and pate. Ijit us see whether we 
shall obtuhi the same result fioui our iiiGthod, 
.l^t us suppose that BuiTon employed a light blue. 
In that case, if to 30, the half uf the blue arch, we 
add 60 for tlie green, 4« for the yellow, and ‘27 
for the orange, we sliall have or I.*!® less 

than half the circumference of the ciicle ; conse- 
quently the common centre will fall nearest the 
red arch, but within 15° of the orange. Tlic ac- 
cidental colour must therefore be red, with a 
shade of orange; or, which is the same thing, it 
must be a pale rod. 

In the same manner we may discover, that the 
accidental colour of indigo Is yellow, inclining a 
good deal to orange; and that the accidental co- 
lour uf indigo and blue together is oran|L,e, with a 
strong shade pf red. Botlt of which correspond 
accurately with the expcriinuut. 

It would be easy to indicate, in the same man- 
ner, the accidental colour of any primitive colour, 
if what has been said were not siiiTieieiit to ex- 
))l&in the cause of accidental colours, and to show 
that their phenomena correspond exactly, both 
with the Newtonian theory of optics, and with 
what we know to be laws of our sensations in 
Other particulars. 

From the tlicoiy above given, which is that of 
prufessur Schcrfllr, the following consequences 
may be deduced: 

1. The nccitlental colour of a red square, lying 
upon a white or a black «:rutind, ought fu be 
biacki.shi if we cast vmr eyes upon a red coloured 
surface. 2. If the surface upon which we look at 
a red square he itself coloured, if it be yellow, for 
instance, the white paper upon which wc after- 
wards cast our eyes will appear blue, with n green 
square in it corrctspoiuliiig to the original red 
stpiarc. And, in general, w'e ought to perceive 
the accidental colour of the ground on which the 
squan; is placed, as well as the square itself. 3. 
If while we are looking at the little square we 
change the situalion of the eye, so that its image 
shall occupy a ditVcreiit place on the retina, when 
we turn our eyes to the white paper we shall see 
two s(|nares, or at least one unlike the figure of 
the original one. 4. If the white paper on which 
we look be farther distant than the little square 
was, the imaginary square will appear consider- 
ably larger than the true one. 5. If while wc are 
looking at the little square we gradually make 
the eye approach to it, without altering its situa- 
tion, the imaginary square will apiicar with a pale 
border, and many other consequcnct;s 

that might easily be deduot^, will be found to take 
place constantly and accni-atcly, if any one chooses 
to put them to the test of experiment; and there- 
ibru may be considered as a complete confirma- 
tion of the theory given above of the cause of ac- 
cidental colours.. 

There Is another circumstance respecting ac- 
cidental colours which deserves attention. If we 
continue looking stedfastly at the little square 
longer than is necessary, in order to perceive its 
accidental colour, wo shall at last see its border 
tinged with the accidental colour of the ground 
on which the square is lying, for instance, if 
a white square be placed upoq bliijs paper, its 
border becomes yellow ; if upon rgd paper, it 
fiecomcs green; and it becomes reddish upon 
HfrccDt • In like manner, the border of a 


yellow square becomes greenish upon a 
ground, and that of a re<l square on a green 
ground becomes puiple.- 

The cause of this plicnomenon seems to de- 
pend upon the contraction and extension of tha 
image of the square painted on the retina. We 
know for certain, that the diameter of the pupil 
changes duiing our inspecting the square; a| 
first it becomes less, and alterwards increases. 
And though we cannot see what passes in the 
bottom of the eye, we can scarcely doubt that 
similar movements are going on there, if wc at- 
tend to the changes that arc continually taking 
place ill the border of our little square ; some- 
times it is large, sometimes small ; at one time 
it disappears altogether, and the next moment 
make.s its appearance again. fSiqt, Emy, Butan.) 

Colour (Diatonic, or uiusical scale of). In 
the course of sir Isaac Newton's experiments on 
the properties of light, he discovered the reiiiaik- 
ablc fact, that the spectrum of the sun's image, 
formed by refracted light, let into a darkened 
room, is longitudinally divided by the points se- 
parating the difiercut colours ; viz. violet, indigo* 
blue, green, yellow, orange, and red, into spaces 
which arc respectively equal to 

and parts of the double length of the sp(*e. 
trum; ns, biippusc the spectrum to be 360 paits 
ill length, then ^2* t{1* ' 7 io> 

will represent the length of each roUnir respectivo- 
1y, and adding these successively in the reverse 
urdiT, to ,’»5, nc have JJJ, and 

|g, wliicli, in their louest terms, are {, 3^ 

J:, niid I, and appear to be the diatonic ratios 
answering to the octave, minor seventh, inajnr 
sixth, fifth, minor fourth, minor third, major se- 
cond, and key note. 

Fmm the experiments of Henry Brougham, 
jiiii. Esq. Philosophical Transactions, 1796, iL 
appcKirs, that nut only by refracstion, but iiy in- 
flection, dcfiectioii, and reflection, the rays of 
light may be separated on a chart or screoii : and 
he mentions numerous experiments, wherein th« 
limits of the several colours on tlie .spectrum wera 
carefully marked with the point of a needle, after 
which the papers thus marked weiv put away, 
and a fresh paper substituted for other expei'i- 
nients: the measurement or comparison of tlia 
lengths of the intervals occupied by each colour 
oil the difierent papers being purposely deferred* 
until the whole course of experiments was com- 
pleted, in order to prevent any preconceived 
opinions from operating, in making the experi- 
ments: the results are represented as agreeing; 
ill the spaces, i, ,*j, -jt, ^i^, .j, and ^J, occupied, 
by the violet, indigo, blue, green, yellow, orange, 
and red colours, being the very same, as to ar- 
rangement, as those by refraction abovetnem. 
tioned. 

Colours, in dyeing. See Dyeino. 

Colour of the hpman species (Biffercnco 
of.) Sec Complexion. 

Colour, in heraldry. The colours generally 
used in heraldry are, red, blue, black, green, and 
purple; which the heralds call gules, azure, sable, 
▼ort or sinoplc, and purpura ; tenne, or tawny, 
and sanguine, are not so common: as to yellow 
and white^ called or find argent, they arc metals, 
not colours. The metals and colours arc some- 
times exprassed in blazon by the names of pre- 
cious stones, and sometjmes by those of planets 
dr stars. 

' COLOURS, in the miUtiiy art, include the ban- 
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acn, flags, ensigns, &c. of all kinds, borne in the 
amiy or licet. See Flag and Standard. 

Colours, in the Latin and Greek churches, are 
used to distinguish several mysteries and feasts 
celebrated therein. Five colours only are regii* 
larly admitted into the lAtin church: these are 
white, green, red, violet, and black. The white 
is for the mysteries of our Saviour, the feast of 
the Virgin, those of the anj^els, saints, and con- 
fessors; the reA is for tlie mysteries and solemni- 
ties of the holy sacrament, the fea&ts of the apos- 
tles and martyrs; the green for the time between 
pentccost and advent, and from epiphany to sep- 
tuagesima; the violet in advent and Christmas, 
in \igils, rogations, &c. and in votive masses in 
time of war ; lastly, the black is for the dead, and 
tlie cerctnonics thereto belonging. In the Greek 
church, the use of colours is almost abolished, as 
well as among us. Red was, iu the Greek church, 
the colour for Christinas and the dead, as black is 
among us. 

Colour, in painting, is applied both to the 
drugs made use of in that art, and to the tints 
produced by those drugs variously mixed and 
applied. 

Colours nay be either pigments or fluids. By 
pigmeriht is meant all such solid bodies as require 
to bo mixed with some fluid, as a vehicle, before 
they can be used as jiaints, except in the case of 
crayons, wheie they are used dry. These make 
the far greater part of the whole; the fluid co- 
lours being only a small number employed along 
with watcr-eoloiirs : and asphaltum, which is 
sotnetiiues employed in oil-paiutiiig. 

Colours arc distingui.sh(Ml into several kinds, 
according to the vehicles in which they are work- 
ed, as oil-colours, water-colours, enaincl-coloiirs, 
&c. The same sorts of pigments, however, are, 
in many instances, employed in more than one 
kind of painting, as vermilion and lake in several, 
and ultramarine in all. 

I'lie principal qualities in colours, considered 
with regard to their perfection or fauUincss, are 
iwo; purity of colour, and durnhlencss : purity of 
colour is, by the painters, <*al]efl brightness, and 
tlie defect of it foulness, qr sometimes the break- 
ing the colour: durableness is called standing, 
and the negative, or want of it, flying, or flying 
•if. 

Brightness and standing well arc the only pro- 
perties which are necessary to the perfection of 
every kind of colours, and they equally relate to 
all; but there are others which are essential to 
many sorts, with regard only to particular pur- 
poses and uses. As transparency, and opacity, 
that of drying well, and, as it is called, not fatten- 
ing; and, lastly those distinguished by the names 
of warmth and coolness: all which are well known 
to painters. 

The colours used in all the several kinds of 
painting, are described under the names of the 
various substances, as Pnutian Bll c, Carmine, 
Vermilion, &c. The reader may farther con- 
. suit Tiugry*s Painter’s and Variiishcr’s Guide. 

Colour, in law, is a probable or plausible plea, 
though in reality false at bottom, and only calcu- 
lated to draw the trial of the cause from the jury 
to the judge; and therefore colour ought to be 
matter of law, or doubtful to the jury. 

In pleading it is a rule that no man be allowed 
to plead sfiecially such a plea as amounts only to 
the general issue; hut in such case he shall be 
driven to plead the genesal Usue in terms by 
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which the whole question is referred to ajiiryw 
But if a defendant in an a!>size, or action of tres- 
pass, be desirous to refer the validity of his titla 
to the court rather than to the jury, he may state 
his title specially, and at the same time give co- 
lour to the plaintiff; or suppose him to have an 
appearance or colour of title, bad indeed in point 
of law, but of which the juiy are not competent 
judges. 

Colours, in ancient music, a term used to 
signify the species of a genus. Thus the Chroma-r 
iic, had three colours; the DiaUtniCy two; the A'n- 
kurmowct one. 

COLOURABLE, a. (from colour.) Spe- 
cious; plausible {Spenser), 

COLOURABI.Y. ad. (from colourable.) 
Sjieciously; plausibly (Bacon). 

COLOURED, pari. a. Streaked;. diver- 
sified with hues (Bacon), 

Coloured leaf. Iil botany; of any 
other hue than green. 

Coloured calyx- Calyx of any other 
colour than green, as in Bartsja. 

COLOURING, among painters, the man- 
ner of applying and conducting the colours of 
a picture ; or the mixtures of light and shadows 
formed by the various colours employed in 
painting. The colouring is one of the chief 
branches in painting, which art is, by Mr. 
Fclibien, divided into three parts, the design, 
the composition, and the colouring. See 
Painting. 

Though the colouring is most striking, yet, 
among masters, it always gives place to the 
exactness of the design. According to M. de 
Piles, the word colouring, in a more limited 
sense, is chiefly applicable to a history-piece, 
scarce at all to lannscapes : he adds, that the 
term relates more immediately to the carna- 
rions than to any thing else. The colouring, 
in its general sense, comprehends whatever 
relates to the nature and union of colours; 
their agreement or antipathy; how to use 
them to advantage iu light and shadow, so as 
to shew a relievo in the figures, and a sinking 
of the ground ; what relates to the aerial per- 
spective, that is, the diminution of colours by 
means of the interposition of the air ; the va- 
rious accidents and circumstances of the lumi- 
nary, and the medium; the diflerent light botl^ 
of the bodies illuminating and illuminated ; 
the reflections, shadows, and diilerent views 
w ith regard to the position of the eye, or the 
object; what produces strength, l^ldness, 
sweetness, kc. in paintings, well coloured; 
the various manner of colouring, both iu 
figures, landscapes, &c. 

The coloris, or colouring, is diflerent from 
colour ; the latter renders the object sensible 
to the eye; the former is that by which the 
painter Knows how to imitate tne colour of 
all natural objects, by a iudicious mixture of 
the simple colours upon his pallet : it teaches 
the manner in which colours are to be used 
for producing those fine effects of the chiaro 
ohscuro, light and shade, which add boldness 
and a kind of relievo to the figures, and shkw 
the remoter objects in their just light. 
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For the eifccts of colours, painters regard 
either the union or the ceconoiny: with re- 
spect to the first, care must be taken that they 
be laid so as to be sweetly united under the 
briskness of some principal onc$ that they par- 
ticipate of the prevailing light of the piece; 
and that they partake of each other by the 
communication of light and the help of re- 
flection. 

CCVLOURIST. s, (from colour.) A painter 
who excels in giving the proper colours to his 
designs (Dritden). 

CXyLOUttLKSS. a. (from colour.) Witli- 
out colour; transparent (Bentley). 

COLPODA. In /.oology, a eentis of the 
class vermes, order infusoria. Worm invi- 
sible to the naked eye, very simple, pellucid, 
flat, sinuate. Seven sjiecies : generally found 
in water impregnated with vegetables; chieHy 
in meadow-u'ater or infusions of hay. 

COLPOS, (^o L p u s, (xoxiro;) . 1 n anatomy, 
the vagina. This term is often connected 
with some other in compound words, as, col- 
poede, a tumour or hernia seated in the vagina : 
colpoptosis, a bearing, or falling down of the 
vagina. 

COLSTON (Edward), an eminent English 
philanthropist. He was born at Bristol in 
1636 , and carried on his father's business of a 
S()ani8h merchant, by which he uccjuired a 
large fortune, and disposed the greatest |>art of 
it ih acts of charity, lie built several uliiis- 
houses and charity schools in his native city, 
and gave large sums in his life-time and by will 
to hospitals, and other beneficent institutions^ 
He died in 17?1* and was buried in All Saints 
churcli, w'hcre a sermon is yearly preached in 
honour of his memory. 

COLT, in the general sense of the term, 
implies a produce from horse and rnare, of 
cither gencler; though in sporting and horse- 
nianshiij the term colt is confined to the male 
foal, while the female is termed a lilly. The 
bone and growth of a colt depends greatly 
u^Hin two circumstances: the first, his being 
foaled late or early; that is, earl^ in April, or 
late in June ; us well as the diftcrcnce of his 
being weaned in November or March. Al- 
though it is admitted tliat colts (in the first 
year termed foals) running with the dam dur- 
ing the winter, will afford greater probability 
of size, bone, and strength, yet it is not at all 
times this rule can be complied with, unless in ' 
•tuds, where brood mares are kept for that 
j3urpose only, and are left fallow (uncovered) 
for the season. When a mare has been co- 
vered with a foal at her foot, and is evidently 
ill foal again, it should be an invariable rule to 
wean the foal in October or November, from 
the impossibility of her giving suck to the foal 
without impoverishing the tetus. Whether 
the colt be, or be not, weaned in either of 
those months, he should be well kept, and 
have daily supplies of corn and hay, as well 
as proper stable, shed, or shelter room from 
the inclemency of the winter season. Upon 
|he liberal keep of the first two winters, his 
^e« growth, strength, and bone, entirely dt- 
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pend, which must hence be particularly at-, 
tended to; for it must be held in temem- 
bruiice, that if a colt be small at two years old, 
from having- been stinted in keep, it is a hun- 
dred to one if he over attain to good size, by 
any additional exertions or expencc. 

As colts of any description (except for the 
turf) are seldom taken in hand, or at least 
offered for sale, or brought into work, till tiiey 
are three years old, it is unnecessary to ^ 
into a minute description of their age by the 
teeth previous to tfiis |ieriod. Sufiice it, 
therefore, to observe, that the first twelve 
teeth in the front of the mouth arc, from their 
earliest apiiearance, called cult's teeth, and so 
continue to be, till dispossessed, and ibllowcd 
by others. 

Colts* teeth are, in whiteness and appear- 
ance, not inferior to polished ivoiy ; arc indi- 
vidually smooth upon the surface, or seat of 
mastication, and so continue till some time 
between two and a half and three years old ; 
when, a few wrecks sooner or later,' (depend- 
ing entirely upon their having been late or 
early foals,) the colt sheds the two middle teeth 
of the six in the under jaw : which are pushed 
forward, and succeeded by two of a stronger 
texture deeper in colour, and fluted, or ex- 
hibiting small grooves from top to bottom, 
with a olack cavity in the centre. 

Some time in the last half of the fourth 
year, the same process takes place with the* 
teeth on each side the two in the centre, so/ 
that at four years old we find a repetition of, 
or addition to, the first two, at which |>arti- 
cular period he becomes possessed of four 
horse teeth in the middle, and one colt's tooth 
only on each side. 

At this period, that is, some time in the. 
autumn, as September, October, or Novem- 
ber (depending still upon his having been 
a late or early toal), he sheds the two remain- 
ing outside or corner teeth, the successors to 
which continue to push out till the May or 
June following ; when he is full in the mouth, 
live years old, and is then called a horse. 

During the course of this year, the single 
teeth, named tusks, seated beyond the corner 
teeth upon the bars, make their appearance ; 
and proper attention to the early or advanced 
state of this projection, will evidently demon- 
strate the fifth year of age. 

In the space of the last six months of the 
sixth year, the cavities of the two middle teeth 
of the six (alreadv described to have succei^eii 
the two in the nrat change at three years old) 
gradually fill up, and when turned of six years 
old, retain only a faint remains of the original 
black mark, the teeth being nearly or quite 
smooth upon the surface. 

In the last half of the seventh year, when 
the horse is termed six off, or rising seven, the 
teeth on each side the two central, last de- 
scribed, become gradually possessed of tbe 
same appearance; and when seven years are 
fully attained, the two outside or corner teeth 
alone bear any mark of the original cavity* 
At this period the horse is sayi to be' aged.; 
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anfl from this time to the completion of liis 
eighth year, the faint mark in the corner teeth 
continues gradually to disappear (varying a 
little in diliercnt subjects) till cpiite obliterated, 
when the age by the teeth is no longer a mat- 
ter of ascertainment For the rest, see the 
article Age. 

To Colt. v. n. To frisk ; to frolick (Spcn,)» 

ToColt. V , a. To befool {Shakspcarc). 

COLTIC, a term used by timber merchants 
for a defect or blemish in some of the annular 
circles of a tree, whereby it is rendered unfit 
for many purposes, and its value diminished. 

COLTS-FOOT. In botany. See Tus- 

SILAGO. 

Colt’s foot alpine. Sec Cac alia. 

COLTS-TOOTH. 5. 1. An imperfect 

tooth ill young horses. 2 . A love of }Outhful 
pleasure (Sha^ speare ) . 

CO'LTEU. s. (cnltoji, Saxon.) The iron 
bf a plough that cuts perpendicularly to the 
share. 

CO'LTISn. a. (from cult.) Wanton. 

CO'LUBER. Viper. In zoology, a ge- 
nus of the class amphibia, order serpentes. 
Plates on the belly; scales under the tail. A 
liuiulred and seventy-five species. In the in- 
lestigatioii of this genus, the tail scales, or 
subcaudal squammae, although placed alter- 
nately, are reckoned by pairs, so that the 
number marked in relation to the respecii\c 
Apecies, is alwcays to be understood to mean so 
many pairs. The following are the chief 
species. 

i. C. hems. Common viper. Plates of ibe 
belly a hundred and forty-six: scales of the 
tail thirty-nine. Body cinereous, or (which 
is probably the male) tawny-brow'n, or black- 
ish ; a dark indented stripe along the middle 
of the back, or dark-brown ; belly tinged with 
purple, spotted with black; throat pale; irids 
orange; pupil black. Four other varieties, 
from dillerencc in colour, spots or stri|^s, 
In India, and St. Eustace. InlicibiLs liliiropc 
and Siberia; lives in woods and thickets, and 
111 breeding time, in the open fields; is {loisoii- 
ous, but not deadly ; grows to one aial a half 
foot long; the fiesh formerly used inediciiially 
MS a restorative. The jioisonous matter dis- 
charged is a real gum, and perhaps the only 
gum actually produced and secreted by ain- 
cuals uf aiiy'kind. Oil, volatile alkalic::, and 
a variety of other applications have been riwirt- 
•d to as antidotes, but olive oil appears to be tlie 
most successful. Sucking the wound is pro- 
bably a means of withdrawing a part of the 
Tenom, and appears to have been advan- 
tamusly employed formerly. It is doubtful 
wnelher the pofson be capable of producing 
any injury to. the system when thus received 
into the mouth, or even the stomach. The 
Psylli practise the method of sucking poisoned 
wounds, and even swallow the aniniars head, 
poison and all, without fear. A few cases 
«eem to arise in opposition to the general re- 
jnlt ; but It is probable that in such there 
may have been some ulcer in the moMth or 
throat.' The viper , is viviparout| producing 
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Its young towards the close of summer: 
number of the young fry is usually from ten 
to fifteen or eighteen. It is asserted by many 
naturalists that the female viper in cases of 
sudden surprise or danger opens hef mouth, 
and admits hef young ilowii hef throat, ^st 
as the opossum does her brood into the pouch 
under her belly upon similar emergencies. 
Tliis enridus properly was believed by sir Tho- 
mas Brown, and Mr. White; and Dr. ShaiV 
lends bis faith to it. 

2 . (/. cerastes. Horned viper. Plates or 
the belly a hundred and fifty ; scales of the' 
tail twenty-five; above the eyes n pair of horns 
or curved processes pointing forwards: length 
from a foot to a foot and half : colour rustjf 
brown, with darker spots; belly bliieish. ThiA' 
serpent springs suddenly to a considerable di- 
stance, and bites without provocation those 
who approach it. Inhabits the cast ; abouncTi 
in the three Arabias and in Africa. It iA 
probably the aspic employed by Clco|iatra. 
According to the testimony of reputable tra- 
vellers, the natives of the countries infested by 
these animals cither possess a natural aronia^ 
or are capable of obtaining by the use of herbs 
or other preparations an aroma of a siniilai^ 
kind, operating as a charm or stupefaction 
upon these and other noxious serpents, by 
which the {lerson is secure against being bitten, 
however irritated the animal may he. Mr. 
Bruce tells us, from actual qbscrvalidn, that 
all the black people in the kingdom bf Sen- 
naar, wbciher Fungc or Nuba, are armed 
naturally against the bite: but that the Arabt 
have no such defence naturally, and are oblig^ 
to prepare iheiiis.lvcs by decoctions of certain 
herbs and roots, wbicb, however,' he does nof 
accurately describe; and which he was al- 
ways afraid to trust to by way of personal ex- 
periment. See Nat. Hist. PI. XlA'Ill. 

3 . C. chersca. I’lates of the belly a hun- 
dred and fifty; scales of the tail thirty-four. 
Nino and half inches long; body less than 
theberus, and of a iiuicli deeper bay; along thd 
back a dark, indented line; head oval, trunki 
round. Inhabits low, shrubby places in Swe- 
den ; resembles the herns, but its bite moro 
certainly and s):ccdily fatal, if the place bitten 
be not instantly extirpated. 

4 . C. lebetiiuis. Plates of the belly a hun- 
dred and fifiy-fivc; scales of the tail forty-six. 
About one and half foot long. Util four inchca 
long; beneath whitish, varied with thicK 
black or brown dots ; alxivc grey, with fouf 
rows of transverse alternate spots, the middle 
ones yellowish, the side ones ofowii or black- 
ish. Inhabits the cast ; and destroys the per- 
son bitten by producing an linconl^uerable and 
deatlly sleep.' 

5 . C« natrixtf Ringed snake. Plates of tht 
belly a hundred and seventy; scales of tha 
tail sixty. Body above blackish, with a wbit 4 
spot on each side the neck ; back subcaritiate ; 
•scales’ of the back qlilong-oval, carinate in th^ 
loiddle, disposed in nineteen rows; beneath 
wliire, sometimes yellowish or brownish, 
with a longitiHlinal, irregulal’, broadfish 
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lilaCk stripe do^vn the iiiiddle, beginning at 
the fifteenth plate: snout acute. Inhabits 
Europe; lives usually in licdges, shrub- 
beries or old buildings'; is fond of heat and 
sun-shine; deposits itse^s in dung-heaps^ or 
under rotten trees, which are connected in a 
mass by a secreted mucus. Three feet nine 
inches long. Five other varieties ; differing 
chiedy in colour, and spot or stripe. This 
iiiiimal is innoxious; and Mr. White informs 
IIS that he knew a gentleman who had timed 
it so completely as to make it his frequent 
cotn))union. It had this curious property, that 
although it was perfectly sweet in its otlour 
in common, yet upon the appearance of a 
stranger, it would begin to hiss, and immedi- 
ately exude an effliiviimi so nauseous as to be 
scarcely tolerable. All these species cast their 
acilcs m the spring, commencing by a slit or 
ilivision at the lips : and so com]dctc is the ex- 
foliation, that the cuticle of the eye itself is 
thrown oft' at the same time. The entire 
spoil is |>erfectly transparent. 

(j. C. naja; or coora dc capello. Specta- 
cle, or hooded snake. Plates of the belly a 
hundred and ninety-three; scales of the tail 
sixty, lluiity yellow; with the neck gene- 
rally much ddated, and marked above witli a 
aiicctaclc-shaprd spot of black and while. 
There are three other varieties, di fieri ng only 
slightly in colour or snouing. Inhabits India 
and the Teriiatc Islanus. The most venomous 
of its tribe, and hardly inferior to the rattle- 
snake ill the malignitv of its poison. General 
length from three to miir feet, diameter of the 
head, which Is small and covered with large 
scales, an inch and quarter. This formidable 
serpent bos obtained its Portuguese name of 
cobra de capello, or hooded snake, from the 
appearance it prosenis when viewed in front 
ill an irritated state, or when preparing to 
bite: at which time it bends the head rather 
downward, and seems hooded as it were in 
some degree, hy the expanded skin of the 
neck. In India it is every where exhibited 
publicly as a show ; and is of course more 
universally known in that country than any 
other of the race of reptiles. It is carried 
about in a covered basket, and so managed by 
its proprietors as to assume, when exhibitccf, 
a kind of dancing motion ; raiding itself up on 
its lower part, and alteruately moving its head 
and body from side to side Ibr .some minutes, 
to the sound of some musical instrument which 
is played during the time. The Indian jug- 

S lers, who thus exhibit the animal, first 
eprivc it of its fangs, by whicli means they 
are secure from the clanger of its bite. It does 
not apficar that a bite given to another serpent 
of the same species is able to poison it, though 
many experiments have been made to ascertain 
this fact : yet other serpents not of the same 
species are as fatally injured by the bite as a 
pigeon or a rabbit. 

7. C. dione. Plates of the belly a hun- 
dred and ninety : scales of the tail sixty-six : 
head small, square, reticulate, with Brown 
snotties;, teeth in four pectinate rows; back 
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delicate blue or whitish with three longi- 
tudinal whiter streaks, and intermediate, alter- 
nate, brown dashes, often subconftueut ; belly 
whitish, with iiilnute livid-brown spots of 
reddish specks. Inhabits the salt deserts near 
the Caspian sea, and the dry salt-inountailMi 
near the Irtish: is slender and very ciegutil. 
About three feet long. 

8. C. constrictor. Plates of the belly a 
hundred and eighty-.six : scales of the uuf 
Uvcnty-nine : very smooth and slender ; black, 
beneath pale Idiie ; throjU white. Inhabits 
North America : runs swiftly and bites very 
hard, but is not poisonous ; twists itself round 
the legs of such as approach it. 

g, C. caspius. Plates of the belly a hun- 
dred and ninety-eight; scales of the tail a 
hundred. Inhabits shrubby and low idnces on 
the shores of the Caspian sea: is fearful of 
man unices when irritatcil, when it violently 
attacks him, running along the ground willi 
its head erect, and making a loud hissing. 
About five feci long; al>ove alternately band^ 
widi yellow and brown; beneath vellovv. 

10. C. aspis. Asp. Plates of the belly a 
hundred and fort^-$ix ; scales of the tail forty- 
six. Nose terminated by an erect wart ; body 
tawny with figured streaks alternately di^itince 
and conftnent, beneath stcci-bliic, dotted with 
yellow. Inhabits Daiiphiny, Lyons, and Poi- 
tiers : is perhaps a variety of the berus. 

11. C. aquaticus. Watcr-vijXT, water rat- 
tlc-sn.ike. Jlrown; the belly banded with 
black and yellow : tail siiiull towards the cihK 
terminating in a blunt, horny point, alxmi! 
half an inch in length. The {xmit harmless, 
but believed by the vulgar to he ))osse>sed of a 
power of mortally poisoning both animals and 
vegetables. The fang bile said to be as fatal 
as the sting of the rattle-snake. Frequents 
the water, and is never seen at any great di- 
stance from it; is ve^’ nimble anci (iexterona 
in catching fishes. In the summer generally 
seen lying gregariously on the branches of 
trees hanging over rivers, watching to surprise 
either fishes or birds, upon which they plunge 
with great swiftness. A native of Carolina, 
and other parts of North America. 

COLUBRI'NA V1IIG1NEA'N;E. See 

Se RPEN^TAItrA. 

COLUBRINE. a. (colubrinus, Latin.) I. 
Relating to a senicnt. 2. Cunning ; crafty. 

C'GLUBRFNUM LIGNUM. (cofuHwfs, 
from coMer; so called from the snake- like 
contortions of its roots). This species of snake- 
wood is brought from America. It is solid, 
ponderous, acrid, extremely bitter, and inodo- 
rous ; its bark is of a ferruginous colour, cover- 
ed with clneritious spots. 

COLUMB (St.) a town in Cornwall, ivith 
a market on Thu^ays. Lat. 50. 30 N. I.oi]. 
4.52W. 

COLU'MBA. Pi^n. Bill straight, de* 
scending towards the tip ; nostrils oblon^, half- 
covered with a soft tumid membrane. Ei^uy- 
two species, scattered over the globe : whiptu 
may be thus subdivided info sections. 

A* Tail even and moderate. 
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Tail lon^, and wedged. The former 
contains the most numerous species. The 
following, occasionally selected from both 
sections, are the. most worthy of remark. 

t. C. domestica: a numerous family of it- 
self, and which possesses the following va- 
rieties. 

«. Common pigeon. Cinereous; rump 
white ; band on the wings and tip of the 
tail blackish. 

C. Stock-dove. Wings with a double black- 
ish band. 

y. Rc>ck-pi^n. Quill feathers brown. See 

Homan ’pigeon.^ Cere white, scurfy. 

t. Rough- footed pigeon. Legs rough with 
feathers. 

Crested pig^n. Legs rough: head 
crested. 

4 . Norway-pigeon. Crested; body snowy; 
legs rough. 

t. Bar barv' pigeon. Area of the eyes naked, 
tuberculate: wings with each a double 
black s)iot. 

t. Jacobiiie-pigeon. Feathers of the hind- 
liead erect, reflected. 

ic. LaCerl-pigeon. Down small, erect, dis- 
|)ersed over the back and wings. 

A. Turbit-pigeon. Feathers on the breast 
recurvate. 

Shaker- pigeon. Tail erect, many-feather- 
ed broad. 

f. Tumbler-pigeon. Tumbles over and over 
in flight. 

{. Helmet-pigeon. Head, quill, and tail 
feathers of one colour, but dlHcrcnt from 
that of the body. 

•• Turkish pigeon. Cere granulated, red. 

«. Carrier-pigeon. Cere broad, carunculatc, 
whitish ; eyelids naked. 

Powter-pigcon. Crop inflated. 

#. Horseman-pigeon. Crop inflated, cere 
carunculatc. 

r. Smiter-pigeon. Strikes its wings violently 
in flight. 

if. Turner-pigeon. Crest hanging down 
from the crown like a mane. 

. Spot-pigeon. Whiter tail and spot on 
the front of one colour. 

Inhabits and is domesticated in almost every 
part of Europe and Asia : fourteen or fifteen 
inches long ; lays from nine to eleven times a 
year. 

2. C. oenas. Stock -pigeon. Blueish; nock 
above glossy green ; doumc band on the wings 
and tip of the tail blackish: throat and breast 
claret colour ; claws black. Often confounded 
‘with the domestic pigeon, but hereby suf- 
ficiently discriminated Inhabits old turrets 
and rocky banks of Europe and Siberia, and 
misraces southerly in winter. About fourteen 
htenes long. 

3. C. palumbes. Ring-dove. Cinereous: 
tail-fl»thers black on the hind-part ; primaiy 
quill-feathers whitish on the outer edge ; neck 
each side white. Inhabits Europe : very oc- 
casionally Siberia: lives in woods, and liuilda 

Seven and a bal£ inchet long. 


4. C. turtur. Turtle-dove. Tail-feathers 
tipt with white ; back grey ; breast flesh-co- 
lour ; oil each side of the neck a spot of black 
feathers tipt with white. Two other Varied 
ties, from difference of colour, or spot. In- 
habits Europe, China, and India: twelve 
inches long ; migrates in flocks and breeds in 
thick wocmIs: is very shy and retired, and a 
pest to fields of peas. 

5. C. passcrina. Ground- pigeon. Wings 
and tail dusky ; body purplish ; bill and legs 
red. Three other varieties from spots or the 

ossession of chesnut-eyes, theirieJs in common 
eing orange. Inhabits the warm parts of 
America : six and a quarter inches long ; fre- 
quents rocky and mountainous places, and 
feeds on sceefs. 

6. C. migratoria. Passenger-pigeon. Or- 
bits naked, sanguine; breast rufous: bill 
black; iriils orange; body-cinereous, beneath 
viuaceous; viking-coverts spotted with black; 
sides of the neck purple ; quill-feathers black - 
brown edged witli whitish ; two middle tail- 
feathers hluokish-brown, the rest hoary. In- 
habits North America, and flies in prMigioua 
flocks, sometimes continuing for three days to- 
gether in one direction : veiy troublesome to 
rice and eorn-flckls : from fifteen to sixteen 
inches long. Another variety from variety in 
its spots and hues. 

7. (^ coronata. Great crowned Indian- 
pigi'on. Blueish, above cinereous ; orbits black ; 
crest erect; shoulders ferruginous.' Bill and 
lares black ; irids red ; crest compressed, five 
inches long : legs various in colour. Inhabita 
New Guinea, and is as large as a turkey : yet 
has the cooing note as well as other character- 
istics of the pigeon. Has occasionally been 
brought alive to England. 

CoLUMB A NOACHi, ill astroiiomy, Noah’s 
dove, a southern constellation consisting of 
10 stars: i. e. 0. 2. 0. I. fl. 1. 

COLUMBATE OF IRON. See Colum- 

BIUM. 

COLUMBIA, a city of South Carolina, on 
the river Congarce. It is the seat of the go- 
vernment of South Carolina, and 100 miles 
N.W. of Charleston. Lat. 33. 58 N. Lon. 
81. 10 W. 

Columbia, a territory of North America, 
the seat of the new capital of the United 
Slates. See Washington. 
COLUMBINE, in botany. See Aqui- 

LEGIA. 

Columbine, is also the name of the prin- 
cipal actress, or heroine, in pantomimes. 

COLU'MBIUM. Colurabiie. In oryc- 
tolo^, a genus of the class' metals. Biownish- 
blatX ; internally iron-grey, with a chocolate 
brown streak anil powder, nardish, very brittle, 
of an imperfectly foliated texture, opaque, tioc 
attracted by the magnet; specific gravity 5,918. 
One species only, sent to sir Hans Sloane from 
Massachusets, and at present in tlie British 
Museum. Contains 

Oxyd of colsrmbiuni . , 78» 

Oxydofiron » , , ti. 
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COLUMBO. See Colomba« 

COLUMBTON, a town tn Devonshire, 
with a market on Saturdaysi It has a woollen 
manufacture, and is seated on the river Co* 
luinh. I-at. 50. 53 N* Lon. 3. 23 W. 

COLUMBUS (Christopher), a celebrated 
navi^or. He was born at Genoa in 1442, 
and it is generally admitted that be was bred 
to his fatncr's trade, which was that of a wool* 
comber^ but that he quitted it from disgust, 
and went to sea. He studied mathematics, 
particularly such branches as are connected 
with cosmography and nautical astronomy, with 
great success: and in part perhaps from his 
own contemplations, but more fully from com* 
munications with Behem, he formed the idea 
of another continent beyond the western 
ocean* This he made known to the king 
of Portugal ; but not meeting with encourage* 
ment, he applied to Ferdinand and Isabella of 
Spain, who consented to furnish him with 
three ships. He sailed from Gomera, Sep- 
tember 6, 14Q2, and October 12th, he landed 
at Guana bay, one of the Lucca islands ; from 
thence he sailed to Cuba and Hispaniola ; and 
having taken possession of them in the name 
of his sovereign, he returned to Europe, where 
he was received with every demonstration of 
joy and res|iect. He was honoured with the 
patent of nobility, and made admiral of the 
Indies, in which quality he set sail again, and 
made the discovery of Jamaica ; but finding 
that evil reports had been circulated against 
him, he returned to Spain, where he fully vin- 
dicated himself from every accusation of his 
slanderers. In 1408 he made a third voyi^e, 
and discovered Paria; which was the first 
lace he had seen on the continent. In 1500 
e was basely sent home in irons upon a most 
malicious charge ; but he soon cleared himself 
to the king, and went upn another expe- 
dition. He died in J50(), and his remains 
were interred in the cathe<lral at Seville, be- 
neath a tomb, on which is this inscription, 
** Columbus gave Castille and Leon a new 
world.** 

On the subject of the discovery of America, 
consult the articles Bbhem and (*abot. 

COLUME'LLA. (rolume/ia, a dim. ofeo- 
lumna^ a column.) In anatomy. See Uvo* 
lA and Clitoris. 

CoLUME^LLA. In botany, the central 
pillar in a capsule. ITie part connecting the 
inside with the seeds ; taking its rise from the 
receptacle, and having the seeds fixed to it 
all round. 

CoLUMEi't A. In botany, a^etiusof the 
class syn^iiesia, order polygamia superflua* 
lleceptacfe naked, celltilaf; seeds crowned 
with a toothed margin t calyx cylindrical im- 
bricate; fiorets of the ray undivided. One 
species only-^ native of ine Cape, with pu- 
bwent, coryrmbed stem ; leaves linear, sessile, 
obtuse, hairy ; flowers lateral, sessile, solitary : 
disk and ray yellow. 

column, in arehitectimr, a round pillar 
' made to support and adorn a bhilding, and 
^ capital. 
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£yery fulcrum, or support, is so much the 
more |)erfect, as it is the firmer, or carries the 
greater appearance of firmness: and, hence all 
columns, or pillars, ought to have their base, 
or foot, broaefer than themselves. Again, as a 
cylinder and a quadrangular prism are more 
easily removed out of their place than a trun- 
cated cone, or a pyramid, on the same base, 
and of the same altitude ; the figure of coltuiins 
ought not to be cylindrical ; nor, that of a pi- 
laster, pyramidal ; but both the one and the 
other to be contracted, or diminished ; i. e. 
to become less and less, like a truncated cone, 
and a truncated pyramid. For the same rea- 
son, the lowest }>arts of columns ouzlit to be 
cylindrical ; that of pilasters, pyramidal ; hence, 
again, as columns are more firm, if their dia- 
meter bears a greater proportion to their height, 
than if it bore a less ; the greater ratio is to be 
chosen, where a large weight is to be sustain- 
ed ; and less, where a lesser. Further, as the 
design of a column is to siipixirt a weight, it 
must never be supposed without an enta- 
blature : though a column raised on an emi- 
nent place, so as to leave no room to feilr its 
being thrust out of its place, needs no pe- 
destal 

CoLUMtr (Tuscan), the shortest, and most 
simple, of all the columns. Its height, accord- 
ing to Vitruvius, Palladio, and Vignola, is 
seven diameters, or fourteen modules ; accord- 
ing to Scamozzi, it is fifteen modules ^ to De 
Lorme, twelve \ to Trajan’s column, sixteen. 
Its diminution, according to Vitruvius, is one- 
fourth of the diameter ; according to Vignola, 
a fifth ; and according to Trajan’s column, a 
ninth. 

Column (Doric), is somewhat more de- 
licate: its shaft is adorned with fliUings: its 
height, according to Vitruvius, is from four- 
teen to fifteen modules ; to Scamozzi, seven- 
teen ; in the Coliseum, nineteen. Its diminu- 
tion, according to the theatre of Marcellus, 
twelve minutes ; totheCuliseum, four minutes 
and a half. 

Column (Ionic), is more delicate still ; ic 
is distinguished from the rest by the volute in 
its capital, and by its base. 

Its height, according to Palladio, is seven- 
teen modules one-third ; according to Vignola, 
eighteen. Its diminution, in the temple of 
Concord, ten minutes and a half ; of Fortuna 
Virflis, seven and a half \ Coliseum, ''ten 
minutes. 

Column (Corinthian), is the richest and 
most delicate of all the (Tilumns. Its capital is 
adorned with two rows of leaves, and with 
caulicolcs ; whence sprinz out little volutes. 

Its height, according to Vitruvius, and many 
remains of antique porticos, temples, &c. is 
nineteen modules; to the three columns in 
the Campo Vaccino, twenty ; the basilica of 
Autonhnis, twenty* Its diminution, according 
to the temple of Peace, is six minutes and' a 
half; the Pantheon, six one-eighth; Coft- 
staotiae*s arch, seven ; portico, of Scptimiui, 
seven and a half. 

Column (Composite}, has two rows of 
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leaves in its capita^ like the CorUithian •, and 
angular volutes, like tl^ Ionic. Its height, ac- 
cording to Vignola, is twentj^.modines; to 
Scamozzi, nineteen and a half; its diminution 
seven or eight niiiiiitcs. 

Thus it appears, that different authors assign 
different pi^.'poruon8 to the same order; we 
recommend as a proper mean those stat^ in 
Plates 3 and 4. 

Columns are either engaged or insulated; 
and when insulated or dctadira from the wall, 
they are either very near, or at a considerable 
distance from it. ’When they are placed at a 
considerable distance from the wall, they are 
destined to sup|X)rt the entablature ; and their 
distance from each other should he consistent 
both with their real and apparent solidity. 
Engaged columns are attachecl to the wall, and 
are not limited in their intercolumniations, as 
they depend on the breadth of the arches, 
doors, windows, niches, or other decorations 
placed in them. 

Column (Colossal), 'a column of enormous 
.size, too large to enter any ordonnance of ar- 
chitecture ; to be placed solitary, in the middle 
of a square, &c. 

Column (Fluted), called also channelled, 
and striated column; that whose shaft is 
adorned with flistes, or channellings ; either 
from top to bottom, or only two thirds of its 
height. 

Column (Fluted and cabled), is that whose 
flutes arc filled up with cables, r^s, or staves ; 
beginning from the bottom of the shaft, and 
reaching one-third of Its height. 

Column (Gothic), a round pillar, either 
too short for its bulk, or too slender for its 
height ; as having,^ sometimes, twenty dia- 
meters; and this without either diminution, 
or swelling ; yet its ornaments, and the cha- 
racters of its work, being as far from those of 
the antique as its proportions* See Plates is 
and 10\ 

Column (Pastoral), that whose shaft is 
formed in imitation of the trunk of a tree, 
with bark and knots. 

Columns are variously denominated from 
their use : thus, an Astronomkal Column is a 
kind of observatory, in form of a very ki^ 
tower built hollow, and with a spiral ascent to 
an armiUaij where placed a^lop for observing 
the motions Of the heavenfy bodies. A Chro^ 
nological Column^ is that which hears some 
historical inroription digested according to the 
order of the tunc ; as bv lustres, olympiads, 
qtochas, &c. A tliural Column is that which 
bears an urn wherein are supposed to be in- 
closed the mhes of some deceased hero; and 
whose shaft is sometimes ovenpread with tears 
nhd flames, which are symbols of grief and iia- 
iQortality. A Gnomomc Cokmn, is a,cy^der 
whereon the hour of the day is represented by 
the shadow of a stile. An aislortc Column^ is 
that whose dbraft is adorned with a bassof're- 
lievo, running in a spiral line its whole leng^, 
and containing the history of some great per- 
sonage ; such are die Trajan and Antonine co- 
l^mtis at Rome* A Uilkui Cglumn^ is that 
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which has a spiral stair-case withinside for the 
convenience of ascending to the top ; as th« 
Trajan column, the stair-case whereof consists 
of 185 steps, and is illuminated by' 43 little 
windows, each of which is divided by tambouis 
of white marble.. Tlie monument or fire- 
column, at London, has also a siadr-case ; but 
does not quite reach the topr Indicative Co^ 
lumn, is that which serves to shew the tides, 
&c. along the sea-coasts. Of this kind there 
is one of marble at Grand Cairo, whereon the 
overfiowinn of the Nile arc expressed: by 
this tliey rorm a judgment of the succeeding 
season ; when the water, for instance, ascends 
to 23 .feet, it is a sign of great fertility in Egypt- 
Imtruciive Column^ is that raised, accoraiiig 
to Josephus, lib. L cap. 3. by the sons of Adam, 
whereon were engraven the principles of arts 
and sciences. Baudelot telk us, that the son 
of Pisistratus raised another of ibis kind, of 
stone, containing the rules and precepts of 
agriculture. Itinerary Column, is a column 
with several faces, placed in die cross ways in 
large roads; serving to show the different 
routes by inscriptions on it. The Lactavy Co* 
lumn, at Rome, according to Festns, was 
a column erected in the her b-market, now the 
place Montanara, which had a cavity in its 
pedestal, wherein young children abandoned 
ny their parents, out of poverty or inhumanity, 
were exposed, to be brought up at the public 
cxpence. Legal Column ; among the Lace- 
demonians there were columns rai^ in public 
places, whereon were engraven the funda- 
mental laws of the state. Limilrophoutp oc 
Boundary Column ; that which shews the li- 
mits of a kingdom or country conquered. Such 
was that which Pliny says Alexander the 
Great erected at the extremity of the Indies. 
Mannbiary Column, from the’ Latin manuii(t, 
** spoils of the enemy a column adorned with 
trophies built in imitation of trees, whereon 
the spoils of enemies were anciently hung. 
JBemorial Column; that raised on occasion of 
any remarkable event; as the monument of 
London, built to perpetuate the memory of 
the burning of that city in 1666 . Menian 
Column, any column which supports a balcony 
or meniana. The origin of this kind of co- 
loom, Suetonius and Aseanius refer to one 
Menias ; who having sold his house to Cato 
and Flaccus, consuls, to be converted into a 
public edifice, reserved to himself the right of 
raising a column withoutside, to bear a bal- 
cony, whence he might see the she^. Mi- 
liary Column, was a column of marble raised 
by order of Augustus in the middle of the 
Roman forum ; trom whence, as a centre, tha 
distances of the several cities, &c. of the em- 
pire were reckoned, by other miliary columns 
disposed at equal distances on all^ the grand 
roads. This column was of white marble, 
the same .with that which is now seen on the 
ballustrade of Uie perron of the coital of 
Rome. Military Column, among the Homans, 
a column whereon was engraven a list of the 
forces in the Roman army, ranged by legions*, 
in their propet older > wiui design to preseivor 
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ibeiAOTy of the number of soldiers^ ^nd ot 
the order preserved in any military ex^ition* 
Stpulchrai Cotutnnt anciently was a column 
meted on a tomb Dr s^ulchre, with an iil- 
acription on its base. Those over the tombs 
of persons of distinction were very large $ those 
for the common people small: the last are 
called vieitt arid ctppi. Statuary Columiit that 
which supports a statue. Such was that erect- 
ed by pope Paul V. on a pedestal before the 
church of St. Maria at Rome; to support a 
statue of the Virgin, which is of gilt brass. 
This column was dug up in the temple of 
peace; its shaft is a single block of white 
marble 4gi feet high, and five feet eight 
inches diameter, of the Corinthian order. 
Triumphal Column^ a column erected among 
the ancients in honour of an hero ; the joints 
of the stones, or courses whereof, where Cover- 
ed with as many crowns as he had made differ- 
ent military expeditions. Each crown had 
its |)articular name, as vallaris, which Was 
beset with spikes, in memory of having forced 
a palisade. Muralis, adorned with little tur- 
rets or battlements, for having mounted an as- 
sault. Navalis, of prows arid beaks of vessels ; 
for having overcoitie at sea. Obsidionales ot 
graminahs, of crass ; for having raised a siege. 
^vans, of myrtle; which expressed an ovation, 
or little triumph ; and Iriumpkalis, of laurel, 
for a grand triumphs 

Columns (Diminution of). See AacHt- 
TECTURE, sect. il. and Plate 14. 

Column, means farther: 2. Any body of 
certain dimensions presiding vertically upon 
its base (Bentley), 3. A long file or row of 
tr<x)ps. 4. Half a page, when divided into 
two equal partsi by a nne passing down the 
middle. 

COLU^MN^ C A^NEiE. In a naomy. 
SecCARNBJC columns. 

COLU'MNAR (Teres). In botany, like 
the shaft of a column. 

COLUMNIAi In botany, agCnUsof the 
class dklynamia, order angiospermia. CalyX 
five-parted ; corol ringent, gibbous above the 
base; the upper lip three^parted, with the 
Iniiddle-divisions vaulted: capsule one-celled; 
seeds imbedded in the receptacle. * FoUr spe- 
cies, natives^ of the West indies. * Of these 
c. scandeils is the only one worth noticing. 
If has a climbing, angular# striate, bristle 
stern ; ovate serrate leaves ; solitary, axillaiy, 
red flowers. 

COLU MN PFERTE C Planiee)^ or Co Ltilc- 
NiFERi (Flares), The name of the thirty- 
fourth order, in the fragments of a natural 
method in Linn^tis's Phiiosophia Pkilanicas 
the thirty-seventh of his natural orders, at the 
end of ttnera plantaruiil : ilnd the fourteenth 
order ofRoyen's system. It includes the dial- 
vacooits, or mallow-like plants ; which arw-fo 
be found in the class inonadelphla of Linndus^s 
artificial system. 

COLUR^, in astronomy and geography^ 
two great circles supposed to intersect each 
^ other at riglit angles in the poles of the- world, 
and to pass through the solstitial and equinoQ« 
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tiai points of the ecliptic. They are fialtd thri 
solstitial and the equinoctial colures. The 
word is derived from mutilus^ ot trun* 
cahitt and i^p«, tuH ; appearing With the tail 
cut; because never seen entire above the 
hoirizon. 

COLURI, anciently Salamis, an Island 
of Greece. The celebrated Ajax, recorded in 
the writings of Homer, Was king of this island* 
Its riches consist in wheat, barley# tar, rosin# 
pit coal, and sponges, which they vend at 
Athens, this island bSing only seven miles 8. of 
that city. Lat. 38. 0 N. Lon. 24 5 £. 

COLUTEA. Bladder-senna. A genris of 
the class diadclphia, order decandria. Culyx 
five-cleft; legume inflated, opening on the 
upper suture at the base. Thirteen species^ 
chiefly Cape plants, but a few Indigenous to 
Germany, and the Levant. Of these six are 
deciduous shrubs, the rest herbaceous. They 
arc for the most part riirnished with many-t 
lobed leaflets, and beautiful papilionaceous 
flowers either yellow or red: aud may be 
propagated by seeds or layers. 

COLUTHtJS, in biography, a Greek poet, 
a native of Lycopolis, lived under the em|jeror 
Aiiastasius in the beginning of the flth cen- 
tury. His only Work that has come down to 
us IS upon the Rape of Helen, which has been 
frequently edited, and was translated into 
French by M. du Molard, in 1742. 

COLy, In ornithology. SeeCoLiUs. 

COLYDIUM. In the Fabrician entomo- 
logy, a tribe ofthe genus Dermestes : which 
see. 

COLYMBUS. In zoology, a genus of the 
class aves; order anseres. Bill toothless, su- 
bulate, straight, pointed : throat toothed ; nos- 
trils linear, at the base of the hill ; legs fetter* 
edi The birds of this family walk on land 
with great difficulty, but swim and dive with 
great dexterityi The guillemots chiefly inhabit 
me sea, have a slender tongue, the size of the 
bill; the bill compressed and covered with 
short feathers at the base, the Upper mandible 
a little bent ; flesh tough, and, as well as the 
e^, nauseous. The dfvers frequent the north-* 
em lakes, have a strong bill, less pointed, 
liiidriCal ^ the edge of the mandible turned itl» 
the upper longer ; nostrils divided in the mid- 
dle by a membrarie ; tongrie lorig^ sharp, ser- 
rate at the base on each side ; legs slender ; a 
black band between the thighs : tail-feathers 
twenty. The diver is monogamous ; flies with 
difficulty, and in bfeedin^ time prefers fresh 
waters. The grebes are tauless nave a strong 
bill ; lores naked ; tongue a little cleft at the 
tip; body depressed; thickly covered with 
SoftshinhiK pldmage^ wings short; legs com- 
pressed^ fr^uentty found about the flesh 
waters of Southern Europe. The genus ia 
thus subdivided into three sections: the es- 
sential characteristics of which however are aa 
fislloW: 

A. Feet three-toed, guillemot. 

B. Feet four-toed, palmate diven ^ 

C. Feet four-toed, lobed, grebe* Via shall 
instance a few specimensf 
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1. C. grylle. Black .gullkmot. Body black; 
wing-covcris white. Five other varieties, from 
additional white in spots or waves. Inhabits 
Europe and America; from thirteen to four- 
teen inches long ; feeds on fishes, and builds 
its nest on the ground. Eggs whitish, siiotted 
with black. 

2. C. iToile. Foolish guillemot. Body black; 
breast and belly snowy; secondaiy quill-fea- 
thers tint with white. Two other varicti^, 
one with tail-feathers all black, the other with 
black cheeks and black band on the wings. 
Inhabits Europe and America. The first va- 
riety seventeen indies long; the thiitl ten 
incncs. In our own country these have been 
found on the Northumberland coast, the clids 
about Scarliorough in Yorkshire, and near the 
isle of Anglesey. 

3. C. septcntrionalis. Bed- throated diver. 
Neck beneath with a ferruginous shield-like 
spot. Inhabits the lakes of Europe, Asia and 
America ; and is often seen at sea : feeds on 
marine insects, crabs and fishes, which, if 
pressed by hunger, it will seize from the fisher- 
men's nets: builds a nest of grass and moss 
near water; and lays two eggs, cinereous, 
spotted with black ; 'flies about and makes a 
Clamorous noise before storms : two feet five 
inches long. 

4. C. glacialis. Northern diver. Head 
and neck violct-black ; chin and upper part of 
the neck with a white interrupted band. In- 
liabits the northern seas, and especially the 
coasts of Iceland and Greenland, in which 

? ilace8 it breeds, and at that time frequents the 
resh waters. It has not been often seen on 
our own shores, nor even seen southerly, ex- 
cept in very severe winters. See Plate aLIII. 

5. C. iinber. Iniber-goose. Body above 
blackish, waved with white, beneath wliitc. 
In the male the front and sides of the head and 
neck are spotted with brown. Inhabits the 
Arctic ocean ; about two feet long. Female 
makes its nest among reeds and flags, and 
places it in the water so as to be continuallv 
wet, See Plate XLIII. ^ 

6. C. cristatus. Crested grebe. Head ru- 
fous; collar black; secondaiy quill-feathers 
white in the adult bird, at two years old the 
throat has a long downy tuft on each side ; and 
at a twelve month old the head is smooth ; and 
the wings have a white 8|>ot. Inhabits north- 
ern Europe ; and frequent the great Lincoln- 
shire fen, ^ well as the meres of Shropshire 
and Cheshire.^ Twency-three inches long; 
makes a floating iiest of grass and aqnauc 
planto, and lays four whitish eggs. See Nat. 
Hist. Plate XLIII. ^ 

COM, or Kom, a town of Persia, in the 
province of Irak A^mi, celebrated for its silk 
manufactures, chiefly vel vets ; 90 miles S. Cas- 
bin, and IfiO N. Is^lian. 

COMA, in meoicine. (coma, mya ; from 
aw or aw, to lie down.) A propensity to 
ile^. 

Coma, (wfiq!, a head of hair.) In botany, 
. a species of braete, terininatinj^ tlie stem in a 
tuft or bttshf Aa m onma mpetiali salvia 
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horttiinum, sylvestiis, sclarea, &c.«wA spitf 
of flowers terminated by a coma is namedf co-^ 
mose : and plants with such flowers are ranged 
in the thirty-sixth of the natural orders, iuLin* 
ndus's Philosophia Botanica. 

Com A Berenices, Berenice's hair, in as- 
tronomy, a modern constellation of the north- 
ern hemisphere, composed of unformed stars 
between the Lion’s tail and Bootes. This con- 
stellation contains 31 stars of the first six mag- 
nitudes, viz. 0. 0. 0. 10. 10. 1 1 . 

CCXMART. s, (con and mart^) Treaty 
(Shakspeare). 

COMA^iiUM. Marsh cinquefoil. A genus 
of the class icosaiulria, polygyiiia. Calyx ten- 
cleft, inferior: petals five, loss than the calyx: 
seeds smooth, in an ovate, s|M>ngy, villous, 
permanent receptacle. One species only ; in- 
digenous to the marshes of our own country ; 
with stem decumbent at the base, and dark 
purple flowers. The plant rises about two 
feet high ; and the flowers arc followed by a 
fruit resembling the strawberry. 

CO^MATA. (conta/a, ; from coma,) 
Diseases accompanied with a diminution of 
the powers of voluntary motion, with sle^, or 
the senses impaired. It is an order of the 
class neuroses of Cullen’s nosology. 

CCFMATE. s. {con and male,) Compa- 
nion {Sliakspcare). 

COMATOSE. Having a strong propensity 
to sleep. 

COMB, s, (camb, Saxon.) 1. An instru- 
ment to separate and adjust the hair {New Ion) ^ 
2. The top or crest of a cock {Dry den). 3. 
The cavities in which the bees lodge their 
honey {Dryden)^ 

TvComb. c. a , (from the noun) 1. To 
divide and adjust the hair {Swift). 2. To lay 
any thing consisting of fi laments smooth, by 
drawing through narrow interstices; as, la 
comb wool. 

Comb- BRUSH, s. A brush to clean combs. 

Comb-maker, s. One whose trade is to 
make combs {Mortimer). 

Comb-cutting machine. Plate 33, 
explains the mechanism for cutting combs for 
which Mr. W. Bundy took out a patent in the 
year I79O. The general appearance of the 
machine is similar to that of a common turn- 
ing lathe, of which the bed A has two puppets 
BG wed^ on it, and is continued to hold 
third, which supports a screw for tlie pivot of 
the arbor a. A large foot wheel and treadle is 
placed beneath the bed of the lathe, and by 
means of a band round its periphery, gives a 
rotatory motion^ the pulley D, turning round 
on the pin fixed tothe puppet B. £ is aproject- 
ing board screwed to the top of the bed, and 
supported by brackets beneath ; itbasastftiighi 
brass bar screwed on each side of it, whicli 
forms a dovetailed groove for the block F, to 
slide in backwards and forwards without any 
•hake; the board E has a frame shewn se- 
parately in fig. 2, screwed to it by four screws; 
It consists of the two nearly circular plates CC, 
coutlected by three pillars, so as to form a 
sUoDf framej thcsci have each a hole in Ua 
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.centre through which an arbor^ iig[. 5, passes ; 

end ho( tills arbor» which is pointed, turns 
in a hole in the end of the pin on which the 
pulley D turns, and the ends of thC fork C are 
inserted into two holes in the pulley so that 
the arbor shall turn with it ; the other end d 
turns in a hole in the end of a screw in the 
puppet C. A number of circular cutters, 
ng- 7% equal to the number of spaces between 
the teeth iiuended to be made in the comb, 
are fitted to this arbor, with a washer of the 
same thickness os the teeth of the comb, be- 
tween each, when the arbor is filled with cut- 
ters, as in fig. 1, a nut is screwed on the end d, 
so as to pinoii tlio cutters and washers between 
it, and a shoulder at tlie other end of the ar- 
bor to prevent their slipping round on the arbor. 
Fig. 4, is a triangular for, on which are placed 
a number of pieces of steel, plate H, fig. 3, 
called guides, with a washer X between each, 
and fastened to their arbor by a screw, in the 
same manner as the cutters ; when the ma- 
chine is put together, the projecting part of 
these guides go into the spaces between the 
cutters, as in fig. 2, but do not touch the sides 
of the cutters. The pulley D has another e 
fastened to it, which turns by a band the pul- 
ley y, on whose arbor is an endless screw turn- 
ing the wheel g, fixed on an arbor, which has a 
screw cut at the other end ; it turns on screws 
put through cocks support^ by the bed of the 
groove li), and the block F which slides over it 
is cut away so as to clear it, and has a lever in 
fig. (i upon its face, with a piece of sharp steel 
plate on its under side that can be brought 
down upon the screw at pleasure, and acts as a 
nut there, being kept in that |)osttion by a 
latch or released by pushing in a thumb stud, 
and allowing; a siiialf spring v to lift it up. 
The piece of ivory intended to be cut into a 
comb is placed on the top of the block, fig. (i, 
with its fock against the straight ruler y ; a co« 
% er is then screwed over it to nold it fast, as in 
fig. 1 , the operator turns the machine by his 
foot, and pushes the block forward in the groove 
till the ed^ of the lever m meets the end of the 
screw on tlie arbor of the wheel g, which is 
turning round, and advances the block with 
the comb towards the cutters, . the comb being 
eupi)orted by the guides II, and the cutters saw 
out the spaces between the teeth. When the 
comb is finished, the workman presses the 
thumb stud of the latch /, and the spring v 
throws up the lever ; the block is now released 
from the screw, and can be drawn back to re- 
move the comb. For cutting combs of a dif- 
ferent Ifength of tooth, the rmer y, fig. 6, can 
be made to move parallel to itseli by two. 
screws in the face of the block, so that the 
comb shall project more or less from the block. 
The teeth of the combs thus cut, are pointed 
by another arbor of cutters, and turned by a 
fond going round another pulley on the arbor 
of the foot wheel; these cutters are somewhat 
wider than the outers, the coinfo are held to 
these, first on one side then on the other till 
the poit^ are finished ; this is done to one 
comb tghile the teeth are cutting in another* 
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To CO'MBAT. v. n. {combaiire^ French.) 
1. To fight iShaksyeare). 2. To act in op<* 
position (dff//on). 

To Co^MBAT. w. a. To oppose {Granville)* 

Co^MBAT. s. Contest; battle; duel; strife; 
opposition {Dry den)* 

Combat, in a general sense, denotes an en- 
gagement, or a difierence decided by arms. 

Combat, in our ancient law, was a formal 
trial of some doubtful cause or quarrel, by the 
swords or bastoiis of two champions. This form 
of proceeding was very frequent, not only in 
c;^iminal but in civil causes ; being built on a 
supposition that God would never grant the 
victory but to him who liad the best right. 
Hie last trial of this kind in England was be- 
tween Donald lord Ray appellant, and David 
Ramsay, esq. defendant, when, after many 
fofmalities, the matter was referred to the 
king's pleasure. 

Combat is also afmlied to the solemn 
games of the ancient Greeks and Romans; 
particularly those of running, wrestling, box- 
ing, &c. 

COMBATANT, s, {comlattant, French.) 
1. He that fights with another; antagonist. 2. 
A champion {Locke). 

COMBER, s. (from coml.) He whose 
trade is to disentangle wool, and lay it smooth 
for the spinner. 

Co"m BER, in ichthyology. See La brus. 

CO'MBINATE. o. {(wm combine.) Be- 
trothed; promised {Shakspeare). 

COMBINATION, s. (from combine.) 1. 
Union for some certain piirtxise ; association ; 
league (•SVwAspcurc). 2. Union of bodies, or 
qualities; commixture; conjuiictiou {Boyle* 
Smith). 3. Copulation of ideas in the mind 
{Locke). 

CoMBiNATioir, in chemistry, denotes the 
intimate union of two or more oodics of dif- 
ferent natures, from which a new compound 
body or substance results, differing in its nature 
from cither of the constituents. Thus an acid 
united with an alkali, furnishes an instance of 
combination. Thus also sulphur and lime 
may by heat be united and form a compound, 
the properties of which are totally dissimilar to 
those of either the substances used. In both 
cases an affinity has been exerted between the 
substances, and they have combined. Combi- 
nation is to be distinguished from mixture, in 
which dissimilar particles are blended together, 
without being united by attraction, in which 
no new qualities are acquired, in which the 
difference of parts is easily discovered, and these 
parts are capable of being separated by mecha- 
nical means. See Affinity, MixturSj 
and Chemistry. 

COMBINATIONS, in mathematics, de- 
note the alternations or variations, of any num- 
ber of quantities, letters, or the like, in all pos- 
sible ways. The number of possible com- 
binations of the 24 letters, taken first two by 
two, then three by three, &c. according to 
Prestet’s calculation, are 

. 1391724288887362999426 1284g3402200. 
And father Truchet has shewn, that two 
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f^uitre pleees^ each divided dii^nally by two 
coloun, may be combined 64 ditterent ways, so 
as to form so many different kinds of che(|uer 
work ; a fiict which may be of use (b paviours. 
See Pavements tessellated. 

We shall add two propositions, which con*' 
tain the most useful part of the doctrine of 
combinations, 

I. Having given any number of things, with 
the number in each combination ; to nnd the 
number of combinations. 

1 . When only two arc combinecl together. 

One thing admits of no combination. 

Two a and h, admit of one only, viz. ah. 

Three, a, b, c, admit of three, viz. ah^ nc, he. 

Four admit of six, viz. ah, ac, ad, he, hd, edt 

Whence it appears that the numbers of com- 
binations, of two and two only, proceed ac- 
cording to the triangular numbers I, 3, 6, 10, 
15, &c. which are produced by the continual 
addition of the ordinal series 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
&c. And if 91 be the number of things, then 
the genera} foripula for expressing the sum of 

A]I their combinations by twos, will be ****'^^ 

1.2 

2 I 

Thus, if 91 z= 2 ; this becomes ^ - sc 1. 

2 

If n«s4} it is^-^ 96 ,&c. 

2 


ft. When three are combined together; thcit 

Tliree things admit of one order, abc. 

Four admit of 4 ; viz. abc, ahd^ acd^ bed. 

Five admit of 10; viz, abc, abd, abe, ard, 
are, tide, bed, hre, hde, cde. And so on ac- 
cording to the first pyramidal numbers 1,4, 
to, 20, Slc. which are formed by the continual 
addition of the former, or triangular numbers 
I, 3, 6, 10, &;c. And the general formula for 
any number n of combinations, taken by threes, 
. n.n — I .91 — 2 

. 2 . 3 

bo, if9ic?3;Uis = 1. 

^ 1.2.3 


it is~-ll5 ;=1Q, &c, 

1 • 2 • 3 

]Procerdmg thus, it is found that a general forr 
inula for any number n of things, combine^ 
by 911 at each time, 

• ■ _n.9i— l .91 — 2.9i-f-3, &c. . , 

■«. 3. C K-’— 

fo m factors, or terms, or till the last factor iu 
the denominator be n^. 

3i By adding all these Sfcr'»cs together, their 
euin will, bo the whole number- of possible 
combinations of » things combined both 
twos, by throes, by fours, And as the said 
series are evidently the coefficients of the power 
91 of a binomial, wanting only the hrst two 1 
and 91 ; therefore the said sum, or whole num* 
h of all such combinations, will be 
TT) — 9t*f<-l, or 2'* — 91—1. Thus if the 
number of things be ^ ; then 2* ^ 1 sw32 

- t 6=26, 

11. To find the number of changes and al- 
Uratiops which doy 9Wiber of quantities can 
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undergo, when combined in all possible, va« 
rieties of ways, with theqisclves and each 
other, both as to the things themselves, and 
the order or position of them. 

One thing admits but of one order or po« 
sition. 

Two thinra may be varied four ways ; thus, 

aa, ah, ha, bh. 

Three quantities, taken by twos, may be 
varied nine ways ; thus aa, ab, uc, ha, ca, bh, 
c6. cc. 

In like manner four things, taken by twos, 
may be varied 4* or l6 ways ; and, in general, 

91 things, taken by twos, may be changed or 
varied 9i* different ways. 

For the same reason, when taken by threes, 
the changes will be ns ; when taken by fours, 
they will^ 9t4 ; and so generally, when taken 
by 9i*s, the changes will pe 9in. 

Hence, then, adding all these together, tbo 
whole number of changes, or combinations in 
91 things, taken by 2*8, by 3’s, &c. to 9i*s, will 
be the sum of the geometrical series 9 i -|- 9i* 

fl’' 1 

nS 4- 9 i 4 — 91", which zum is = — — X n. 

n — 

For example, if the number of things n be 

4 ; this gives t Lx 4 =r?5£x 4 = 3340 . 

4-^1 3 

And if 91 be 24, the number of letters in the 
alphabet; the theorem gives a result corre-* 
spending exactly with that of Prestet, as stated 
at the beginning of this article, 
COMBINAlmY MUSIC. See Com* 

rOSITlON. 

To COMBPNK. V. a. {combiner, French.)- 

l. To join together {Milton). 2. To link in 
union (Shahpeare). 3. To agree; to accord 
{Shaksprare), 

To Combine, v. n. 1. To coalesce; to 
unite with each other {Shakspeare). 2. To 
unite in friendship or design {Vryden). 

CO'MBLESS. a. (from comp.) Wanting a 
comb or crest {Shakspeare). 

COMB-MARTIN, a town in Devonshire, 
with a market on Tuesdayst It is seated on an 
inlet of the Bristol channel. Lat.'51. 13 N. 
Lon. 4. 2 W. 

COMBRETUM. In botany, a genus of 
the class octandria, order monogynia. Coljn 
four or five-toothed, camjpanulate, superior) 
corol fbur or five-petalicq, insert^ into the 
calvx ; stamens very long ; seed one, with font 
Of live membranaceous angles. Fire species ) 
natives of the ^st or West Indies; some 
branchy shrubs ; others, trees with climbing 
branches and whitish (lowers. 

COMBUST, in astronomy, is applied to a 
planet when it is not more than the distance of 
sixteen minutes from the sun's disc. 

COMBU^llBLE. a. (eombustum, Lat.). 
Having the quality of catching fire ; sitsceptible 
of fire (South). 

COMBU^TIBLENESS. s. Aptness to take 
fire. 

COMBUSTIO. (eomhustio, from comhffto^ 
to burn.) A bum or scald. 

CoiipusTio ypcupi#! the encient way 
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iTying niSxed4Uid conupt money, by melting 
it down u])on payments into the exchequer, 
jn the time of king Hcniv IL a constitution' 
was made, called the trial oy eombustion $ the 
practice of which diliered little or nothing from 
the present method of assaying silver. 

COMBUSTION, s. 1. Conflagration;, 
burning; consumption by fire {Burnet), 2. 
Tumult ; hurry ; hubbub {Addison). 

Combustion, in chemical and natural 
philc^phy, a term which denotes the dccom- 

5 'lion of certain substances accompanied by 
t and heat. The process of coni bus* 
tion, the 7arious phaenomena it exhibits, its as- 
tonishing effects, its infinite uses, and its de- 
vastations, have at all times rendered it a most 
iinixirtant object of human attention. 

when a stone or a brick is heated, it under- 
goes no change except an augmentation of 
temperature ; and when lefl; to itself, it soon 
cools again, and becomes as at first. But with 
combustible bodies the case is ver^ different. 
When heated in a certain degree m the open 
air, they suddenly become much hotter of 
themselves; continue for a considerable time 
intensely hot, sending out a copious stream of 
caloric and light to the surrounding bodies. 
This emission, after a certain period, begins to 
diminish, and at last ceases altogether.^ The 
combustible has now undergone a most com- 
plete change ; it is converted into a substance 
jiossesaing very different properties, and no 
longer capable of combustion. Thus when 
charcoal is kept for some time at the tempera- 
ture of about 800®, it kindles, becomes in- 
tensely hot, and coptinues to emit light and ca- 
loric for a long time. When the emission 
ceares, die charcoal has all disappeared, except 
an inconsiderable residuum of asnes ; being al- 
most entirely converted into carbonic acid gas, 
wliicb makes its escape, unless the experiment 
is conduct^l in proper vessels. If it is collect- 
ed, it is found to exceed greatly in weight the 
whole of the charcoal consumed. 

The first attempt to explain combustion was 
crude and unsatisfactory. A certain elemen- 
tary body, called fire, was supposed to exist, 
posaessea of the property of devouring certain 
other bodies, ana converting them into itself. 
When we set fire to a grate mil of charcoal, we 
bring, according to this hypothesis, a small 
^itioD of the element of fire, which imme- 
diately begins to devour the charcoal, and to 
convert it jnto fire. Whatever part of the 
chamal is not fit for being the food of fire is left 
behind in the form of ashes. 

A much more ingenious and^atisfactory hy- 
pothesis was proposetl in iCiG5 by Dr. Hooke. 
According to this extraordinary man, there 
exists in commop air a certain substance, which 
is like, if not the very same with, that which 
is fixed in saltpetre, lliis substance has the 
property of dissolving all combustibles ; but 
oply wh^ their temperature is considerably 
raim. The solution takes place with such ra- 
^occasions both heat and light, 
which in his opinion are mere notions. 

About ten years after the publtoation of 


Hooke’s Micrographia, his theoiy was adopted 
by Mayow, without ackoowledgmeiit, in a 
tract which he published at Oxford on salt- 
petre. We^are indebt^ to him for a number 
of very ingenious and important experiments, 
in which he anticipated b^eral modern che- 
mical philosophers; but his reasoning Is for 
the most part absurd, and the additions which 
he made to the theory of Hooke are exceed- 
ingly extravagant. To the solvent of Hooke 
he gives the name of spiritus uitro-aereus. It* 
consists, he supposes, of very minute particles, 
which are constantly at variance with the par- 
ticles of oombusiibres, and from tlicir quarrels 
all the changes of things proceed. Fire consists 
in the rapid motion of these particles, heat in 
their less rapid motion. The sun is merely 
nitro-aerial particles moving with great rapi- 
dity. They fill space. 'Ilieir motion becomes 
more languid according to their distance from 
the sun; and when Uiey ajiproach near the 
earth, they become pointed, and constitute cold. 

The attention of chemical philosophers was 
soon drawn away from the theory of Hooke 
and Mayow, to one of a very different kind, 
first proposed Beecher, but new-modelled 
by ins disciple otahl with so much skill, ar- 
ranged in such an elegant systematic form, and 
furnished with such numerous appropriate and 
convincing illustrations, that it almost instantly 
caught the fancy, raised Stahl to a high rank 
among philosophers, and constituted him the 
founder of the Stahlian theory of combustion. 

The manner in which the philosophers who 
adopted the doctrine of that celebrated man ex- 
plained combustion was the more lef hieing, as 
the cause on wdiich they made this phisnome- 
non depend was presented under the appear- 
ance or a mechanical cause. The inojeculse 
of elementary fire, or phlogiston, were lodged 
in those of die body as in so many little covers 
or wrappers, where they cx{)erieuced a com- 
pression similar to that of a bent spring. In 
combustion, the fire escaping in consequence of 
its exjjansive force, the jiarticlcs by which the 
deflagration is commenced impress upon the 
neighbouring {xirticles a stroke or jolt which 
occasions their rupture by the unbending or ex- 
pansion of the fire which they conceals ; and 
th;is the commotion, and, by. a necessary con- 
sequence, the conflagration would be commu- 
nicated from one particle to another through 
the whole mass. Tlie air would contribute to 
maintain and to accelerate the action of the 
fire, by re-acting contrary to it, and by oppos- 
ing to its dissipation an obstacle which would 
concentrate its action into a smaller space, and 
thus auweiit its energy. 

But the discoveries of modem chemists, and 
especially those of Lavoisier, have ^ entirely 
changecl the point of view under wdiich com- 
bustion shouul be contemplated. They have 
endeavoured to demonstrate, that this com- 
bustion consists in a combination of the proper 
moleculae of a body with those of the oxygen 
which that body lakes up from the surrounding 
air, accompanied by the disengagement of light 
and of caloriCi which retained the oxygen in 
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the state of an elastic fluid. This doctrine has 
caused phlogiston to disappear, as being at least 
useless ; and the atmospheric air, which was 
regarded as a simple stimulant, with resj^t to 
combustion, furnishes the principle which is 
the chief and immediate agent. 

Tiie subject of combustion is, however, a 
very difliciut one, respecting which opinions 
are still afloat : the theory of the eminent yet 
uiifurtunate Lavoisier, though adopted by the 
^ncralily of chemists both continental and 
English, is far from satisfactory. It is true, 
that he has corrected the errors of several of his 
predecessors, and has advanced one very im- 
portant step before them; but many addi- 
tional steps are renuisite to render the theory 
, complete. It explains satisfactorily why the 
burning body gradually wastes away during the 
process of combustion ; but it furnishes no ex- 

I danation of the constant emission of heat and 
ight, though this is a circumstance quite as 
worthy of attention as the wasting of the body. 
Indeed the French chemists have attached a 
new meaning to tiie term combustion, having 
made it stand for the general combination of a 
body with oxygen ; but Dr. Thomson of Edin- 
burgh, who has lately extended and improved 
the theory of Lavoisier, employs the term in 
the sense usuallf affixed to it by the generality 
of inankind. When a body undergoes com- 
bustion, two things, as this philosopher re- 
marks, take place, l. The noily gradually 
wastes away, and ofton disappears ‘altogether ; 
it lieiiig then said to be consumed or burnt. 
2, During the whole of this process it emits 
beat and light ; the heat and light thus emitted 
are usuallv dciioniinatcd fire ; end the waste 
of the bcKw is considered as the effect or consc- 

S uciioe ot its combustion. Hence, a true 
leory of combustion must saiisfiictorily ac- 
count for these two things ; namely, the change 
which the body undergoes, and the emission of 
heat and light which accompanies this change. 

Dr. Thomson thinks that, as far as com- 
bustion is concerned, bodies may be arranged 
binder three classes ; viz, I. Combustibles. *8. 
Supporters of combustion, 3. Incombusiibles. 
In his theoiy it is supi^oscd that the light of 
combustion is furnished by the combustible 
bofly, and the heat by the oxvgcn of sup))c;|^ 
ers; but that products convert cornbustib!^ 
into products by merc^ oxygenation without 
^mbustiqm Ine leading positions arc, that 
light is originally an iiig.*edient of combustibles^ 
and neat of ox>gen. As the author completely 
establishes the facts on w’h’ch his reawiuing 
rests, there can probably be only one plausible 
obiection urged against it. Why is not the 
caloric of the o\)^en separated when that gas 
combines with bodies destitute of light? It is 
incontrovertible that caloric is cinitt^ on many 
occasions, when no light appears with it. 
However, should it be a fhet that the matter of 
light is chemically combined with all liodies 
which emit heat, though it does not fly off 
until the beat becomes great, a thing which is 
not improbable. Dr. lliomson’s theory will 
aeem to be established ; and thus not pnly 
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complete tiie theory of Lavoisier, but afford an 
easy solution to some phenomena which havcf 
been thought inconsistent with that theory.^ 

Still it must be acknowledged that this is a 
very obscure subject ; the reader would, there- 
fore, do well, before he forms a decisive opi- 
nion, to trace the progressive improvement of 
the theory in the hands of Boyle, Hooke, 
Mayow, Beecher, Stahl, Scheele, Kirwan, 
Black, Crawford, Lavoisier, BrugnatcUi, and 
Thomson j with a view to which he may ad- 
vantageously consult the article combustion in 
Dr. G. Grcgpry'sEncyclopsedia, and in tlie Sup- 
plement to the Encyclopsedia Britannica; Ho- 
bison's Life of Dr. BlacK ; the Edinburgh Re- 
view, No. 5 ; Nicholson's Journal, N. S. vol. 
ii. Nicholson's, Accum's, and Thomson's 
Chemistry 

Combustion (Spontaneous). This as a 
general fact is well known; and the more com- 
iiion causes are too obvious to be enlarged 
upon ; wc need only refer to friction and its 
effects, to the heat produced by the slacking of 
lime when in contact with combustible matter, 
to the fermentation of hay, of dunghills, and of 
similar materials similarly disposed. 

But besides these more common causes, ex- 
jieriencc has shewn that many vegetable sub- 
stances, highly dried and heaped together, will 
heat, scorch, and at last burst into flame. Of 
tliesc the most remarkable is a mixture of the 
expressed oil of the farinaceous seeds, as rape or 
linseed oil, with almost any other dry vegetable 
fibre, such as hemp, cotton, inatting, 8cc and 
still more, if also nniled with lampblack, or 
any carbonaceous substance. These mixtures 
if Kept for a time undisturbed in close bundles, 
and in a warm temperature, even in small 
quantities, will often heat, and burn with a • 
mouldering fire for some hours, and if air be 
admitted freely, will then burst into flame. 
To this without doubt may be attributed seve- 
ral accidental conflagrations in storehouses, and 
places where quantities of these substances are 
kept, as has been proved by direct experiments. 
The most important of these experiments were 
made by Mr. George, and a committee of the 
Royal Academy at Petersburgh in the year 1 78 G 
in cons<M]ucnec of the destruction by fire of a 
frigate in the harbour of Cronstadt ; the confla- 
gration of a large hemp magazine in the same 
place in the same year ; and a slight fire on 
board another frigate, in the same port, in the 
following year. 

^ These accidents led to a very strict examina- 
tion of the subject by the Russian government, 
when it came out, that at the time of the sc- 
cqnd accident, several parcels of matting, tied 
with packthread, in which the soot ofhurnt 
fire-wood had been mixed with oil, for painting 
the ship, h^l been lying some time on the floor 
of the cabiit whence the fire broke out. In 
consequence of which, the following experi- 
ments were made i forty pounds of fir-wood 
soot were soaked with about thirty^five pounds 
of hemp oil varnish, and the whole was wrapv 
ped up in a mat, and put in a close cabin. In 
about sixteen hours it wss observed to give oul 
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m smol^e, which rapidly increased, and when 
the door was opened, and the air ad- 
mitted, the whole burst into a flame. Three 
poundsof (ir-black were mixed with five pounds 
of hemp-oil varnish, and the whole bound up 
ill linen, and shut up in a cliest. In sixteen 
hours it emitted a very nauseous putrid smell 
and steam } and two hours afterwards it was 
actually on fire, and burnt to ashes. In an- 
other experiment, the same occurrences took 
2)lace, but not till the end of forty-one hours 
after the mixture had been made ; and in these 
and many similar experiments, they all suc- 
ceeded better, and kindled sooner on bright, 
than on rainy days. Chimney soot used in- 
stead of lamp black did not answer, nor was 
any eflcct produced, when oil of turpentine was 
substituted for the hemp or rape-oil. In ge- 
neral, it was found, that the accension tocik 
place more readily w'ith the courser and more 
unctuous fir-blacK, than with the finer sorts, 
but the proportions of the black to the oil did 
not appear m be of any great moment. Some- 
times in wet weather, these mixtures only be- 
came hot for some hours, and then cooled again, 
without actually taking fire. 

In all these cases, the soot or black was 
from wood, and not coal. The presence of 
lamp-black, or any other dry carbonaceous 
matter, is not necessary, how’ever; for a sponta- 
neous inflammation will take place in hemp or 
cotton, simply soaked in any of these expressed 
oils, when in considerable quantity, or under 
circumstances favourable to this process, as in 
very hot weather, or closely shut up. An ac- 
cident of this sort happened at Gainsborough in 
Lincolnshire, in July 1794, with a bale of 
yarn of 15?0lb. accidentally soaked in rane-oil, 
which after remaining in a warehouse tor se- 
veral days, began \o smoke, to emit a most nau- 
sMus smell, and finally to burst out in a most 
violent flame. A similar accident with a very 
small quantity of the materials, happened at 
Bombay. A bottle of linsecd-oil had been left 
Gtundiiigona chest; this had been thrown down 
by accident in the night, the oil run into a 
chest which contained some coarse cotton 
cloth, and in the morning the cloth was found 
scorching hot, and reduced nearly to tinder, 
and the wood of the chest charred on the inside. 
On subsequent trial, a piece of the same cloth 
was soaked in oil, shut up in a box, and in no 
longer time than three hours, it was found 
scorching hot, and on opening the cloth it burst 
into fire. Similar to tnis is the spontaneous 
combustion of wool, or woollen yarn, which 
has occasionally happened when large quanti- 
ties have been kept, heaped up in rooms little 
aired, and in hot weather, Theoil with which 
wool is dressed, which is generally rape-oil, ap- 
wars the chief agent in this combustion. 
Even high dried, oily, or farinaceous matter of 
any kind, will alone take fire, when placed in 
drcumstances very favourable to this process. 
Rye flour roasted till half parphed, ana of the 
colour of coffee, and wrapped np in a lifien 
cloth, has been found to heat violently, and to 
dpstmy the clotli, Wheat flour, wbeo heated 
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in large quantities, and highly dried, has been 
known to take fire in hot weather, causing ac« 
cidents in granaries and bakers shojis. An ac« 
cident of this kind is related by count Morrozzo, 
in the Memoirs of the Turin Academy, to have 
happened at a flour warehouse at 'Ririn, con- 
taining about three hundred sacks of flour. ^ It 
began by a violent explosion on a lamp being 
brought into the warehouse, and the whole 
was soon after in flames. Charcoal alone also 
has been known to take fire in powder mills, 
when quantities of it in powder have been kept 
for some time closely p^ked. Another, and 
totally different species of spontaneous com- 
bustion, is that which occurs during the oxy- 
genation or vitriolization of pyrites, or sul- 
phurcts of iron, copper, &c. 

A most curious, and if not well authenticat- 
ed, a scarcely credible species of spontaneous 
inflammation, is that in a few rare instances 
known to occur in the human body. It is not 
quite certain indeed whether the first inflam- 
mation has been quite spontaneous, or caused 
by the approach of a lighted substance •, but in 
these melancholy accidents, the body of the 
imfortunate sufferers has been brought to a 
state of such high combustibility, that the 
flame once kindled, has gone on without other 
fuel, to the entire destruction of every part, (the 
lioncs and extremities excepted) and, as it up- 
tM'urs, has been attended witli actual flame, ot a 
lambent faint light. Tills change is the more re- 
markable, as the human body in all its usual 
states, both of health and disease, is scarcely at 
all of itself combustible, and cannot be reduced 
to ashes without the assistance of a very large pile 
of faggots, or other fuel, as universal experience 
in the very ancient mode of sepulture, and the 
history of martyrdoms, abundantly shews. 
Cases of this human combustion on record, 
hare occurred in different countries. Two of 
them, * well authenticated, are recorded in 
the Philosophical Transactions, and occurred 
in England, and a few others in Italy, France, 
and elsewhere. In all but one, the subjects of 
them have been females rather advanced in life, 
of indolent habits, and apparently much ad- 
dicted to spirituous liquors. 

The accident has generally been detected by 
penetrating fetid smell of burning and sooty 
films, which have spread to a great distance, 
and the sufferers have in every instance been 
discovered dead, and with the body more or less 
completely burnt up, leaving in the burnt parts 
onjy an oily, crumbly, sooty, and extremely 
fetid matter. Another circumstance in whicn 
these cases all agree, is the comparative weak- 
ness of the heat procliiced by this combustion, 
notwithstanding the very complete disorgani- 
zation of the body itself, so that the furniture of 
the room, wooaen chairs, &c. which were 
found within the reach of the burning body, 
were in many instances absolutely unhurt, and 
in others only scorched 5 the heat not having 
been strong enough to set them on fire. It is 
impossible to give an adequate reason for this re- 
markable change, nor does it seem before the 
very time of the accident to have produced any 
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^ry sensible alteration in the appearance and 
fmictiuos of the body^ which is certainly a most 
astonishins circumstance. With regard to the 
effect whicli the use of ardent spirits is supposed 
40 have in this case, it is impossible not to iina- 

§ ine that this cause may contribute largely to 
tiis change ; but die instances of the abuse of 
spirits are so innumerable, and those of this 
surprising combustion arc so extremely rare, 
that ve^ litde satisfaction can be obtained 
front this explanation. 

To COMh. V. n. pret. came, particip. come, 
(coman, Saxon ; komen, Duten.) 1. To re- 
move from a distant *to a nearer place ; to ar« 
rive: opposed to go^Kmllet). 2. To draw 
near; to advance toward {Shakspeare). 3. To 
move in any manner toward another {Locke). 
4. To proceed; to issue {Samuel). 5, To ad- 
vance from one stage or condition to another 
{Dry den). G. To be brought to some condi- 
tion cither for better or worse {Swift). 7. To 
attiiin any condition {Ben Joason). 8. To be- 
come {Shakspeare). Q. To arrive at some act 
or habit (Locke). 10. To change some one 
stite into another desired (Bacon), li. To 
become present, and no longer future (Dry den). 
1^. To become present, and no longer absent 
iPope). 13. To happen to fall out {Shak- 
speare). 14. To follow as a consequence 
(Shakspeare). 15. To cease very lately from 
some act or state (Samuel). 16. 7o Come 
edrout. To come to pass; to fall out; to come 
itito liciTig (Shakspeare). 17. To Come 
about. To change; to come round (Ben 
Jonson). 18 , To Come again. To return 
(Judges), ig. To Come afler. To follow 
(Mattheu^. 20. To Come at. To reach ; to 
obtain (Addison). 21. 7b Come by. To ob- 
tain; to gain (Shakspeare). 22. To Co ME in- 
To enter (Locke). 23. To Come in. To 
comply; to yield (Spenser). 24. 7b Come 
sn. To become modish ; to be brought into use 
(Atterhury). 25. To Come in. lo be an in- 
gredient (Atterhury). 2G. 7b Come in. To 
accrue from an estate, or otherwise, as gain 
(5ifcA7ing). 27 . 7b Come in. To he gained 
in abatidance (Shakspeare). 28. 7b Come 
in for. To be early enough to obtain (Collier). 
2Q. 7b Come in lo. To join with ; to bring 
help (Bacon). 30. 7b Come in to. To com- 
rfy with; to agree to (Atlerbury). 31. 7b 
Come near. To approach ; to resemble in ex- 
cellence (Ben Jonson). 32. To Come of. 
To proceed, as a descendant from ancestors 
(Dryden). 33. To Come q/*. To proceed, as 
effects from their causes (Locke). 34. 7b 
Comb To deviate ; to depart from a rule or 
direction (Bacon). 35. To Come off. To 
escape (South). 36. To Comb off. To end an 
nKair (Shakspeare). 37* 7b Come off from. 
To leave (Felton). 38. To Comb on. To ad- 
vance;,!^ make progress (Bacon. Knolles). 
3g. 7b 'Come on. To advance to combat 
(Knolles), 40. To Comb on. To thrive; to 
grow to grow (Bacon). 41. 7b Come 
over. To revolt (Addison). 42. 7b Comb 
over. To rise ifl distillation (Boyle). 43. 7b 
Comb oul. To be made publick (Dryden), 
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44. 7b 'Come ml. To appear apoo trial; to. 
be discovered (Arbuthuot). 45. 7b Comb 
out with. To give vent to (Boyle). 4(i. 7b 
Come to. To consent or yield (Swift). 47* 
7b Comb to. To amount to (Locke). 48. 7b 
Come to himself. To recover his senses 
(Temple), 49 . 7o Come to pass. To be ef- 
fected ; to fall out (Boyle). 50. 7b Come 
up. To make appeiuauce (Bacon). 51. 7b 
Come up to. To amount to (IVuodward). 52. 
7b Come up to. To rise; to advance (iSAa A- 
spear e), 33. To Come up with. To o\ertake. 
54. 7b Come upon. To invade (South). 55. 
7b Comb. In fntniiiy (TlocAe). 

Comb. A particle ofcxhoriation. Be quick; 
make no delay (Genesis), 

Come. A particle of reconciliation, or in* 
cilement to it (Pope). 

Come. s. (from the verb.) A sprout : a cant 
term (Mortimer). 

Come sopra, in music, signifies as above ^ 
these words are used, when the part just sung 
or played is to be rcqieated. 

COMEDIAN. 5. ((rom comedy.) 1. A play- 
er or actor of comic parts. 2. A player in ge- 
neral; a stage- player ; an actress or actor 
( Camden) . 3 . A writer of comedies (Peacham ) . 

COMEDONES. See C ri nones. 

COMEDY, a dramatic piece, representing 
some agreeable and diverting transaction : or an 
allegorical represcntaiion of something in pri- 
vate life, for the amusement and instruction of 
the audience. There are those who derive the 
word comedy from romtur, and who siipposo. 
that xwfxwhtv is the same with como digtta ca- 
nere. This etymology appears to be the belter 
(bunded, in that ihc first farces were exhibited 
at feasts, which have been since improved to 
comedies in their present state. In this sense, 
comedy is op|xi8eu to tragedy, the subjects 
wherm are grave, and the persons of higher 
rank. 

Scaliger defines comedy, a dramatic poem, 
very busy, pleasant in the cQiicliision, and 
wntten in a popular style. Aristotle calls it an 
imitation of the worst j or, rather, of the lowest 
class of persons, by way of ridicule. This 
finition Corneille finds fault with, and main* 
tains, that the actions of king^ themselves may 
enter comedy, provided tliey^ such as arc not 
very moineriloiis, nor attended with any consi- 
derable danger. He adds, that a poem wherein 
the greatest |)eril is the loss of a mistress, has 
no right to any higher appellation than that of 
comedy. Comedy may, we think, be pre^riy 
defined a sort of dramatic poetry, which g^ves a 
view of common and private life, recoininenda 
virtue, and corrects the vices and follies of 
mankind by means of ridicule. (See the arti- 
cle Poetry). This last kind alone was re- 
ceived among the ^mans, who nevertheless 
made a new subdivision of it into ancient, mid- 
dle, and new, according to the various periods 
of the common w^lth , A mong the ancient co« " 
incdies were reckoned those olLivius Andro- 
nicus ; among the middle those of Pacuviust 
and among Uie new ones, those of Terepce, 
They likewiiB ili$»tiogvusbe4 comedy according, 
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lo die quality of the persons represented, and 
the dVess they wore, into togatae, pnctextatae, 
trabeaUe, ana tabernariaa, which last agrees 
pretty nearly with our farces. Among us, co- 
medy is'distingiiished from farce, as the former 
represents nature as she is ; the other distorts 
and overcharges her. They both paint from 
the life, but with different views : the one to 
make nature known, the other to make her ri- 
diculous. (Englitk Eny,),- 

With regard to the English comedy, its cha- 
racter under the hands of Shakspeare, Jonson, 
Fletcher, and Massinger, is well known. It at 
that time excelled all others in strength of cha- 
racter, and in the true expression of nature. 
The real character of English comedy, how- 
ever, was assumed after the commonwealth, 
when it revived in the reign of (Charles 11. ; 
but the stage was then too faithful a mirror of 
his licentious court. The comedies of Drydcn‘ 
are tin^d with this alloy: indeed in other re- 
spects tney add little honour to the name of that 
poet. Those of Otw^ arc too obscene to be 
acted, or even read. The comic muse of G)n- 
greve has been equallyblained for licentiousness 
and for exuberance of wit. The latter reproach 
may perhaps justly apply to the best comic pro- 
ductions or the present ^e. 

Comedy has been divided into three kinds, 
according to the ends which it proposes. By 
ponrtraying vice, it renders it contemptible, as 
tragedy renders crime odious : this is character- 
istic comedy. When men are represented as 
the s^jorl or fortune it is called incidental co- 
medy. When the domestic virtues are drawn 
in^ amiable colours, and in situations where 
misfortune renders them interesting, it may be 
termed sentimental comedy. 

The first of these is the most useful to man- 
ners, and at the same time the strongest, the 
most difficult, and of course the rarest. It 
traces vice ^ to its source ; it attacks it in its 
principle ; it presents the mirror to mankind, 
and makes tnem blush at their own image. 
Hence it supposes in its author a consummate 
knowledge of human nature, a prompt and ac- 
curate discernment, and a vigour of fancy which' 
seizes at once what penetration could not com- 
prehend in detail. 

Incidental comedy is perhaps the most suc- 
cessful and popular, as it keeps the attention 
continually awake by lively and unexpected 
changes, and as it furnishes a source of artiuse- 
ment and mirth when the sallies of wit might 
fail in their effect by too frequent recurrence, 
if not relieved by such aid. 

Sentimental comedy is perhaps more useful 
to morals than even tragedy, as it excites a 
deeper interest, because the examples it holds 
forth affespt us more nearly. But as the style of 
comedy can neither be sustained by tlie. gran- 
deur of objects, nor animated by the strength of 
^incident and situation, as it should he at the 
same time familiar anc) interesting, there are 
two 4iffere|U ei^tremcs to lie avoiora, pf being 
cold and of being romantic, Simple patqre is 
the true middle-path, and it is the highest effort 
•f art tP bp at the same time grtful apd Datqnd, 
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A style of comedy superior to these ts that 
which unites characteristic with incidental co- 
medy. Here the characters are involved by the 
foibles of the mind and the vices of the heart in 
the most humiliating cross purposes, which ex- 
pose them to the laughter and contempt of the 
audience. A happier specimen of this style 
could not be found than in the School for 
^*anda]. 

Such are the three kinds of comedy. There 
are others, which we have purposely omitted to 
enumerate. First, that obscene comedy, which 
is no longer suffered on the stage but^y a sort 
of prescription, and which cannot excite a 
smile without raising a blush $ secondly, that 
drama of false sentiment, the offspring of the 
German school, which once threatened to de- 
stroy our taste for genuine comedy, but which 
has now happily passed into oblivion; and, 
lastly^ that comedy of low fun and pantomime 
trick, the feeble resource of minds without 
genius, talent, or taste, which it is the disgrace 
of the British stage of the present day to bring 
forward, and the reproach of the British pub- 
lic to tolerate and encourage. (Brilish Ency.). 

CCFMKLINESS. (from comely.) Grace; 
beauW; dignity {Ray). 

CCFMELY. a. (from become.) i. Graceful; 
decent (South). S. Decent; according to pro- 
priety (Shakspeare). 

Co^MELY. ad. (from the adjective.) Hand- 
somely ; gracefully (Ascham). 

COMENl US (John Amos), a learned gram- 
marian, born in Moravia in 1592; and or- 
dained pastor in l6l6, at Fulnec, where also 
he superintended the seminaiy just erected for 
the eoucation of youth. When the persecu- 
tion broke out against the Protestants, he fted 
to Lesiia, in Poland, and became schoolmaster. 
He there wrote his .Tanua Linguarum, which 
procured him so gri^t a reputation that he was 
invited to Sweden and England, to reform the 
public schools; he chose the latter country, 
and arrived in I^ndon in 1641 ; but the king- 
dom was then in a political ferment, and be 
went to Sweden, where he was well received, 
and had a liberal allowance. He afterwards 
returned to Lesna, but was obliged to quit it 
when it was burnt by the Poles. After ram- 
bling from place to place, he came to Amster- 
dam, where he printed his new Method of 
Teaching. But by this time, he was become 
a visionary, and boldly undertook to prophesy 
future events, particularly the near approach of 
the millennium; Ivhicn^ according to him, 
was to happen in 1672 ; but he dim the year 
before, so that he escaped the mortification that 
would have attended the disapiiointment. He 
was greatly esteemed 1^ m^ame Bourignoii, 
^ho visited him in his last sickness. 

The Janua Linguarum is of itself sufficient 
to establish the reputation of Conienius. It is, 
says M. Chambaud, A performance contrived 
whh incredible art and pains to promote more 
effectually the learning of languages ; it has 
been transl 4 ted qot pnfy into al^he languages 
of Europe, besides the Latin and Greek, but 
also info Arabici TP^kisli# Persian^ and 
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ci'en the Mogul's language; and has ^ne 
through a great many Polyglot erlitions. The 
ingenious author, in methodising all the works 
of nature and art, all that is the object of our 
senses and understanding, hat not only brought 
under proper heads all the words and common 
constructions of a language, but also explained 
things and their diflerences : so that his per- 
formance is a compendious system of learning, 
alu^ther proper to form the minds of youth, 
and enrich them with knowledge, at the same 
lime that they are learning languages. How it 
comes to pass that so valuable a l)uok is now 
quite disused in schools, and known only to 
some men of letters, is indeed a matter of 
wonder." 

Besides the Janua Linguarum, Conicnius 
also published the Vcstibuluin, and the Orhis 
Pictus, both excellent works, and communi- 
cating instruction in the Latin language in an 
admirable manner. Unluckily these works 
are likewise fallen into disuse ; though of the 
latter it has been said by an able judge, that it 
** is as far preferable to a common nomenclature, 
as an habitable building to a heap of loose 
stones in a quarry, or a burning caudle to a 
dead mixture of grease and cotton." 

CC/MKR. s. (from come.) One that comes 
{Bacon. Locke). 

COME'r, a heavenly body, in the planetary 
region, appearing siidaenly, and again disap- 
pearing ; and during the time of its appearance 
inoying in a proper, though very eccentric, 
orbit, like a planet. 

The |>opular division of comets is into tailed, 
bearded, and hairy comets ; tliough this divi- 
sion ratlier relates to the different circumstances 
of the same comet, than to the phenomena of 
several. Tiius when the comet is westward of 
the siin, and sets after it, the comet is said to 
be tailed, because the train follows it in the 
manner of a tail ; when the comet is eastward 
of the sun, and moves from it, the comet Is said 
to be beanled, because the light marches before 
it in the manner of a beard. Lastly, when the 
comet and the sun are diametrically opposite 
(the earth between them), the train is hid be- 
bind the body of the comet, except a little that 
appears round it in form of a border of hair : 
and from this last appearance the word comet is 
derived ; as comeia, comes from xc/ttn, 

coma, hair. But there have been comets 
whose disk was as clea;, as round, and as well 
defined, as that of Jupiter, without cither tail, 
beard, or coma. 

ComtiB appear to advance directly towards 
the sun, as if they were going to fall into his 
body ; and after having disappeared for some 
time in consequence ot their poximity to that 
luminary, fly ofl' again on the other side as fast 
as they came, projecting a tail much greater 
and brighter in their recess; but, getting daily 
at a farmer distance from us in the heavens, 
they continually lose some of their splendour, 
auu at last totally di^pear. Their apparent 
magnitude is very different : sometimes they 
apptiar only of the bigness of the fixed stars ; 
at other times they equal the diameter pf Veuus^ 
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arid sometimes even of the sun or moon. In 
l(S5S, Hevelius observed a comet which scem<« 
ed not inferior to the moon in size, though it 
was not so bright, but api^rcd with a pale 
and dim light. These bodies also someliiuca 
lose their splendour suddenly, while their ap- 
parent bulk remains unaltered. With respect 
to their apparent motions, they have all the 
inequalities of the planets ; sometimes seeming 
to go forwards, sometimes backwards, and 
sometimes to be stationary. 

Ckimcts, viewed through a telescope, have g 
very diirereiit appearnhee from any uf the 
plancu. The nucleus, or star, seems much 
dimmer. They arc to appearance surrounded 
with atmosphere's of a [inxligious size, often ris- 
ing ten times higher than the nucleus, and 
have often likewise different phases, like the 
moon. 

Of all thccelrstialbodics, comets have given 
rise to the greatest number of speculations and 
conjectures. Their strange appearance has in 
all ages been a matter of terror to the vulgar^, 
who uniformly have looked ujxm them to be 
evil omens and forerunners ol war, jiestiience, 
&c. Others, less su))erstitious, supposed them 
to be meteors raised in the higher regions of 
the air. But we find that some )Xirt of the mo- 
dern doctrine concerning them bad been re- 
ceived into the ancient Italic and Pythagorean 
schools ; for they held them to be m fur of the 
nature of planets, tliat they had ihcir [x^riodical 
times ofapiiearing ; that they were out of sight 
for a long time, while they were carried auift 
at an immense distance from the earth, but be- 
came visible when they descended into the 
lower regions of the air, when they were nearer 
to us. 

Aristotle asserted that the heavens were un- 
changeable, and not liable to generation or cor- 
ruption. Comets therefore, which he believed 
to be generated when they first made tl.eir ap- 
pearance, and destroyed when they vanished 
from our sight, he maintained, coiiid nut be 
heavenly bodies, but rather meteors or exhala- 
tions raised into the upper regions of the at- 
mosphere, where they blazed out for a while, 
and disappeared when the matter of which 
they were formed was consumed. 

Tycho Brahe first restored the comets to their 
true rank in the creation. Before his time se- 
veral had been obsen'ed with tolerable exacu 
ness by Regiomontanus, Appian, Fubricius, 
and others ; yet they all thouj^it them below 
the inomi. But Tycho, being nrovided with 
much better instruments, set nimsclf with 
great diligence to observe the famous <»met of 
1577 ; and from many careful observations de- 
duced that it had no sensible diurnal parallax; 
and therefore was not only far above the re- 
gions of our atmosphere, but niuph higher 
than the moon. But though few have come 
so near the earth as to have any diurnal paral- 
lax, all of them have what may be called an an- 
nual parallax ; that is, the revolution of the 
earth in her orbit causes their apparent motion 
to be very different from what it would be if, 
viewed fiam the sun ; and fftis shows them to 
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be much nearer than the fixed stars, which 
have no such parallax. Kepler was also very 
attentive to the inotions of the comets, ana 
found that they did not move in straight lines, 
as had been sup|)Osed. He showed mat their 
paths were concave towards the sun, and sup-> 
posed them to move in parabolic trajectories. 

That these bodies are not meteors in our air 
is manifest, because they ri»e and set in the same 
manner as the nmii and stars. Many had 
gone so far in their inquiries concerning them, 
as to prove by their obsen-ations that they 
moved in the celestial spaces beyrmd the moon; 
but they had no notion of the path which they 
described. Now the |x>wer of the sun being 
reciprocally in the duplicate proportion of the 
distance, every brxly acted upon by him must 
either fall directly down, or move about him 
in one of the conic sections; viz. either the el- 
lipsis, parabola, or hyperbola. If a body which 
descends towards the sun as low as the orbit of 
any planet, move with a swifter motion than 
the planet, it will describe an orbit of a more 
oblong iimire than that of the planet, and have 
at least a longer axis. The velocity of the body 
may he so’ great, that it shall move in a para- 
bola, so that having once passed the siin, it 
shall ascend forever without returning, though 
the sun will still coutiime in the f<icus of that 
parabola ; and with a velocity still greater, 
they will move in an hyperbola- It is, how- 
ever, probable, that the comets move in very 
eccentric ellipses ; and hence those bodies are 
sometimes found at a moderate distance from 
the sun, and appear within the planetary re- 
gions ; at other times they ascend to vast dis- 
tances, far beyond the orbit of Saturn, and be- 
come invisible. Still, if we admit that the 
orbits of comets are very eccentric ellipses, 
there are vast diflerenccs among them. 
cepting Mercury, there are no great differences 
amon^ the planets, either as to the eccentricity 
of their orbits, or the inclination of their planes'; 
but the planes of some comets are almost per- 
pendicular to others, and some of their ellipses 
arc much wider than others. The narrowest 
ellipsis of any comet hitherto observed was that 
of 10’80. There is also a nuich greater inequa- 
lity in the motion of the comets than of the 
planets ; the velocity of the former being in- 
comparably greater in their perihelion than in 
their aphelion ; but the planets are very little 
accelerated. 

We cannot, howet-er, ])osi lively assert that 
the orbits of all comets are ellipses. Tlie comet 
that citizen Messier discovered in June 1770, 
upon which M. Burckhardthas made long and 
learned calculations, appears to have him an 
orbit almost circular, and that its periodical re- 
volution was five years and seven months. 
Nmrtheless, this comet has never been seen, 
eith» before or since the year 1770 ; which 
can hardly be attributed to any thing but some 
in its orbit. ‘*'Musi we then,'* 
says M. Lalande, Rafter maintaining during 
the eighteentli century that all comets return 
awr certain periodical revolutions, confess inr 
nmeteenth century, t^at, excepting the 


one seen in 1759, they do not revolve T* 
deed it is probable that the hypothesis advanced 
by Mr. Cole in his Theory of Comets, is^ 
though not always, yet often, accurate. He 
supposes tliat the orbit of a comet is not an el* 
lipsc ; but that, when it passes its perihelion, 
it has acquired so great a velocity, that its cen* 
tripctal force is overcome by Us centrifugal# 
and that consequently the comet continues t<» 
ily off in a parai^la or hyperbola, till it come 
within the attraction of some iixe<l star ; that 
this attraction may give it a new direction, and 
increase its velocity till it conic to an apsis be- 
low that star, when it may again fly off cither 
in a parabola or hyperbola, and proceed till it 
fall within the attraction of anotner star ; and 
thus visit many different systems. A similar 
opinion was started by the celebrated M. Ijatn- 
bert. For our own parts, we think it probable 
that future observations will prove that comett 
move sometimes in parabolic or hyperbolic 
orbits, as suggested by Mr. Cole, aiicl in other 
cases in elliptical oroits : but we conceive it 
would be premature even to affirm that ellipti- 
cal orbits are tlie most common. 

We must here, though, mention the inge- 
nious conjecture of Dr. Zach. “ Why,” saya 
he, ** may not comets ajipcar sometimes lumi- 
nous, at others dark? The comet of 1770, 
therefore, might exist sometimes in an opaque, 
aud sometimes in a phosphorescent state ; and 
hence, perhaps, and from the perturbative 
power of the larger and more dense bodies, 
the uii frequency of their return may be ex- 
plained. They come back, and we du not see 
them ; they are present, and we do not ohscr\'e 
them.** 00 that admitting this, it would fol- 
low, that although comets should all move in 
ellipses, they would not always be visible in 
their perihelia. And if the perturbations aris- 
ing from other bodieii be consider^, it will 
appear that the same comet may soinrtjn]C9 
move in one conic section, at otricrs, in an- 
other. 

Of Ihe Magnitude of The esti- 

mates that have been given of the magnitude 
of comets by Tycho Brahe, Ilcvelius, and some 
others, are not very accurate ; as it does not ap- 
pear that they distinguished between the nu- 
cleus and the surrounding atmosphere. Thny 
Tycho computes that the true diameter of the 
comet in 1 577 was in proportion to the diameter 
of the earth, as 3 is to 14; and Ilevelius made 
the diameter of the comet of 16.52 to that of 
the earth, as to 100. But the diameter of 
the atmosphere is often 10 or 1.5 times as great 
as that of the nucleus : the former, in the* 
comet of 1682, was measured hy Flamsteexl, 
and found to be 2^ when the diameter of thoL 
nucleus alone was only 11 or 12^. Though, 
some comets, estimated by a comparison of 
their distance and apparent magnitude, have 
been judged much laigcr than the moon, and 
even equal to some of the |>rimary planets. 
The diameter of that of 1744, when at the 
distance ofthe sun from us, measured about 1^ 
which makes its diameter about three tiinea 
that of die earth : at another time thedbmetpn 
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of its nucleus tvils nearly equal to that Of the 
planet J upiter. But Ur. Hcrschel has ofaeerv- 
ed several comets which he could not 5nd had 
any solid nuclims. We present the doctor's re- 
flections oil this subject. ** Many of the ope- 
rations of nature are carried on in her great 
ialx>ratory which we cannot comprehend ; but 
now and then we see some of the tools with 
which she is at work. We need not wonder 
that their construction should be so singular as 
to induce us to confess our imorance of the 
method of employing them, but we may rest 
assured that they are not mere hisus naturae. 
1 allude to the great number of small telescopic 
comets that have been observed ; and to the far 
greater number still, that are probably much 
too small for being noticed by our most diligent 
searchers after them. Those six, for instance, 
which my sister has discovered, T can, from 
examination, affirm, had not the least appear- 
ance of any solid nucleus, and seeinefl to be 
mere collections of vapours condensed about a 
centre. Five more that I have also olisen^ed, 
were nearly of the same nature. This throws 
a mystery over their destination, which si^ems 
to place theni in the allegorical view of tools, 
probably designed for some salutaiy piir()oses 
to be wrought by them ; and, whether the re- 
storation of what is lost to the sun by the 
emission of light, may not be one of these pur- 
poses, I shall not presume to determine. The 
motion of the comet diroovered by M. Messier, 
in June, 1770, plainly indicated now much its 
orbit was liable to be changed by the pcrinrlia- 
tion of the planets j from whicn and the little 
agreement that can be found between the ele- 
ments of the orbits of all the cometa that have 
been observed, it appears clearly that they may 
be directed to carry their salutary influence to 
anv part of the heavens.’* 

Tails of Comets , — ^Various conjectures have 
been formed respecting tlie tails of comets ; 
tliough it is acknowledged by all that they de- 
pend on the sun somehow or other $ and for 
lliis plain reason, that they arc always turned 
from himj but in what manner this is accom- 
plished, we cannot easily determine. Appian, 
Tycho Brahe, and others, thought the tail was 
fbrmed by the sun's rays transmitted through 
the nucleus of the comet, which they fancied 
transparent, and was there rei'racted as in a lens 
of glass, so as to form a beam of light behind 
the comet ; but this cannot be the case, as well 
because the flatire of a comet's tail does not 
answer to snen a refraction, as that sneh re- 
fracted lisht would not be seen by a spectator 
placed sidewise to it, unless it fell upon some 
substance sufilciently dense to cause a reflect- 
ion. Ues Cartes and his followers were of 
opinion, that the tail of a comet was owing to 
the refraction of its head i but if this were the 
case, the planeu and principal fixed stars must 
have tails also; for the rays from them |)nss 
.through the same medium as the light from 
tlie comets. Sir Isaac Newton was of opinion , 
that the tail of the comet is a veiy thin vaponr 
which the head sends out reason of its heat: 
that it ascends Crom the sun just as smoke does 


from the earth : that as the ascent of smbtie 
caused by the rarefaction of the air wherein if 
is entangledi causing such air to ascend and 
cany the smoke up with it; sb the sun’-s rays 
acting upon the coma or atmosphere of the 
comet, do by rarefaction and refraction heat 
the same : that this heated atmosphere heats, 
and by heating rarefies tlie ether that is imolv^ 
ed therein ; and that the specific gravity with 
which such ether tends to the sun is so dimi- 
nished by its rarefaction, that it will now as- 
cend from him by its relative lightness, and 
carry with it the reflecting particles whereof 
the tail ts composed. 

M. Euler, Mem. Berlin, tom. ii. p. 117# 
thinks there is a great afBnity between the tails 
of comets, the zodiacal light, and the aurora 
borealis, and that the common cause of all of 
them, is the action of the sun's light on the at^ 
mospheres of the comets, of the sun, and of 
the earth. He supposes that the impulse of 
the rays of light on the atmosphere of comets, 
may drive some of the floer particles of that at* 
mosphere far beyond its limits ; and that ihid 
force of impulse combined with that of gravity 
tfiivards the comet, would produce a tail, whicn 
would always be in opposition to the snn, if 
the comet did not move. But the motion of 
the comet in its orbit, and about an axis, must 
vary the position and ii(|jiireof the tail, giving 
it a cumture, and deviation from a line joining 
the centres of the sun and comet ; and that this 
deviation will be greater, as the orbit of the 
comet has the greater curvature, and as the 
motion of the comet is more rapid.^ It may 
even happen, that the velocity of the comet, 
in its perinelion, may be so great, that the force 
of the sun's rays may produce a new Uil, be- 
fore the old one can follow ; in which case the 
comet might have two or more tails. The 
possibility of this is oonfirined by the comet of 
1744, which was observed to have several tails 
while it was in its perihelion. 

Dr. Hamilton urges several objections against 
the Newtonian hypothesis ; and concludes that 
the tail of a comet is formed of matter which 
has not the power of refracting or reflecting the 
rays of lignt; but that it is a lucid or self- 
shining smistance : and from its similarity to 
the aurora borealis, that it is produced by the 
same cause, and is properly an electrical phe- 
nomenon. Ur. Halley too seemed inclined to 
this hyfxithesis, when he said, that the streams 
of light in an aurora borealis so much re- 
sembled the long tails of comets, that at firsf 
sight they might well be taken for such : and 
Uiat this light seems to have a greater affinity 
to that which the effluvia of Electric bodies 
emit in the dark. Philos. Trans. No. 347. 
Hamilton's Philos. Essays, p-fll. 

To determine, the Place and Course if 0 
Cosie/.— -Observe the drstaiice of the comet 
from two fixed stars, whose longitudes and la- 
titudes are known: then from the distances 
thus Known, calculate the place of the comet 
by spherical trigonometry. 

Longnmontanus shews an easy method of 
Boding and tracing out the places of a comet 
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j^lMnieally* %vbicb is, to find two stars Ih the, the subject of comets, vre must confess that 
same line with tlie comet, by stretching a' our knowledge of these wandering bodies is 
thread before thee^e over all the three; then do very imperfect. Bi»t we hope the unequalled 
the same by two other $tars and the comet : this vigilance and skill of the modern astronomers^ 
done, take a celestial globe, or a planisphere, will remove the obstacles which lie in tliis de- 
and draw a line upon it first through die partment of their science. It ap|)ears to 
former two stars, and then through the latter me,” says l^alande, ” that almost every thing 
two ; so shall the intersection of the two lina depends on comets. The only thing that I ro- 
be the place of the comet at that time. If this commend to my correspondents, is to look after, 
l)e repeated from time to time, and all the ;)oint8 and attend to, comets : the krioivledge of co*- 
of intersection connected, it will shew the inets is alone wanting to complete the science 
path of the comet in the heavens. of astronomy.” History of Astron. for 1801. 

The circumstance which seems to ^ pccu- On this suttect consult de la Caill^’s, D. Gre- 
liar only to comets, that some of them move gory’s, O. Gregory’s, Vince’s, and Whiston’s 
retrograde, while all the planets move direct, is Astronomy; Pingre’s Comdu^raphic, sir H. 
only apparent. Tiie reader is referred to the Knglefield on Comets, and iluiton’s Math, 
explanation which I.aptace and Lalande have and Phil. Diet. art. Comet* 
given of this i^int, in regard to the retrograde For the elements of the comet of 1807, see 
satellites of llerschel. Lalande says the word the article Astrono-my m tliis work: to 
retrograde im|)oscs by its expression, but in which we may now add, that according to 
reality is nothing. Kant conjectured, long ago, Herschel, the diameter of that comet is 538 
that the retrograde motion of some comets miles. 

might be only an optical illusion, like that of COMET ARIUM, a curious machine, cxhi« 
the geocentric motion of the planets. biting an idea of the revolution of a comet 

M. Fatio has suggested, that some of the about the aim It is contrived in such a man- 
cornels have their nodes so very near the annual ner, as by elliptical wheels to shew tlie uneinial 
orbit of the earth,, that if the earth should motion of a comet in every part of its ornii. 
happen to lie found in that part next the node. The comet is represented by a small brass balL 
at the time of a comet’s passing by ; as the ap- carried by a wire, in an elliptic gnx>ve about 
parent motion of the comet will be incredibly tlie sun in one of its foci ; and tlie years of iu 
fcwifl, so its parallax will become very sensible; period arc shewn by an index moving with an 
and the proportion thereof to that of the sun tenable motion over a graduated silver circle, 
will be given: whence, such transits of comets See a particular description, with a cut, in 
will afibrd the best means of determining the Fci^uson's Astion. 8vo. p. 412. 
distance of the earth and sun. ^ Tlie construction of the conietarium has been 

It is by no means iin[)Ossible, nor quite im- recently improved by Mr. \V. Jones, optician, 
probable, that in the course of many ages, a Ifolborn. 

comet may actually meet one of the planets. COMETARY. Come'tick* (from 
The effect of such a concourse must be dread- cotnei.) Relating to a comet (Cheune), 
ful ; a change of the axis of diurnal rotation COMETEAU, a town of Saltz, in Bolie- 
must result from it, and the sea must desert its mia, which was taken by storm, in 1421, and 
former bed and overflow the new equatorial all the inhabitants, men, women, and children, 
regions. The shock and the deluge must dc- were put to the sword. It » 65 mUes N.W. 
stroy all the works of man, and most of the of Prague, l^at. 50. 30 N. Lon. 13. 25 IL 
race. The reraaiuder, reduced to misery, must COMETES. In botany, a genus of the 

long struggle for existence, and all remem- class tetandria, order iiionogynia. Involucre 
hraiiceof former arts and events must be lost, four-leaved, three-flowered ; calyx four-leaved; 
and every thing must be inventerl anew. There capsule threc-grainecl. One species only; a na« 
are not wanting traces of such devastations in tive of Surat : with herbaceous stem, opposite 
this glolw : strata and things are now found on leaves, sessile^ obovate, entire ; peduncles ax- 
mouDtain tops which were certainly at the illw, alternate, solitary, one-flowered, 
bottom of the oeeaii in former times ; remains C&MFIT. t, (from confrcL) A dry sweet- 
of tropical animals and plants are now dug up meat; any kind of fruit or root presented with 
in the circumpolar regions. Tempmt mutan- suimr, and dried {Hudibra^y 
tur, €t nos muiOimur in Ulis. It must be ob- To Co^MPiT. v. a. To preserve dry with 
served, though, that comets pass so rapidly sugar (Cow/^). 

when near iw, that the elfectof their attraction CO'MFlTlJRE. i. Sweetmeat (Dorme). 

is not to be feared. It is only by actually To CO^MFORT. v. a, (co»£^or/(>, Latin. 1 

striking (he earth that they could produce the 1. To strengthen; to enliven; to invigorate 
dreadful effect : but the shock, though possi- {Bacon). 2. To console; to strengthen the 
hie, \% so very improbable in the course of a mind under calamity {Job). 
man’s life; it would require so extraordinary Co^mport.s. (from the verb.) 1. Sunport; 
a chance for the concurrence of two bodies so assistance; countenance {Bacon). 2. Cons^ 
small with respect to the immensity of the lation ; support under calamity or danger (7’f7«* 
space ill which they move, thiit no reasonable lohon). 3. That which gives consolation, 
ground of fear can be maintained on this ac- {Shakspeare). 

•ounj- „ V . COMFORTABLE, a. (from comfori.) u 

Aftcf ul uiat hat been done and written on Receiving comfort: not in use {Skakspean}. 
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S. Admitting comfort {South). 3. Dispens- 
ing comfort {Dry den). 

CaMFORTABLY. ad. In a comfortable 
manner; with cheerfulness {Hammond). 

00'MFOllT£R« s. (from comfort.) 1 . One 
that administers consolation in misfortunes 
{Shakspeare). 2. The title of the thinl person 
of the Holy Trinity. 

CO'MFORTLlfeS. a. (from comfort.) 
Wanting comfort {Swift). 

CO'MFREY. s. (cofnfrie, Fr.) A plant. 
See Symphitum. 

COMICAL, a. (comicus, Latin.) 1. Rais- 
ing mirth; merry; diverting {Dry den). 3. 
Rdating to comedy; befitting comedy. 

COMICALLY, ad. 1. In such a manner 
as raises mirth. 2. In a manner befitting co- 
medy. 

COMICALNESS. s. The quality of being 
comical ; the power of raibitig mirth. 

CCKMICK. a. (comtetis, J^tin ; comique, 
Fr.) 1. Relating to comedy {lioscommon). 2. 
liaising mirth {Shakspeare). 

COMlERS (Claude), canon of Embrun, 
and professor of mathematics at Paris, died in 
li)g3. He wrote two treatises on the Nature 
of Comets, another on Spectacles, and some 
other curious pieces. 

COMINES (Philip de), a noble historian. 
He was Imrn in Flanders, in ]44(), and be- 
came eminent as a statesman at the court of 
Lewis XI. of France. On the death of that 
monarch he was sent to prison, and was treated 
with great severity. However, he was ac- 
quitted, and died in I50g. His Memoirs of 
liis own Times shew a great knowledge of men 
and things in general, an acuteness of judg- 
ment in tracing circumstances to their hidden 
causes, and are enriched besides with a variety 
of excellent observations. Ue is very impar- 
tial, particularly with respect to the English, 
whom he always mentions in honourable 
terms. 

CO'MING. f. (from to come.) 1. The act 
of coming ; approach {Milton). 2. The state 
of being come ; arrival {Locke). 

Co'ming-in. s . Revenue; income tiSVial- 
speare). 

Co'mfng. particip. a. (from come.) 1. 
Fond; forward; ready to come {Pope). 3. 
Future ; yet to come (Roscommon). 

COMITIA, an assembly of the Roman peo- 
ple, either in the Comitium, or Campus Mar- 
tius, i. e. Field of Mars ; meeting for tlie 
election of niagistrates, or for consulting on the 
important affairs of the republic. The word 
comes from the verb coco, or comco, to go to- 
gether. There were certain days for these 
assemblies, called dies coinitiales ; marked 
With a C in the calendar of Julius Caesar. 

CoMiTiA cuRiATA. Romulus instituted 
the comiria curiata, or the public assemblies of 
the people>^ called to vote in their iA'voral enriae ; 
and it in agreed by allj that the matters subject- 
tntf 4 a their decision, i^re the choice of all the 
that the the right of making laws, war, 

which the ample jurisdiction, and the moat 
that it ascenda liclo9 of government, yet not 


wholly absolute, according to Dionysiosi# Olfl** 
less the senate concurred with them. This 
method of transacting all the greater aflairs by 
the |icople, assembled in their curiae, after it 
had subsisted through five successive reigns, 
was found to be inconvenient ; and, therefore, 
Servius Tullius, the sixth king of Rome, inslH 
tuted a new division of the people into six 
classes, according to a census, or valuation of 
their estates : whence proceed the coinitia cen- 
turiata: then he subdivided these classes in 
such a way as ultimately transferred the balance 
of power into the hands of the rich. 

COMKriAI^. a. {comilia, Latin.) Relating 
to the assemblies of the people of Rome. 

COaMITIUM, in Roman antiquity, a large 
hall in the forum where the comitia were ge- 
nerally held. 

COMITY, s. (comi/as, Latin.) Courtesy; 
civiliiy. 

COMMA, among grammarians, a point or 
character marked thus ( , ), serving to denote a 
short stop, and to divide the members of a pe- 
riod. llifferent authors define and use it aif- 
ferently. According to F. Bussicr, the commit 
serves to distinguish the members of a period, 
in each of which is a verb and the iiominatirc 
case of the verb ; thus, “That so many people 
arc pleased with trifles, is owing to a weakness 
of mind, which makes them love things easy 
to be comprehended.*’ Besides this, the 
comma is used to distinguish, in the same 
member of a period, several nouns-substantii e, 
or nouns-adjective, or verbs not united by a 
conjunction : thus, “ Virtue, wit, knowledge, 
arc the chief advantages of a man :*’ or, ‘‘ A 
man never becomes learned without studying 
constantly, methodically, with a gust, appli- 
cation,** &c. 

Comma, in music, the smallest sensible ju* 
terval of tone. The greater comma, or the in- 
terval of two sounds, having the ratio of B1 tO 
BO, is the diircrciice of the lU'ijor and minor 
tones. The smaller comma is the difierenco 
between the greater and lesser semitones ; the 
pro|)ortion expressing it, is that of 2048 to 
2025. The comma of Pythagoras is expressed 
by the ratio of 531441 to 524288 ; or, it is the 
difference between six tones major and an oc- 
tave. 

To COMMA'ND. V. a, {commander, Fr.) 
] . To govern ; to give orders to ( Decay of 
Piety). 3. To order; to direct to be done 
{Shakspeare). 3. To have in power {Gay). 
4. To overlook ; to have so subject as that it 
may be seen or annoyed {Milton). 

To CoMMA^ND. V. n. To have the supreme 
authority {South). 

CoMMA^ND. 8 . (from the verb.) 1. The 
right of commanding; power; supreme au- 
thority {Waller). 2. Cogent authority; des- 
potism {Locke). 3. 'Die act of commanding ; 
the mandate uttered ; order given {Taylor), 4. 
Tlic power of overlooking (Dryden). 

COMMANDANT, in ^he army, is that 
person who has the command • of a garrison, 
fort, castle, regiment, company, &c. 
CQMMA'NDER. 1. (fiom comuumdO L 
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He that has die supreme authority; a general; 
a leader; a chief {Clar€ndon\. S. A paving 
beetle, or a very great wooden mallet (il/(won). 
a. An instrument ofsargery {Wiseman), 

CoMMAMD£R, in the navy, an officer who 
has the command of a ship of war under SO 
guns, a sloop of war, armed ship, or bomb- 
vessel. He IS entitled master and commander, 
and ranks with a major of the army. 

Commander in chiep is the chief admi- 
ral in any port, or on any station, appointed to 
hold the command over all other admirals with- 
in that jurisdiction. 

COMMA'NDERY. s, (from command,) A 
body of the knights of Malta, belonging to the 
same nation. 

GOMMANDINE (Frederick), a celebrated 
niatheinatician and linguist, was born at Ur- 
bino in Italy, in 1509; and died in 1575 ; con- 
sequently at C6 years of age. He was famous 
for his learning and knowledge in the sciences. 
To a great depth, and just taste in mathe- 
matics, he joined a critical skill in the Greek 
language; a happy conjunction which made 
him very well qualified for translating and ex- 
pounding the writings of the Greek mathema- 
ticians. And accordingly, with a most laud- 
able zeal and industry, ne translated and pub- 
lished several of their works, to which no for- 
mer writer had done that good office. On which 
account, Francis Moria, duke of Urbino, who 
was very conversant in those sciences, provql a 
very affectionate patron to him. He is greatly 
applauded by Bianchanus, and other writers ; 
and he justly deserved their encomiums. Of 
his own works Commandine published the 
following: 1. Commentarius in Planisphse- 
jium Ptnloma;i, 1558, in 4to. 2. I)e Centro 
Gravitatis Solidorum, Bonon. 156*5, in 4to. 
3, Horologiorum Descriptio, Rom. 1562, in 
4to. He translated and illustrated with notes 
several works of Archimedes, Apollonius, Eu- 
clid, and Ptoleiiw. 

COMMA'NDMENT. s. {commundementt 
Fr.) 1. Mandate; command; order; precept. 

2. Authority ; coactivc power {Sliakspeare). 

3. By way of eminence, the prec^ts of the 
decalogue given by God to Moses {Exodus), 

COMMA'NDRESS. s, a woman vested 
with supreme authoriw {Hooker), 

COMMATE'RIAL. a. (from con and ma- 
/erf a, Latin.) Consisting of the same matter 
with another {Bacon), 

COMMATERl A'LITY. s. Participation of 
the same matter. 

COMMEIJ'NA. In botany, a genus of 
the class triandria, order monogynia. Coroi 
six-netaUed; nectaries three, cross-shaped, pe- 
diceiled. Thirteen species: in soihe tVvb of 
the petals are larger than the rest: in others, 
three of them are larger. , This last subdivision 
has been named by some botanists zantmia. 
*Ihe petals are commonly blue; sometimes 
yellow ; and not infrequently the larser blue, 
while the smaller are green. Most or the spe- 
cies are Indian plants : the rest chiefly Ame- 
' lican. 
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COMME'MORABLE. a. (from commemo-s 
rate,) Deserving to be mentioned with hbnour.- 
To COMMISmORATTE. V* a. (con and me* 
moro, Latin.) To preserve the memory by some 
publick act {Fiddes), 

COMM EM OR ACTION, s, (from comme* 
moraieA An act of publick celebration (Thp- 
lor). The eiicharist is a commemoration of 
the sufferings of Jesus Christ. 

Commemoration is also the name of two' 
religious feasts, otherwise called All-Saint<, atid 
All-Souls. The occasion 'of their institution 
is variously related. 

COMME^MORATIVE. a, (from cotnme^ 
moraie,) Tending to preserve the memory of any 
thing {After bury), 

ToCOMME'NCE. V, ft. {cottimencery Fr.) 
1. To begin; to take beginning {Rogers). 2. 
To take a new character {Pope), 

To CoMME^NCE. tj. a. To begin ; to make a 
beginning of {Shahpeare). 

COMME'NCEMENT. s. (from Commence.) 
Beginning; date {Woodward). 

Commencement, in the university of 
Cambridge, is the day of granting degrees, &c. 
at the senate house, previous to the long vaca- 
tion: it is always the first Tuesday in July. 

To COMME^ND. t*. a. {commendo, Latin.) 
1. To represent as worthy of notice, regard, or 
kindness; to recommend {Knolles). 2- To 
deliver up with confidence {Lake), 3. To 
mention with approbation {Cotcley). 4. To' 
recommend to remembrance {Sliakspeare). 5, 
T^roduce to favoumblc notice {Dry den). 

efoMME^No. s. Commendation {Shak* 
speare). 

COMME'NDABLE. a. (from commend.) 
l^audable; worthy of praise {Bacon), 

COMMK'NDABLi . ad. (from commend^ 
able.) Laudably ; in a manner worthy of com- 
mendation {(hrew), 

COMMEND AM, in the ecclesiastical law, 
the trust or administration of the revenues of a 
benefice, given either 'to a layman, to hold by 
way of depositum for six months, in order to 
re|xtirs, &c. or to an ecclesiastical or bcneficed 
person, to |)erform the pastoral duties thereof, 
till the benefice can be provided with a regiilar 
incumbent. Formerly the administration of 
vacant bishoprics belonged to the nearest neigh- 
bouring bishop ; which custom appears to be 
very ancient. St. Athanasius siws of himself, 
according to Nicephorus, that there had been 
given him in conimendam, i. c. in administra- 
tion, another church besides that of Alexandria 
whereof he was stated bishop. W hen a liarson 
is made bishop, his parsonage becomes vacant; 
but if the king give him power, he may still 
hold it in com mendam . 

COMME'NDaTARY. s, (from commend* 
am.) One who holds a living in com mend- 
am. 

COMMENDATION, s. (from commend.) 
1. Recommendation; favoiirable representa- 
tion {Bacon). 2. Prais'e; declaration of es- 
teem {Dry den ). , 3. Message of love {Shnk* 
speare). ^ 
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rOMMF/NDATORY.a. ((xom commend.) COMMENTIO'rOUS. a. (comtnendilut. 
Favourably rcpre^eiilaiive i coiitaininc; uraise. Lat.) Invented; factitious; imaginary (O/an.). 
, COMMENDATUS, one who lives under ^ COMMERCE, the exchange of coinmodi- 
tfhe protection of a great man. Conirncndatt tics; or, the buying, selling, or trafficking of 
homines, were those who voluntarily put them- merchandize, money, or even paper, in order 
selves under such protection'. Th*)se who do- to profit by the same. Or commerce has been 
|)end(,d on two loros, and paid cr|iial homage to dchned an operation by which the wraith, or 
each, were called commendati diiuidii. ^ Sub- work, either of individuals or of societies, may 
commendati, w'erc under the protection of be exchanged by a set of men called merchants, 
commendati. for an ec^iuvnlent, proper for supplying every 

COMME'NDER. s. (from commend.) want, without any interruption to industry, or 
Praiscr. ‘ any check upon consumption. There is no 

COMMENSA'LITY..?. (fromcom»ifw.ta/M, doubt but commerce h nearly as ancient as the 
Latin.') Fellowship of tabic; the custom of world itself: necessity set it on foot; the desire 
eating together (/h-o;c;i). of conrenience improved it; and vanity, 

COM AlENSURAlU'LlTY. s. (from cbm- luxury, and avarice have brought it to its pre- 
Capacity of being compared with sent pilch. At first it could only consist in 
another, as to the measure; or of being inca- the exchange of things necessary for life; tho 
sured by another (Hrown). plougimian gave his corn and his pulse to the 

COXlMI^NSCRABT.E, among geoinctri- sheplurcl, an<l received milk and wool in ex- 
ciaiis, an appellation given to such qnuntitieH change. Indeed, this method uj commerce by 
as are measured by one and tbc same comuiuii exchange subsists still in many places ; as about 
measure. the coasts of Siberia, and the Danish and Mus* 


CoM.MEysuiiAnLE^ NUMBCus, whether 
integer.'^, surds, or fractions, are such as can be 
incasural or divided by some other number 
without any remainder: such arc 12 and 18, 
as being measured by (i and 3 : also ‘2 2 and 

being measured by 

Commensurable in cower, is said of 
right lilies, when their squares arc measured 
hy one and the same space or superficies. 

Commensurable surds, those that be- 
ing reduced to their least terms, become true 
figurative qiniuitics of their kind; and arc 
therefore as a rational quantity to a rational 
one. 

COMMENSURABLENESS, r, Commen- 
aurability ; proportion (Jlale)^ 

TpCOM^lENSURATE, c. a. (con and 
mensura, LRtin.) To reduce to some coiiinion 
measure (Brown). 

Commb'nsurate. a. (froin the verb.) 
). Reducible to some common measure. 2. 
Equal ; proportionable to each other (Tillot.). 

COMiWNSURATELY. With the 
capacity of measuring, or being measured by 
some other thing (Holder). 

COMMKNSURA'TION. r. (from row- 
fuensurate.') Reduction of some things to some 
common measure ; proportion (Sonlh). 

To CO'MMENT. n. n. (commentor, Litin.) 
1. To annotate; to write notes upon an author; 
to expound: to explain (Htrbcrl). Q. To 
make remarks (Shakspeare). 

Co^MMENT. 5. Annotations on an author; 
notes; exposition; remarks (//am7»o?i(f). 

COMMRNTACULA, in antiquity, the 
rod of the flaniens. 

CO'MMENTARY. t. (commenfariusf Lat.) 
1. An ex|K}siiion ; book of annotations or re- 
marks (il. Charles). 2. Narrative in familiar 
manner- (Addison). 

COMMENTATOR, s. (from commenl.) 
ExjKisitor; annotator (Drtfdai). 

COMl\^E'NTER. s. (from commenl.) An 
^Rplaioer; an annotator (Donffc). 


covitc Liplantl ; among several nations on the 
coasts of Africa; among some of those of Ame- 
rica, and many of Asia. 

It is not precisely known when commerce 
by buying and selling first 1»egau ; nor when 
the several coins of gold, silver, and copper, 
had their origin. The first money consisted of 
wood, leatlicr, or iron ; and even at this day, it 
is the custom in some parts of both Indies to 
give a certain value in sea-shells and cocoa- 
nuts, for merchandise, drugs, &c. 

Ck)mmcrcc, on the foot it now stands, is di- 
‘ vided into commerce by land, and by sea ; in- 
land or domestic, and foreign ; and oy whole- 
sale and retiil. With respect to tlomestic 
commerce, we may observe, that the king is 
the arbiter of it ; as it pertains to his nrert^- 
tive to establish public marts, as markets and' 
tairs, to regulate weights and measures, and to 
gi\e money, which is the universal medium of 
commerce, authority and currency. A great 
part of the foreign commerce of England is now 
carried on by collective companies : some in- 
corporated by tht king’s charters, with an ex- 
clusive privilege, as the East India company; 
others only private associations, as the Turkey 
and Hamburgh companies. 

On this very important topic, the due dis- 
cussion of whfch w'Oiild fill a volume, we must 
refer to Dubost on Commerce, and Mr. Eras- 
mus Phillips’s State of the Nation in Respect 
to her Commerce: in the present article we 
must satisfy ourselves with stating a few results. 

From the iHSice of 1783, our manufiicturers 
have almost universally acted as merchants, and 
»liipi)ed their goods on their own account. 
They liavegaitieil possession of the foreign mar- 
kets'in part from the superiority of their skill, 
but far more from the 9ui)erlority of their Capi- 
tal, which has enabled them to give a credit 
considerably greater than tile exporters of other 
countries can allow. Tbc rapid increase of: 
our commerce since that tiozc will appear by 
the following accouiiU 
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Vears. Imports. Exports. 

1784 £16,272,877 £15,734,062 

1786 i6,279.3()9 15,117,649 

1786 15.786,072 16,300,730 

1787 17,804,014 16,870,114 

1788 18,(^7,188 17,472,408 

1789 17,821,102 19,340,548 

1790 19,130,886 20,120,121 

. 1791 19,669,782 22,731,905 

179^ 19,659,358 24,905,200 

1793 193256,717 20,390,180 

1794 22,288,894 26,748,967 

1795 22,736,889 27,312,338 

1796 23,187,319 30,424,184 

1797 21,013,956 28,917,010 

1798 27,857,889 33,591,777 

1799 26,837,431 35,991,329 

1800 30,570,605 43,152,019 

1801 32,795,557 42,301,701 

1802 31,442,318 46,120,962 

1803 27,992,464 33,79'^386 

1804 - - 37,471,388 

These accounts, formed from rates of value 

established above a hundred years ago, must of 
course give a very inadequate idea of the actual 
total value of the commerce of this country ; 
the accounts arc, however, from the very cir- 
cumstance of lining uniformly made up at the 
same rates, the more correct in a comparative 
view, and shew a progressive increase, which 
has arrived to an amount never before know'n 
in the commerce of any nation. During the 
last twenty years it appears that the amount of 
the imports has more than doubled, and the 
amount of the exports has increased in a still 

f reater proportion. The declared value of 
hiiish produce and manufactures exported 
during the year ending 5th January, 1 804, was 
40,100,()42/.; the amount of foreign merchan- 
dize exportcf] in the latter year was (after cor- 
recting the value of colfce, which is rated too 
high) 10.515,574/.; the actual total value of 
the exports of Great Britain, in the year end- 
ing 5th January, 1805, was therefore at least 

50,865,216/. 

Of the total exports of Great Britain, about 
iwo-ibirds of the corrected official value con- 
sists of British produce and manufactures, and 
one third of foreign merchandize ; of the former 
little more than onc-fo\uth is exported to the 
continent of Europe, about the same amount 
to the United States of America, and the re- 
mainder to the East and West Indies, and all 
otlier parts. 

7otal o^icial value of the imports and exports 
of Great Britain, in the year 1805. 


Brought forward 7,133,757 15,178,295^ 

Flanders 3,070 23,34^ 

France 4(39,820 5^1 

Portugal and Madeira 936,500 1,495,814 

Spain and Canaries 91 6, 165 111 ,380 

Streightsaud Gibraltar 42,919 183,823 

Italy 393,517 507,535 

Malta 9^304 127,514 

Turkey 103,590 135,410 

Ireland 3,0 10, (>09 3,758,973 

Isle of Man 21,6(}7 62,431 

Guernsey, Jersey, 8cc. 81,241 198,324 

Greenland 261,086 952 


Total of Europe 

13,383,275 

21,784,345 

America and West 
Indies 

1 (),6l5.l6l 

12,163,917 

Asia 

C,072,160 

1,638,600 

New Holland 

153 

30,643 

Africa 

105,9/6 

980,789 

Sierra Leone 

867 

lO,66u 

Total 

29, 177,59s 

£36,608,954 


Total official value of the imports and export^ 
of Great Britain for three years, ending the 
5th of January, 1808. 

Imports. Exports. 

1 807 28,835,007 36,527, 1 84 

1808 29,153,101 34,586,045 

The amount of imports from India and 
China for the last year is taken at the ainoimt 
of the preceding year, that part of the official 
account not being yet complete. 

The value of British prmhice and manufac- 
tures exported in the year ending the 5th of 
January, 1808, was according to the official 
values at which the above account is formed, 
25,190,762/.; but the real value, computed at 
the a\erage market prices of the various articles, 
was 40,479,865/. 

Total number of vessels, the amount of their 
tonnage, and the number of men and boys 
usually employed in navigating the same, 
which belonged to the several ports of the 
British empire, in the year 1807. 

Ships. Tons. • Men. 
England 15,132 1,796,552 119,631 

Jersey 77 6,891 552 

Guernsey 106 9,927 993? 

Isle of Man 390 9,373 2,259 

Plantations 2,917 184,794 18,565 

Scotland 2,6l5 216,553 15,658 

Ireland 1,098 56,901 5,217 


Denmark and? 

Norw^iy 5 
Hussia 

Imports. 

Exports. 

iCi, 071,579 

,C5,l7i»Q66 

2,5?7,078 

1/346,475' 

Sweden 

269,161 

159.597 

Poland 

429,460 

80,500 

Prussia * 

1,790,781 

5,620,072 

Germany 

319,444 

2,180,784 

.Holland 

736,264 

418,801 

Carrifd forward 

7,133,757 

15,178,295 


22,335 2,280,991 157,875 

Total number of vessels which entered inwards 
and cleared outwards in the ports of Great 
Britain for three years, ending with I807< 
Inwards. 

Ships. Tons. Mcrt. 
Year 1805 15,931 2,186,173 I21,«9I^ 

1806 15,911 2,095,568 120,342 

1807 15,300 2,1X6,811 117, 48> 

' X2 
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^ Out\f ards. 

Ships. Tons. Men. 
Year \m 15»540 2,1015030 125,332 

1800 16,710 2,054,472 124,189 

1807 15,274 2,055,013 121>131 

The East India trade U a 'concern of vast 
mauniUide, if considered merely in a commer- 
cial point of view. The annual sales of the 
imparts of the company for 1 6 years preceding 
1767, amounted to about 2,055,000/. on the 
ct’eragp; during the succeeding lO years, their 
Sales of imjMrts increased to 2,150,000/. per 
annum ; in the following 10 years they rose to 
3,330,000/. per anniiin. During the American 
war, the Stiles of imports fell ofTabout 200,000/. 
per annum ; but from that period to 179-> 
they increased again, and amounted on an 
average to 4,7(>R,242/. The accounts of the 
following years shew a still greater increase. 

Amount of the East India company's sales in 
the years ending 1st March, 1801, 1602, 
1803, and 1804. 

India. China. • Total. 

1801 £3,976,800 £3,6'l6,3ftl £7,5<)5,181 

1802 3,080.943 3,539,404 0,620,347 

1803 2,289*274 3,753,252 0, 042,62(5 

1804 2,23(5,390 3 , 029.077 5,8()(),073 

See farther, the article Company. 
Commerce, is also a game at cards: and 

of this there are two distinct methods of play- 
ing, denominated the new and the old mode. 
The new is played by any number of persons 
from three to twelve, with a complete pack of 
Ofty-two cards, bearing the same import as at 
whist, only that the ace is reckoned as eleven. 
Every player has a certain quantity of counters 
on which a fixed value is put, and each at 
every fresh deal lays down one for the sUke. 
Sometimes the game is continued and only 
finished when one of the players has lost alt 
the counters given at the commencement; but 
in order to prevent it from being spun out to 
an inconvenient len^h, or concluded too soon, 
it is customary to nx the duration to a deter- 
minate number of hours or times, so that the 
whole party shall deal once each completely 
round. 

After determining the dealer, the dealer, or 
banker as he is here called, shuffles tlie pack, 
which is to lie cut by the left-hand player: 
then three cards, either all together or one by 
one, at the dealer's option, are gi\en to each 
person, beginning on the right hand, but none 
are to be turned up. If the pack prove jfiilse 
or the deal wrong, or if there be a faced card, 
there must be a fresh deal. 

In this game there are three parts: 1st, that 
which takes the place of all others called the 
*tricon or three canls of the same denomination, 
not unfrequently similar to the p^ir-royal at 
cribbage, and hence occasionally but impro- 
perly contracted into p'r-royal, or pryal ;■ 2d, 
the sequence or tliree successive cards of the 
same suit, like tierce at piquet; and, lastly, tlie 
^ point, being the greatest number of pifis .on two 
^ or three caras of a suit in any one hand ; of all 
' irhieh cards the higher annuls the lower. 


After the cards have, been dealt rocmd, thCs 
banker inquires, JVko wilt trade f which the 
players, heguining with ihe eldest hands, usu* 
ally and separately answer by s^ing. For ready' 
money, or / barter. Trading for inoni^ is giv« 
ing a card and a counter to the banker, who 
places the card under the stock or remainder of 
the pack, styled the bank, and returns in lieu 
thereof another card from the top. The counted 
is profit to the banker, who consequently trades 
with the stock free from expence. Barter it 
exchanging a card without pay with the next 
right-hand player, which must not be refused, 
and so on, the party trade alternately, till one of 
them obtains tne object aimed at, and thereby 
stops the commerce; then all shew their hands, 
and the highest tricon, sequence, or point wins 
the pool. The player who first gains the wish- 
ed for tricon, See. should shew the same iin- 
niediately, without waiting till the others begiit 
a fresh round, and if any onc.chooses to stand 
on hand dealt, and shews it without trad- 
ing, none of the junior players can trade that 
deal, ard if the eldest hand stands, then of 
course no person can trade. The banker al- 
ways ranks as eldest hand, in case of neither 
tricon or sequence, when the game is decided 
by the point. Whenever the hanker does not 
^in the |>ool, then he is to pay a counter to 
tliat player, who obtains the same, and if the 
banker ;>ossesses tricon, sequence, or point, and 
do not win the jiool, because another player has 
a better hand, in respect to the point, then he 
is to give a counter to every player. 

Commerce in the old way is play^ by several 
persons together, every one depositing a certain 
sum in the pool and receiving three hshet 
or counters a piece, on which a value is fixed ; 
as suppose sixpences arc pooled, the counters 
then may be rated at' id. or Ijd. each, so as 
to leave a sum for that player who gains the 
6nal sweep. After determining the deal, three 
cards, by one at a time, beginning on the left 
hand, are given to every player, and as man? 
turned up 011 the board. This game is gaineef, 
as at the other, by pairs-royal, sequences, or 
flushes, and should the three cards turned up 
be such as the dealer approves of, he may, pre- 
vious to looking at the liand dealt to himself, 
take them so turned up in lieu of his own, but 
then must abide by the same, and cannot after- 
w'ards exchange any during that deal. All tim 
players, beginning with t)ie eldest hand, may 
in rotation change any card or cards in their 
possession for such as lie turned up on the table, 
strivine thereby to make pairs-royal, sequences, 
or flusties, and so on round again and again, 
till all have refused to change, or are satisfied, 
but every person once standing cannot cliango 
again that deal. Finally, the hands are ml 
shewn, and the possessor of the highest pair- 
royal, &c. or the eldest hand, if tliere are more 
than one of the same value, takes the sum 
agreed upon out of the podl, and the |iersou 
having tlie worst hand puts one fish or counter 
the«Yiii, called going up. The player, whosh. 
three are first gone off, has the liberty of pur- 
chasing one more, called buyinj|^a horse; for a 
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mini fts Agreed, usually bne-tliird of the orinnal 
atake» to be put into the pool. After tnat» 
every player, whose fish arc all gone, sits by till 
the game is concluded, which finishes by the 
person who continues the longest on the board, 
thereby gaining the pool or final sweep. 

To Comme'rce. o.». 1. Totrafltek {Ral,), 
S. To hold intercourse with {MiUon). 

COMME^RCIAL. a. (from commerce,) 
Aelaiing to commerce or traAick. 

COMMEUSONIA. in botany, a genus of 
the da>s uciilandria, order pentagynia. (i^alyx 
one-leafed bearing the corol ; peQs Ave; nec- 
tary Ave parted; capsule five-celled, beset with 
long hairy bristles. One species only; an 
Otaheitan tree, with paniclerl, minute, heavy 
Auwers. 

To CCyMMI GRATE, v. n. (con and niigro, 
Latin.) To remove in a body, or by consent, 
from one country to another. 

COMMIGUATION. j. (from commigrate,) 
A removal ofabodyof |)eople from one country 
to another {IP’oodicard), 

COMM I NATION, s, icomminaiio, Lat.) 
1. A threat; a denunciation of punishment, or 
of t'en^eance {Decay of Piety), 2. The recital 
of C^d^'s threateniiigs on stated days {Common 
Prayer), 

COMMl'NATORY. a, (from commina- 
iion.) Denunciatory; threatening. 

To CJOM.VI ENGLE, v. a, {conmisceo, Lat.) 
To mix into one mass; to mix; to blend 
{Shakspeare), 

To Commingle* v. n. To unite one with 
another {Bacon). 

('OMMINIEIRLE, a. (from comminute.) 
Fra.'ihle; reducible to powtler {Brown). 

To COMMINUTE, v. a. {romminuo, Lat.) 
To grind; to pulverize {Bacon), 
COMMINUTION. j. (from comminute,) 
]. The^ act of grinding into small parts; pul- 
verization {Bentley). 2. Attenuation. 

COM MISERABLE, a. (from commise- 
rate,) Worthy of compassion ; pitiable {Bacon). 

To COMMI'SERATE. v, a, {con and mine- 
reor, Lat.) To pity; to compassionate {Locke), 
COMMISERATION, r. (from com...he- 
rate.) Pity; compassion; tenderness {Hooker). 

^ Although commiseration seems synonymous 
with mercy, yet in its general use it is some- 
what different. It is dways preferred when 
we wish to express our sympathy for misfor- 
tunes, which it is not in our power to remove; 
or, for which there is no apparent remedy. 
Commiseration ruminates upon the state and 
sofferings of others, which inaucesa permanent 
concern. In such cases it may be said that we 
commiserate the unfortunate sufferer, rather 
than that we have compassion with him. But 
although this is a more nelpless, it is not a use* 
1^, atfection. It soothes the mind of the af- 
flicted, and greatly alleviates . their sorrows, 
when every otoer consolation fails, Condolence 
is the expression of our commiseration. (CVari, 
p. 134.) 

CO'MMISSARISHIP. i. (from comniM- 
mryO The oAice of a commissary {AyJiffc). 
VO^MMlSSARYf s. {comtnimriuSf low 
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Latin.) 1. Air oAicer made occasionally for s 
certain purpose; a delegate; a deputy. 2. An' 
officer who draws up lists of an army, and re- 
gulates the procuration of provision {Prior). 

Commissary general of the mus- 
ters, an oAicer apjwinted to muster the army 
when the general thinks proper, in order to 
know the strength of each regiment and com- 
pany, to receive and inspect the muster-roll^, 
and to keep an exact state of the strength of 
the army. 

Commissary general of the stores, 
an officer in the artillery, who has the charge 
of all the stores, for which he is accountable to 
the oflice of ordnance. 

Commissary ceneralof provisions, 
an officer who has the inspection of the bread 
and provisions of the army. 

COMMISSION, s. {cominissio, law Laii.) 

1 . The act of entrusting any thing. 2. A trust ; 
a warrant by which any trust is held, or au- 
thority exercised {Shakspeare), 3. A warrant 
by which a military officer is constituted 
{knoUes), 4. Charge; mandate; office {Milt.). 
5. Act of committing a crime: perpetration 
{Smith). (). A number of people joined in a 
trust or office. 7> The state of that which is 
entrusted to a number of joint officers: as, 
the great scat was put into commission. 8. 
The order by which a factor trades for another 
person. 

Commission of bankruptcy, is that 
issucxl by the lord chancellor, on persons be- 
coming bankrupt within any of tne statutes, 
and directed to certain commissioners, who ar^ 
appointed to examine into it, and to secure the 
bankrupt’s lands and eflects, for the satisfaction 
of his creditors. See Bankrupt. 

The proceedings on a commission of bank- 
ruptcy relate, 1. either to tlie bankrupt him- 
self; or, 2, to his property. 

1. In the former case, a petition should ba 
presented to the lord chancellor, by a creditor 
to the amount of lOOl.; or by two, to the value 
of 1501.; or by three, or more, to that of 2001.; 
in consequence of which, he grants a commis- 
sion to certain {lersons denominated commis- 
sioners of bankrupt. The petitioners are bound 
in a security of 200l> to make the |)arty amends,^ 
in case they do not prove him bankrupt. 
And if diey receive any of the bankrupt’s 
moucy, or effects, as a recompense for suing 
out the commission,^ as to obtain more than 
their due proportion of his estate, they forfeit 
tht* same, together with their whole debt. 

On receiving their commission, the com- 
missioners first ascertain whether the bankrupt 
was a trader, within the meaning of the bank- 
rupt laws, and had committed an act of bank- 
ruptcy; and if it be so proved, declare him 
bankrupt, give notice in tbe Gazette, and ap- 
point three meetings for the creditors.^ At one, 
of these meetings are chosen by a majority (in^ 
value) of creditors, the assignees,, or .persons* 
in whom the bankrupt's estate shall be vested 
for their benefit; And, at the third meeting, 
which must be on tbe42dday, at fartliest, aftef 
the advertisement in tlw Gazette (unicu tho 
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time for .his surrender be especially enlarged), 
the bankrupt, on notice being served person- 
.aily on him, or left at his place of abode, must 
surrender himself to the commissioners, and 
thenceforth conform in every respect to the 
directions of the statutes of bankruptcy ; or, in 
default thereof, he is guilty of felony, without 
l>cncht of clergy, suffers death, and his effects 
are divided among his creditors. 

^ When the bankrupt appears, the commis- 
sioners are to examine him concerning his 
trade and effects ; and if he give a false state- 
ment, or conceal any property to the value of 
20l. or withhold any books or writings, in 
order to defraud his creditors, he is also guil^ 
of felony, without benefit of clergy. But if 
the bankrupt has made a true discovery, con- 
formed to the directions of the statutes, and 
acted to the satisfaction of his creditors, and 
they (or four-fifths of them in number and 
value) will sign a certificate to that purport, the 
commissioners are to authenticate the same 
under their hands and seals, and transmit it to 
the chancellor , who, or two judges apixiinted 
by him, on oath made by the bankrupt, that 
such certificate was not fraudulently obtained, 
may allow the same, or disallow it, upon cause 
shewn by any of the creditors. If no cause 
be shewn, the certificate is granted, and the 
bankrupt is entitled to an allowance out of his 
effects, in pro()ortion to the dividend paid. In 
consequence of such certificate, he is discharg- 
ed from every debt owing by him at the time 
he became a bankrupt. 

* 2. With respect to the proceedings affecting 
the bankrupt’d property, the assignees may 
pursue any legal remedy for getting possession 
of the same, out cannot coniinence a suit in 
equity, compound debts owing to the bankrupt, 
nor refer uiattcrs to arbitration, wdthout the 
consent of the , major part, in value, of the 
rreditors. As soon as they have collcctc<l all 
the effects, and converted them into money, 
they must, within 12 months after the issuing 
of the commission, give 21 days notice to the 
creditors, of a meeting for a dividend, or dis- 
tribution, at which time they are to produce 
their accounts, and verify on oath, if re- 
quired. A dividend of so much in the ])oiind 
is then to be made equally spid rateably to all 
who have already ascertained, or may then 
prove, their debts. Within 1 8 months after 
the commission issued, a second and final 
dividend is to be made, unless all the effects 
were exhausted by the first. And if any sur- 
plus remain affer satisfying all the debtors, it 
shall be restored to the bankrupt. For more 
on this subject, see Mr. Cooke's Bankrupt 
Laws, and Mr. Cullen’s Principles of Bana- 
irupt Law. 

To CoMMi'ssioy. e. a» l. To empower; 
to appoint. 2. To send with mandate or au- 
thority (DrifJrn), 

yVi COMMl'SSIONATE. v. a. To commis- 
sion; to empower: not in use {Decfl^ of 

COMMISSIONER, he who has 'a com- 
mission, e. gr, a p^tent^ or other legal warrant. 
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to execute aiw public office. Such are, com« 
missioners of hawkers and pedlars, commis- 
sioners of the stamps, &c. 

COxMMISSURA ANTERIOR CERE- 
BRI. In anatomy, the white, nerve-like sub- 
stance which crosses the anterior part of the 
third ventricle of the brain, immediately above 
the infundibulum, and between the anterior 
crura of the fornix ; uniting one hemisphere 
of the brain with the other. 

COMMISSURA MAGNA CEREBRI. The 
corpus callosum of the brain is so termed by 
some writers. 

CoMMISSL'RA POSTERIOR CEREBRI. A 
white, nerve-like substance, which passes from 
one hemisphere of the brain across to the other, 
immediately over the opening of the aqucfliict 
of Sylvius, in the posterior part of the third 
ventricle of the brain, and above the corpora 
quadrigemina. 

COMMISSURE, (coimnisslkra, from C 6 wi- 
to join together). A suture, juncture, 
or joint. A term applied in anatomy to the 
corners of the Ups, where they meet together; 
and also to certain parts of the brain which go 
across from one hemisphere to the other. 

Commissure, in architecture, the applica- 
tion of the surface of one stone to that of an- 
other, as a joint. 

To COMMIT*, w. a. {committor Latin.) I. 
To intrust; to give in trust iShakspearc) . 2 . 

To nut in any place to be kept safe {Dryden). 

3. To i^end to prison ; to imprison {Clarendon)^ 

4. To perpetrate ; to do a fault {Clarendon), 

CoAiMITMENT. s, (from comniiij) ]. 

Act of sending to prison {Clarendon), 2. An 
order for sending to prison. 

Commitment, is the sending of a person 
to prison by warrant or order, either for a crime 
or for contnmacy. If for a crime the warrant 
must be until discharged according to law ; but 
for contumacy, until he comply, and i)crform 
the thing required. Carth. 15.3. The com- 
niitment should be in Writing ; otherwise, by 
the habeas corpus act, the prisoner may be ad- 
mitted to bail whatever his offence may have 
been. l.Burn. 37f). 

fVho may cow wf/.— Wherever a constablo 
or fierson may justify the arresting .anoihcr for 
a felony, or treason, he may justify the sending 
him or bringing him to tlie common gaol. 
2 llaw'. 1 Ui. But it is most advisable, for any 
prhate person who arrests another for felony, 
to cause him to be brought as soon as possible 
before some justice of the peace, that he may 
be committed or bailed by him. Dali, 
c. 118. 

The privy-council, or any one or two of 
them, or a secretary of state, may law’ fully 
commit persons for treason, and for other of- 
fences against the state. 2 Hnw'. 1 17 . 

To v'hat All felons shall be com- 

mittcil to the common gaol and not elsewhere. 
5 Ren. IV. c. 10 . But vdgrants and othef 
criminals, offenders a,nd persons charged with 
small offences, may for such offences, or for 
want of sureties, be committed either the 
common gaol or house of correption>^^ the 
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justices in their judgment shall tliiuk proper. 
C G. c. 19. 

tv ho may he commit ic(L — All persons who 
are apprehended for offences not bailable* and 
those who neglect to offer bail for offences 
which are bailable* must be committed ; and 
wherever a justice of police is cin])owerc:d to 
bind a person over* or to cause him to do a 
certain thing* he may commit him* if in his 
presence he shall refu^ to be so bound or do 
such a thing. 2 Haw. ll(j. ^ 

A commitment must be in writing, either 
in the name of the king, and only attested by 
the person who makes it j or it may be made 
by such person in his own name* ppress- 
ing his oilice or authority, and must be di- 
rected to the gaoler or keeper of the prison. 
2 Haw. 1 19. The commitment should con- 
tain the name and surname of the party com- 
mitted, if known ; if not known, it may be 
sufficient to describe the person by his age, &c. 
and to add, that he refuses to tell his name. 

1 H H. 557, ft ought to contain the causes, 
as for treason or felony ; and also the special 
nature of the felony, briefly, as for felony for 
the death nf such a one, or for hurglary* in 
breaking the house of such a one. 2 H. H. 122. 

CommiimnU dischargciL — A person legally 
cmnniitted for u crime, certainly appearing to 
have been done hy some person or other, can- 
not be (awfully discharged but hy the king, till 
he is acquitted upon his trial* or has an igno- 
ramus found by the grand jury, or none shall 
prosecute him, on a proclamation for that 
purpose by the justices of gaol-dclivcry. 2 
}iaw. 121. 

COMMITTEK. s. (from commil.) Those 
to whom the consideration or ordering of any 
matter is referred {(hwcU). 

Committee of pakmament, a cer- 
tain number of members appointed by the 
house, for the examination of u bill, making 
rcjiort of an inquiry, process of the house, &c. 

When a parhani'eiU is called, and the sjicakcr 
and members have taken the oaths, there arc 
committees appointed to sit on certain days* 
viz. the coniiiiittce of privileges and elections* 
of religion, of trade* &c, wliich are standing 
committees. 

Sometimes the whole house resolves itself 
into a committee* on which occasion each per- 
son has a right to speak and reply as often as he 
pleases* which is not the case when the house 
IS not in a committee. 

COMMITTER, j. (from commit.) Perpe- 
trator; he t hat c ommits {South). 

COMMITTIBLE. a. (from commit.) 

. Liable to be committed {Brown). 

To COMMrX. V. a, {commiscco, Lat.) To 
mingle; in hUnd {Newton). 

COMMI'XION. CoMMi'xTioN. s. (from 
commix.) Mixture; incorporation of different 
ingredients {Shakspeare. Brown), 
COMMrXTURE. s. (from commix.) 1. 
Tnenctof mingling; the state of being tnin- 

? ;led; incorporation {Bacon). 2. The mass 
brined by mingling different things 5 comjxisi- 
41^11; compound {fVotton), . 
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COMMO'DE. s. (French.) The hcaddrQi!t 
of women {Gfanmllc). 

COMMO'DIOUS. a. {conmodus, Latin.) 

1. Convenient; suitable; fit; proper {Pope). 

2 . Useful; suited to wants or neccbsities 
{Hooker), 

CO.MMO'DiqUSLY. ad. l. Cmncnicntly 
{Cowley). 2, Without uneasiness {Milton), 

3. Suitably to a certain nurpo^e {Hooker). 

C’()MMO'DIOUSNESS. s. (from cowwo- 

dious.) Convenience: advantage {Temple). 

COMMODUS (L. Aurelius Antoninus)* 
son of M. Antoninus* succeeded hib i'atner ui 
the Unman empire. He was naturally cruel* 
and fond of indulging his licentious propensi- 
ties* and regardless of the instructions of phi- 
losophers, and of the decencies of nature, he 
corrupted his own sisters, and kept 300 women* 
and as many boys, for his illicit pleasure, lie 
showed himself naked in public, and fought 
with the gladiators, and boasted of his dexterity 
in killing wild beasts in the amphitheatre. He 
required divine honours from tlie senate, and 
they were granted. Martia* one ofhis concu- 
bines, whose death he had prepared, poisoned 
him; but as the poison did not quickly operate, 
he was strangled by a wrestler. He died in 
the 31st year ofhis age, and the 13th of his 
reign, A.i> 1.Q2. He never trusted himself to 
a barlKir, but always burnt his beard, in imita- 
tion of the tyrant I)ionysius. 

COMMd'DlTY. s, {conmoditast Latin.) 
1. Interest; advantage; profit {Hookn). 2. 
Convenience; particular advantage {Sidney). 
3. W'arcs ; merchandise {Locke). * 

COMMODO'HE. s. (corrupted from the 
Spanish commandador.) The captain who 
commands a squadron of ships. 

CO'MMON. a. {communis, Lalin.) 1. Be- 
longing e(|iially to more than one {Hah). 2 
Having no possessor or owner {Locke), 3. 
Vulgar; iiieun; easy to be had {Davies), 4. 
Publick; serving the use of all {Addison), 5, 
Of no rank; mean {Shakspeare) (>. Frequent; 
usual; ordinary {Clarendon). 7. Prostitute 
{Spectator\ 8. Such verbs as signify both 
action ana passion are called common; as, 
aspernor, I despise, or am despised ; and aho 
such iioiuis as are both iiiUdeuLine aua ..i- 
nine ; as, parens. 

Common bud. In botany* communis 
^mnia. Containing bmh leaves and flowers. 
Com 111011 peduncle* communis |)edunculu:;. 
Bearing several flowers.— Common |>eriaiuli ; 
inclosing several distiact fructifications as iti 
the class syngenesis , 

Common receptacle.' In botany* con- 
necting several distinct fructifications'; os in 
die same class. 

Common* is applied' to an angle, line* 
measure* or the like, that belongs to two or 
more figures* or other things. As, n common 
'angle, a common side, a common hise* a com- 
mon measure, &c. 

Common MEASURE, or Divisor, is that 
which measures two or more things withoi.i 
a remainder. So of 8 and 12* a common Ai-.’j- 
sure is 2* and so is 4. 
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TJlb ^tatest covmtm measure, is the greatest 
^number that can measure two other numbers. 
So» of 8 and 12, the greatest common measure 
is 4. 

To Jind the f^eatest common measure qf two 
Divide the greater term by the less; 
then divide the divisor by the remainder, if 
there be any, and so on continually, always 
dividing the last divisor by the last remainder, 
till nothing remains ; and then is the last divisor 
the greatest common measure sought. For a 
demonSifation, see Manning’s Algebra, vol. i. 

p. 80. 

Common law. The common law of Eng- 
land, is the common rule for administering 
justice within the kingdom, and asserts the 
liings royal prerogatives and likewise the rights 
and liberties of the subject- It is generally 
that law by which the determinations in the 
king’s ordinary courts are guided. It is dis- 
tinguished from the statute laws or acts of par- 
liament, as having been the law of the land 
before any acts of parliament which are now 
extant were made. Hale’s Hist. 24. 44. 
45. 

Common-place book, is a register of 
wh.*it things occur, worthy to be noted, in the 
course of a man’s thinking or study, so disposed 
as that among a number of subjects any one 
may be easily found . The advantages of keep- 
ing a com mow* place book arc many: it not 
only makes a man read witli accuracy and at- 
tention, but induces him insensibly to think 
for himself, provided he considers it not so 
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much as a register of sentiments that strike him 
in the couneof reading, but as a register of his 
own thoughts upon various subjects. Many 
valuable thoughts occur even to men of no ex- 
traordinary genius. These, without the assist- 
ance of a common-place book, are generally 
lost both to himself and others. Tneri! are 
various methods of arranging common-place 
books; that of Mr. Locke is the best ot any 
that have hitherto been contrived. 

The first page of the book you intend to take 
down the difterent articles in, is to serve os a 
kind of index to the whole, and to contain re- 
ferences to every place or matter therein : in 
the cqpmodious contrivance of which index, 
80 as if^may admit of a sufficient copia or variety 
of materials, without any confusion, all the 
secret of the methods consists. In order to this, 
the first page, as already mentioned, or, for 
more room, the two first pages that front ^ch 
other, are to be divided Iw parkitel lines, into 
So equal parts; whereof ex'eiy fifth line is to 
be distinguished by its colour. These lines 
are to be cut perpendicularly by others, 
drawn from top to bottom ; and in the se\'cral 
spaces thereof, the several letters of the alpha- 
bet, both capital and roinuscle, are to be duly 
written. The form of the lines and divisions, 
both horizontal and perpendicular, with the 
manner of writing the letters therein, will he 
conceived from the following specimen ; where- 
in, what is to be done in tne book for all the 
letters of the alphabet, is here shewn in the 
first four, A, B, C, and D* 
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The index of the comipon-idace book thps 
formed, matters are ready for the taking down 
any thing therein ; and in order to this, con- 
sider to what head the tiling you would enter 
is most naturally referr^; and under which 
one woal4 be iep tp look for such a thing : in 
this head, or word, regard to be had to the 
initial letter, and the first vowel that follows 
jt; which the characteristic letters whereon 

5 11 the use of the index depends. Suppose, e.g. 

would enter down a (^ssage that refers to the 
head heautp B, 1 consider, is the initial letter, 
and e the first vowel: then looking upon the 
index for the partition J?, and ibcrein the line 
e (which is the place for all' words whose first 
letter is b, aqd first voyrel e; as hfauty, bene- 
fcence, bread, hreedijig, blemhhes), and find- 
')ngno numbers already down to direct me to 
Ipy pa^c of the. book wh^re.wpnji o/ this clyi- 


racteristic have been entered, I turn forward to 
the first blank page I find (which, in a fredh 
book, as this is supposed to be, will be page2.), 
and here write wnat 1 have occasion for on the 
head beauty, beginning the head in the mar- 
gin, apd indenting all the other subservient 
lines, that the head may stand put and shpw 
itself: this done, 1 enter the page where it is 
wrote, viz. 2, in the index in the space B jr ; 
from yvhichi time, the class becomes wholly in 
possession of the 2d and 3d pages which are 
consigned to letters of this characteristic. 

I<3ote. If the head be a monosyllable be- 
ginning wi^h a vowel, the vowel is at the saipe 
time both the initial letter and the character- 
istic vowel ; thus, the word Ari is to be written 
In A a, Mr. Locke omits three letters of die 
alphnliet in his index, viz. K, Y, and W, which . 
pre supplie4 by C, apd ecjuiYalfitl ^ 
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^m: and as for Q9 since it is always follow* 
ed by an ti* he puts it in the iirst place of Z ; 
and so has no Z ii, which is a characteristic that 
very rarely occurs. By thus making; Q the last 
of the index its regularity is preserved without 
diminishing its. extent. Others choose to re- 
tain the class Zu^ and assign a place for Q u 
below the index. 

If any imagine these hundred classes are not 
sutlicient to comprehend all kinds of subjects 
without confusion, he may follow the same 
method and yet augment the number to 500, by 
taking in one more characteristic to them. 

But the inventor assures us that in all his 
collections, for a long series of years, hct.never 
found any deficiency in the index as abo'l^e laid 
down. 

Common pleas is one of the king’s courts 
now held constantly in Westminster hall, but 
in former times was moveable. All civil causes, 
as well real as personal, are, or were formerly, 
tried in this court, according to the strict law 
of the land. In personal and mixed actions it 
has a concurrent jurisdiction with the King’s 
Bench, but has no cognizance of pleas of the 
crown, 'riie actions belonging to the Court of 
Common Pleas come thither by original, as ar- 
rests and outlawries ; or by privilege or attach- 
ment for or against privileged persons ; or out 
of inferior courts, not of rccoru, by pone, re- 
cordari, accedas ad curiam, writ of false judg- 
ment, &c. The chief judge of this court is 
called Lord Cliief Justice of the (kiinmon 
Pleas, who is assisted by three other judges: 
the other officers of the court are the custos 
brevium, who is the chief clerk ; three protho- 
notaries and their secondaries ; the clerk of the 
warrants, clerk of the essoins, fourteen filazers, 
four cxigentors, a clerk of the juries, the chi- 
rographer, the clerk of the king’s silver, clerk 
of the treasury, clerk of the seal, clerk of the 
outlawries, clerk of the inrolment of fines and 
recoveries, and clerk of the errors. 

Common prayer is the liturgy in the 
church of England. Clergymen are to use the 
public form of prayers prescribed by the Book 
of Common Prayer ; and refusing to do so, dr 
using any other public prayers, are punishable 
by 1 Eliz. c. ii. 

Co'mmon. 1 .' (from the adj.) An open 
ground equally used by many persons {South), 
Co^MMON. ad. Commonly: o^inarily 
{Shak$peare). 

In Co^MMON. 1. Equally to be participated 
by a certain number (Locke), 2, Equally 
with another ; indiscriminately. 

Te.Co^MMON. V, n. (from the noun.) To 
have a joint right with others in some com- 
mon ground. 

CO'MMONABLE. a, (from common,) 
What is held common (Bacon). 

^ CO/M MON AGE. $, (from common.) TTie 
right of feeding pn a common ; the joint right 
of using any thing in copimon with others. 

CO'MMONALTY. $. {communauti, Fr.) 
1. The common people (MUion). 2, The 
bulk of mankind (Booker), 

CC^MMQNEIi. s, (froii^ epmmtni,) pqg 


of the common people ; a 'man of low rank- 
(Additon), 2, A man not noble (Prior). 3* 
A member of the house of commons (Sw\ft), 
4. One who has a joint right in .oonnnou 
ground (Bacon), 5. A student of tlie second 
rank at the university of Oxford. 6, A pros- 
titute (Shakspeare). 

COMMONlTlON. s, (commonitio, Lat.) 
Advice; warning; instruction. 

CO'MMONLY. ad, (from common.) Fre- 
quently ; usually ; ordinarily (Tempt€\ 

CO^MMONNESS. s. (from comMn,) 1. 
Equal* |iarticipatioii among many ((?. o/* 7*.), 
2, Frciiueiit occurrence ; Cequeiicy (6’x*2//). 

CmiMONS.!. 1. The vulgar'; the lower 
i^ple (Dry den), 2, The lower house of |)ar- 
liament, by w*hich die people are represented. 
(See Parliament). 3. Food: fare: diet 
(Swift), 

COMMONWE'AL. Commonwe'altb. 
s. (from common and weaL or wealth.) 1. A 
|iolity ; an established Ibrm of civil life 
(Hooker. Locke), 2. The publick ; the gene- 
ral body of the people (Shakspeare). 3. A 
vemment, in which the supreme power is 
lodged in the ixiople ; a repubhek (Ben Jenson, 
lemple), 

CO'MMORANCIL Co^mmorancy. u 
(from commorant.) Dwelling; habitation | 
abode ; residence (Hale). 

CO^MMOHANT, a. (commerofii, Ijidn.) 
Resident; dwelling; inhabiting (ily/i/l^). 

COMMOTE, a term formerfy used in 
Wales, denoting fi% villages, or half a hun- 
dred. 

COMMC^ION. s, (commotio^ Latin.) 1. 
Tumult; disturbance; combustion (Luke), 
2. Pertiirliation ; disorder of mind; heat; 
agitation (CVarenc/oTi). 3. Disturbance; rest- 
lessness (JFoodward). 

Commotion. In suigeiy. See Con- 
cussion. 

COMMOTIONER. s. (from commotion.) 
A disturber of the peace ; not in use (Hau^ 
ward). , ^ 

To COMMO'VE. V. a. (commoveot Latin.) 
To disturb ; to unsettle : not used (Thompson). 

To COMMUNE. V. n. (romtnunico, Lat.) 
To converse; to impart sentiments mutually 

^'f^MiiiUNICABrLl’]re. s. (from commu” 
nicab/e,) The quality of being coinmunicublc ; 
capability to be imparted. 

COMMU'NICABLE. a, (from communU 
cttie.) 1. That may become the common pos- 
session of more than one (Hooker). 2. That 
may be lecounlcd (Miton), 3. That may be 
imparted (Milton). 

COMMU'NICANT. s, (from commurA- 
cate.) One who is present, as a worshipper, at 
the celebration of tne Lord’s Supper; one whp 
participates of the blessed sacrament (Hooker). 

To COMMUNICATE, v. g. (conmnnko^ 
I.«at.) 1. To impart to others what is- in ouc 
own power ; to bestow (Taylor). 2. To re- 
veal; to impart knowledge ((Jlorcndun). 

To CoMMu'NiCATt. v.n. I. To partake 
gf ll^ blessed {Tailor), 2, Te 
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have Something in common with another 
lutknoty 

‘ COMMUNICA'TION. 5. (from communi* 
eate.) 1. The act of imnartiiig benefits or 
knowledge {Holder), d. Common boundary 
or inlet {Arhutknot), 3. Interchange of know- 
ledge (Sicf//). 4. Conference; conversation 
{Samuel), 

Communication of motion, that act 
of a moving l^y, by which it gives motion, 
or transfi^rs its motion to another body. 

Father Mallcbranche considers the commu- 
nication of motion as something metaphysical ; 
that is, as not necessarily arising from any phy- 
sical principles, or any properties of bodies, 
hut flowing from the immediate agency of 
God. 

The communication of motion results from, 
and is an evidence of, the impenetrability and 
inertia of matter, as such ; unless we admit the 
hypothesis of the penetrability of matter, ad- 
vanced by Boscovich and Mtchcll, and ascribe 
to the power of repulsion those effects which 
have been usually ascribed to its solidity and 
actual resistance. 

But, in truth, there is an impropriety in- 
volved in the phrase communication ot motion. 
For by reflecting on the notions that arc com- 
rised in the general conception of one body 
eing made to move by tlic impulse of another, 
■we perceive that there is nothing individual 
transferred from the one body to the other. 
The determination to motion, indeed, existed 
only in the. impelling body before collision ; 
whereas, afterwards, both bodies arc so condi- 
tioned or determine. But wc can form no 
idea of the thing transferred. With the same 
metaphysical impropriety wc speak of the 
commnnicatinn of joy, or of fever. 

COMMU'NICATIVK. a. (from communi- 
fate,) Incliiiwl to make advantages common ; 
liberal of benefits or knowledge {Kvchfn), 

COMMU'NICATIVENESS. 5. Tbe qua- 
lity of being communicative {Norr'n), 

COMMU'NION. 5. {communio, I^tin.) 1. 
Intercourse; fellowship; common possession; 
interchange of transactions {Hooker), 2. The 
common or publick cc1ebra.iion of the Lord's 
Supper {Clarendon), d,|A ^mmon or pub- 
lick act {Raleigh), 4. .WhFon in the common 
worship of any church {Stillingflect), 

Communion (Mixed), that kind of com- 
munion in which those who have been bap- 
tized or sprinkled in infancy, participate in re- 
ceiving tne Lord's Supper, with those who 
Fvere baptized when adults. 

Communion-service, in the liturgy of 
the church of England, theufTicc for the admi- 
nistration of the lioly Siicrament. 
.Communion-table, that whereon the 
jclements of bread and wine, U3i*d In partaking 
of the holy sacrament, are plwd. 

COMMU'NITY'. $, Latin.) 

I. The commonwealth; the bocly ijulitirk (/i/- 
ierlurtf), 5f. Common possession {Locke), 3. 
Frequency; commonness; not used {8hak^ 
spear e), 

COMMUTABI'LITY, s, (from cornmu- 
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table.) The quality of being capable of es^ 
chaim. 

COMMU^TABLE. a. (from eommuie.y 
That may be exchanged .for something else. 

COMMUTATION, s. (from commute,) 
1 . Change ; alteration {South) . 9. Exchange ; 
the act of giving one thing for another {Ray)„ 
3. Ransom ; the act of exchanging a corporal 
for a pecuniary punishmept (Brown). 

Commutation (Angle of), in astronomy, 
is the distance between the sun's true place 
seen from the earth, and the place of a planet 
reduced to the ecliptic. It is equal to the dif- 
ference betiveen the sun's longitude and the he- 
liocentric longitude of the planet. 

COMMU'TATIVE. o. (from commute,) 
Relative to exchange. 

To COMMU'l'li. V, a, {commulo^ Latin.) 

I. To exchange ; to put one thing in the place 
of another {Decay oj Piety), 2, To buy oft', 
or ransom one obligation by another 
irange) , 

To Commu'te. V, n. To atone ; to bargain 
for exemption {South), 

COMaIUTUaL. a, {con and mutual,) 

Mtiinal; reciprocal (Pope)' 

COMO, a populous town of Italy, in the 
ISlilancsc, with a bishop's see. It is delight* 
fully situated in a valley, inclosed by fertile 
hills, on the S. extremity of a lake of the same 
name, anciently called Larius. Pliny was 
born here, and in his Letters smaks with rapture 
of the charming situation of the town. The 
present inhabitants have manufactures of cotton 
and silk. Lat. 45. 45 N. Lon. 9. 7 E. 

COMOCLADIA. In botany, a genus of 
the class monandria, order mono^nia. Calyx 
thrcc-partcd ; corol three-parted ; drupe ob- 
long, with a two-lobed nut. Two species; 
natives of the West Indies or South America; 
the one with racemed axillary panicles ; small, 
sessile, deep-red flowers inodorous. The other 
a tree, which if wounded, discharges a black 
juice, and has a sterroraccous smell. The na- 
tives believe it is fatal to sleep under it. 

COMORA ISLANDS, live islands in the 
Indian ocean, between the coast of Zatiguc- 
bar, and the north part of the island of Mada- 
gascar. 

COM(3RRA, the principal town of a terri- 
tory of the same name, in Ijower Hungary. 
The Turks have often invested this town, and 
hare found it so well fortified, and so ably de- 
fended, that they have constantly raised the 
siege, and retired with loss. The inhabitants 
arc Hungarians and Russians; they are gene- 
rally rich, and are of the Greek religion. Lat. 
47. 4fiN. Lon. 18. 5 £. 

Cf^MPACT. s. {pactum^ liat.) A contract; 
an accord ; an agreement {South), 

To CoMPA^CT. V, a, {compactum, Latin.) 

J. To join together with firmness ; to unite 
closely; to consolidote {Roscommon). 2, To 
make out of something {Shakspeare). ^ 3, To 
league with (Shakspeare), 4. To join toge- 
ther ; to bring into a system {Haoker). 

(Jompa'ct. o. {compuvtusi Latin.) 1. Firm; 
solid ; close ; dense {^Heveton), 2, Coopposed ; 
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consisting (Afite)!). 3. Joined ; .held toge- 
ther {J^eachamy 4. Brief, and- well connect- 

COMPA'CTEDNliSS. j. (S'^omcompacted.) 
Firmness; density {Dighj). 

• COMPA'CTLY. flrf. (from compact.) 1. 
Closely; densely. 2. With neat joining. 

COMPA'CTNKSS. s, (from compact.) 
Firmness; closeness; density (/food/6’arrf). 

C()MPA'CTUliE. j. (from compact,) 
Structure ; coinpagination {Spenser), 

COMPA'GES. 5. (Lat.) A system of many 
parts united {Rau). 

COMPAGlNVnON. {coynpngo, Lat.) 
Union; structure; junction (Rroton). 

COMPAGUS, in antiquity, a light summer 
shoe worn by the Roman senators. 

CO'MPaNABLKNI*:SS. 5. (from com- 
pany.) 'Fhe qiiality of being a good companion ; 
sociablencss : not in use {Sidney). 

CO'MPANIABLE. a. (from company.) 
Social: sociable (Baco/t)* 

COMPA'NION. s. {compa^non^ French.) 
1. One with whom a man frequently con* 
verses {Prior). 2. A partner; an associate 
{Miilon). 3. A fasniHar term of contempt ; 
a fellow (Rateiirh). 

COMP A'N ION ARIiF. a. (from compa- 
nion.) Fit for good fellowship; social (CVtt- 
feiidon). 

COMPA'NIONABLY. ad. (from compa- 
nionable.) In a companionable manner. 

COMPA'NIONSIII P. s. (from companion.) 
1, Company; train {Slinksprare). 2. Fellow*- 
ship; association {S/takspeare). 

CO'MPANY. s. {coMpagniCf French.) 1. 
Persons assembled togoihor {Shnkspearc). 2. 
All assembly of pleasure {Bacon). 3. Persons 
considered as capable of conversation and mii- 
lual entertainment {Temple). 4. Conversa- 
tion; fellowship {Guardian), n. A number 
of persons united for the execution of any 
thing; a hand {Dennis), (i. Persons united 
in a joint trade or parlncrshi]i. 7- A body 
corporate; a subordinate corporation {Arluili- 
8. A subdivision of a regiment of foot 
(Knollcs). (). 7 « hear Co.mpany. To keep 
Company. To accompany; to associate 
with ; to be companion to {Shakspeare, 
‘Pope). 

Company, in commerce, is an association 
of several luerehants, or others, who unite in 
one common interest, and contribute by their 
fctock, their counsel, and study, to the setting 
on foot, or supporting, of some lucrative es- 
tablishment. 

Though company and society, or fellowship, 
be in effect the same thing, yet custom has 
made a difference between them ; society, or 
partnership, being undcrstcKx! of two, or three 
dealers, or not many more ; and coinp.'iny 
usually of a greater number, A second differ- 
ence between companies and societies is, that 
the first, especially when they have cxclusi\e 
privileges, cannot 'be established without the 
.concession of the prince ; and need letters pa- 
tent, charters, &c. VYhereas, for the latter, 
the ctwspnt of the members, fixed and certified 
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by acW and contracts, and authorized by bye 
laws, is sufficient. 

The several professions and trades exercised 
in the city of I^ndon, being incorporated irit» 
distinct fraternities, governed by their particular 
laws, a tabular view of them may not be un- 
acceptable. The account of their iucor|)orai« 
tions, and particular privileges, may be seen ia 
the records of the Tower, or. in iheFiriua- 
Burgi of Madox : they are too uumeroui for 
insertion here. But we present our readeia 
with an alphabetical list of these companies^ 
with the situation of their halls, and the years 
when they were incorporated, as follows: 

Apothecaries, Blackfriars, lOW. — Armour- 
ers and Braziers, Colcinan-slrcet, 1423.— r 
Bilkers, Harp-lane, 1307. — Barbers, JVlouk- 
well-street, 140*1. — Busketmakers, no hall.— 
Blacksmiths, Lanibcth-hill, 1()03. — Bowyers^ 
no hall, 1()20. — Brewers, Addle-street, l’438. 
— Brlcklayci's, liCadenhall-strcct, 

Butchers, Fiuldingrlanc, 11)05. — (yard-makers, 
no livery nor hall, l()2y. — Carmen, no hall, 
l()0t).— Ciirpenters, London- wall, 1344. — 
Clock- makers, no hall, l()32. — Clo/h-workers, 
Mincing-lane, 14H 2. -^‘oach makers, Noble- 
street, 1077- — Comb-niakors, no livery nor 
hall, jG 3(). — Cooks, no liall, I-1K0. — Coopers, 
Basinghall-strcet, l.()0l. — (^ordwainers, Dis- 
taff-lane, 1410. — C/iirriers, Cripj)leg.ite, 136‘7* 
— Cutlers, Cloak-lane, 141?. — Distillers, no 
hall, J(i3B. — Drapers, Throgmnrton-strcct, 
I43J1. — Dyers, Dowgatc-bill, 1472. — Em- 
broiderers, Guttcr-Kinc, \bi)\. — Fan-makers* 
no Hvcrv nor hall, 1700* — Farriers no^ hall, 
1673. — tVlt-inakcrs, no hall, J57(k — Fisher- 
men, no livery n*)r hall, 10*78. — Fishmongers^ 
Thames-street, l.')3(). — Fletchers, St. Mary- 
Axe. — Founders, Lothbury, l() 14.— Frame- 
work-knitters, Red-cross-strect, l()()3. — Fruit- 
erers, no hall, l(j0.r — (Jardener.‘», no livery nor 
hall, lOlC). — (/irdlers, Babin:'Jiali-street, 

— Glass-sellers, no hail, 10*1)4. — Glaziers, no 
hall, l0’37. — Glovers, Beech-lane, 1038.— 
Gold and Silver Wire-drawers, no llxerynor 
hall, l()23. — Goldsmiths, Ft)ster-lane, 13()3.— 
Grocers, (jmccrs-alley, 1345. — Gundmitlis, no 
livery nor hall, 1(J38. — Haberdashers, Maiden- 
lane, 1407. — Ifatbafid-makers, no livery nor 
hall, 1()38. — Horiit^' no livery nor hall* 
lC38. — Imi-holdcrs, Elhow-lgnc, 

Joiners, Friars-lanc, 'rhames-street, 1505.— 
Ironmongers, Fenchurch-street, 1404 — Lea- 
ther-sellers, Little St. Helen's, 1442.— lj)ng 
Bow-string-makers, no liver}' nor hall.— l^o- 
riners, no hall, 1712. — Masons, Masons-alley** 
BasinghHlI-slrccl, 1()77.— Afrrrers, Cheapside* 
1393. — Merchant - Taylors, Threadneedl&r 
street, 1460. — Musicians, no hall, ]004.— 
Ncydie- makers, no hall, lOaO. — Painter-stain- 
era, Little Trinitv-lane, 1582. — Parish-clerks, 
Silver-street, Wood-street, 12.33. — Patten- 
makers, no hall, 1O7O. — Paviours, no Hveiy 
nor hall. — Pewlercrs, Lime-stieet, 1474.— 
Piu-makers, no. livery, nor hall, l036.--« 
Pl.iisterers, Addle-hill, 1501. — Pluinhers, 
Dnwgate-hill, I Oil. — Porters, no livery nor 
hall.— Poul^erers^ 110 hall, ]5p4.-n-SaidlerSy 
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dieapside^ St. Swithin's-lane, 

1558.*-*-Scriveners, Noble^'Street, l6l6. — Shi|>- 
\vriehts^ no livery nor hall, 1 605.— Silk men, 
ho livery nor hall, l6d I . Silk-throwsters, no 
lively nor hall, idSO.^^SAifrners, Dowgate-hill, 
1327* — Soap-makers, no livery nor hall, l638. 
•—Spectacle-makers, no livery nor hall, lf)30. 
•—Starch-makers, no livery nor hall, 1632. — 
Stationers, Ludgalc-strcer, 1 5.^7 .-—Surgeons, 
Portugahstreet, no livery, 1463. — ^Tallow- 
chandlers, Dowgate-hill, 1463. — ^Tin Plate 
Workers, no hall, 167O. — ^Tobacco Pipe- 
makers, Philpot-Iane, 1 663.— Turners, Cfol- 
legc-hill, 1604. — Tylers and Bricklayers, Lead- 
eimall, 1668. — Vintners, Thames-street, 1437- 
— Upholders, Leadenhall-strcct, 1627. — Wa- 
termen, near London-bridee. — -Wax-chand- 
lers, Maiden-lane, I483.‘-AVeaver8, Basiug- 
hall-street, 1 1 69. — Wheelwrights, no livery 
nor hall, 167O. — ^Wood mongers, no livery nor 
hall. — ^^Voohncn, no livery nor hall. The 
twelve principal companies are printed in Italic ; 
of one or other of these the lord-mayors have 
generally made them.selvcs free at their elect- 
ion. 

Company seems more partieularly appro- 
priated to those grand associations set on foot 
for the commerce of the remote |>arts of the 
world, and vested by charter with peculiar pri- 
vileges. When companies do not trade Upon a 
joint stock, but are obliged to admit any per- 
son, properly c|ualihed, upon pyiog a certain 
fine and agreeing to submit to the regulations 
of the company, ct^ch member trading upon 
his own stock and at his own risk, they are 
called regulated rompanies. When they trade 
upon a joint sttx’k, each member si laiing in the 
common profit or loss, in proportion to his 
share in this stock, they are called joint-.<itock 
companies. Such rom|}anies, whether regu- 
latcii, or joint-stock, sonietiincs have, and 
sometimes have not, exclusive privileges. 

I. The Ilamlurprh Company is the oldest 
trading establishment in the kingdom \ though 
not always known by that name, nor restniined 
to those narrow bounds under which it is now 
conlincd. It was first culled the Company of 
Merchants tradinglo Calak^Iolland, Zealand, 
Brabant, and Flanders; tftiw'h acquired the 
general title of Merchant-advlhiturers of Eng- 
land : as being composed of all the English 
merchants who traded to the I^iw Countries, 
the Baltic, and the German ocean. Lastly, it 
was called the Com|)any of Merchant-adven- 
turers of England trading to Hamburgh, This 
company was first incorporated by I^dward I. in 
lOgf ) ; and their privileges have been confirm- 
ed by many of his successors. The revolutions 
which happened in the Low Countries towards 
the end of the sixteenth century, and which 
laid the foundation of the republic of Holland, 
having hindered the company from continuing 
their eonnncrce with their ancient freedom, it 
was obliged to tnni it almost wholly to the side 
of Ilanihitrgh. and the cities on the German 
ocean ; from which change some wjople took 
occasion to change its name to that of the 
)d‘4inburgh Company 3 though the eitcicoi title 
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of Merchant-adventurers is still retained in al( 
their writings. 

2. The liussia Company was first projected 
towards the end of the reigo of king Edward 
VI. and executed in the first and second years 
of Philip and Mary ; its charter was confirm- 
ed by act of parliament, under nueen Eliza- 
beth', in 1666. It had its rise from certain 
adventurers, who were sent in three vessels on 
the discovery of new countries ; and to find 
out a north-cast pa8.sage to China : these, fall- 
ing into the White Sea, and making up to the 
port of Archangel, were exceedinmy well re- 
cciv^ by the Muscovites ; and at their return, 
solicited letters-patent to secure to themselvei 
the commerce of Russia, for which they had 
formed an association. This company sub- 
sisted with reputation almost a whole centu^, 
till the time of the civil wars. It is said, the 
czar then reigning, hearing .of the murder of 
king Charles I . ordered all the English in his 
states to be expelled; which the Dutch taking 
the advantage of, settled in their room. After 
the Restoration, the remains of the company 
re-established part of their commerce at Arch- 
an^l, but never with the same success as 
before. This company subsists still, under the 
direction of a governor, four consuls, and as- 
sistants; and by the 10th and llth of Wil- 
liam III. c. 6. the fine for admission was re- 
duced to5l. 

3. The Kusiland Company was tneornorated 
by queen Elizabeth. Its charter is tiuted in 
the year 1.'>7Q. By the first article the com- 
pany is erected into a body politic, under the 
title of the ('oinpanyof Mcrctiautsof the East ; 
to consist of Englishmen, all real merchants, 
who have exercised the business theieof, and 
trailicked through the Sound, before the year 
16()8, into Norway, Sweden, Poland, Livonia, 
P^us^ia, Pomerania, &c. excepting Narva, 
Muscovy, and its dependencies. Most of the 
remaining articles grant them the usual prero- 
gatives ofsuch companies ; as a seal, governor, 
courts, laws, &c. Tliis company was coin- 

i dained of as a monopoly, and first curtailed bj 
egal authority in 1672 ; and since the declgra- 
tion of rights in 1689, exist only in name ; but 
still continue toelect their annual officers, who 
arc a governor, a deputy, and twenty-four a»- 
sistanis. 

^ 4. The Turkey or Levant Company, had ita 
rise under queen Elizabeth, in 1681. Jamea 
1. confirmed its charter in 16O6, adding new 
privileges. During the civil wars, there hap- 
pened some innovations in the government of 
the company; many having been admitted 
mcmliers, notqualified by the charters of a ueen 
Elizabeth and king James, or that dio not 
conform to the regulations prescribed. Charlet 
II. upon bis restoration, endeavoured to set it 
upon its ancient basis ; to which end, he gave 
them a charter, containing notoiily a confirm- 
ation of their old one, but also several new ar- 
ticles of rcformatioti. By this, the company la 
erected into a body politic, capable of makina 
lau-s, &c. under the title of the Company ^ 
Merchants of l^ngland trading to 
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ihe LeVaAt. The number of members is not 
limiied, but is ordinarily about three hundred. 
The principal qualification required is, that the 
candidate oe a freeman of London, and a 
wholesale merchant, either by family, or 
•crving an apprenticeship of seven years. The 
company has a court or board at Ijondun, 
which is composed of a governor, deputy-M- 
vernor, and fifteen directors or assistants ; vmo 
are all actually to live in London or the sub« 
Urbs. They nave also a deputy-governor in 
every city and port, where there are any mem- 
bers of the company. The assembly at Lon- 
don sends out two vessels, regulates the tariff 
for the price at which the European merchan- 
dizes sent to the Levant are to be sold, and for 
the quality of those returned. 

5. The Company of Merchants trading to 
Africa^ cstablishecT in 1750. Contrary to the 
former practice with regard to regulated com- 
panies, who were reckoned unfit for such sort 
of service, this company was subjected to the 
obligation of maintaining forts and garrisons. 
The act which establishes this company (23 
Geo. 11. c. 31) seems to have hud two distinct 
objects in view ; first to restrain effectually the 
oppressive and monopolizing spirit which is na- 
tural to the directors of a regulated company ; 
and secondly, to force them as much as possi- 
ble to give an attention, which is not natural 
to them, towards the maintenance of forts and 
garrisons. 

The principal joint-stock companies at pre- 
tent subsisting in Great Britain are, the South 
Sea and East India companies ; to which may 
be added, though of very inferior magnitude, 
the Hudson's Bay company. 

1. The South Sra Company, During the 
long war with France in the reign of queen 
Anne, the payment of the sailors of the royal 
navy being neglected, they received tickets in- 
stead of money, and were frequently obliged, 
by their necessities, to sell those tickets to ava- 
ricious men at a discount of 40 and sometimes 
po percent. By this and other means, the 
debts of the nation unprovided for by parlia- 
ment, and which amounted to Q, 47 1,321/. fell 
into the hands of these usurers. On which 
Mr. Harley, at that time chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, and afterwards earl of Oxford, pro- 
posed a scheme to allow the proprietors ortliese 
debts and deficiencies 6 per cent, per annum, 
■and to Incorporate them for the purpose of car- 
rying on a trade to the South Sea ; and they 
•were accordingly incorporated under the title of 
the Governor and Company of Merchants of 
Great Britain trading to the South Seas, and 
other parts of America, and for encouraging 
the Fishery, &c. 

' Though this company seem formed for the' 
.^ke of commerce, tne ministry never thought 
seriously, during the course of the war, al)out 
making any setuement on the coast of South 
America, which was what flattered the ex- 
P^tations of the people : nor was it ever car- 
ried into execution by this company. , Other 
^ms were lent to the government in the reign 


of Anne. In the reign of George 1. the in* 
terest of the whole was reduced to 5 per cent. 
The company kept decaying, however, till 
about the year 1773* 

By the treaty of Utrecht, the business of the 
French Assiento company, \yhich was to fur* 
nish the Spanish W^t Indies with negroes^ 
was resigned to the English, in favour of the 
South Sea company ; which, by this turn, re- 
lieved itself from its languishing situation, and 
became in a condition to vie with the most 
flourishing companies of commerce in Eng- 
land. The South Sea company, who, without 
changing their name, took on them the As- 
siento, or farm of negrixss, preserved the same 
establishment, until the ^jeace of Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, in 1748 ; and their vessels disembarked 
their negroes, which they had purchas^ 
through the coasts of Africa within theif 
grant, at Buenos Ayres. 

The company, it is certain, set out with 
good success ; and there was room to hepe still 
better; since, besides that the value of their 
stock, the first five years, rose faster, in pro- 
portion, than that of any other company ; his 
majesty, after purchasing 10,000/. sterling 
therein, was pleased to condescend to be their 
governor, or first director. This company is 
under the management of ft sub-governor, de- 
puty-governor, and iwcnty-oiie directors, 
chosen every three years ; for which a qualifi- 
cation of 2000/. stock is suilicient, and for au 
elector 500/. 

2. The East India Company. The first, or 
as it is called the Old East India Company, wat 
established by a charter from queen Elizabeth 
in KiOO ; but for some time the |virtners seem 
to have traded with separate stocks, though 
only in the ships belonging to the whole com- 
pany, In 1612, they joined their stocks into 
one common capital r and though their cliarter 
was not as yet confirmed by act of parliament, 
it was looked upon in that early |ieriod to be 
sufficiently valid, and no body ventured to in- 
terfere with their trade. At this lime their ca- 
pital amounted to about 740,0001. and the 
shares were as low os 50/. Their trade waz 
in general sucC^sful, notwithstanding some 
heavy losses, chkfty sustainerl through the ma- 
lice of the Dutdii East India company. In 
process of time, however, it came to be under- 
stood that a royal charter could not by itself 
convey an exclusive privilege to traders, and 
the company was reduced to distress by reason 
of the multitude of interlopers who carried off 
the most of their trade. This continued during 
the latter part of thereimi of Charles 11. the 
whole of that of James ll. and part of William 
11 L. when in 1698 a proposal was made to 
parliament for advancing the sum of 2,000,000/. 
to government, on condition of erecting the 
subscribers into a new company with exckisive 
privileges. The old company endeavoured to 
prevent the appearance of such a formidable 
rival, by offering government 700,000/. nearly 
the amount of their capit»l at that time ; hut 
such were the exigencies of the stale, that the 
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briber suni, thotiglt at eight per cent, interest, 
was preferred to the smaller at one half the 
expence* 

Thus were two East India companies erect- 
ed in the sinie kingdom^ which could not but 
be very prejudicial to each other. Through 
the nc^igence of those who prepared the act 
of parliament also, the new company was not 
obliged to unite in a joint-stock. The conse<- 
^uence of this was, that a few private traders, 
whose subscriptions scarce exceeded 7!200f. in- 
sisted on a ri^it of trading separately at their 
own risk. 1 nus a kind of third company was 
established ; and hy their mutual contentions 
with one another, all the three were brought to 
the brink of ruin.' Upon a subsequent occa- 
sion, in 1700, a proposal was made to parlia- 
ment for putting the trade under the manage- 
ment of a regulated Compaq, and thus laying 
it in some measure open. This, however, was 
opposed by the company, who represented in 
atroiig,terms the mischiefs likely to arise from 
such a proceeding. In 1702 tlie companies 
wvre ill some measure united by an indenture 
iriiiartitc, to whicli the queen was the third 
party; and in 1708, they were, hy act of par- 
uanieiit, perfectly consolidated into one com- 
pany by thei r present name of The U ri ited Coiu- 
nany of Merchants trading to the blast Indies, 
into this act it was thought worthy to insert a 
clause, allowing the separate traders to continue 
their traiiic till Michaelmas 171I, but at the 
same time empowering the directors, upon 
tiiree years notice, to redeem their cajiital of 
7200/. and thereby convert the whole capital 
cf the company into a joint stock. Hy the 
some act, the capital of the company, in'eon- 
sequenceof a new loan to govermnent, ■was 
augmented from 2,000,000/. to 3,200,000/. 
In 1743, another million was advanced to go- 
Ternnient. Hut this being raised, not by a call 
tipon the proprietors, but by selling annuities 
and contractiug bond-debts, it did not augment 
the stock upon which the proprietors could 
claim a dividend. Thus, however, their trad- 
ing stock was augmented; it being euually 
liable with the otlier 3,200,000/. to the losses 
sustained, and debts contracted by the com- 
pany, in the prosecution of their mercantile 
{projects. From I71I, this c5m)xmy, being 
Ire^ from all competitors, and fully established 
ia the monopoly of the English comivierce to 
the East Indi^, carried on a successful trade ; 
and frum their profits made annually a mo- 
derate dividend to their prrprietors. 

From this peruxl thel.nst India comjiany 
has occupier! a very important station in the 
•commercial interests of this country ; and an 
account of the various legislative provisions 
which have been made for its support and re- 

S ilation may be found incorporaUd in most of 
e histories of England. 

The amount of all goods sold at the East 
India company’s sales, from March I, 1805, 
to March I, I was 8,781,442/. The re- 
venues in India for the year 1806-7, was 
14,847,239/. The charges there- in the same 


period, 16,804,01.0/. DeficleiMy, 1,950, 77lA 
Actual receipts in Great Britain for one ycar> 
ending March 1, I8O7, 13,288,527/. Fay- 
meiits here in the same time, 12,778|548/. 
Cash in the treasury, March 1, 1807, wa^ 
5n,()78/. 16 j.4</. 

The company is under the management of 
twenty-four directors, elected by the proprietors 
of the company's stock, who hold 1000/. or 
upwards. Such proprietors arc likewise enti- 
tled to vote on all occasions, in the quarterly 
aud special general courts of the com|)any. 

The possessor of 1000/. slock has one vote ; 
3000/. two votes ; 6OUO/. three votes ; 10,000/. 
four votes. The number of proprietors entitled 
to vote, on the 8th of April, 1800, was 2l63, 
and the number of votes 2832. 

For some interesting tliough alarming |)arti-» 
culars relative to the finances of this company, 
and the progress of its debt, see Edinburgh Re- 
view, voi. iv. p 312. 

3. Hudson's Bay Company. The vast 
countries which surround Hudson's Bay 
abound with animals whose furs and skins are 
excellent, being far superior in quality to those 
found in less northerly regions. In 167O, a 
charter was granted to a company, which does 
not consist of above nine or ten persons, for the 
exclusive trade to this bay ; and they have acted 
under it ever since with great benefit to them- 
selves. The company employ four ships and 
130 seamen. They nave several forts, viz. 
Prince of W ales’s fort, Churchill river^ Nelson, 
New Severn, and Albany, which stand on the 
west side of the bay, and are garrisoned by 186 
men. The French, in May 1782, took and 
destroyed these forts, and the settlements, &c. 
valued at 500,000/. Tiiey export commodities, 
to the value of 16,000/. and bring home returns 
to the value of 29, 340/. which yield to the re- 
venue 3734/. This includes the fishery in 
Hudson's Hay. This commerce, small as it is, 
affords immense profits to the company, and 
even some advantages to Great Britain in gene- 
ral: for tlie commodities we exchange with 
the Indians for their skins and furs arc all ma- 
nufactured in Britain; and as the Indians aro 
not very nice in their choice, such things 
sent of which we have the greatest ptenty, and 
whicii, in the mercantile phrase, are drugs* 
with us. And although the workmanship hap- 
pens to be in many res))ccts so deficient, that 
no civilized people would take it ofF our hands,, 
it may be admired among the Indians. On' 
the otner hand, the skins and -fiirs we brin^ 
firom Hudson^s Bay enter largely into our ma- 
nufactures, and afford us materials for trading- 
with many nations of Europe to great advan- 
tage. Tliese circumstances tend to prove iiv 
coiitestably the immense iKsiicfit that would re- 
sult to Great Britain^ -by throwing open the* 
trade to Hixlson’s Bay, since even in itS'preseiit 
restrained state it is so advantageous; This, 
company, itis probable, do not find their trade 
so .idvantageous now as it was before we got 
possession of Canada. Tlie only attempt made 
to trade with Labrador hae been directed % 
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wards the fishery, the annual produce of which 
exceeds 4^,000/. 

Si^a Leone Company, See Sierr‘a 
X*EONE> 

Company (Rule ot). See Fellowship. 

ToCo'mpany. w.ii. (from the noun.) To 
accompany j to be associated with iShak* 
speare). 

To Co'mpany. ». n. To associate one’s self 
with (^Corinthians). 

CO'MPARABLE. a. (from compare.) 
Worthy to be compared ^ of equal regard 
{Addison). 

CO'MPARABLY. ad. (from comparable.) 
In a manner worthy to be compared (^IfVotton). 

COMPA'RATES. s. (from compare.) In 
logick, the two things compared to one an- 
other. 

COMPA'RATIVE. a. {comparativus, 
Lat.) 1. Estimated Iw comparison 5 not abso- 
lute; not positive {Bentley). 2. Having the 
power of comparing {Glanvillc). 3. (In 
grammar.) The comparative degree expresses 
more of any quantity in one thing than in an- 
other : as, the right hand is the stroi^cr. 

Comparative anatomy. Zootomy; 
or the dissection of other animal bodies than that 
of man, to compare them with the human: a 
study of great importance to the medical and chi- 
rurgical pupil, and less attended to than it de- 
serves to be. It is from an ignorance of this 
branch of science that persons of tolerably good 
sducation arc apt to conceive that the system or 
mode of operation actually before them, is the 
only system that could have been devised for pro- 
ducing the effect exhibited: instead of which the 
vast variety of systems or modes of operation 
evinced in the structure of different animals 
and vegetables, by means of which the very same 
result is accomplished, prove incontrovortibly, 
that the great Author of nature in employing one 
fystem rather than another, does not employ it 
because it is tlie only system present to his un- 
limited survey, or the only system that could 
answer the end proposed, hut merely that ont of 
an infinite variety of systems all equally compe- 
tent and equally present, he must necessarily 
make a choice, and can only employ one of them 
at one time and for one purpose. The existence 
of a heart and the alternate contraction and dilata- 
tion of the muscular tunics of the arteries, are 
' gitpposcd by the greater part of mankind to be 
actually necessary for the circulation of the blood. 
The physiologist, however, by the use of zootomy, 
discovers, that there are at least as many tribes 
of animals, if not more, who have no heart what- 
ever, or at least none adapted to a general circu- 
lation, and that immense numbers of animals have 
neither muscular fibre nor nerve. The double 
hearts of mammals and birds, produce the double 
circulation of the blood; first from the heart 
through the lungs, and next fiom the heart 
through the remainder of the body. Yet the same 
doable circulation is produced in amphibials and 
fishes, ond many inforior animals who have no- 
thing more than a single heart; that is, nothing 
more than a single auricle and ventricle; and in 
others whein there is no heart whatever ; the pro- 
pelling power being altogether of a different de- 
scriptiop, and yet as competent to the fulfilmeiit 
of its object ns that resulting from an arterial 
and diastole. The heart of fishes (nore- 


over, propels the blood, not through the aystm 
at large, but only through the luiiga or bronchia; 
while the snail, on the contrary, has what maf 
be called a corporeal but not a pulmonary heart: 
it propels the bhiod, by means of an aurioje or 
Tentrlcle, over the system, but has no heart for 
the lungs. While again in all coleopterous in- 
sects, and perhaps in all othen that are possessed 
of wings, 'the single heart, or auricle and ven- 
tricle, operates in both directions, and is suffi- 
cient to produce of itself the same kind of double 
circulation that is traced in man, quadrupeds, the 
cetaceous tribe, and biids, by the machinery of 
a double heart. In such insects, moreover, both 
the lungs and heart are equally diffused through 
the whole length of the body ; while in man and 
all other mammals both the lungs and heart are 
confined to the chest. 

Ill the article Botany we bavo observed that 
the vegetable blood, or sap, circulates through 
the vessels of the plant 'as accurately as the ani- 
mal blood circulates tlirougli that of animals; 
and, as a great variety Of experimetits would 
induce us to believe, by the propelling power of 
a regular systole and diastole. But plants have 
neither brain nor heart, neither muscle nor nerve. 
We are ignorant of the primum mobile of this 
propulsion; we know it to be a cause perfectly 
different from that which operates in the higher 
clashes of animals; and perhaps in every clasc 
of animals; but though the cause be widely dif- 
ferent, we see the very same effect product As 
punctually and as permanently. 

Sponge, coral, and other zouphytic animals, are 
supposed to dcM'ivc their nutriment from suction 
‘or capillary attraction: but mere capillary at- 
ti action can nrver produce an accretion of the 
substance tiiat donstitutes the individual animal, 
nor convert the sea-water on which it feeds into 
carbonat of lime and ammonia, or into the pecu- 
liar structure and powers which characterise such 
apparently insentient worms. 

Yet perhaps neither sponges nor corols, nor arty 
animals of the zoophylic order, are insentient. 
From our limited acquaintance with the works 
of nature wc are too apt to ascribe the possession 
of sense and perception to the oi^gan of the brain 
atone. But the zootomist, or comparative ana- 
tomist, traces the existence of these qualities in a 
thousand instances, in which the brain is os differ- 
ent from the "common substance of the organ we 
so denominate, as this organ is from the substance 
f»f the lungs; and in thousands of other instances,, 
in which therr is no organ that can have any pre- 
tensions to such an appellation. In man and 
quadrupeds the cortical substance of the brain is 
placed exteriorly, and the ventricles, situated in 
tbe whiter part, interiorly. In birds and fishes 
this order is precisely raversed: for here the ven- 
tricles are exterior, and the cortical substance 
within. The reptile tribes ha\'e very little brain; 
and what they have they may often be dispos- 
sessed of for months, and still continue to exist, 
particularly the tortoise genus. Most insects 
have no brain at all, but only a small nervous 
chord, 'sometiiing like the spinal marrow, but 
which, nevertheless, is nbt marrow. Pblypm, abd 
hydatids, have unquestionably neither brain nor 
nerves; nor have any nerves been discovciied 
in the oyster. This, however, if wc had spare 
for so comprehensive a detail, would rather lead 
us to tlie general subject of Physiology, uqder 
which Article we shall pursue it somewhat more 
at large, than quadrate with that individual 
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brtBch of pbytiology which is comprehended tin- 
der the term Zootomy, or CompomtiTe Anattimy. 

We shall proceed, therefore, to ofier a summary 
iriew of those chief distiuctiom which occur in 
the^dissection of animals inferior to man in the 
various classes and orders of quadrupedsi birds, 
amphibialSf'^ftshes^ insects, and worms, 
ftMdruptdi. 

All animals of ibis name have a covering of 
hair, wool, fee. to defend them from the injuries 
of the weather, which varies in thickness accord- 
ing to the season of the year, and difference of 
the climate: thus in Russia and the northern 
conntries, the furs are very thick and warm, 
while the little Spanish lap-dogs, and Barbary 
cows, have little or no hair at ail. 

The cutis and cnticula in quadrupeds arc dis- 
posed much in the same way as the human, bpt are 
more elastic; immediately under this there is a 
very thin cutaneous muscular substance called 
panniculus carnosus; which is common to all 
quadrupeds, the porcine kind excepted; this prin- 
cipally covers the trunk, serving to shrivel the 
akin, in order to drive off insects, their tails and 
heeds not being sufficient fur this purpose, while 
iJieir extremities are employed in their support 
and progression. 

It has probably been fkorn observing some mus- 
.cles of the human body, such as the platysma my- 
oides, cremaster, and frontalcs, and the collaps^ 

. tonica cdlulosa of emaciated subjects, to resemble 
this thin muscle, that some of the older anato- 
mists reckoned such a paiinicuUis among the com- 
mon teguments of the human body. This Caro- 
lus Stcj^anns has well observed. 

Most part.of quadrupeds want clavicles, where- 
by their anterior extremities fait upon their chest, 
so as to make their thonix proportiunally nar- 
rower than tbo hipnan. This small distance of 
their anterior extremities is very necessary for 
their uniform progression: opes indeed and squir- 
rels have clavicles to allow them a more full use 
of their extremities in cljoibing, but when they 
ait down on all-four they walk but indifferently. 

Dog .* and ike Canine Tribe generaHy. 

We may first observe of this animal, as indeed 
of most quadrupeds, that its legs are much shorter 
in prapoition to its trunk than in man, the length 
of whose steps depends entirely on tlie length of 
his inferior extremities ; however, to balance this, 
the trunk of tlie animal is proport ionnbly longer 
and smaller, his spine more flexible, by which he 
is able at each step to bring his posterior extremi- 
ties nearer to his anterior. Mis common tegn- 
ments are much a-kin to those of other quadru- 
peds, only they allow little or no passage for 
aweat, wlience when he is overheated, the superfluous 
miatter finds an exit by the salivary glands, for 
be thcri tolls out his tongue and slavers plentifully. 

The pyramidal muscles are wanting, to supply 
which the rectus is inserted fleshy into the os 
pubis. 

The omentum reaches down to the os pubis,. 
Which, considering tlie posture of the animal, we 
•^11 find to be a wise provision, since its use is 
to separate an oily liquor for lubricating the in- 
testines and facilitating'their peristaltic luotidn, 

Tbio animal’s stomach, though pretty much 
resenting the human in its shape, is somewhat 
difT reotiy situated. It lies more ]ongiiudirially,as 
indted all the other viscera do, to accommodate 
themselves to the shape of the cavity in iv|ju*h 
they are contained, that is, its inferior orifice is 
much farther down with respect to the superior 


than the human : by this means the gross foo4 
has an easier passage into the duodenum. The 
rugSB of the tunica villosa are. neither so laigo 
nor situated transversely as in the human, but go 
from one orifice to the other { the reason of which 
difference is, perhaps, that they might be in less 
danger of being hurt by the hal'd substances this 
creature frequently feeds upon, and for the saine 
reason there is not the like coarction at their 
pylorus. 

The intestines of this animal are proportionally 
.much shorter than ours, for the food which these 
creatures mostly use soon dissolves, and then 
putrifies; on wliich account there was no occa- 
sion for a long tract of intestines, but on the 
contrary that it should be quickly thrown out of 
the body: the same is to be observed of all the 
carnivorous animals. The muscular coat of the 
intestines is also stronger than the human, to 
protrude the hard bones, lest they should stop 
somewhere in the canal. 

The valvuls conniventes are less numerous, 
and in a longitudinal dircctioif. 

^ The duodenum differs considerably in its situa- 
tion from the human; for in man it first mounts 
f^m the pylorus upwards, backwards, and to the 
right 8ide„ then passes down by the gall-bladder, 
and marching over the riglit kidney and superior 
part of the psoas muscles, makes a curvature up- 
wards, and passes over the back bone and vena 
cava inferior, to tlie left hypochoiidrium, where 
it gets tliruugh tlie omentum, mesentery and me- 
socolon to commence the jejunum, being firmly 
tied down all the way, the biliary and pancr^tic 
ducts entering at its most depending part: whereas 
in the dug tlie duodenum is fixed at the pylorus 
to the concave surface of the liver, and hangs 
loose and pendtiloiis with tiic mesentery back- 
wards into the cavity of the abdomen, then turn- 
ing up again is fixed to the back-buiie where it 
ends in tbe jejunum; the bile aud pancreatic 
juice are pour^ Into it at the most depending 
part; therefore the same intention seems to have 
been had in view in tbe formation of this part m 
both, viz. the giving the chyle, after the liquors 
of the liver and pancreas are poured into it, a 
disadvantageous course, tliat so it might be the 
more intimately blended with the humours before 
its entry into the jejunum, where the iacteals are 
very numerous; and thus by reason of tt;eir dif- 
ferent posture, the same design (though by a 
very different order of the parts) is brought about 
in both. 

The other small intestines arc much the sania 
with ours, only shorter. The gieat intestines are 
also shorter and less capacious than in the human 
body; and we take it for a general rule, that all 
anioials that live on vegetable food have not only 
their small intestines considerably longer, but 
also their great ones more capacious than such 
creatures as feed on otlier animals. Hence man 
from this form of hia intestines and that of the 
teeth, seems to have been originally designeiMbr 
feeding on vegetables, and still the most of hie 
food and all his driiif; is of that class. 

At the extn'mity of the intestiiium rectum or 
verge of the anus, there aire found two hags or 
paunches, which contain a most abominable fe^d 
mucus, for which no use is known unless it serve 
to lubricate the strained extremity of the rectum, 
and defend it against tlie asperity of Che femes, 
or to separate some liquor that might .otherwitc 
prove hurtful to their bodies. Thore is nothing 
analogous to those sacs iq tbe human sui;gect« 
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tinle.ss we reckon the mucilaginous glands that 
are fbuhd most frequent an'd largest about the 
lower part of the rectum. 

The mesentery is considerably Iqnger 'than in 
the human body. The spleen difiers very n.uch, 
both in figure and situation. It is more oblong 
and thin, and lies |nore according to the length of 
the abdoniCMi, like the puncicas. 

The human liver has no n 8 ;;urcs or divisions, 
unless we reckon that small one betwixt the two 
pylsR, where the large vessels enter ; wliercas in 
the dog and all other animals that have a large 
flexion in their spine, as lions, leopards, cats, and 
most others of the feline genus, the liver and lungs 
arc divided into a great wany lobes by deep 
sections, reaching the large blood-vessels, which 
in great motions of the back-bone may easily slide 
over one another, and so arc in much k‘.ss dan* 
ger of being torn or bruised, than if they were 
fbrmcd of one entire piece, as we really see it in 
horses, rows, and such animals as have their 
back-bone .stiff an<l immoveable. 

’The urinary bladder differs consiilcrably frein 
the human, and especially in its form, which is 
pyramidal or pyriform; shape common to all 
quadrupeds, except the npe and oti!cr«; of an 
erect posture. It is, moreover, a general rule, 
that those creatures that feed tijion animal food 
have their Madder more muscular ntnl considera* 
hly stronger, and less cnpacions than tho<<c that 
live on vegetahics, such as horses, cows, swine, 
&c. whose bladder of urine is perfectly incm* 
bra nous, .and very lar .re. 

The spermatic vessels arc much the same way 
dispu.scrl as in ujt. 

Tile bcrotum is shorter aial not so pendulous ; 
this it has in common with all the dog kind that 
want the vesieulse scminales, who have it closely 
tucked up, that the }>ecd at e.ieh copulation might 
the sooner be brought from the testes, thus in 
some measure supplying the jilaoc of the vcsiculie 
seininalcs; for the course of the seed thrutinh the 
vasa dcfereiitia is thus shortened by placing 
the secerning vessels nearer the excretory organs. 
This at the .same lime explains the reason why 
this creature' is so tedious in copulation. 

The uterus of iiiultifarions animals is little 
more than a conliiiuatiun of their vagina, only 
separated from it by a small ring or valve. From 
the uterus two long canals mount upon the loins, 
in which the fctii.scs are lodged; these arc di* 
vided into different sacs, which arc strongly con- 
stricted betwixt each fetus, yet those coarctions 
give way in the time of birth. From these go 
out the tuboB Fallnpiana^, so that the ovaria come 
I to lotlgc pretty near the kidneys. 

The di.sposilion and situation of the mammae 
vary in animals, as they bear one or nioro young. 
Those of the uiiiparoiis kind have them placed 
between the posterior extremities, which in them 
is the highest part of their bodies, w hereby their 
young get at them without the inconvenience of 
kneeling; nevertheless, when the creatures are 
of no great size, and their breast- largo, as in 
sheep, Uie young ones are to take this pustnre. 
,Iri multifarious animals they must have a great 
mirober of nipples, lliat their several young ones 
may nave room at the same time, and these dis- 
posed over both thorax and abdomen ; and the 
creatures gcn^'rally lie down when their young 
are to he Mickled, that they may give them tho 
most favourable situation. Whence it does not 
appear to be from any superior fitness of the 
ve<sela at certain place?, for giving .1 proper nou- 


nshment to the child, that the breaitts stre s'* 
placed in women, as we find them, but really 
from that situation being the most Convenient, 
both for mother and infant. 

Tlie heart is situated with its point almost di- 
rectly downwaids, according to the creature'-v 
posture, and is but very little inclined to the left- 
side. Its point is much .^harper, and its shape 
more conoidal than the luimun. Here the nunics 
of right and left ventricles are jiropcr enough, 
though not so in the human,' which ought ra- 
ther to be called anterior and posterior, or su- 
perior and inferior. The 'animal has the vena 
cava of a considciable length within the tho-- 
rax, having nearly the whole length of the 
heart to run over ere it gets at the sinus I^oweria- 
nus dexter. In men, as soon .as it pierces the 
diaphragm, it enters the pericardium, w.hidi is 
driniy attaeheil to it, and immediately gets into 
the sinus Loweriaiius ; which sinus in the human 
s»'l)jcct, by the oMique situation of ^ heart, is 
almost cuntignous to the diaphragm, and by this 
we discover that several authors have taken their 
delineations of the. human heart from brutes, 
which is easily delected by the shape and situa- 
tion of the heart, and long vena cava within tho 
thorax. 

We look on It-as a general rule, that all quadru- 
peds, as having occasion to gather their food front 
the ground, are providctl with longer necks than 
man; but as a long neck not only pives the ad- 
vantage of a long lever to the weight of the bcatl, 
but when the animal is gathering his fooil, makes* 
the brain in tlangcr of being opprcsseil with 100* 
great a quantity of blood, by the liquor in these 
arteries having the benefit of a descent, while 
that in the veins must remount a considerable 
way contrary to its own gravity, it was therefore 
necessary that a part of the length of the iicck 
should be supplitol by the length of the jaws. 
Thus we sec horses, cows, ftc. who have no occa- 
sion for opening their mouths very wide, yet have 
long jaas. Bull dugs indeed, and such animals 
as have occasion for very strong jaws, must of 
necessity have them short; because tbc longer 
they arc, the resistance to be overcome acts with 
a longer lever. Another exception to this ge- 
neral rule is, such animals as are furnished with 
something analogous to hands to convey their 
fno<l to tlieir mouths. The teeth of this creature 
plainly shew it to be of the carnivorous kind, for 
tlirre are none of them made for grinding their 
food, but only for tearing and dividing it F.ve(i 
its posterior teeth are not formed with rough 
broad surfaces as ours are; but are madcconsU 
clerably sliarper, and press over one another 
when the mouth is shut, that so they may take 
the firmer hold of whatever comes betwixt them. 

The tongue, in coiisequenco of the length of 
the jaws, is much longer than ours; and as this 
creature feeds with his head in a depending pos- 
ture, the inoreel just taken in would aluays be in 
danger of falling out of the mouth, were it not 
for several prominences placed mostly at the 
root of the tongue, ' and crooked backwaids in 
such a manner* as to allow any thing to press 
easily down to the jaws, but to hinder its return. 
In some animals who feed on living creatures, 
these under hooks arc still more conspicuous, 
especially in several large fishes, where they al- 
most rival the teeth in tbc fore part of their 
iiinhth, and are nearly as (irni and strong. 

' In this subject there is no uvula, but then the 
epiglottis, w!icn pressed down, covers the whole 
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rima entirely, and naturally continues so; there 
is therefore a ligament or rather muscle that 
comes from tlie os hyoides and root of the tongue 
that is inserted into that part of the epiglottis, 
where it is articulated with the cricoid cartilage 
which serves to raise it from the rima, though 
not so strongly but that it may with a small 
force be clapped down again. If then in all 
such animals as have no uvula, the epiglottis is 
so ordered as to be capable of covering the rima 
entirely, and if in man the epiglottis cannot be 
so pressed backwnnls and downwards, as to shut 
up the glottis perfectly, but leaves a space that 
can be exactly tilled up by the uvula, we may 
very leasuiiably conclude that the use of this part 
is to supply this deti('ioiicy in the epiglottis. 

The nose is generally longer than in man, and 
its external passage much narrower. in- 

ternal structure is also better adapted for ati 
acute smelling, having a larger convoluted sur- 
face on which the tnembrana scheideriana is 
spread, and this is to be observed in most qua- 
drupeds, who have the ossa spongiosa commonly 
large, and these too divided into a grant number 
of excessively tine thin lainelae. The elephant, 
which has a head pretty large in propoition to its 
body, has the greatest part of it taken up with 
the cavity of the nose and frontal sinusses, which 
last extend almost over their whole head, and 
leaves but a small cavity for their brains. A very 
nice sen.se of smelling was not so absolutely ne- 
cessary for man, who has judgment and experi- 
ence to direct him in the choice of his food ; 
whereas brutes, who have only their senses, must 
have these of necessity acute, some having one 
tense in greater perfection than others, according 
to their different way of life. We not only con- 
clude d priori from the large expanded membrana 
scheideriana that their sense of smelling is very 
acute, but we find it so by cows and horses distin- 
guishing so readily betwixt noxious and whole- 
some herbs, which tliey do principally by this 
aense. 

The external ear in different quadrupeds is dif- 
ferently framed, but always calculated to the 
animal’s manner of life: in shape it commonly 
resembles the oblique section of a cone from near 
the apex to the basis. Haros and such other 
animals as are daily exposed to insults from 
beasts of prey, have lar^ earn directed back- 
wards, their eyes warning them of any danger 
before; rapacious animals, on the other hand, 
have their ears placed directly forwards, as we 
see in the lion, cat, &c. The slow hounds and 
other animals that are designed to hear n]o.st 
distinctly the sounds coming from below, have 
their ears banging downwards. Man again, who 
must equally hear sounds coming from all quar- 
ters, but estieeially such as are sent from about 
his own height, has his external ear placeil in a 
vertical manner, somewhat turned forward. In 
short, wherever we see a speciality in the make 
of this oigan in any creature, we may with very 
little reflection discover this form to be more 
convenient for that creature than another, lliere 
are some differences to be observed in the struc- 
ture of the internal ear in diflferent animals; but 
we know so very little of the use of the particular 
parts of that oigan in the human subject, that it 
is . altogether impossible to assign reasons for 
these variations in other creatures. 

AH qitadrnpeda have at the internal caotbus of 
the eye a strong flfia membrane with a cartilagi- 
nous edge, which may be made to cover .some 


part of their eye, and this is greater or less in 
different animals, as their eyes are more or less 
exposed to dangers in searching after their food : 
this membrana nictitaiis, as it is called, is not 
very laige iu this animal; cows and horses have 
it so large as to cover one half of the eye 
like a curtain, and at the sometime it transparent 
enough to allow alnmdance of the rays of light to 
pass through it; fishes have a cuticle always 
over tlieir eyes, as they are ever in danger in 
that inconstant element In this then we muy 
also observe a sort of gradation. 

All quadrupeds have a seventh muscle belong- 
ing to the eye, called suspensorius. It surrounds 
almost the whole optic nerve, and is fixed into 
die sclerotic coat as the others are; its use is to 
sustain the iveight of the globule of the eye, and 
prevent the optic neri'e being too much stretplied, 
without obliging the four straight muscles to be 
in a continual contraction, which would be incon- 
veniont At the same time this muscle may be 
brought to assist any of the other fonr, by caus- 
ing one particular portion of it to act at a time. 

The next thing to be remaiked is the figure of 
the pupil, which is different in different animals, 
but always exactly accommodated to the crea- 
ture’s way of life. Man has it circular for ob- 
vious reasons; an ox has it transverse, to take 
in a larger view of his food ; cats again have theirs 
somewhat perpendicular, (but can alter it pretty 
much) for a similar reason, and so of the rest; 
the pupil of different animals varies in width, 
according as the internal organs of vision are 
more or less acute ; thus cats and owls who seek 
their prey in the night, or in dark places (and 
consequently must have their eyes so formed as 
that a few rays of light may make a lively im- 
pression on the retina), have their pupils in day 
time contracted into a very narrow space, as a 
great number of rays would oppress their nice 
organs, while in the night they dilate consid^- 
ahly. In the same way when the retina is in- 
flamed, a great number of rays of light would 
occasion a painful sensation, therefore the pupil 
is contracted ; on the contrary, iu dying people, 
or ill a beginning auiaurosi.s, it is greatly dilated, 
as the eyes on such occasious are very difficultly 
affected, aod as it were insensible. 

The posterior part of the choroid coat, which is 
calleil tapeiuin, TS of diffi^rent colours in different 
creatures. Oxen feeding mostly on grass have this 
membrane of a green colour, that it may reflect 
upon the retina all the rays of light which come 
from objects of that colour, while other rays are ob- 
scured; thus the animal sees its food better than 
other objects. Cats and owls have their tapetuna 
of a whitish colour, and for the same ivasoushavc 
the pupil very dilatable, and their organs of vision 
acute; and we shall find that all animals see 
more or less distinctly in the dark, according as 
their tapetum approaches nearer to a white or 
black colour. Thus dogs who have it of a greyish 
colour distinguish objects better in the night than 
man, whose tapetum is dark brown, and who, I 
believe, sees worst in the dark of any creature, it 
being originally designed that he should rest from 
all kinds of employments in the night time. The 
difference then of the colour of the tapetum, as 
indeed the fabric of any other part in different 
creatures, always depends on some particular 
advautage accruing to the animal in its peculiar 
manner of life from this singularity. 

The brain in all quadru^s is proportionally 
much smaller than in man. The reason of which 
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may be, that as quadrapeds for the most part 
seek their food with their heads in a depending 
posture, this situation would make it very incon- 
venient for the brain itself to send its animal 
spirits (or its influence and energy, be it what 
it will) through the nerves, so that it was neces- 
sary they should be supplied from somewhere 
else, and consequently there was no reason for 
the brain itself being of a great bulk. 

The structure of the brain differs but veiy 
little in ail quadrupeds, and it is hence needless 
to pursue this subject any farther. 

Ruminant Kind, 

The next tribe of qiuidnipeds we have proposed 
to consider is the ruminant kind, of which we 
have an example in the cow, and accordingly shall 
take the fetus of the animal in utero, that we 
may first remark some things that arc peculiar 
to it in that state, and afteni’ards proceed to 
examine the peculiarity of its viscera. 

The form of a cow*s uterus differs from the 
human, in having two pretty large cornua. This 
is common to it with other brutes, for a bitch has 
two lung cornua uteri ; but these again differ (as 
being multiparous aud uniparous) in this, that in 
the bitch's cornua the fetuses are contained, 
whereas hero there is only pari of the seciindines, 
being mostly the allantois with the included li- 
quor. The muscular fibres of the uterus are more 
easily discovered ; its internal surface has a great 
number of spongy, ohlong, protuberant, glaiidii- 
lur bodies fixed to it by a fine membrane : these 
are compose<l of several large vessels of the uterus 
terminating here. These arc very small, and 
sometimes not to be observed at all. In an im- 
pregnated uterus we can easily press out of them 
a chylous mucilaginous liquor; they are coin- 
poscc) of a great many processes or digiti, and 
deep' caverns answering to as many piXiCosM'S and 
caverns of the placenta. I'heir resemblance has 
occasioned the name of papillae to be given them, 
and hence it was that Hippocrates was induced 
to believe, that the fetus sucked in utero. It is 
nut easy to determine, whether the uterus grows 
thicker or thinner in the time of gestation. The 
inembranes it is plain (by the stretching of the 
parts) must be made thinner, but then it is as 
evident, that the vessels arc at that time enlarged, 
upon which principally the thickness of any part 
depends ; so tliere seems ’to be as much gained 
the one way, as lost the other. The os uteri is 
eiitiixily shut up by a glutinous, mucilaginous sub- 
stance, that is common to the females of all crea- 
tures when with young; by this the external air 
is cxclud^, which would soon make the liquors 
corrupt; it also prevents the inflammation of the 
membranes, and the hazard of abortion. By this 
means also the lips of the womb are kept from 
growing together, which otherwise they would 
certainly at this time do. There arc mucous 
glands placed here to secern this gluten, which 
on the breaking of the ip<'‘mbranes with the con- 
tained waters produces a soap that lubricates and 
washes the parts, and makes them easily yield. 

We come now to consider the ex tribe as a 
ruminant animal. There are no dentes incisores 
in the upper jaw, but the gums are pretty hard, 
their tongue rough, and they supply this defect 
by wrapping their tongue round a tuft of grass, 
ho pressing it agpinst the upper jaw keep it 
stretched, and cut it with tlie teeth of the under- 
jaw; then, without chewing, throw it down into 
the Qpfdiphagus, whicli| in these creatures, con- 


sists of a doable row of spiral fibres deenssating 
one another. All animals which ruminate must 
have more ventricles than one, some two, some 
three, our present subject has no less than four. 
The food is carried directly down into the first, 
which lies upon the left side and is the largest of 
all; it is called yes'ifg veutricnlus, and xttXiw by 
way of eminence. It is what is called by the ge- 
neral name of paunch by the vulgar. There are 
no nigic upon its internal surlhce ; the food, by 
tlie force of its muscular- coat, and the liquors 
poured in here, is sufficiently macerated, after 
w'hich it is forced up hence by the oesophagus into 
the mouth, and there it is made very small by 
mastication ; this is what is properly called chew- 
ing the cud or rumination; after this it is sent 
down by the gullet into the second, for tlie oeso- 
phagus opens indifferently into both; however 
the creature has a power to diicct it into which 
it will. Some tell us that the drink goes into the 
second, but that might be easily determined by 
making them drink before slaiigliter; the second 
stomach, which is the anterior and smallest, is 
called xncoi/fnXo; reticulum, the bonnet, or king's-^ 
hood. It consists of a great number of cells on 
its internal surface of a regular pentagonal figure, 
like to a honej^-comb. Here the food is farther 
macerated, fiom which it is protruded into the 
third, called ix.>vsr or omasum, in vulgar language 
the many-plus, because the internal surface rises up 
into a great many plice or folds, and stratum super 
stratum, according to the length of this stomach. 
Some of these plicae are further produced into 
the stomach than others, i. e. fiiwt two long ones 
on each side, and within these, two shorter in the 
middle, See, 1'here are several glands in this sto- 
mach which is next to the xeiKns in bigness, and 
from this it passes into the fourth, whose names 
arc, ifvi/rgw abomasum, caillc, or the red, which 
is the name it commonly has because of its co- 
lour. Caille signifies curdled, and hence the 
French have given that as a name to this fourth 
stomach, because any milk that is taken down by 
young cidves, from the long stay it makes here, 
turns acid; and by the remains of the milk be- 
fore taken down assisting, it is curdled. It rs 
this fourth stomach with the milk curdled in it, 
that is commonly taken for l•a^niDg of milk (as 
they call it}, but after the bile and pancreatic 
juice enter, this coagulation is not to be found 
which shews the use of these liquors. There are 
other animals that use the same food, that have 
not such a mechanism in their digestive organs ; 
horses, asses, &c. have but ene stomach where 
grass is macerated, and a liquor for their nourish- 
ment extracte<l, and Uie remainder sent out by 
the anus very little altered. Fmm this different 
structure of the stomach in these creatures, a ru- 
minant animal will be served with one third less 
food than another of equal bulk; graziers are 
snlficiently acquainted with this. The reason 
is, that ruminating animals have many and strong 
digestive organs ; all their food it fully prepared 
and almost wholly converted into chyle, hut a 
horse’s stomach is not fitted for this, so that they 
require a much graater quantity of food to ex- 
tract the same nourishnieut. 

The intestines of these animals are of- a con- 
siderable length in proportion to the bulk of th# 
animal’s body, and this confirms what we said 
formerly on the subject of the intestines of a 
dog, viz. that the length and capacity of the in- 
testines were different in different animals ac- 
cording to the nature of ^oir food. 
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Tins creature is provided witb a loose pendu- wings in different fowls varies according to th^ 
luus siTutuin, and consequently with vesiculae occasions of the creature. Thus birds of pre^, 
betniii:'.ie.<!. The female organs ditfer from those wholly a conbiderable distance to provide their 
01 u hiU'h, moiitly as to the form of the cornua food» have large strong wings ; whereas domestic 
utri-T, which are here convened in form of a snail, birds, who find their nourishment almost every 
1.1 this and all uniparons animals they contain where, have very short and but small wings* 
(.Illy part of the secuiidinc^, but in hitches and The posterior extremities are so situated as to 
other multiparous aniinuli they run straight up make us at first think they would be in continual 
111 the abrlotnen, and contain thd iseLus themselves, hazard of falling forwards when they walk, but 

The situation of the heart is pretty much the this is prevented by clieif holding up their heads 
same with that of a d( 3 g, only its point is rather and necks, and when they have occasion for 
sharper; in man the heart beating continually climbing up a steep place, tney stretch out their 
agaiiibL the ribs, and both ventricles going equally heads and necks forwards. Thus we may ob- 
far down to the constitution of the apex it is very serve a TOOse entering a barn door, where ge- 
obtusc, but lu iT. the apex is made up only of the nerally there is an ascending step, stretch out 
left veiUi'icIc. so is more acute. its neck, which before was raised, and incline iw 


'I'hc aorta in this animal is justly divided into 
asceiitling and descending, though this division 
is ill fuunrled either in a dog or man, and it has 
certainly been from tiiis subject that the older 
ari:i-oini>ts took their de.scriptions when they 
made this division; for here the aorta divides 
into two branches answering to this clmracter; 
tho desi'cndiii!: inns upwards or forwards, accord- 
Uv' to their posture, for two or three inches, be- 
tbre it gives oil' tlie left subclavian, and still an 
incii or inure bofuro the right subclavian comes 
oil', and yet sone*what further before it divides 
into the two carotids, so that the vessi'ls that go 
to the anterior extremity of the right side, still 
Keep longer in a common trunk with the carotids 
than those on the lelt. 

Birds. 

The next class of animals we come to notice 
are tho teathered kind; which arc either grani* 
vorons or caniivorous. But before we consider 
the specialties in the viscera of each kind, we 
shall observe in what they both agrei*. 

Fowls have a particular covering of fvntlicrs 
clifTcrotit from all other creatures, hut exactly 
suited to their manner of life ; for it not only pro- 
tects them from the injuries of the weather, but 
serves them in their progression through that 
thin aerial element, they for the most pait in- 
habit: and as some fowls live inucb in tlie water, 
their feathers being continually besmeared with 
ail oily liquor, the water is prevented from soak- 
ing into their skins, and injuring them in various 
ways. 

Fowls have the strongest muscles of their 
whole body inserted into their wings ; whence 
by the way we may observe that it is altogether 
impossible for man to buoy himself up to the air 
like birds, even though he had proper machines in 
place of >ving 5 , unless he were likewise provided 
•with muscles strong enough for moving them, 
which he hat not. In the next place their wingsare 
not placed in the middle of their bodies, but a 
good deal further forwards] whence it would 
at first view appear that their heads would be 
erect, and their posterior parts most depending, 
when raided in the air; but by stretching out 
their heads, which act upon the lever of a long 
neck, they alter in some degree their center of 
gravity, while by filling the aacs or bladders in 
the in>ide of their abdomen with air, and ex- 
panding their tail, they make the posterior part 
of their bodies considcrablv higher, and thus 
(!y with their bodies nearly in an horizontal 
«ituHtion. Hence we find, that if their necks 
be kept from' being stretched out, or if we cut 
away their taih, they become incapable of flying 
any considerable way. The largcnesi of the 


body forwards ; this is laughed at by the com- 
mon people, who ascribe it to a piece of folly in 
the goose, as if afraid of knocking its head against 
the lop of the door. 

Carnivorous animals are provided with strong 
crooked claws for the catching their prey; water 
fowls use them for swimming, and principally 
for this purpose have a strong firm membrane 
interposed betwixt the toes. 'I'here is a beauti- 
ful mechanism to be observed in the toes of 
fowls which is of considerable use to them ; for 
their toes are naturally drawn together or bend- 
ed when the foot is oended ; this perhaps pro- 
ceeds from the duplicature of the tendons of tlie 
toes in them, which is analogous to our heels, 
and which, when the foot is bended, must con- 
sequently be much stretched; and since these 
tendons are inserted into the toes, they must of 
necessity bend tJiem when the foot is bended, 
and when the foot is extended the flexors of the 
toes are again relaxed, and they are therefore 
expanded. This is of great use to water fowls, 
for without this contrivance, they must have lost 
as much time when they pulled their legs iil, as 
they had gained by tlie former stroke ; but as 
the'parts are now framed, whenever the creature 
draws in its foot, the toes are at the same time 
bended and contracted into less space, that the 
resistance made against the water is not nearly 
so great as before : on the contrary, when they 
stretch their foot their toes are extended, the 
membrane betwixt them expanded, and* con- 
sequently a greater resistance made to the water. 
Again, fowls that live mostly in the air, or have 
occasion to sustain themselves on branches of 
trees in windy weather, and even in the night 
time when asleep, while all their muscles are 
supposed to be in a state of relaxation, have only 
to Jean down the weight of their bodies, and their 
toes continue bended without any muscles being 
in action: while whenever they would disen- 
tangle themselves, they raise up their bodies, by 
which their foot, and consequently their toes, are 
extended. 

Carnivorous fowls have their beaks long, sharp, 
and ^crooked; the domestic fowls, such as the 
hen kind, &c. have strong short beaks, commo- 
dious! y fitted to dig up and break their food; 
water fowls again have long or very broad scoop - 
like beaks, which is most convenient for them. 
The sternum of fowls is much larger proportion- 
ally than the human, and has a ridge rising in 
its middle for the more commodious origin of the 
muscles that move the wings. It is also less 
moveable than ours, for had it been very move- 
able a great de.il of the force employed for mbving 
the wings would at every contraction of the 
muscles have been lost, or e||e some other mus- 
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des mfist have come in play to keep firm the 
f ternum, but this acl'.Utional weight would have 
been incouvenieut for their progve»>ion. 

The digestion of these aninuils is asiihtcd by 
attrition, as is evinced by many experiments. 
We bce them daily take down considerable num- 
bers of the most solid rugged little Hints they 
find, and these can serve for no other purpoac 
chan to help the trituration of their aliments. 
After these pebbles by becoming ' smooth are 
unfit for this oifice, they arc thrown up by the 
mouth; hence fowls that are long coniined, 
chough never so well fed, turn lean for want of 
Euch stones to help their digestion ; but this was 
put beyond all dispute by Mr. Tauvry, who 
gave a species of metal to an ostrich, convex on 
one side, and concave on the other, but carved 
on both ; and opening the creature’s body some 
time after, it was found that the carving on the 
convex side was all obliterated, while the engraved 
character remained the same as before on the 
concave side, which was not subjected to the 
stomach's pressure ; which could not have hap- 
pened had the obliteration been produced by 
gastric juice or any other mcustriium whatever, 
since in tuis case both sides of the metallic plate 
would have been aflTected alike. 

The pancreas in birds, and we shall chiefly 
con fine ourselves in this description to the cock, 
lies betwixt the two folds of the duodenum, and 
sends two or three ducts into this gut pretty near 
the biliary. 

'J'he spleen is of a round globular figure, situ- 
ated between the liver and stomach, and betwixt 
these and the b^ck bone it enjoys the same kinds 
of vessels as other animals. All its blood is sent 
into the vena portarum, and has a perpetual 
conquassailon. ^ Jt has no excretory that we 
know of. Their liver is divided into two equal 
kiljcs by a pellucid membrane, running accord- 
ing to the length of their body ; and hence we 
may ob'Crve, that it is not proper to tJiat bow'el 
to lie on the right side, which is still more con- 
firmed by what we observe in fishco where tlie 
greater part of it lies in the left side. 

Tlie sha]ie of their gall-bladder is not very dif- 
ferent from that of (pindnipcds, hut is thought 
to be longer in proportion to the size of the 
animal, and is farther removed from tlie liver ; 
though in fishes it is removed still further, and 
nut at all contiguous; and in them the ductus 
hepaiicus and cysiicus do not unite till just at 
the entry into the gut. Tn them also there seems 
to be no way for the bile to get into the gall- 
bladder but by regurgitation. 

The principal diflercnce to be remarked in their 
heart is the want of the valvulae tricuspidcs, and 
their place being supplied by one fleshy flap. 

The lungs are not loose witJiiii the cavity of 
the thorax, but fixed to the bone all the way; 
neither are they divided into lubes, as in those 
animals that have a large motion in their spine. 
They are two red spongy bodies covered with 
a membrane that is pervious, and which com- 
municates with the large vesicles or air bags that 
are^ dispersed over their whole abdomen, which 
vesicles serve two very considerable uses; the 
one is to render their bodies specifically light, 
when tliey have a desire to ascend, and buoy 
them up when flying, by distending their lungs 
with air, and contracting their trachea artena, 
anddiencG returning the air. 

The other use of these air vesicles is,, to sup- 
ply tge place of a moscular diaphragm and strong 
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abdominal muscles ; producing the same fflVct 
on the several contained viscera, as these mus- 
cles would have done without the iiiconvenicm y 
of their additional' weight ; and conducing as 
much to tlie exclusiou of the egg and f;cccs.\ 

The trachea artcria, near where it divides, is 
very much contracted, and their voice i.s princi- 
pally owing to this coarction. If you li.stcu at- 
tentively to a cock crowing, you will be seiiiihle 
that the* noise does not proceed from tlie throat, 
but deeper; nay this very pipe, when taken out 
of the body and cut off a little after its clivi<,ir)n, 
and blown into, will make a squeaking noise, 
something like the crowing of a cock. ^ On carli 
side, a little higlicr than this contraction, there 
is a muscle arising froui their sternum, which 
dilates the trachea. The cartilages, of which 
the pipe is composed in this animal, go quite 
round it ; whereas in men and in quadrupeds, 
they are di^continued fur about one fourth on 
the back part, and the intermediate space filled 
up by a membrane. Neither is the trachea so 
flimly attached to their vertebrae as in other 
aniniaU. 

In place of a muscular diaphragm, this animal 
has nothing but a thin membrane connected to 
the pericardium, which separates the thorax and 
abdomen. But besides this, the whole abdomen 
and thorax arc divided by a longitudinal mem- 
brane or mediastinum connected to the lungs, 
pericardium, liver, stomach, and to the fat lying 
over their stomach and intestines, which is ana- 
logous to an (unentum, and supplies its place. 

The kidneys lie in the hollow excavated in 
the side of the back-bone, from which there is 
sent out a biueish coloured canal, running along 
by the side of the vas deferens, and terminating 
directly in the rectum. This is the ureter, which 
opens by a peculiar aperture of its own, and not 
at the penis. As the bird has no vesica urinaria, 
it was formerly thought that he never pas.sed any 
urine, but that it went to the nourishment of the 
feathers: that whitish substance, however, with 
which you sec their greenish forces covered, and 
which turns afterwards chalky, is their urine. 
For like the horse, and many other quadrupeds, 
birds also secrete lime from their kidneys. 

The testicles arc situated one on each side of 
the male back-bone, and are proportionally very 
large, and especially in the cock, to the crea- 
ture's bulk. From uiesc run out the vasa semini- 
fera, at first straight, but afterwards receding 
from the body of the testicle, and acquiring an 
undulated or convoluted form, as the epididymis 
in man. These convolutions partly supply the 
want of vcsicula; scminales, and terminate in the 
penis, of which this creature has two, or rather 
one bifid penis, with a prominence or corpus 
cavernosum on each side of the common canal, 
pointing directly outwards, very small and very 
short, hardly so large as a millet seed ; whence 
they have escaped the notice of anatomists, who 
have often denied their existence. 

In the female the racemus vitcllorum, analogous 
to the ovaria in the human subject, is attached 
by a proper membrane to the back- bone. This 
is very fine and thin, and continued down to the 
uterus. Its orifice is averse with respect to the 
ovaria, yet notwithstanding, by the force of the 
venereal orgasm, it turns round and grasps the 
vitellus, which in its passage through this duct, 
called the infundibulum, receives a thick gelati- 
nous liquor, secreted by certain glands. 'I'his, 
with what it receives in the uterus, compose the 
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white of the egg. By this tube it is carried into 
the uterus. 

Tbe uterus is a large bag, placed at the end of 
the infundibulum, fuU of wrinkles on its inside ; 
here the egg is completed, receiving its last in* 
Toliicre, and the shell is at last pushed out at an 
opening in the side of the common canal. From 
the testes in the male being so very large, in pro* 
portion to the body of the creature, there must 
necessarily be a great quantity of semen secerned ; 
hence the animal is salacious, and becomes ca- 
pable of impregnating many females. The want 
of the vesicul« seminales is in some measure sup- 
plied by the convolutions of the vasa deferentia, 
and by the small distance betwixt the secerning 
and excretory organs. The two penes contribute 
also very much to their short coition, at which 
time the opening of the uterus into the rectum 
is very much dilated, that the effect of the semen 
on the vitclli may be the greater. 

A hen will of herself indeed lay cgg.4, but these 
are not impregnated, and yet appear entirely 
complete, except that the smsll lihick spot, which 
proves afterwards to be the rudiments of the 
chick, is not here to be observed. 

Fowls in general have no teeth, which would 
be needless, as they swallow their food entire; 
but their tongue is made pretty Hrm, lest it should 
be liiirt by the sharp points of the grain they 
feed oil. It is of a triangular figure, and pointed 
before; and as by the depending posture their 
meat is in hazard of falling out of their mouths; 
to prevent this, there arc several small pointed 
papillae standing out upon their tongue and pa- 
late, with recurvated points, whid allow an 
easy passage to the food, but hinder its return. 

We have here no velum palatinum, uvula or 
qiiglottis, and in place of two large apertures 
opening into the nose, there is only one long 
narrow cavity supplied with pretty strong mus- 
cles, while another supplies the place of a glottis. 
’I'lie bird has a power of shutting both at plea- 
sure, and while the nature of his food seems to 
exempt him from the hazard of its getting into 
the nose or trachea, the sharp points of the 
food WOU 14 hurt an uvula, or epiglottis, if he 
possessed any. Hence wc sec with what diffi- 
culcjr birds swallow dough or other sort of food 
that can be easily moulded into any form. 

Their cranium is more cellular and cavernous 
than ours; by this means their heads are light, 
yet strong enough tp resist external injuries; for 
an enlargement of the diameter of the bones 
contributes to their strength. By this cavornons 
cranium the organ of smelting is considerably 
enlarged; while singing birds have this cavernous 
structure of the brain still more observable, '('heir 
brain is covered with the common membranes, 
but its external surf ice is not formed into so many 
pyree or convolutions, as^ ours. Its anterior pait 
IS quite solid, of a cineritious colour, and so far 
has* a resemblance of the corpora striata, as to 
ytve rise to the olfactory nerves. The whole of 
|C appears to us as imperfect, and we can scarcely 
determine whether there bp any thing analogous 
to a third or fourth ventricle; neither ihecor- 

E us paJipsum. foroijc, naie*^, or testes, &c. can 
e observed here; which parts therefore cannot 
be imagined as absolulelv necessary for the func- 
tions of life, since we finj the-^c creatures perform 
them sufficiently well. 

Their orjpui of smelling is very large and well 
provided vnth nerves; hence they have this sen 
nation very acute. lUvens anti otbey 


prey give a sure proof of this by their being able 
to find out ravine though concealed from their 
sight, and at a considerable distance. 

" Birds that grope for food in waters, mud, &c. 
have large nerves which run quite to the end of 
their bills, by which they discern and distinguish 
it with great exactness. 

The anterior part of their eyes (instead of 
having the sclerotic coat continued, so as to make 
near a sphere as in us) turns all of a sudden Bar ; 
so that here the sclerotic makes but half a sphere; 
while the cornea rises up afterwards, being a por- 
tion of a very small and distinct sphere; so that 
in these animals there is a much greater diBer- 
cnce betwixt the sclerotic and cornea chan in us. 
Hence their eyes do not jut out of their heads as 
in man and quadrupeds. As most birds are con- 
tinually em^oyed in hedges and thickets, that 
their eyes may be secured from injuries, as well 
as from too much light when dying in the face of 
the sun, they are provided with a very elegant 
mechanism consisting of a membrane rising from 
the internal canthus of the eye, which at plea- 
sure can be made, like a curtain, to cover the 
whole eye, and this by means of a proper muscle 
that rises from the sclerotic coat and passing round 
the optic nerves runs through the musculus oculi 
attollens and palpebra to be inserted into the edge 
of tills membrane. This covering is neither pel- 
lucid nor opaque, both which would have been 
eipially inconvenient, but being somewhat trans- 
parent, allows as many rays to enter a.s to make 
any object just visible, and to direct them in their 
progression. By means of this membrane the 
eagle is said to look at the sun. Quadrupeds, as 
wc mentioned before, have a membrana nicti- 
tans; but then it can only cover that part of the 
eye which is never covered by their eye-lids. ^ 

All fowls moreover have another particularity, 
the use of which is not well understood, and that 
is a pretty long black triangular purse rising from 
the bottom of the eye just at the entrance of the 
optic nerve, and stretched out into the vitreous 
humour, appearing to give some threads to the 
crystalline. To this the French have given the 
name of bourse noire. It may possibly serve 
to suffocate some of the rays of light, that birds 
may sec objects more distinctly without Iiurting 
their eyes. It has a connection with the vitreous, 
and seems to be joined also to the crystalline hu- 
mour. 

They have no external car, but in place thereof 
a tuft of very fine feathers covering the meal us 
auditorius, which easily allows the rays of sound 
to pass through, and prevent dust or insects from 
getting in. An external ear would have been in- 
convenient in their passing through thickets and 
in flying, See. A liquor is separated in the exter- 
na] part of the ear or meatus auditorius to lubii- 
cate the passage, and still further prevent the en- 
trance of insects, fkc. The membrana tympani 
is convex externally, and no muscles arc fixed to 
the bones of their car, which are rather of a car- 
tilaginous consistence; any tremulous motions 
impressed on the air are communicated in these 
animals, merely by the spring and elasticity of 
these bones, whence it is perhaps tliat the mem- 
brane is not so distended as in the human eaf, 
where this is effected by museles. The cochlea 
and semicircular ' canals are very distinct and' 
easily prepared. 

Carnivorous birds, or those of prey, chiefly^ 
differ from granivorous in their cliylopoietic vis- 
cera, which in;ty b^ accounted for &om theb: dif« 
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ibrtnt mode of life. We shall select the osprey 
(falco ossifragus of tinneus) as an instance. 

Immediately under their clavicles the cesopha- 
gus ex|)ands into their ingluvies, which is ^rca- 
ponionalJy less than in the granivorous lund, 
since their food does not swell so much hy ma- 
ceration, and for the same reason^ there is a less 
quantity of menstruum to be found here. 

They liave also a ventriculus succenturiatus 
plentifully stored with glands^ situated immedi- 
ately above their stomach, which is evidently 
membranous, hence difFering considerably from 
the granivorous kind, and constituting almost the 
chief difference that subsists between the two fa- 
milies of fowls: a difference, moreover, easily ac- 
counted for in regard to the carnivorous kind 
from the natutc of their food, which requires less 
attrition, as being easier of digestion than that 
of the other kind. 

Jmphibials, 

These, though aquatic animals, possess lungs, 
and ditfer so inconsiderably from quadrupeds that 
a few observations upon the more singular of the 
class will suffice to point out every prominent 
peculiarity in their structure. 

Tortow.— -This animal is covered by a shell so 
hard and firm in its texture as to bear the wcialit 
of a loaded waggon without injury. This shell 
progressively increases in size according to the 
growth of the animal, and is hence never cast 
like the shells of many testaceous and crustaccoiis 
tribes. To admit growth with mure facility it 
is composed of imbricate layers more or less dis- 
tinct. 1‘he feet are small and weak, and exceed- 
ingly slow in walking. 

T’he tortoise is tonjpieless and toothless : but 
these organs are supplied by the hardness of its 
lips, which are able to crash substances the most 
firm. 

The chief difference is in the circulation of the 
blood. The heart has two auricles without any 
communication ; under which are two ventricles 
as they are commonly called, but which may ra- 
ther be regarded as one cavity; for from this ca- 
vity proceeds not only the pulmonary artery but 
the aorta, while a passage through an imperfect 
septum allows them to communicate freely. 
From the aorta the blood returns to the right au- 
ricle, from the pulmonary artery to the left, being 
thence sent into what is called the left ventricle; 
•o that only a part of the blood is transmitted to 
the lungs, the rest proceeding immediately to the 
aorta : whence amphibials are not compelled to 
breathe so frequently as they otherwise would be. 
Tlie blood-vessels differ not essentially from those 
of quadrupeds in general; and the Jacteals are 
chicily remarkable for terminating in two thora- 
cic ducts, one on each side of the spinc^ which 
nevertheless unite at length and terminate in the 
common way. 

The lacerta, serpent, and frog tribes have but 
one auricle and ventricle : in other respects the 
organization resembles that of the tortoise. 

Fiihet. 

Of these we may first remark, that they have a 
very strong chick cuticle, composed evidently of a 

S eat number of scales, laid one over another like 
e tiles of houses; this, among other arguments, 
serves to prove die human epidermis to be of a 
squamous structure. In the next place these ani- 
mals have neither anterior nor posterior extre- 
mities, as quadrupeds and birds: their progres- 
sion being performed in a different way by ma- 
properly consiiting of a great number of 
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elastic layers, connected to one another by firm 
membranes, and with a tail of the same texture; 
their spine is very moveable towards the poste- 
rior part, into which the strongest muscles of 
their bodies are inserted. Their tails are so 
framed as to contract^ to a narrow space when 
drawn together to either side, and to expand 
again when drawn to a straight line with their 
bodies; whence, by the assistance of this broad 
tail, and the fins on their sides, they advance 
much in the same way as a boat with oars on its 
sides and rudder at its stern. The perpendicular 
fins situated on the superior part of their body 
keeping them in e<;uilibrium, and hindering the 
belly from turning uppermost, which it would 
reaclily do from the air bag in the abdomen, which 
renders the belly specifically lighter than the 
back, were it not for this mechanism and the re- 
sistance these fins meet with wJien inclined to 
either side. 

It may be next observed, that fishes neither 
have nor want any thing that can be called a neck, 
since they seek their food in an horizontal way, 
and can move their bodies either upwards or 
downwards as they have occasion, by the con- 
traction or dilatation of their air bag; a long 
neck indeed, as it would impede their progress, 
would be very disadvantageous in the element 
they live in. 

The abdomen is covered on the inferior part 
with a black-coloured thin membrane resembling 
our peritoneum. It is divided from the thorax 
by a thin membranous partition which has no 
muscular appearance; so that we have now seen 
two different sorts of animals that have no mus- 
cular diaphragm. 

Fishes are not provided with grinding teeth, or 
tlio.«e proper for breaking their aliment into 
smaller morsels, as the food they use is generally 
small fishes, or other animals, that need no tritu- 
ration in the mouth, but which spontaneously 
corrupt and gradually dissolve into a liquid chyle. 
The teeth of fishes serve to grasp their prey, and 
hinder it when once caught from escaping. For 
the same purpose, the internal cartilaginous basis 
of the bronchi, and the two round bodies situat- 
ed in the posterior part of the jaws, have a great 
number of tenter-nooks fixed into them in such 
a manner, as that any thing may easily pass for-* 
wards, but is prevented from returning. The wa- 
ter that is necessarily taken in along with their 
food in too great quantities to be received into 
their jaws in deglutition, passes betwixt the in- 
terstices of the bronchi, and the flap that covers 
them. ^ The compression of the water on thb 
bronchi is of considerable use to the animal, as 
we shall explain presently. 

^ I'he oesophagus is very short, and scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from the stomach, whence their food 
lies almost equally in both. The stomach is of 
an oblong figure. There are commonly found 
small fishes m the stomach of large ones, still 
retaining their natural form, but when touched 
melting into a jelly. From this and the great 
quantity of fiuios poured into their stomachs, we 
may conclude that digestion is solely brought 
about in them by the dissolving power of liic 
gastric juice, and that no trituration happens 
here, as in granivorous birds. 

The intestines in these animals are very shore, 
making only three turns, the last of which ends 
in the common canal for the fieecs, iirine and 
semen, situated about the middle ot the inferior 
part of their bodies. 'I'hcir iutestines are con- 
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riveted to the back bone by a jnembrane analo- 
gous to a mesentery. 

TJie liver is very largC) of a whitish colour, lies 
almost wholly in the left side, and contains a 
great deal of fat, called blubber. 

'I'hc gall-bladder is situated a considerable way 
from the liver, and sends out a canal, the cystic 
duct, which joins the hepatic duct just at the en- 
trance into the intestine ; some fibres stretch from 
the liver to the gall-bladder, but they have never 
been discovered to be tubular: whence in this 
animal it should seem impossible that the bile can 
be carried into the gall-bladder in the ordinary 
way, andk consequently, must cither be secerned 
on the sides of that sac, or regurgitate into it 
from the canalis cholcdochus. 

The spleen is placed near the hack-bone, and is 
subject to an alternate pressure from the constric- 
tion and dilatation of the air-bag, situated in the 
neighbourhood. Since in all the di ilcrent animals 
we have disserted, we find the spleen attached to 
somewhat that may give it a conquassation, Iseing 
in the human subject and quadrupeds contiguous 
to the diaphragm, in fowls placed betwixt the 
back-bone, the liver and stomach, in Ashes lying 
on the air-bag ; and since again we iliid it so well 
served with blood-vesselsi and all its blood re- 
turning into the liver, we must not conclude the 
spleen to be a useless organ, merely serving as a 
balance to the animal, but particularly designed 
for preparing the blood for the liver. 

The only organs of generation in this animal 
are two large bags situated in the abdomen 
uniting near the podex. These in tiie male are 
filled with a whitish firm substance called the 
milt) and in the female with an infinite number 
of little ova clustered together, of a reddish yel- 
low coloiir> called the roe. Both these at spawn- 
ing time we find very much distended, wJiilc at 
other times the male organs can scarcely be dis- 
tinguished from the female; nor is there any pro- 
per iii«trunieiit in the male for throwing the seed 
into the organs of the female, as in most other 
creatures. It is hence uncertain by wliut mode 
the female sperm is impregriaied. 

'i'he spaw*n of frogs consi:)ts in small specks 
wrapt up in .*1 \vliiti.ifi glutinous liquor; which 
specks are the rudiments of the )uuiig iiogs 
W'liich arc nouiisbed in that iiquor/till they arc 
able to search after their food. Ju the same way 
the ova of fi'^hes are perhaps thrown out and de- 
posited in the sand, the male being for the niObt 
part ready to impregnate them, after which they 
are incubated by tlie heat of tlie sun. It is cu- 
rious to remark with W'hat care the females seek 
for a proper place to dejmsic their ova, by swiin- 
iniiig to the shallow, where they can better enjoy 
the sun's rays, and shun the large jaws of otiicr 
fishes. Kiv(.T fishes again spawn in some creek 
free from the haaard of the impetuous stream. 
Jlut whether tlie mixture of the sexual fiuids be 
brought about in fishes by a simple application of 
the genitals to each other, or v/hether both scses 
throw out their liquors at the same time iu one 
place, and thus bring about the desired combina- 
tion, it is not easy to deterinine ; the lattei seems 
most prqbablc. Fishes ai 'j in general so shy that 
we cannot possibly get to observe their way of 
copulation, and are conscqucnily but little ac- 
quainted wit)i their natural hiscoiy. 

After raising up the black peritoneum, we meet 
with an oblong white niembraoous bag, in which 
is nothing but air. This is the swimming-bladder; 
it lies close (o ^ bacb’hqpe, gnd has a pretty 


strong muscular coat, whereby it can contract 
itself. By contracting this bag, fishes can make 
the muscles specifically heavier than water, and 
so readily fall to the bottom ; on the contrary, 
when the muscular fibres cease to act, they become 
specifically lighter than water, and so swim above. 
According to the diiTerent degrees of contraction 
and dilatation of this bladder, they can keep 
higher or lower in the water at pleasure. Hence 
flounders, soles, rays, and such other fishes as 
want this sac, arc found always groveling at the? 
bottom of the water : it is owing to this tliai dead 
fishes (unless this membrane have been previously 
broken) arc found swimming at top, and that 
with their bellies uppermost, the muscular fibres 
tltuMi ceasing to act; for the back-bone cannot 
yield, the distended sac is protruded inta the ab- 
clomcn, and the back is consetfueiitly heaviest at 
its upper part according to their posture. There 
i^ here placed a glandular substance containing a 
large quantity of red blood, and indeed all the red 
iu their body is contiguoustu this air-bag, except- 
ing the intestines. 

At the superior part of this bag there arc other 
red coloured bodies, of a glandular nature, con- 
nected with the kidneys. • From them the iircteis 
descend to their insertion in the vesica urinaria, 
which lies in the lower part of the abdomen, .ind 
here the urethra commences, which terminates in 
the vent. 

The heart is of a triangular form, with its b.ise 
downwards, and its apex uppermost, which si- 
tuation it has because of the br.\nchi». It has 
but one auricle and one ventricle, because they 
want lungs; and one great artery. , 'fhc siae of 
the auricle and ventricle are much the same; the 
artery sends out numberless branches to the braii- 
chia* or ^ilis. 

')‘he biancliix'lie in tft'O large aficitures .it each 
side uf Iheir li» ads, am! answer idl the pin poses of 
lungs. Their furiii is somiriiciilar; they have a 
va^t number of red libiillx slauding nui on each 
bide of tlicm, like a fringe, and viry iiiindi iCM-ni- 
ble the vane of a feather. These braiichi.-e me 
per|ietiial]y .subject to an nlteiiiate ruotion and 
pi•e^^ure from the water: and we may hew r»'- 
iiiark, that we have not found any red blood but 
ill places subject to this alternate pressure; an 
observation nhich niil iiclp ns in explaiiiiii.!; the 
uotion 01 the lungs upon the blood. 0 \cr these 
gilib there is a large fiap allowing .1 eommunicu- 
.tioii externally, by wbieh thcuatertliey are oblig- 
ed to take into tbeir mouths witli their food finds 
an exit ujtliuut passing into their stumaoh ; it is 
owing to tlicbc flaps coming so far iloun that Iho 
heait is said eoniinoiily to he. biiiiatcd in their 
beads. 

The biain of fishes is formed pretty mueh in the 
same n ay us that of fun Is, only nc iiiay observe 
that the ]iuslei-ior lubes bear u gre:itcr propoitiuii 
to the anterior. 

Tiie organ uf smelling is large, and they have a 
power of contracting and dilating the eiitrainxi 
into the nose hk they have occasion. It seems to 
be mobtlv by their acute sine II that they discoi ev 
their food ; for their toiiguc docs not ajipear to 
|ia\ ti been designed fur a very nice sensation, being 
of a pretty firm cartiluginous substance, and com- 
mon experiment evinces that their sight is of mueli 
less use to them than their smell, If you throw 
a fresh worm into the water, a lisii sliiill distinguish 
it at a coubidcrablu distance; and that this is not 
done by the eye is plain, from observing, that after 
the same worm has been a ctmsidmble time, in the 
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water and lost it&snielli uo fish will come near it; 
but if you take out the bait and make several little 
iiiL'Uiuns into it, so as to let out more of the odo* 
riferuu.^ rlHuvia, it shall have the same efluct as 
^ formfily. 

The optic nerves in these animals arc not con> 
ftnindcd with one another in their middle progress 
betwixt tlicir origin and the orbit, the one passing 
over the other without any communication, so that 
Mic nerve that comes from the left side of tiie brain 
goes distinctly to the right-eye: and vice versa. 

'I'lie ciystallinc lens is here a cotii|i1ete sphere, 
wlule in man and all other terrestrial animals it 
cniiDists of two portions of unequal spheres laid 
on over one another; to account for this diU'erence, 
it must be cousidercsl tliat fishes have got uo 
aqueous humour, as the rays that come to their 
eyes arc conveyed through a ini'diiirn of the same 
density with that humour in other aiiiuials, and 
consequently would have gone on in a straight line 
without any refraction till they reach tlie lens, al- 
though they had been provided with an aqueous 
humour; thus then the rays impinging upon their 
h^iis have hitherto sulfered uo redaction; that they 
uiigiit thetefore bo suiftcieiitly refracted and meet 
in a point lui the retina, it was iiccess:iry the lens 
should be made more convex than it is in other 
creatures who have the rays considerably refract- 
ed in their passage from the air through the aque- 
ous humour. 

As lislics arc continually exposed to injuries in 
tlio uuceitain elcinont they live in, and as the 
smaller arc in perpetual danger of becoming a 
prey to tlic larger, it is uecH ssary their eyes should 
never be shut, ami in eoiiscquciiee of this they aro 
not provided with palpelirx; but then as in the 
current itself th*i eye must be exjiused to several 
iiiiuncs, it is aUo necessary it .should be suifici- 
emiy defended, which in effect it is by a tiriii 
}M-lUicid fueinbranc that seems to be a coiitiiiua- 
ti‘ jn of tlie cuticl(‘. 

it wasfurnicrly doubted whether fi.shes pos^css- 
c<l an oigan of ht'aiingt experiment, however, and 
even anatomical lescarch ha>o cuni’iirred of late 
years in perieclly ivniuving this doubt. Aliiio.st 
all fishes are now well known to fi\ away in appa- 
rent agitation upon our tiring a gun, or making any 
other •'reat noi.te. on the bank of the stnaiii they 
iiiliabit, although tliey see neither the person who 
fires it nor the tlaine is»uing from it ; and carp are 
in many places vctrularly called to their meals by 
1 ingiiig a bell for this pm pose, Zootomy, more- 
over, lias detected the existence of an organ sub- 
servient to this sense, at least the existence of that 
gelutinuus pulp which is found ciinstauUy existing 
the auditory labyrinth of all the higher and 
most of tlu. lower or(1ers,from man down to the sepia 
or cuttle-fish, which is covered hy a fine chiMic 
membrane, and in which the lust ramifications of 
the auditory nerve are lust. The mcinhrane in- 
closing the auditory pulp, however, isnlways finer 
and weaker than in quadrupeds. In the cray- 
fish it scarcely deserves the name of labyriiitli. 
ill the cuttle-fish it is nearly as simple, and iiicmc- 
ly consists of nn oval or roundish purse. In the 
pulp is suspended u small osseous liudy. In fishes 
with free braiichiio it is mure complicate, the la- 
byrinth consisting of three semicircular canals; 
and the pulp contains two or throe small bones 
accoiding to the species. In ossiou'« lishcs these 
bones arc as hard as stone, and an* sudpcndfd in 
the midst of the pulp by a great number of ner- 
vous fibrillae. In fishes with fixed braiichia; the 
«rg«ii docs not essentially very. 


Iftsfcis and Warms, 

Tlie greater part of the more perfect of thm*, so 
far as they have been examined, areipund to con- 
tain a gensorium,a thorax, and ahdome^,^ though 
each of these organs difi'ors in most genera; w^l 
ill position as in form. The rest have cominoiily , 
a single cavity with a siiiglu sensorial line run- 
niiig through it. 

The brain of the eight-armed sepia is inclosed 
in a particular cavity of tlie cartilage of the head, 
which is pierced by a variety of apertures to give 
passage to the nerves. Iii the snail it is situated 
upon the ae.<iopliagus, behind an oval mass of 
muscles which envelopes the inouth and pharynx. 
All the nerves proci'eil from this muscular mass. 
In the s'lug it is not essentially diflerent. 

In all the testaceous accpliala, from the oyster 
to the pholas and teredo, there a]>pcars no remark- 
able variety : the brain always consisting of two 
ganglia, one on the mouth, and another towards 
the opposite end. IMicse two ganglia arc united 
by two lung nervous cords, and from them all the 
nerves arise. 

In the cancer tribe the brain is placed at the an- 
terior extremity of the snout, and coiiEequciitly at 
a considerable distunce from the mouth, which 
opens under the corselet. The medullary cnid 
which arises from it, is considerably more bulky 
than the brain itself. The brain and medulla givts 
forth six nerves on each side to the jaws and feet, 
and one which proceeds to the tail. 

The brain of insects w^'cther in their larva or 
perfect state, is generally placed immediately 
ah'ive the origin of the oesophagus, and when nuu 
tiirely eotomized, it consists sometimes of two 
lulies, as in the iiepa cinerea (water scorpion), and 
suinctimes of four, as in tlie common honcy-bcc. 

In the astcria, holothuria, echinus mariiius, hy- 
dra, medusa, niid a lew others, we have not been 
able to ascertain a nervous system of any kind. 

The structure of the eye in many insects is pe- 
culiarly curious. The outer pait is rcin.^rkubly 
hard, lo guard against injuries. In some the eye 
is simple, m others compound, or may be rogardt d 
as ail assemblage of smaller eyes. 

The head is united to the thorax cither by a 
solid juiictrun, or an .iiticulntiuii which is liga- 
iiu'iitous ; the t borax is situated between the broast 
and head; the first pair of feet arc iisuuJly joined 
to this part; the breast is IhfTefero the third ar- 
ticulation, the portion of which, towards the back, 
is called the sciitel or escutcheuii. This la.st, how- 
ever, is wanting in the lepidoptera. The breast 
contains the muscles that move the wings, as the 
chest does tiiose that move the head ; it contains 
also the muscles that more the four posterior feet. 
The abdomen is the fourth and last division of tin* 
trunk ; it commonly consists of several rings, the 
number of which is very variable. Sonictimes it 
is sessile, that is, fixed so close to the breast that it 
seems a continuation of it, as in most of the co- 
Icuptera, The number and general form of the 
feet vary, and depend upon the insect’s peculiar 
mode ol life. 

The organs of motion in worms are less perfect 
than in insects. Having neitluT scaly nor mem- 
branous feet, several kinds crawl or drag them- 
selves along by the help of stilf hairs or bristles, 
with which they are cither wholly or partly cover- 
ed, as the tercbella, nereis, lumbncns : otliers, des< 
titute of these integuments, advance by the help 
of the two extremities of the body, which ihvy ap- 
ply alternately to the surface on which they ctawL 
iiuch ert; leeches and intestinal wormSf 
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The moving powers of such zoophytes us are 
locomotive it is very difficult to ascertain, and 
often on accou nt of their transparency. Some few 
possess retractile feet in the form of suckers filled 
ivith a fluid, and move by withdrawing tlicir feet or 
suckers and occasioning the fluid to change its 
place. The mouths of many of them arc furnish- 
ed with tentacles, which are moveable at the will 
of the animal, and with which it seizes its prey. 
The medusa swims by displacing the water with 
alternate motions, which renders iu bofly alter- 
nately flat, and convex. The coriaceous skin 
which covers the achinia, possesses so extraordi- 
nary a power of contraction, that these animals 
lean assume the most dissimilar forms at pleasure. 
Sometimes they arc flattened into a dish; some- 
times elevated into a cone, sometimes lengthened 
into a cylinder. In the hydra, we find only a few 
moveable tentacles, in the vorticella and the ro- 
tifer, by the help of instruments, we can discern a 
low cilia of diflereiit figures, turning round their 
axis with astonishing rapidity. 

For the bones, muscles, vessels, and organs of 
man, see Anatomy, PI. X. to PI. XIV. For 
those of the more curious or useful animals of in- 
ferior classes or orders, see Comparative Anatomy, 
PI. LXl. to PI. LXVIU. 

COMPA^RATIVELY.flrf. (from coiMpflrfl. 
five.) In a state of com|)arison ; according to 
estimate made by comparison (Rofrers), 

To COMPA'RE. w. icomparot Latin.) 

I. To make one thing the measure of another; 
to estimate the relative proportion of any quality 
(Tilloison), S. To get; to procure; to obtain 
iSpenser), 

CoMPA^KE. s. (from the wb.) 1, Com- 

arative estimate ; com)Kirison (Stdcklin^. 1. 

imile; similitude (Shakspeare), 

COjVIPA'RISON. s. (comparaiioft, Fr.) 

J. The act of comparing (Grew). 2. The 
state of being compared (Locke), .1. A com- 
parative estimate {Tilloison), 4. A simile in 
writing or speaking {SJioksprare), h, (in 
grammar.) The formation of an adjective 
through its various degrees of signification: as, 
strong, stronger, strongest. 

Comparison of ideas, among logicians, 
that operation of the mind whereby it compares 
its ideas one with another, in regard of extent, 
degree, time, place, or any other circnnistancc, 
and is the ground of relations. This is a faculty 
which the brutes seem not to have in any great 
degree. 

Comparison, in rhetoric, a figure that 
illustrates and sets off one thing, by resembling 
Rpd comparing it with another, to which u 
beafs a manifest relation and resemblance, as 
fbe foUopting figure in Shakspeare : 

** She never told her love, 

But let concealment, like a worm i* the 
bud. 

Feed on her damask cheek ; she pined in 
thought. 

And sat like Patience on a monument. 
Smiling at Grief." 

Or this, from Dr. Young’s Revenge: 

“ The maid that loves 
Goes out to sea upon a shatter'd plank, 
/ind puts her trust \n miracles for safety." 
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7b COMPA'RT. v,a, (compartir, French.) 
To divide; to mark out a general design into 
its various parts or subdivisions {Wotton), 

COM PARTITION, in architecture, the 
useful and the graceful disposition of the whole 
ground-plot of an edifice, into rooms of office, 
of reception or entertainment. 

COMPARTMENT, or CoMPARTXMENT, 
in general, a design composed of several dif- 
ferent figures, disposed with symmetry, to 
adorn a parterre, a cieling, &c. 

A compartment of tiles, or bricks, is an ar- 
rangement of them, of diflereiit colours, and 
varnished for the decoration of a building. 
Com|)artmeiiUi, in gardening, are an assemblage 
of beds, plats, borders, walks, &c. disposed 
in the most advantageous manner that the 
ground will admit ot. Compartments, in 
lieraldry, are otherwise called partitions. Sec 
Partition. 

To CO'MPASS, w. 0 . {compasser, French.) 
1. To encircle; to environ; to .surround {Job)* 
S, To walk round any thing (Dry den). 3. To 
beleaguer; to besiege {Luke), 4. To grasp; to 
enclose in the arms. .O.To obtain; to procure; 
to attain {Pope), (>. To lake measures pre- 
paratory to any thing; as, to compass the death 
of the King, 

Co'mpass. j. (from the verb.) 1. Circle; 
round {Shakspeare), 2. Extent; reach; grasp 
(South). 3. Space ; room; limits (AtterLurp), 
4, Enclosure; circumference {Milton), b, A 
dc|Ktrrure from the right line; an indilrect ad- 
vance. 0. Morlcrate space; moderation; due 
limits 7. The |>owerof the voice 

to express the notes of niiisick {Dry den). 

Compass, nr Mariner’s steering 
COMPASS, is an instrument used at sea by pilots 
to direct and ascertain the course of their ships. 
It consists of a circular brass box, which con- 
tains a paper card with the 32 points of the 
compass, fixed on a magnetic needle that al- 
ways turns to the north, excepting a small de- 
clination variable at difl'erent places. (See 
Variation.) The needle with the card 
turns on an upright pin fixed in the centre 
of the box. In the centre of the needle is 
fixed a brass conical sfxrket or cap, whereby 
the card hanging on the pin turns freely round 
the centre. I’he top of tnc box is covered with 
a glass, that the card’s motion may not be dis- 
turbed by the wind. The whole is enclosed 
in another box of wood, where it is suspended 
by brass hoops or gimbals, to preserve the card 
horizontal. The compass-box is to be so plac- 
ed in the ship, that the middle section ot the 
box, parallel to its sides, may be parallel to the 
midrlle section of the ship along its keel. 

The compass being of the utmost consequence 
to navigation, it is reasonable to expect that the 
great^t attention should be used in its con- 
struction, and every attempt to improve it care- 
fully examined, and, if proper, arloptied. 

The very great objections to which the com- 
mon compass is obnoxious, induced the in- 
genious Dr. Knight to contrive a new one^ 
which is now in use on board all our ships of 
war. The needle iu this instrument is quito 
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fitraight, and snuarc at the ends ; and conse- 
quently has only two poles, though about the 
hole in the middle the curves are a little con- 
fused. Needles of this construction, after 
vibrating a long time, will always point ex- 
actly in the same direction ; and if drawn ever 
so little on one side, will return to it again, 
without any sensible ditference. We may 
therefore conclude, that a regular parallclopiperi 
is tlie best form for a needle, as well as the 
simplest, the holes for the caps being as small 
as possible. And as the weight should be re- 
moved to the greatest distance from the centre 
of motion, a circle of brass, of the same diame- 
ter as the card, may be added, which will serve 
also to sup^Kirt the card, which may then be 
made of thin paper, without any thing to stiffen 
it. This ring being fixed below the card, and 
the needle above it, the centre of gravity is 
placed low enough to admit of the cap being 
put under the needle, whereby the hole in the 
needle becomes unnecessary. 

'Fhe above observations will be easily under- 
stood from viewing the several parts of the in- 
strument as represented in Plate 4(). where fig. 

is the card, with the needle and its cap fixed 
iqxm it, being onc-third of the diameter of the 
real card. Pig. 5. is a nerspcciivc view of the 
back side of the card, wlicre AH represents the 
turning down of the brass edge, the under 
part of the cap, 1) and ¥. two sliding weights to 
halauce the card, and F, G, two screws that 
fix the brass edge, &c. to the uceille. Fig. 4. 
is the pedestal that siii)|)ort8 the card, contain- 
ing a screwing needle, fixed in two small 
grooves to receive it, by means of the collet 
i!, in the manner of a pnrt-cnivon. I), the 
stem, is filed into an octagon, that it may be 
the more easily unscrewed. 

The compass hath sometimes been observed 
to he disturbed by the electricity of its glass 
cover ; the remedy for this inconvenience is to 
moisten tlie surface of the glass with a wet 
finger, which removes it immediately and 
effectually. 'I'lie mariner's compass with a 
chart is much less dangerously moved than the 
coiimioti compass with a hare needle : and the 
deeper, or farther distant the needle hangs be- 
low the glass, the less disturbance it is likely 
to receive. Notwithstanding the various con- 
trivances that have been made to prevent the 
card from being much affected by the motions 
of the ship, they have ’always been found too 
delicate to encounter the shocks of a tempes- 
tuous sea. Improved sea-compasses have lately 
been constructed by Mr. M*Culloch of l.am- 
doii, that are reported to be the bestof any yet 
used. We have given a representation in the 
Plate, where ffg. 8. is a section of this compass, 
j'laaaa^ The common wooden-box, with its lid, 
kb, ’rile brass oonipass-box. cc. The glass 
cover to ditto, dd. The hollow conicalwt- 
toin. e, The prop upon which the compass is 
supported instead of gimbals ; the spherical top 
of which is finely polished, and the apex of the 
hollow cone fitted in a peculiar manner to re- 
reive it. Jf, A quantity of lead run round th 
botto^i and cone of the compass- boX| to. balance 
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and keep it steadily horizontal. ^ gg. The card 
and the magnet leaf needle, bent in such a man- 
ner that the point of the conical pivot on which 
it moves and is supported, may be brought very 
near to the centre of gravity, as well as to tho 
centre of motion, hh. Two guards, which by 
means of two pins ti, affixed to the coiiiposs- 
box, prevent it from turning round and deceiv- 
ing the steersman. Fig. 9. a pers|)ective view 
of the steering compass, with the lid off* and 
the front laid open, hh. The guards, b. The 
compass-box. e. The prop, &c. as in figure 8 
Fig. 10. a view of the azimuth compass, b, The 
conipnss-box. h, One of the guards, c. The 
prop, as in fig. 8. and 9. with this difference^ 
that in the azimuth compass, instead of being 
screwed to the bottom of the wood-box, it 
stands in a brass socket, and may be turned 
round at pleasure. 1. A brass bar, upon which 
the sight vanes arc fixcrl. 2 . A dark glass, 
which moves up or down on 3. the sight vane. 
4. A niagnifYiiig glass, which is also moveable 
oil the othcr vaiie. A. The nonius or vernier. 
(). A slide for moving the vernier so as to stop 
the card in taking the azimuth. 7* A double 
convex glass, by which the flivisioiis on the 
vernier may be read with accuracy. Fig. 1 ] . 
is a section representing another application of 
the magnetic needle and card constructed by 
Mr. McCulloch, ^laaa, The common wooS 
box. lb, The brass compass-box. cc, The 
brass support for the circle and pendulum, d, 
’riie pendulum, e. The agate. j(y,The mag- 
netic needle and curd, gg. The brass circrc. 
h/t. The glass cover and brass ring, i, The 
lead weight. — AT. B, All the centres of motion 
arc in the same plane. Besides possessing many 
advantages over the common compass, this in- 
vention is preferable to the former, in as far as 
the needle is both longer and broader ; hence 
its magnetism must be stronger, and of course 
the line of its magnclic direction correspondent 
with the card. 

Compass (Azimuth). This differs from 
the common sea compass in this; that there is 
fastened, on the round box wherein the car4 
is, a broad circle AB, Plate 4(). fig. 12. one 
half wliereof is divided into 9O degrees, and 
those subdivided diagonally into minutes : be, 
is an index moveable on b, having a sight, b a, 
erected thereon, and moving on an hinge. 
From the upper part of the sight to the middle 
of the index, is fastened a nne hypotheniisal 
lutestring ae, to give a shadow on the line in 
the middle of the index. The circle AB is 
crossed at right angles with two threads, from 
the extreoiities whereof are drawn femr lines 
on the inside of the round box : there are also 
four lines dratvn at riglit angles to each other 
on the card. The round box fitted with its 
card, graduated circle, and index, is hung in 
the brass hoops RB, and these hoops fasten^ to 
the square box CC. Captain Middleton men- 
tions an azimuth com(>ass of his own contriv- 
ance, by which the variation may bedetennined 
with greater ease and exactness than by any 
others in use before the year 1738. He has mveu 
no parlicplar description qf it| but only shcv\s 
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the manner of iisin^ it. It carries a tclescoj^ 
ivlth a vertical hair in it, and may he conveni- 
ently used for taking the sun's altitude by reflec- 
tion. See M*Cul)och*s improvement abo\c. 

Compass is also an instruiucncof consider- 
able use in surveying land, dialing;, ^:c. Its 
structure, in the main, is the sainc \\ ith that 
of the niariuef s compass; consisting, liUc that, 
of a box and needle: tiie piiiicipal difl'crcMice 
consists in this, that instead of the needle's 
being fitted into tlie card, and playing with it 
on a pivot, it here plays alone ; the curd being 
drawn on the bottom of (lie box and a circle 
divided in 30*0 degrees on the limh. See I'liie 
46. fig. 2. I'his instrument is of olnious UbC 
to travellers, to direct them in their road; and 
to miners, to show them wliat way to dig: 
with other considerable uses. 

1 . To take the dcciinafion of a tv all by the 
r6»?y»rt5s.— Apply that side of the compass 
wlicreon the north is marked along the side of 
the wall; the number of degrees over which 
the north end of the needle fixes will be the 
declination of the wall, and on that side; v. g. 
if the north point of the needle tends towards 
the north, ttiat wall may be shone on by the .<un 
at noon ; if it fixes over fifty degrees, counting 
from the north towards tlic east, the declina- 
tion is so many degree'* from north towards 
east. But since (be needle itself declines from 
the north towards the west, wiili us 24®; it 
must be noted, that to retrieve tlie invgnlarity, 
24® arc always to he added to tlic degrees sliow'ii 
by the needle, when the declination of the wall 
is towards the cast; on the contrary, when 
the declination is towards tlie we st, the decli- 
nation of the needle is to be subtracted. 

2. To take an angle with the rompetsa .' — .^up- 
jiose the angle rctpiircd be DAK, fig. 1. apply 
that side of tlic compass whereon the north is 
marked to one of tlic lincb AD ; when the 
needle rests, observe the ilegras at wliich its 
north point stands, which suppose SO: sninaiiy 
degree^ does the line decline Iroin the meridian. 
In the same manner take the declination of 
the line AK, which suiipose 21.5®; suhtractSU® 
from 21.5, the remainder is 13 j; which sub- 
tracted from 180, there will remain 4a®; the 
quantity of the angle required. But if tire 
diflcrencc between the declination of tlie two 
lines exceed 180®; in that case, ^80® must be 
subtracted from that dill'eicnce; tlic remainder 
then is the angle re(|uirc(l. In measuring 
angles by the compa? , there needs not any re- 
gard be had' to the Vdrlution; that being sup- 
posed the same in all the roics of ihe nn|pes, 

3. To take a plot of a field hj the conipasi,-^ 
Suppose the field A,B,C’,D,li," fig. 7. For the 
greater accuracy let there he two sights fitted 
to the meridian line of the compass, place it 
horizontally, and through tlie siglitslook along 
the side AB, nr a line parallel to it; ap|jlying 
the eye to the sight at the south point of the 
compass. Draw' a rough sketch ot the field by 
the eye, and on the rorresponding line enter 
down the degree to, which the needle points, 
which suppose 9O; measure the length of the 
^irld^ and enter that too, which suppose 10 
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chains. In this m‘mner proceed with all the 
rest of the sides and angles of the field ; the 
sides, which suppose 70, 65, 70, 50, 94 fathoms; 
and the angles, w'hich siippo.se 30, 100, 130, 
240, 300 degrees. To protract the field, set down 
the several angle.*! observed, one after another, 
and subtract the lesser from the next greater : 
thus will you have the quantity of the several 
angles, and the length ot the lines that include 
them. — Note, AIL the angles of the figure taken 
together, must make twice as many right 
angles; nhaitng four (if no mistake has been 
committed), as the figure has side.s. 

Mr. Nicholson, in a paper published in the 
Qlh nmnlier of his valuable Journal, endeavours 
to prove, that the compass is very little disturb- 
ed by lilting the box on one side, hut very 
nil icli by sudden horizontal efianges of place ; 
that a scientific provision against the latter is 
therefore the rhiei’ requisite in a well made in- 
striimeiu of this kind; and that no otlier pro- 
vision !<! requisite, or ean easily he obtained, 
than goofl workmanship according to the com- 
mon conslruetion, and a proper .'uljnstmcnl of 
the weight with regard to the centres or€ixe.<! of 
stispensioji The same author is of opinion, 
that it would greatly improve the compass to 
make the needle flat and thin, and to suspend 
it, not, as is most connuonly done, with its flat 
side, but with its edge uppeimo.si ; for it being 
a well-known fact, that soft steel loves its 
magnetism sooner than hard, it is obvious, that 
unless both sides of a needle be equally hard 
(which is i^lmosC impossible if they he distant 
from each other), the magnetic power will, in 
process of time, deviate towards the harder side. 

Compass (The Chinese), hiis some adv'an- 
tages over the Kuropcan coinpass, from vvliicli 
itdifl'ers with respect to the lengili ofilie needle, 
and the manner in which it is suspended. Jii 
the compass of China, the magnetic needle is 
seldom above an inch in length, and is less than 
a line in thickness. It is poised with great 
nicety, and is remarkably sensihle, or, in other 
word?, points .steadily towards the .‘^.inie portion 
of the heavens. This steadiness is accomplish- 
ed by the following contrivance : A piece of 
thin copper is strapi'icd round the centre of the 
needle. This copper is rivetted by its edges to 
the upper part of a small hemispherical cup, of 
the same metal, turned downwards. The cup 
so inverted serves as a socket to rcciive a steel 
pivot rising from a cavity made into a round 
piece of light wood nr cork, which thus forms 
the compass-box. The surfaces of the socket 
and pivot, intended to meet each other, arc 
)>pifectlv polished, to avoid, as much as jxia- 
sihle, afl friction. ^I'he cup has a proportion- 
ably broad margin, which, beside adding to iu 
weight, tends, from its horizontal |H)siiion, to 
keep the centre of gravity, ip all situations of 
the compass, nearly in coincidence with the 
centre of .suspension. The cavity, ip which 
the needle is thus .suspended, is in form cir- 
cular, and is little more than suiRcient to re- 
move the needle, cup, and pivot. Over this 
cavity is placed a thin piece of transparent talc, 
which prevents the needle from being a^ected’ 
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by Any molion of the external air; but permits 
the apparent motion of the former to be easily 
hserved. The small and short neeille of the 
Ctiinesc has a material advanta^ over those 
of the usual size in Kuro];)e, with regard to 
the inclination or dip towards the horizon; 
which, in the latter, requires that one extremity 
of the needle should be made so much heavier 
than the other as will counteract the magnetic 
attraction. This being ditferent in ditlercut 
parts of the world, the needle can only be ac- 
curately true at the place for which it had been 
constructed. But in short and light needles, 
suspended after the Chinese manner, the 
weight below the point (»f suspension is more 
than sulhcient to overcome the magnetic jxm er 
of the dip or inclination in all situations of the 
globe ; and therefore such needles will never 
deviate from their horizontal position/* 
COAIPASSKS, or Paiu op compasses, 
a mathematical instrument for describing cir- 
cles, measuring and dividing lines, or figures. 
Sec. 

The common compasses consist of two sharp- 
pointed branches rir legs of iron, sled, brass, or 
other metal, joined together at the ttjp by a 
rivet, about which they move as on a centre. 
Those com)>asses are of the best sort in which 
the pin or axle, on which the joint turns, is 
made of steel, and aKo half the joint itself, as 
the opposite metals wear more C((uullv: the 
points should also be made of hard steel, well 
polished; and the joint slioiild opcMi and shut 
w'itb a smooth, easy, and uniform inriiion. In 
some compasses, the points arc both fixed ; but 
in others, one is niatle to take out occa'^tonally, 
and a drawing-pen, or pencil, put in its place. 

There are in use compasses of various kinds 
and contrivances, adapted to the various pur- 
poses they are intended for; as, 

Companses of three Legs, or Tfiangtdar Com- 
passes ; the construction of which is like that 
of the common compasses, with the additioiiof 
a third leg or point, which has a motion every 
way. Their use is to take three |)oinls at once, 
and so to form triangles, and lay down three 
positions of a map to be copied at once. 

Beatn Compasses consist of a long straight 
beam or bar, carrying two brass cursors; one 
of these being hxed at one end, the other slid- 
ing along the beam, with a screw to fasten it 
on occasionally. To the cursors may be screw- 
ed |)ointe of any kind, whether steel, pencils, 
or the like, lo the Hxed cursor is sometimes 
applied an adjusting or micrometer screw, by 
which an extent is obtained to very great 
nicety. The beam compasses arc used to draw 
large circles, to take great extents, or the like. 
The construction of ocam compasses has been 
lately improved by Mr. Walton of Woolwich. 
Sec Gregory’s Mechanics, vol, ii. 

Bow Compasses, or Bows, arc a small sort of 

* compares, that shut up in a hoop, which 
serves for a handle. Their use is to describe 
arcs or circumferences with a very small radius. 
Caliher Compasses. See Caliber. 
Cylindrical and Spherical Compasses, con- 
sist four branches, joined in a centre, two of 
v/hi h are circular, and two flat, a little bent 


at the ends: their use is to take the diameter, 
thickness, nr caliber of round or cylindrlc 
bodies ; such as guns, pi|x*s, &c. 

Elliptic Compasses . — ^Thcir use is to draw ^ 
ellipses, or ovals of any kind ; they consist of a 
beam AB, Plate 46. fig. 6, about a foot long,bear- 
ing three cursors; to one of which may be screw- 
ed points ofany kind; to the bottom of the other 
two are rivetd two sliding dove-tails, adjusted 
in grooves made in the cross branches of the 
beam. The clove-tails having a motion every 
way, hy turning about the long branch, go 
backwards and forwards along the cross; so 
that when the beam has gone half way about, 
one of these will have moved the whole length 
of one of the branches, and when the beam has 
got quite round, the same dove-tail hASjrot back 
the whole length of the branch. The same 
may be said of the other dove-tail.— ATo/c, the 
distance between the two sliding dove-tails ia 
the distance between the two foci of the ellip- 
sis; so that by changing that distance, the 
ellijisis will be rounded or slenderer. Under 
tile ends of the branches of the cross are placed 
four steel points to keep it flist. The use of 
this compass is easy; by turning round the 
long branch, the ink pencil, or other point, 
w'ill draw the ellipsis required. Its figure 
siiows both its use and constrtieiion. 

German Compasses, have their legs a little 
bent outwards, towards the top; so that when 
shut, the points only meet, 

JIair Compasses are so contrived within sidi. 
by a small {uljusting screw lo one of the leg**, 
at> to take an extent to a hair’s breadth. 

Propoiitonul Compasses are those which 
joint lies, not at the end of the legs, but be- 
tween the points terminating each leg. These 
are either simple, or compound. In the former 
sort the centre, or place of the joint is fixed ; 
so that one pair of these serves only for om- 
proportion. 

Compound Proportional Compasses have the 
joint or centre moveable. They consist of tw 
parts or sides of brass, which lie upon each 
other so nicely as lo seem but one when they 
arc shut. Thc^« sides easily open, and move 
about the centre, which is itself moveable in » 
hollow canal ml through tlie greatest part ot 
their length. To this centre on each side is 
fixed a snding piece, of a small length, with a 
fine line drawn on it serving as an index, to be 
set against other lines or divisions placed upon 
the compasses on both sides. These lines are, 
1. Aline of lines; 2. a line of superficies, areas, 
or planes, the numbers on which answer to 
the squares of those on the line of lines; 3. a 
line of solids, the numbers on which answer 
to the cubes of those on the line of lines; 4. a 
line of circles, or rather of polygons to be in- 
scribed in circles. I'hese lines arc all unequally 
divided, the first three from 1 to SO, and th 
last from 6 to 20. The use of the first is to 
divide a line into any number of equal parts ; 
by the Sd and 3d arc found the sides of like 
planes or solids in any given proportion; iind 
ny the 4th, circles are divided into any niimbui 
ot equal parts, or any polygons inscribed 
them. See Plate 46. fig. 13. 
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Spring Compasses^ or Dividers, are made of 
hardened steel, with an arched head, which by 
its spring o|K*ns the legs ; the opening being di- 
rected by a circular screw fastened to one of the 
legs, let through the other^ and worked with a 
nut. 

COMPASSING THE KING’S DEAlli, 
in law. See Trkason. 

COMPASSION, in ethics, is that species of 
affection, which is excited either by the actual 
distress of its object, or by some impending 
calamity which appears inevitable. It is a be- 
nevolent sorrow at their sufferings or approach- 
ing misery. The elymolc^ of the word ex- 
presses tliis idea with strict propriety; as it 
signifies suffering with the object. ** Compas- 
sion,” says Dr. Cogan, ** is always connected 
with a disposition to relieve, and will always 
prompt to vigorous exertions, wherever there is 
a possibility of success ; unless some important 
considerations should render the endeavours 
improper or unjust. Compassion has no ne- 
cessary connection with the character of its ob- 
jects. Their distress is a sufficient excitement, 
it is frequently exercised upon the unworthy, 
whose reiterated imprudences or vicious con- 
duct, may have been the cause of their wretch- 
edness. l*rom the great extent and universality 
of this affection, it may justly be considered as 
a generic name, comprehentling several other 
.Elections which have a more specific applica- 
tion ; ns mercy, commiseration, pity, 3ro. 

To CoMPA^ssioK. V, c. (from the noun.) 
To pity; to commiserate (Shakspearc). 

COMPA'SSIONATE. a. (from compass- 
iiou,) Inclined to pity; merciful; tender 
{South), 

To CoMPA'ssiottATE. V, 0, (froiii the 
noun.) 'lo pity ; to commiserate {Ratvich). 

COMPA'SSIONATELY. ad. (from com- 
passionate.) Mercifullv; tenderly {Claren.). 

COMPATE'UNITY. s. {cai and palerni^ 
tas, I..at.) The relation of godfather to the per- 
son for whom he answers {Davies). 

^ COMPATIBILITY, s. (from compatible.) 
(Consistency; the power of coexisting with 
something else; agreement with any thing. 

COMPATIBL15. a. (corrupted, by pronun- 
ciation, from eompetible,) 1. Suitable to ; fit 
for; consistent with {Hale). Si. Consbtent; 
congruous: agreeable (/Irfionfe). 

COMPATIBLENESS, j. Consistency; 
agreement with any thing. 

COMPATIBI.Y. fld. Filly ; suitably. 
COMPATIENT. a. (can ind patior; Lat.) 
Suffering together. 

CO^lPA^'RIOT. s. (con and pafria, Lat.) 
One of the same country {Drummond). 

COMPE'ER. s. (compar, Equal ; 

companion; colleague; associate {Philips). 

Tq Compk^er. it. a. To be equal with; to 
mate (Shahpeare). 

.2b COMPEL. V. a. (compello, LsLtin.) I. 
To force to some act ; to oblige ; to constrain ; 
to urge irresistibly {Clarendon) , «. To take 
by force or violence (Skakspei&e). 3. To 
sei?e ; to overpower (Drnden). 

COMPb?LLABLE. a. (from cowpe/.) That 
may be forced. 
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CXJMPELL/VrriON. *. (frwm compel/o, 
Latin.) The style of address {Duppa). 

COMP£'LL£R.s. (fromcompe/.) He that 
forces another. 

CO'MPEND. s, (compendium f I^tin.) 
Abridgment; summary; epitome {JVatts). 

COMPENDI A^RIOCJS. a. {compendiarius, 
Latin.) Short; contracted; summary. 

COMPENDIO'SriT. r. (from compendia 
ous.) Shortness ; contracted brevity. 

COMPENDIOUS, a. (from compendium.) 
Short ; summary ; comprehensive (kVoodward). 

COMPE'NDIOUSLY. arf. Shortly; sum- 
marily ; in epitome {Hooker). 

COMPE'NDIOUSNESS. (from cowpen- 
dious.) Shortness; brevity (Bentley). 

COMPENDIUM. /(Lat.) Abridgment; 
summary; breviate (fFdtis). 

COMPE^NSABLK. a. (from compensate.) 
That may l>e reconipen^. 

To C(jMPE'NSATE. V. a. {compenso^ 
Latin.) To recoinjieiise ; to counterbalance; 
to countervail; to make amends for (Prior). 

COM PENS A'^nON-y. (from compensate.) 
Recompense; something equivalent (Drifden). 

Compensation, in horology, is a con- 
trivance in the pendulum of a clock, by means 
of which, while the expansion from increase of 
temperature depresses the centre of gravity of 
some of the vibrating parts, other parts are 
made to ascend nearer the centre of suspension, 
or else to draw up the pendulum^ so as to pre- 
serve the centre or oscillation of the compound 
pendulum at an invariable distance; and in 
consequence to keep all the vibrations to the 
same time. 

Com|>cn$ation pendulums have the |>art 
which expands upwards made either of brass 
or zinc, or some very expansible metal, while 
the descending parts are usually iron or steel, 
and sonic of these have leaves or machinery in 
their construction ; in others, the compensa- 
tion-part does not vibrate, but serves to alter 
the length of a simple )iciutuliiin ; and in others 
a fluid is used, most roininonly mercury. See 
Horology and Pendulum. 

Compensation (Balance), in horology, a 
contrivance, by means of which, the errors in 
the going of a waidi, occasioned by the varia- 
tion of temperature, may be correcterl or com- 
pensated by varying the diameter of the ba- 
lances. In a compensation balance, two dif- 
ferent kinds of matter are made use of that pos- 
sess different degrees of expansibility, lytd the 
pieces are so adjusted tliat their expansions 
shall compensate or balance each other. Tlte 
rinciptil compensations have been invented 
y Harrison, Berthoud, Chmmii^, Breguet, 
James Scott, P. Le Roy, Arnold, Emery, See. 

compensative, a. (from compensate,} 
Such as compensates or countervails. 

To COMPE'NSE. V. a. (compenso, Latin.) 
To coirij^nsate ; to be equivalent to ; to recom- 
pense (bacon). 

To COMPERE'NDINATE. o. a. (eompe- 
rendino, Lat.) To delay. 

COMPERENDINATION. a. (from c«m- 
perendinafe.) DeW; dilatoriness. 
COMPETENCE. Co^MPBTSNcy.r. (from 
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tBmpeient.) 1. Such a quantity of any thing at 
it tu^cient, without superfluity (Gow. q/* the 
Tongue). 2. A fortune equal to the convent* 
eocetoflife (Shakspeare), 3. The power or 
capacity of a jutJjge or court, for taking cog- 
nisance of an affair. 

CO'MPE'FENT. a. (compe/enr, Latin.) 1. 
Suitable} fit; adequate (Eucon). 2. Adapted 
to any purpose without defect or superfluity 
(//(Oot*er). 3. Reasonable} moderate (Alter.) ^ 
4. Qualified ; fit (Gov, qf the Tongue), 5. 
Consistent with; incident to (Locke), 

CCVMPKTENTLY. ad, (from competent.) 

1. Adequately $ properly (Denf/ey). 2. Rea- 
sonably; moderately (Jrotton), 

COMPETIBLIl. a. (competo^ Lat.) Suit- 
able to; consistent with (Hammond), 

COMPETIBLENESS. s, (from compe- 
iible.) Suitableness; fitness. 

COMPETl'TlON.r. (caw and petitio, JjiU) 
1. Rivalry; contest (Rogers), 2. Claim of 
more than one to one thing (Bacon), 

COMPETITOR, s, (con and petilor^ Lilt.) 
1. A rival (Rogers). 2, An opponent (Sh.) 

COMPURY, in botany, ace Symphy- 
tum. 

COMPIEGNE, a handsome town of 
France, in the de|)artinent of Oise and late 
province of the Isle of France, it is seated 
near an extensive forest, at the confluence of 
the Aisne and Oise. Here is a palace, in 
which the kings of France often resided. The 
Maid of Orleans was taken prisoner here in 
1430. It is 4d miles N.E. ot Paris. Lon 2. 
65 E. Lat. 4<). 25 N. 

C-OMPILATION. s. (from compilot I^t.) 

1 . A collection from various authors. 2, An 
assemblage: a coacervation (Wootkvard). 

To COMPPLE. V. a. (compilo, ljutin.) 1. 
To draw up from various authors. 2. To write; 
to compose (Temple), 3. To contain; to com- 
prise (Spenser). 

COMPPLEMENT. r. (from compile.) 
Coacervation; the act of heaping up (JFoiton), 

COMPPLER. s. (from compile,) A col- 
lector; one who frames a composition from 
various authors. 

COMPITALIA, or Compit a iiTr a, feasts 
held among the Romans in honour of the 
Lares, and Mania. 

During the celebration of these feasts, each 
family placed at the door of their house the 
statue of the goddess Mania: they also hung 
up at their doors figures of wool, representing 
men add women ; accompany! nz them with 
supplications that the I^ares and Mania would 
be contented with those figures, and spare the 
people of the house. 

Aa for slaves, in lieu of the figures of men, 
they offered balls or fleeces of wool. Servius 
Tullus ordered, that the slaves who assisted at 
the compitaUa should be free during the whole 
time of the feast. Augustus ordered the statues 
of the Lam, placed in the cross-ways, to be 
adorned with flowers twice a year. 

COMPLA'CENCE. Compla'cbncy. s, 
(cGvfplacentia. low Latin.) l. Pleasure; satis- 
faction; gratifieation (South), 9. The cause 
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of pleasure ; joy (Milton), 3. Civility ; com- 
plaisance (Clarendon), 

COMPLA'C£Ni\ a. (complacent ^ Latin.) 
Civil; affable; soft; complaisant. 

ToCOMPLA^IN. V. n, (complaindre, Fr.) 
1. To mention with sorrow or resentment ; to 
murmur; to lament (Dry den). 2, To in- 
form ^inst (Shakspeare), 

To CoMPL A'JN. V. a. To lament ; to bewail 
(Druden). 

COMPLA'INANT. s. (from complain.) 
One who urges a suit against another (Coi- 
tier). 

COMPLA^INER. s. One who complains ; 
alainenler; a murmurer (Gov, ofTor^e), 
COMPLA^INT. 5. (complaintct I^nch.) 

1. Representation of pains or injuries (M), 

2. The cause or subject of complaint (Stcf/f), 

3. A malady; a disease (Arbuthnot). 4, Re- 
monstrance against (Shakspeare). 

COMPLAiSA^NCE. s. (complaisance^ Fr.) 
Civility; desire of pleasing; act of adulation 
(Dry den. Prior). 

COMPLAISA'NT. a. (camplaisant, Fr.) 
Civil; desirous to please (Pope). 

COMPLAISA'NTLY. ad. Civilly; with 
desire to please ; ceremoniously (Pope), 
COMPLAlSA^NTNFBS.r. ((tom complain 
sant.) Civility ; compliance. 

To COMPLA'NATE. To Compla'he. 
V. a. (from planus ^ I^tin.) To level; to reduce 
to a flat surface (Denham). 
CCVMPLEMENT. s. (complementumXoLi.) 

1. Perfection; fulness; completion (Hooker), 

2. Complete set ; complete provision ; the full 
quantity or number (Prior), 3. Adscititious 
circumstances; apjiendage (Shakspeare), 

Complement (Arithmetical). See Arith- 
metical. 

Complement of life, a term much 
used, ii\ the doctriue of life annuities, by De 
Moivre; according to him, it denotes the num- 
ber of years which a given life wants of 86, 
this being the age which he considered as the 
utmost probable extent of life. So 56 is the 
complement of 30, and 30 is the complement 
of 65. 

Complement, in astronomy, the distance 
of a star from the zenith ; or the arch compre>* 
hendedrbetween the place of the star above the 
horizon and the zenith. 

Complement, in geometry, is what re- 
mains of a quadrant of a circle, or of after 
any certain arch has been taken away (rom it. 
The sine of the complement of an arch is call- 
ed the cosine, and that of the tangent, the co- 
taimnt, drc. 

Complement op an interval, in 
music, that which it wants of an octave. 

Complements op a parallelo- 
gram, are the two smaller parallelograms 
made by drawing two right lines Uirough a 
point in the diagonal: and parallel to the sida 
of a parallelogram. In every parallelograui 
these complements are equal. 

complete, a. (completus, Latin.) 1 
Perfect; full; having no deficiwicies (Hooker) 
8. FiniAed; ended; concluded (Friar). 
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To Comple'te. f. a, (from the noun.) To 
perfect; 10 finish {Walton), 
COMPLE'l’KLY. ad, (from complete,) 
Fully; perfecily {iSivift), 
COMPLE'fKMENr. s. {eompletemenf^ 
French.) The act of completic^ {Dnfden), 
COMPLETENESS. 5. (iwm complete,) 
Perfection ; the state of beiiis; complete. 

COMPLETION. 8, (from complete.) 1. 
Accoinplishment; act of fulfilling {South). 2. 
Utmost height ; perfect state {Pope), 
CO'MPLEX. a, {cotnplexus, Lat.) Compo- 
site of many pans ; not simple ( Locke), 
Complex terms^ or ideas, in logic, are 
such as are com^xnindcil of several simple 
ones. 

Complex ideas are often considered as single 
and distinct beings, though they may be uiude 
up of several simple ideas, as a'body, a spirit, 
a horse, a flower: but when several of these 
ideas of a diflerent kind arc joined together, 
which arc wont to be considered as distinct, 
single being^s, they are called a compounded 
idea, whether these united ideas be simple or 
complex. Complex ideas, however compound- 
ed and rccoin pounded, though their number 
he infinite, and their* variety endless, may be 
all reduced under these three heads, modes, 
substances, and relations. 

Complex proposition, is cither that 
whicii has at least one of its terms complex, or 
such as contains several ineinhers, as causal 
propositions; or it is several ideas oflerliig tiicm- 
bcUcs to our thoughts at once, whereby we are 
led to aflirm the same thing of dificrentohiecis, 
or diflerent things of the same object. Thus, 
God is infinitely wise, and infinitely powerful. 
In like manner, in the proposition, ** Neither 
kings nor people are exemul from death.'* 
Co^MPLEX. 8. (from tlic adjective.) Com- 
plication; collection iSoiith). 

COMPLE'XEDNESS. s. (from complex,) 
l^omplication ; involution of many particular 
parts in one integral {Locke). 

COMPLE'XION. s, {camplexlot Uilin.) 1. 
The enclosure or involution of one thing in 
another {IVath), 2. The colour of tlie e.x- 
ternal parts of any body {Davies), S, The 
tcin|[>crature of the body \Drydeii). 

Comfll'xiok, a term technically denoting 
the temperament, habitude, and natural dis- 
position of the body ; but popularly signifying 
the colour of the face and sKin. Few subjects 
have enga^d the attention of namralists more 
than the diversities among the human species, 
among which tliat of emour is the most re- 
markable. The great diflcrcnces In this respect 
have, given occasion to several authors to assert, 
that me whole human race have not sprung 
from one original; but that as many diflerent 
'ipecies of men were at first created ar^here arc 
now di&rent colours to be found among them. 
It remains, in reality, a matter of no small dif- 
ficulty to account for the remarkable varluions 
of colour that are to be found among diflerent 
nations. Or, Hunter, who considered tlie 
matter more accurately than has commonly 
been 'toe, dfttermiues absolutely against any 
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Specific difierence anion^ mankind. He 
troduces his subiect liy (^serving, that when 
the question has been agitated, whether all the 
human race constituted only one species or not, 
much confusion has arisen from the sense in 
which the term species has been adopted. ^ He 
therefore thinks it necessary to set out with a 
definition of the term. He includes under the 
same species all those animals which produce 
is.suc capable of |)ropagating others resembling 
the original stoclc from wdicnce they sprung. 
This defiiiiLion he illustrates by having recourse 
to the human species as an example. And in 
this sense of the term he concludes, that all of 
them are to be considered as belonging to the 
same species. And as, in the case of plants, 
one species comprehends several varieties de- 
pending upon clininie, soil, culture, and similar 
accidents ; so he considers the diversities of the 
human race to be merely varieties oF the same 
species, produced by natural causes. 

Upon the whole, colour and figure may be 
styled habits of the body. Like other habits, 
lliey are created, not by great and sudden im- 
pressions, but by continual and almost iiniunr- 
ceptible touches. Of habits, botli of mind and 
body, nations are susceptible as well as indi- 
viduals. They are transmitted to the oftspring, 
and anginented by inheritance. Long in grow- 
ing to maturity, national features, like national 
manners, become fixed only after a succession 
of ages. They become, however, lixetl at Iasi; 
and if we can ascertain any effect produced by 
a given state of weather or of climate, it re- 
quires only Tcpcliuon during a suflicient length 
of time, to augment and impress it with a per- 
manent character. The sanguine countenance 
will, for this reason, l>e perpetual in the high- 
c>t latitihles of the temperate zmie; and we 
shall always find the swarthy, the olive, the 
tawny, and the black, as we descend to llie 
south. See farther, the article Homo. 

COMPLK'XIONAL. <i. (from complexion.) 
Depending on the complexion or temperament 
of trie body {Pit/des). 

■ COMPLEXION ALLY. ad. by complex- 
ion {Drown). 

COMPLEXLY, fld. {from complex,) In x 
complex manner; not simply. 

COMPLE'Xyh>S. s. (from complex.) The 
stale of being complex. 

COMPLEXUEE. (from complex.) Tlte 
involution of one thing with others. 

COM PLEXUS, {complexns^ from cow- 
plectoTf to comprise.) A nuiscle situated on the 
back part of the neck, that draws the head 
backwards, and to one side ; and yrhen both 
act, tliey draw the liead directly backward. 
It arises from the transverse processes of the 
^'cii superior vertebrne of the back, and four 
inferior of the neck, by as many distinct ten- 
dinous origins ;.iii its ascent it receive.^ a fleshy 
slip from the spinous process of the first verte- 
bra? of the back : from these different origins 
it runs upwards, and is everywhere iirtermixed 
with tendinous fibres. It 1s inserted, tendi- 
nous and fleshy, into the inferior edge of the 
protuberance in the middle of the oa.ocpipitb. 
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fttid iAlo si part of the curved hue that runs for* 
tvarda from that protuberance. 

, COMPLl'ANCE* (from comply.) I. 
The act of yielding to any desire or demand ; 
according; submission (Hogm). 2. A dis- 
position to yield to others {iJlarendon). 

COMPLIANT, a. (from comply.) J. 
Yielding bending (Milion), 2. Civil ; com- 
plaisant. 

To CO'M PLICATE, v. a. (romplicot Lat.) 
J.To entangle one with another; to join; to 
involve mutually (Tillotson). 2. To unite by 
involution of parts (Boyle). 3. To form by 
complication; to form by the union of several 
parts into one integral (Locke). 

Co^MPMCATb. o. (from the verb.) Com- 
pounded of a mulliplicitv of ixirts (IP'atts). 

CCPAIPLICATENKSS. s. (from cowp/f- 
cate.) The state of being complicated ; intri- 
cacy; perplexity (//a/e). 

^■0MPL1CAT10N^ s. (from complicate.) 

1. Tlie^act of involving one thing in another. 

2. 'riie state of being involved one in another 
(ffllkm). 3. The integral coihsisting of many 
things involved, perplexed, and united (/Fo/Zs). 

CO'MPLICL. s. (Fr. from comple.\\ l^tin.) 
One who is united with others in an ill design; 
a coiifeilerate (Clarendon), 

COMIMJ'Kll. Sk (from comply.) A man of 
an easy temper i Swift). 

ayMPLIMENT. s. (compliment, Fr.) An 
act or expresbion of civility, usually understood 
p) mean less rhau it declares (Sidney). 

To CoMPLiMF/jfT. V. a. (from the noiin.) 
To sooth with expressions of respect ; to flat- 
ter; to uraise (Prior). 

To CoMi*LiM£'NT. V* n. To use ceremo- 
nious or adulatory language (Pope). 

C0.V1PLL\JE>NTAL. «. (from compli- 
ment.) Expressive of respect or civility CZFb//o«)» 

COxMPLIME'NTALLY. ad. In the na- 


COMPO'RTANCE. s. (from compttrt,) 
Behafiour; gesture of ceremony (Spenser). 

COMPO'ia’MENT. *•: (from compart.) 
Behaviour; mien ; demeanour (Addison). 

COMPOb MENTIS. See Non com- 
pos. 

To COMPO'SE. r. a. (vomposcr, French.) 
1. To form a uiass by joining dilfercnt ihiup 
together (Sprat). 2. To place any thing iii 
its proper form and method (Dry den). 3. To 
dispose ; to put in the proper stue for any pur- 
pose (Clarendon). 4. To put together a dis- 
course or sentence; to write as an author 
(Uookn). To constitute by being parts of 
a whole (fFitlfs). (i. To calm; to quiet 
(Clarendon). 7. To adjust the mind to any 
business (Duppa). 8. To adjust; to settle: 
as, to com|K)sc a difference, ()% (With print- 
ers.) To arrange the letters. 10. (In nuisick.) 
To form a tunc from the diflereut niu.sicul 
notes. 

. CO.MPCySED. parlicip, c.rulm ; serious; 
even ; sedate (Addison). 

COMP()'SEl)LY. ad. Calmly; seriously; 
sedately ( Clarendon ) . 

COMPO^KDNESS. r. Sodatencss ; calm* 
ness; tranquillity (\orrh), 

COMPO'.SI*'U. s. (from cnmposci) 1. An 
author; a writer (Milton). 2. lie that adapts 
the inusick to words (Pewr/mw). 

COMPO'blT/E, or Compo'siti. The 
name of the twenty-first order in the fraguiciils 
of a natural method in Janndiis's Philos. 
Botan. : the forty-ninth of the natural orders 
in his (Zen. PI. in Uoven’s System, and others. 
Compribiug the plants with compound 
flowers. 

COMPOSITE ORDER, In architecture^ 
the last of the five ortlers of columns ; so call- 
ed, lieciuise its capital is composed out of those 
of the other orders. See Capital. 


ture of a compliment; civilly (Broome). 

CO'MPLIMENTER. s. (fromcw«p/iiBc/i(.) 
One given to compliments ; a flatterer. 

CO'MPIANE. s. (compline, Fr.) The last 
qct of worship at night (Spenser). 

To COMPLCyRE* V. n, (comploro, Latin.) 
To make lamentation logetlKT. 

COMPLCXr. s, (French.) A confederacy in 
some secret crime ; a con'«piracy (Shakspeare), 
To CpMPLQ'T. V. a. (from fte uoiiii.) To 
fiiriii 4 plot ; to conspire (Pope), 

^.COM PLOTTER. (from contploL) A 
coiii^pirator; one joined in a plqt (Druden), 

• COxMPLUTONSIAN BIBLE. See Bi- 
bles (Greek). 

• 7b COMPLY'. V, n, (enmplier, Fr.) To 
yield to ; to ft obsequious to (TUlofson). 

COMPCyNENT. a, (enmponens, 

That coostitntes' a coiuiKuiud body (Newton), 
To COMKPRT. e. «. (compor/cr, Fr.) To 
agree; to suit (Donne)*, 

To Comport, v. a. 1. To bear ; to endure 
(Daniel). To behave; to ciirj-y (Conjgreve). 

Compo'bt. s, (from the verb.) Behaviour; 
conduct; doanner of acting (Tayhr}, 
COMPO'RTABLR a. (from compo^l*) 
Consistent : pot contradictory 


This order, though it has many admirers, 
must be pronounced defective, fur it is in most 
res[x;cts so similar to the Corinthian, that even 
a good judge can scarcely distinguish the one 
from the other ; while the merest novice in 
architecture can at once distinguish the I'uscan 
from the Doric, and the Ionic from the Co- 
rinthian. The composite may, uerhaus, b* 
best distinguished from the Corintniaii ny the 
volutes, wnich in tlie' former order resemble 
those of the Ionic ; the Corinthian capital has 
three tiers of leaves, the composite two. This 
order had its origin among the ancient Ro- 
insdiSy hs general pro)K)rtion9 follow: tliB 
height of the entire order is divided into five 
equal parts, one of which is appropriated for 
the height of the pedestal, and the remaining 
four,- for the column and entablature. These 
four parts being again divided into six | one is 
for inc entablature, and the remaining five 
for the height of the column, including its bcr.e 
and capital. The height of the column is di- 
vided into 10 equal .patfis, one of which is given 
to the inferior diameter. The bare is 30 mi- 
nutes, the capital 70 ia height, adorned with 
acanthus leaves, and volutes, drawn by the 
saute aicthod as those of the loni^: and the 
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plan of ihe capital is the same with that of (he 
• Corinthian onler. ^ # 

The soilit of the corona is divided into square 
compartments cut out of the solid, decorated 
with roses whose relief must not project more 
than the borders which inclose them. ^ In rich 
compositions, the soffits of the niddiilioiis arc 
also ornamented ; but their relief is not to ex- 
ceed the horizontal surface, which would 
greatly injure the effect of the moclillion, and 
render the ap))earance of the profile of the en- 
tablature less pleasing. 

Composite, in general, denotes something 
compounderl, or made up of several others 
united together: thus, composite numbers, arc 
such as ciin be measured exactly by a number 
exceeding unity j as 6 by 2 or 3, or 10 by 5, 
so that 4 is the lowest composite number. 
Composite numbers, between themselves, arc 
those which have some common measure be- 
sides unity ; as 12 and 16, as being both mea- 
sured by 3. 

COMPOSITION, s. (composiiio, Latin.) 
I. The act of forming an integral pf various 
dissimilar parte (Bacon, Temple), 2. The act 
of bringing simple ideas into complication : 
opposed to analysis (Newton). 3. A mass 
formed by mingling different ingredients 
(Swift). 4. The state of being com)3ounded ; 
upion ^ conjunction; combination (IFatts). 
5. The arran^ment of various figures in a 
picture (Dryaen). 6. Written work (Addison). 
7. Adjustmeut; reguhiion (Ben Jonson), 8. 
Compact; agreement (JVallcr). Q. The act 
of dischaiging a debt by paying part ; the sum 
paid. 10. Consistency; coi^ruity (Shak^ 
speare). 11 . (In grammar.) 'Hie joining of 
two words together^ or the prefixing a particle 
to another word, to augment, diminish, or 
change its signification. 12. A certain method 
of demonstration in mathematicks, which is 
the reverse of the analytical method, or of re- 
solution (Harris). See Analysis. 

Composition (Forsyth's) FOR decayed 
TREES. See Compost. 

COMPQSITION AND RESOLUTION OF 
FORCES. See Parallelogram of 

FORCES. 

Composition, in music, the art of com- 
posing not only an agreeable air; but also a 
great many airs in .su^ a manner that, when 
heard at the same time, they may, united, pro- 
duce an effect agreeable and delightful to the 
hearers. A 'complete knowledge of the rules 
of melocly and harmony is the foundation of 
composition. It is absolutely necessary to 
know in what manner chords shdtdd be filled, 
how to prepare and resolve dissonances, to find 
the funoamcmtal bass, and to put in practice all 
. lithe oth^r minutiae' of elciueOtary knowledge ; 
but with the mechanical rules of. harinony 
alone« one is by no means better qualified to 
understand art, and operate in the practice 
of composition, than to form himself for elo- 
quence upon all ihe rhetorical precepts exhibit* 
w in grammar. We need not say, that besides 
this, It is necessary to understand the genius and 
eompass of voices and instruments; to judge 
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what arrs maybe of easy, and what of difficulty 
execution ; to observe what will, and what will 
not, be productive of any effect ; to feel thq 
character of different movements, as well a» 
that of different modulations, that both may her 
always suitably applied ; to know the different 
rules established by convention, bymste, by 
caprice, or by pcdantiy, as fugues, ynitations, 
or pieces where the subject is confined to uni* 
form laws in its barinoiiy, melody, rithmus, 
&c. All these acquisitions are still no more 
than preparatives for composition: but the 
composer must find in his own genius the 
sources of beautiful melody, of sublime har-t 
niony, tiic picturc^uc, aim the expressive in 
music ; be must, in short, he cupuole of per- 
ceiving, and of forming, the order of the wnol4 
piece ; to follow the relations and aptitudes of 
which it is susceptible in every kind ; to infiann! 
his soul with the spirit and enfhusiosm of the 
|>oet, rather than childishly amuse himself 
with pinning in harmony, or adapting the 
music in each particular word. With these 
views we shall not attempt to prescribe rules 
for composition, since a volume of directions 
would be of small uiilily, except to those who 
are possessed of musical genius : such we refer 
to D'Alembert's Theory of Music, a translation 
of which, with some valuable annotations, 
may be found under the article music, in the 
English Encyclopaedia. Other concise re- 
marks will be given, at the articles Counter- 
point, Descant, Harmony, Mu$ic,&:c. 
in this work. 

The name of composition is, likewise, given 
to such ))icces of music as are formed according 
to the rules of the art. For this reason, duetts, 
trios, qunrtcttos, &c. are called impositions. 

A few years ago, a German invented an in- 
strument lor corn|X>scrs : it consists of an harp*- 
sichord, which by certain machinery added to 
it, notes down any air while a person is playing 
it. Were this instrument accurate in practice, 
it would be of great advanta^ to composers, as 
they would by it be enable, when hurried 
away by the fervour of their im^ination, to 
presen e what had received a (leemig existence^ 
and what it would otherwise be impossible for 
them to remember. But it has not yet been 
found so useful as its inventor expected. It is 
described in Mtrn. Acad. Bcrol. 1773. ^ 
Composition OF proportion, is wheA 
of four proportionals, the sum of the Ist and 
2d, is to the 2(1, as the sum of the 3d and 4th; 
is to the 4th. Sec Proportionals. 

Composition , OF RATIOS, in arithmeiio , 
and algebra, is performed by iqultiplying the 
quantities or exponents of two or more rating 
together; the produce is then said to be com; 
pounded of the ratios whose com|)Onents wete 
multiplied. Tims if the quantities or' expo- 
nents of the ratios atob, eXo d^e Xoft be mul- 
tiplied, we sl&U have 

And thetatio acetoldft is then said to bb 
compounded of the several ratios ato h, c to 
d, e toft &c. Thus also the hdio of 10 
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is compound^ of the ratio 2 to 3, aftd of B 
to 4 ; for ) X t il- This is often called ad* 
dition of ratioii. 

COMFO^SITIVE. a. Compounded; or, 
having the power of comiioutiding. 

COMPO'SITOR. f. (from compose.) He 
that arranges and adjusts ^e types in printing. 

COMroST, in/ botany, garden manure : 
such earthy and saline, or other substances, as 
in a state of combination constitute the means 
of improving a soil for the growth of garden- 
plants. 

As almost all sorts of plants and vegetables, 
though thev succeed better in some kinds of 
soil than others, grow well in mould, which is 
duly impregnated with vegetable materials, it 
is not necessary to have rcimurse to the pre|)a- 
ration of such substances as are tedious and 
troublesome in their mode of composition, ex- 
ceiit for particular plants, whether of the escu- 
lent, flower, shrub, or tree kinds. 

For the purpose of improving the condition 
of garden grounds in general, the substances 
should be suited to their particular qualities 
and properties ; as where they are of a light, 
loose, gravelly, or sandy nature ; the applica- 
tion of I^my and other sorts of heavy earthy 
matters in combination with well rotted dung, 
will be beneficial ; while such as are of a heavy, 
clayey, or loamy Mnd, will be greatly amelior- 
ated by the use of light sandy earth, scrapings 
of roads, sea-sand, ashes, the reduced bark of 
hot-b^s, sawdust, and other decayed ligneous 
materials, with a proper proportion oi good 
rotten dung. 

Most of the esculent sorts of plants succeed 
perfectly in good vegetable mould of moderate 
udhesioii, such as is met with in gardens that 
have been some time under cultivation. 

Some particular sorts of plants require such* 
as is loose and light, as those of the moist bul- 
bous-rooted tribes; others, such as is dry, 
sandy, or calcareous, as those of the more suc- 
culent kinds; and that of the rich, loamy de-- 
scription, is in gener.al well adapted to the 
growth of most sorts of trees and shrubby 
lants ; and earthy compositions of the boggy 
ind are suited to the raising of particular sorts 
of plants and flowers. 

The composts most usually employed for the 
more tender curious plants in pots, tubs, and 
hot- beds, are for the less delicate kinds, such as 
are constituted of fresh maiden earth taken 
from old pasture ground, of a light but rich 
mouldy quality inclining to loam. In forming 
\ h, th(i top spit or turf should only be taken ; Ur 
which should be added a third or fourth part 
of thoroughly rotten dung, the whole being laid 
in a long heap or ridge, thtas feet high, in a 
situation exposed to the sun and air for seve- 
ral months, and turned over ^asionally, that 
the mass may ba converted int6 mould', anch 
Materials properly incorporated together. 
Where good pasture earth cannot be procured,- 
a quantity of good garden mould will answer ; ■ 
adding one-third or fourth psurt of rotten clung, 
as that of old hot beds ; and where the soil if 
wilier ^stiflT nahfftf about a fourth. part of 
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seO-iahd at the same time, or of ashes, drll^, of 
rotterf tan, the whole being thrown up in d 
he4ip for five or six months ; but the longer the 
better, it being often stirred up and stirred over; 
For plants that rerpure light, loose mould, 

mou^or that of a garden, and abo^mie-third 
of sancl and rotten dung; the whole being form- 
ed into a heap in the same way as the preying. 

* Where a soft, loose, rich earth is^ required, ’ 
composts of good, light, rich garden, or ^sture ' 
earth, rotten tanner's bark, or rotten earthen 
wood, sawdust, tree-leaves, rotten dung, and a 
small portion of sand, may be used after being 
well blended together. 

If dry rubbishy soils be wanted, composts 
formed of one-half of perfectly light garden or 
pasture mould, and one-lialf of sea-sand or road 
soil, and a little screened lime-rubbish, thti ' 
whole laid in a heap for some months, and ' 
turned over two or three times and well mixed, 
niny be had recourse to. 

Where the heavier sorts of composts ard 
wanted, they may be prepared from fresh 
loamy earth of a common or any dry pasture ' 
ground, where the soil is of a soft and moder- 
ately friable nature, taking the uppermost spit, 
sward and all, chopping it to bits, and adding 
rotten dung as above ; which after lying in a 
ridge or heap twelve or fifteen months in order 
that the sward may rot, and being frequently* 
turned over, to break the lumps and mix thef 
parts well together, may be made use of with 
success. 

Where the culture of flowers is intended, 
composts of different sorts may be formed 
thus : 

For auriculas ; of light earth from pasture 
round, the top-spit with the sward ancl neat’s 
ung, of each about an equal portion, and 
about half this quantity of drift or sea-sand, 
and when it can be had, a little rotten willow^ 
earth, or any rotten earthy wood, or old rotten 
tan or saw dust, the whole formed into a heap 
for several months^ and often turned over. 
This compost is also appropriate to Ctioations^ 
ranunculuses, and anemones : which neverthe- 
less often blow well in common, rich, light, 
gulden earth. 

' For hyacinths, composts formed of neat's 
dung ana drift-sand, each an equal proportion $ 
and half the quantity of old rotten tan, are very 
useful. When it can be easily procured, the 
same portion of rotten leaves of trees, or a little 
more rotten bark, and a proportionate quantity 
of light earth, from a pasture or a carclen mof 
be used ; the whole well mixed and frequently 
turned; to lie together for at least a year. ^ 

* Composts should always be foriried in an 
open, exposed place, free to the influence or 
the' sun, air, rains, frosts, and showers ; and the 
ingredients should be mixed in heaps extended 
ihlength like a ridge, about a yard in thickness, 
turned over frequently from bottom to top,' 
Ulai eveiy - part ntay equally participate in tns? 
changes of the atmosphere. 

These eofhposts when used should not be 
loraenedi eitei^^for some particular purpose^aa 

!2 S 
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wenitencd above; the best general method 
being to break them only into a coarse mould 
with the spade and hands. 

Under the article Compost, we ought to 
mention Mr. Forsyth’s celebrated composition 
for the preservation of fruit and forest trees, 
for which, upon an exauiinatioii of its efficacy. 
May 11, 1791 f his majesty granted the in- 
ventor a reward, in consequence of his dis- 
closure of the secret. The directions for this 
eompositioii are as follow: 

Take one bushel of fresh cow-dung, half a 
bushel of linie-rubbisli of old buildings (that 
from the cielings of rouuis is preferable), half 
a bushel of wood-ashcs, and a sixteenth part of 
a bushel of pit or rivCT sand. The three bust 
articles are to be sifted fine before they arc 
mbced ; then Work them well together with a 
spade, and aftenvards with a wWlen beater, 
until the stuff is very smooth, like fine plaister 
used for the ctclings of rooms. 

The composition being thus made, c«we ninst 
be taken to prepare the tree pro))erly for its ap- 
plication, by cutting away all the dead, de- 
cayed, and injured part, till you come to the 
fresh sound wood ; leaving the surface of the 
wood very smooth, and rounding oflf the edges 
of the bark with a draw knife, or other instru- 
ment, perfectly smooth, which must be parti- 
cularly attended to; then lay on the plaister, 
ibout one-eighth of an inch thick, all over the 
part where the wood or bark has been 10 tut 
away, finishing off the edges as thin as possi- 
ble. Tlien take a quantity of dry powder of 
wood-aslies, mixed with a sixth ijurt of the 
aoine' quantity of the ashes of burnt bones ; put 
it into a tin-box, with holes in the top, and 
•hake the powder on the surface of the plaister, 
till the whole is covered over widi it, letting it 
remain for half an hour, to alraotb the nioist- 
vre ; then apply more powder, rubbing it on 
gently with the band, and repeating the appli- 
cation of the |)owder, till the whole plaister 
becomes a dry smooth surface. 

All the trees cut down near the ground 
•hould have the^ surface made quite smooth, 
rounding it off in a small degree, as before 
mentioned ; and the dry powder, directed to be 
nsed afterwards, should have an equal quantity 
of alabaster mixed with it, in onler the letter 
to resist the dripping of trees, and heavy rains. 

If any of the composition be left for a future 
occasion, it should be keiii in a tub, or otlier 
vessel, and urine of any kind poured on it, so 
as to coyer the surface, otherwise the atmo 
f ihere will greatly hurt the efficacy of the ap- 
plication. Where linie-rubbish of old build- 
ings cannot be easily got, tyke powder^ chalk 
or common lime, after having been slaked for 
at least a month. 

This composition should be applied with a 
painter’s brusli, being itself of the consistency 
of paint: and if the tree be hollow, all the 
rotten, loose, and dead part must be scoop^ 
out, down to the solid wood of the truuk, the 
•vrface being mi|de smooth. 

To Co^MPOST. a. a. To manure (&con). 
COM^STEI^LiAf or St. Iacq 01 Com- 
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po'STELLA, the capital of Galicia, in SpaniTr 
It is the see of an archbishop, and the seat of 
an nniversity. Here are a great number or 
monasteries for boffi sexes. Great quantities 
of pilgrims resort to the church of St. to 
pay their devotions to St. James the Lass, 
whom they imagine to have been buried here. 

It is Tib miles N . W. of Madrid. Lat. 42. b2 N . 
Lon. 8. 17 W. 

CoMPOSTELLA (New), the principal town 
of Xulisco, in New Spain^ America, it was 
built ill 1531. Lat. 21. 20 N. Lon. 109. 

42 W. 

COMP(ySTURR.j. (from compost.) Soil ; 
manure: not used (Stiakspeare). 

COMPO'SUllE. s. (from compose.) 1. Thd 
act of com;)Osing or inditing (A'ing Charles). 

2. Arrangement j combiiiatioii ; order (//e/t/- 
er). 3. The form arising from the disposition 
of the various parts {CrasHaw). 4. Frame » 
make (Sliakspeare). 5. Adjustment {W^tlon). 

6. Composition; framed discourse 
huru )4 7. Sedateness; calmness; irauquillity 
{Milton). 8. Agreement ; eompositioii set- 
tlement of differences {Milton). 

COMPOTA^riON.s. {compotaiio, Latin.) 
The act of drinking together (Philips). 

To COMFCyUND. v. a. (compono, Latin.) 

1. To mingle many ingredients together. 2.. 
To form by uniting various parts (Boyle). 3. 
To mingle in different positions ; to combine 
(Addison). 4. To form one word from two or 
more words; as daylight fiotii day and light 
(Haleigh)^ b. To compose by being united 
IShakspeare). (5. To adjust a difference by 
some reccksion from the rigour of claiiiis 
(Bacon) > 1. To discharge a debt by paying 
only part. 

To CoMPo'uND. r. n. 1. To come to terms 
of agreement, by abating something of the first 
demand ( Dry den) . 2. To bargain in the lump 
(Shokspvare) . 3 . To conic to terms, by grant- 
ing something on each side (Carew). 4. To 
determine : not in use (Shakspeare). 

Co'MPOUNO. a. (from the verb.) 1. Formed 
out of many ingredients ; not simple (Bacon)^ 

3. Composed of two or more woitn (Pope). 

Compound, (compositus.) In bouny. 

Stem, dividing into branchy; leaf, connecting 
several leaflets on one petiole, which in this 
case is called a common petiole ; ffqwer, a spe- 
cies of aggregate flower, containing several 
fforeu, enclosed in a cummon perianth, and on 
a common receptacle; with tne anthers con- 
nected in Q cylinder; as in the class syngencsia; 
raceme, composed of several racemules, or 
small racemes ; spike, composed of several 
spicules or ipikelets; corymb, formed of se- 
veral small corymbs; umbel, having all the 
mys nr peduncles bearing umbellulcs, or small 
umbels, at the top ; frocufication, consisting of 
several confluent flotets ; opposed to simple. 
Compound numbers. See Compo- 

StTB. 

Compound interest. See Interest. 

Compound PROPORTION. See Arith- 
metic. 

Compound quanxitibe, m alREbrejr, 
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snch as are cooipo?^ of terms joineil by tbe 
signs -|-or—. Thus 2ii+^— r, and + 
9 jsy^ are compound ijuantities. 

Compound, or ComVounoed ratio. 
See Composition of ratios. 

Co^MPOUND. a. The mass formed by the 
union of many ingredients {South), 

COMWJ'UNDABLE. u. Capable of being 
compounded. 

COMFCyCNDER. s, (from to compound,) 

1. One who endeavour^ to bring parties to 
terms of ajgrecment (iSVi;//?}. 2. A iiiiiigler; 
one who mixes bodies. 

TbCOMPRHHE'ND. v,a. (eomprchondo^ 
1, To comprise; to include (/^ry den). 

2. 'J <) contain in the mind ; to conceive ; to 
understciiid ( tFallcr ) . 

C()MPREHE'NSIRLE. «. {comprchenn- 
Fr.) 1. liucHigible; conceivable (Aode). 
2. Possible to be comprised (Bacon), 

COMPRHIIE'NSIBLY. ad. VVith great 
power of signification or understanding ; with 
great extent of sense. 

COMPREHE^NSION. .t. (comprehenm, 
J.at.) 1. The act or quality of comprising or 
containing; inclusion (itookcr). 2.. Sum- 
mary; epitome; compendium (ilogcrg). 3. 
knowledge; capacity; power of tlicmindto 
admit many ideas at once (Drydcn). 

Comprehension, in English church- 
history, <lciioics a scheme pro[)osed by sir Or- 
lando Bridgman in l6(i7-8, for relaxing the 
terms of conformity in behalf of protestant dis- 
senters, and admitting them into the commu- 
iiion of tlvr chureh. A hiil for this pur|)Ose 
was drawn up by lord chief-bnron Hale, but 
disallowed. The attempt was rcnew’id by 
'J'illotson and Stillingflect in 1^74, and the 
terms were settled to the siitisfiiction of the 
nonconformists ; but the bishops refused tlieir 
assent. This scheme was likewise re\ivetl 
again immediately afler the Revolution; the 
kiiig and queen expressed their desire of an 
union : however, the design failed after two 
attenmts; and the act of toleration wasob- 
tainoci. 

Comprehension, in metaphysics, is that 
act of the mind whereby it apprehends or 
knows any object that is presented to it, on all 
the sides whereon it is capable of (leing appre- 
hended or known. To comprehend a thing is 
defined by the schoohnen, mm aiiquam lotam 
at tataliter eognoscere, 

CoMPREHeNSfON, in rhetoric, a trope or 
figure whereby the name of a whole is put for 
a part ; or that of a part for a whole ; or a de- 
finite nudiber of any thing for an indefinite. 

COMPREHE'NSIVK a. (from, compre- 
hend.) 1. Having the power to comprehend or 
understand many things at bnce (Pope). 2. 
Having the quality of comprising much ; com- 
pendious; extensive (i9pra/). 

COMPREHE'NSIVELY. ad. In a com- 
prehensive manner. 

COMPREHE'NSIVENESS. s. The qua- 
lily of including much in a few words or nar- 
row compass (3ddison). 

T$ yOMPRE^. V. ff. (compresiuif Lat.) 


1. To force into a narrow compass. 2. To 
embrace (Pope). 

Compress, in surgery, a bolster of soft 
linen cloth, folded in several doubles, fhe- 
quently applied to cover a plaster, in order not 
only to preserve the part from the external air, 
but also tlie better to retain the dressings, or 
medicines. See Surgert. 

Compressed, or Flatted, (camprrrsus.) 
In botany. Applied to a stem, which has th« 
two opposite sides plane or flat ; to a leaf, 
which IS pulpy, with the sides more flatted 
than the disk. Opposed to depressed. Ap- 
plied to a silique which has the op|K)site sides 
approaching to each other. 

COMFRESSIBPLITY. s. (from compressi- 
hle.) The quality of admitting to be brought by 
force into a narrower compass. 

CO.MPRE'SSIBLE. a. (from compress.) 
Yielding to pressure, so as that one part is 
brought nearer to another (Ckeyne). 

COMIWSSIBLENESS. s. (from comf 
pressiblc.) Ciriability of being pressed close. 

COMPRESSION, r.. {compression Latin.) 
The act of bringing the parts of anybody nearer 
to each other by violence {Bacon. Newton), 

('OMPRRSSION. (cawprm'io, from com- 
pfimo, to press together.) By this term sur- 
geons express a mseased state of the body, 
which is the cfiect of something prying upon 
the brain. It should be distinguished from 
concussion and inflammation. When the 
brain is compressed either by bone, extrava- 
sated blood, or any other fluid, there is giddi- 
ness, nausea,. vomiting, loss of sense and vo- 
luntary motion ; coma and stupor, with a para- 
lysis o'f some part or other; a sturtorose breath- 
ing, and convulsive twitches. The pulse is in 
genecal opjiressed and irregular. 

Compression of the terrestrial 
SPHEROID, is used to express the difference 
between the major and minor axes of the earth, 
in terms of the former. Sec Ellipticity. 

COMPRl^SSUR NARIS. {compressor^ 
from comprimon to press together.) llhiiiscns 
vel.nasalis of Douglas. A muscle of the nose, 
that compresses tlie alae towards the septum 
nasi, particularly when w6 want to smell 
acutely. It also corrugates the nose, and as- 
sists in expressing certain passions. It arises, 
by a narrow beginning, from the root of the ala 
nasi externally, atid spreads into a number of 
thin, separate fibres, which tun up along the 
cartilage in an oblique manner towards the 
hack of the nose, where it joins with its fellow, 
and is inscrterl into the narrow extremity of the 
os nasi and nasal process of the sujierior luax- 
illary bone. . 

COMPRESSURE. s, (from compress.) 
The act or force of the body pressing against 
another. (Roy/c). 

To COMPRl'NT. V. u, {comprimere, I^t.) 
To print another’s conv.-to the prejudice of the 
rightfol proprietor {Pkiilips). 

ToCOMPRrsE. IF. fl. {comprh, Fr.) To 
contain: to comprehend; to include (Rorcoiii.). 

COMPROBA'TION. s. icomprolo, Lat.) 
Fiopfi attesUtion (Brown), 
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CCyMPROMISE. {comproinis$uflip Lat.)' 
1. A mutual promise of parties at difierence to 
refer the endind of their controversies to arbi- 
trators' (Coitfe//). 8. A compact or baraaia in 
which concessions are made on each side 
{,Shakspeare)» 

To Oo'MPROMiSE. V, 0 . (from the noun.) 
1. To compound; to a^ust a compact by 
mutual concessions. S. To accord; to agree 
iShakspeare). 

COMPROMISSORI AL. a. (from compro- 
nitse.) Relating to a compromise. 

COMPttOVPNCIAL. a. (con and pro- 
vinciaL) Belonging to the same province (Au~ 
life). . ^ 

COMPT. s (compte^ Fr.) Account; com- 
putation ; reckoning (SItakspeare). 

To CoMPT. V. a. (cowpler, Fr.) To com- 
pute; to number. We now use To Count. 

CO'Mn'IBLE. a. Accountable ; ready to 
give account (Hhakspeare). 

COMTONG, or Counting house, a 
room with desks, &c. fitted up for the recep- 
tion of clerks and accountants, of merchants, 
hankers, .'^c. 

COMFIGRIA. In botany, a ttnus of the 
class mnnoecia, order triandria. Male ament 
cylindrical, imbricate ; calyx six leaved ; corol- 
less ; styles two ; nut ovate. One species only : 
a Nurih American plant, with slender, slirub- 
by, hairy stalks : lateral erect aments. 

To COM W’RO'LL.c. a. (properly con/rol.) 
To control ; to overrule ; to oppose. 

COMITRO'LLER. i. (from comptroll.) 
Director; supenisor (Temple). Sec Con- 
troller. 

COMFrRCPLLERSHIP. s. (from comp- 
(roller.) Suiierintendance (Carew). 

COMPU'LSATIVELY. ad. By constraint; 
with force. 

COMPU'LSATORY. o. (from compulsory 
Ijatin.) Having the force of compelling 
i^bakspearr). 

COMPUT-SION. s. (compuhioyljiiin.) 1. 
The act of compelling to something force; 
violence of the agent (Millon). 2. The state 
of being compelled (Hale). 

COMPU'LSIVE. Or (from fompulsery Fr.) 
Ilaving the power to compel ; forcible (Swift)^ 

COMPULSIVELY, ad. (from compul^ 
(ive.) By force ; by violence. 

COMPUtLSlVENESS. f. Force; compul- 
sion. 

COMPUISOR, anofficei underihe Roman 
f mperors, dispatched from court into the pro- 
vinces. to compel the payment of tiutes, 
not paid within the time prescribed. 

COMPU'L^RILY. ad, (from eompal- 
^sory.) In a forcible manner; by violence 
(Slacon). 

COMPU^LSORY. ft. (fofitpulmrey Fr.) 
Having the power of compielling (^rom- 
fialt). 

COMPU^CTTION. s. (componclion, Fr.) 
i. The power of pricking; stimulation ; irrita- 
tion (Bro^a). 2. The state of being pricked 
the ci^cience; lepeutaRce; contrition 
IClarendon). ^ 
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COMPUNCTIOUS. 0. (from comptmo 
ftoN.) Repentant; sortowful; tender {Shak* 
speare). 

CQMPU'NCTIVE. a. ((rom compunciion.\ 
Causing remorse. 

COMPURGATION, x. (compurgalioy 
Latin.) The practice of justifying any uiaifs 
veracity by the testimony of another. 

compurgator: X. (Latin.) One who 

bears his testimony to the credibility of another 
(JVbodward). 

COMPUTABLE, a. (from compute.) Ca- 
pable of being numbered (Hale). 

COMPUTATION. X. (from compute.) 1. 
The act of reckoning; calculation (Shak.). 3. 
The sum collected or settled by calculation 
(Addison). 

To COMPUTE. V. a. (computoy Lat.) To 
reckon ; to calculate ; to count (i/o/drr). 

CoMPU^TE. X. (computus, Liitin.) Compu- 
tation ; calculation (Brown). 

COMPUTER. X. (from compute.) Reckon- 
er; accountant; calculator (Swift). 

CO'MPUTIST. X. (computisley Fr.) Cal- 
culator ; one skilled in computation (JVotton). 

CCFMRADE. x. (cameradey French.) 1. 
One who dwells in the same house or chamber 
(Skakspeare). 2. A companion; a partner 
(Milton). 

COM US, the god of revelry, feasting, and 
nocturnal entertainments. During his festivals, 
men and women exchanged each other’s dress, 
lie was represented as a young and drunken 
man, with a garland of flowers on his head, 
and a torch in his hand, which seemed fall- 
ing- 

CON, an Italian preposition, signifying 
with, and used by musical writers : as con ario, 
with the. bow ; ion ajfctio, with tenderness. 

Co^. A Latin inseparable preposition, 
which at the beginning of wuitis signifies 
union: as, concourscy a running together. 

Con. (from contra, against, Latin.) A cant 
word for the negative side of a question ; as, the 
pros and cons. 

To Con. v, a. (connaii, Saxon.) 1. To 
know (Spenser). 2. To study ; to commit to 
memory (Arhulknot). 3t To Con thanks. To 
thank (Shakspeare)^ 

CONANA, in ancient geography, an epis* 
copal town of Asia, iu Paniphylia. 

CONARIUM. (cononum, xwvei^iw; from 
Kunrof, a cone). The pineal gland is so named, 
£fom its conical sha|3e; See Pinr al gland. 

CONATUS, (endfODourytendencyO a 
fnnuently used in philosophy and mathematics, 
denned hysomc to be a quantity of. motion, 
not capable of being expressed by any line oj 
length ; as the cinatus reeedendi ah axe mptus, 
is tne endeavour which a bo^, moved ctmur 
larly, makes to recede, Pf fly o(t fropa the centre 
or axis of its motion. 

CONCALE RAY, is on the coast of France, 
find former province of Brittany. The town 
which gives name to the bay is m Lat^ 48. 41 
N. 1/m. 7. 30 W. 

7V> CONCA^MERATE. v.d. (coneapiera^ 
Latjn.^ To ard^ oyer ; to yttoh ^Gfew). 
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- CONCAMERA'TION. r. (from concamc* 
ra/c.) Arch ; vault (Glanvrllc), 

CONCAM, a low tract of country, on the 
W. coast of the Occcan of Hindustan. It is 
subject to the Mahrattas, and lies between 15 
and 20 N. F^t. 

7b CONCATENATE, v.a. (from 
Latin.) To link together. 

CONCATONA^TION. s. (from concaie-^ 
nale.) A series of links; an uninterrupted un- 
variable succession (Souih), 

CONCAVATION.s. (from concave.) The 
act of making concave. 

CO'NCAVE. a. iconcavjis, Lat.) Hollow 
without angles ; opposed to convex (Burnei). 

. CoN^CAVE LBN's, &c. Sce Lens, Mir- 
ROR, Catoptrics, and Dioptrics. 

Concave LEAF. In botany. When the 
edge stands above the disk ; or, as Linneits ex- 
presses it, when the margin of the leaf being 
too tight to circumscribe the disk, the disk is 
depressed. Applied also to (he calyx and corol; 
and to the valves of the glinrie in grasses. 

CONCA'VENESS. s. Hollowness. 

CONCA'VITY. s. (from concave,) In- 
ternal surface of a hollow spherical body 
{f'yinodward). 

CONCA'VO-CONCAVE. a. Concave, or 
hollow on both sides. 

Conca'vo-convex. a. (from concave and 
convex.) (>oncave one way, and convex the 
other {Newton'), 

CONCA'VOUS. a. {concavus^ Latin.) Con- 
cave. 

(’OXCA'VOUSI.Y. «(/. (from concavous.) 
With hollowness {Brown). 

To CONOEAL. V. a. {concclo, I^tin.) To 
hide; to keep secret; to cover {Pope). 

('ONChyALABLK. a, (from conceal.) Ca- 
pable r>f being concealed {Brown). 

CONCiyALl'DNESS. s. (from conceal.) 
Privacy; obscurity. 

CONCE'ALl'.ft. (fri)in coitcca/.) He that 
conceals any thing {Clarendon). 

CONCE'ALMEN^J\ s. (from conceal.) l. 
The act of hiding; secrecy {Glajwille). S. 
The state of being nid; privacy (/M/?row). 3. 
Hiding-place; retreat; cover (/fogm). 

Concealment OF TREASON. See Mis- 
prision. 

7b-C'ONCE'DE. w. a. {concedo, Ijatin.) To 
yield; to admit; to grant {Bentlen). 

CONCE'IT. s. {concept ^ French'.) 1 . Con- 
ception; thought; idea (&‘dRe]^). 2. Under- 
standing; readiness of apprehension (ITiiifom). 
3. Opinion; fancy; iinaginatioii*(Locjti!'). 4. 
Pleasant fancy; acuteness {Shahspeare). 5. 
Sentiment; striking thought {Pope). 6. Fond- 
ness; favourable opinion (Ben/%'). 7»Ontqf 
Conceit with. No longer fond of {Tillot- 
son). 

\ 2hCoKCB'iT. V* a. To conceive; to ima- 
gine; to believe {South). 

* CONCE'ITOD. par/icipta/a. 1. Endowed 
with fancy^ {Knolles). 2, Proud; fond of him- 
aelf ; opinionativc ; fantastical {Felton)., • 

COnCEITEDIjY. ad. (from conceited.) 
Paucifully; whimsically {Donne). 
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CONCE'ITEDNESS. s. (from conccU.) 
Pride ; fondness of himself {Co flier). 

CONCDlTLESS.a. (from conceit.) Stupid; 
without thought (Shakspearc). 

CONCEIVABLE, a. (from conceive.) 1. 
That may be imagined or thought {fVilkim). 
2. That may be understood or believed (yjf//er- 
hury). 

CONCE'IVABLENESS. s. (from con- 
ceivahlc.) ITie quality of being conceivable. 

CONCE'IVABLY. ad. (from conct^ivable.) 
In a crmceivable or ititelligcnt iiuiniicr. 

7V) CONCE'l VE. V. a. {concevmr^ French.) 
I. To admit into the womb; to form in the 
womb {Psalms). IS. To form in the mind ; to 
imagine {Jeremiah). 3. To comprehend ; to 
understand {Shakspearc). 4. To think ; to be 
of opinion {Swift). 

To Conce'ive. V. n. 1. To think; (o 
have an idea of {Watts). 2. To become preg- 
nant {Ge7}esis). 

CONCEIVER. s. (from conceive.) One 
that understands or comprehends {Brown). 

CONCE'NT.jt. {conccnlus, Latin.) 1. Con- 
cert of voices; harmony {Bacon). 2. Con- 
sistency (////rr/'wrw^). 

To CONCE'NTRATE. V. a. (concentrer, 
French.) To drive into a narrow compass 
{Arbuthnot). 

CONCENTRATION, j. (from concen- 
trate.) Collection into a narrow space round 
the centre {Peacham). 

Concentration. In medicine, (from con, 
and centrum, having the same'centre. j 'Die vo- 
latilizing of part of the water of iluias in order 
to improve tiieir strength. The matter to be 
concentrated, therefore, must be of superior 
gravity to water, Tliis operation is performed 
on some acids, particularly the sulpnuric and 
phosphoric. It is also employed in solutions 
of alkalis and neutral salts, 
(/ONCENTRATION, in chemistry, a process 
employed to change the form of aggregation, 
either by lessening the nuantity of diluting 
fluids, which is called dcnnlcgmation ; or as a 
preliminary step to one or the modes by which 
crystallization is produced : for which see 
Crystallography.* 

To CONCE'NTRE. v. n. {concentrer, Fr.) 
To tend to onecopimon centre {Hale). 

To CoNCE^NTRB. V. a. To direct or contract 
toward one centre {Milton). 

■ CONCF/NTRICAL. Conce'ntrick. a. 
{concentficus, Ltttin.) Having one coiuiiion 
centre {Arbuthnot. 'JBentletf)* 

CONCEPT ACLE, or Follicle. In bo- 
tany, {conceptn'cnlum, folliculus). A pericarp 
of one valve,' opening longitudinally on one 
side, and having the seeds loose in it. As in 
a|)0Cvnum, asclepias, stapelia. 

CONCE'PTIbLE. a. (from concepium, 
Latin.) Intelligible; capable to be understood 

^^CO^CE'PTION. f. (jeonceplju), latin.) .1. 
the act, of conceiving, or quickening with 
pregnancy (Milton). S. The state of being 
conceive (Shaks,). 3, Notion; idea (South). 
4. Eentiments; purpose (Shakspeare). 5; Ap- 
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prehension; knowlnlge iDavies), 6. Gin- 
ceit; sciitimciU; pointed thought 

Conception, (^conceptio, ironi convipio, to 
conceive). According to the more coimnon 
theory, the impregnation of the ovuKim in the 
fernaic ovarium by the subtile prolific aura of 
the semen virile. In order to nave u fruitful 
coition it is necessary that the semen be pro- 
pelled into the uterus or vagina, so that its fe- 
cundating vapour should be conveyed through 
the Fallopian tubes to the ovarium": hence it is 
necessary that there be a certain state of the 
owiTium of the female in order to impregnate 
it; which is, tliui the ovum shall be mature, 
and embraced by the fimbrijc of the Fallopian 
tube to convey tnut vivifying principle to the 
ovum. For other thcoriesj see the article 
Generation. 

Conception (Immaculate)^ a festival in 
the llomisli church, observed on the 8ih of 
Jlcccmher, in commemoration of the holy 
Virgiirs having been conceived and born im- 
maculate, or without original sin. The iiii- 
maculatc conception of the Virgin, though 
reckoned a pious opinion, is not an article of 
faith in the Romish church. 

Conception of our lady, a religious 
order in Portugal, founded in the fifteenth 
century. This order has since fiassed into 
Italy, and got footing in Rome and Milan. 

Conception, in logic, the slniple appre- 
lionsidn, or perception, which we lva\e of any 
thing, without proceeding to afiirm, or deny, 
any thing about it, 

Some writers distini^ulsh bctwcni conception 
and perception; making the latter to denote 
the consciousness of an object when present, 
or to include the reality of its object; whereas 
conception expresses the forming an idea of an 
object whether present or absent, nr w’ithout 
any ''onvictioii of its reality. See lord Kaiines's 
I^l" Criticism, vol. ii. p. .508. 

Professor Uugald S:cwarl defines conception, 
that jioner of the mind, which enable? it to 
form a notion ofan absent object of perception; 
or <if a sensation which it has formerly felt. I is 
province, as distinguished from iniugi nation, is 
to present us wiih an exact transcript of what 
SVC have formerly felt and perceived; while 
that of imagination is, to make a selection of 

a ualities and circumstances from a variety of 
ifi’erent objects, and by coinbinin*^ and dis- 
|>Qsiiig ihe^e, to form a new creation of its 
own. 

CoNCE PTION, an^ episcopal town of Chili, 
in South America. It has teen several times 
taken and retaken by the natives and the 
Spaniards. l#at. 36. 43 S. I^n. 72. 35 W. 

CoNCEPTfolfr, a town of New Spain, in 
North America, 100 miles W. of Porto Bello, 
l.at. 10. 0 N* Lon. 8J. 45 W. 

CONCE^PTIOUS. a, (conceptum, Latin.) 
Apt to conceive ; pregnant {Shakspeare). 

rQJCCE'PT^VE. (coTuepiuM, Latin.) 
Capable to conceive 

CONCEBTUALISTS, in logic and meta- 
physics, a denomination given to a party who 
a micbll? roa4 between the (wp s^eU of 
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nominalists and realists, into which the seho-< 
laf^ic philosophers were divided from the he- 
fjitining of the twelfth century. They differed 
from tnc nominalists about the necessity of 
language as an instrument of thought, in cariy- 
ing on our general speculations. See Reid on 
the Intellectual Powers of Man, and Stewart's 
Philosophy of the Human Mind. 

To CONCK'RN. vt a. {concenter^ French.) 
1. To relate to; to belong to (Locke), 2, To 
affect with some passion (Hogfrs), 3. 1 o in- 
terest ; to engage by interest (Boyle). 4. To 
disturb; to make uneasy (Derltam), 5. To 
concern hmself. To intermeddle ; to be busy 
(Dry den). 

Conce'r N. s, (from the verb.) l . Business; 
affair (Rogers). 2. Interest; engagement 
(Burnet). 3. ImjKirtance; moment (Hos* 
common), 4. Passion ; affection ; regard (Jd-> 
dhon). 

(’(INCEENEDLV. ad, (from' roncern.) 
With affection; with interest (CVareiidoii)* 

CONCE'RNING. prrp. Relating to; with 
relation to (Bacon. Tillolson). 

CONCE'RNMKNT. s. (from concern.) I. 
The thing in which we are concerned or in- 
terested; business; interest (Tillotson). 2, 
Relation; inBiience (D&nham). 3. Inter- 
course; business (Locke). 4. Importance; 
moment (Houle). .5. Interposition; regard; 
meddling (Clarendon). 6. Passion; ciiiotiou 
of mind (Dry den). 

To C0N\J*1'R1\ V. a. (ronerr/er, French.) 
1. To settle any thing in private by niiiliial 
cotmnunication. 2. To settle; to contrive; to 
adjust (Rowe). 

(‘o'ncert. (from the verb.) 1. Com- 
niunication of dcsigits (Strijf). 2. A s\m- 
pliony; many perforiners playing to the same 
tune." 

Concert. A musical nerforniance in 
which any number of practical triUKicians, eU 
thcr vocal or iiistrumcutal, or both, unite in 
the exercise of their respective talents. 

Concert pitch, implies that particular 
position of tone as to gravity.or acuteness, to 
which all musical instruments are ad i listed, be- 
fore they can be used in concert, so^as to play 
in tune. There are various methods of ascer- 
taining the tone of any given instrument when 
it correspomls ivith the concert pitch i we shall 
mention one or two. 

1. By the late Dr. Robison. Let a machine 
consisting of a combination of wheel-work be 
so regulated bjf the motion of a fly, that 2400 
of the teeth shall strike a quill projectins against 
them, during ten seconds of time ; then will 
the sound produced by the snaps of the quill 
against the teeth, be in exact unison with the 
note C^soljfa-ui, or the C correspoudiug with 
the cliff of ^he tenor. 

2. ' By the same philosopher.- Let' there 
be an apparatus regulated by wheel-work 
which shall open and shut the passage to an 
even current of air produced by a pair of bel- 
lows (such as are used in orpins) 240 times iq 
A second, then will these rapid alternate open* 
ings and sbiittin^ of dlf copk jgtve p ^leaf. 
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musical sound in unison with the same note 
C. 

For other methods we must refer to Atwood 
on Motion; Smith's Hannon ici ; and Gregory’s 
Translation of Haul’s Maiural Philosophy, 
voj. i. 

CONCERTANTE, in mupic, according to 
Grassineau, signify those parts which arc sung 
or played through ihe whole piece. 

CONCERTATION. s. {concertatio, Lxi.) 
Strife; contention. 

CONCE'RTATIVE. n. iconcerlafivus, 
Latin.) Contentious; quarrelsome. 

CpNCEllTATO, intimates the piece of 
music to be composed in such a manner, as 
that all the parts tn^ have their recitaii\os, he 
it for two, three, four, or more voices or in- 
struments. 

CONCERTINO. (Ital.) The pTincqial in- 
struments in a concerto or conceriante; as 
oboe concertino, the principal hautboy- 

CONCERTO GllOSSl, the gran'd chorus 
of a concert, or those places where all the 
several jwrts perform or play together. 

CONCE'SSION. s. (fwifmio, I.atin.) 1. 
The act of granting or yielding (Hale), 2, A 
grant ; the thing yielded (A'. Charlen), 

Concession, in rlietoric, a figure, where- 
by something is freely allowed, that yet might 
bear dispute, to obtain something that one 
would have grunted to him, and which he 
thinks cannot fairly he denied ; as in the follow- 
ing concession of I)i(lo, in Virgil : 

** The nuptials he disclaims, I urge no more ; 

l^L him mirsuc the proinib’d Ionian shore. 

A short delay is all 1 ask him now ; 

A pause ol grief, an interval from woe." 

Or, as in this: •‘True, she is fair; but 
ought to shew her acknowledgments to hcMven 
for the favour by making a virtuous use of her 
beauty.** 

CONCESSIONARY, a. (from coticession^) 
Given by indulgence or allowance. 

CONCE*SSlVELY. ad, (from concession,) 
By way of concession {Brown) . 

CONCH, s, {concha, Latin.) A shell; a 
sea-shell {Dry den) • 

CONCHA, in antiquity, a liquid measure 
among the Athenians. 

According to Galen, in hjs work De Pon- 
dcribus et Mensuris, cap. xi. the concha 
iiiagna contained the same quantity with the 
acetabulum, which in liquid mAsure was au 
ounce and a half, apd in weight fifteen drams. 
The concha minor was in liquid measure half 
an ounce, and in weight five.drams. 

Concha, (conc/m, ii9yx*i>A liquid measure 
among the Athenian^. A term anplied by 
anatomists to several parts of the body, as the 
^liow of the ear, the spongy bones-of the nose. 

Concha avrii. The hollow part of tha 
cartilage of the outer ear. 

CONCH/E NARIUM. fconcilfl, a shell.) 
The turbinated portion of the ethmoid bone 
^ spon|^ boQcs of tto 
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which are covered by the Schneiderian lOeiu* 
brane, are so termed. 

CONCHIGM . In botany, a genus of tho> 
class tetrandria^ order monogynia. Calyxless | 
petals four, supporting the stamens ; stigma 
tiirbitiate, mucronate ; capsule one-cened, two- 
sceded ; seeds winged. One sp<%ies only : a 
rigid Australasian shrub, with oblique capsules, 
and white flowers. 

CONCHOID, or Conchtles, the name of 
a curve invented by Nicoinedes. It was uuich 
used by the ancients in the construction of solid 
problems. 

it is thus constructed : AP and BO being 
two lines intersecting at right angles ; from P 
draw a number of oincr lines PFtiPI, ttc. on 
which take always l)E=DP*=ABor hC; so 
shall the curve line drawn through all the 
points E, £, E, be the first conchoid, or 
that of Nicom^es; and the curve drawn 
through all the other points F» Fa F, is called 
the second conchoid ; though, in reality, they ' 
are both but parts of the same curve, 'having 
the same pole P, and four infinite legs, to 
which the line DBD is a common asymp- 
tote. PI. 48. figs. 3, 4, 5, 

The inventor, Nicoinedes, contrived an in- 
strument for describing his conchoid by a me- 
chanical motion; which is described in oiir 
treatise on Architecture. 

To determine the equation of the curve; put 
AH«BC«DK*DF«o,PB«6,BG«EHiav 

and GE»BH»^; then the equation to tht 

first c onch oid will be 

.1* X a®X or J 

+ 2l\c9 + + A’®y? s= o®^® + 2a®Ar + 

and, changing only the sign of x, as being 
negative in the otner curve, the ciituuiou to 
the second conchoid wi ll be 
.i®X 0 — ®xa®y*sBa®X fc— t* ®, or 

+ 6®j?® +a’®^®=s(i^^® — 2a^l\v+ o®a*. 

C$f the whole conchoid, expressed by thestf 
two equations, or rather one eriuation only, 
with different signs, there are tnree coses or 
species; os first, 

when BC is less than BP, the conchoid will 
be as in fif^. 3 ; 

when BC is equal to BP, the conchoid will be 
as in 6g. 4 i 

and when BC is greater than BP, iheconclioid 
will be as in fig. 

Newton approves of the use of the conchoid 
for trisecting angles, or finding two mean pro- 
portionals, or for constructing other solid pro- 
olems. 

The equation to this' curve may, however, 
he expressed far more simply than ^vc. For, 
if in addition to the preceaing notation we put 
the variable angle BPOa*^, and the variable 

PB 

line PE or PF-* n, we shall have PD» ^ 

rw. p 

and consequently PE« — 4* while 
cos, y ^ ^ CM, 

or.«cne»lly. 
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CONCHOLOGY. (from a sheil. 

and a doctrine, or discourse.) The doctrine 
of shells : and hence, properly speaking, a branch 
of zoology. ^ But as this last is either devoted to 
a consideration of the animal that inhabits the 
various orden of shells we meet with, than the 
bouse or habitation itself; and as the character of 
shells cannot conveniently be made to enter into 
a zoological arrangement ; it is upon the whole 
better to separate the branch of conchology from 
the general science of zoology, and to treatof it 
nnder a distinct ai ticlct 

Many attempts have been made to arrange 
this study into a systematic form ; a study pur- 
fiied from a very early period of time, though 
greatly improved by the application of chemistry 
to its clucidition in our own sera. In Aldrovand, 
Gesner, and Fabiiu Columna, we have aU that the 
ancients Jiavc said on the subject. The first 
writer among the moderns who treated on it pro- 
fessedly is Buonanni, who printed an Italian work, 
aititle^ Recreazione dell* Occliio, at Rome, in 
liiSl, a Latin version of which was given by him- 
self in 1684. It is to J Daniel .Major, however, a 
physician of Kiel, in Holstein, that we are indebted 
for the first arieinpt towards a methodical ar- 
rangement, which- he published in his edition of 
Columiia’s Opihculum dc Purpura, with annota- 
tions in 167^. Tlie subject, nevertheless, was 
pursued with still greater success by Dr. Lister, 
to whose Hiatoria Animalium Anglisr, published 
in 1678, succeeded his very valuable Historia 
Conchyliorum, published in successive p.*trt8in 
folio, between 1685 and 16y^2. In this elaborate 
work, he divides the difTcrciit kinds of shells into 
four classes: the first including terrestrial shells 
of aU kinds; the second fresh-water shells, both 
intbinate and bivalvcd ; the third and fouith dc& 
Voted to 8ea>shelU, the former of these two classes 
being conlincd to the bivalved and multivalved ; 
and the latter to the turbinate. 

Rumphius, in his Rarity Chamber of Amboyna, 
fol. printed first in Dutch, at Amsterdam, in 1705, 
again in 1711, and again in i74i ; and printed in 
(^nnan, at Vienna, in 1766, adopts the three divi- 
sions of the simple and turbinated univalves, and 
the bivalves; blending the multivalves with the 
other divisions. 

Liunus, a physician of Lucerne, in Switzerland, 
published in 17*22, a new and easy metluid of 
shells, disposed in classes, genera, and species. 
He follows the |;cncral distribution of Rumphius. 

The neat writer of auy note, not to mention 
Breynius, de Polythaiamis, printed at Dantzick, 
in 1782, nor Plaiicus, deConchis Ariminensibus 
piirfUB noiis, printed at Venice, in 1789, is M. 
d'Argenville, vho published la Conclndiologie, at 
Paris, in 17*12, and again in 1757. This author 
hiu prefixed a preliminary discourse on the form- 
ation of shells, the difiPerent methods of arrange- 
ment, the manner of cleaning them, and their 
uses ; and also on fohsil shells, and their origin ; 
pnd an account of the principal musea of natural 
history now in being. The other pare qf-his 
work contains a history of tliclls, ranged in their 
r^peccive classes, with proper tables, characters, 
indeiiei,and remarks: the whole illustrated by a 
number of platts. 

M. d’Argenvilie throws aside the arrangement 
gf Lieter into terrestrial, fresh-water, and sea- 
shells, founded on ■ their respective habitations, 
and rests his classical character on the simplicity 
or elaboration of their form: whoiice he divides 
them into the tltree classes of uiJvalvei, as the 
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cochlec j bivalves, as oysters; and multivalves, af 
the pholas and bafanus. ^ . 

I^viJa, in his Catalogue Syslemat^ue et Rai- 
souni de Cnriositea, printed at Paris, in 1767, 
thought proper to follow this system of d*Arjjen- 
yillc, aud immediately afterwards Linn^us admitted 
it into his Systema Naturae; on which account it 
has been the arrangement almost uniformly ad- 
hered to by later naturalists. The Swedish zoo- 
logist, however, inverted the order of d'Argwi- 
ville, making the multivalves his first cIms, the 
bivalves Jits second, and the univalves his third. 

We are not acquainted with his motives for this 
change ; the original plan appears to be the best, 
because the simplest, and we shall therefore ad- 
here to it in the present article. We shall only 
observe, that under the Linn^an arrangement, 
the multivalves contain the chiton, lepas, and 
pholas; the bivalves, mya, tolen, tellina, car- 
dium, mactra, donaz,' venus, spondylus, chama, 
area, ostrea, anomia, mytilus, add pinna ; and the 
univalves, argonauta, nautilus, conus, cyprata, 
bulla, voluta, buccinum, strombus, inurez, tro- 
chus, turbo, helix, nerita, haliotis, patella, denta- 
liuni, serpula, tcr^o, aud siibella, which see. 

UrAvalves. In the examination of a shcU of this 
order, the contour, or outline, is the firbt particu- 
lar to be regarded. By this the cpnchologist is 
guided in his definition of simple, spiral, or turbi- 
nated shells, (or as the Linnean school divides 
shells, univalves with a regular spire, and univalves 
without a regular spire); discoid, flattened, or 
turreted shells ; those with smooth or uneven an- 
fractus; the vcntricose,alated, labiated, rostrated, 
and many other distinctions, all which strike the 
eye at the first view. It is indeed, by attending 
to the contour, that the principal distinctions in 
shells of this kind are at once perceived, taking 
into consideration ^he back and front profile at 
the same time. Some few shells, as the nautilus 
pompilius, and others of the same family, have 
the spire revolving internally, in which the out- 
line oflers less assii,tance in the prinury definitions, 
but the number of such sheds is very small. 

Next to the profile of the sheU, the structure of 
the mouth, the pillar, and expansion of the 
inner lip, the gutter or canallculation, and the 
umbilic.'il opening, and operculum, if any, are to 
be considered, and, lastly, the work on the omer 
surface, as well as the colours with wliich it is 
embellished. 

The base or bottom of the shell we consider 
that part upon which it rests whm supported in 
an erect position, with the auminit oc tip of the 
spire standing vertically. In such shells the tip is 
eallcd the apex. The course of the spires ^ or 
wreaths is from the left to right in most spiral 
shells, some few only being of the revised or hc- 
tcrostropboiimkind, the whorls of which are in a 
contrary direction. "When speaking of the right 
and left sides of a shell, it should be understood at 
having the aperture da^vDwardB, and it vrill be 
then seen that in most shells the aperture or 
opening is on the left side, i. e. facing the right 
hand of the specutor. 

Sivalveu These are shells of two valves or 
pieces, united by meiuis of aeartilage, hinge, con- 
nection of the teeth, or other process. Ip order 
to coostitute a bivalve shell, {t h onjiy requisite 
chat it be furnished with two connected valves, 
without regard to their resemblance in fofm or 
dimensions. Some of the bivalves have both 
valves formed alike : in others they differ only ip 
a slight degree, and again |a others they ait *9\y < 
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together dissimilar. The first of these ii Yrell 
emplified by the solen genus : in that of the Lin-' 
»ean teUin«| we find examples both of the equi- 
valve shells, and those with the valves slightly 
dififerent : of the last-mentioned kinds we nave 
many, as the ostrea, spondylus, and anomia. 
Bivalve shells are often much compressed,, some 
are gibbous, and when viewed at the side, or fac- 
ing the ligament, have a cordated appearance, 
as in the yenus, and the Linnean chama cor. 
Shells, having both valves alike, as before ob* 
^rved, are cAled equivalve. Kj^uilateral valves 
imply those which have both sides of the same 
valve alike ; as for instance, when a longitudinal 
line is drawn from the beak to the opposite mar- 
gin, the space on each side of the line is distin- 
guished by the appeUation of the right and left 
side; and when the form of both those spaces 
correspond, the shell is eipiilateral, as in the 
scallops (ostrea, iJnii.) : the inctjuilateral valves 
are the reverse of this, a line drawn as above de- 
scribed, from the beak to the opposite margin, 
presenting two sides of a very difierent shape, as 
wcseo ill most of the mactra, the donax, and tcL 
Una genera, and in the mya truncata especially. 
Subcquilatcrul shells, or tiiose having the valves 
nearly equal at both sides, are sufficiently eluci- 
dated by shells of the cardiuni, or cockle genus, 
which are strictly hivalvis subxquilatera. 

All bivalve shells do not completely close their 
vhells, though most of those before mentioned do 
so, such as the scallop, the donax, tellina, and 
rardium: in several other tribes of bivalves, 
when the shells are shut as closely as their form 
will allow, they still exhibit a kind of hiatus or 
gaping, either at the anterior or posterior end, or 
at both ; and in some, when the valves arc shut, 
both the anterior and posterior parts arc closed, 
but an opening appears on one side of the beak ; 
this last-mentioned character is very obvious in 
chama gigas. 

One of the first circumstances to be considered, 
is, which part of a bivalve shell ought to be 
deemed the base, because when this is determin- 
ed, every other part will fall progressively 
their relative order under our observation. We 
name that part of the margin or limb which is 
situated in a direct line opposite the beak, the 
base of the shell. Linneus, in order to establish 
the characters, and alTord some apparent reason 
at least for the application of the terms he be- 
stows on the dififerent parts ^f bivalves, reverses 
this position of the shell, and dcNcribes the beaks 
as the base of the shell. But the fact is, the na- 
tural position of the shell is in immediate contra- 
diction to his axiom, for the beaks are always up' 
permost, being dther immediately vertical, or 
with a slight inclination obliquely, when the ani- 
mal moves along with its testact^s covering on 
the liack. A solitary example perhaps oc- 
cur occasionally, in which the beaks may be con- 
siderably inclined when the animal crawls, but 
fione^ we believe, are known which open the 
valves upwards, and proceed with the beaks 
, under the body. The beaks, if only for this rea^ 
eon, are to be considered as the summit, and the 
margin opposite as the l>aie. Many of the bn 
valves are destitute of the locomotive power, or 
at least do not possess it in any material degree. 

Mitbiwives', The shells of this order are few, 
compared with either of the preceding; and the 
terms proposed for those are applicable for the 
nwt part to the multivalves. The following re- 
fl^re mere explicit mention. Ba8C|.that part of 


ology: 

the shell upon which it rests: in the lepas tribe, 
it implies the part immediately seated upon the 
stem or pedicle : in the balani the base is gene- 
rally larger than the summit, and is the bottom 
by means of which the shell is fixed upon the 
rocks or other extraneous bodies. Ligament, the 
substance, whether membranaceous or tendinous^ 
which serves to connect the valves together. 
The connexion of the valves in some multivalvea 
is formed by the parts of ond valve locking into 
another. Operculum. 1’he balani have the 
aperture at the summit closed by means of four 
small pieces or valves, which are commonly called 
the operculnm; these opcrcula of the balani arc, 
however, very dilFereiit from those of univalve 
shells. 

The classification we have thus far given is in- 
vented for the naturalist. We have already men- 
tioned, however, that the science of concnolog|r 
hM of late years been much indebted to che- 
mistry, and occupied much of the chemist's at- 
tention. Yet it is clear that such a division can 
be of little or no use to the chemist, and hence 
chemical conchology is studied under another ar- 
rangement; and comprises in its pursuits, the 
shells of eggs, as well as those of animals, which 
may be said to constitute the classes of this science 
as a chemical study ; while this latter may be di- 
vided into porcclaiii-siiells, pearl, or nacrc'shclls, 
and cnutHceouR coverings, as its orders. 

Shells, regarded in a chei«iical view, appear to 
be of a much less compact texture than the bony 
and horny parts, and want nut only the hardness 
of one, hut the flexibility of the other ; they are 
much moie brittle, and are easily reduced to a 
powder. 

/•gg-iSfte/'f. 

Although all em produced by birds are pro- 
vided wiili a shell, it has been observed that very 
fat heps will sometimes lay them deprived of this 
hard covering; but the reason of this exception 
is unknown. The shell is composed of gelatin, 
phosphat, and carbouakof lime ; it has, however, 
ncen supposed, that the phusphoric acid arises 
from the gelatinous matter, aud is not united 
with the earth, as in bones ; the truth of which 
future experience is to determine. 

Wuserberg observed tliat, on using the vitrio- 
lic acid as a menstruum, there arose a smell of 
sulphur. Vauquelin found that nine eggs weigh- 
ed, according to the new weights, 4i,'?96 gramma, 
which, divided by 9 « 4,997 for each shell. 
Thus a hen which naa laid 90 eggs in four months 
and a half, must have formed in that time 447|959 
gramma ufcarbonat of lime, excepting the de- 
duction of the gluten which unites the calcerouf 
parts. These 44,796 gramms of egg-shells, cal- 
cined to blackness, lost 8,321 gramms; the resi- 
duum dissolved in the nitric acid with gre.lt efiTcr- 
vescence, and with an odour of sulphureous hy- 
drogen, there remained 0,317 gramms of coal, 
The nitric wludon was white ; having boiled it a 
sufficient time to deprive it of the carbonic acid 
that might have combined with it during the so- 
lutiop,' some ammonia was mixed witli it, and 
0,58 of a gramm Of phosphat of lime were ob- 
tained; thus there remained 40,178 gramnuof 
carbonat of lime, from which it appears that 
1000 parts of egg-shells are formed, 

1st. Of carbonat of ibue 896 

2d. Of phosphat of lime ' 57 

3d. Of animal gluten 47 


Total lOOQ 
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Tlw weight ^ eggs vary according to the sort 
•f Jieut according as the laying is more or Jess ac<* 
<elorated, and various other circutAstances ; but 
from a number of eiperiments, Vauquelin iixes 
the medium term at .^8«1 17 gramiiis. Hence a 
hen chat has laid 13U eggs in six months, which is 
pretty common, hai formed 7486, *226 gramms, or 
7 kiiogramms, 4 hectogiamnis, 8 decagramme 6 
gramms, and 226 thousandths of a gramm of 
matter employed in the formation of tlicse eggs, 
of which 641,685 gramms are to be subscracred 
for the shells ; there remain tJieii for the sub- 
stance of the egg itself 733J,7<J3 gramms, or Ulb. 
looz. 7drs. 8grs. 

SAelfs of Aiiimnhm 

, These, like the shells of dilTerent eg«, are of 
various colours, but far exceed them in lieauty as 
well as in utility. Till lately, however, very little 
was known with respect to their component 
parts. According to Neumann, they yield less 
oily and saline matter by distillation tlian either 
horn or bone; he has 'also obseried, that some 
arc more easily converted into' quicklime by hre 
than others, whilst a few sulFer no such chaiiM. 

For the best analysis of shells wc are indited 
to Mr. Hatchett, whose experiments were made on 
tlio.se of marine animals ; and the nieustrua, pre- 
cipitants, and mode of operation he made use of, 
were the following. The shells he examined he 
divides into two kinds, from the substance of 
which they are composed the first have a porce- 
lain aspect, with an enamelled surface, and, when 
broken, are often in a slight degree t f a fibrous 
texture. These porcelain shells are the various 
species of voluta, cypriea, and others of a similar 
nature. The seeoud kind have, generally, il not 
always^ a strong epidermis, under which is the 
sheU, principally or entirely composed of the 
sulistancc called nacre, or mother-of-pearl, such 
as the oyster, the river iiiiiscle, the haliotis iris, 
and the turbo olearius. These were immersed in 
acetous acid, or nitric acid diluted ; according to 
fircuroscanccs, with 4, 5, 6, or more parts of dis- 
tilled water ; and the solution whh always made 
without heat. The carbonat of lime was preci- 
pitated by carbonat of ammonia, or of potash ; 
and phosphat of lime (if present) was prcxiously 
precipitated liy pure or caustic ammonia. If any 
other phosphat, like that of soda, was bu.spected, 
it was discovered by solution of acetitc of lead. 

bive hundred grains of tortoise-sliell yielded 
80 grains of coal ; from which 3 grains of earthy 
matter being deducted, 77 grains remain for the 
proportion of coal.. These three grains consisted 
of imosphat of soda and lime, with some traces of 
iron ; but Mr. Hatchett thinks it probable that the 
latter was accidentally present. 

Tortoise-shell appears to be formed (as far as 
ofgaoic arrangement is concerned) in the way of 
stratum super stratum, and this structure is prti- 
cularly to be discovered after long maceration in 
diluted nitric acid ; for then this shell appears to 
be composed, like the black polished ^or^nia, of 
membranaceous laminae, and the varieties of horn, 
differ only by a tendency to the fibrous organic 
aatkui. 

fhreelam^Shellt, 

. Shells of this description, when exposed to a 
red heat in a crucible for about a quarter of an 
hoar, crackled and lost the colours of their ena- 
melled surface; they did not emit any apparent 
nnoke, nor any smdl, like that of burned horn or 
cartilage. 'J’heir figure remained unchanged, ez- 
. cepting a few and they becaipeofan opaque 
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white, tinged partially with pale grey, but re- 
tained part of their original gloss. 

Fresh shells (whether entire or in powder) dis-^ 
solved with groar efifervescence in the^ various 
acids, and the solution afterwards remained co- 
lourless and transparent ; but the burned shells, 
on being dissolved, deposited a very small quan- 
tity of animal coal ; and thereby the presence of 
some gluten was denoted, altliough the propor- 
tion was too small to be discovered in the solution 
of the fresli unburned shells. 

The various solutions were filtered and ex- 
amined by pure ammonia and acetit of lead; 
but there was no trace of phosphat of lime, nor of 
any other combination of phosplioric. arid. The 
carbonat of lime was afterwards precipitated by 
carbonat ot ammonia; and from many expen- 
uicuts it appeared that porcelain-shells consist of 
carbonat of lime, cemented by a very small por- 
tion of animal gluten. 

Previous to the experiments on the second sort 
of shells, this chemut examined some patellss 
from Madeira. Fxposed to a red heat in a cru- 
cible, there was a perceptible smell, like that of 
horn, hair, or feathers. I'lic proportion of car- 
bonic matter, deposited by the subsec|uent solu- 
tion, was more considerable than that of the por- 
celain-shells, and the proportion of carbonat of 
lime, relative to their weight, was less. When 
the recent shells were immersed in very dilute 
nitric acid, the epidermis was separated, the 
whole of the carbonat of lime was dissolved, and 
a gelatinous substance, nearly liquid, remained ; 
but without retaining the figure of the shell, and 
without any fibrous appearance. These shells, 
therelore, cuiuaiii a larger proportion of more, 
viscid gelatinous substance than the porcelain; 
but the solution separated from this gelatinou* 
subbiance aUforded nothing but carbonat of limob 
Pnarl-isheli*. 

In the examination of the shells composed ot 
nacre or mother-of-pcarl, he found that, op ex- 
posing the shell of the common oyster to a red 
heat, the elFects were the same as those oliserved 
in the patell.'e; and the solution of the unlHirned 
shell was similar, only the gelatinous part was ra- 
ther of a greater consistency. 

A »|>ecic8 of river muscle was next subjected to 
experiment. This, wlien burned in a crucible, 
emitted much smoke, with a strong smell of 
burned cartilage or horn ; the shell throughout 
became of a ebrk grey, and exfoliated. By solu- 
tion ill the acids, a large quantity of carbonic 
matter was separated, and much le.s8 carbonat of 
bme was obtained from a giveiwweight of the' 
shell, than from those already mentioned. 

On immerdiig an uiiburned shell in dilute nitric 
acidt a rapid solution and eftervescence at lint 
took place, bi^radually became less; so that the 
disen^gemenraT the carbonic acid giuis was. to be 
perceived only at intervals. . At the end of two 
days, nearly die whole of the carbonat of lime 
was dissolved, but a series of membranes Training 
the figure of the shell remained ; of which the 
epidermis constituted the first. In the beginning, 
tfie carbonat of lime was readily dissolved, be- 
cause the acU menstruum had an easy accen ; 
but after this, it had more difficulty to insinuate 
itself between the different memhmes, and of 
course the solution of the carbonat of lime was 
slower. During the solution, the carbonic acid 
gass was entangled, and retained in many places 
between the membranes, so ai to give the whole 
a cellular appearance* 
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fte haUoti's iris, and the turbo olearius, re- 
aeinbled this musclei excepting that their mem- 
branaceous parts were more compact and dense. 
']''h«8e shells, when depriTed of their hardening 
substance, Or carbonat of lime, by an acid men- 
stniuin, appear to be formed of variou.4 metn 
Uranes, applied stratum upon stratum. Each 
membrane nas a corresponding coat, or crust of 
carbonat of lime ; whicn is so situated, that it is 
always between every two membranes, beginning 
with the epidermis, and ending with tlic last 
formed internal membrane. 

'I he animals which ^ inhabit these stratified 
ahdls increase their hahiration by the adcliiion of 
a stratum of carbonat of lime, secured by a new 
membrane ; and as every additional stratum ex- 
ceeds ill extent that which was previously form- 
ed, the shell becomes stYonger in proportion as it 
*" enlarged ; and the growth and age of the ani- 
mal becomes denoted by the number of strata 
which concut to form the shell. 

Although the haliotis iris, and the turbo olea- 
iliis, are composed of the true niother-of pearl, 
this chemist was induced to repeat tlie foregoing 
experiments on some detached pieces of mother- 
of-pcarl, such as are brought from Cliina ; and 
the results were precisely tlie same. He, how- 
ever, observes, that the membranaceous, or carti- 
lagttious parts of these shells, as well as of the 
pieces of mother-of-pearl, retained the exact 
figure of the shell or piece, which had been im- 
mersed in the acid menstruum ; and these mem- 
branaceous parts distinctly appeared to be com- 
posed of fibres, placed in a patallel direction, cor- 
responding to the configuration of the shell. 

'rhe same experiments were made on pearls, 
whicii proved to be similar in composition to the 
mother-of-pearl ; and so far as the siae would 
enable him to discern, they appeared to Ik* formed 
by concentric coats of membrane, and carbonat of 
lime : by this structure, they much resemble the 
globular calcareous concretions formed at Carls- 
oad, and other places, called pisolithes. The 
wavy appearance, and irridescency of mother-of- 
pearl, and of pearl, are evidently the effects of 
their lameliated structure and scinitransparency, 
Ni which, in some degree, they are resembled by 
the lameliated stone, called adularia. 

When the experiments on the porcelain-shells, 
and on those formed of nfothcr-of-pearl, arc com- 
pared, it appears, that the porcclain-shdls are 
composed of carbonat of lime, cemented by a 
very small portion of gluten ; and that mother- 
of-pearl, and pearl, do not dilfcr from these, ex- 
cept by. a smaller proportion of carbonat of lime; 
which, instead of bein^ simply cemented by ani- 
mal gluten, Is intermixed with, and serves to 
harden, a membranaceous or cartilaginous sub- 
ftance ; and this substance, ev enjy hen deprived 
of the carbonat of lime, still iMHihc figure of 
the shell. But between these d Jffifikes, there will 
probably be found many gradhtidns^ and these 
we have the greater reason to exp^t from the 
oxample afibrded by the patellae. 

Mr. Hatchett havingstated thedifference between 
porCelaiji-shell and mother-of-pearl, thinks it is 
not possible to avoid the comparing of these to 
enamel and tooth. When porcelain-shell, whole 
or in powder, is exposed to the action of acids, it 
is completely dissoiv^, without leaving any re- 
siduum ; and enamel is also completely dissolved 
in thk like manner. 

^ Porcelam-thell and enamel, when }>umed, emit 
Jlttle or no iiiivkeinor scarcely any imcll of bum* 


ed bom or cartilage. Their figure, after expowre 
to fire, is not materially changed , except by crack- 
ing in some parts ; their external gloss partly re- 
mains,^ and fbeir colour at most becomes grey, 
very differcut from what happens to mothcr-ot* 
pearl, or tooth. In their fracture, they have 
fibrous texture ; and in short, the only esnentiai 
clifiference between them appears to be, that por- 
celain-shcils consist only of carbonat of lime, and 
enamel of phosphat of lime, each being cemented 
by a small portion of glut' n. 

In like manner, if the eli'ccCs produced by fire 
and acid menstrua, on shells cuinpobed of nioiher- 
of- pearl, and on the substance of teeth and bone 
are compared, great simifarity will be found; 
for when exposed to a red heat, 1st. they smoke 
much, and emit a smell of burned cartilage or 
horn. *id. I'hey become of a dark grey or black 
colour. 3d. Th'e animal coal thus formed, is of 
diificuit incineration. 4Lh. 1'hcy retain much of 
their original figure; but the membranaceous 
shells are subject to exfoliate. 5th. These sub- 
stances (pearl, mother-of-pearl, tooth, and bone), 
when immersed in certain acids, part with their 
hardening or ossifying sub.stance$, and tiieu re- 
main in the state of membrane or cartilage, fith. 
When previously burned, and afterward dissolved 
iu acids, a quantity of animal coal is separated, 
aecording to the proportion of the gelatinous, 
membranaceous, or cartilaginous substance, aud 
according to the duration of -the red heat. And 
lastly, the acid solutions of these substances, by 
proper precipitants, afford carbonat of lime in the 
one case, and phosphat principally iu the other, 
ill a proportion relative to the membrane or car- 
tilage. with which, or on which, the one or the 
fither had been mixed or deposited. 

A porcclain-shell principally differs from me- 
ther-of- pearl, only by a relative proportion be- 
tween the carbonat of iiine, and the gluten or 
membrane ; in like manner the enamel appears 
only to be different from tooth or bone, by oeing 
destitute of cartilage, and by being principall/ 
formed of phosphat of lime, cemented by gluten. 

The diflerence in the latter case, ^eems to ex- 
plain why the bones and teeth of animals fed on 
madder became red ; when at the same time, the 
like colour is not communicated to the enamel ; 
for it appears probable, that the cartilages wliich 
form the original structure pf the teeth and bones, 
become the channels by which the tingeing prin- 
ciple is communicated and diffused. T l^se com- 
parative experiments prove, that there is a great 
approximaiion in the nature of porcelain-shells, 
and the enamel of teeth, and also in that of mo- 
ther-of-pearl and bone; and if a shell should be 
found composed of mother-of. pearl, coated by 
the porcelain substance, it will resemble a tootn 
coated by the enamel/ with the difference of car- 
bunat being substituted for the pliosphat of 
lime. 

ifome few experiments were made on certain 
land shells ; and iu that of the common rarden 
snail, this chemist thought he discovered some 
traces of phosphat of lime, but as he found none 
in the helix nemoralis, it may be doubted whether 
the presence of the phosphat of lime »hould be 
considered as a chemical character of land shells. , 

Experiments on the substance called the^ bone 
of the cuttle-fish, prove that it is exactly siinilac 
to shell in composition, and consists of varioua 
membranes,' hardened by carbonat of lime, with- 
out the smallest mixture of phosphat, and of 
course is improperly called a boue. 
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Cfustacewt Paris, 

Mr.HaCchcttnoebeing acquaiuted withany expe- 
riments, by which the chemical natuie of the sub- 
stance which coven the difTcrent crustaccous ma- 
rine anima1s>aa the echini, ttar-fish, crabs, lobsters, 
ftc. had been determine, was desirous to ascertain 
in what respect it differ^ from shell ; and he be- 
gan his experiments on three species of echinus. 
He was the more inclined to begin vrith the echini, 
because naturalists do not appear to be |)erfcctly 
agreed whether to call them testaceous or crusta- 
cenus animals ; for Klein, who has written a book 
upon them, regards them as belonging to the first 
tribe; whilst XJnneus, on the contrary, looked 
upon them as of the second. Now, as the expe- 
riments above related had proved that the shells of 
marine animals were composed of carbonat of lime, 
without any phosphat, this chemist thought it 
Tery possible, that the covering of the crustaccous 
anin\als might, in some res'/ect, be diflferent ; and 
if so, he might be enabled, by chemical characters, 
to ascertain the class to which the echinus was to 
be referred. 

Of the three echini examined, one had small 
spines; the second had large obtuse spines, and the 
third was .of a very flat form. Portions of these 
echini were separately immersed in acetous, muri- 
atie» and diluc^ nitric acid, by each of which they 
were completely dissolved, with much cfTerves- 
cenoe, depositing at the same time a thin outer 
skin or epideraiis. The transparency of the solu- 
tions, was also disturbed by a portion of gluten, 
which remained suspended, and communicated a 
brownish colour to the liquors. Tlic solutions in 
acetous and diluted nitric acids were filtered ; after 
Whi6h, from the acetous solution of each echinus, a 
precipitate of phosphat of lead was obtained, by 
the addition of the acetite of lead ; and having 
thus proved the presence of phosphoric acid, the 
nitric solutions were saturated with pure ammonia, 
by which a quantity of phosphat of lime was ob- 
tained, much inferior, however, in quantity to the 
carbonat of lime, which was afterward precipitated 
by carbonat of ammonia. 

The composition of the crust of the echinus is 
therefore diffcrctit from that of marine shells ; and 
by the relative proportions and nature of the in- 
gredients, it approaches most nearly to the shells of 
the eggs of birds ; which, in like inaiuier, consist 
of carbonat, with a small proportion of phosphat 
of lime, (xmented by gluten. 

It remained now to examine the composition of 
those substances which are decidedly called crusta- 
ceous ; l}uc previous to this, some experiments 
were made on the asteria«, or star-fish ; and that 
species was used which is coinmunly f<»uiid on our 
coests, known by the common name of five fin- 
j[ers, or the astcrias rubens of Linnvus. 

When the asterias was imn^ersed in the acids, a 
considerable cflervesccnce was prorluced, and a 
thin external stratum was dissoUed ; after which 
it remained in a perfectly coriaceous state, and. 
complete in respect to the urioinal figure. The 
dissolved portion, being examined by the usual pre- 
Cl|dMCs, provpd to be carbonat of lime, without 
Cl^yn^ture of phosphat ; but 'n ariother s|)ecie8 
dl Cb mteriaS with twelve rays, or the astcrias 
fappota' of Linn^us, a small quantity of phos- 
l^httt of lime was discovered. This chcmi.st wag 
ttierefblC induced to suspect, that in the diflerent 
epecies of asterias, natuie makes an imperfect aN 
tempt- to' form shell on some, and a crustaccous 
on othen ; and tliat a scries of gradaiioas 
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is thus Iformed between the testaceouf, die erttata* 
ceons, and the coriaceous marine animals- 
It was now requisite to ascertain, whether phos* 
phat of lime were a component part of the sub- 
stance which covers the crustaccous, marine, df 
aquatic animals; such as the crab, lobster, prawn, 
and cray-fish. Pieces of this substance, taken 
from various parts of those animals, were at dif- 
ferent times imthersed in acetous and diluted nitric 
acid ; those which had been placed in the diluted 
nitric acid, produced a moderate effervescence ; and 
in. a short time were found to be soft and elastic, 
of a yellowish white colour, and like a cartilage 
which retained the original figure. The same ef- 
fects were produced by acetous acid, but in a less 
degree ; in the latter case also, the colouring matter 
remained, and was soluble in alcohol. 

All the solutions, both, acetous and nitric, af- 
forded carbonat and phosphat of lime, although 
the former was in the largest proportion. 

There is reason to affirm, therefore, that phos- 
phat of lime, mingled with the carbonat, is a che- 
mical characteristic, which distinguishes the crus- ' 
taceous from the testaceous substances ; and that 
the principal difference in the qualities of each, 
when complete, is caused by the proportion of the 
hardening substance, relative to the gluten, by 
which they are cemented ; or by the abundance 
and consistency of the gelatinous, membranous, 
or cartilaginous substance, in and on which the 
carbonat, or the mixture of carbonat and phosphat 
of lime, has been secreted and deposited. More- 
over, as the presence of phosphat of lime, mingled 
with carbonat, appears to be a chemical character, 
of crustaceuus marine animals ; there is every rea- 
son to conclude, that Linneus did right not to 
place the echini among the testaceous ones. 

‘ T'hc presence of phosphat of lime, in the sub- 
stance whicli covers the crustaccous marine anU 
mals, appears to denote an approximation to the 
nature of bone ; which not only by the experi- 
ments of Gali.i, but by the united testimony of all 
chemists, has been proved principally to consist 
(us far as the ossifying substance is concerned) of 
phosphat of lime. 

By the experiments on various shells, crustan 
ccous substances, and bones, it is therefore proyed 
according to Hatchett, J. that the porcelain shells 
resemble the enamel of teeth in the mode of form-i 
ation, but that the hardening substance is carlwnat 
of lime. 'i. That shells composed of nacre, or mo-* 
ther-of-pearl, or approacliing to the nature of that 
substance, and also pearls, resemble bone In » 
considerable degree, as they consist of a gelatinous, 
pirtilaginous, or membranaceous substance, form- 
ing a serie.s of gradations, from a tender and scarcely 
perceptible jelly, to membranes completely organs 
ized; in, and ujron which, carbonat of lime is se«i 
cret^ and deid||li4 after the manner that. phos- 
phat oflime S^tbe bones; and therefore as the 
porcelaiii'shclis resemble Umb enamel of teeth, so 
the shells formed of motheV-of-pea[rl, &c. in like 
manner resemble bone ; the distinguishing chcnri -9 
cal character of the shells being carbonat of lime, 
and that of enamel and bones being phosphat Of 
lime. 9. That the crust which covers ceruin m»« 
fine animals, such as crvbs, lobsters, cray-fish, and 
prawns, consists of a strong cartilage, harden^ by 
a mixture of carbonat and phosphat of lime; and 
that thus these crustaccous bodies occupy a 'middle 
place between shell and bone, although thi^ incline 
principally to the nature of sheik 4. And lastly, 
that a certain proportion of lime enters the com^ 
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Mtion of bones in gbnersi ; the proportion of it, 
however, being to the phosphat of lime, vice versa, 
to chat observed in tlie crustaceous marine sub- 
stances. Upon tlm view, therefore, of these facts, 
it is evident, that there is a great similarity in the 
construction of shell and bone, and that tliere is 
even an approximation in the nature of their com- 
position, by the intermediate cfustacc9ua sub- 
stances. 

CoMciiotoGY also embraces a survey of an im- 
mense multitude and variety of shells, found buried 
oftentimes at great depths beneath the surface of 
the earth, and occasionally appertaining to animals 
which either do not now exist, or which are not 
known to exist. This branch of study may be pro- 
perly characterised by the name of fossile concho- 
logy, and is rather a section of the general science 
of mineralogy or oryctulogy, as it may be more cor- 
rectly called, than of zoology. 

Of these shells, some are found remaining al- 
most entirely in their native state, but others are 
variously altered by being impregnated with parti- 
cles of stone and of otlicr fossils ; in the place of 
others there is found mere stone or spar, or some 
other native mineral body, expressing all tlicir li- 
neaments in the greatest nicety, as having been 
formed wholly from them, the shell having been 
first deposited in some solid matrix, and thence 
dissolved by very slow degrees, and this matter left' 
in its place, on the cavities of stone and other soHd 
substances, out of which shells had l^eeu dissolved 
and washed away, being afterwards filled up less 
^owly with these diiTerent substances, whether 
^r or whatever else ; these substances, so filling 
the cavities, can necessarily be of no other form 
than that of the shell, to the absence of which the 
cavity was owing, though all the nicer lineaments 
may not be so exactly expressed. Besides tlicsc, 
we have also in many places masses of stone formed 
witlun various shells; and these having been re- 
ceived into the cavities of the siicHs while they 
were perfectly fluid, and having therefore nicely 
filled all their cavities, must retain the perfect fi- 
gures of the internal part of the shell, when the 
shell itself should be worn away or perished from 
their outside. The various species we find of these 
are, in many genera, as numerous as the known re- 
cent ones ; and as we have in our own island not 
only the shells of our oivn shores, but those of 
many other very distant ones, we have also many 
species, and those in great numbers, which are in 
their recent state the inhabitants of other yet un- 
known or unsearched seas and shores. The cockles, 
muscles, oysters, and the other common bivalves 
of our own seas, are veiy abundant : but we have 
also an amazing number of the nautilus kind, par- 
ticularly of the nautilus gnecorum, which thouf^ 
a shell not found living in our own or any neigh- 
bouring seas, yet is found buried in all our clay-pits 
about London and elsewhere ; the most fre- 
quent of all' fossile shells, in some of our countries, 
are the conchc anomiae, vrhich yet we know not 
of in any part of the world in their recent stare. 
Of this sort also are the cornua ammonis and the 
gryphitae, with several of the cchiniteand others, 
"The exact similitude of the known shells, recent 
and fossile, in their several kinds, will by no means 
suScT us to believe, that these, though not yet 
known to us in their living state, arc, as some liavc 
idly thought, a sort of lusus naturx. It is certain, 
that of the many known shores, very few, not evdn 
those ci our own island, have been yet carefully 
searched for the shell-fishes that inhabit them; and 
an we see hr the nautilus g^ebrattf an Ihstahca of 
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^ells being brought from very distant parts of the 
world to buried here, we cannot wonder that 
yet unknown shores, or the unknown bottoms of 
deep seas, sholild have furnished us With many un*« 
known shell-fishes^ which may have been brought 
with the rest ; whether that were at the time of the 
general deluge, or the efl'ect of any other catastrophe 
of a like kind, or by whatever other means, to bu 
left in the yet utihardened matter of our stony and 
ckyey strata. 

tONCrLTAR. a, {concilium, Latin.) Re- 
lating to a council {Baker). 

To (;ONCl'LIATE. v. a. {concilio, Latin.), 
To gain; to win ; to reconcile {Brown). , 
CONCILIATION, s. (from conciliate.) 
The act of gaining or reconciling. 

CONCILIATOR, s. (from condliale.) 
One that makes peace between others. 

CONCPLIATOUY. a, (from conciliare.) 
Relating to reconciliation. 

CONCI'NNITY. 5. (from concinnitas, 
Lai.) Decency; fitness; neatness. 

CONCFNNOUS. a. {concinnus, Ijitin.) 
Becoming; pleasant; agreeable. 

CoNCiNNOus INTERVALS, in miisic, are 
such as arc fit for music, next to, and in com- 
bination with concords; being neither veiy 
agreeable nor disagreeable in themselves ; but 
having a good effect by their mixture with 
those which precede and follow them. 

CONCI'SE. a. {concisus, Latin.) Brief; 
short ; broken into short ])eriod8 {Ben Jonson), 
CONCI'SEI.Y. iuL Briefly; shortly (Rro.). 
CONCrSENESS. s. (from coizchc.) Bre- 
vity; shortness {Drudeu). 

CONCl'SlON.s. {concisum, Lit.) Cutting 
off; excision. 

CONCITATION. {concitalio, Lat.) 
The act of stirring np {Brown). 

CONCLAMATIO, in anliquitv, a shout 
raiseil at the burning of the dead, before the fu- 
neral pile was fired. 

CONCLAMATION. a. {conckmatic, 
Lat.) An outcry or shout of many together. 

CONCLAVE, the place in wmich the car-» 
dinals of the Romish church meet, and are 
shut up, in order to elect a pope. The con- 
clave is a range of small cells, ten feet square 
made of wainscot : these are numbered, and 
drawn for by lot. They stand in a line along 
the galleries and hall of the Vatican, with a 
small space lx:lwecn each. Every cell has the 
anus of the cardinal over it. The conclave is 
not fixed to any one determinate place, for the 
constitutions of the church allow the cardinals 
to make choice of such a place for the conclave 
as they think most convenient ; yet it is gene- 
rally held in the Vatican. The conclave is 
strictly guarded by troops : neither the cardi-r 
nals, nor any jperson shut up in the conclave, 
are S|)Oke to, but at the hours allowed of, and 
then in Italian or Latin; oven the provisions' 
for the conclave are examined, that no leflcrsr 
be conveyed by that means from the inlnrstcrs 
of foreign powers, or other per?=ons who ma/, 
have an'interest in the election of the pontiff. , 
Conclave is also used for the assembly or 
meeting of the cardinals shut up fot the election 
of a pope. 
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CONCLU'DE. V, a. {concludo, Latin.) 
1. To shut {Jlooker). 2. To include^ to coiii- 
'preheiid (liomanx). 3. To collect by ratioci- 
nation (Tiliotson), 4. To decide; to deter- 
mine {Mduan), 5. To end ; to finish {Dry- 

dCDf). 

To CoNCLU^DB. ».«. l.To perforni the last 
act of ratiocination ; to collect tiie consequence 
{Boylc)^ 2. To settle opinion {Attewury). 

3. To determine finally {Shakspeare). 4. To 
end (Dry den), 

COmLV'DESCY. s. (from concludenL) 
Consequence; reauLir proof (Hale), 

CONCLU'DLOT. «. (from conchtde.) De- 
cisive (//o/e). 

CONCLU'SIBLE. a, (from conclude.) De- 
terminable (Ilanmond). 

CONCLU'SiON. (from, conclude.) 1. 
Determination; final decision* (/yooArcr). 2. 
The collection from proi30sitioiis premised ; the 
consequence (Tillaisou). 3. The close; the 
last result (Swi/'i). 4. Hie event of experi- 
ments; experiiiicnt (Shakepeare). 5. The 
end; the last part (///iN^e/). (). Silence; con- 
fiiieineiitof the thoughts (Shakepeare). 

Conclusion. In oratory. See Perora- 
tion. 

CONCLU'SIVH, a. (from conclude.) 1. 
D^isivc ; giving the last determination to the 
opinion (Ilo}^ers). 2. Regularly consequential 
(JLacke). 

CONCLU'SIVELY. ad. Decisively; with 
final determination (Bacon). 

CONCLU'SIVENESS. s. Power of deter- 
mining the opinion; regular consequence 
{Ifale). 

To COXCOA'GULATE, r. c. To congeal 
one thing with another (Boyle). 

CONCOAGULATION. jr. (from concoa- 
gulate.) A coagulation by which different bo- 
dies are joined in one mass. 

To CONCO'GT. V. a. (concogno, l^atin.) 
l.To digest by the stomach (Hayward). 2. 
To purify or sublime by heat (Thomson). 3. 
To ripen (Bacon). 

CONCOCTION, s. (from concoct.) Di- 
gestion in the stomach ; maturation by heat 
(Bacon). See Digestion. 

CONCfVLOUU. a. (concolor, Latin.) Of 
one colour; without \ariety (Brown). 

CONCDMITANCE. CoNco'MiTANcy. 
#, (from C6wco/ni/or, I. at.) Subsistence together 
with another ihing (Glanoillc). 

CONHjO'MITANT. a. (concomitanst Lat.) 
Conjoined with ; concurrent with (Locke). 

Conco'aiitant. s. Companion; person 
or ihinjs collaterally connected (SoutK)- 

CONCO'MITANTLY.fld. (Xj^mconcomi- 
|M/.) fn roinixmvwith others. 

To CONCCyAflTATE. v, a. (concomitatuSf 
Lat.) To be collaterally connected with any 
thing; to attend ; to accompany (fTarveu). 

CO'NCORD. 5. (ctificordtaf T^tin.) 1. 
Agreement totween |>crsons or things; peace; 
union (Shakspeare). 2. A cbmpact (Dories). 
8. Harmony; consent of sounds (iSAaArpeare). 

4. Principal grammatical relation of one word 
10 another (£acAy}. 
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Concord (Form of), in ecclesiaslical hls<* 
tory, a standard-book among the Lutherans, 
com|x)8edat Torgaw, in 157(), and tliencecall*' 
ed the Book of Toigaw, and reviewed at Berg, 
by six Lutheran doctors of Germany, the prin- 
cipal of whom was Janies Aiidmic. This 
bmk contains in two parts, a system of doc- 
trine, the subscriptfdri of which was a condition 
of communion, and a formal and very severe 
condemnatinti of all who difiered from the 
compilers of it, particularly with respect to the 
majesty and omnipresence of Christ’s body, and 
the real nianducation of his flesh and blood in 
the eucharist. It was first iinpased on the 
Saxons by Augustus, and occasioned great op- 
position and disturbancei both among the Lu- 
therans and reformed. The dispute about it 
was revived in Switzerland in 171flf when the 
magistrates of Bern published an order for 
adopting it as the rule of faith ; the cotis^ucnce 
of which was a contest, that reduced its credit 
and authority. Mosheim’s Heel. Hist, by Dr. 
Maclaine, vbl. iv. p. 53, ike. and vol. v< p. 98. 

Concord, in grammar, that part of syntax, 
or construction, whereby the wonis of a sen- 
tence agree among themselves, i. e. whereby 
nouns are put in the same case, number, gen« 
der, Ac. and verbs in the same niiinbcr and 
|)erson, with nouns and pronouns. 
Grammar. 

Concord, a town of United America, in 
New Hamptihirc, on the Merrimack: fifty- 
seven miles N.N.W. Boston, and 185 N.N.E. 
New York. 

CoNCOR D, an Island of United America, in 
the state of Musbachusettsi seventeen inileg 
W.NiVV. Boston. 

Concord, a river of United America, in 
Massachusetts, which runs into the Merri- 
mack, nine miles S.W. Andover. 

Concord, in music, the relation of two 
sounds that are always agreeable to the hearer, 
whether applied in consonance or succession^ 
Of concords there are two kinds, the one callol 
perfect, the oUier iiiijierfect ; perfect concords 
consist of the fifth and eighth; imperfect con- 
cords of the third and sixth. The im)X‘rfect 
concords have also another distinction ; that of 
the greater and Icsi^er third and sixth. The 
concords are again divided into consonant and 
dissonant. The consonant concords arc the 
perfect concord and its derivatives ; every other 
IS a dissonant concord. 

It is not easy to assign a reason for the nlea« 
sure aflbrded (^concords. Why, it has beeii 
asked, should two sounds which form together 
the fifth or the major third, excite pleasure, 
while wc experience disagreeable sensations on 
bearing souuf Is which arc distant only a tone or 
semitone? Although it would be ilifficnl^to 
give a {Miaitivc answer to this question, a feW 
observations may throw some ligh^ iiprm it. 

Pleasure, it is asserted by some, arises from 
the perception of relations ; and the assertion is 
supportea by various examples from the arts, 
'fhe pleasure, then, say they, derived from 
music, consists in the perception of the relations 
of sounds. Bat are these rcUtions sufficiently 
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Hmple for the soul to pmeive and distinguish 
Uieir order? It is replied, that sounds will 
pleue w)w heard together in a certain order ; 
but, if their rebtioos are too complex, or, if 
they are entire!^ destitute of order, they will 
displease.. This reasoning is attempted to be 
proved by an enumeration of the known con« 
cpnis and discords. In unison, the vibrations 
of the twq sounds continually coincide : this, 
therefore, is the simplest kind of relation. 
Unison, also, is the first concord in the octave; 
the two sounds of which this interval is com- 
posed perform their vibrations in such a man- 
ner, that' two of the one are completed in the 
same time as one of the other: thus the unison 
is succeeded by the octave. This interval is so 
natural to man, that he who cannot reach a 
sound too grave or too acute for his voice, falls 
into the higher or lower octave. 

When the vibrations of two sounds are per- 
formed in such a manner that three of the otic 
correspond to one of the other, these give the 
simplest relation next to those above-mention- 
ed. Who does not know that the concord 
most agreeable to the car is the twelfth, or the 
octave of the fifth ? In that respect it even sur- 
passes the fifth. Next to the nfth, is the dou- 
ble octave of the fifth, or the seventeenth major, 
which is expressed by the ratio of 1 to 3. 'I'his 
concor^ next to the twelflh,Js the most agree- 
able. The fourth, expressed by J, the third 
minor, expressed by and the sixths, both 
major and minor, expressed by } and arc 
concords, fur.thc same reason. But it appears 
that all the other sounds; after these relations, 
are too complex for the soul ta perceive their 
order. 

We admit the facts above stated respecting 
the coincidence of the vibrations; but still 
conceive tliat the theory, to support which they 
are adduced, is more ingenious than ^olid. 
Why should this coincidence of vibrations, this 
simultaneous impulse on the same organs of 
sensation, and the accident of beginning fre- 
quently at the same time, prove so great a source 
of pleasure ? Upon what is this gratuitous sup- 
position founded? And, then^ one should 
grant it, would it not follow from thence, that 
the same chord should successively and rapidly 
dfcct us with CQntrary sensations, since the vi- 
brations arc alternately coincident and discre- 
pant ? On the other hand, how should the car 
be so sensible to the simplicity of relations, 
whilst, for the most part, thescuM’elations are 
entirely unknown to him whose organs arc, 
Dotwitlistandiiig, sensibly affected with the 
charms of agreeable musiC T‘ 

U8« then, abambn this theory, and en- 
quire^ whether the celebrated einperiineat on 
the resonance of bodies (sec Chord, Gr- 
KRRATOR, Harmonics) may not serve to 
account in a still more plausible manner for 
tlie pleasure arising from concords: because, as 
every sound degenerates into mere noise when 
not uccoinpani^ whh its twelfth and its seveix-, 
tn-'iitli major, besides its octaves, is it not evi- 
dcMt, that when we combine, any soupd wWi 
its tx^plfth, or its sevciuecnih imljor, ijr with 
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both at the same time, we only imitate tho.prr.,. 
cess of nature, by giving to. that sound, in ;i 
fuller and more sensible manner, tbe aceoinpa- 
nimeiit which nature itself gives it, and which 
cannot fail to please the ear, on account of the 
habit it has acquired of hearing them together ? 
This is so agreeable to truth, that there arc 
only two primitive concords, the twelfth and 
the sevenjtecnth major ; and that the rest, as 
the fifth, the third major, the fourth, &ud the 
sixth, arc derived from them. We know also, 
that these two primitive concords arc the most 
perfect of all, and that they form the most 
agreeable accompaniment that can be giv^ to 
any .sound, tliough, on the harpsichord for ex- 
ample, to facilitate the execution, the third 
major and the fifth itself, which, with the oc- 
tave, form what is called perfect harmony, ara 
substituted in their steail. But ibis harmony 
is |:crfect only by representation, and the most 
perfect of all, would be that in which the 
twelfth and the seventeenth were combined 
with the fundamental sound and its octaves. 
It would be easy to enlarge fartheron this idea $ 
but what has been alreauy said will, we trusty 
be thought sulHcient. 

Addition^ ^c, of ConcGrds. 

For those who wish to know what concords 
result from two or more concords^ either when 
added, or subtracted, or multiplied by each 
other, wc add the following rules. 

1 . To add one ^Concord to miolher, 

Express the two concords by the fractions 
which represent them, and then multiply these 
two fractions together: that is to say, first the 
numerators and then the denominators : the 
number thence produced will express the con- 
cord resulting from the snm of the two con- 
cords given. 

Thus the expression for the fifth is h 
that for the fourth the product of which is 
if ^ being; the expression for the octave. It 

IS indeed wdl known that the octave is com- 
posed of a fifth and a fourth. 

2. To subtract otic Concordfrom another. 

Instead of multiplying together the fractions 
which express the given concords, invert that 
which expresses the concord to be subtracted 
from the other, and then multiply them toge- 
ther as before. 

Thus, the expression of the octave is J; that 
of the fifth |, wtiich inverted gives J : by which 
let \ be mulliplicd, and there arises j, which 
expresses the fourth. 

3. To double a Concord, or to multiidy it any 
mmher of times, at pleasure. 

In this case, nothing is necessary but to raise 
the terms of the fraction which expresses the 
given cqnconl, to the power denoted by the 
number of times it is to be multiplied; that is, 
to the square, ■ if it is to be doubled; to .th# 
cube, if to be tripled, and so on. 

Thus the concord arising from 4he tone 
mqjjnr tripled, is ; for as the expressiqn of 
the lone major is j, wc shall have 8x8x8 

512, and p x p x 0 « 7Sg, This cuncoril 
l^porrcspuiuls to the interval between nt and a 
fif, higlier tlianyk sharj* ef the gamut. . 
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4 . To divide one concord hy ony number ai 

pleaiu^, w tofnd a concord which thall he 

the hal/f thirdf Hfc, of a given concord. 

To answer this prmeAi, Uke the fraction 
1\’hich exprem the given concord, and extract 
that root^ of it whicn is denoted by the deter- 
minate divisor ; that is to say, the scjuare root, 
if the concord is to be divided into two ; the 
cube root, if it is to be divided into three, &c. 
and this root will express the concord re- 
quired. 

As the octave is expressed by if the square 
root of it be extracted, it will give jJ nearly ; 
but is less than and greater than \ ; con- 
sequently the middle of the octave is between 
the fourth and the fifth CDespiau's Amuie^^ 
tnenix). 

CONCOllDANCE. i. (concorian/fVi,Lat.) 
Agreement. 

Concordance, a dictionary or index to 
the Bible, wherein all the leading words, used 
in the course of the inspired writings, are 
ranged alphabetically ; ana the various places 
where they occur referred to ; to assist in find- 
ing out })assagca, and comparing tlie several 
significations of the same word. 

Cardinal Hugo de St. Charo is said to have 
employed five hundred monks at the same time 
in compiling a Latin concoidauce: beside 
which, we have several other concordances in 
the same language ; one, in particular, called 
the Concordance of England, compiled by J. 
Darlington, of the order of Predicants ; an- 
other more accurate one, by the Jesuit de Za- 
mora. 

R. Mordecai Nathan has furnbhed us with 
a Hebrew concordance, first printed at Venice 
in 1523, containing all the Hebrew roots 
branched into their various significations, and 
under each signification all the places in ^rip- 
ture wherein it occurs ; but the best and most 
useful Hebrew concordance is that of Buxtorf, 
printed at Basil in lt)32. 

Dr. Taylor publislied, in 1754, a Hebrew 

cxmcorclance in twn vnlnmM Initn 


other ecclesiastical cause. Thu word it used 
absolutely among the French for an agreement 
toweeii TOpe Lw I. and Francis 1. m Franee» 
for rteulatmg the manner of nominating to 
benefices. 

CoNCoaDAT, as it is now nsed in Braoeo^ 
applies exclusively to an agreement or con* 
raition exchange between the pope, Pius 
VII., and the French government, Septembeir 
J®Ol>, In that agreement the Roman ca- 
tholic religion is acknowledged to be that of 
die majority of the French people; and the 
pope acknowledges in the then first consul of 
the French gmernment the same rights and 
prerogatives which the ancient government 
possessed. 

CONCORDIA, a town of Mirandola, in 
Italy, 15 miles S. of Mantua; it is sulycct to 
the house of Austria. Lat. 44. 52 N. Lou. 
11. laE. 

Concordia, an episcopal town of Friuli, 
in Italy, belonging to the Venetians. It was 
once a considerable place, hut has never been 
able to repair the damages which the soldiera 
under Attiladid to it. 

CONCO'RPORAL. a. (from eoncorporog 
Latin.) Of the same body. • 

, TbCONCaRPORATE. a. a. To unite 
into one mass or substance (Taylor). 

CONCORPORATION. sf Union in one 
mass. 

CONCOURSE. #. (concufstts, Latin.) I. 
The confluence of many persons or things .to 
one place (Ben Jonson). 2. llic persons as- 
sembled (Jbryden). 3. The point of junction 
or intersection of two bodies (Seufton). 

CONCREMATION. s. (from concremog 
Latin,) The act of burning many things to- 
gether. 

CONCREMENT, i. (from concresco^ 
Latin.) The mass formed by concretion 
(Hah). ^ 

CONCRESCENCE, s. (from concresce, 
Latin.) The act or quality of growing by the 


the English Bible, and disposed after the 
manner of Buxtorf. See tlie preface of this 
work. 

Calasius, an Italian cordelier, has given us 
concordanccsof the Hebrew, Latin, and Greek, 
In two columns : the first, which is Hebrew, 
IS that of R. Mordecai Nathan, word for word, 
and according to tlie order of the books and 
chapters : in the other column is a Latin in- 
jwwBtjtion i)f each passage of Scripture quoted 
by K. 'Moniecai ; this interpretation is Cala- 

It the Vulgate, when different from 

. his. The work is in four volumes folio, print^ 
acRome to idi^K' ^ 

Wc have several very copious concordances 
in English^ as Newman's, $utterworth's,Cru* 
den's, and Hie Cambridge Concordance. 

CONCCFRDANT.'a. (concorfhns, Latin.) 
Agrmhle ; agreeing ; oorrespondent (Brown). 

CONCORDAT, in the wm law, a cove- 
bant or agrceineot in some beneficiary matter, 
as relatiug to a iresignatiOD^ pcnmiutiaii, or 


To CON(3RETF.. v. n. (coniretco, Latin.) 
To coalesce into one mass (Newton). 

To CoNCRS'TB. V. a. To form by concre4 
tion (Hale). 

Co'ncrete. a. (from the verb.) 1. Form- 
ed by concretion (Burnet). 2. (In logick.y 
Not abstract : applied to a suljcct (Hooker). 

Concrete numbers, are those which 
are applied to^xpress or denote any particular 
subject : as, two men, tbree pounds, kc. 

Co'ncrete. i. A mass formad Iw concre- 
tion (Bentleif). 

(X)NCRt'TELY. ad. (from concrete.) la 
a maimer including the subject with tlie pre- 
dicate ; not abstract (Norris). 

C^NCRETBNKS; s. Coagulation; col- 
lection of flukfo mto a solid ipass. 

CONCRETION, s. (from concrete.) l. 
The act of concreting; coalition. S. Thai 
mass formed by a coalition of separate par- 
Oafci (Bocofi). ^ ^ 

O^CRBTiON^ in luigero. See Stove 
■ ad Caacuaus. r 
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COWCRETIVE. a. (from cancreie,) Coa- 
lBroufn)» 

CO'NCRETURB. s. (from concrete.) A 
maas formed by coaamlation. 

CONCU'BlNAGE. s, Iconcuhinagef Fn) 
The act of living with a woman not married 
iBroo.y ^ 

CC^CUBINE. s, (concuhina, Latin.) A 
woman kept in fornication ; a whore (Bacon). 

To COm'U^LCATE. v. a, (conculco, Lat.) 
To tread or trample under foot. 

• CONCULCA^ION. #. (conculeatio, Lat.) 
Trampling %vith the feet. 

CONCU'PISCENCE. r. (eoncuptseeniia, 
Latin.) Irregular desire; libidinous with 
(Bentley). 

CONft/U'PISCENT. a. (eoncupiscens^LAU) 
JJbidinous; lecherous (Shakspeare). 

CONCUPISCEyNTIAL. s. (from concur 
piscent.) Relating to concupiscence. 

CONCUPPSCIBLE. a. (concupiscililis, 
Latin.) Impressing desire; eager; desirous 
(South). 

To CONCU'R.^ V. n. (concurro, l^atin.) 1. 
To meet in one point (Temple). 2. To agree ; 
to join in one action (Swi/t). 3. To be united 
with; to be conjoined (Tillotaofi). 4. To 
contribute to one common event (Collins). 

CONCU'RRENCE. Concu'rrewcv. r. 
(from concur.) 1. Union; association; con- 
junction (Locke). 2. Combination of many 
agents or circumstances (Crashaw). 3. As- 
sistance; help (Rogers). 4. Joint right; 
equal claim (Ayliffe). 

CONCU'RllE^IT. a. (from concur.) 1. 
Acting in conjunction ; concomitant in agency 
(Hdl^, 2. Conjoined; associate; conco- 
mitant (Bacon). 

CoNCU^RRENT. s. That which concurs; 
a contributiry cause (Decay of Piety). 

CONCUSSION, s. (concussio, Latin.) 1. 
The act of shaking ; tremefaction (Bacon). 2. 
The state of being shaken (ffoodward). 

CoNCu^ssiON. (concussio, from concutio, 
to sliakc together.) Conenssion of the brain. 
This term is employed by siiigeons to express 
a disease, which is the elfect of the concussion 
the brain suffers from a fall or agitation. The 
symptoms arising from a mere concussion are, 
vertigo, ognfusion with pain in the head, tin- 
nitus auriuni, and dimness of sight. In gene- 
ral the person is able to walk about, and the 
svmptoins gradually disappear; at other times 
they fall into a quiet sleep, arid awake per- 
fectly recovered. If, however, stupor and 
coma succeed, other mischief may be suspect- 
ed, as compression, fracture, &c. The dis«> 
case denominated concussion is also often ex- 
pressed by the name of GOMMOTfOH. • 

^ TONdU/SSlVE, 0. (coneussus, Lat.) Hav- 
ioff the power or quality of shaking. 

CON JJ AMINE (Charles Marie de la), a 
French mathematician, and chevalier of the 
order of St, Lazare; born at Paris in 17OU 
He was sent in 1736 with M. Godin to Peru, 
to measure a degree at the rauator, where he 
suffered miat hardships. • Oa his return to 
Europe, he married his Riffce,.hy dispensation 
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from the pope. He died in fie wtotd 

a journal Of the abovcmentioned voyage. 
Travels through Italy, and some other works. 

CONDE, a strong town of France, seated 
on theScheld, in the department of the North. 
It has a castle, and gave the title of prince to 
a branch of the late royal family. Lat; 50. 
27 N. Lon. 3. 39 £. 

CoNDB, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of Calvados. Lat. 48. 50 N. Lon. 0. 

37 W. 

To CONDE^MN. v, a, (condemno, Latin.) 
l.To find guilty; to doom to punishment 
(Shaksp.). 2. Tocensuire; to blame (£ocA:e). 
3. To fine (Chronicles). 4. To show guilt by 
contrast (f^sdom). 

CONDE^MNABLE. a. (from condemn.) 
Blainable; culpable (Brown). 

CONDEMNATION, s. (condemnaiia, 
l^atin.) The sentence bv which any one is 
doomed to punishment (liomans). 

CpNDE^MNATORY.n. (from condmir.) 
Passing a sentence of condemnation or of cen- 
sure (Gov. of the Tongue). 

CONDE'MNER. s, (from condemn.) A 
blamer; acensurer; a censor (Taylor). 

CONDENSABLE, a. (^tom condensate.) 
Capable of condensation (Digbu), 

To CONDENSATE, v. a. (condenso, Lat.) 
To make thicker. 

7*0 CoNDE'^rsATe• v. n. To grow thicker. 

CordeVsate. a. (condensatus, Latin.) 
Made thick ; compressed into less space 
(Peacham). 

CONDENSATION, the act whereby a 
body is rendered more dense, compact, and 
heavy. Condensation is, by most writers, dis- 
tinguished from compression, in regard the 
latter is performed by some external violence ; 
whereas the former (s the action of cold. 

To CONDENSE, v, a. (condenso, Latin.) 
To make any body more thick, close, and 
weighty (Woodward). 

To CoNDE'NSE. V. R. To grow close and 
weighty; to inspissate (Newton), 

CoNDE^NSE. a. (from the verb.) Thick; 
dense; close; massy (Bentley). 

CoNDE'NsSD BRANCHES. In botany (co- 
arciati rami). Pressed or ^ueezed together, 
80 close, as almost to be incumbent, or lie 
over each other, at their ends. 

CONDENSER, a pneumatic engine, or 
syringe, whereby an uncommon quantity of 
air may be crowded into a given space; so 
that sometimes ten atmospheres, or ten times 
as much air as there is at tnesame time, in the 
same space, without the engine, may be 
thrown in by means of it, and its egress pre- 
vented by valves properly disposed. 

It consists of a brass cylinder, wherein is a 
moveable piston ; which being drawn out, the 
air rashes into the c)linder through a hole pri^ 
vided on purpose; and when the piston ia 
again forceil into the cylinder, the air is driven 
into the receiver through an qri6ce, furnished 
with a valve to hinder its getting out. 

' CoNHENSSR OF ELECTRICITY, an in- 
strument fiwt invented by Volta, the ihfc 
AA2 
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of which if to render sensible the vciy small 
quantities of electricity fiiniishcd by the sur- 
rounding bodies, by exciting them to accumu- 
late upon the surface which it pre^ents to their 
action. This instrument only diflers from the 
clcctruphonis in so far that for the cake of 
resin there is substituted a body ol that class 
which only insulates inipcrfecily, and which 
holds the middle rank between conductors and* 
jdio-clectricf, white marble, fur example. See 
Electricity. 

Condenser of forces, the name given 
by M ProUy to a doulrivaiice for obtaining 
the greatest |)ossil)le eflcct from a first mover, 
the energy of which is subject to augmentation 
or diminution within certain limits. A de- 
scription of it may be seen in the 2d vol. 
of C rregory’s Mechanics, 

CONDE'NSITY. s. (from c^mlense.) The 
state of being condensed ; condensation. 

rO'NDKRS. s. {conduire, French.) Such 
as stand upon high places near the seacoast, at 
the thiio of herring fishing, to make signs to 
the fishers which wav the shoal passes ( Cowell), 
7b CONDKSCIVNI). t*. w. (^condescendre^ 
French.) 1. To depai t from the privilege's of 
superiority by a voluntary submission {Walts). 
2. To coiisent to d(» more than mere justice 
can require {Tiflotson). 3. To siovip; to 
bend ; to yield {Milton). 

CONDESCE'NDENCE. .f. {cmidcsccnd- 
enre, French.) Voluntary submission. 

rONl)ESCF/NDlN(i?LY. ad. (lV<un c«»/. 
deserndhg.) Byway of voluntary humilia- 
tion; by way of kinrf concession {’Al/trlrtri/). 

CONDF.SCFNSION.5. (from condesa nd.) 
Volimtarv humiliation j descent from supc- 
riori ty ( Til lot son) . 

Condescension is that spreies of benevo- 
lence, whicli designedly wa\es fisc supposed 
advantages of birth, title, or station, in order 
to accominoclato ourselves to the stale of an in- 
ferior, and diminish that rcstiaint which the 
appaienl distance is calculated to produce in 
liim. tt greatly enhances the value of every 
other species of benevolence. 

^ CONI)ESCF/NS1VE.£e. (fromco/i(/ei’rcwrf.) 
Courteous j not haughty. 

CONDl'GN. rt. Latin.) Suit- 

able; deserved; merited {Arluthnot). 

CCJNDI'GNLY ad. (from condign.) De- 
sen cdly: according to merit. 

. CONDI'GN ness. .s. (from condign.) Suil- 
- ablf^nc'^s ; agreeahlcncss to desert^, 

CONDI Ll^AC (Stephe.i), a French meta- 
physician, member of the academy, and tutor 
to the infant don Fenlinand, duke of Parma. 
He didil in 1780. His course of study, writ- 
ten for the use of his pnjul, in ifj vols. ISmo. 
is 41 work of credit. He also wrote a treatise, 
entitled. Commerce and Government con- 
sidered in their mutual Ueladons, in 12nio. a 
book of observation. In his metaphysical dis- 
quisitions he is accused of having served the 
cause of materialism. 

Since the death- of Condillac, a very curious 
treatise of his has been published, entitled, 
La Langue dcs Calculs, ii) which he traces 
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all computation to its origin; e)cp1ains 4he 
causes which render ordinary language in- 
adequate to the solution of questions, when af 
all complicated ; and enforces the necessity of 
iriaihematicul language, discussing its nature, 
its peculiar excellence, and the grounds on 
which its perfection is to be. attempted. In 
this work the abilities of Condillac appear ui 
great adi antage : we conceive an English trans- 
lation of it would he an acceptable present to 
the public. 

CO'NDDrih'NT. s. {condimentum, Latin.) 
Seasoning ; saiicc {Bacon), 

CONDISCFPLE. s. {condisdpulus, Lat.) 
A schoolfellow. 

To rO'NDlTE. V. a, {cojidio, Latin.) To 
pickle; to pres'-rve bv salts {Taylor). 

(XyNDITEMENT. (from condile.) A 
composition of conserves, powders, and spices. 

CONDKflOX. s. {conditio, lAiin.) 1. 
Quality ; that by which any thing is deno- 
minated good or had {Sltnk^peare). 2. At- 
tribute; accident; property {Ncw(on). 3 
Natural qualitv of the mind ; temper; temper- 
ament ; complexion {Shaksptnrc), 4. Moral 
quality ; virtue or vice {South), b. Statu; ex- 
ternal circumstances {Wake), 6. Rank (C/fl- 
remlon). J. Stijiulation ; terms of compact 
{Taylor). 8. 1'lie writing of agreement; com- 
pact ; bond {Shak spear e). 

CoNUiTiON, in the civil law, a clau«5Cof 
ohligarion stipulated as an article of a treaty or 
a contract ; or in a donation of a testament, 
legacy, &c. in which last ease a donee does 
not lose his donative if it be charged with any 
dishonest or impossible conditions. 

(’ONDITION, in sporting, is a word in fre- 
quent use, to express the state of a horse in tc- 
spcct to his hcuiih and external appearance. 
If low ill flesh, rough in his coat, hollow 
above the e)e, and depressed in his spirits, he 
Is tlicn said to be “ very much out of condi- 
tion.*’ But, on the contrary, if full of good 
sound flesh, his skin loose and pliable, his 
coat soft and sleek, he is then said to he 
in “ perfect condition to start," if designed for 
the turf ; to take the field, if a hunter; or, if 
a roiidster, to undertake his journey. Horses 
too full of flesli or of blood are said not to be 
in condition, because they arc not fit fur 
strong exertions without a clanger of disease : 
hrouglit into constant work in such state, 
they soon, as it is termed, ** fall all to pieces 
that is, if they escape inflammation upon 
some important organ, morbidity soon displins 
itself, in a swelling of the legs, cracked heels, 
bad eyes, defective wind, ot cutaneous erup- 
tions. 

7b C ondition. (from the noun.) To 
make terms ; to stipulate {Donne). 

CONDITIONAL, something not absolute, 
but subject to conditions. Thus, conditional 
conjunctions, in grammar, are those which 
serve to make propositions conditional ; as (/*, 
unless^ prooidedf &c. 

Conditional propositions, in logic, 
such as consist of two parts connected together 
hy a conditional particle. 
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Conditional syllogism, a syllogism 
MvhvTC the major is a conditional proposition. 
Thus, If there be a God, he ought to be wor- 
shipped— But there is a God j — ^'ritcreforc he 
oiigtit to be worshi|)pcd. 

Con DICTION A I-. j. (from the adjective.) 
A limitation ; not in uijp (Bacon). 

CONDITIONA'LITY. r. (from 
iionaL) Limitation by certain terms (Decay 
of Piety). 

CONDITIONALLY, ad. With certain 
limitations; on particular terms (South), 

CONDITION ARY. o. (from cmiduion^) 
Stipulated (Norris), 

To i:ONDi'ri6NATE. v. a. (from co«. 
dition,) 'lo qualify j to regulate (Brown). 

CoNDi^noNATE. a. Established on cer- 
tain terms or conditions (Hammond). 

CONDI' i’l ON ED. a. Having qualities or 
pro nerlio good or bad (Shakspeare). 

To CONIjCVLK. w. ». (condoUo^ Latin.) 
To iameut wiih those that are in misfortune ; 
to partake another’s sorrow (Temple), 

To Condo'le. V, a. To bewail with an- 
other (Dry den). 

CONDDTEMENT. (from condole.) 
Grief ; sorrow ; mourning (Shakspeare), 

CONDO'LENT’E. s, (condolcu7icci Fr.) 
Grief for the sorrows of another (Arbuthnot), 

CONDO'LER. s, (from condole.) One that 
laments with another upon his misfortunes. 

CON DOM A, in zoology, the name gh en 
by Buifon lo the striped antelope of Pennant, 
the antilopc strepsiceros of Giuelin’s Linni^us. 

CONDONATION, s, (condouatio, Lat.) 
A pardoning ; a forgiving. 

CON DORCET (Jean Antoine Nicolas Ca- 
rltat de), a Ercneh philosopher. He was born 
atRibeinont, in Picardy, in 1743, of a noble 
family, from whom he derived the title of 
marquis. He was educated at tiic college of 
Navarre, where he shewerl a strong predi- 
lection for the matliematics, and his genius 
being indulged, he soon distinguished himself 
among the geometricians. In 17(j5 appeared 
his first work, Sur le Calcul Integral, which 
was received with approbation by the Aca- 
demy. In 1767> he published a treatise, Of 
the Problem of the Three Bodies; and the 
year following, his Analytical Essays. In 
he was chosen member of the Academv, 
and continued to publish numerous memoirs 
and essays on mathematical and philosophical 
subjects. Those of the latter description, how- 
ever, were of a very dangerous tendency, as 
striking at the root of all religion natural and 
revealed. In 1773, he was appointed secre- 
tary elect to the Academy, and his closes were 
scfKtly'admirech He also wrote the Lives of 
Voltaire and Turgot, two biograpliicgl works 
of considerable merit. In 1791 he became a 
member of the national assembly, and from 
that time he devoted himself almost wholly to 
political affairs. It must be mentioned, how- 
ever, to his honour, that Condorcct was ad- 
verse to the shngninarjr proceedings of his coad- 
jutbra towards the king. When Robespierre 
•sUblished his authority, our philosopher being 


marked as a victim, concealed himself in Paris 
for some da}s, and then went to an acquaint- 
ance at Fonrenai, but his friend was not at 
home* In this state of suspense, he spent one 
night in a quarry; and another iiiuler a tree in 
an open field. On the third day he was seized 
and committcrl to prison, as a suspicions per- 
son, in order to be sent to Paris ; but he w'as 
found dead in his bed the next morning, 
March S8, 1794. Thus miserably perished u 
most able philosopher, and one of thi^ finest 
writers of tliose that hate adorned the last 
century, liis private character is described by 
La L^ndeaseasy, quiet, kind, and obliging; 
but his behaviour to Diderot when dying, dis- 
played, instead of the milk of human kindins.^, 
the malignity of a fiend. Neither his con- 
versation nor his external deportment bespoke 
the fire of his genius. D'Alembert used to 
compare him to a volcano covered with snow. 
He had a latent weakness, howewr, of con- 
btitution, which often made him the dupe of 
men altogether unworthy of his regard 

It was during the period of his concealment 
at Paris, isViCcitaiii oi n day's existir.ce, that he 
wrote his Sketch of the Pi ogress of the Hnmazi 
Mind; a production which undoubtedly dis- 
plays great genius, though it contains some of 
the most cxtla^agant paradoxes that ever fell 
from the pen of u philosopher. Among other 
womleri'ul things, the author iucnleaies the 
possibility, if not the probability, that the na- 
ture of man may be improved to absolute per- 
fection in body and mind, and his existence in 
this world protracted to immortality, bio firiu- 
ly does he seem to have been persuaded of the 
truth of this unphilosophical opinion, that he 
set himself seriously to consider how men 
should conduct themselves when the popu- 
lation should become too {rrcut for the quan- 
tity of food which the earth can produce ; and 
the only way which he could find for counter- 
acting this evil was, U) check population by 
promiscuous concubinage and otlter practices, 
with an account of wiiicli wc will not sully 
our pages. Resides this piece lie has leit 
a tract on calculation, and an elementary 
treatise on arithmetic. His wife and daughter 
are, we believe, now living. The former has 
been long admired not merely for her beauty, 
but for her brilliant wit, ana her tender and 
amiable qualities. 

CONDORE, or PuLO CoNDORE, an is- 
land in the Plastern Indian sea, about twenty 
leagues from the coast of Cochin-china. The 
island is fertile, with an excellent harbour, 
which induced the English i^ast India com- 
pany to form a settlement hfre in the }cnr 
1702 ; but a quarrel happening, uiost of the 
factory were murdered by the Cocliin-cliinese, 
and the rest expelled in the year 170.9. i.X)ri. 
105. 45E. Lat. 6.40 N. 

Condors, io ornithology, the vultnr gry- 
phus of Latham. 

CONDROPTERICIA, orCoNDRppTE- 
RiGioos PISHES. The Lilinean n.uiicof the 
sixth order of the class fishes ; distin^itMiefif 
by their cartilaginous skeleton, or gilts. 
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To CONDU'CE. V. n. {eonduco^ Latin.) 
To promote an end; to contribute {Tillol^ 
non). 

To CoNDu'cE. 0. a. To conduct iWoi>^ 
ion). 

CONDU'CIBLE. a. (conducihiliSf Latin.) 
}Iaving the power of conducing (Bentlev). 

CONDUfciBLENESS. j. (from condu- 
cilte.) The quality of contributing to any end. 

CDNDU'ClVE. a. {(tom conduce.) That 
may contribute {Rogers). 

CONDU^CIVENKSS. $. (from conducive.) 
The quality of conducing {Boyle). 

CONDUCT, r. {conduit, French.) I. 
Management; economy {Bacon). 2. The act 
of leading troops {Wallet). 3. Convoy; 
escorte; guard l^hakspeare). 4. A warrant 
hy which a convoy is appointed, b. Exact 
behaviour; regular life {Stoifi). 

To CoNDU^CT. V. a, {conduire, French.) 
1 . To lead ; to direct ; to accom^ny, in order 
to shew the way {Milton). 2. To usher, and 
to attend in civility (Shakspeare). 3. To ma- 
nage ; as, to conduct an affair. 4. To head 
an army. 

CONDUCTITIOUS. a. .{conducHiiuSf 
Latin.) Hired ; employed for wages {Ayl\ffe). 

CONDU'CTOR, in electricity, a term first 
introduced in this science by Dr. Desaguliers, 
and used to denote those surotances which are 
capable of receiving and transmitting elec- 
tricity ; in opposition to electrics, in which the 
matter or virtue of electricity may be excited 
and accumulated, or retained. The former 
are also called non-electrics, and the latter 
non-condnetors. And all bodies are ranked 
under one or other of these two classes, though 
none of them are perfect electrics, nor ;x:rfcct 
conductors, so ns wholly to retain, or freely 
•iml without rcbistance to transmit the electric 
fluid. 

To the class of conductors belong all metals 
and semi- metals, ores, and a}l fluids (except 
air and oils), together with the substances 
containing them, the effluvia of flqming bodiesi 
ice (unless very hard froten), and snow, most 
saline and stony substances, charcoals, of which 
tlie best are those that have been exposed to 
the greatest heat, smok.e, and the vapour of hot 
water. 

It seems urohable that the electric fluid 
passes tlirdugli the substance, and liot merely 
over the surfaces of metallic conductors ; be- 
.cause, if a wire of any kind of metal be cover- 
ed with some electric substance, as resin, seal- 
ing-wax, &c. and ajar be discharged through 
it, the charge will be conductcu as well as 
without the electric coating. 

It has also liecn alleged, that electricity will 
pervade a vacuum, aiiubc transmitted through 
It almost as freely us through the substance of 
the best coiffluctbr : but Mr. Walsh found, 
that the electric spafk or shock would no more 
))ass ihrouffh a perfect vacuum, than through a 
stick of solid glass. In other instances hour- 
ever, when the vacuum has been made with 
nil possible care, the ex|)eriiiient has not spe- 
ceded. 
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It may also be observed, that many of the 
forementioiied substances are capable of being 
electrified, and that their conductinz power 
may be destroyed and recovered by different 

S rocesses : for example, green wood is a coa« 
uctor; but baked, u becomes a non-conduc- 
tor ; a^iin, its conductiqg power is restored by 
charring it ; and lastly, it is destroyed by re- 
ducing this to ashes. 

Again, many electric substance, as class, 
resin, air, &c. become conductors by being 
made very hot : however, air heated by glass 
must be excepted. 

See on this subject, Priestley’s History of 
Electricity, vol. i. ; Franklin's Letters, Ac. 
pa. g6 and 262, edit. 176^ ; Cavallo's Com- 
plete Treat, of Electr. chap. ii. ; Henley’s Ex- 
per. and Obser. in Electr. also Philos. Trans. 
Tol. Ixvii. pa. 122; and elsewhere in the dif- 
ferent volumes of the Transactions. 

Conductor (Prime), is an insulated con- 
ductor, so connected with the electrical ma- 
chine, as to receive the electricity immediately 
from the excited electric. 

Mr. Grey first employed metallic conduc- 
tors in this way, in 1734 ; and these were se- 
veral pieces^ of metal suspended on silken 
string which he charged with electricity. 
Mr. Uu Fay fastened to the end of an iron 
bar, which he used as his prime conductor, a 
bundle of linen threads, to which he applied 
the excited tube ; but these were aflerwards 
changed for small wires suspended from a 
common gun-barrel, or other inetallic rod. 

In the present advancofl state of the science, 
this |)art of the electrical apparatus has been 
considerably improved. The prime condpc- 
tor is made of hollow brass, and generally of a 
cylindric form. Care should be taken that it 
be perfectly smooth and round, without points 
ana sharp edges. The ends of the conductor 
arc spherical ; and it is neccssar}', that the part 
most remote from the electric should be made 
much larger and rounder than the rest, in 
order to resist the. eftort of the electric matter 
to escape, which is always the greatest at the 
greatest distance from the electric; and the 
other end should be furnishefl with sevtjTal 
minted wires or needles, either ^uspcnuccl 
from, or fixed to, an open metallic ring, and 
pointing to the globe or cylinder, in order 
to collect the fire. Tht prime conductor, in- 
stead of hanging on silken strings, which arc 
liable to continujil motion, should be sup? 
ported hy pillars of solid glass covered with 
sealing-wax or gotxl varnish. The electrician 
should be provided with several inetallic con- 
ductors of different sizes, which may be used 
as occasion requires. Prime conductors of a 
laiger size are usually made of {laste-hoaftl, co- 
vered with tin-fpil or gilt pkper ; and th^e arO 
useful for throwing ofi‘ a longer and denser 
spark than those of a smaller size : they slmuld 
terminate hi a smaller knob or obtuse edge, at 
which the sparks should be solicited. Mr. 
Nairne prepared a mnductor six feet in length, 
and twelve inches in diameter, from which he 
drew clcctrictflspatksat the distance pf8ixtcin» 
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serateen, or eigliteeo inches. Dr. Vao Ma- 
rum still farther exceeded this, with a con- 
ductor of eight inches diameter^ and upwards 
of twenty feet long, formed of different pieces, 
and applied to the lamr electrical machines in 
Teyler's museum at Haerlem, the most power- 
ful machine of the kind yet constructed. Rut 
the size of the conductor is always limited by 
that of the electric, there being a maximum 
which the size of the former should not ex- 
ceed ; for it may be so large, that the dissi- 
pation of the electricity from its surface may 
oe greater than that which the electric is ca- 
pable of supplying. 

Dr. Priestley recommends a prime conduc- 
tor of polished copper, in the form of a pear, 
supported by a pillar and a Arm basis of l»ked 
wood : this receives its Are by a long arched 
wire of soft brass, which may be easily bent, 
and raised or lowered to the globe : it is ter- 
minated by an open ring, in wiiich arc hung 
some sharp-pointed wires. In the body of 
this conductor are holes for the insertion of 
metalline rods. This, he says, collects the 
Are perfectly well, and retains it equally every 
where.^ Phil. Trans, vol. Ixiv, part i. art. 7. 
Hist. Hicet. vol. ii. sect. 2. 

Mr. Henly has contrived a new kind of 
prime conductor, which, from its use, is called 
the liimiiiQUs conductor. It consists of a glass 
tube 18 inches lot^, and two inches diameter. 
The tube is furnished at both ends with brass 
caps and ferules about two inches long, ce- 
mented and made air-tight, and terminate by 
brass balls. In one of these caps is drilled a 
,small hole, which is covered by a strong valve, 
and serves for exhausting the tube of its air. 
Within the tube at each end there is a knob- 
bed wire, projecting to the distance of two 
inches and a naif from the brass caps. To 
one of the balls is annexed a fine-pointed wire 
for receiving and collecting the electricity, and 
to the other a wire with a knob or ball for 
discharging it. The conductor, thus prepared, 
is supported on pillars of sealing-wax or glass. 
Beside the common purposes of a prime con- 
ductor to ail electrical machine, this apparatus 
aerves to exhibit and ascertain the direction of 
the electric matter in its passage through it. 
See a Agurc of tliis conductor m the Imilos. 
Tran& with a description of experiments, &c. 
with it, vol. Ixiv. pa. 403. 

Conductors of lightning, are point- 
ed metallic rods Axed to the upper parts of 
bulldinu, to secure them from sUoKes of light- 
ning. These were invented and proposed by 
Dr. Franklin for this purpose, soon after the 
identity of electricity and lightning was ascer- 
tained ; and they exhibit a very important and 
useful application of modern discoveries in this 
science. This ingenious philosopher, having 
Ibund^ that polnteil bodies are better Atted for 
ccceivinff and throwing off the electric Are 
than 811 % as are terminated by blunt ends or 
Rat surfaces, and that metals cure the readiest 
and best conductors, soon ^discovered that 
lightning and elecuicity resembled each other 
in this ttnd other distingjuiriiiog properties : he 
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therefore recommended a pointed metalline 
rods to be raised some feet above the highest 
part of a building, and to be continued down 
into tlw ground, or the nearest water Tlie 
lightning, should it ever come within a certain 
distance of this rod or wire, would be attracted 
by it, and pass through it preferably to any 
other prt of the building, and be conveyed 
into the earth or water, and there dissipated, 
witluiut doing any damage to the building. 
Many facts have occurred to evince the utility 
of this simple and seemingly iriAing apparatus. 
And yet some electricians, of whom Mr. Wil- 
son was the chief, have objected to tliepoint- 
ed termination of this conductor ; preferring 
rather a blunt end ; because, they conceive a 
, point Invites the electricity from the clouds, 
and attracts it at a greater dntance than a blunt 
conductor. Philos. Trans, vol. liv. pa. 234 ; 
vol. Ixiii. pa. 49 j and vol. Ixviii. pa. 232. 

This subject has indeed been very accurately 
examined and discussed; and pointed conduc- 
tors are almost universally, and for the best 
reasons, recommended as the most proper and 
eligibbi. A sharp-pointed conductor, as it at- 
tracts the electric Are of a cloud at a greater 
distance than the other, draws it off graoually : 
and by conveying it away gently, and in a 
continued stream, prevents an accumulation 
and a stroke; whereas a conductor with a 
blunt termination receives the whole discharge 
of a cloud at once, and is much more likely to 
be exploded whenever a cloud comes within a 
striking distance. To this may be added exp 
perience ; for buildings guarded by either na- 
tural or artificial conductors terminatinz in a 
point, have very seldom been struck by light- 
ning ; but others, having flat or blunt* termi- 
nations, have often beeu struck and damaged 
by it. 

One of the best conductors Air this purpose 
is a rod of iron, or rather of copper, as lieing a 
better conductor of electricity, and less liable 
to rust, about three quarters of an inch thick, 
which is either to be fastened to the walls of a 
building by wooden cramgs, or supported by 
wooden posts, at die distance of a loot or two 
from the wall ; though less may do : the upper 
end of it should terminate in a pyramidal 
form, with a sharp point and edges ; and, when 
made of iron, gilt or painted near the top, or 
else pointed with copMr ; and be elevated Ave 
or six feet above the nighest part of the build- 
ing, or chimneys, to wnich it may be fastened. 
The lower end is driven Ave or six Aoet into the 
ground, and directed away from the foun- 
dations of the building, or continued till it 
communicates with the nearest water : and if 
this part be made of lead, it will be less apt to 
decay. When the conductor is formed of 
different pieces of metal, care should be taken 
that they are well joined : and it is farther re- 
commended, that a communication be 
from the conductor by plates of lead, cl^t or 
ten inches broad, with the lead oo the ridges 
and gutters, and with the pipes tliat carry 
down the rain water, which should be con- 
thiued tp the bottom of the building, and be 
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niAde to comminiipre either with water or 
moist earth, or with the main pipe which 
scH'es the house with water. If the building 
he large, two, three, or more condnetors 
shouhl be applied to different parts of it, in 
uroporlinn to its extent. Philos. Trans, vol. 
Ixiv. pa. 403. 

Among the various contrivances which have 
been made to increase the power and cttcct of 
these lightning conductors, wc arc. not ac- 
quainted with any which seem preferable to 
one invented by Mr. Hubert Paterson, of Phi- 
ladelphia: we 'shall describe it in his own 
words. 

'* From the instances which now and then 
occur of houses being struck with lightning 
that are furnished with metallic conductors, 
and the frequent instances of these conductors 
having tlicir tops melted off by a stroke of 
lightning, it appears that this admirable con- 
trivance for guarding houses against the dan- 
gerous effects of lightning is, in some degree, 
still imperfect. Some improvement seems yet 
to be w^anting at both extremities of the rod : 
at the upper end, to secure it against the ac- 
cident of being melted, which renders it after- 
wards nntit to answer its origiinal intention, 
via. drawing off the clc(‘tric Hind or lightning, 
from the passing cloud, in a silent, impercep- 
tible manner, for it is only pointed conductors 
that possess this property : and at the lower 
extremity, to afford a more ready passage for 
the fluid* into the surrounding earth. 

“ The lirsi of these intentions would, I am 
persuaded, be effectually answered by insert- 
ing in the lop of the rod a piece of hlack-lead, 
of about two inches long, taken out of a good 
pencil, and teniiinciiing in a fine point, pro- 
jecting but a very little above the end of its 
metallic socket; so that, if the black-lead 
point should happen to be broken ulF (of 
which, however, 1 think there can be but 
little danger), still the point of the rod would 
be left sharp enough to answer the purpose of 
a metallic conductor. 

Thi.s substance is well known to be infu- 
sible by the greatest heat, and hence its use in 
making crucibles; nor is it evapourabJe, as 
remarked by Cronstedt, in his Mineralogy 
(seel. 23l.)» except by a slow, calcining heat, 
lo which it would never be exposed on the top 
of a lightning rod. 

•‘At the same lime its power as a conduc- 
tor of -electricity is, perliapt, cfpial, or but little 
•inferior, to that of any ot the mcluU. A line 
drawn on a piece of paper hy a black-lead pen- 
cil wmU, as 1 have often experienced, conduct 
an electric c.splosioi] seemingly as well as a si- 
milar line of gilding would do, and that with- 
out ever losing its conducting |)ower, which is 
not the case with gilding. 

“ The second inteqtinn is, lo facilitate the 
escape of the electric fluid from the lower part 
of the rod into the surrouiuling earth. 1 1 is in 
m^y ca«es impracticable, from die interrup- 
tion of rocks or other obstacles, to sink the 
so deep as to reach moist earth, or any other 
aubstancOi which is a tolerably good conductor 
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of electricity. Nor, even if this were prac- 
ticable, would it, I presume, be alone suf- 
ficient to answer the desired intention. Iron 
buried in the earth, especially in moist earth, 
will presently contract a coat of rust, which 
will continually increase till the whole is con- 
verted into rust ; but, rust of iron, and indeed 
the calx of all metals, is a non-conductor, or 
at most, but a very imperfect conductor of the 
electric fluid. Hence it is very easy to see, 
that, in a few years after a liglitning rod has 
been erected, that part of it which is under 
ground will contribute little or nothing towanls 
the safety of the building. Besides, the surface 
of this prt of the rod is too small to afford an 
easy and copious discharge of the electric fluid 
into the surrounding earth, when this is but an 
imperfect conductor. 

As a remedy for these defects, I would 
profxise that a part of the rod under ground be 
made of tin, or copper, which are far less 
liable to corrosion or rust, by lying under 
ground, than iron. Or, w'hich perhaps would 
answer the purpose belter, let tnis part of the 
rod, of whatever metal it be made, be coated 
over with a thick crust of black-lead, previous- 
ly foriued into the consistence of paste, by 
being pulverized and mixed with inelted 
sulphur (as in the manufactory of the ordinary 
kind of black-lead pencils), and then applied to 
the rod while hot. By this mean the lower 
part of the rod would, I apprehend, retain its 
conducting [lower for ages without any climi- 
niition. 

•‘ In order to increase the surface of the 
lower part of the conductor, let a hole or pit, 
of sufficient extent, be dug as deep as con- 
venient, and into this pit let there be put a 
quantity of charcoal round the lower extre- 
iniiy of the rod. Charcoal possesses two pro- 
perties ; which in a peculiar manner fit it for 
answering the pur}X)se here in view. First, it 
is a very good conductor of electricity ; and, 
secouclly, it will undergo little or no change of 
pro))crty by lying ever so long in the earth. 
Thus might trie surface of that part of the con- 
ductor in contact with the eartn be increa.«ecl, 
with little trouble or cxpence, to any extent at 
pleasure ; a circumstance which every one ac- 
quainted with electrical experiments must ac- 
knowledge to be of great importance to the 
end here proposed." Kepertory of Arts, See, % 
vol. i. pa. 114. See farther Electricity 
land Galvanism. 

Conductor, s, (from conduct.) 1. A 
leader; -one who shows another the way by 
accompanying him {Dry den). 2. A chief; a 
geuerul {lihiihpearc). 3. A manager; a di- 
rector {/Iddison), 4. An instrument to direct 
the knife in cutting for the stone {Quincy.) ■ 

C:ONDU'CrRESS. 5. (from conduct!) A 
woman that directs. 

CO'N DU IT. 9. (conduit, French.) 1. A 
canal of pipes for the conveyance of waters ; an 
aqueduct (Daviee). 2. The pipe or cock at 
wiiich water is drawn (Sliahpeare). 

CON DUPLICATE. In l)otanY 9 doubled 
togctiier. Cqnduplict^a vernatio foiiatio. ^A 
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term in vernation or leafing ; signifying^ that 
in the bud, the two sides of the Tear are dou- 
bled over each other at the midrib. As in rose, 
ash, walnut, almond, cherry, oak, beech, &c. 
It is used also in the sleep or plants (condupli- 
cans somnus) in the same sense: when the 
leave's, during the night, fold together, like the 
leaves of a book. 

C()NDUPL1CATI0N. s, (conduplicaito, 
Latin.) A doubling; a duplicate. 

CONDUR, or UoNDoaE. SeeVuLTUR. 
CONDYLE. (condy/ttSi xiyjvxg; ; fromNov^t/, 
an ancient cup shaped like a joint). A round- 
ed eminence of a bone in any of the joints. 

CONDYLOMA, {condyloma^ xovrvXn/xa ; 
from xovdvX?;, a tubercle or knot). Sarcoma. 
-r-A soft, warUlike excrescence, that arises 
about the anus and pudendum of both sexes. 
There are several species of condylomata, which 
have received names from their appearances, as 
hens, cristse, tymus, from their resemblance to 
a fig, &c. 

CONK, a kind of round pyramid, ora solid 
body having a circle for its base, and its sides 
formed by right lines drawn from the circum- 
ference of the base to a point at top; being the 
vertex or apex of the cone. 

Euclid defines a cone to be a solid figure, 
whose base is a circle, and is produced by the 
entire revolution of a right-angled triangle 
about its perpendicular leg, called the axis of 
the cone. It this leg, or axis, be greater than 
the b»c of the triangle, or radius ot the circular 
base of the cone, then the cone is acutc-angled, 
tliat is, tlie angle at its vertex is an acute angle; 
but if the axis be less than the radius of the 
base, it is an obtuse-angled cone ; and if they 
are equal, it is a right-angled cone. 

But Euclid’s definition only extends to a 
right cone, that is, to a cone whose axis is per- 
pendicular or at right-angles to its base ; and 
not to oblique ones, in which the axis is oblique 
to the base, tlie general definition, or desenp- 
liun of which may he this: If a line VA 
•(PI. 48.) continually pass through the point V, 
turning upon that point as n joint, and the 
lower part of it be carried round the cir- 
ciimrcrence ABC of a circle ; then the space 
inclo^d l)etwccn that circle and the path of 
the line is a cone. The circle AHC is the 
base of the cone ; V is its vertex ; and the line 
VD, from the vertex to the centre of the base, 
is the axis of the cone. Also the other part uf 
the revolving line produced above V, will de- 
scribe another cone Wach^ called the opposite 
cone, and having the same common axis pro- 
duced DVd, and vertex V. 

Properties of the CW.— 1. The area or sur- 
face of every right cone, 'exclusive of its base, 
is equal to a triangle whose base is the peri- 
phery, and its height the slant side of the cone. 
Or, the curve superficies of a right cone, is to 
the area of its circular base, as the slant side is 
to the radius of the base. And therefore, tlie 
same curve surface of the cone is- equal to the 
sector of a circle whose radius is the slant side, 
and its arch equstl to the circumference of the 
base of the cone. 
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2. Every cone, whether right or oblique, i» 
equal to one-third part of a cylinder ot equal 
base and altitude ; and therefore the solid con- 
tent is found inultiplyhig |he base by the 
altitude, and taking one-third of the product ; 
and hence also all cones of the same or equal 
base and altitude, are raual. 

3. Although the solioity of an oblique cone 
be obtained in the same manner with that of a 
right one, it is otherwise with regard to the 
surface, since this cannot be reduced to the 
measure of a sector of a circle, because all the 
lines drawn from the vertex to the base are not 
equal. (See a Memoir on this subject, by M. 
Euler, in the Nouv. Mem. de Petersburgh, 
Yol. i.) Dr. Barrow has demonstrated, in nis 
Lectiones Geometricae, that the solidity of a 
cone with an elliptic base, forming part of a 
right cone, is equal lo the product oi its surface 
by a third pan of one of the pcrpeiuliculars 
drawn from the ))oint in which the axis of the 
right cone Intersects the ellipse ; and that it is 
also equal to one-third of the height of the cone 
multiplied by the elliptic base : coiiser;ueiitly 
that the perpendicular is to the height of the 
cone, as the elliptic base is to the curve surface. 

4. The curve surface of the frustum of a 
cone, is found by multiplying half the sum of 
the circumferences of the two ends, by the 
slant side. 

5. The polidily of a conic frustum^ is founl 
by adding into one sum thearearsot iiic luo 
ends, and the mean proportional between them; 
then multiply that sum hy the perpendicular 
height, aiul one- third of the product will 
the solidity. 

Conks of the higher kinds, are those 
whose buses arc circles of the higher kinds; and 
are generated hy supposing a right line fixed in 
a point, on high, though conceived cajiablc of 
being extendeil more or less^on occasion; and 
moved or carried round a circle. 

Cone ok rays, in optics, includes all the 
several rays which fall trim any point of a 
radiant, on the surface of a glass. 

Cone, or Spindle, (Double), in me- 
chanics, is a solid fornicd of two equal cones 
joined at their bases. If this lie laid on the 
lower {lart of two rulers, making an angle with 
each other, and elevated in a certain degree 
above the hoijzontal plane, the cones will roll 
upwards towards the raised ends, and seem to 
apcend, though in reality the centre of gravity 
is descending lower. 

Cone, {corns). In botaiiy, the fruit ol 
several ever-grecn trees, as fir, pine, cedar, 
cypress. Linnilus has discarded this term, and 
has adopted thntofStrobilus, wliich however is 
of more extensive signification ; comprehend- 
ing fruits, as of magnolia, not culled cones in 
common language. See Strobilvs. 

A cone is oroadcst at the base, or next the 
point of union with the branch, and tapers 
more or Jess lo the end. It is composed of 
woody scales, usually opening, and has a sce4 
at die base of each scale. Though Linn^us 
has discarded the term cone, he has retained 
an prder of conitcrous plants. 
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CONESSl BARK. See Conbssi cor- 

TBX. 

Conbssi cortex, (conessi, Malabrens).^ 
Codago-pala. Cortex profluvii. The bark of 
the nenum antidysentericum j foliis ovati$« 
acuDiinatis^ petiolatis, of Linni^us. It grows 
on the coast of Malalur. It is of a dark olack 
colour externally, and generally covered with a 
whito moss or scurf. It is very little known 
in the shops; has an austere, bitter taste; and 
is r^nimended in diarrhoeas, dysenteries, &c. 
as an adstringent. See Nbrium. 

To CONFA^BULATK. V. ». leotifahulo» 
Latin.) To talk easily together; to chat. 

CONFABULA^ON. a. (confabulaiio, 
Latin.) Easy conversation. 

CONFABULATORY. a. (from confabu- 
late.) Belonging to talk or prattle. 

CONFARREATION, a ceremony among 
the ancient Romans used in themarriage of 
persons whose children were destined for the 
priesthood. It consisted in the offering up of 
some pure white wheaten bread, and rehearsing 
a certain formub in the presence of tea wit- 
nesses. 

To CONFECT. V. a, {confectus^ Latin.) 
To make up into sweetmeats. 

Co'npcct. s. a sweetmeat iUurvey). 

CONFECTION, s. {confectio^ Ijatin.) I. 
A preparation of fruit, or juice of fruit, with 
sugar; a sweetmeat {Addimi). 2. A com- 
position; a mixture (6'^aA'/tprare). 

CpNFECTiO AUOM ATICA. Confectio 
cardiaca. This is an excellent medicine, pos- 
sessing stimulant, atuispsinodic, and arlstrin- 
gent virtues; and is exhibited, with these views, 
to children and adults in a vast variety of dis- 
eases, mixed with other medicines. 

CONFSCTIO CARDIACA. St’C CoNFEC- 
TJO AROMATICA. 

Confectio ofiata. Philonium Iiondi- 
nense. This very warm and siimiilaling con- 
fection is adniiraoly calculated to relieve diar- 
rhoeas, spasms of the stomach and bowels, and 
ts frequently ordered as a nervine, stimulant 
and adstrinjKnt. 

CONFECTIONARY, r. (from confec- 
lion,) One whose trade is to make sweetmeats 
(SJkalspeare), 

CONFE'CTIONER. s. (from confection.) 
One whose trade is to make sweetmeats(Bey/e}. 

CONFECTOR, among the ancient Ro- 
mans, a gladiator hired to tight with beasts in 
the amphitheatre. 

CONFE'DERACY. s. {ewfederation^ Fr.) 
A league; a contract by which several engage 
to support each other; uaio.n; federal compact 
{jSkakspewrt) 

To C0NFE*D£RATE. e. a. (mq/cif^rer, 
French.) To join, in a league; to unite: to 
ally (AW/cr). 

To C onfr'obratb. v,n. To league; to 
unite in a league {South). 

Cokfb'deratc. a, {from the verb.) Unit- 
ed in a league {Psalms). 

Conpe'drratb. r. (from the verb.). One 
who engages to support another; an ally 
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CONFEDERATION. «. 

French.) League; alliance (Bacen)i 
To CONFER. V. n. {emtfero, Latin.) To 
discourse with another upon a stated subject; 
to converse solemnly {Clarendon), 

To Conpb'r. v,a. 1. Tp oompaK {Boyle), 
2. To give; to bestow {Clarendon), 3. To 
contribute ; to conduce {Clanville). 

CO^NFERENCE. s, (cofiference, FreiKE.) 
1. Formal discourse; oral discussion of anj; 

J question {Sidney). 2. An appointed meeting 
or discussing some point by personal debate. 
3. Comparison {Ascham), 

CONFEBRER. s. (from confer.) l. He 
that converses. 2. He that bestows. 

CONFERVA. In botany, a genus of the 
class cryptogamia/>rder algse. Her&ceous tubes 
pr fibres, mostly separated internally by transveise 
positions; seeds scattered through toe joints or 
produced in solitary closed tubercles attached to 
the fibres. A hundred and six species, chiefly 
found on stones, in slowjtreams, on the sides 
of cisterns, or the surface of ponds. Some of 
these have simple filaments ; some branched. 
C. rivularis has been recommended in some 
dispensatories in cases of spaMiiodic asthma, 
phthisis, &c. on account of the great quantity 
of oxygen it contains. 

Numerous as is the family of tlic confen^as, 
there is scarcely an individual that, upon mi- 
nute examination, does not ap|>ear to be highly 
elegant and bcaiitifu]. We na\e selected the 
following, which are all natives of oW own 
country, as the subject of a distinct plate which 
the reader will find marked Botany LX1X. 

1 . C. bidduinhiana ; so named by Dr. Smith 
in honour of Mibs S. Hiddulph, who discovered 
it towards the close of 1807 near Southampton, 
entangled with every marine production of the 
season. Colour pale-green ; tilamenU capillary, 
simple, soniewnut compressed : joints quadran- 
guLir, longitudinally striated ; at length separat- 
ing at one of their e^cs and devaricated. 

2» C. castanca. C^reeping chesnut coloured 
conferva. For the first notice of this species 
we are indebted to Mr. Dillwyn, who discover- 
ed it on hedge banks in a lane on a high hill 
between the Gower and Zongher roads, about 
four miles from Swansea, it has also been 
found by Miss S. Biddulph near Southampton 
growing among hypnum molluscum. Its 
colour chesnut-brown; tilamenU creeping, 
branched, entangled, alternately bipiniiatc: 
branches divaricated, tapering, acute; joints 
elongated, even. It creeps in loose entanded 
patches, not only among mosses, but over dead 
stalks, and sticks, stones and earth. The 
creeping stem throws off many alternate, pro« 
cumoent, curved branches, which are twice or 
thrice subdivided in a pinnate but alternate 
manner, tiieir ultimate aivisions being acute, 
and all of them standing nearly at riglu angles 
with the branch from which they spring. Fruc- 
tification unknown. 

3. C. nigrescens. Blackish, compound joint- 
ed conferva. Blackish ; much, and alternately 
branched; tl\e ultimate branches short, crowd- 
ed Rwl-shapcd: jojpts broad rather* thun longi 
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iiompouind* Conimon t6 Devonsliire and 
Coriiwali, and many oarts of the Biituh coast. 
Fructification in small lateral nodules. 

4. C. Itchenicola. Red liehen conferva. Red : 
filaments upright, crovvded, alternately hranclv* 
ed, roughish: joints swelling, nearly as broad 
as they are long. It is doub^ parasitic; being 
found on the lichen Tumm tnclusus^ (whence 
its $|)eci(ic name) which lichen is itself para* 
sitic to the beech trees of the New Forest. • It 
appears to the naked eye like brick*dust scatter- 
ed over the crust of the lichen. No fruit has 
yet been detected. 

To CONFE'SS. V, it, {confessetf French.) 
1 . To acknowledge a crime (Shakspeare). S. 
To disclose the state of the conscience to the 
priest iWake). 3. To hear the confession of a 
penitent, as a priest. 4. To own ; to avow ; 
not to deiw (Mailhew). S. To grant; not to 
dispute {Lotke) 6. To show; to prove; to 
attest {Pope), 

To Confe'ss. V, ft. To make confession ; to 
dhsclose; to reveal. 

CONFE'SSEDLY. ad. (from cotifcssed.) 
Avowedly; iridisinitably; undeniably {South). 

CONfesSlON. r. i^rom confess.) l.The 
acknowledgment of a crime {Temple). 2. 1'hc 
act of disburdening the conscience to a priest 
{Wake). 3. Profession; avowal {Shakspearf). 
4. A formulary in which the articles of faith 
arc comprised. 

('ONFE'SSIONAL. s. (French.) The seat 
Of box ill which the confessor sits to hear the 
declarations of his (leni tents {Addison). 

CONFE'SSIONAUY. s. (confessionaire, 
French.) The seat where the priest sits to hear 
confessions. 

CONFE'SSOR. s. {confesseur^ French.) 1 , 
One who makes professions of his faith in the 
face of danger {SliUingJleet) . 2. He that hears 
confessions, and prcscrilics rules of penitence 
{Taylor). 3. He who confesses his crimes. 

In ecclesiastical history, we frequently find 
the word confessors used for martyrs: in after 
time.s, it was confined to those who, after hav- 
ing been tormented by the tyrants, were per- 
mitted to live and die in peace. And at last it 
was also for those who, aficr having lived 
a good life, died under an opinion of sanctity. 

CONFE'ST. a. Open; known; not con- 
cealed; apparent {Rowe). 

CONFE'STLY. ad. Indisputably; evi- 
dent W ; without concealment {Vecay ffP.). 

CONFICIENT. a. (coi^cient, Lat.) That 
causes or procures; effective. 

CO'NFIDANT. s. {co^deni, Fr.) A per- 
son trusted with private amirs {Arbutknot). 

To CONFIDE. 0 , n. {confido, Latin.) To 
trust in ; tcMiut trust in (Congreve). 

CiyNFtUENCE. 1 . {co^denflat Latin.) 
1. Finn belief of anotlier; reliance (South). 
9. Trust in his own abilities; security (C/ar.). 
3. Vitious boldness ; false opinion of hia own 
excellencies (linker), 4. Consciousness of 
innocence ; honest boldness ; firmness of in- 
tegrity (Miiton). 5. That which gives or 
miises confidence. 

.CO*NFIDENT. o. (from confide.) I. As- 
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9 U^ bf^otid doubt {flammoni). 2. Positive, 
aflirmattve ; dogniatical. 3. Secure of success 
(AottfA). 4. Void of suspicion ; trusting with- 
out limits (Shakspeare). 5. Bold to vice; im- 
pudent. 

Co'NFiDENT. s. (from confide.) One trust- 
ed with secrets (South). 

CO'NFIDENTLY. ad. (from cotfideni.') 
I. Without doubt; witliout fear of miscarrii^ 
(Atterhury). S. With firm trust (Dryden)* 
3. Without appearance of doubt; positively ; 
dc^matically {Ben Jtmson). 

CO'NFIDENTNESS. r. (from confident.) 
Assurance. 

CONFIGURAOTION. s* (coffiguration, 
French.) 1. The form of the various parta 
adapted to each other (Woodward). 2. The 
face of the horoscope. 

To CONFPGUllE. v. a. (from figurst, 
Latin.) To dispose into any form (Bentley). 

CO^NFINE.s. (corfimSf Latin.) Common 
boundary; border; cci^ (Locke). 

Co'nfine. a. (raij/tnir, Latin.) Bordering 
u|)on. 

To ConpPne. V. n. To border upon; to 
touch on other territories (Milton). 

To CoNFi'NE. V. a, (confiner, French.) ]. 
To bound; to limit. 2. To shut up; to im- 
prison (Shakspeare). 3. To restrain; to lu: 
up to (Dry den). 

CONFl'N ELESS. o,(from confine.) Bound- 
less; niilimircMl (Shakspeare). 

CONFFNEMENT. s. (from cottfine.) Im- 
prisonment; restraint of liberty (Addison). 

CONFFNER. r. (from confine.) l. A 
borderer; one that lives upon confines. 2. A 
near neighbour (Wot ton). 3. One which 
touches upon two different regions {Bacon). 

OONPINITY. s. (confimtas, Lat.) Near- 
ness; neighbourhood; contiguity. 

To CONFl'RM. V. a. (confirmof I^atin.) l. 
To put past doubt by new evidence 
2. To settle; to establish (Shakspeare). 3. To 
fix; to radicate (fViseman). 4. To complete; 
to perfect (Shakspeare). 5. To strengthen by 
new solemnities or ties (Swift). 6. To settle 
or strengthen in resolution, or purpose, or 
opinion (Milton). 7> To^ admit to the full 
privileges of a Christian, by imposition of hands 
(ffammond). 

CONFORMABLE, a. (from confirm.) Ca- 
pable of incontestable evidence (Brown). 

CONFIRMATION, s, (from confirm.) l. 
The act of establishing any thing or person ; 
settlement (Shakspeare). 2. Evidence; ad- 
ditional j>roof’(/irfia/fe«). 3. Proof; convinc- 
ing testimony (South). 4. An ecclesiastical 
rite (Hammond). 

In the latter sense the word is user! to de- 
note the ceremony of laying on of hands for 
the conveyance of the Holy Ghost. 

Among the ancients in the Ume of TertuU 
lian (for wc have no mention of it earlier), it 
was conferred upon adults immediately after 
their baptism; and was esteemed, in some 
measure, to be a part thereof : whence the 
thers call it the accomplishment of liapiism. 
The ground of the practice was an opioiioa of 
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the imperfection of baptism, which in their 
apprehension only prepared persons for the re- 
ception of the graces of the Iloly Spirit, which 
were actually conferred in coniirrnation. ^Tcr- 
lul). de bapt. p. 599 , &c. and Lord King's 
Hist, of the Prim. Church, chap. v. p. 80, 
&:c. 

Among the Greeks, and throughout the 
East, it still accompanies baptism; but the 
llomanists make it a distinct inde|M:ndcnt sa- 
crament. 

It has been alleged, that, as confirmation 
always succeeded baptism, and made a neces- 
sary part of it, and several of the primitive 
Christians esteemed lioth necessary to salvation, 
it must have been performed by presbyters as 
well as by bishops ; because the bishop of a 
church miglu be absent for a xcry considerable 
time, us was the case with Cyprian, or the sec 
might lie vacant: and as presbyters baptised, 
it is reasonable to conclude that they also con- 
firmed. Lord King lias shewn that confirina- 
tion and absolution were the same thing ; and 
that prcabyters, sometimes with the bishop, 
and sumetirocs without the bishop, did absolve 
by imposition of hands : and he has cited several 
ancient authorities in order to prove, that 
confirmation was frequently re])eated with 
respect to the same persons. Hist. Prim. 
Church, p. 91 , &c. 

The tcKt usually urged in favour of confirma- 
tion is Acts, viii. 14. Yet this is by no means 
a suilicient authority for the practice : for, as 
Dr. Whitby justly observes, if the apostles laid 
luit tlwir hands on all who were baptised, it 
makes nothing for confirmation; if they did, 
then Simon Magus also was confirmed, and 
received the Holy Ghost, which none will 
arimit very readily. The principal arguments 
in iavour of the rite are adduced by bishop 
Preiyman in his Klcniontsof ('hristiaii The- 
ology, vol. ii. p. 41(j: the chief objections, in 
'I’owgood's Dissenting Gentleman’s Letters, 
pp. 3f), 141. 

CoNFiRMATioiv,in rhctoHc, the third part 
of an oration, wherein the orator undertakes to 
prove the truth of the proposition advanced in 
his narration ; and is either direct or indirect. 

Direct confirms what he has to urge for 
strengthening his own cause. Indirect, pro- 
perly called confutation, tends to refute the 
arguments of his adversaries. 

CONFIRM ATOR. An attester; he that 
puts a matter past doubt {Brown), 

CONFPRM ATORY. (from conjirm.) 
Giving an additional tesliiuony. 

CONFPRMEDNESS. 9 . (from conjirmed.) 
Confirmed state; radication (D. of Decay), 

CONFFllMER. s. (from confirm,) ()nc 
that confirms; an attester; an cstabiisher 
{Shahprare), 

COIvFI'^CABLE. a. (from confiscaie,) 
Lfdble to forfeiture. 

To CONFI'SCATE. ». a. (confisfjucr, Fr.) 
Tjo transfer private property to the publick, by 
way of penalty for an ollerice (Hocen). 

Confiscate. «. (from lift verb.) Trans- 
ferred to the publick os forfeit {Shakspeare), 
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CONFISCATION, s, (from conflseaie^) 
The act of transierring the forfeited goods of 
criminals to publick use {Baron). 

CO'NFITENT. {confitens, Latin.) One 
confessing {Decay 0 / Piety). 

CO‘'NFl'rUKli. s. (French.) A sweetmeat; 
a confection ; a comfit {Bacon). 

To CONFFX. V. a. {confixum, Latin.) To 
fix down; to fasten {Shakspeare). 

OONFLA'GRANT. a. {coffiagrans, Lat.) 
Involved in u general fire {Milton). 

CONFLAGRATION, s. {confiagralio^ 
Latin.) A general fire. This word is com- 
monly applied to that grand period or catas- 
trophe of our world, when it is to be destroy- 
ed oy lire, according to the predictions of Scrip- 
ture. When as St. Peter expresses it, The 
day of the Lord will come as a thief in the 
night; in the which the heavens shall pass 
away witb a great noise, and the elements 
shall melt with fervent heat, the earth also and 
the works that are therein shall be burned up." 
2 Peter III. 10. 

CONFLxVTION 5 . {confiatum, Latin.) 1. 
The act of blowing many instruments together 
{Bavo7i). 2. A casting or melting of metal. 

CONFLE'XUKK s. {conjiexura, Lat.) A 
bending. 

To CONFLPCT. w. n. {confiigo, Latin.) 
To strive; to content; to fight; to struggle 
{TH lot son) . 

Co'nflict. 5 . {confiicins, Latin*.) 1. A 
violent collision, or opfiosition of two sub- 
stances (Roy /<»). 2. A combat; a fight be- 
tween two {S/iahpvnrc), 3. Contest; strife; 
content ion {Slmkvpeare ) . 4. Struggle 5 agony ^ 
pang {Rogers). 

CtFNbLUENCE. t {confluo, Latin.).]. 
The junction of several streams [Raleigh) 2. 
The act of crowding to a place {Bacon). 3. A 
concourse; a niultiiiKlc (YV/iip/e). 4. Collec- 
tion; concurrence {Boyle). 

CO'N FLUENT, a. {covflucn^^ Latin.) 
Running one into another; meeting {Black'- 
more). 

Confluent smallpox. SecVARioLA 

CON FLUE NS. 

Confluent leaves. In. liotany. (folia 
coufiuenlia). Thronging; united at the base: 
g*'uwiiig in tufts, so as to leave the intermediate 
parts of the stem bare. Confluent lobes; 
running one into another: in opposition to 
distinct. 

CO'NFLUX. s, {confimio, Latin.) 1 . The 
union of several currents {Clarendon). S. 
Crowd ; multitude collected (Aff7/on). 

CONFO'RM. a. {cotiformis, Lat.) Assum- 
ing the same form; resembling {Bacon). 

To CoNFO^RM. V. a. (conformo^ Latin.) To 
reduce to the like appearance, shape, or man- 
ner with something else {Hooker). 

To CoNPO^KM. V. n. To comply with 
{Diyden). 

CONFO'RMABLE. a. (from conform.) 1. 
Ilnving the same form ; similar {Hooker). 2. 
Agree^le; suitable; consistent (if sldfson}. 3. 
Compliant; ready to follow directions; suby 
missive; obsequious (Ri)raOt 
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CONFORM ABLY. ad. (from conform^ 
able.) With confornjity ; siiiubly (Locke). 

CONFORMA'TION.s. (con/ormalio^LaX.) 
1. The form of things, as relating to each other 
(Holder). S. The act of producing suitable- 
ness, or conformity to any thing (JVails). 

CONFCyRMIoT. s. (from cen/bm.) One 
that complies with the worship of the church 
of England : not a dissenter (Dunton). 

CONFO'RMITY. s. (from cor^form.) 1. 
Similitude; resemblance (Hooker). 2. Con- 
sistency (Arhuthnot). 

COjiFORTA'TION. &. (from conforlo, 
Latin.) Collation of strength; corroboration 
(Bacon). 

To CONFO'UND. V. a. (confondre, Fr.) 
1. To mingle things so that their several na- 
tures cannot be discerned (Genesis). 2. To 
))erplex ; to compare or mention without due 
ilistinclion ^Locke). 3. To disturb the appre- 
hension by indistinct words or notions (Locke). 
4. To throw into consternation; to terrify; to 
astonish; to stupify (A/t/^on)* 5. To destroy; 
to overthrow (Daniel). 

CONFO'UNDEO. part. a. Hateful; dc- 
testable; enormous; odious ((7re2c). 

CONFO'UNDEDLY. ad. Hatefully; 
shamefully: a low word (Vlislraiifre). 

CONFO'UNDER. j?. (from confound.) He 
who disturbs, perplexes, terrifies, or destroys. 

CONFR.VrERNITY. r. (con and fra- 
ternitas, I^atin.) A brotherhood ; body of men 
united for some religious purpose (Siuling.). 

CONFRlCA'nON. (con and frico, 
Latin.) The act of rubbing against any thing 
(Bacon). 

ToCOmmm. v. a. (corfronter, Fr.) 
1 . To stand against another in full view ; to 
face (Drifdcn). Q. To stand face to face, in 
opposition to another (Hooker). S. To oppose 
one evidence to another (Sidney). 4. To 
compare one thing with another (Addison). 

CONlvRONTATlON. (Fr.) The act of 
bringing two evidences face to face. 

CONFUCIUS, or Kong-fu-tse, a 
Chinese philosopher, who lived about 500 
years before our Saviour's birth, in the king- 
dom of Lu, now called the province of Xan- 
tung. His wit and judgment got him a repu- 
tation from his very youth ; and being a man- 
darin, and employed in the goi'crnmcnt of the 
kingdom of Lu, his profound knowledge of 
morals and politics made him be greatly ad- 
mired. Notwithstanding his care, hisprince's 
court was niuch disordered; and Confucius find- 
ing the king would not listen to his advice, 
quitted thecriurt, and taught moral philosophy 
with such applause that he soon nad above 
3000 scholars, whereof 72 surpassed the rest in 
learning and virtue, for whom the Chinese 
have still a particular veneration. He divided 
his doctrine into four parts, and his scholars 
into four classes : the first order was of those 
who studied to acquire virtue ; the second those 
who learned the art of reasoning well ; the 
third studied the government of the state and 
the duty of magistrates; the fourth were 
wholly taken up in noble discourses of all that 
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concerned morals. In spite of all his pains t# 
establish pure morality and religion, he was 
nevertheless the iiuioccut cause of their corrup- 
tion. It is said| that when he was compli- 
mented upon the excellency of his philosophy, 
he replied, that he fell greatly short of the per- 
fect degree uf.vtrtue : but that in the west the 
most holy was to be found. This made a strong 
impression on the learned ; and in the (klm 
year after Christ's birth, the emperor Mon-ti 
sent ambassadors toward the west to seek this 
holy man. They stopped at an island near tiie 
Red sea, and found a famous idol named Fohi, 
representing a philosopher that lived 500 years 
before Confucius. Iney carried this idol back 
with them, with instructions concerning the 
worship rendered to it; and so introduced a 
superstition that abolish^ in several places the 
maxims of Confucius. His tomb is in the 
academy where he taught, near the town Xio 
fu, upon the banks of the river Xu. This 
philosopher has been in great veneration in 
China above. 2000 years ; and is still so esteem- 
ed, that each town has a palace consecrated to 
his memory. 

To CONFU'SE. V. a. (confusus, Latin.) 1. 
To disorder; to disperse irregularly (i1/i7/on). 
2. To mix, not separate (Milton). 3. To per- 
plex ; to obscure (H alts). 4. To hurry the 
mind (Pope). 

CONFU'SEDLY. oJ. atom confused.) 1. 
Til a mixed niassj without separation (Ral.). 
2. Indistinctly; one mixed with another 
(Pope). 3. Not clearly; not plaiuly (Claren.), 
4. Tumultuously; liastily (Urt/den). 

CONFU'SEuNESS. s. (from confused.) 
Want of distinctness; want of clearness 
(ATomr). 

CONFU'SION. s. (from corf use.) 1. Ir- 
regular mixture ; tumultuous medley. 2. Tu- 
mult; disorder (Hooker). 3. Indistinct com- 
bination (LocAf). 4. Overthrow ; destruction 
(Shakspeare), 5. Astonishment; distraction 
of mind (Spectator). 

CoNFusiorr of languages, in the 
history of the w'orld, a memorable event, 
which happened in the 1 01st year (according 
to the Hebrew chronology) alter tlie flood : 
B.C. 2247, at the overthrow of Babel, in order 
to make mankind separate and divide them- 
selves into diflcreiit nations. 

ithasbeen much disputed whether there were 
more languages than one before the flood ; and 
many arguments have been adduced by learned 
men on both sides. This question, however, 
it is easy to sec, can never be determined; but 
whether it was so or not, it is plain there must 
have been hut one for some time after the 
flood, ns all mankind were descended from one 
family. As to the confusion of longues and 
dispersion of mankind, it is an event men- 
tioned by profane as well as the sacred his- 
torians. They write that mankind used (pne 
and the same language till the overthrow onhe 
tower of Babylon ; at which time a multiplicity 
of tongues was introduced by the gods : where- 
upon wars ensued, and those whose speech 
happened to be intelligible to one another. 
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joined company, and seized the countries they 
chanced to light upon. 

With regard to the manner, however, in 
which this confusion was eftected, there is a 
great variety of scntlinenis. Several learned 
men, prepossessed with an opinion that all the 
different idioms now in the world dkl at first 
arise from one primitive language to which 
they may be niduced, and that the variety 
which we And among them is no other than 
what must naturally have taken place in so 
long courbc of time, have thence been induced 
eo fislieve that there were no new languages 
ibrmed at the confusion, but that the most that 
was done at that time was only to set the 
builders ofBabel at variance with one another 
ereathig a misunderstanding among them, 
is sonic imagine to have been effected with« 
out any immediate influence on their language; 
which seems contrary to the words and obvious 
intention of the saerra historian. Others have 
imagined it brought about by a temporary con- 
fusion of their speech, or rather of their appre- 
hensions, causing them, while they continued 
togpthcr, and sp^e the same language, yet to 
understand the words differently. A third 
opinion is, that a variety of inflexions was in- 
troduced, and perhaps some new words, which 
disturbed and prevented the former manner of 
expression. But this, though it might oc- 
casion different dialects, yH could not create 
new languatts $ and seems not to answer the 
intention or Moses, which was to inform us 
not only how mankind were at first dispersed 
into so many naUons, but to account for their 
different languages; a thing very difficult if not 
impossible to be done, without having recourse 
to the immediate interposition of divine power. 
For though time, intercourse with foreign na- 
tions, commerce, the invention and improve- 
ment of arts and sciences, and the difference of 
climates, cau&e very considerable alteration in 
languages, yet the utmost effect we can imagine 
them to have will not come up to the |X)int In 
rjuestioii. Upon the whole, therefore, it seems 
most probable, that on the confusion at Babel 
there were new languages formed; aud that 
these languages were the roots of all others that 
arc, that have been, or that will be spoken 
while the world remains. 

Iq what manner these new languages were 
fhrmed, is a matter not easy to Ik determined. 
From the manner in which this event is re- 
lated by Moses, some havt concluded God ef- 
fected ft by immediately inducing an oblivion 
of their former tongue, and iiista.itaiicously in- 
fusing otheis into their minds. The .tews 
Imagined this to be done by tlie ministiy of 
angels, seventy of whom descended with God, 
ana were each of them set over a nation, to 
whom they taught a peculiar language; but 
that the aiKestorsof the Jewish nation retained 
th&primitive language. Others have supposed, 
that God did no more than cause them to for- 
get their old language, leaving them to form 
new ones in the best manner they could: but 
must have taken up some time, and could 
hgt ill have answered the necessities of man- 


kind; and the way in which Moses enpve^ca 
himself seems to unply that it was done In- 
stanmneously. See farther on this sut^cct M. 
Saurin's tenth Dissertation, and Oelany’s Re» 
velation examined with Candour, 

Some writers, hoivever, contend that it does 
not appear from Scripture that there was any 
confusion of tongues at all at Babel. ^ This 
opinion is defended by the learned Vitrings in 
the first vol. of his Ob^rvationcs Sacrae, cap. 8. 
and in his Disquisitions. Also by Hutchinson, 
and by Mr. Parkhurst the lexicographer in an 

E ioiis letter preserved in the Geotlcman's 
_ zine, for August 1797 * Yet to support this 
hypothesis, 4t appears to us necessa^ to pul an 
unnatural force on the construction of the 
Hebrew text. The confusion of tongues seems 
to be the first idea that would strike the mind 
of a reader. The novel interpretation may 
obviate some difficulties; but it creates others 
which ill our estimation are mote formidable. 

^ CONFUTABLE, a. (from confute^) Pos- 
sible to be disprov^ (Brotcit). 

CONFUT^ATION. s, (confutatio, Latin 0 
The act of confuting; disproof (Bentleu), 

To^ CONFUTE. V. a. (confuiot Latin.) To 
convict of errour ; to disprove (Hudihras), 
CONG, a town of China, of the third rank, 
in the province of Honati; fifteen miles S. 
Hoai-king. 

Cong, a towm of China, of the third rank, 
in the province of Se-tchuen : twenty-five miles 
S. Soui-tcheou. 

CO^NGE. s. (cong^, French.) i. Act of 
reverence; bow; courtesy (Swi/K). 2. l^ve; 
farewell (Spenser), 

Con GE, in architecture, a moulding in form 
of a quarter round, or a cavetto, serving to se- 
parate two members from one another; such 
IS that which joins the shaft of the column to 
the cincture, called also apophyge. 

CoNGB D* EL I RE, is the king's pennission 
royal to a dean and chapter, in time of a va- 
cancy, to cluiosc a bishop. See Canon, and 
Collation, 

Gwyn observes, that the king of England, as 
sovereign patron of all bishoprics and other be- 
nefices, had anciently the firce appointment of 
all ecclesiastical digiiities; investing, first, per 
bacuUini et anniiliiiu ; and afterwarSi by letters 
patent: but that, in process of time^ he made 
the election over to others, under certain forms 
and conditions ; as, that they should at every 
vacancy, before they choSe, demand of the king 
congd dV'lire, i. c. Ie.ive to proceed to election; 
and after election to crave bis royal assCnt, tec. 
He adds, that king John was the first who 
granted this ; which was afterwards coiifirined 
by stat. Westm. 3 Efiw. I. c. L and again in ‘ 
the Articuli Cleri, 25 Edw. III. c. 1 . 

As the matter now stands we believe thi^ 
dean and chapter have leave to choose,* but not^ 
to refuse, the person recommended to them to 
fill the vacant bishopric. 

To Co'NGE. V. n. To take leave {Shah,). 
ToCONGE'AL. v,a, (conge/o, Latin.) I. 
To turn, by frost, from a fluid to a solid state 
(Spenser), 2. To bind or fix, as by cold (Sh,)- 
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To CoKOE'AL. t. It. To concretej to gather 
into a mass by coUl {Burnei)* 

CONGE'ALMENT. s. (from congeal.) 
The clot formed by congelation {Skakspeare). 

CONGE^LABLE. a. (from congeal.) Sus- 
cemibleof congriation {Bacon). 

CONGELATION, r. (from congeal.) 1. 
Act of turning flaida to solids by cold {Arb*). 
S. State of being congealed (Brown). 

Congelation may be dcbiied the transi- 
tion of a liquid into a solid state, in conse- 
quence of an abstraction of heat : thus metals, 
oil, water, &c. are said to congeal when they 
pass from a fluid into a solid state. With re- 
gard to fluids, congelation and freezing mean- 
ing the same thing. Water congeals at 32^, 
and there are few liquids that will not congeal, 
if the temperature be brought suiiicicntly Tow. 
The only difficulty is to obtain a temperature 
equal to the effect; hence it has been inferred 
that fluidity is the consequence of caloric. (See 
Fluidity.) Every particular kind of sub- 
stance requires a different degree of temperature 
for its congelation, which affords an obvious 
reason why particular substances remain al- 
ways fluid, wnile others remain always solid, 
in the common temiierature of the atmosphere, 
and why others arc sometimes fluid, and at 
others solid, according to the vicissitudes of the 
seasons, and the variety of climates. See Cold, 
Freezing, Ice. 

For an interesting history of the congelation 
of quicksilver, by sir Charles Blagoen, see 
Phil. Tranaac. vol. Ixxiii. p. 829, or new 
Abridgment, part 69, p. 331—463. 

CONGE'NER. s. (I^tin.) A thing of the 
lame kind or nature (Miller). 

CONGE'NEROUS. a. (congener, Latin.) 
Of the same kind (Arhuihnot). - 

CONG&NEROUSNESS. «. The quality 
of being from Uie same original. 

CONGE'NIAL. a. (con and genius, Lat.) 
Partaking of the same genius; cognate 


CONGENIA^LITY. s. (from congenial.) 
Cognation of mind, or nature. 

CONGEWTE. a. (conoenitus, Latin.) Of 
the same binh; connate (Juia/e). 

CONGER, in ichthyology. SccMurjena. 

CONGERIES, r. (Latin.) A mass of small 
« bodies heaped up together (Boyle). 

ToCONGE^ST. V , a, ( congestam , Lat.) To 
heap up; to gather together. 

dONGE'STlBLE. a. (from congest.) That 
may be heaped up. 

CONGESTIONS s. (congestio, Lat.) \ col- 
lection tif matter, as in abscesses (Quincy). 

CONGIARY. s. (congiarium, Latm.) A 
gift distributed to the Roman people or soldiery. 

CONGIUS, an ancient Roman liquid mea*. 
core, coutaming six sextarii, or about seven of 
' our wine-measure pints. Half this was called 
congitelb. 

To CONG LA'CI ATE. v. n. (conglaciatus, 
Latin.) To turn to ice (Broten). 

CONGLACIATION. c. (from congia* 
dote.) Act of changing into ice (Brown).' 

CCWGLETON, e town of Cheshire, hay^. 
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ingn market on Saturdays, and dSSffinhabiU 
ants. Lat. 53. 8 N. Lon. 9 . 10 W. 

To CO'NGLOBATE. V. n. (eonglohatui, 
Lat) To gatlier into a hard Arm ball (Grew). 

Conglobate GLAND, (glandulaeonolo^ 
lata’, conglobate from congloho, to gather into 
a ball). Lymphatic gland. Globate gland. A 
round gland formed of a contortion of lym- 
phatic vessels, connected together by cellular 
structure, having neither a cavity nor an ex- 
cretory duct : 8U^ are the mesenteric, inguinal, 
axillary glands, Ac. See G l A N os. 

CONGLOBATELY. ad. In a splierical 
form. 

CONGLOBATION. s. (from conglobate.) 
A round body ; acquired sphericity (Brown). 

To CONGLCVfiE. u. a. (congfobo, Latin.) 
To gather into a round mass (Pope). 

2b Conglo'bb. V . n. To coalesce into a 
round mass (Milton). 

To CONGLaMERATE.u.11. (oonglomero. 
To gather into a ball, like a of 
thread (Grew). 

Conglo'msrate. a. (from the verb.) 1. 
Gathered into a round ball, so as that the fibres 
are distinct (Cheyne). 2. Collected ; twisted 
together (Bacon). 

Conglomerate gland, (glandule eon- 
givmerata’, conglomerate from conglomero, 
to heap upon one). A gland composed of a 
number ot glomerate glands, whose excretory 
ducts all unite into one common duct ; such 
are the salival, parotid glands, kc. 

Conglomerate flowers, or pedun- 
cles. In bouny. When a branching pe- 
duncle bears flowers on very short podicm, 
closely heaped and compacted together, with- 
out order; as in dactylis glomerala.' Opposed 
lodifliised. See Glomerate. 

CONGLOMERATION, r. l. Collection 
of matter into a loose ball. 2. Intertexture; 
mixture (Bacon)^ 

To CONGLUTINATE. v.a, (conglutino, 
Latin.) To cement; to reunite. 

ToC^onclu'tinate. v.r. To coalesce; to 
unite by the intervention of a callus. 

CONGLUTINATION.!, (from conglu- 
tinate.) The act of uniting wounded homes ; 
reunion; bcaX\og(ArbuthnQt). 

CONGLUTINATIVE. a. (from conglu- 
tinate.) Having the power of uniiing wounds. 

CONGLDTINATOR. s. (from coswlutK 
nate.) That which has the power of uniting 
wounds (IVoodwofi). 

CONGO, a kingdom of Africa, bounded on 
the N. by La>angp, on the S. by Angola, on 
the E. by Tungono and Metamba, aim on the 
W. by the Ethiopic sea. The Portuguese have 
many settlements on this coast, which were 
begun soon after its discovery, in 1484. The' 
natives are Pajj^ans, worshipping the sun, moon, 
and stars, besides various kinds of animals. The 
trade of this couiitiy is chiefly in slaves, ivon% 
cassia, and tamarinds. It extends from ihe 
equinoctial line to 18 deg. of S. 1st. 

Congo tea, in commerce. See Th£a« 

CONGRATULANT. a. (from congrain^^. 
late.) Rejoicing in participation (Milton). 
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To CONGRATULATE. ». a. (gralulor, 

' Latin.) To compliment upon any happy event 

iSpral). 

2(9 Congra'tulate. i;. w. To rejoice in 
participation {Swift), 

CONGRATULATION. i. The act of 
professing joy for the happiness or success uf 
another. 2. ’The form in which joy for the 
happiness of another is professed. 

CONGRATULATORY, o. (from com- 
f^atulate,) Expressing joy for the good of an- 
other. 

To CONGREli. V, n. To agree ; to join 
IShakspeare). 

To CONGIIE'ET. v. n. To salute recipro- 
cally. 

l/cCO'NGREGATE. v,a, {congrego^'Lu,) 
To collect together ; to assemble j to bnng into 
one place (AVw/o?i). , 

To Co'N G u E G AT E. I’. 'To assemble , to 

meet; to gather together {Thnltam). 

Co'ng REGATE. <2. (from the^b.) Col- 
lected; compact (R^rc72). 

CONGREC ATION. .V. (from congregate,) 
1. The act of collecting (Bacon). 2. A collec- 
tion; a mass brought together (iS/n/AspcmO. 
3. An assembly met to worship God in pub- 
lick, and hear (mcirinc (Stcifi), 

Con c K £ G AT 1 o N , sign! lies also an assembly 
of several ecclesiastics united, so as to consti- 
tute one body; as an assembly of cardinals, in 
the constitution of the jwpes court, met for the 
dispatch of some particidar business. These 
assemblies, being sixteen in nunihcr, arc dis- 
tributed into several chambers, after the man- 
ner of our offices and courts: the first where- 
of is the pope's congregation, whoso business it 
is to prepare the most diflicult beneficiary mat- 
ters to be afterwards debated in the consistory : 
the second is the congregation of the holy 
office, or the inrpii.'iition : tlie third is the con- 
gregatioiirde propaganda fide : the fourth is the 
congregation fiir explaining the council of 
Trent: the fifth i.<» the congregation of the 
index, denuted to examine into pernicious and 
heretical oooks: the sixth is the congregation 
uf immunities, cstublidied to obviate the diifi- 
culties that arise in the judgments of such suits 
as are carried on against churchmen: the 
smenth is the congregation of bishops and re- 
gulars : the eighth is the congregation for the 
examination of bishops, &c. ' 

CONGllhXLVTiONAL. a, (from congre^ 
gation.) l\iblick; pertaining to y congrega- 
tion. . 

CONGREGATIONALISTS. SccInde- 

PENHENTS. 

CeVNGRESS. 5. (qongrmus, Latin.) 1. A 
meeting; a shock; a conflict (Drtfdcn). 2, 
All appoitltcd meeting for settlement of uiTairs 
between ()i^^erent^nntions. 

« Congress, Congressvs, is used for an 
assembly of co^miissioners, deputies, envoys, 
kc. from several courts or provinces, meeting 
to concert matters for their coinnuni good. 

The congress at the Hague, which held (lur- 
ing the course of the war terminated in lf)Q7, 
by the treaty of Ryswickj was composed of the 
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envoys of all the princes in the confederacy 
against France. 

Congress, in America, denotes that body 
in which, by the constitution of the United 
States, all legislative powers are vested. It con- 
sists of a senate and house of representatives, 
both chosen from among the people. 

, CONGRE'SSlVE.fl.(fromcfl«gr«r.)Meet- 
ing ; encountering (Brown). 

CONGREVE (William), an English dra- 
matic poet, burn in Staftbrdshirc in 1672, but 
brought lip in Ireland, first at Kilkenny school, 
and then at Trinity college, Dublin; after 
wliicli he went to the Middle Temple ; but it 
docs not appear that he was ever called to. the 
bar. llis lirst literary jiroductiun was a ro- 
mance, called, Incognita, or Love and Duly 
reconciled, written at the age of 17. In 1^, 
appeared his comedy of the Old Bachelor, 
wnich was received with applause, and recom- 
mended the author to the earl of Halifax, who 
made him a commissioner in the Hackney- 
coach-office, to which he afterwards added 
some other places. His next performance was 
the Double Dealer; and in he brought 
out his Love for Love. He was next engaged 
in a controversy with Jeremy Collier respecting 
the immorality of his pieces. Here, however, 
the poet had much the worst of the argument, 
as tlie immoral tendency of some of his scenes 
is incontrovertible. From this quarrel Con- 
greve look some distaste to the stage ; yet he 
afterwards brought on the comedy of the Way 
of ihe World, which not succeeding completed 
his disgust to the theatre. He died in I729, 
and leu a large fortune bdiind him. Ilis re- 
mains were interred in Westminster Abbey. 
Besides the piccc-s abovementioned, he wrote 
the ^Mourning Bride, a tragedy, and some 
poems. 

7o ('O'NGllUE. Vo rio (from congruo, 
lAitiu.) To agree; to be consistent with; to 
suit (Shahpeare), 

C^O'NGllUENT'E. s. (congruenlia, Latin.) 
Agreement ; consisten^'y, 

CO'NGUUENT. a. (congruens, Latin.) 
Agreeing; correspondent (Ciicyne). 

CONGIIU'ITY. So (from cottgrue,) I. Suit- 
ableness; agrecahlcness (Clanville). 2. Fit- 
ness; pertinence 3. Consequence of 

are:uiiient; reason; consistency (//aolTr). 

C'O'NGIUJMENT. 5. (from congrttCo) Fit- 
ness; adaptation: not in use (Ben Jonson). t 

CO'NGRUOUS. Oo (congrms^ Latin.) I, 
Agreeable to; consistent with (Locke). 2. 
Suitable to; accommodated to {Cheyne), 3. 
Rational ; fit (Attcrlury). 

CO'NGRUOUSLY’. cd. (from congruous.) 
Suitably; pertinently; consistently (Roy /c). 

COtNICAL, Co^NiCK. Qo(conicus, Latin.) 
Having the form of a cone (Prior), 

Conic, or Conical receptacle. In 
botany. In shape of a cone, round and broad 
nt the* base, but drawing to a point at the topt 
As in bellisCthc common daisy), aiuhemis, &Q. 

Conic sections,* as the name imports,^ 
aft such curve lines as are produced by the mUf 
utal intersection of a plane and the ttirfa^ pf a 
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S lid cone. From the different positions of the 
ane there arise five different figures or sections, 
viz. a irtanglcf a cirtUy an ethpte^ a parabola^ and 
an HypeMa^ The Ivt three of these arc pecu- 
liarly called cenie and the investigation of 

their nature and properties is generally denoted 
by the term totuis, 

t. If the cutting plane pass through the vertex 
of the cone, and any part of the base, the sec- 
tion will evidently be a triangle. 

2. If the plane cut the cone parallel to the cir- 
cular base, the section will be a circlei the cone 
being a right cone. 

3^ 1'he section is a parabola when tire cone is 
cut by a plane parallel to the side; or, when the 
cutting plane and the side of the cone make equal 
angles with the base. 

4. The section is an ellipse, when the cone is 
cut obUqueljr through both sides, or when the 
plane is inclined to the base in a less angle than 
the side of the cone is. 

^ 5. The section is an hyperbola when the cut- 
ting plahe niakes a greater angle with the base 
than the side of the cone makes. And, if the 
)lane be continued to cut the opposite cone, this 
alter section is called the opposite hyperbola to 
the former. 

6. The vertices of any section are the points 
where the cutting plane meets the opposite sides 
of the cone. Hence, the ellipse and the opposite 
hyperbolas have each two vertices ; but the para- 
bola oiily^ one ; unless we consider the other as 
at an iniinitc distance. 

A plane however posited so that it does not 
pass through the vertex of the cone itself, we 
call a secant plane; and another plane which 
does pass through the vertex, and is every where 
parallel to the recant plane, may be called the 
vertical plane. If, u<iw, the secant and the ver- 
tical plane be so moved rouud, in a parallclispi 
each to the other, that the vertical plane doth 
sometimes cut the base, sometimes touch the conie 
superficies, and sometimes is placed wholly with- 
out the cone ; it is manifest, that by these conical 
superficies, divers species of hyperbolas, divers 
parabolas, and divers species of ellipses, will be 
delineated in the secant plane. And moreover, 
the near affinity there is between all these lines 
may be plainly seen. For if the section be pa- 
rallel to the base, or even in a scalene cone, if it 
be subcontrarily posited, it will be a circle; this 
is one of the extremes of the ellipse. From this, 
proceeding by a gradual change of the inclina- 
tion of the secant plane, there will be produced 
infinite species of ellipses ; until, at length, the 
inclination becoming parallel to the side of the 
cone, the other extreme of the ellipse goes off, 
and the figure passes into a parabola. And then, 
the inclination of the cutting plane being never 
so little changed farther, there will arise an hy- 
perbola; of which there are infinite species, ac- 
cording to the different iucUiiatiuns of the ver- 
tical plane within the cone. So that the ellipses 
do on one side end in a circle, on the other, 
in a parabola : the parabola, on one side, in an 
ellipse, on the other, in an hyperbola : the hy- 
perbola, on one part, in a parabola, and on the 
t>ther, in a straight line. 

Here, therefore, we may note, 1. That the 
conic sections are in themselves a system of re- 
gular curves allied to each other ; and that one is 
'changed into another perpetually, when it is 
cither increased or diminished, h infHUtm. Thus, 
the curvature of a circle bciiig over so little in* 
VCU-. Ill, * 
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creased or diminished, passes into an ellipse; and 
again, the centre of the ellipse going off infinite- 
ly, and the curvature being thereby diminished, 
is changed into a para^la; and lastly, the cur- 
vature of a parabola being ever so little changed, 
there ariseth the first of the hyperbolas ; the in- 
numerable species of which will all of them arise 
orderly by a gradual diminution of the curva^ 
ture ; till this quite vanishing, the last hyper- 
bola ends in a right line. Frotn whence it is ma- 
nifrat, that every regular curvature, like that of 
a circle, from the circle itself to a right line, is a 
conical curvature, and is distinguished with its 
peculiar name, according to the divers degrees of 
that curvature. 2. That all diameters in a circle 
and ellipse intersect one another in the centre of 
the figure within the section ; that in the para '• 
bola they are all parallel among themselves, and 
to the axis : but in the hyperbola, they intersect 
one another, without the figure, in the common 
centre of the opposite and conjugate sections. 3* 
In the circle, the iatus rectum^ or parameter, is 
double the distance from the vertex to the focus, 
which is also the centre. But in ellipses, the pa- 
rameters are in all proportions to tnat distance, 
between the double and quadruple, according to 
their different species. While, in the parabola, 
the parameter is just quadruple that distance. 
And, lastly in hyperbolas, the parameters are in 
all proportions 1>eyond the quadruple, according 
to their various kinds. 

We may also add farther, that a parabola is 
every-where equidistant from the circumference 
of a circle and a right line passing through its 
centre, or from a point and a right line given in 
position. All ellipse is every-where equidistant 
from the circumferences of two unequal tangent 
circles, which touch one the other witliin; or 
from the circumference of a circle and a |x>int 
within it. An hyjperbola is every-where equi- 
distant from the circumferences of two unequal 
tangent circles, which touch one the other with- 
out; or from the circumference of a circle and r 
point without it. 

The more ancient mathematicians, before the 
time of Apollonius Fergseus, admitted only the 
right cone into their geometry, and they sup- 
posed the section of it to be made by a plane per- 
pendicular to one of its sides ; and as the vertical 
angle of a right cone mav be either right, acute, 
or obtuse, the same metnod of cutting these se- 
veral cones, vi^f. by a plane perpendtemar to one 
side, pr^uced all the three conic sections. The 
parabola was called the section of a right-angled 
cone; the ellipse, the section of the acute-angled 
cone; and the hyperbola, the section of the ob- 
tuse-angled cone. But Apulloniui, who, on ac** 
count of his writings on this subject, obtained 
the appellation of Magmiu Geometra, the Great 
Geometrician, observed, that these three sections 
might be obtained in every cone, both oblique 
and right, and that they depended on the difi'er- 
ent inclinations of the plane of the section to the 
cone itself. Apollon. Con. Halley’s edit. lib. 

P* 9' 

The doctr jne of the conic sections is of great 
use in physical and geometiicai astronomy, ap 
well as in the physico-muthcmatical sciences: it 
has been much cultivated by both ancient and 
modem geometricians, who have left many good 
treatises on the subject. I'he most ancient of 
these is that of Apollonius Pei«u8, containing 
eight booki, the first four of which have often 
bem published;' but Ur. Halley's 
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til# ei^ht. PappuH, in his Collect. Mathem. lib. 
vii, says,tii:ii the first four of ihe^e were written 
by Kiiclitl, though perfected by Apollonius, wlio 
added the other four to tliein. Among the mo- 
flenis, the chief are Mydorgiiis de Secticinibii!» 
Conicisj Gregory St. Vincent's Guridratiira Cir- 
niJi ft Scctiumiin Coni ; De la Hire de Sectio- 
liihiis Conicis; Trevigar Elciii. Sectlnn. Con.; 
De \S itt's Klcmciita C'urvarum; Dr. Wallis's Co- 
nic Sections; Dc Tllospitars Anal. Treat, of Co- 
nic Sections; Dr. Simpson’s Section. Con.; 
Alilne*«> Llemcnta Section, f’onicaium; ."Muller’s 
lUniic Sections ; Jack’s Conic Sections ; Eiiicr- 
.soii’s Conic .Sections ; Steel’s O'.nic Sections; Dr. 
lIaniil:oii's elegant treatise; Dr. HuttoiVs, Mr. 
'r. Newfon's, -Mr. Vince’s, Mr. Walker’s, and 
Dr. Abram Robertson’s. 

There arc tilt ec methods of investigating and 
demonstrating the various properties of the conic 
secrions. ‘J'hc lirsC is to consider them as tiiey 
are really cut from the cone itself, which is ilie 
way adop'Lcd hy ail the ancients ; and is pursued 
very elegantly* hy Dr. Hamilton, Dr. Hutton, 
and otiiers among the moderns, lii the seroiid 
method the properties are deduced from arbitiary 
descriptions of the curves in piano; the pro- 
perties belonging to tliese curves bciiiir slicwn to 
apply to those actually cut from the cone : this 
metbof^ has Je-id to ahle treatises from Ijoscovirh, 
Dr. Simpson, .and Dr. Robertson. In the third 
method the chief properties arc inferred from the 
dilTereiU moditicutious of the general algebraic 
equation of lines of the second order, and the 
established analogies between the prc'pertics of 
equations and those of curves, 'i'his metliod Ims 
been admirably elucidated by Euler, Prony, and 
Lacroix. Each of these modes of procedure has 
iM advantages: but on the whole we arciudtned 
to prefer the latter; and, therefore, iu vve arc 
not acqi!iuiite<l with any work in the J Jigihh 
language in which the properties of the conic 
section^ liavc been investigated in this manner, 
Wi* sliali TircoCnt the reader with the following. 

I, Let U' con-ider, then, tliis jieueivil equation; 

O I', J.V- T . ; -f • 

which coJri>rchciido all the flie^erond 

order, Mhauvci be tiie iiicliii.ttion under whu li 
the apphciiti'i meet the axis (Jiff tlie article 
f.'uRVis.). i.et Us gi’.e to the equation liiis 
form 

(ty f O;; 

+ + ...o; 

then it obvious, that for every aliscibsa x we 
shall either have two applicates }/, or tliere v ..’! 
be none, according ns the two roots of y are i\al 
or imaginary. If ^--o, there will then be only 
one applicate which will answtr to each abscissa; 
the other will become infinite: thus, thi.s ease 
enters not into the investigaiioii al.oiil which wc 
ire now to be occupied. 

t. fc’o long as the two values of 1/ are real, 
which obtains ylion th.c .ipphcafe P;\fN niier- 
sects the curve in two poniis M and X (Pi. 47, 
lig. I.), we .shall have the sum of liie roots 

VM + PN”--- - ^ — ; by taking 

the right line AEF for the axi.s of the aUti‘.sa8, 
A for ilieir origin, and the arbitrary angle APN 
to denote the iii(?linatioii of the applicates with 
re.spcct to the axis. If we draw any other ap- 
' ^lic3te wliatcver, as making an equal angle, 
m wJiich the value of fn is ucgativei wc shall 


have from the same 






subtracting this equation from the former, the 
result will be PM -^pm-^ PN— = 

If tlirough the points m and n two right 

linca be drawn parallel to the axis, and meeting 
the lurmer applicate in the points [a, and v, we 

shall have M/y. + Nv = --*^^^,orlhe sum of M|ia + 

Nv in the coiistaiir ratio of t to ^ with Vp, w/jit, or 
«v. Therefore this ratio will always be the same 
through whatever points of the curve the right 
liiKN MN and w/i may be d.awu, proiidcd that 
they make a coustant angle witli the axis, and the 
light Hues nvami /.v/a lie parallel to it. 

3. If tile applicate PMN be sii])pn.scd to move 
until rile two iioints M and N coincide, then it 
will touch file curve; for when the two points of 
intersection coincide the secant becomes a tan- 
gent. 'I hen let KCI (Pi. 47, fig. 2.) be such a 
tangent, parallel to Vi^hich .is many right lines 
MN, as we please may be drawn, to cut the 
cm vc in two parts. These are generally called 
right Chords and OnUmtLs. From the points 
M, N, //r, //, let the right lines MI, NK, and mi, 
fii, be drawn to the tangent, and parallel to the 
axis first chosen. Then, as the intervals CK, Ci, 
fall at present on rlie opposite side of the point 
C, they ought to be regarded as negative. VVe 
.shall therefore have Cl— CK : !MI : : t; and 
C/-~a : »// : : * : tlierelore, Cl-CK : MI ; • 

Ci—Ci : or Ml : mi : ; (’J — CK : (V— Ci. * 

4 The p»)siiioii of the axis with respect to the 
curve being arbitrary, the riglit liuci MI, NK, 
mi, nt, may be drawn at pleasure, provided that 
they be parallel to each oiJier; ami we shall 
always lia\e MI : ot/ : : Cl — CK : Ci— C/f. There- 
fore, if the p.irallel.s MI and NK be so drawn 
that C 1 ~:C'K, and this will always be the cabc 
when the lines MI, and NK are par.illel to Cl., 
which 4. ammi'ucing at the point of contact C, 
divides the ordin.tlc MX into two equal parts in 
the point L : then, beeaioe Cl— CK— o, we shall 

:»Uo have LV — (Cl— CK) — o. If the line 

All ^ 


Cl- be prolonged to I, then since the lines mi and 
7ik arc parallel to Ch, ml -Ct and nl-^Qk, and 
liucwicc ml Fi oni which it fullcnv.s, that a 

right line C L/, which, drawn troin the point ot 
couiact C, dividcsi an ordinate MX parallel 
to the t;o*geiit into two equal parts, also bi- 
sects ail the ordinates wn parallel to the same 
ta.ngeiit in a simil.ir manner* 

5 - Heeausc the right line Cfi divides all the or- 
dinates that arc drawn parallel to the tangent 
ICK into two c<]ual pan.s, it is generally called 
t!v dlu/2tiir ol the line of the accond order, or 
of conic section. We may thereiorc draw 
within enrh line of the second order .an infinite 
ir.onbiT of diameters, rince there is no point of 
tJie curve to which we cannot suppose a tangent 
to be drawn. In effect, whatever may be the 
point of contact of the given tangent ICK, it is 
only neccasary to draw an otdinatc AIN parallel 
to ihc tangent, and to bisect it in C, then the 
right line CL will be a diameter of the line of the 
second Older, whtcJi will bisect all the ordinates 
parallel to the tangent IK. 

6 . It also foIIow.s from whnt precedes, that if 
a light line U bisect any two parallel ordinates 
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whatever MN and m, it will bisect in the same 
manner all other ordinates that are parallel to 
these; for the curve may have a tcingent parallel 
to these ordinates, and conicquently the right 
line by which they are bisected will be a dia- 
meter. An indcdnite number of diameters may 
therefore be found to any conic section or line 
of the second order, by drawing any two or- 
dinates or chords' M\, and mn, at pleasure paral- 
lel^ to each other, and bisecting them in the 
points L and /; the right line which passes 
through these points will also bisect all other or- 
dinates which arc paralicl to these, and by that 
means will be a diameter; and if tbroiigh the 
point C, where th ■■ diameter produced meets the 
curve, the right l...e IK be drawn parallel to the 
ordinates, it will touch the curve in the point C. 

^ 7* We have been led Jo this property by the 
simple consideration of the sum of the roots of y 
in (he ccjuatioii ; 

tx + y ixx + £*■+« 

+ ^ =.o. 

But it is evident, from this equation, that the pro- 
duct of the two roots (rig. i.) PM ’■ ‘ 

f- ox* + rt , 

. This expression 

either two real simple factors, or it lias none. 
T he lir»t case obtains when the axis intersects the 
curve in two points K and F; for, as at tliese two 

tiointsyrro, we shall have also o; 

the roots of x* will he AE and AF, and the far- 

tors (.v—AE) (x—AF); so that — 

v»-AK) (t-Al')=~ . PE . PF, because .i^AP. 

\V • shall then have PM PN« -^- PE . PF, or 

the rectangle PM . PN will be to the rectangle 
PE . PF in the constant ratio of i to wlurcvcr 
the applicate PMN be drawn, provided that the 
aiide NPF be equal tti that wliich expres.ses the 
inclination ot the .applicates to the axis. If there- 
fore we suppose an ordinate w;?, sach that the 
quantities and f>m become negative, we shall 

have in a similar manner //» . ----- .y-E . J>1\ 

8. Having then drawn any right line hat- 
eyer PEF (PI. 47, fig. 3.) which intersects a line 
ot the second order in two points K and F; if wc 
tlrdw to that line any ordinates NAIP, n/w, paral- 
lel to each other, wc sh.ill always have PM . PN 
. PI*. . PF \ pm . pnip^ . pV' for the two ratios 
of this proportion are each equal ^ In like 
manner as the position of the a\i.s is arbitrary, 
by taking the right line PMN tor the axis, and 
drawing parallel to PEF anv other right line rqf, 
we shall have PM , PN : PE , PF : : yM . yN : 
9“ '• ; ^ E . F, aiid alternately as y< . y/ 

: ^E . : : yM . ^N : . pn* Having therefoic 

given any two parallel ordinates r/and EF, if we 
suppose any two others to be drawn as MN, and 
*»«, also parallel to each other, and cutting the 
former in the points P, A, y, r, wc shall Jiave this 
series of equal ratios, PM . PN : PE . PF ; -. pm . 
/a :/iE ./F: ; yM . yN ; yc. y/: : cw ,7 : re . 
Jhis I.S a ••ecoiid general property of lines of the 
sepond order. 

y. When the two points M and N of the curve 
coiiicidc, the right line PMN becomes a tangent 
at the point of concourse of the two points, and 
Ihe rectangle PM . PN becomes the square of PM 


or PN ; which gives a new property of tangents. 
Let us suppose the right line CF^ (Ph4r» «g ^ ) 
which touches a line of the second order in the 
point C, and let us draw any other lines PMN, 
pmn^ parallel to each other, and which therefore 
make the same angle with tlie t ingout, \vc have 
by the property already found ; 

PH: PM PN : : /A* 

that is, wherever the ordinate be which i;; drawn 
to the tangent under a given angle, the n^iio of 
the square of the s-iglit line CP t the rectangle 
**T . - 1 ww constant 

10- It follows from this at the same time, that 
if in a line of the second order any diameter CT> 
(PI. 47, fig. 2.) be drawn, bisecting all the chords 
MN, mtty and nu cting the curve in two points C 
and I), we shall heve 

CL . LD : l.M .IN:: C/ ./D : Im . In. 

But, as I.M-l.N and wc shall have LM* 

: : : CL . LD : C/ . fD, or the square of the 

semi-ordiiiatc IjM will be alway.s to the rectangle 
CL . LD in a constant ratio, 'i'hus, by taking 
the diameter CD for iJie axis, and these .scniior- 
dinate» LM tor applicates, >vc mav find the equa- 
tion for lines of the second order; for. let the 
diameter the abscj.via CLs^x, and the 

applicate LM - y, LI) will be (.qnal a— x*, and we 
shall have y. 7 to u-.v— .i.t in a cons'ant ratio, whicli 
wc shall suppose that of h to k\ then we have 
lor lines of the second order the equation 

•7 

1 r. The tw’o properties of lines of the second 
order which w'e have already found will conduct 
us to tlic discovery of si*' oral others. r.ct us sup- 
pose in a line of the same order two ordinates AB 
and CD (PI 47, fig. 4.') p rallel to each other, 
and complete tiie quaciriiateral AC'DB; if througli 
anV point iVJ of the cutvc we draw an oidinate 
MN parallel to S B and (T), and W'hich cuts the 
right lines AC and BD in the points P and Q the 
parts PM and QN will i»c njual to each ether. 
For the right line Ir' ccting the two c»(i' .. ics AB 
and CD, which are parallel to < ach other, will 
hiseci the ordinate MN, in like manner; bur, the 
ryit line winch bisect^ the tw^o ides AB and CD, 
Mill also l)i‘cct the part FO. 'Ihereforc, since 
the lines NiN .md PQ are bisected in the same 
point, it iiccc.s.sarily lollow's that .^.P=N3, and 
M*.;— NP. VVe can tlx retore, having given be- 
sides the four points A. B. C, and 1\ in the curve, 
a fifth pui.'U iVl, find, by means of this la»t, a sixth 
N, by taking KQ-MP. ’ 

rt. .since MQ .QN is to EQ . GO in a constant 
ratio, because Q.N — M P, MP. MQ w'ill also be to 
BQ.Ql) in the si;me ratio; that is, ii ac take 
anj other point in the curve, jw r, and throiuh 
this point suppose the right line (ull to be drawn 
parallel to the lines AB and CD, and to meet the 
sides AC and BD produced in the poirts (* and 
H, wp shall have, in like mannei, the sMu.e con- 
stant ratio for the reccango oj rG.fll to BH. 
DH, and consequent ly, cti . rll : I'll . DII : : 'iP . 
MQ : BQ.DQ. But u wc draw through the 
point M, parallel to the Ivise LD, a line UMS, 
meeting the p ^nllel ordinate*! .AB, (‘I?, in B and 
B, because .ird DQ- the ratio 

of MP.MQ : MR . VS will aLo he const -rt. 
Therefore, ir through any pcir.t iMof the curve 
we dr.iw two right lint**!, the one V,|\) uar.llcl 
to the ddes AB, CD, and the oiher RMo tiaraliel 
to :hc l> .se 'LD, the inflections P, Q, K.and S 
will be disposed in such a tnanhcr (hat the ratio 
of MP . MA to MP . MS will be constant. 

BBa 
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13. If Instead of the ordinate CB, which Is 

Supposed parallel to AB, we draw anv other 
from the point D, and join Ac: from tne manner 
which the rij^ht lines MQ and RMS, drawn as 
before, through the point M, parallel to the 
•ides AB and BD, intersect the sides of the qua- 
drilateral ABDc in the points P, Q, R| and /, a 
similar property is obtamed. In cfTect we have 
MP . MQ : BQ . DQ : : cG . cH : BH . DH, 
or MP . MQ : MR . MS : : iG.cH : BH . DH.be- 
cauM the right line RS is parallel and equal to 
BD; but tM similar triangles AP/, AGc, and 
DSi, cHD, give, via. in the former two, the pro- 
portion : AP : : Gc : AG, or, bccau^ AP : 
AG : : BQ : BH, this; P^ : BQ : : Gc : BH, and 
in the latter two triangles, the proportion DS 
(MQ) : S/ : ; cH : DH ; by multiplying them in 
order, we shall have MQ . : MR . Si : ; cG . 

cH : BH . DH, because BQ^MR. This last pro- 
portion compared with that which has been 
found above, gives 

MP.MQ : MR.MS::P/.MQ : MR.Sx, 
whence, taking the sum of the antecedents, and 
that of the consequents, we have 

MP.M2: MR.MS: : M/.MQ: MR.Mi; 

•o that, in whatever part of the curve we take 
the points c and M, the ratio of M^ . MQ to 
MR . Mi, will always be the same, provided that 
the right lines MQ and Ri, which pan through 
M, are parallel to the chords AB, and BD. It 
follows from the preceding proportion that MP : 
MS : : M/ : Mi ; therefore, siiite by varying the 
point c we only chan{^ the points / and i, the 
ratio of M/to Mi will be constant; whatever 
may be the position of the point c, provided that 
the point M remain filed. 

14. If we take four rants, A, B, C, D (PI. 47, 
5«) tipra a line of the second order, and join 

them by right lines, so as to form the inscribed 
trapezium ABDC, we may deduce a much more 
general property of the conic sections from what 
precedes. It is this; if from any point M of the 
curve we draw to each of the sides of the trape- 
zium, under given angles, the right lines MP, 
MQ, MR, and MS (fig. j,), the rectangles of the 
two lines which are drawn to the opposite sides 
of the trapezium will always be to each other in 
the Mme ratio; that is, MP . MQ will be to MR . 
MS in a constant ratio, whatever may be the po- 
sition of the point M in the curve, provided tliat 
the angles at P, Q, R and S, do not change. 1'o 
prove this, draw through the point M two right 
lines My and r/, the former parallel to the nde 
AB, and^hc latter to the side BD ; and mark the 
points of inter^tion p, y, r, and with the sides 
of the trapezium ; then, according to what we 
have seen, M^ . M9 will be to Mr . Mi in a con- 
stant ratio; but, as the angles are all given, the 
ratios MP : M^; MQ: M7; MR ; Mr; and MS : 
Mr will also be given ; whence it follows that MP. 
MQ will be to MR . MS also in a constant ratio. 

15. As we have seen above that, if we prtnliice 

the parallel ordinates MN, mh (Pl 47, fig. 6.) 
until they meet the tangent CPe in P and P, we 
•hall have PM . PN : CP« : : if we 

assume the points f. and / such that PL may be a 
mean proportional between PM and PN, and the 
same with pi in respect to pm and pn, we shall 
hai^e PL^ : CP* : i pi* : Cp*\ and consequently, 
PL : CP : : /d : Cp ; whence it follows, that all 
the points, L, /, are situated in the right line 
which passes through the point of Contact C. If, 
tjliereforc an applicate PMN be so divided in the 
.poiQt L, that PL^*PM . PK, llie right line CLD, 
ara«m through the points C and L, wili likewise 


divide any other applicate pmn in /, so that// 
shall be a mean proportional between pm and 
pn ; or else, if we divide two applicates, PN and 
/If, in the points L and /, so that Pl.*=*PM . PN, 
and //* as /•■ . /», the right line which passes 
through Land / being produced, will pass through 
the point of contact C, and will divide every other 
applicate which is parallel to theseinthesame ratio. 

16. After having unfolded these properties of 
lines of the second order, which flowed imme- 
diately from the primitive form of the equation, 
we shall proceed to the research of other pr^ 
perties which are not so evident. And to this 
end, let us again recur to the general equation for 
lines of the second order: 

f =*<>5 

as there answers to every abscissa AP«** (PI. 47t 
fig. 7.) two applicates jf, viz. PM and PN, we may 
determine the position of die diameter which bi- 
sects every ordinate MN. For let IG be the dia- 
meter which ought to intersect the ordinate MN 
in the middle point L, and which will therefore 
fall upon the diameter required. Make PL=« *. 

since s=JPM + 4PN, we shall have «« — ^ 

or 2(s + rar + y ~o, which is the equation required 
to determine the position of the diameter IG. 

17. From this the length of the diameter IG 
may be deduced, which indicates the two places 
in the curve where the two points M and N 
coincide, that is in which PM==PN. The equa- 


tion gives PM + PN* 


— iX— y_ 


andPM.PN- 


, and therefore (PM— PN)®=s (PM+ 


c 

PN)*-4HM.PN- 

(t«— 4^g)»« + l(iy— 2eg)« + (y,— 4«j ;) 



:0; the roots of tliis equa- 


31>'«o,or5c®- 


2(l^f-jy) yy-4«? 


But IG*= 


«-4^C ^ h-4/C 

tion are therefore AK and AH, so that AK + All 

— - and AK . AH . Whence it 

follows that (AH-AK}2»HK®^ 

4( 2gg -fy)®-4f»-4^n-(yy-4«?) 

whenever the applicates arc perpen 
dicular to the axis. 

18. Let us suppose that the applicates which 
we have considered here are perpendicular to the 
axis, and endeavour to obtain the equation which 
answers to oblique applicates. For this purpose, 
suppose from any point M of the curve an appli- 
cate to be drawn to the axis, making with it 
the oblique angle M/H, whose sine is denoted by 
fx and cosine by v. Let the new abscissa Aps/, 

the new applicate /M~ m, and we shall have ~ 

Vp 

aBM,and ; whence y«*/Av and m 4 wt 

If 

II1C8C values being substituted in the equation 
between x and y : 

0 s:k 4 gz 4 yy 4 4 give 

O 8»a 4 fif 4 irgif 4 J/* 4 Iviiy 4 wM* 

4 fxyM 4 fJttU/ 4 fxwii* 

4 

^ (ixr4ay/)f+f*y4»g) e4/l®4&4» ^ 

or a® 4^4- — ■ » ' »gO. 
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T^. Each applicate will have in this case also 
two values /M and pn ; therefore we may deter- 
mine, as before, the diameter of the ordinates 
Ml?. For, having bisected the ordinates Mu in /, 
the point / will be in the diameter. there, 

forep/»«, we shall have =g 

— fjxi+a?^) r— uy— v(> , - „ - , . . 

Let fall from the point / 

upon tne axis AH the perpendicular and make 

so will andv=-~=^-^, 


and, consequently, v=- and / — * 

j&— — . By substituting these values in the cqua- 
Hon between i and v, wc shall have 

+ viy + 2vv^7 : /ix— py— vb 
2fx/ix^ + 4/xv» + aw^ * 

(2u.fxt + ^yi) q + {fxp.i + 2p.vi) p + fx^y + fAy^-0, 

or lastly, 

(a^f+vi)7+ (|bu + ay})p + /ixy + vi?~o, an ^ua- 
tion wliich determines the position of the diame- 
tcr If. 

ao. 'pie former diameter IG, the position of 
which is determined by this equation 
2^s + tx + y=so, being produced will meet the 

axis mo, and wc ehall have AO=-^ and there- 


fore PO=-^^— X, 

« 

z 


The tangent of the angle 

LOP will be « and the tangent 

of the angle MLG under which the diameter IG 
meets the ordinate MN will be The ocher 

diameter (g produced will meet the axis mo, and 
we shall have Aa = and the tangent of 

the angle Ao/will bc= . As the tangent of 

the angle AOL = the two diameters inter- 
sect each other in a certain point C, and com- 
prise between them an angle OCo^AoZ—AOL, 
the tangent of which is, therefore,^ 

— — . But the angle under which 

4/*S?+ f lytf + fjtu ® 

the other diameter meets the ordinates is M/o=> 
i8o'' -^t^—Ajol, the tangent of wliich is « 
afXf xj; + ifxtt -f ayy^ 

fxfxi + a f*¥^ — 2/xyf — we 

21. Let US now determine the point C« where 
these two diameters mutually intersect each other. 
And in order to this, suppose a perpendicular 
CD let fall from this point upon the axis. Put 
AD«g> CDbA: hrtt, if the point C be con- 
siders as aroertaining to the diameter IG, wc 
shall have 2(4 + eg+y»o, and when it belongs 
to the diameter «>, we shall have 

(a^xf + vi) A + (fxi + 2 vQ g -f- fAy + yl?»0. 
Subtracting the latter equation from the former, 
^fter multiplying by tnere will remain 
vcA + 2yig+ fb»o, or lA + €^o; fiom which 

we obtain A: 


and, therefore. 


«.d * 


quantities p. and y, upon which 

the obliquity of the applicate pyiti depends, do 
not enter into these expressions, it evidently foK 
lows that the point C remains the same whatever 
be the obliqui^ of the applicate. 

22. Since all the diameters IG, ig mutually in- 
tersect in the point C ; when that is once deter- 
mined, we shall have a point through which all 
the diameters will pass ; and miprocally, all the 
right lines drawn through this point will be so 
many diameters, which will intersect all the or- 
dinates under a certain angle ; and as there is 
only one point in a line of the second order, where 
all the diameters intersect each other, it is termed 
the CENTRE of the conic section. We may hnd 
it by means of the proposed equation between n 
aody, 

0=a + ffx + yy + Jx® + i*y + (y® ; 

by taking AD » and CD» — 

«-4i^ 

23. We have found above that AK + AHas 

; but IK and GH are perpendiculars let 

fall from the extremities of the diameter TG upon 

the axis, which shows that AD= ; and 

therefore the point D will be equidistant from the 
points K and H. Thus we see why the centre C 
will be placed in the middle of the diameter IG ; 
and as the same will equally obtain in every other 
diameter, it follows, not only that all diameters 
intersect each other in the point C, but also that 
they reciprocally bisect each other in the same 
point. 

24. Let us now take any diameter AI (PI. 47t 
fig. 8.) for the axis, to which the ordinates MM 
are applicates under an angle APMs^^, whose 
sine » m and cosine » n. Let the abscissa ~ x, 
and the applicate PM ; as there are here two 
equal values, one positive and the other nega- 
tive, and therefore, their sum«o, the general 
equation for a line of the second order will take 
this form: yysa + Cv+yxx, which will give, by 
making yso, the two points, G and 1, where 
the curve crosses the axis. Iherefore the roots 

of the equation x* + - * + —=0, will be 

y y 

AG, andxa AI; and consequently, we shall have 

XG-|-AI=— .udAO.Al-— . Hence a* 

the centre C i/situated in the middle of the dia< 
meter GI, we cap easily find the centre of a conic 

section ; for we shall have AC ^ 

z5 

»y ’ 

25. The centre C of the conic section 1>eing 
now known, it may be taken for the origin of the 
abscissas. Therefore, Jet CP»z, and as 

— 

remains the same, and xa AO*CP=-^ — f, the 
equation between the co-ordinates t axJljf will be : 

/ - ^ + ~-fir + a + 

*y 

or — +yl*. 

Therefore, by uniting te for z, we shall obtain the 
general equation for lines of the second nrvi*.. 
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:ib?cis5as being computed from the centre i and if 
change tlie form of the constant cpiantltics, it 
will become //y-rt— ficx By making ^=^0, we 

shall have CG = Cl = ; and therefore, the 

whole diameter GI will be 2 -t-* 

r» 

a6. If we make j:-' 0, aiid liiid the ordinate 
EF which parses lIi*oi;gli ihe c/*i)rrc ; we shall 
have CE^C »t,.d ihcrerore every ordi- 

nate EF — ay'.? ■ rud it passes through the 
centre, it will ai,:) boa diarneier, and will make 
with the former dijmetor GI an angle Et!G=y. 
But the diameter Ei‘* vviii oiscct all the ordinates 
parallel to the diameter (11; fo»-, having made the 
abscissa CP negative, the applicate £i\P which 
will fall upon the side of I will bo equal to the 
former P.M ; and as it is at the same time parallel 
to it, the two points M M', joined together, will 
give .1 line parallel to the diameter GI, and which 
oughc, thereiorc, to oc bifcctcd by the diameter 
F.i*. llKse two diameters GI and EF, are there- 
fore so disposed with regard 10 each other, that 
theme bisects all the ordinates that are parallel 
to the oilier, and reciprocally ; and from this 
property tllc^e two diameters are called con- 
jug itts. If therefore we draw two right lines 
through the extremities G and I of the diameter 
G(, aud parallel to the diameter EF, they will 
touch the curve ; and in like manner, if through 
the points E and F we draw right lines parallel to 
the diameter Cf!,ihey will touch the curve in the 
points E and F. 

^7. Let us now draw any oblu]iie applicate 
M-2,inakIngthcangleA^M-'-x.:h< sincof which 
—/X, and its coMiie-- v; let the abscissa 
and the applicate as the angle PMG — 

y, and therefore the sin. PMQ==jucif-;>w, wc 
shall have in ilic triangle PMQ, m : PQ : : 

and PQ=: 

, and ccn^cqucntly x^/— 

Fubaituting these values In the given 

equation above iy=»— or;r, or ^yj/ + (?.vx— «=^0; 
w e shall have 

(fA^A + v« ■>*) vtf— fij-/# —>;»)/« + = 0, 

an equatioii wiiich gives for the applicate u two 
values, QM and — (j» ; and therefore QM— (JN^ 

26 /»( jutfl— v«'- i 

ir. If \ve bisect tJic ordinate Ma 

//fA -» b » 

in/», ihc^ right line will be a new diameter, 
which will bisect all the ordiiiaics parallel to Al//, 

and wc shall have (fca— .«) / 

m «) , fxa — /«r) - 

a8, IJcnce it appcaia that the tangent of the 
angle “ ‘““6- GCg= 

^ i-r, and that tang. MjSir= — 

UHA + I?(u»— vjw'/* 1 . , 

— ; that IS, the angle 

fAV+ 7w) {vn + (jun) 

under whi( h the new ordinates M/i are cut by 
the diameter jf.% Farther, . 

r-rv (/a;*— vw) + vw = 

^,nSCf*=ut 

If *en.ake 

If^»r^ :ind/>M»J9 wc shall have 


SECTIONS. 

(fAfx +■ ^ v»)®)r 


fx , m : ; whence 

(,u«— V-7») u 


— Vfflt) + fe'-* (/XU — vw)*) 

/+ = 

^/a (jiA«— hot) r 


— , and 11-^ 


s + - 


/^'V^ ( <ut*+ (fA/i — ; ot) +bZ (jui«— vot)^) 

These values give : 

iju . S(un-^vm) r 

-'+vrrr)’ 


r, and 


(^— 1«)' [ir . 

x=i j • : wjiencc \vi* 

« a/ ) 

may conclude, by substituting in the equation 

n* + bxx — fi = o, — ! — + 

mw 

(i (/A/A+ b (/Art— vOT)*)fr 

fAfA. I- 2^/rt« (fxn — vm) + <?2 (/Art — vw)* 

29. Let US now make the scmi-diaiuctcr CG =r 
and the semi -conjugate CE=CF— then /--= 

V and ^ or a —g’, and n --—whence 

results the equation y + angle 

GC^r be supposed then tang, 
fiw (/Art — Vrt/) „ , , , , 

loT T* because the angle (3 C 1*. - y , 

/X + rth (/Art — >ot) 

if we make the angle ECr — r, wc shall have AQM 
- ai.-s'y + 'TT, and therefore /A«-sin. Cy+», v=cob. 
(y4 «), OT^biii. y, and »==cos. y. Then tan. 
sin. y.sin. z 

^ sin. (y + w) -I- C . cos. y . sin. it 
^.tan. y . tan. x 

tan. y + tan. 7; + ^ . tun. a ’ 

, 6* ein. <7 sin. it 

5 in.^= - 

V -h 2^/A«(/A« — vw) 4- Sbf/Art — VOT)*) ’ 

and j(Ap. + (/Art— vOTV^-^fsin. (y 4 -^:) }*+^(8in. <c)*^ 
By tlic sul)8iitiuIon of these values, wc shall ol>- 
tain for the equation betwccii r and j, 

( (sill, y 4 * w}'* 4- ^sin. 

(sin. y * 

fsin. y + r)* b . (sin. Wi - (sin- //•* 


(sin. y)« (sin. -r)* 
.,_lan.^. siiii (y + '»r) 


— ft— o j but. 


(sin.y— coivy . taii.^jbin. w 
t ail.// (tan , y 4- tan, n) cot. ir . tan, y -f i 

tan. w (tan. y— tan. />) yy cot.fi . tan. y — 

, whence many 


or tang., = - 


^ . cot. fi—ff‘ rot. -jf' ^ 
corollaries might be deduced ; besides, wc shall 

liBTC = '!“■ ^ .tin-Cy+TT) 

ff sin. Tr.sill. (y— ;&)* 

30. Tf the semi-diameter Cg-zr, and it.i semi- 
conjngatc (>— A, wc may find from the gi\cu 
equation above, a = 

sin. y. sin. ir . 

sin./, V’(7s*“- f + 0*4‘6'(sm. 

gff . sin, q » sin, it 

an.f . {j + *))• + g» (.in. «)*)’ 

f = _ .—A^.9. 


and 


we shall 


therefore, have a ; 1 ^ . lin. « :/. rin /. But 


fsin. (y4’ir) )*4- 


/r 


(sin. (y H v}4- siq./. siii. it) ) 


siq. (f— 


'j~p} 
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?"• y • (y . therefore «= 

Sin. ( 7 — /O 

ff ^/ sin.7. 8111. (7 — ^ 

/ sill.// sin (7+ ;;) sin. (yi — /O 
sin./i.stn 

cause ■—==—: : . 

y/^ sin. w.fiiu. (f/— y) 

<, =/• . and 

sill. [q—-p ) . sin. (7 + Vi — P) 

, ./sin. y.sin. (y — ») , . 

i -^{r V ~ I 7^.-— 7“ ; tlierefore a : 

* sin. ^y — ?r) sin. (y-J- — p) 
ft i: f . sin. (y + vr) : ^ . sin. (7— y)i and alt^ 



iin. (7 + -TT —y) 


;; 1 . Monce, if in .my conic section, we conceive 
flic ron)n^atcdi.imeters Cl, 1 - 1 ' and to be 

drawn, wcsliaJI have (irst 

C(r : CV : : CK . sin. ILG.. : CB . sin. CC|[r. 
ScconiUv, 

sill.' GQ : .sin. ECtf : : ( E . CV : CR . ( V ; 

.Old if we supi'.ose the chords Ke and Or, tlietri- 
rm«vlc (’Off will be equal to the triangle v.c 
shall then have i g : (:<? : : Clv' . sin. f JGK : t'E. sin. 
^CE, or ( f . CG . sin. (i(\ =CE . . bin. j;CK ; 

therefore, if we draw the chords G. .ind oil, the 
tiian;rl,> tjQ- and will be cqail to each 
other, or otherwise, by takiiq; thobc tli.it are op- 
posite, the tiian‘;!c iC/'will be --- to the triuii^.lc 
jGE, The last etpiation . sin. by + -i:— /il— yji- . 
dn. 7, will give LV .(V . sin. ';(V CG.C’E mu. 
(K'li. If, therefoje, tlie chouls EG and .ire 
drawn, or their oiiposites I' I and /'/, the triangle-? 
ICK and irf will likewise be equal ; whence it 
follows that all parallclogratiis consiruetcd aboul 
two conjugate diameters arc equal to each other. 

^2. We have therefore three jiairs of triangles 
equal to each other; vi». 

1. 'rhe triangle ''Cf equal to the triangle ICi; 

TI. The triangle /’CT equal to the triangle h’C/ ; 

in. The triangle J'CI equal to the triangle /t / : 
whence it follow.* that tin? tra]}e/.ia and 

I Uy will he Cipial to each other; if the Iriangle 
/L'l be .subtracted from each of tlicm, the tri- 
angle ri/’ will he --to the tiiangle I/V ; and, as 
tluy have the .same b.ise /I, the cliord 1/ is ne- 
ce».safily parallel to the chord /I. Ag.iin, we 
shall have the triangle Fb'- the triangle ^ F ; and 
if there be added to them the equal triangles h.Cl 
and yCi. the result will be two equal trapexki, 
FCliz^/C/K 

33. From thi.s also a method of drawing a tan- 
gent MT (PI, 47, lig. 9 ) to any point M of a line 
of the second order may be obtained. For hav- 
ing taken for an axis a diameter GI, the semi- 
conjiigatc of v hicli is EC, from the point M to 
the axis, parallel to Cl, draw the line MP, which 
will be .*1 semi -ordinate, and which will give PN = 
PM ; then, having dra\yn theseini-diametcr CM, 
and obtained the semi conjugate CK, the rc- 
imired tangent MT will be parallel to it. Put 
the angle GCE=7, and ECK^^, and 


we shall have, as has been found above, - 

.* 4 :j! 4 !Li?J: 4 ,andMC=CG 

'Sin T. sill. ^7—^) 
v/ sin. y. sin, (y + g) 

sin. (7 — />; 810. ^7 + ^ ) * ' 


GC« “ 


But in tha triangle CMP we have MC»«CP« + 
+ 2PM . CP , cos. 7 ; moreover, MP : MC : : 
: Jn. 7, and MP : CP : : sin. p : sin. (7-/). 
Besides, in the triangle CMT, the angles of which 


are given, we have CM : CT : M*!' *. sin. (7 F • 
sin. (y + vr— y&) : bin./>. Tlierefore, by cxterminat- 
iiig tlie anglc.s,we sliaU obiaiii >IC=CG 

orCC'— CP.CT; hence CP : CG 

: : CG : Cl* ; which gives a leaily method of find- 
ing the position of the tangent. 'This proportion 
willalao give,«/-y/i/t7/f4>,CP ; PG : : CG ; 'I G, and, 
€vmponcndoy because CG ---Cf, CP : IP : : CG : '1 1. 


CF.* 

34. Since we have 

CG* 


sin./) .bin. (7 + *^^ 
sin. Tt .siii.(y — p) 


CK* sin. sin. (7 — 

CM* bin tt . sin. (y + vr) ’ CG* 
sin. y sin. (y + v:) CK* 

^ sill, (y — /» M 7 + '»: —p) ’ 

=r— : — - y — ^ ; it follows that 

.sin. (y + vr/ Mli. (y-Hff — p) 
d''*-f-CG* .«*in ^ . sill. (y J- ■;r'^ + sin. w.-Mn. 

CG* sill. vr. sin. (y — p) ' 

, CK* + CM* 
and 


sin./ . sin. (y — + .sin. r. .sin. (7 '- r) 
bin. 7 . bill. (7+ /I ) 

But sin. A. sill. Bs*.J cos. (A~B)— j cos. (A I B; 

jV + 1> 

and reciprocally \ cos. A— 4 cos. B-^^siii. 


. B-A 
sin. - 

2 


We shall therefore have sin./, sin. 


(yf + .sin. -rr . sin. (7—/) cos. (7 + 7:—/)— * 
cos(y+r ! p) + U-os.ry— «— ;>) — Jcos.( 74 -'jr— /) -“ 
-i cos. (y — — /A — I CO.‘!. (y + vr + /)-•-. sill. 7 .sin. 

{q H' tt). In like manner, sin. p . sin. (y — p) + sin. 
■jr . Jiin. (y i- vr)---- ros. i// — 2/) — J cos. 7 f J cos. 
7— ,J- cob. (y ’»• zr)]f - cos. cos. (g + ^^n) 

^siii. (7 + vr— /) bill, ip + 11). We shall have there- 
fore 


Cl\*-f GO* F,in, y . sin. (/» + 'n) 

CG* bin TT . sin. (g I- t) * 
C'K*+^1 *_ sin . — p .sin. (p-«- tt) _ 
CM* sin. 7? . sill. (7 + %) 

fiom which we obtain, 

C I •* 4-*(' G* _ CG* .sin. y . si n. (y + ?r > ^ 

CK* H C.M* CM* sin. (7 — p) siii.^7 + 9r — /) 

Therefore, CE» + CC»=.CR«+ CM«; 

CM* CG* 


and cc)n.seqiicntly the sum of tlie squares of two 
conjugate diameters is always constant in the 
same line of the second order. 


35. Tlie two .semi-conjugate di.nmeters CG and 
CK being given, if we take at pleasure a semi- 
diameter CM, we find at o nce its .sem i conjuvate 
CK., by taking CKr= ./CR* Cii*— CNFT But 
by the propeities of the conic sections, before 
found, TG . TI : TM* ; : CG . Cl ; CK* : ; CG* : 
CK* :: CG* : CE* + CG*— CM*; and therefore, 

TM=~ .v-^(TG .TI(CE‘ + CG* — CM«) ). 

If, from the extremities of MN, two tangents MT 
and NT be drawn, they will meet each other in 
the same point T of tiic axis 'I I . lor we shall 
have for each this proportion, as Cli; CG ; : C(» 

: CT. But if the right line CN be drawn, TN =- 

cV )> 

therefore TM* : TN* ; ; CE* + CG* — CM* : 
CK*+CG« — CN* j and as MN is besected in P, 
wcsliall have sin. CTAl : sin. C^l N 
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I : V^(CE« + CG*— CN») ; ^(CE« + CG* — 
CM«). 

36. If from the extremidet of the diameter AB 
Ph 47f iig- 10.) the tangenti AK and BL be drawn, 
and any other tangent MT produced both ways 
to meet the two former ip the points K and L ; 
also if the conjugate diameter EC'F be drawn, to 
which the applicate MP, and the tangents AK 
and BL are parallel. Then, by the nature of the 
tangent CP : CA : : CA : CT ; because 
CA, we shall have CP : AP : : CA : AT, and 
: BP : : CA : BT ; therefore, CP : CA : : 
CA : CT : ; AP : AT : : BP : BT ; whence 
AT : BT : : AP : BP ; but AT : BT : : AK : 
BLj therefore AK : BL : : AP : BP. We have 

then AT«H^, 


CP 


AP RP 

—^5 therefore AT : PT CA 


+ AP 

AK ; PM. In like manner, BT : PT 
BL : PM; whence we obtain AK 


CP 

;BP :: 


CA: AP:: 
AC, PM 


AC. PM 


and A^-BL: 


CA*.PM’ 


BP 


But AP . 


39. We may also dcmomtrate by geometry# 
that if 1/ : JX : : Kw : Ks, or Ix ; hi : : Ko 
(Plate 47, Bg. I a), the right line timH, which cU« 
vides the ri^it lines /w and xs in a ^vea ratio, 
must divide the line IK in the same ratio. Let us 
8Uppt»se that the line mm divides the other two 
lines /w, and xo in the ratio of sr: a, or that Xw : 
mo: I in: nw:: mi ml and that mm when produced 
meets the tangents IL, and KL in Q and R; we 

, „ , • ^ im mat hm mo 

shall have sm. Q ; sin. R : : rr *. tt" - 

^ Qi R(w Qx Ho 

~ Therefore Ql : Hw : : Qx : Ro, and dr- 

y/ Riu 

viJemJo, A : oiu : : Qx : Ro : : Q/ : Rw ; but, as we 
havc/x : oiu : : lx : Ko, we shall also have QI : KR 


; ; /x : oio, and sin. Q ; siq. R ; : -7“ i — • 

* /X ow 

. ^ „ HI HK 

«n. Q:.,n. R: = -: 


. BL 


also have 
HK 


Ai* " AP.BP 

BP : PM*-: AC* : CE; whence is obtained this ele- 
gant property, AK . BL»CE* : from this it also 

follows, that AK=CE\/ BL=CE 

V'S^J AP ! BP : : AK' : CE» : : CE* : BL* 

; : KM : ML; and AK : BL ; : KM : LM. 

37. Hence, ifa tangent bo drawn to any point M 
of the curve, and meet two other parcJlel tan- 
gents AK, BL, in the points K and L, the semi- 
diameter CK, parallel to the taqgeuts AK.and BL, 
will always be a mc^n proportional between AK 
and BL, or C£*=i AK . BL. Therefore, if a tan- 
gent iW be drawn in a similar manner to any other 
point of the curve »#, we shall also have CE*— 
Ak . Bl; and consequently, AK : Ai : : B/ ; B/: BI^, 
and AK ; Ki : : B/ : L/. If the tangents intersect 
each other in 0, we shall have AK : Bl: : Ai : BL 
i :Ki:U: :io: io : : Ko : 1^. Such are the prin- 
cipal properties of the conic sections, by means of 
tvhich Newton has resolved a great number of 
remarkable problems in his Principia. 

38. Since we have AK : R/ : : Ko : Lo, if 
the tangent LR be produced to I, so tJiat 51= AK, 
the point 1 will be the place where the tangent 
drawn from the other side paraded to KL ought 
to meet the tangent LB, as the point K in the 
tangent LK is that where it is cut by the tangent 
AK, parallel to BL The right line IK will there- 
fore pass through the centre G, where it will be 
bisected. Hence, if any two tangeots BL, ML, 
are produced, as above, to 1 and K, and are inter- 
sected by a thifd imo in the points / ai:d 0, we 
shall have : lU : ; Ko : Le, and, componemdo^ 
JB : 1/ : : Ko : KL ; so that, whatever may be 
the point through which the third tangent Imo 
may pass, we shall always liavc IB . Kl^=l/. Ko. 
Having then drawn a fourth tangent x^w, which 
intersects the two former IL and in x and w, 
weshall Jikewijie have IB • KL= Ix . Kwyand there- 
fore 1/. Ks=Ix.Kio, or I/: Txj:: Kio:Ko. Hence, 


But, we 

m 

ix 

; whence it follows that HI ; HK ::m: n=Xm 
imo'.ilm \ mu'. 

40. Therefore, having given two conjugate, 
semidiameters CG, C£ (Plate 47> Bg* 9)* making 
with each other any oblique angle GCE=ry, we 
may always liiid two others CM and CK, which 
include a right angle MCK. Let the angle GCM 

and by supposing £CK=«, we diall have 
9 + 11— /=9o'’, and therefore sin. vs=cos.(7— ^), 

and sin. (y+w)=cps./. 5 whence (art. 34.) 

CG* 

bin. p. cos. p sin. 2p 

(f- f) ~ rin. » (g-f-/) ~ 
sin. zp . i. C’G* 

, therefore 77;.-"=* 

am. 29 cos. cos. 29 sm. zp CE* 

sin. 29. cot. 2^— cos. 29; from which we obtain 
^ CG* 

cot. 2 GCM ascot. a9 + 77= -‘ ;— — , JUi equation 
* CE*. sm. 29, ^ 

which presents a solution always possible; but we 
, CM* sin. 9. cos. ^ . CG* tang, ft 

LG* sm. [f-^p) CM* tang. 9 

CG* 

therefore, tang ^=taiig. 9 » and as 

we have CM* + CR* = CG*+CE*, and CK.CM= 
CG.CE. sin. 9, we diall have CM + CK=» v^(CG* + 
aCG.CK sin. v + CE*), an4 CM-CK=y'(CG*- 
2CG.CE sin. 9 + CE*); by means of which such 
conjugate diameters as are perpendicular to each 
otJier may be formed. 

41. Let CA and CE (Plate 47, fig. ii], be two 

conjugate bcini-diameters of a conic section, which 
make with each other a right angle at the centre 
C; they are called principal diameters. Let the 
abscissa CP =1, the applicate PM and we shall 
have, as we have already seen, yy j • and 

by supposing the principal semi-diameters AC=<r, 

C£f=^, we shall find andC=»; which 

• II 

gives . 


This equation, which conti- 
nues the same whether we take i ^d y positive or 

, oe^tive, shows that the curve will be composed 

if we suppotf the two right lines / v and ^o, di- of four parts all equal to each other, and similarly 
vsded in any given ratjo, the (j^ht lipe which situated about the diameters AC and £F ; that i» 
passes through the points of division will divide to say, that the part ACE will be similar and raual 
in the same ratio, con^quently, if the right to the part ACF ; and the other two parts ^ll be 
Imes iw and Xo are bisected, the fight line which similar to these, and situated on the opposite side 
through the points of bisection will also of the diameter EF. 

and will therefore pass through the 4a. If from the centre C, which we have taken 
CilinBlM thip ctnic section. for the origin of the abscissas, tl^e right line CAf 
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be drawn, It will be + 

#*) ; which shows that, if b—a^ or C£=kCA, we 
•hall have CM^ in this case all right 

lines drawn through the centre to the curve will 
be equal to each other ; and as this is the property 
of the circle, it is evident that the conic section, 
wlim two principal conjugate diameters are equal 
to each other, is a circle, the equation of which 
referred to the perpendicular co-ordinates will be, 
by making CPsx, and PMay, and 

the radius of the circle will be CAsa. 

43. But if h be not ec|ual to we can never 
have for CM a rational expression in «. And yet 
there will be in the axis another point D, whence 
all right lines DM drawn to the curve may be ex- 

S ressed in a rational manner. In order to find 
us, let us make CDs:/; then because 0?=/— x, 

we shall have DM*=^— 2/x + + A®— — — = 

■f /® — - ; an expression which will 

become a square, if/®— — * , or 

/T; which gives/^dSv^tf® -^®. The axis 
AC will therefore have in it two points which 
possess this property, and both of the m wil l be at 

a distance from the centre, CD=^«®— We 
. {aa-~bb)x^ 

here have , and 

DM=<i— ^ = AC If we make 

/Vw 

CP=»o, DM will become s:DE*=<i=AC; but, if 
rhealiscissa CP be made -CD, or 
the right line DM will become the applicate DG, 
CE® 

and we shall have DG=— =-r~, or DG a third 

it AV/ 

proportional to AC and CK. 

44. This remarkable property, which belongs 
to the points D, determined as in the preceding ar- 
ticle, has appeared worthy of attention ; and as 
these points of the principal diameter also possess 
many other propeities which distinguish them, 
they have, for that reason, received particular 
names. They are called foci of the conic section, 
and, because they are situated in the principal axis 
tf, it is distinguisned from its conjugate by call- 
ing the former the principal and transverse axis, 
and the latter simply the conjugate axis. The 
perpendicular applicate, which passes through 
either of the foci, is named the semi~parameter / 
for the whole parameter is the ordinate which 
passes thniugh D, or the double of DG. TJiis is 
also called the lotus rectum, I'he semi-conjugate 
axis C£ is therefore a mean proportional between 
the semi-parameter DO, and the semi-transverse 
axis AC. The extremities of the transverse axis, 
where it meets the curve, are called the summits 
qr vertices; such is the point A : and the tangents 
drawn through these two points of the curve, are 
perpendicular to the transverse axis AC. 

45. Let us suppose the semi-parameter DG=r, 
the distance from the focus to the ve rtex ADs«/; 
we shall have CDsa^i/zs^a®— ^®, and DG^ 

ty 

— whence U/zzae^ and a^J^^a*-^ae‘, thcrc- 

II 

CU € 

fqr^ ecssW-df, «=2j^^»«nd^»dv'^-*Thus, 


when the distance from the focus to the vertex 
ad ad, and the semi-parameter DO ar,are given, 
the conic section is determined. Let us now put 

PCaiF,DMwillbeaa-^ ^ - ^^* 

a. ad— r d 

Also let DP=#, X will bcaCD-/=~^— /; 

ad-tf * 


therefore DM becomes ar+ 


(r-d)/ 


the angle ADM«v, we «hali bave— a-cos. 


If we make 

t 

DM’ 

V, and therefore d.DM a rd+(d—r)DM.*cos. w, and 
cd . d(DM-DG) 

DM a , and cos. - 

d— (d— f) COS. v’ (d— cj.OM 


SuUUvision if iJnes of the Second Order into Kindt, 

46. The properties which have been previously 
developed, appertain equally to all lines- of the 
second order, and no mention has been made of 
any variety which distin^ishes them from each 
other. But, although these properties are com- 
mon to all lines of the second order, yet they dif^ 
much from each other with regard to figure: 
hence it becomes necessary to distribute them into 
kinds, in order to facilitate the means of distin- 
guishing their difierent figures, and of discovering 
the properties that belong to each kind in partis 
cular. 

47. Wc have given, by only changing the axm 
and the origin of the abscissas, such a form to the 
general equation of lines of the second order^ 
that they are all comprised in the equation yy^a 
4* ^x + yxx, in which x and y represent the perpen- 
^cular or rectanralar co-ordinates; and since for 
each abscism x, the applicate y has two values, 
the one positive and the other negative, that axis, 
in which the abscissas x are taken, will divide the 
curve into two equal and similar parts; there will 
consequently be an orthogonal diameter ; there- 
fore we may say that every conic section has an 
orthogonal diameter, which is indeed nothing 
else than the axis whereon the abscissas are taken. 

48. There enters into this equation three con- 
stant quantities n, and y, wliich, being capable 
of an infinite number of variations, indicate an 
infinite variety of curves, which in figure dilTcr 
more or less from each other. For the same 
figure may result an infinite number of times from 
the proposed equation yy:>:«+£c+y-rTi it being 
only necessary to change the origin of the ab- 
scissas, which is done by augmenting or diminish- 
ing the axis by a given quantity. Farther, the 
same figure compnsed in the equation may be 
greater or less, so that there is an infinity of curve 
fines, which difl^r from each other in magnitude 
only; such are circles described with dif&rent 
radii. It follows, hence, that every variation in 
the letters a, S, and y, dues not produce a variety 
of species or kinds in lines of the second order. 

49. The greatest difiference of curve lines con- 

tained in the equation yy»sa + €x+yrx, depemU 
u[mn the nature of the coefficient y, according as 
it i s positive or negative. For if y have a positive 
value, bv making x infinite, the term ) xx will be- 
come innnitely greater than the other terms a + 6 r, 
and consequently the expression a 4 f^x 4 yxx ob- 
tains a positive value ; the applicate y will like- 
wise have a double value infinitely great, the one 
positive and the other negative; Uie same thing ' 
takes place if we make x^s—qo (infinity). In 
this last case, the expression + yxf will agavi 
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h«ave an infinite and positive value. Wherefore, 
when .y is a positive quantity, the curve has four 
branches, each of which is infinitely extended: 
two of them correspond to the abscissa r-=-l-oo * 
and two to the abscis'ia .i r= — qq , I'hcse curves 
which have four infinite branches, cun.stitiitc one 
class of lines of the second order, and are known 
by the name of hypeMat. 

50. But if the coefficient -/have a negative value, 

by making i'~op» the expression a + 6^+711 
will have a negative value, and therefore the ap- 
plicate y will liecome imaginary. In this case, 
neither the abscissa nor the applicate can be in- 
Bnite, and consequently no part of the curve can 
be inknitoly extended ; but it will be wholly in- 
cluded in a finite and determinate space. 'I’his 
second species of lines of the second order has oIy- 
tained the name of ellipsay and they arc com- 
prised in this equation yy— « + + y being 

supposed a negative quantity. 

51. Since the value of y, according as it is posi- 
tive or negative, introduces into lines of the second 
order so great a difFereiice, as to dtaiinguish them 
into two kinds ; if we make y— 0, which holds 
the middle place between positive and negative 
values, the curve which will result from it will 
also constitute a mean species between hyper- 
bolas and ellipses; this cisss is named parntoLu, 
the nature of which will be expressed by the 
equation yy—w-f^v. !t is indilTcrcnt here whe- 
ther f be a pos!iivc or a negative quantity, be- 
cause the natuie of the curve does not change 
when we make ilic abscissa negative. l.et there- 
fore ^'be a positive r)uuiiuty; it is evident that, 
if the abscissa i increu'^e to infinity, the appli- 
cate y may also be an infinite quantity, both posi- 
tive and ncgati\c; whence it follows that the 
parabola has two imlniie branches; but it canT:oi 
have more than two, because, by making j — — 00 > 
the value of the applicate y becomes imaginary. 

52. Wc have, therefore, three specie.'! of lines 
of the second ord^ r, tlic ellipse ^ the pnmhhy and 
the hyperltuUiy which dilTcr from each other in 
>uch a manner th<u it is ini possible to confuund 
them together. For their cs ential dirfvrence con- 
sists in the number of tlieir infinite brunches ; the 
ellipse has none, but is wholly comprised in a 
finite space ; the parabo'a has tvvn ; and the hy- 
perbola four. I'hiis, having considered in gene- 
ral, in the former part of this treatise, the pro- 
perties of the conic sections, tiicrc remains for us 
to consider the properties that arc peculiar to 
each species. 

53. Let us begin with the ellipse, the equation 
of which is yy=-«+fA— yjfiif, the abscissas being 
taken in the orthogonal diameter. As the origin 
of the abscissas is arbitrary, if vve supposed it to 

be removed by an interval of wc shall have 

an equation of this form yy=€t-yafx, in which 
the abscissas arc computed trom the centre of the 
figure. Therefore, let C be the centre (Plate 47, 
fig. 13), and A B the axis, the abscissa will be CP 
and the applicate PM=sy. Wc shall then 

havey=»^, by taking and if j. exceed 

these limits + f be applicate will be- 

come imaginary ; which shows that the entire 
Guipre iscontained within tho^e limits. Hence we 

shall have CA = CB«V'“ * then, if CD- 


C E — y'o. Let it be siippo.sed, therefore, that the 
semi-diameter, or the semi-axis major C A ^ CB 
and the conjugate semi-axis CD =C£»^, then, 
tb 

Iby audy=s — ; whence results this equation for 


the ellipse ^ = 

am 


V> 


(tfif — x.v). 


54. When the conjugate semi-axes a and b be- 
come equal to each other, then the ellipse is 
transformed into a circle, because 3^ or 

y*4.v’=:j«; for we shall have GM -v^.r*— /y* 
=:« ; and consequently all the points M of tJie 
curve will be equally distant from the centre 
C ; which is the property of the circle. But if the 
semi-axes a and b be unequal, the curve will be 
lengthened; and cither A B will be greater than 
DE, or DE greater than AB. But as wc may 
change the conjugate ones AB and DE, and as it 
is inddlereut in which of the two wc take the ab- 
scissas, ns suppose AB to be the greater, or 
that a is greater than />, we shall find in this axis 
the foci of the ellipse F and (r. by taking CF- 

CG=v^u*— Z/’* ; the semi-parameter will bc--=- 
— ; which expresses the magnitude of the appli- 
cate drawn to either of the foci F or G. 

55. If we <lr.uv iVur.i each locus to a point M 
of the curve tJic two tight lint..>» IM and GM; we 

C f’ CP 

have seen already that I'M AC 

I —0* - _ . - T ,.Ai • ~ b* 

, and GM + ; and therefore 

ti a 

FM + GM - Therefore, if to any point 'S] of 
the cut VC, there be drawn two right lines FM aiul 
GM from the fori, their sum will always ho equal 
to the greater axis Ab — 2.r ; which makes known 
a rcin.irkable property of the foci, aii<l,at the same 
time furnichc.s us witli an cai»y mcclianical method 
of describing the ellipse. 

56. if tothx.’ point M tliere be drawn the tan- 
gent TMz which meets the axes in the points 'F 
ami /, we .shall have, a.s demonstrated above, CP . 

CA: :CA;CT; therefore, CT.s=-, and, by 


changing the co-ordinates, Ci- 


lb 


W'hciicr 


rr.T> rr,., y, 

Tr>- — J, Tt= and TA--- 

J X . 1 


—a. TP will therefore become =• - 


blx' therefore .tang. 

CTM=~*; an. C'm=— jandcos. 

Consequently, if AV he 

r.'iised from the point A perpendicular to the 
axi.s, and toucliing the curve, we shall have AV= 

a{a—x) liv U(a—a:) . yi— t 

— I — • ^-0^ , because <17= 

X a ay gy a + x 

57. hinco FT=^i— and FAf« 
-I FT : FM : ; « ; x; WC shall have. 
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.nrr, 

\n Dice manner, because GT= , and 

CM , GT : GM : : a: x j there 


fore T'T : FM : : GT : GM. But, Ff : FM : : 
sin. FMT : .sin C'l’M. and GT : GM : : sii’. GM/ ; 


and CX= Therefore, the minor avis 
being given, we hud upon the perpendicular Ctt 
the point X, wheie the perpendicular ought to be 
raised that will pass through the focus F. 

6o. After having shcw.'i the properties relative 
to the foci, we will piocced lii those of any two 
coniiijraie diaincrers. We know that CM being a 

■' .• f. . : ........ Kv. r. I 



is the jirincipal property the foci. 

58. As wc have GT : G.M : ; ja : a, l)ccau.se CT 

■“ -J-, we shall also have CT : C A : : a : .r ; whence 

wc obtain <rT : GM: : CT : C.\. Therclore, if 
from tiio Cl uti e C the line CS be drawn parallel to 
GM, to meet the tangent in CS--CA = <i. In 
like maniit-r, if from the jKuiit C a line be drawn 
parallel to FM , and terminating in the tangent, it 

uill also he equal to CA ='=//. Since TM~;~ 

OUK 

a/L^x'-x- 0*^^ wc shall have, because 

TM ; but fT . GTs- 

fl4— r9 r 

j therefore TM - 'r~^i I .G T. As 

ji i> 


-A,- + + — 9 and j- -a^ + ^ /I® —d* 


— (iL -^-ijLi-FM.GM; in like manner /»®=FK. 

ft-* 

tih 

GK. Besides, since CG= — — — - r , we shall 
^FM.GM 


have sin. CMQ= sin. S= — . 

/V'FM.CiM 

then have 'IM : TP : : Y-.y/bT.GT 


Wc shall 

"V 

A®**® 


VFM.GM : 

0 


; ; CK : CR; therefore CR-- 


U 


and 


'fO : TC : : TM : TS, TS w.li i 

conswjucndv TS — 'iii- ‘ 

/.CT.TF (T./^ 

P r. FT 

TS and consequently TM ; PT : : FT : 

'rS; which shews that tlio trianglo, TVIP and 
TFS arc Minihir, and thciffore ii.e right line FS 
drawn froiu tlic foen.s to tlic tangent is perpendi- 
cular to it. Wc may conclude, therc-fiii-e, Ironi 

\ F^ j\ -jy 

these rcMilts, that in every ca»-eSV-- - 1 — . 

GM 

59. llriicc, if from one oftlse foci Fa ri.;ht line 


and coii.>cqucniJy CR.KR=fT. 
CM. Moreover, we shall find that .sin. FMS- 




and 




and yjy‘- •% PM, and KR 

/* jt V 

»nd we shall have tang. ACM 




and tang. 2,ACM= ^ )■ — — - 

^ ^ - y® (rt®-f-^®) ^®— a«®^® 

But ah-^’-pf! sin. j, - /;* + y®, and 

.y^(rf®— ;.®X/'®— />y. cos. j; therefore tang. 
2 y® vin. /. ro.s. j _ 

aACM— -- » as the cos. j 13 negative. 

^ ^ ^ + CO.S. 2 .S ^ 

Fs'bc drawirpcViK'ilalcularto ^ So that CK^-mM I'.M/; but from the preceding 

and the point S and the centre C be j ined, the obtain and AV=.V^! 

right hue (-h will alway.s be equal to the senii- ^ ^ BP ^ BP 


transverse axis A but as 'i 'M : y ; : TF : FS, 

„ 'rp Al'F /KT 

FT: ! (?M : I'M : : CD’ : FS' 5 hut tlie pcrpcudi- 
eiilar let fall from the other focus upon the tan- 

.=/y«T. 


therefore we have AV : MV : : ^ : y : : CE : CK; 
whence if the right lines AM and EK be drawn, 
they will he parallel to each other. 

fix. Since /Dy sin. s^ab^ pq is greater than at, 
and as/»® + y® «.7® hA®, the quantities ^andyap- 
, V • , . proach more to the ratio of equality than lhcj.'»c of 

gent, will be yr* consequently, the less a and b; theicforc, of all conjugate diameters, 

8«ni.aTia f'Dr^f will be a mean proportional be 

tween these perpendicular.. Now demit the I**"® 

perpendicular Ctt from the centre C to the tan- “jlu”® ®?‘“* *“ 

gent at Q, and wc shall hare TP:FS::Cr: determine them, let ,-p, and we .hall have 


i 5 .(rr 


^je.CT 


CQ. Therefore CQ“' 

VFT.GT ov'FAIGM 
aB /?:CF 

-r'r-nzr* Whence CQ— F.o = — z — CX, 


^ J + . 2/09 

ee + iSandp=,=v/ »“>• 

cos. therefore sin. 


and 

a® + 1 


FX being drawn parallel to the tangent. It may cos. j x»\/ — — - ; which gives tang i j 


a 

hence be inferred, that CG— CX= and ~ tang, CElt,aud MCK - aCEB® AEB. Also CP 

l.Gl a- pjVr TT Consequcmlytheiwoconju- 

CO t-CXas— “ V ; whence CQ®— CX®=^«, V* /- 

y^FT. GT gate scim'di^metcrs CM, CK, which are equal to 
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- ; but since e is an infinite quantity, the atr^ 


each other, will be parallel to the chords A£ and 
BE. * 

6a. If the origin of the abscissas be taken at the 
Tertex A, and we put AP***, and PM*^, as be- 
fore, t will now sa— and we shall have this 

6* 2^* . 1. . 
equation j (lex— x») » — •* — — **,m wmch 

it is evident that ^ expresses the parameter of 

the ellipse. Let us suppose the semi-parameter 
or the applicate to the focus and the distance 
AF from the focus to the vertex then we shall 

have— and a— 


scissa will disappear with respect to this last 
quantity a, and we shall have a— ; and coir- 
sequently AT«»»AP; which may be demon- 
strated otherwise as follows ; since ATs=-^>we 

a— * 

shall have ATs»jp+-^ ; but because the deno- 
» 

minator of the fraction is infinity, the numerator 
being finite, the value of the fraction .becomes 
nothing, and consequently AT»AF=x. 

66. If from any point M in the curve to the 
centre C of a parabola infinitely distant a line MC 
be drawn, it will be parallel to the axis, and it 
will also be a diameter of die curve, which will 
bisect all the chords that are parallel to the tangent 
MT. For example, if we suppose the chord or 


whence we obtain W— d* *«, and « « 

, c(ad— Oxx , . 

■hall therefore have y* a* for the 

. , , t j* ordiuate mn parallel to the tangent MT, it will 

equation between the perpendicular co-ordinates, bisected in /> by the diameter Me. Every right 

a* and y of the ellipse, when the abscissas arc taken i -— j fi y . . .. r . 

in the principal axis AB, and commence at the 
vertex A; taking also the distance AF=d from 
the focus to the vertex, and the semi-parameter 
for constant quantities. It is necessary to remark 
here, that ad must always be greater than be- 
dd , f 

cause ACs*fl»— ; — , and CDs^i*d^ -7— . 

td— c ^ ad— < 

63. If adsp/,we shall have ws»acx, an equation 
which we have already seen belongs to the para- 
bola; for the equation fix, which is pyra 

above, assumes this form by removing the origin 


line drawn in the parabola parallel to the axis AP, 
will therefore be an oblique iuigled diameter. In 
order to determine its nature, let M/s be pm ^ 
» ; and draw from the point m to the axis the per- 
p ciidicular msr, because PT— 'Zx, and MT=» 
we shall have + :%xz 

4^icx ii pmi pt ims\ which gives ps 


Z 3 u\X , and ^ — . 

^ ax+tf ^ ax+tf 


^{A^^+2cx 

Therefore Ax 


of the abscissas by a quantity Therefore, 

let MAN (Plate 47, fig. 14), be a parabola, the na- 
Sure of which is expressed by this equation 
Xtff, between the abscissa AP*=x,aiid the applicate 
The distance from the focus to the vertex 
will be AF--=d=jc, and tjic semi-parameter FH = 
«; and for every other point of the curve, PM«» 
aFII.AP; whence it follows that by supposing 
the abscissa AP to be infinite, the applicates PM 
and PN will also become infinite; and conse- 
quently the curve will be infinitely extended on 
both sides of the axis AP. But if we make the 
absdssa x negative, the applicaie becomes imagi- 
nary, and consequently no portion of the curve 
answers to the axis on that side of the point A to- 
wards T. 

64. The equation of an ellipse expressing a pa., 
rabola when we make ada«, it is evident that the 
parabola is nothing but an ellipse of which the 

semi-axis es— ~ becomes infinite ; wherefore all 
ad— c 

the properties which have been obtained for the 
ellipse apply to the parabola also, by making the 
axis e infinite. And as FP will be =x— 

^ ; and by drawing from the focus F to a point 
JM of the curve the right line FM, we shall have 
PM***®— + + there- 

fore FMa*+ic*AP+AF; which is the chief 
focal property of the parabola. 

65. Since tne parabola is only an ellipse whose 
diameter is in^itely prolonged, we shall treat this 
curve as if it were realty au ellipse; and for this 
purpose, let the semi-axis AC^^e, e being an infi- 
nite quantity, so that the centre C may be at an 
infinite distance from the vertex A. Let there be 
a tangent MT drawn to the point M, to meet the 
axis in T ; as CP t CA : • CA : CT« CT will be * 

because CP*i>— x, end therefore ATiz 


:=x + ^f^f\/ and mr 




but 


»ir*»if.Ar ; therefore 2 ex^Z(u\^ 


fUlf X *I VI 

— =s Zrx + 2 ft + 2eu\X , and (*»+ 

2x + tf ^ 2r + ff 

c)= 4FM./, or The sine of the 

oblique angle mps will be » 

2jr yAP 

its cosine “ V pS5» consequent- 


2jr 
ZX+tf” 


FM’ 

■=sin. MFr. Therefore 


ly sin. 2mps^\V^^^ _ 

ar+tf 

tl)e angle mps - M rP= JMFr. 

67. As MF=A 1 ’ 4 -AF, because AP*AT, we 
shall have FM»FT; the triangle MFTwill be 
isosceles, and the angle MFr will be*2MTA; 
whi ch has b een already prove d ; and sin ce MT* 
2.i/x;i f itf), MT will be *2^Ap.FM ; if thero- 
fore a perpendicular FS be let fall fro m the foc us 
F l» the tangent at S, MS*TS*^AP.FM* 
^AT^; whence this proportion is obtained, 
AT : TS : : TS : TF, which shows that the point 
S is in the right line AS, perpendicular to the axis 
at the vertex A. But A$*iPM, and AS : TS : : 
AF ; FS. Therefore FS* y^AF.FM, and F8 will 
be a mean proportional between AF and FM. 
Besides, ^ : M 3 : : AS : TS : : FS : FM : ; 

>/AF : ^FM. If at the point M a perpendicular 
MW be raised uppn the tangent to meet the axis 
in W, wesl^l have PT: PM : : PM : PW, or ax: 

: : ^lex : PW, whence PW*f. Therefore 
the part PW of the axis intercepted between the 
applicate PM and the normal WM, is every 
where of a constant magnitude, being eoual to the 


semi-parameter, or the applicate FI 
alto have FW»FT-FM, and 
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68. Let us now treat of the hyperbola, the na- 
ture of which » expressed by this equation jry 

+ + yxXf the abscissas being taken in the ortho- 

gonal diaii.eter. If the or^n of the abscissas be 

removed to a distance the equation will as- 
sume this formyysstt+yi*, in which the abscissas 
a^i e reckoned ff oni the centre, hut it is necessary 
that y be a positive quantity ; as to the value of 
it is iiidilFerent whether it be a positive or nega- 
tive; for by changing the co-ordinates x andy> 
the quantity a changes from positive to negative^ 
and the contrary. Let it be supposed that « is a 
negative quantity, and jrjsyix—a; it » evident 
that the applicate y becomes nothing in two placet, 

viz. when — and 4f= — a/— . Letc 

y . y 

be the centre, A and B the points where the axis is 
cut by the curve (Plate 48, fig. 1); having made 
the semi-axis CAsCBzia, we shall have ass 

~f andasyflS, whence results yy=yxx^y(ra. 

Thus whenever xx is less than aa, the applicate be- 
comes imaginary, which shows that no part of the 
curve corresponds to the whole of the axis AB. 
But, if XX be taken greater than aa^ the applicates 
iiicrciue more and more until they become infi- 
nite. Therefore,' the hyperbola has four branches 
Al, At, BK, BA;, which extend to infinity, and are 
equal and similar to each other ; this is the prin- 
cipal properly of the hyperbola. 

69. Since by making 2=0, we shall haveyyss 

— ytzj, the hyperbola will not have, like the el- 
lipse, a conjugate axis, because the applicate to 
the centre C is imaginary. 'I'liis conjugate axis 
will, therefore, be imaginary; but in order to 
preserve some analogy with the ellipse, let us 
make it i, so that and yas 

Having made the abscissa CP= j, and the 


it is their difference yrhich is equal to the same 
axis. 

7a The position of the tangent MT may like* 
wise be hence obtained ; for we have always in 
lines of the second order, CP : Oa : : CA : CT, 

aa 

whence CT— , and PT- -“—5 hfol- 

X 1 i*x ’ 

lows that 

. + 

o^. But FM.GM ■> • 

therefore MTb-~ We have then 

Fr= p “d GT* + “ • 

X * 

Therefore FT : FM : ; o i *p and GT : G M : : a : 
s ; whence it follows that FT : GT ; : FM f OM, 
a proportion which shows that the angle FMG is 
bisected by the tangent MT, and that FMT» 
GMT. The right line CM produced will be aa 
oblique angled diameter which bisects all the ordi- 
nates paraUel to the tangent MT. 

71. Let the perpendicular CQ be let fall from 
the centre C to the tangent at Q, we shall then 

have TM : PT : PM : : CT ! TQ : CQ, or ^ 

bs 

^FM.GM : ^ : TQ : CQ, whence ia 

obtained TQe= — — , and CQ= 
^x^FM.GM 

— ; : In like manner, let the perpendicu- 

Vl’M-GM 

lar F3 be drawn from the focus F to the tangent 
at S, andTM : PT : PM : : FT : TS : FS,or^ 

M 

a FM 

V'PM.OM : ^ ; — — ; TS : PS ; whence 


applicate PM =y, we shall havey^ = (a«— 4a) • 

which shows that the equation for the ellipse, be- 

1,‘i 

fore treated, viz. y •= — (a®— a®), becomes an 

eejuation of the hyperbola, by putting — /® for 
By reason of tins atiinity,the properties of the el- 
lipse, which have been already deduced, are easily 
applied to the hyperbola. For example, the dist- 
ance from the foci to the centre of the ellipse was 
A® ; for the hyperbola, it will be CFszCGa 

+ Therefore, FP=j?-^ii® + i®, and GP 



-.;c-|-^fl® + ; then, because y® = — FM 


TS= =====., and FSa--r~= i Wke* 

/rxV'FM.GM y^FM.GM 

wise, if the perpendicular G/ be let fall from the 
focus G to the tangent at 1, we shall have Tis 

a®y.GM _ AGM ™ . 

— — ; and G/ — . We have 

^rV^M.GM V^FM.GM 

therefore TS.Ti CT.PT, and 

bH^ XX 

TS : CT : : PT : T# ; then FS.G«»iA9. And, a« 
Q$a*Qr, we shall have QS— as 

‘.taci, M. 

zixv'PM.GM IVFM.GM 


will be = — **V' «• + **) - 



^®4® 

•tf, anil GMas^(ii® + ** + — + aa 
a* 






Therefore, having 


drawn from each focus to a point M of the curve 
the two right lines FM, CM, we shall have FM + 

AC-H^, and GM-AC-i|^. Thedif- 


ference GM— FM of these two lines is therefore 
equal to aAC. From this it ia seen that, if in the 
ellipse the sum of these two lines is equal to the 
principal axis ; in the hyperbola, on the contrary. 


lows that CS»gCQ® + QS®«”^^? - 

+ («» + h*) (e® + 

^•.FM.GM ” FM.GM " “ ' 
Hence, as in the ellipse, the right line CS aas CA ; 

thcrcforeCQ+FS-.;^Jglgj. »>d coMC- 
qucntly (COtrS)»-CQ-* y i g l ^^: L '^ ..f«. 


Therefore, if from the focus F the right line FX be 
drawn parallel to the tangent, and intersecting 
the perpendicular CQ produced in X, we shall 
have CX*iiv^(^® + CQ*), a property similar to that, 
which lias been found for the ellip^. 

7x. If from the vertices A and B, perpendicit- 
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lars to the aiis be raibed and meet thetanjrentm V 

and V, because AT i, and BT 

proportion PT : PM : i AT : A V : : BT : hv, will 

rive AV= ^™ " ^ , and therefore 

• ay ay 

jQ'\ 

AV.Bv-- — or AV.B«=FS.G^. We 

u'^y- 

have then PT : TM : : AT : TV : : BT : Tv ; 

therefore TV=— “"Vl'M-OM. and T« = 
•’y 

; whence kobtainedTV'.T«’= 

FM.GM ---FT.GT. From this may also be 
drawn, in a biniilar manner, several corollaries. 

73. From CT being it evidently follows 


that, as the abscissa CP^r increases, the interval 
C r will decrease ; also that the tangent which 
touches tlie curve produced to iuliiiity will pass 
through the centre C, and (IT will become — 0; 


or, since tang. PTM . p - 
be infinitely distant, or if .r 


- , if the point M 

ay 

= 00 5 then — 


Therefore the tangent of the 

curve infinitely produced will pass through the 
centre C, and will make with the alli^ an angle 

* ^ 

ACD, the tangent of which = — . Hence, if from 


the vertex A a perpendicular to the axis 
be drawn, and infiiiiieiy produced both ways, it 
will not touch the curve in any point ; but the 
curve will approx iniaie more .and more to the 
light line t’K, until they heeome one at an iuli- 
uitc distance. The same thing will take place 
with respect to the part C/;, which will iii a similar 
manner be compounded with the branch Bfc ; 
and if on the other siile. the right line KfV Iw 
drawn, making the same angle, it will coincide 
with the branelKS BK and A/ infiiiitcly produced. 
This kind of right lines, to which a curve conti- 
nually approaches witliout reaching, except at an 
infinite distance, are called ,i\ymf!tctei ; thus the 
two right lines IClr, KCV, are two abvniptotes of 
the hyperboLi. 

74. The asymptotes, therefore, intersect cr»ch 
other in the centre C' of the hyperbola, and form 
with the aiib an angle ACDJi:;\t'</, wliuae tan- 

It 

gent — the tangent of its d«)uble DCi/— 

-—-r- ; which shews that if the angle 1 >C 7 

under which the asyniptate^ intersect each other 
will be a right angle, in this case the hyperbola 
is said to be equilateral ; but, since we have AC — 
a, AD«A, wc shall have CP -= 1- ^'7 

wherefore, if from the focus C upon either ot the 
asymptotes a perpendicular Gil be let fall, be- 
cause CG CD, we shall have CH= 

AC«B(:^-<f, andean A. 

75. Let the ordinate MPN-~2y be produced 
both ways, until it meet the asymptotes in the 

points m and w, then P«= P.? • - ar J C« M'n-- 


* =FM + aC=GM-AC; we shall also 

a 

have and Nw — M/i = 

a “ 


therefore Mw.Nw = Mm.M/; — — — — = b*, be- 

cause flV Wc shall therefore have 

c wy where Mw. N/« ~ Mm.Ma =•- N/;. N« “ 

AD'^. I.et Mr be drawn from the point M 
parallel to the asymptote CV, and 2b : y/u^ + b* : : 
A'Ijw : mr (Mr) ; tlicrcfurc jwr-- Mr== 


hub * 


and 


C*w— wr=Cr= 


(by + ay^y/u'^ + A’* 

7 • vVe, therefore, may conclude 


or, by 


,1m 

4/4 4 * 

drawing from A the line AE parallel to the 
asymptote C./, wc shall have \K =^C\i ^ ,J ^/.i^ fT^’; 
and consequently M/.CV -.AK.CF, the chief pro- 
perfy of the hyperbola in respect to its asymp- 
totes. 


76. Hence, if we take the ab-eissa CP - x (1 1 .ite 
48, fig. 2), upon unc a^'.ymptote, reckoning fronx 
the centre, :iiul suppose the applicate PM— ^ pa- 
rallel to tliu other asymptote ; we sliall have yi - 
+ b‘^ t 

— , by making AC - and AD- 

or else, by making AE-CK -//, yv-^/t\ and y-- 
//// 

Therefore, by supposing j -0, y becomes 

00 > and reciprocally, by making .'c=eoo » // be- 
comes i 0, I.et 'here now be drawn through u 
point M of the curve a right line QMNR, parallel 
to a riglit line GH taken .it pleasure, and suppose 
then Oil : Cll : CG : : 1/ : PO : 
Cl{ ('C 

P.M ; therefore PG-— w; I»M= _ „ j which 
GM OH 

<'C. , CM 

gives and i-i— wesliall have, 


('r* 

by the suhstitutlon of these values, — ta— 

CI 1 .C'G , OH oi|i* 

or 

applicate u will ilurtfoie have two valuer, vi/. 
QM and QN, the sum of wl ich - UH, and 


the rectangle QM.QN— — 

CII.CG 

77. Since we have 

aiulQN- RM. Consequently, if the points IM 
and N coincide, iii wliich ca^e the line QR be- 
come. a tangent, it will be bisected in the point 
of contact. For example, if the right line XY 
touch the liypeibola, the point of contact Z w'ill 
be situated in the middle of the line XY. Hence, 
if from the point Z there be drawn ZV, parallel 
to the other asyin]>tote, we shall have CV — VY; 
W'hich furnishes a ready method of drawing a 
tangent to any point Z t.f the hyperbola. Bv 
taking VY -CV, the right line which passes V 
and Z will touch the hyperbola in the point Z. 

The equality CV . ZV tf will give CX . 

CY + b ^ — (iJiyi «CD . CY, which indicates that, 
if the mo lines DX and be drawn they will be 
parallel to each other, and gives therefore an easy 
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method of drawing a» many tangents to the curve 
as we please. 

78. Since the rectangle QM -. QN=--~S^p- 
.... dl • CG 

h\ It IS evident that wherever the line QR paral* 
lei to IIG be drawn, the rectangle QM . Q.S will 
always be of the same m.'ignitude. Therefore, 

QM . QN=QM . MR--QN.NR=-i^-— b*. 

CU . cc; 

Hence, if we conceive a tangent to be drawn 
parallel to QR, because the part between the 
asymptotes will be bisected in the point of con- 
t.’.ct, by siippo>ing half of this tangent to be de- 
noted bv y, we shall alw'ays have OAl . QN - 
<jM . MR-UN . RM --RN . Ntl . u remark- 
able property of the hyperbolas described be- 
tween tJie as\unptotes. 

_ 79. a\s the hyperbola is composed of two parts 
diametrically opposite to each oilier, Lli and 
KBif, these properties not only hold good for the 
right lilies situated bclween the asymptotes which 
intersect the same portion of the curve in two 
points, but also for those which meet the oppo- 
site hyperbolas. Thus, let there be drawn through 
the pnuic M p.ii'ullel to G/r, the right line M^/v/ to 
the o|)pO)ite hyperbola; and make C7— /, and 
//M -- then because of the similar triangles CG/i 

CCi 

and PMj, we shall have PM=y= and 9 P 

vin 

~u\ whence we obtain a=./ 4- — w ; 

G/t iih 

og 

and since wc have xjf—fthf we shall have ---/// + 

(»/» 


CG . Vh 


ah 




™ or /»— - — -• «. 

GA' ah C< i . (»// 

Bo The applicate u will therefore have two 
.values, viz.yM and— 7/< ; of which qu is taken ne- 
gative, because it falls on the other side ul the 
asymjitote CP which has been taken for the Hxh. 
'i'lic sum of these two roots 9M — will there- 
GA 

fore - — consequently qn — yM 

— yr; whence it follows that yM -/•«, and qn --rM. 
'i'he equation uUo shews that the product ot the 
IV/* 

roots — y M . yw = — — -77-//*, or y M . y/i - • y M . 

CG . C h 
G/i« 

fM .y/i =r»i . rM-^— — — ~ /A These rect- 

V W a \th 


angles, wherever the parallel lines M/i and G// lie 
drawn, arc always of a constant magnitude. 
Such arc the principal properties of each species 
of line.s of the .second order ; whicli, united with 
those whicli were found to belong to the conic 
9ection.s in general, prC'^ent almost an infinite va- 
riety of properties worthy of remark. 

CO'NICALLY. ad. In form of a cone. 
(Boqlv). 

CO'N I C AT .NESS . s. (from conical. ) The 
slate or quality of being conical. 

To CONJh'CT. r. //. iconjeciiim, I.atin.) 
Togmss; to eoniecturc; not in ii«c (>'//«/.. ). 

C(JN JlXTOll. A-Cfromro/yVc/.) A guesser ; 
a conjccturer {Sirif'f). 

CONJF/ClTJtiABLK. a. (from ccnjcc- 
iure.) Possible to be guessed. 

CONJE'CTUHAL. a. (from conjecture.) 
Depending on conjecture {Broome). 

C;ON.ll-CrUR;vLlTY. .V. (fioni conjee^ 
tnraL) I'liat which depends upon guess {lira.). 


CON 

CONME'CTURALLY. ad. (from conjee- 
Uirul.) By guess ; by conjecture (Hooker). 

CONJE'C’TURh. s. (conjectural Latin.) 
1. Guess, imperfect knowletfgc (South), 

Idea ; notion : not in use (Siiakspeare). 

YViConje'cture. w. a. (from the noun.) 
To guess ; to Judge bv guess (Souths. 

CONJli^C"* rURltill. s, (from conjeefttre.) 
A gucsser; one who forms opinion without 
proof (/Ithiison). 

('ONIFKU'E. In botany, the fifteenth 
onler in Linneus’s fragnicnls of a natural me- 
thoil : and the fifty-lii^t of the natural orders, 
at the eiul of (icnera LManlnruin. (knilaining 
the cone-bearing trees, .is fir, pine, cypress^ 
thiij.'i, iS:c. 

(‘ONl'KKRDI-S. a. (eo/m&and Jero, l.Ai ) 
Such trees are (onijhous as bear ;i fruit of a 
figure anproaching in that of a rone (Quincy). 

T’oCON.IO'BlU.I*:. e. To concert; to 
settle; todi.scnss; a low word {[» Eurange). 

7(f> ('ONJO'IN. r. ff. {ronjn’indre, Fr.) I. 
To unite; to con-orul.ile into one (Drqden). 
9. 'I'o unite in luarriaiie f Shahprarc). 3. To 
assneiaie ; to ronneci (Tnuior). 

Vbf'oNjo'i V. r.v//ro league; to unite (*S7/.). 

C’ON.IO'lN'r. ft. (vonjomtt Fr.) United; 
connecred ; as'Hoei.itf*. 

CoviotNT, OT (!on|unct, ill the ancient 
mu^ic, is applied to two or more sounds heard 
at llte sanu* time. 

GON.IO'IN'riiY. ad. In union; together; 
ill .'I'-soeiation ; jointly [Brown). 

(•O'N.llRiAIi. a. (conjugulis, Lat.) Matti- 
inoni.il ; belongina: to marriage (Swift). 

CO'NJlRiALI.Y. ad. (from conjugal.) 
Matriiunniallv ; connubially. 

7o GO'NJUCJATK. v.a. (cn?nn!ro, T^tin.> 
I. To join ; to join in marriage (IVotlun). 2, 
To inflect verbs. 

(.'o'NiuoATR. a. (conjugatHs, Latin.) 
A'l^rcving in dcri\;ition with another word 
( Brajnhall). 

Con JUGATE AXIS, or DfAMF.TER, in the 
Clinic sect Ifvns, is the axis, or a diameter parallel 
to a tangent to the curve at the vertex of an- 
other .axis, or diauicler, to which that is a con- 
jugate, Indeed tlic two are inuludlly conjii- 
g-itrs to each oiIkt, and each is parallel to the 
t.ingenl at the vertex of the other. 

Conjugatf: hyperbolas, also called 
A nj A r K NT HYPERBOLAS, are such as have 
the same n.xps, but in the contrary order, the 
first or principal axis of the one bVmg the sc-. 
cond axis of the other, and the second axis of 
the former, the first axis of the latter. 

Co N r u G A T F. L E A F . (foUum cofijitgatum) . 
In botany. A pinnate leaf which has only one 
fj-iir of leaflets. Conjugate, raceme; having 
two racemes only, united by a cummori pe- 
duncle. 

CONJUGATION, x. (conjugatin. Latin. t 
1. A couple; n pair (Brown). 2. Tlic act ot 
uniting or compilinsr things (Bentley). 

3. Union ; assemblage (Taylor). 

Conjugation, in gr.ihunar, a regular dis- 
tribution of th(i several inflc.xioni of verbs in 
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thdir different voices, moods, tenses, numbers, 
and persons, so as to distinguisii them from 
one another. 

The LatiiA have four conjugations, distin- 
guished by the terminations of die inhnitive 
are, ere, ere, and Ire; the vowels before re of 
the inbnttivc in the first, second, and fourth 
conjugations, being long vowels, duel that be- 
fore re in the infinitive of the third being a 
short one. See Vowel. 

The English have scarcely any natural in- 
flexions, deriving all their variations from ad- 
ditional narticles, pronouns, &c. whence there 
is scarcely any such thing as strict conjugation 
In that lajimiage. 

CONluM. Hemlock. In botany, a genus 
of tlie class pen^idria, order digynia. Partial 
involucres halvra, generally three-leaved ; fruit 
ovate, gibbous, five-ribbed each side; the ribs 
curled before maturity; petals equal. Four 
species;, three of the Cape; one common to 
inedhlihts of our own country. Of these the 

Africanum : named in some lierbals 
dNWis, with muricate seeds ; smooth petioles 
ancT ^uncles; leaflets not channellea. An 
herbaceous Cape plant reaching about nine 
inch» with umbels of white flowers. 

2. iu. IHI^tum. Common hemlock, with 
unartned sU^te seeds ; stem much branched, 
shining, spotted. It rises from a long, taper, 
parsnip-like root, to the height of about six 
feet, tne stalks terminated by umbels of white 
flowers. In the pharmacopccias it is still more 
generally known under its olficinal name of 
cicala, and hence for its medical virtues see 
Cjcvta. 

CONJU'NCT. a. {conjuncius^ T^t.) Con- 
joined; concurrent; unit^ {Shakspeare'^, 

CONJU'NCllON. j. {conjunciio, Latin.) 
1 . Union; association ; league {Bacon), 

Conjunction, ill astronomy, the meeting 
of two or more stars or planets in the same 
degree of the zodiac. 

Conjunction may be considered as either true 
or apparent. When the two bixlies meet in 
the same |x>int of both longitude and latitude, 
the conjuiiclion is true; wlieii they agree in 
longitude, but differ in latitude, the conjunction 
is apparent, 

Cojjunvtion is either heliocentric or gearrw- 
tfic, 7/Wiomi/ric conjunction is that wlitrli 
wouUlapiiear to an obser\er at the suit ; gw- 
centric, Uiat which would appear to one uixin 
the earth. 

Geocentric conjunctions are either superior 
or infenor: thus, when a planet is seen on the 
same circle of latitude with the sun but beyond 
him, the conjunction is called superior ; when 
the planet is seen between the earth and sou, 
the coi\i unction is inferior. 

Grand Comunctions, arc those wherein se- 
veral of the planets are seen near logctlier. M. 
de la Lande informs u.s, that on May 32d, 1702, 
Jupiter and Saturn were within 4' of each 
other: on February 1 1 , 1.024, Venus, Mars, 
Jupiter, and Saturn, were very near each other, 
glia Mercuiy' not above iCTfrom them ; on No- 
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vember II, 1544, Mercury, Venus, Jumtef; 
and Saturn, were within the space of lOr: on 
March jy, 1725, Mercury, Venus, Mars, and 
Jupiter, were so near each other, as to be all 
aern through the same telescope without chang- 
ing its position: on December 23, I7(>j)f 
Venus, Mari, and Jupiter, were within 1® of 
each other. The conjunctions of the planets 
among themselves,saysthis veteran astronomer, 
are sometimes attended to by the public, esj^i- 
ally when connected w'ith other events. Thus 
Messier has thought it worth his while to re- 
mark that the cannon announced thd happy 
return of j^ce on the 3d of Octo^r, 1801. 
when the Moon, Venus, Jupiter, and Saturn, 
were near tlie be«*iutiful star in the Lion's heart. 
We are no longer under the influence of 
opinions which attach to this kind of circum- 
stances any importance; but in the year 1 180, 
astronomers foretold terrible revolutions in con- 
sequence of the conjunction of all the planets. 
M. Haugergiies has found by calculation, that 
on the 1 5 th of September, 1186, at two minutes 
after 5, all the pkineis were between six signs, 
and six signs and ten degrees of longitude. 
(History of Astron. for 1801.) 

Conjunction, in grammar, an indeclina- 
ble word or particle, which serves to join words 
and sentences together, and thereby shews their 
relation or dependence upon one another. Sec 
Grammar. 

CONJUNCTIVE, a, {conjunct hmSf Lat.) 

1. Clasely united: not in use {Shuksprare). 

2. (Ill grammar.) The mood of a verb, used 
subsec[uently to a conjunction. 

Conjunctive membrane. In anatomy. 
Meinbraiin conjunctiva. The thin, tniiispa- 
rent, delicate membrane that lines the internal 
superficies of one eyelid, and is reflected from 
ilicnce, over the anterior part of the bulb, to 
the tarsus f)f the other eyelid. ’'Fhat (xirtion 
which covers the transparent cornea cannot, 
without great difficulty, be separated from it. 
Inflammation of this mciiibranc is called oph- 
thalmia. 

CONJU'NCTIVELY. ad. In union (/?/•.). 

CONJU'N(/riVENESS. s, {from conjunct 
tioe.) The qualify ofjoining or uniting. 

('ONJIJ .NCTL'i . ctrf. (from conjunct.) 
Jointlv; together; not apart. 

CONJU'NCTURE. s. (roujunc/urc, Fr.) 
I. Combination of many circuinsiunto (A". 
Clinrtes). 2. Occasion; criiical time (C/ar.). 

3. Mode of union; connexion {//older). 4. 
ConsiciencY CA'. Charles), 

COXJ UU A^TO N. «. (from conjure.) r. 
The form or act of sutiiinoiiing another in some 
sacred name {Shakspeare). 2. An incanta- 
tion ; an enchantment {Sidney). 

Conjuration. To use conjuration, 
witchcraft, &c. was made felony by the 1st 
Jac.I. c. JC.; hut that superstitious statute hav- 
ing producecl many pernicious effects,- it was 
wisely repralcd by the 9th Geo. II. c. 5., 
wherein it is enacted, that no prosecution, suit, 
or proceeding, shall be commenced or carried 
on against any person for witchcraft, sorcery, 
enchantment, or conjuration, or for charging 
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^notbet with any such t^etice, in ahy coiiH 
Xvliatsocver. But by the same statute,'' if any 
person ahall pretend to exercise or use any kind 
of witchcraft, sorcery, enchantment, oV con- 
juration, or undertake to tell fortunes, or pre- 
tend from his skill or knowledge in any occult 
or crafty science to discover where or iii what 
manner any gcxxls or chattels supiH)sQrl to have 
been stolen or lost may be found ; every person 
so oflending, being convicted on indictment or 
information, shall sulfer irnprisoiinient for a 
year without 1)ai] or niainprize; and once in 
each quarter of the year, in some market-town 
of the proper county upon the market-day there, 
stand openly on the pillory for one hour; and 
shall also (if the court by which sucli judg- 
ment shall be given shall think ill) he obliged 
to give sureties for his good behaviour, in such 
sum and for such time as the court shall judge 
proper, according to the circumstances of tlic 
oilence; and in such case shall be fiinhcr 
imprisoned till such sureties shall be given. 4 
Black. OU 

^ To CONJU'llE* ». fl. (co?ijura, Latin.) I. 
To summon in a sacred name {Clarendon) • ii. 
To bind many by an oath to some romtnon 
design {Milton)^ 3. To iniliiciice hy inagick ; 
to charm : pronounced c6njtire (K. Charles). 

To Co's JURE. V. n. 'ro practise charms or 
enclianrinents ; to enchant {Shakspearc). 

CO'NJUKER. s. (from conjure.) 1. Ancn- 
cdianter (Donne). 5?, An impostor who pre- 
tends to secret arts; a cunning man (Prior). 
3. A man of shrewd coiyccturo {Mdhon). 

CON J IJ'llEMENT, s. (from conjure.) Seri- 
ous injunction; solemn demuiid (Milton). 

CONN Alius. Ceylon sumach. In bo- 
tany, a genus of the class [uonaclelpliia, order 
decandriu. Calyx five-parted ; petals five; 
style one ; capsule two-valvcd, one-ceiled, onc- 
seeded. Seven species; natives of Asia and 
Africa. 

COjNNA'SCENC'E. s. (coji and nascor, 
liUt.) 1 . Common birth ; comiminity of birth. 
it. The act of uniting or growing together. 

CONNATE, a. (f^om con and naius, Lat.) 
Born with another (South), 

Connate leaf. (Jblium connatum). In 
botany. When two opposite leaves arc so 
united at their bases as to have the appearance 
of one leaf; as in the garden honeysuckle. 
This term is applied also to filaments and an- 
thers, unit(^ into one bexly ; as in the classes 
monadclphia and syngenesia. 

CONNATURAL, a. (con and nvtural.) 
1. United with the being; connected by nature 
(Davies) • 2. Participant of the same nature 
(Milton). 

CONNATURA'LITY. $• (from co7tnatH* 
ral.) Participation of the same nuturc (Uatc). 

CONNATURALLY. ad. (from coimatu- 
ral.) By the act of nature; originally (Male). 

CONNATURALNESS. s. (from connatu- 
ral.) Participation of the same nature; natural 
union (Hale). 

CONNAUGHT, one of the four provinces 
of Ireland, having Munster on the S. and E. 
Ulster and partoi the oceau on the N. and 
VOf. HI. 


N.W. Leinster on the K. and the Atlatitic 
ocean on the W. It is about 130 miles long, 
and 84 broad. It con la ins one archbishopric, 
5 bishoprics, 6 counties, 7 market towns, 10 
bon>ughs, and 3.J<) parishes. 

7b CONNhyCT.r. ft (ronnec/o, Latin.) L 
To join; to link; to unite (/iay/e). S. To 
unite, as by a cement ( Locke). .J. To join in 
a just scries of thought; as, the author con- 
nects his reasons well. 

ToConnb'ct. v.n. To cohere; to have 
just rclaiiuii to things precedent and subse- 
quent. 

(.'ONNECTICUT, one of the five states 
of New-Kngluiid in North America. It is 82 
miles long and 67 broad, and is boiinrled on 
the N. by Massachusetts, on the E. by Rhodc- 
Isl nid. on the W. by New-York, and on the 
S. by the Sound, which divides it from Long 
Island. Though subject to the extremes of 
heat and cold in their ocasons, and to frequent 
siiiklen changes, this country is very healthful, 
it is the most pomiloiis, in jiropoVlion to its 
extent, of any of tlic United States. Its prin- 
cipal rixers are the Connecticut, the Hoiisa- 
tonik, the Thames, and their respective 
branches. It contains the counties ot Hart- 
ford, Ncw-IIaven, New London, Patrfield, 
Windham, Litchfield, Middlesex, and Tol- 
land. In 1791 ) its inhabitants amounted to 
237 ,<>10*. 

CONNE'CTIVELY. ad. (from cotinccl.) 
In conjunction ; in union; jointly. 

To CONNE'X. V. a. (connrxum, Lat.) To 
join or link together (Philips). 

CONNI'^XiON. s. (from Conner.) I. 
Union: junction (A'lcrhun/). 2. .fust rela- 
tion to soincihing precedent or subsequent; 
coherence ( Blact more ) . 

Connexion of bones. See Anato- 
my and Articulation: 

CONNEXIONS, a game at cards played 
by either three or four persons. If the lorincr 
ntiiiiber, ten cards tvich arc to he dealc ; if the 
latter only eight each, wliich arc dealt in the 
same manner as ai whist, and bear the same 
import, excepting that diainundsare lierc alwave 
trumps, 

Tlie connexions .ire formed as follows: 

1st by the two bkickaces. 

2d ace of spades and king of hearts. 

3d ■ — clubs and king of hearts. 

For the iirst connexion two shillings arc drawn 
from the |k>oI; for the second, one: and for 
the third and the winner of the majority six- 
|)eiicc each . These sums a rc su|)posl i ig guineas 
staked ; but when only silver is pooled, only 
])encc are drawn. 

A trump playtsl in any round where there is . 
a connexion wins the trice, otherwise it it 
gained by the i>l.v’er of the first card of con- 
nexion, and after a connexion any following 
player may trump without incurring a revoke, 
and also whatsoever suit may be led, the person 
holding a card of connexion is at liberty to 
play the same, but the others must, if possible, 
follow suit, unless one of them can answer the 
connexioii, which should be done in|^referencc» 
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No money can be drawn till the bands ar^ 
finished, iheii the possessors of the connexions 
are to take first according to precedence, and 
those having the majority of tricks take last. 

CONNK'XIVE, a, (from eonnex,) Having 
the force of connexion ; conjunctive 

CONNICTATION. j. (from connicto, 
Latin.) A winking. 

CONNP VANCE, s. (from connive.) 1. 
The act of winking: not in use. 2. Voluntary 
blindness: pretended ignorance; forebcarance 
(Sou/k). 

TbCONNl'VE. V. n. (conni v co^ I-At.) 1. 
To wink (iS'/ier/nror). 2. To pretend blind- 
ness or ignorance ; to forbear; to pass unceiw 
sured (Hofirrs). ^ 

CONN 1 VENT. In botany, converging; 
applied either to the corol or the anthers. 

CONNOISSEUR, a French term much 
used, of late, among us : it literally denotes a 
person well vers«Nl in any thing; being Ibrined 
of the verb coauoilre, to know, to understand. 
Hence if comes to be used in our language for 
a critic, or thorough judge, e-specially in mat- 
ters of painting and sculpture. 

COnNOH, a town of Ireland, in the county 
of Antrim, with a bishop’s see. Lat. 64 . 69 
N. lion. 6. () E- 

To CO'N NOTATE, v. a. {con and noia, 
Latin.) To designate something beside itself; 
toimpfv; to infer {Hammond). 

CONNOTATION, s. (from connotate.) 
Implication of something beside itself {Hale). 

JO CONNOTE, w. u. (fon and wore, Ijit.) 
To imply; to betoken; to include (<SW//). 

CONNU'BIAL. flf. {connuHalts, Lat.) Ma- 
trimonial; nuptial; conjugal {Pope). 

CONO, in conirncrce, a I'lorence wine 
measure of 10 barrels, each barrel being about 
12 gallons. 

CONOUEA. In botany, a genus of the 
class didynauiia, order aiigiospeniiia. Calyx 
five-cleft; corol two-lipiied; capsule onc-cel led; 
four-valved, many-seetled. One species only : 
an herbaceon«, creeping plant of Guiana, with 
axillary* one-ilowcred peduncles; the colour of 
the HoWers blue. 

CONOCARPUS. Button-tree. A genus 
of the. class |)eiitandria, order inonogynia. 
Corol with five petals or none: calyx cjinpa- 
liulate ; seeds iiiiKed, solitary, inferior; fiowers 
mostly ag<'regate. Three species; natives of 
the VVest Indies. One a shrub |)rocuiubeiit, 
fvilh roundish leaves, without jicials. The 
Other two tiill in'es one with alternate and one 
with op|)osite leaves, this last is called by the 
Cariirbees wliite-iiianr'.rove. 

C’ONOIl), is a figure rcsemblliig a cone, 
except that the slant sides from the base to the 
vertex are not straight lines as in the cone, but 
curved. It is generated by the revolution of a 
conic section about its axis ; and it is therefore 
threefold, answering to the three sections of the 
cone, viz. the EUiptic'il Conoid^ or spheroid, 
the Hyperbolic Conoid, and the Parabolic 
Conoid, 

If a conoid be cut Iw a plane in any position, 
the lectiou will be of the figure of some oeie of 
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the conic seetions ; and all parallel sections, of 
the same conoid, are like and similar figures. 
When the section df the solid returns into it- 
self, it is an clli|)5e ; which is always the ca^ 
ill the sections of the spheroid, except when it 
is perpendicular to the axis; which position » 
also to be excepted in the other solids, the sec- 
tion being always a circle in that position. In 
the jiaralxilic conoid, the section is always ait 
ellipse, except when it is parallel to the axis. 
And in the hy|)erholic conoid, the section is an 
ellipse, when its axis makes with the axis of 
the solid, an angle greater than that made by 
the said axe of the solid and the asymptote of 
the generating hyjierhola; the section being 
ail hyperbola in ail other cases, but when those 
angles are equal, and then it is a paruliola. 

But when the section is parallel to the fixed 
axis, it is of the same kind with, and similar to 
the generating plane itself ; that is, the section 
parallel to the axis, in the spheroid, is an ellipse 
similar to the generating ellipse; in the para- 
bulic conoid it. is a parabola, similar to the. 
generating one ; and in the hyperbolic conoid, 
it is an hyperbola similar to the generating one. 

The section through the axis, which is the 
generating plane, is in the spheroid the greatest 
of the parallel sections, but in the hyperboloid 
it is tbc least, and in the paTaboloul those 
p.nrallel sections arc all equal. 

The analogy of the sections of the hyper- 
boloid to those of the cone, are very remarkable, 
all the three conic sections being formed by 
cutting an hyperboloid in the same positions at 
the cone is cut. Thus, let an hyperbola and 
its a.syinptotc be revolved together about the 
transverse axis, the former describing an hyper- 
boloid, and the latter a cone circumscribing 
it: then let it be supposed that they arc both 
cut by one plane in any position ; so shall the 
two sections be like, similar, and concentric 
figures : that is, if tlic plane cut both the sidee 
of eaeh, the sections will be concentric and 
similar ellipses; but if the cutting plane be 
parallel to the asymptote, or to the side of 
the coue, the sections will be parabolas; and 
In all other positions, the sections will be 
similar and concentric hyperbola^. {Hutton e 
Math. Diet.) 

CONOrDlCAL. a. (from conoid.) A|^> 
proaching to a conick form. 

CONON, a famous general of Athens, sou 
of Timotheus, was made governor of all the 
islands of the Athenians, and was defeated ii| 
a naval battle by Lysaiidcr, near the iEgosopo* 
tamos. He retired in voluntaiy banishment 
to Evugoras king of Cyprus, ana afterwards to 
Artaxerxes king of Persia, by whose assistanco 
he freed his country from slavery. He defeated 
the Sixirlans near Cnidos, in an engagement 
where Pisander, the enemy's admiral, was kilU 
cd. By his means the Athenians fortifierl theiv 
city with a strong wall, and attempted to re- 
cover Ionia and %o)ia. He was perfidiously 
betrayed by a Persian, and died in prison, B.C. 

(C. Hep. &c.)^ tf. A Greek astronomer 
of Samos, who was intimate with Archimedes, 
and flourished 237 years B.C« (ColvU. Hrc-> 
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A Grecian inythologist, in the age of jnliits 
Caesar, who wrote a book which contained 40 
fables, still extant. 

CONOPEA. See Conobea. 

CONOPEUAl. (from xivyiv>|<, afly.) A son of 
iiet-w'ork made by the ancients to keep away 
flics. 

CONOPS. In zoology, a genus of the class 
insecta, order diptera. Muiith with a pro- 
jecting, geniculate jiroboscis ; antennas cLi- 
vate and |)oiiited at the end. These insects 
extract blood and other juices from animals. 
The genus comprises tw'eiity-two s|)ecics, tlius 
conveniently bisected: 

A. Sucker geniOulate near tbc base, with a 
single valved, abbreviated sheath inclosing 
a single bristle. 

B. Sucker geniculate at the base and middle, 
tile sheatii witli two equal valves. The 
following are the two chief species : 

1. O. macrocephula. Blue-black, four of 
the segments of the abdomen edged with 
yellow j thorax variegated. Found largely in 
the meadows of our own country and of Europe 
generally, and oiTering some resemblance to a 
wasp. 

2. C. ferruginea. Ferruginous; abdomen 
cylindrical incurved; front yellowish. In- 
habits luirope generally ; and in the autdinu 
troublesome to Tiorscs and other quadruiKxIs. 

C'ONOSPERM U M. In botany, a genus of 
the class tctraiidria, order inoiiog)'nia. Oalyx- 
Icss; coral one-petalled, riugeiit, bearing llie 
stamens; the up)x:r lip vaulted lower, three 
cleft; stigma obtuse; seed.s single, naked, 
crowned with down. One species only; a 
rigid Australasian shrub, with scattered leaves, 
and spiked flowers. 

To (^.ONQUA^SATE. v, a. {conqmmo, 
LatO To shake; to agitate: not in use (Harr.), 
CONQUASSATION. a. (from vonquas^ 
safe.) Agitation; concussion. 

To CO'NQUEll. w, a. (conqueriu French.) 

1. To gain by conquest; to win {Pope). 2. 
To overcome; to sul^ue {Smith). 3. To 
surmount; to overcome; as, /ic conquered /ns 
reluctance. 

To CoVauER. V. n. To gel the victory; to 
overcome {Decay of Piety). 

CO'NQUERABLE. a. (from lonquer.) 
Possible to be overcome {South). 

(XyNQlJEROR* s. (from conquer.) 1. A 
man that has obtained a victory; a victor 
{Shahpearc). 2. One that subdues and ruins 
countries {Milton). 

CO'NQUEST. s. {conqueite, French.) I. 
The act of conquering; subjection {Danes). 

2. Acquisition by victory; thing gained. 3. 
Victory; success m arms {Addison). 

CONSANGUPNEOUS.a.(con^«?igMi«ett#, 
Latin.) Near of kin ; of the same blood; re- 
lated by birth, not affined {Shakspeare). 

CONSANGUINITY, the relation subsist- 
ing between persons of the same blood, or who 
are sprung from the sanie root. 

Consanguinity terminates in the sixth and 
seventh degree, except in the succession of the 
eibwQi iu which case it b. continued to infinity. 


Marriage is prohibited by the chutcti t6 thg 
fourth degree of coiisanguiiiity inclusive; but 
by the law of nature, consanguinity is no ob^ 
Stacie to inarriagc, except iu the direct line. 

The civilians call /ra//-e.« consaji^uineii those 
born of tliesLimc ilitlier, in opposition to Ji-atre^ 
ntcrhii, wlio are only born ol the same mother. 
It is the common opinion that the former was 
not allowed to complain of an inoilicious tes« 
lament, that is, of neiiig dibiiiherited without 
cause, except from the turpitude of the persoa- 
ain)ointcd heir in their place. 

CGNS.\RClNATION. .v.(from cotmreinot 
Latin.) 'fhe act of patching together. 

CO^N.SCIENCE. j?. {conmentia^ Latin.) t« 
1'hc faculty by which we judge of the goodness 
or wickedness of ourselves {Spenser). 2. Jus- 
tice; the estimate of conscience {Sicift), 3. 
Consciousness; knowledge of our own thoughts 
or actions {Uonket). 4. Real sentiment; pri- 
vate thoughts {Clarendon). 5. Scruple; prin^ 
cipie of action (7 V/^/or). 0. llcason; reason** 
ablencss {Sivifl). 

We niiwl bcAvarc how we conlbund the 
terms consciottsness and conscience ; for tiiough 
in a lax sense one may somctiines be used for 
the other, and though tlic Latin include them 
both in the word conscientia-f \x*t there is a 
great deal of dift'ercncc between tliem in strict 
liuiguagc. Consciousness is confined to the 
actions of the mind, being nothin;^ else tbaa 
that knowledge of itself, which is inseparable 
from every thought and voluntary motion of 
the soul. Conscience extends to all our actions 
iKxlily as well as mental. Consciousness is the 
knowledge of the r.ristence, conscience of the 
moral nalurc of actions. Consciousness is the 
province of metaphysics, conscience of morality* 
CoHstience, as defined by Mr, Grove, " is a 
m:in*s reason or understanding, considered in 
the relations it bears to his actions, in their 
moral nature, and most important conse- 
quences.” Or it is a secret tcsiimnny nr judg* 
meiU of the soul whereby it gives its ajiproba* 
tioii to things it docs that arc naturally good, 
and reproaches itself for those that .ire evil. 
As the objects of conscience are human actions 
consirlercd in their moral nature, by which it 
is distinguished from common or worldly pra<* 
denccp which looks not to the internal beauty 
or turpitude of actions, but to their inllueriCR 
on the quiet and happiness of this life, and 
the welfare of society. Conscience, says Mr. 
Grove, has a double rcs|K^t; oncoftbei'n more 
immediately to those practical principles by 
which it guides its uidginent of all actions, the 
other to actions tnemselrcs. In the former 
resjicet it is called synteresisp the repository of 
iiiorul prlncipli^ and rules, a kind ol jiirispru*^ 
deuce or guardian, and interpreter of the law. 
In relation to actions themselves, if they are 
not yet done, it is a preceptor or monitor ^ com* 
inatids thedoin^ or forbearance of liie action^ v 
persuades to it, if good, and dissuades from it,' 
if evil. If they arc done, it is a wilncss, which 
may be expressed by syncidesis, a knowledge of 
the fact; ^jud^e whose acts are comprehended 
IB the tern msitp pronouncing the action ro 
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be well or ill done, conformable to law, or 
tlie coiitrury, and a rcwarder, tilling a man u ith 
salisl'.ictioii and hope when he has dM-hargerl 
his duly ; vvilli remorse, and shame, and fear, 
after he hath dune what he ought not. Moral 
Philoti. vol. ii. n. 10. 

•CJONSCUK'NTIOUS. a. (from romcience.') 
Scrupulous ; exactly j usL ( /-' Estran^r ) . 

CONSClE'Nl’l’Ol'SLV. ad. According to 
the direction of conscience {V Kstrun^c). 

CON.SCIK'N'JMOUSNKSS. j. (from cow- 
scienlious.) J^xactiiess of justice; lenderiiess of 
conscience {Lockr). 

CO'NSCIONAIUJ^.. rt. (from coyucinice.) 
Rca!W)nal}le ; jnsi (S/ia/tsltrare). 

CO'NX’lONAULKNKhS. s. (from cow- 
scwnni'lif.) I'/inity; rrasonahlencss. 

(X)'NSCJlONAliLY’. ad. (from comcion^ 
al/r.) Reasonably; justly {Taylor). 

( ’O'NSCIOUS. a. {consciu.it Latin.) 1 . En- 
dowed with the power of knowing one’s own 
thoughts and actions (Jicntlry). 2. Knowing 
from in('iiii)r^‘ o. Admitted to the 
knowledge of any thing (Hcn/lcy). 4. Rearing 
witness hy the dictate of coiibcicnce to any 
thing {('hretidon). 

LO'NSCIOrSLY. ad. With knowledge of 
one's own actirms. 

(’O'NSCIOL'SNESS. s. (from conscious.) 

1 , 'I'hc pereeptioii of what passes in a man's 
own iiiiiul {Watts). 2. Internal sense ot guilt, 
or innnceiice {Poyc). See Conscience. 

(X)XS(XlIP'r, in Koriian antiquity, an ap- 
^teUalion given to the senators of Rome, who 
were called conscimt fathers, on account of 
tlieir names being all entered in one register. 

C'oNscK iPTS, also denote men raised to re- 
cruit the Imperial and hVcnch armies. 

CONSCRPPriOX. s. (conscriplio, Latin.) 
An enrolling or registering. 

To CO'NSKCRATF). v. a. {comccrot Lat.) 
1. To make sacred; to appropriate to sacred 
uses {Jltd'rews). 2. To dedicate inviolably to 
?omc particular purpose, or person (Aww/’erj). 
3. To canonize. 

(Wnsecrate. a. Consecrated ; sacred; de- 
voted ; dedicated {Drayton). 

arXSECRATER. 5. (from ron.Kfcra/r.) 
One that pi'i'forms the rites hy which any thing 
is devoted to sacred pnriK)ses*(///^<'r/7//7/). 

COXSKClix\TION , the act of devoting any 
thing to the service and worship of (lod. 'Lhe 
Alosaical law ordained, that all the tirst-horn, 
both of man and hea t, should be sanciilicd or 
consecrated to Cod. Wc tind also, tliat Joslma 
consecrated the C»ihc( mites, as Solonum and 
David did the Noihii lUis, to the ^er\ ice f»f the 
temple ; and that the ilebrcws aometimescuti- 
Recratctl their fields and cairie to .tiie Lord, after 
which they wore no ionper in their power. 
Among the ancient C'hristian«, the consecra- 
tion of churclu‘8 was perfcrnied with a ffreat 
.deal of pious solemnity. ^ The Romanists nave 
a great deal of fopix-ry in the ceremonies of 
consecration.; w'hicii they bestow on almost 
every thing, as bells, candles, books, W'ater, 
oil, 'ashes, palms, swords, banners, pictures, 
crosses, agnus dei’s, roses, children’s clouts, kct 
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In England churches have been always eofnse* 
crated with particular ceremonies, the form of 
wliicli was left to the discretion of the bishop. 
That obser\ ed by bishop Diud, in consecrating 
St. Catherine Creed church, in l.ondon, gave 
great oticnce. See 'I’owgood's Letters, and 
Laud's Trial. 

Consecration is particularly used for the 
benediction of the elements in the eucharist. 

CoKSKC RATION, among incdulibts, is the 
ceremony of the apotheosis of an emperor, or 
his translation into heaven ^and reception 
among the gods. On medals the consecration 
is often thus represented : on one side is the 
emperor's head, crowned with laurel, some- 
times \eiled; and the iiiscripliori gives him the 
title of divas ; and on the reverse is a temple, a 
hiistiim, an altar, or an eagle taking its Hight 
towards heaven, either from oil' the altar, or 
from a cipp.iis. 

CO'NSECTAUY. a. (from conscctaiius^ 
Dit.) Consequent: consequential (DroRiN)* 

Co'nsectary.x. Deduction from premises; 
consequence; corollary {ff mnhrard). 

C’OXSECUTlONf s. {comccutio, Latin.) 

1. Train of consequences; chain of deductions 
{/Jale). 2. Succession {Snefon). 3. (In as- 
tronomy.) Tlie month of consecution, is the 
space between one cnnjuneiion of the moou 
with the sun unto another {Ihoirtt). 

Consecution, in the conipoKition of 
music, is when two or more similar iiitervahs, 
or distances from the moving bass, follow each 
other; either in one part, as the tenor re- 
latively to the ba*«s, or more. Suppose, to the 
bass in (', is set the tenor in C, and the counter^ 
tenor in E: the next note of the hass being D, 
the tenor IJ, and counter-tenor J): here there 
is a consecution of oclatcs bctw'ecn the upper 
parts and the hass, which, according to some 
authors, is not to he allowed, neither is the 
coiiseeutions of tilths allowable : but that of 
major thirds and minor sixths is allowed. It 
is no^’ most coinnton to restrain the accepta- 
tion and rules of consecution to each separate 
prt as (M)in pared wiih the hass. 

CONSK'CUTJ VT\. «. {consecNfift Fr.) 1. 
Followiiur in train; successive {Arhtlhnol). 2, 
(Joii>'CqiU7Ulal ; regularly succcedii g {Locke)^ 

7« ('OX.SJi'MlXATK. V. a. {consemino, 
I-aiin.) 1 o sow dlficrent seeds together. 

COXSK'XSION. s. {consensio, Lat.) Agree- 
ment; accord {livhttcy). 

COXSl*yNT. s. (ro7nr?2jM.f, loitin.) 1. TTie 
act of yielding or consenting {K. Charles). 2. 
Concord; agreement; accord {Cowley). 3. 
Coherence with ; rf»rresi>ondeiicc {Mitlon). 
4. .loint u];erHlion {Pope). 

To Conse'nt. V. n. {consentio, I^tin.) 1. 
To he of tlie same mind ; to agree {Mitt on). 

2. To co-operate to the same end. .'3. To yield; 
to allow ; to admit {Genesis). 

Consent of parts. In physiology, the . 
same as sympathy. Sec Sympathy. 

CX^NSKNTA'XEOUS. a. {consentannus 
Lat.) Agreeable to; consistent with {Ham.). 

CONSKNTA'NlX)lJSLY. ad. Agreeably ; 
consistently; suitably 
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-CONSENTA'NEOUSNESS.t. (fromwB- 
swianrous,) Agrcciiient; conisistcncc. 

CONSKN'rES, the name which the Ro- 
mans ijavc to the JDii majorum gentum. The 
word signifies consentienlcst that is, consenting 
to the (lelibcrations of Jupiter's council. 

CONSK'NTIliNT. a. {consentiensy Latin.) 
Agreeing; united in opinion. 

CO'NsEQUENCK. 5. {consequential Lat.) 
1. That which follows from any cause or prin- 
ciple. 2. Event; elfcct of a cause {Mihofi), 

3. Deduction; concliition {Decay of Piety). 

4. The last proposition of a syllogism {Prior). 

5. ( 'oncatenation of causes and efects {Soiiiti). 

6. Iiillncncc; tondcMicy {Hammond). 7. Im- 
portance; luoinent {Swift). 

CIO'NSEQUENT. a. {consequent , Latin.) 
1. Following bv rational deduction. 2. Fol- 
lowing as tlie effect of a cause {l4uckr). 

C«/NSEauENT. s, 1. Conset|ucncc; that 
which follows from previous propositions 
{Hooker). 2. Effect; tnat which follows an 
acting cause {Davies). 

CoNSF-aiTENT OF A RATIO, thc latter of 
the uvo terms of a ratio ; or that to which the 
antecedent is referred. 

(XJNSF.QUF.N'riA, in astronomy, is op- 
posed to aiitceedeiuia ; and a motion in con- 
scqiicntia is a motion in tlie order of thc signs 
of the f odiac. 

CONSEQUE'N'rr AI^. a. (from consequenf.) 
1. Produced l)y thc necessary concalcualion of 
effects or causes ( Prior). 2. Oouclusivc {IJafe). 

CONSKC H T hl'NTl ALLY. ad. 1 , W iih just 
deduction <if conseq nonces ; with right con- 
nexion of i<lcas {.Iddison). 2. By consetjuence; 
eventiial]v(iS‘w/M). 3. fna regular series (//r/.). 

CONSEyUE'NTlALNESS. 5. (from com- 
teqnential,) Regular rousecutioii of discourse. 

CONSEQUENTLY, ad. (from rouse^ 
quenl.) 1 . Hy ci»usc(|uencc; necessarily ( IFood- 
ward). 2. Inconsequence; pursuaiUly (iVok/A;. 

(’O'NSEQUENTNESS, j. (from couse^ 
quenl.) Regular connexion of propositions 
{Dighv). ^ 

(^ONSERVA. {conservUf from conservo, to 
keep). In medicine, a coiwerve. A conijio- 
silion of sonic recent vegetable and sugar, beat 
together into an unifonu mass of thc consistence 
of honey; as conserve of hips, orange |)ccl, At. 

CONSEKVA AUSINTHfl MARlTIMf. For 
its virtues, see Absinthvm maritimum. 

(-■ONSERVA ARi. This is occasionally ex- 
hibited as a stimulant and diuretic. 

CoNSEllVA AURANTIl HISPALENSIS. 
This is well calculated to form the basis of a 
tonic and stomachic conserve, and may be given 
alone, as possessing such qualities. 

CoNSERVA CYNOSBATI. Conserve of 
hips : is cooling and adstringent ; it is seldom 
given alone, but mostly joined to some other 
medicine in the form of iinctus or electuary. 

CoNSERVA LujuLJE. This preparation 
of wood sorrel possesses sub-acid, cooling, and 
antiseptic qualities. 

CoNSERVA MENTHiE. Tills preparation 
of mint is given, occasionally, as a stomachic in 
sickness and weakness of the stomach. 
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CONSERVA PRVNI SYLTESTRTS. Astrin« 
gent virtues arc ascribed to this medicine, 
which is now seldom used but amongst private 
formula. 

CoNSERVA ROSJ&. This composition af- 
fords a very excellent way of exhibiting roses ; 
rubbed dow'ti with water it forms an excellent 
drink, with some lemon juice, in haunorrhagic 
complaints; it may also be given with vilno- 
latccl zinc in form of an electuary. 

CoNSERVA sciLi.jE. This preparation 
of squills affords an excellent basis lor an elec- 
tiury, (wsscssing exjujctorant and diuretic quali- 
ties.' 

C'ONSF/RVABLE.ii. (from cowreriio, Lrit.) 
Capable of being kept. 

CONSE'RVANCY. s. Courts held by the 
lord mayor of London for the preservation of 
thc fishory on the river Thames are called 
( ^ourts of Vonservtincy. 

(?ONSERVA'riON. r, {conservation Lat.) 
l.'l'he act of preserving; continuance; pro- 
tection {IVoodward). 2. Preservation from 
corruption {Hacon). 

Cl)NSE'RVATl\’E. a. (from ronservon 
Latin.) liavingihe power of opposing diminii- 
lion or iiijnrv {Peuchani). 

CO\ShU{V'AT(JR, an ofliccr ordained for 
thc security and preservation of the privileges 
of some cities and comniunities, ha\ing a coin- 
mission to judge of and determine thc differ* 
ciices among them. 

In must catholic universities there are two 
conservators : one of whom decides the differ- 
ences between thc regents, students, &c. and 
the other takes cognizance of spiritual matters 
between ecclesiastics : thc former is called con- 
servator of royal privileges, or those granted hy 
kings ; tlie latter is called the conservator of 
apostolical privileges, or those granted by the 
pope. 

('ONSF.RV ATOR OP THE PEACE, III OUf 
ancient customs, a iierson who had a special 
charge to keep the King's peace. Thc chaiii- 
herlain of Chester is still a conservator in that 
count V ; and petty constables are hy thc coin- 
iiion law, conservators, &c. of the king's 
peace. 

Conservator op the truce and 
SAFE-CONDUCTS, ail ofKccr formerly ap- 
pointed hy the king's letters patent, whose 
business it was to make enquiry of all offences 
committed against the king's truce and safe- 
conducts ii|x>n the main seas out of thc liberties 
of ibe riiK] Lie- ports. 

CONSEKVATORIOS are musical schools 
established for thc instruction of children in 
iiiusic. There are four of these at Venire, de- 
signed for the education of girls, and three at 
Naples for the instruction ofhovs. 

CONSE'RVATORY. (from ronsrrvo, 
Latin.) A place where any thing is kept in a 
manner proper to its |)ecuiiar nature {If'ood.), 

Co N s E^R V ATO R Y. <1. Having a preservative 
quality. 

CONSERVE. a. {conservop Latin.) 
1. To preserve without k ti or detriment, 2. 
To candy or pickle fruit. 
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Cokse'rve. (from the verb.) 1. Asweet- 
•neat made of the inspissated juices of fruit 
{Dertnis). 2. A conservatory ; not iwu.il 
iEvehjn). Sec CoNSERVA. 

CONSE'llVEIl. r. (from c<7«rm’c.) I- A 
layer lip ; a rqiositer {Jtlayward). 2. A pre- 
parer of conserves. 

CONSli'S.SlON, s. (consessio, I-.atin.) A 
ritting together. 

CONSE^SSOR. s. (Latin.) One that sits 
with others. 

7V»CONSrDEll. v.a, (cwu/no, Latin.) 

1. To think upon with care; to ponder; to 
examine; to sift; to study (SpcctatorX 2. 
To take into the view; not to omit in the ex- 
amination {Tnnple), 3. To have regard to; to 
respect (IMrews). 4. 'J'o requite; to reward 
one for liis trouble {Shakspeare). 

To Consi'der. r. «. 1. To think maturely 
ilsaiah). 2. To deliberate ; to work in the 
jn I nd ( Swift) . 3 . To doubt ; to hcsiUUc (Sh . ). 

CONSI'DliRARLE. a. (from cimidtr.) 

1. Worthy of consideration; worthy of regard 
and attention {Tillotsort). 2. Respectable'; 
above neglect (Sprat), 3. linprirtant ; valuable 
iAddiwi). 4. More than little ; a middle sense 
between lit lie and great (Clarendon). 

C:ONSri)EUABLKNESS. s. (from con- 
liideraHe.) Importance; dignity; moment; 
value ; desert; u claim to notice (Boyle). 

CONSrOKllABLY. ad. (from consider- 
aide.) In a degree deserving notice (Wo*cow.). 

2. With importance; importantly (Pope). 

CONSrOEUANCE. (from eonsida'.) 

Consideration; reflection (Shakspean). 

(/ONSI'DERATE. a. (considnaius, I. at.) 
1. Serious; prudent; not rash ('/i7/(;r.s'on). 2. 
liiiving respect to; regardful (D. (t/’ Piety). 

3. Moderate; not rigorous. 

CONSI'DERATl^LY. ad. (from consider- 
ate.) Calmly; coolly ; prndentlv (iirtew/). 

C:ONSlM)EUA'rENESS. 4-. li'rom consider- 
ate,) Prudence; calm deliberution. 

( t INSIDER ATlOi^. s. (from consider.) 
i.Tlieaut of considering; mental view; re- 
gard; notice (Locke). 9. Mature thought; 
prudence (Sidney). 3. CoiitcmpJutioii ; medU 
union (Sidney). 4. Importance; claim to 
notice; worthiness of regard (Addison). />. 
Equivalent; compensation (ifay), (i. Motive 
!(^f action ; in line ucc ( Clarendon) . 7 . Reason ; 
ground of concltuling (Hooker). 

Consideration, in law, the material 
cause or ground of a contraci, without which 
the party contracting would not he bound. 
Consideration in contracts, is something given 
in exchange, something that is mutual and re- 
ciprocal; as money given for grinds sold, work 
performed for wages. And a consideration of 
«ome sort or other is so absotuicly necessary to 
the forming a contract, that a nudum pactum, 
or agreement to do or pay any thing on one 
aide, without any complmsulion on the other, 
is totally void in law ; and a man cannot be 
com|KlIed to perform it. A consideration is 
necessary to create a debt. 

CONSTDERER. A man of reflection j 
It Utialwr (Ooo. ^ tht Tonffu). 
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CON5PDER1NG. (A kind of conjunc. 
tion.) If allowance be made for (Spectator), 

To CONSJ'GN. V. a. (consigno, Latin.) I. 
To give to another any thing in a formal way; 
to transfer (South). 2. To appropriate; to 
quit fora certain purpose (Dry den). 3. To 
commit; to entrust (Addison). 

TcConsi'gn. o . n . 1. To yield; to submit! 
not in use (Shakspeare), 2. To sign; to con* 
sent to: obsolete (Shakspeare). 

CONSIGNATION, s. (from consign.) 1. 
The act of consigning (Taylor), 2. The act 
of signing (Taylor). 

CONSI'GK\IENT. s. (from consign,) 1, 
The act of cunsigiilug. 2. The writing by 
which any thing is consigned. 

CONSrMILAR. a. (from eonjtmtVir, Lat.) 
Having one common resemblance. 

ToCONSPST. V. a. (consisto, Liatin.) L 
To subsUt ; not to perish (Colossians). 2. To 
continue fixed, witliout dissipation (Brerew.), 

3. To be comprised; to be contained (JPalsh). 

4. To be composed (/iz/rnr/). 6, To have been 
concurrently; to coexist (Bramhall). 6. To 
agree; not to oppose (Clarendon). 

CONSrSTENCE. Consi'stency. a. 
(eonsistentia, low Latin.) 1. State with respect 
to material existence (Baron). 2. Degree of 
denseness or rarity (Arhuthnot). 3. Substance; 
form; make (iS'ow//f). 4. Durable or lasting 
state (Lovkv). b, Agrccmeiu with itself, of 
with any other tiling; congruity; uniformity 
(Addison). G. A state in which things con- 
tinue for some time at a stand (Chambers). 

(’ONSl'SHENT. a. (cansislens, i.atin.) 1, 
Not contradictory; not opposed (South). 2. 
Finn ; not fluid (IVoodteard). 

C'ONSl'STENTLY. ad. AViihout contra* 
diction; agreeably (Broome). 

CONSISTO’RIAL. a. (from eonsistory.) 
Relating to the ecclesiastical court (Ayliffr.) 

COKSl STORY, (consistoriuni), signifies as 
much as prcetorintn,i\ tribunal: it is commonly 
used for a council-house of ecclesiastical per- 
sons, or pl.ice of justice in the s))iriUial court; 
a session or assembly of prelates. And every 
archbishop and bishop of every diocese hath a 
coiisitiory court held before his chancellor or 
coininissary in his cathedral church, or other 
convenient place of his diocese, for ecclesiastical 
causes. The bisliop's chancellor is the judge 
of his court, supposed to be skilled in the civil 
and canon Unv ; and in places of the diocese 
far remote from the bisliop's consistory, the 
bishop appoints a commissary to judge in all 
causes within a certain district, and u register 
10 enter his decrees, &c. 

(^ONsisToRY, at Rome, denotes the college 
of cardinals, nr the pope's senate and council, 
before whom judiciary causes are pleaded. Du 
Cange derives the word from consisterium ; i.c, 
locus uH eonsistitur-y used chiefly for a vesti- 
bule, gallery, or anli-chaniber, where the 
courtiers wait for admission ; and called ^ con- 
sisteute raultiludine. The consistory is the 
first court, or tribunal of Rome ; it never meets 
but when the pope pleases to convoke it: the 
pope presides tu it m person^ niouati^ g 
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rtit^ulficent tbrone> and habit^l in Ins pontlfi^ 
calta ; on iba right are the cardinal bishops and 
rit.‘sts, ami on the left the cardiiial-dcacons. 
'he place where it is held is a large lull in 
the apostolical palaces where princes and am- 
bassaJors of kings are received. The otlier 
prelates, prothonotories, auditors of the rota, 
and other officers, are seated on the slejis of the 
throne : the courtiers sit on the ground ; am- 
bassadors on the right, and consistorial and 
fiscal advocates behind the cardinals. Besides 
the public consistory, there is also a private 
one, held in a retired chamber, called the 
chamber of the jjopc’s throne here 

being only raised two steps high. NoIkkIv is 
here admitted but the cardinals, whose opinions 
are collected, and called scntnicrs. Here are 
first proposed and passed all bulls for bishop- 
rics, abbeys, &c. Hence bishoprics and abbeys 
arc said to be consistorial benefices; in regard 
they must be propnsc^l in the consistory, the 
annates be paid to tlic pope, and his bulls 
taken. Anciently they were elective ; but by 
the concordat, which abolishes elections, they 
arc appointed to be collated by the pope alone, 
on the nomination of the prince. 

Consistory was also the name of a court 
under Constantine, where he sat in person, and 
heard causes: the members of this court were 
called i'omiti's. 

Ill J^ngland, the archbishop and bishop of 
every diocese has a consistory court, held be- 
fore his chancellor or commissary in his cathe- 
dral church, or other convenient place in his 
diocese, for ecclesiastical causes. From the 
bishop's court the appeal is to the archbishop: 
from the archbishop's court lo the delegates. 

C’ONSO'CIATh.j.(from consocin, An 
accomplice; a confederate; n partner (i/m/r/;.). 

!/bCoNSo'ciArE. V. a. (consono, laitin.) 

1 . To unite ; to join {fb'oilou), lo cement; 
to liold together (Zj»nn'/). 

7Vi CoNso'ciATE. w. «. To coalesce; to 
wiile {Bentley), 

CONSOCIATION, s. (from eomodafe.) 
I. Alliance (Ben Jonson). 3, Union; in- 
timacy; companionship. 

CONSfyLABLE. a. (from console.) That 
adiiiitb comfort. 

7’o ('O'NSOr.ATl^. r. a. (consolvr, Latin.) 
To comfort; to console (Broion). 

CONSOIATION. j. [consolatio, Latin.) 
Comfort; alleviation of inism' {Bacon). 

CONSOLATOR. s. (l^itin.) A comforter. 

CONSOTATORY. s. (from consolate.) A 
fipcech or writing containing topicks of comfort 
(Milton). 

CoNso^LATORy.a.(from consolaie.) Tend- 
ing to give comfort. 

CONSOLE, in architecture, an ornament 
cut upon the key of an arch, which hai a pro- 
jecture; and, on occasion, serves to support 
little cornices, figures, busts, and vases. 

TbCoNso'LB. V. o. (coftsolor, Latin.) To 
comfort; to cheer (Pope). 

CONSOTiER. $. (from console,) One that 
l^es comfort (/Far^urZon). 

-CONSOUDA. t^omol%da,ooal!M, qiua 


eonsolidandi ct congliitinandi di vi pollet; 
named from its power and use in agglutinating 
and joining together things broken). Com* 
frev. See Symphitum. 

CoNSOLlDA MAJOR. Sec SymPHITUM. 

CoNSOLfDA MEDIA. Bugula. Upright 
bugloss. M iddle consoiiiul. This plant, aiuga 
pyramidalis, tetragono-pyramidahs, villosa, 
foliis radicalibus maximis,of Linneus, possesses 
subadstringent and bitter qualities : and is re- 
commended in phthisis, aphth2e,and cynanche. 
See Ajuga. 

CoNSOLiDA MINOR. See Pkunella. 

CoNsoLiDA KEG A LIS. Calcatrlpi^. Many 
virtues are attributed to this plant, delphiniuin 
consolida; nectariis monophyllis, caule sub- 
diviso, of 1/inn^us. llie flowers are bitter, 
and a water distilled from them is recommend- 
^ in ophthalmia. The herb is administered 
in calculous cases, obstructed menses, and 
viscreral diseases. 

Consolida saracenica. SccVirga 

A1TRKA, and SOLIDAGO. 

CONSO'LIDANT. a, (from consolidaie.) 
That has the quality of uniting wounds. 

To CONSO'LIDA'rE. v, a. {consoHder, 
French.) 1. To form into a comnaci or solid 
body; to harden {Arhnthnot). Y. To combine 
two parliamentary bills into one. 

To Consolidate. t». ii. To grow firrot 
hard, or solid ( IVoodward), 

CONSOLIDATION, j. (from consoli^ 
date.) I . The act of uniting into a solid mas^. 
3. I'he annexing of one bill in parliament to 
another. 3. The combining two lieiicflccs in 
one (Cowlev). 

CO'NSONANCE. Co'nsonancy. x. 
{consonance, French.) I, Accord of sound 
( IVoit.), 3, Consistency ; coiigrnence {Ham.), 
3* Agreement ; concord : not used {Shah.). 

Consonance, in music, a chord comucsed 
of sounds whose union or coalescence picasrs 
the car : and the sounds which forai tliis chord 
arc said to be con.sonant one with rchaioii to 
the other. The reason of this dcnomirialion is, 
that a choid is found more perfect, as the 
sounds which form it coalesce more closely 
among themselves. 

The octave of a sound is the most iierfect 
of consonances of which that sound is suscep- 
tible; then the fifth, afterwards the third, &c. 
This i.s a fact foumicd on experiment. See 
Chord, and Concord. 

CCyNSONANT. a. {consonance, French.) 
Agreeable; according; consistent (//ooZer). 

CoNSON ANT, a letter that cannot be sound- 
ed without some single or double vowel before 
or after it. Consonants are first divi<?ed into 
single and double ; the double are or aud e, tlie 
rest arc all single ; and these are again divided 
into mutesanu liquids; eleven mutes, Z*, r, d, 
/» ^9 sJi P» ^‘nd four liquids, /, at, n, 
r. But the most natural division of consonants 
is that of the Hebrew gramitiariaiis, who have 
been imitated by the grammarians of other 
oriental languages. These divide the con- 
sonants into five classes, with ttpstd to the 
five principal oqpns of the yoke; whkh all 
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contribute, it is truej, but one more notably 
than the rest, to certain inoclilicaiions, which 
make five gtneral kinds of consonants. Rich 
class coinprehends several consonants, which 
result from the difierunt degrees of the same 
modification, or from the ddferent motions of 
the same organs : these organs are the throat, 
palate, tongue, teeth, lips; whence the five 
classes of consonants arc denoniinated guttural, 
palatal, lingual, dental, and labial. 

^ CaNSONANTLV. ad. (from rwmnanl.) 
Consistently; agreeably {Tlllutson). 

CO'NSO'N ANTIS ESS. r. (from consonant) 
Agreeableness ; consistency. 

CO'NSONOUS. fl. (consoniiSf 1-at.) Agree- 
ing in sound ; svmplinnious. 

CONSOPIATION. s. (from consopiOf 
Lat.) The act of laying to sleep 

CO'NSORT. j. {consors^ Latin.) 1*. Com- 
panion ; partner {Dntintni). 2. An assem- 
fily ; a divan ; a consiiltaiion. 3. Concur- 
renee; union {Atlerhunj). 

YoConso'ut. V. M. (from the noun.) To 
associate with ; to unite with (Dry dm), 

7(1 Conso'kt. V, a. 1. To join; to mix; 
to marry (Lnckc.) 2. To accompany; not 
used {Sfiahptnrt), 

CONSO'KTABLE. o. (from consort.) To 
he compared witii ; suitable : nut used 
(^Vottun). 

CONSO'RTION. s. (r;ori5or/io, Lat.) Part- 
nership ; society. 

CONSOUNb. In botany. See Sym- 
phytum. 

CoNsouND (liCSFer), SccRellts. 

Co N s o r N i) ( M iddle) . See A j u c a . 

CoNsouND (Riival). Sec Dli.phinium. 

('ONSOUND (Saracen's). See Solidago 
and StNi cio. 

CONSPI'''(rrAR!..E. a. (from conspectus^ 
Lat.) l^asv to be ‘^een. 

CONSpKCTinTY. .t. (from conspectus, 
Lat.) Sense of seeing (Shakspeare), 

CONSPE'RSION. s, (conspvrsio, Luin.) 
A sprinkling about. 

( ONSPICriTV. s. (from conspicuous.) 
Ilrlghtiieas ; favourableness to the sight (Glan^ 
viUr), 

CONSPIXT'OI'S. a. (ronspimus, T«»tin.) 

1 . Obvious to the sight ; seen at a distance. 

2. K;nu'.enl; famous ; distinguished (Addison). 

CONSPrCUOUSLY. od. I. Obviously to 

the view (//«// jr). a. Kminently; famously; 
reniarkablv. 

C’ONSPPCUOUSNFSS. 5. (from conspi-^ 
ruous.) I. Exjwsure to ihe view; state of 
being visible at a distaii'^e i.R»v/e). 2. Emi- 
nence; fame; celebrity 'Row/*'). 

CONSPPBACY. s. (cons^nratio, Latin.) 
J. A plot: a concerted lieasun (Dryden), 2. 
An ngreeiiioiu of men to do any thing evil or 
unlawful (Cotecli), 3, A concurrence; a ge- 
neral teiuleiicy of many causes to one event 
(Uitrecy). 

Conspiracy, in law, the unlawful con- 
federation of any persons by oath or other co- 
ven *nt, that each of them shall .aid ancl hear 
ihe oUier falsely and uialiciottsly to indict or 


cause to be indicted, or falsely to move or main- 
tain picas. From which it seems clearly to 
follow, that not only those who actually cause 
an innocent mari u> be indicted, and also to be 
tried iition the iiidictniont (whfrcii|)on he is 
lawfully acquitted), arc properly conspirators ; 
but that those also are gitilly of this offence 
who basely conspire to indict a man falsely 
and maliciously, whether they do any act in 
prosecution of such confederacy or not. ( illaw. 
189.) Fur this ofTence the conspirators (for 
there must be at least two to form a conspiracy) 
may be indicted at the suit of the king, and 
may be sentenced to fine, imprisonment, and 
pillory. 4 Black. 13(j. 

CCJNSPTRANT. fl. (conspirans, Latin.) 
Conspiring ; engaged in a conspiracy ; plotting 
(S/iahpeare). 

CONSPIRATION, J. (conspiratio, Lat.) 
An agreement of many to one end (Decay of 
Piety). 

CONSPFRATOR. s, (from ronspko, Lat.) 
A man engaged in a plot ; a plotter (South). 

7’oCONSPrRE. t,. n. (compiro, Utin.) 1. 
To concert a cri me ; to plot ( Shakspearc ) . 2, 
To agree together : as, all things conspire to 
make him happy. 

CONSPI'UER. s. (from conspire.) A con- 
spirator ; a plotter (Shakspenre). 

CONSPi'Bl NG POWERS. (In mocha- 
nicks). All sncit as act in direction not oppo- 
site to one another (Harris), 
CONSPUIU’ATION. s. (Uoxa conspurco, 
Latin.) Defilement; pollution. 

CONSTABLE. Lord High Conslalle, in 
an ancient ofiictT of the crown, now disused in 
England, except on solemn occasions, ns the 
king’s coronation and the like; and also suppressed 
in France; by Louis XIII. in 1()27 ; though the 
office has been exercised in the command of 
the muTsbals, by the first officer in the army. 

Some (leiivc the word from the Saxon, and 


make it originally signify the slay, or hold, of 
ihc koning, or king: others, with more pro- 
bability, derive it from comes stainli, the 
master of the stablos, or perhaps of the horse ; 
and suppose that the dignity, which at first 
was civil, in lime became military, and the 
master of tiic stables was made general of the 
army. 

Tile function of the constable of England 
consisted in the care of the common peace of 
the land, in deeds of arms and matters of war. 
By a law of Richard 11. the constable of Eng- 
land has the determination of things concerning 
wars and blazonry of arms, which cannot be 
dtseu>sed by the common law. The first con- 
stable was created by the Conqueror: the office 
continued hereditary till the thirteenth of 
Henry VIII. when it was laid aside, as being 
so powerful as to become tnmhlesome to the 
king. We have also constables denominated 
from |)articular places, as constables of the 
Tower, of Dover-casile, of Windsor-castle, of 
the castle of Caernarvon, and many other of 
the castles of Wales. 

From the lord hi^h constable are derived ^ 
those inferior ones, since called die constable! 
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of hundreds or franchises, who were first or- 
dained in the thirteenth of liktward I. by the 
statute of Winchester, which, for the conser- 
vation of |)eacc and view of armour, ajipointcd 
that two constables should be chosen in every 
hundred. These are what we now call high- 
constables, the increase of people and offences 
having made it necessary to appoint others 
under these, in every town, called peity-con- 
stablcs, who are of the like nature, though of 
inferior authority to the other. The high- 
constable over the whole hundred is usually 
chosen and sworn into his office by the justices 
nfthe))eace, in their sessions : ami as to pelty- 
constables in towns, villages, &c. the right of 
choosing them belongs to the court-leet, 
though they may be elected by the prishioners. 
They arc appointed yearly, and ought to be 
men of honesty, knowledge, and ability. 

There are many persons exempted by law 
from serving the oHicc of constable : these are 
the ancient officers of any of the colleges in the 
two universities, coiinscflors, attorneys, and all 
other officers* who'ic attendance is reqnirefl in 
the. courts of Wcstiiiinster-hall, aldermen of 
liOiutoii, the president and follows of the fel- 
lowship of physic in T.oiuion, surgeons and 
apothecaries in London, and wit bin seven miles 
thereof, being fVoe of the company of ajwithcca- 
ries, and licenHctl teachers, or preachers tn holy 
orders, in a congregmion legally lolcrateil, shall 
he exempted fVom* the o.Miee. "of a constable, 
'rhe prosecutor of a felon t(» conviction, or the 
person to whom lie shall assign the certificate 
thereof, shall be discharged from the office of 
constable. 

Tu overrun the (^onstahle. To spend 
more than what a man knows himself to be 
worth ; a low phrase. 

(.X)'NS''rAULESlirP. s. (iVom constaih.) 
The oflicc of a constable (( .'urm). 

CONSTANCE, a strong town of Sualiia, in 
Germany, and the see of a bishop. It is ren- 
dered famous in hictory for a council which 
was held here in 1.014, when there were three 
popes, all of w hom were deposed, and Martin 
V. was elected in their room. I'hc council 
c.inscd .feromc of Prague to he burnt, though 
the emperor Sigismund h:ul given him a safe 
conduct, in pursnanee of the maxim, that no 
fjiili is to he kept with lieretics. They also 
condemned the doctrines taught by Whitgift, 
and ordered his bones to ho burnt, forty years 
after his death. But the inhabitants are Pro- 
testants at this time. It is .l.'i miles N.K. of 
Zurich. Lat. 47. 38 N. l.on. 9. 10 E. 

Constance, a lake of Germany, between 
Suabiu and Switzerland, 30 miles long, and 8 
broad. ^ The town of ('r)iistnnce above- men- 
iionetl is seated on its banks. 

CO'NSTANC'V. s, {con.siautm^ Latin.) I. 
lininutahility ; perpelnity ; nmilterable conti- 
nuance (Hookir). 2. (Consistency; unvaried 
slate (Woy). 3. Ilesoliuion ; firmness; stea- 
diness {Priory 4. Lasting ailed ion {South), 
b. Certainty ; veracity ; reality {Shtthspeare). 

CO'NSTx\NT. a. {constans^ Latin.) 1. 
firmj fixed; not fluid LBoyle). -2. Unva- 
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ried; unchanged; immutable (Ceur/cy). 3. 
Firm ; resolute ; determined {Shakspeare). 4* 
Free from change of aiVectlon {Sidney). 6. 
Certain ; not various ; steady {Addison). 

Constant or given quantities, are 
such as remain invariably the same, while 
others increase or decrease. Thus, the diameter 
of a circle is a constant quantity ; for it re- 
mains the same while the abscisses and ordi- 
nates, or the sines, tangents, &c. are variable. 

CONSTANTIN A, a town of Spain, in 
Andaluda, fifty miles S.W. Cordova, and forty- 
turo N.N.E. Seville. 

Constantin A, or Costhinah, a town 
of Africa, and capital of a province or districi 
of Algiers, situated on the K 11 nine), formerly 
c.dlcd Cirta, and one of the strongest towns 
of Numidia: abundance of ruins give evi- 
dence uf its ancient grandeur : twenty leagues 
E.S.E. Boiijcia. Lun. (i. E. Lat. 36. 
50 N. 

CONSTANTINE. See Constantinus. 

CONSTA NTINOPLE, anciently B v z an- 
tium, is the capital of the empire of the 
I'tirks. It is situated on the European .side of 
the Bospiiorns, and wa.'i built on the ruins of 
the ancient Byzantium, by Consi.intinc the 
(ireut. Its situation, in point of trade and 
prospect, is the finest in the world ; and the 
antiquities it contains are scarcely to be paral- 
leled. The. city itself is twelve miles in cir- 
cumference, and the suburbs are at least of 
equal dimensions. It is of a triangular figure, 
and contains between eight and nine hundred 
thousand inhabitants, who are Greeks, Arme- 
nians, .Tews, and Turks. The seraglio is built 
U|ion the point of one of the angles, which 
runs out hetween the Propontis, or.^ca of Mar- 
iimra, and the harbour. Below the (lalace, 
upon the declivity of the hill, arc the gardens, 
on the spot where it is supposed Old'Byznn*' 
tinin stoixl. Hence is a charming view of the 
delinhiful coast of Ai-ia Minor, ami the seraglio 
of Scutari. The mosque of .St. Sophia, in 
this city, was once a Cliristiun church, and is 
said, in many respects, to excel that of St. 
Pctcr\s at Home. Such was (Constantinople ; 
hut on the 2 1st of August, 1782, a fire broke 
out in a quarter of the city, situated about the 
middle of the harliour, and burned without in- 
termission for sixty- two hours, and with such 
fury, that it stonpeil only at the sea-sidc. It 
spread three miles in length, through one of 
the richest and best inhabited streets, so that 

20.000 houses were destroyed, and near 

200.000 iuhabitants left destitute. UpxvarrU 
of 50 mosrpies, 300 corn-mills, and 200 public 
overrs were destroyed. 'Hie grand signior, and 
all the ministers of the Porte, attended, as they 
usually do in any ])nhlic calamity, in order, as 
far as possible, to alleviate the^ distress of the 
miserable sufl'erers. Since this time no ex- 
|ience has been spared to restore this part of th8 
city to its pristine btMUty, Another dreadful 
fire broke out in August, 1784, which con- 
sumed upwards' of 10,000 houses. C!onstan- 
tinoplc is 700 miles S.K. of Vienna, 750 R. of 
Home, 1^00 i>.E. of London, 1250 S.iJ. of 
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Paris, 1250 £. of Madrid, and IIOOS.S.H. 
of Stockholm. Lat. 41, 1 N. Lon. 28. 
59 E. 

CONSTANTINUS, Constantine, a 
naiiNi very common to the emperors of the 
East, the most celebrated of whom was he 
siriiamed tlie Great, from the- greatness of hia 
exploits. He was son of Constantins Chlorus, 
and Helena, daughter of Cool, king of the Ho- 
niaii district ColotiiaCamnloduniiin, including 
Colchester. He was bom at Colchester about 
tlie year 274. A circumstance wortli bearing 
in mind ; since it thus appears that the first 
Christian emperor was by birth anEnglisliman. 
We shall here state only & few of nis public 
acts. On the death of his father at York in 
he was ])roclainied emperor by the Ro- 
fiKiM army and by the Kngltsh. He conquered 
Liclnius his brother-in-law and colleague on 
the throne, and obliged him to lay aside the 
imperial power. It is said, tliat as he was 
going to nght against Maxentins, one of his 
rivals, he saw a cross in the sky, with this in- 
scription, vvjrw viTut, in hoc vince. From 
this be became a convert to 

Christianity, and obtained an easy victory, ever 
after adopting a cross or labarum as his stand- 
ard. Constantine became sole emperor, and 
began to reform the state. He founded a city 
where Byaantium formerly stoixl, and called it 
by his own name, ConstantiuopoUs. Thither 
lie trans})orted part of the Homan senate ; and 
by keeping his court there, he made it the rival 
nt Rome, in {lOpulntiou aiul^ magnificence. 
From that time the two imperial cities began 
to look upon each-other with an eye of envy ; 
and soon after the age of Constantine, a sepii- 
ration was made of the two empires, and Rome 
was calk'd the capital of the western, and Con- 
stimtinopolis was called the capital of the east- 
ern, dominions of Rome. The emperor has 
been distinguished for personal courage, and 
praised for the protection he extended to the 
Cluistians j hut the murder of his son Crispus 
b:is been deservedly censured. Constantine 
was learned, and preached, as well as composed, 
many fcrmons, one of which remains. He 
died A. D. 337, after a reign of 3 1 years of the 
greatest glory and success. He left three sons, 
Constantinus, Cnnstans, and Constantius, 
among whom he divided his empire. 

CONSTANTIUS CHLORUS, son of Eu- 
tropins, and fiither of the great Constantine, 
merited the title of Caesar, which he obtained 
by his victories in Britain and (rermany. He 
became the coileagne of Galerius, on the ab- 
dication of Dioclesiaii ; and after bearing the 
character of a humane and benevolent prince, 
he dicil at York, and made his son bis succes- 
sor, A. O. 306.— 2. The second son of Con- 
stantine the Great.— 0. A Roman general of 
Nyssa, who married Placidia, the sister of 
Honorius, and was proclaimed emperor, an 
honour he enjoyed only ?eTen months. He 
died, universally regretted, A. D. 421, and was 
succeeded by his son Valentinian in the west. 

CCFNSTANTLY. nd, Un variably: perpe* 
Wally i certainly i steadily (2't//(a/roiO. 
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Ta CONSTE'LLATE. v. n, {consfelkfn^, 
Latin.) To join lustre; to shine with one ge- 
neral light {Boyle). 

To Con ST eT LATE. v. a. To unite several 
shining bodies in one splendour {Brown). 

CX)NSTKLLATION, in astronomy, an as- 
semblage or system of several stars, expressed 
and represented under the name and %ire of 
some animal, or other thing: this assemblage 
is by some called also an asterism. 

The ancients portioned out the firniamcnl 
into Kveral narts, or constellations ; reducing a 
certain number of stars under the representa- 
tion of certain images, in order to aid the hna-^ 
ginatiotijand the memory, to conceive and re<* 
tain their number, disposition, and even to dis- 
tinguish the virtui's which they attributed to 
them : in which sense a man is said to be born 
under a happy constellation, i. c. under a happy 
configiiratiou of the heavenly boilies. The ni- 
vision of the heavens into constellations is very 
ancient ; and, probably, as old as astronomy 
itself ; at least, it was known to the mast an- 
cient authors extant, whether sacred or pro- 
fane. In the book of Job, mention is made of 
the names of some of them ; witness that sub- 
lime expostulation, Canst thou restrain the 
sweet influence of the Pleiades, or loosen tlie 
bands of Orion ?” And the same may be ob- 
served of the oldest among the heathen wri- 
ters, Homer and llesicMl. 

The ancients, in their division of tlie Arma- 
ment, took in only so much as came under 
their notice, distributing it into forty-eight 
constellations; but the modern astrotiomera 
comprehend the whole starry firmament, divid- 
ing It into three regions. The names of the 
constellations are here given ; and those which 
have been formed by tlie moderns are distin- 
guished by an asterisk. — 1. (Jimstellations in 
the Zodiac: Aries, Taurus, .Gemini, Cancer, 
Leo, Virgo, Libra, Scorpio, Sagittarius, Ca- 
pricornns, Aquarius, Pisces.— 2. Vonstellalione 
northward of the Zodiac : Draco, Ursa major, 
Ursa minor, Perseus, Auriga, Bootes, Cepheus, 
♦Canes Venatici, *Cor Caroli, Triangulum, 
♦Triangulum minor, •Musca, ♦Lynx, ’^liCO 
minor, ♦Ciuna Berenices, ♦Camefopardalus, 
♦Mons Menclaus, Corona Borealis, Serjiens, 
♦Scutum Sobicski, Hercules, Serpentarius, 
•Taurus Poiiiatowski, Lyra, ♦VulpJxnila and 
Anser, Stmitta, Aquila, Cassiopeia, Delphinus, 
Cygnus, Equuleut, *Aniinous, ♦l.acerta, An- 
dromeda, anfl Pegasus. 3. Constellations 
southward of the Zodiac : Phoenix, ♦Oilicini 
scul(>toria, Kridanus, Hydra, *Hydriis, Cetus, 
♦Fornex chemica, *Horo]ogiuni, ♦Reticiilua 
Rhoinlioidalis, ♦Xiphias, ♦CeLpraxitellis, 
Lepus, '^Columba Noachi, Orion, Argo navis, 
Canis major, Canis minor, *£quuleus picto- 
Tills, ♦Monoceros, *Caineleon, ♦l^xis nautica, 
♦Piscis volans, ♦Sextans, ♦Robiir CarolintimA 
♦Machina pneumatica, Crater, Corvus, *Cmx, 
♦Musca iiidica, ♦Avis indica, ♦Circinus, Cen* 
taurus. Lupus, ♦Quadra Euclidis, Ara, ♦Trian* 
gulum australe, *Teleseopium, Corona aus- 
tralis, ♦Ptivo, ♦Gnis, * 10605 , *Micro8eo|»an), 
f OcUoi Hadkittnifl^ •XotncaDi Piana anatmlia^ 
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'*Moiis mensas, and *Nubeculn major and 
Diinor. 

Besides these, some astronomers on the con- 
tinent have a few other consiellatioiis, as the 
Telescope of Herschel, the Harp of George, 
tile I^g-line, the Honour of Frederic, the 
Ilciii-deer, the Guardian of Harvests, the 
tjuadraiu, the Aero^tadt (between the feet of 
<'upricorn), and the Printing-press, cast of 
Sirius. Some of these were pro|)o$ed by 
iunde, and other astronomers, at Gotha, in 
17J)f 

Since the time of Bayer, it has been custom- 
ary to mark the several stars in any constella- 
tion, by the letters of the Greek alphabet, then 
those of the Aomuii alphabet : as mentioticd 
under Catalogue. But besides this, parti- 
cular stars arc named from their situation, as 
<\*iuda Cvgni, Cor Leonis, &c. Others again 
have specific names peculiar to themselves, us 
Arcturus, Aldcburan, Sirius, Procyon, 

In fbtiinuting the number of stars in any con- 
sudlatinn, it is best to arrange them according 
to tlieir magnitudes \ and in the res])ccti\c ar- 
ticles in this dictionary where we mcntioii the 
stars in a constellation, we have followed this 
method. Thus, in Bootes, for example, the 
figures 1. 0,7. 10. 17. 74, denote that there are 
1 ^tar of the first magnitude, 0 of the second, 
7 of the third, 10 of the fourth, 17 of the fifth, 
and 74 of the sixth. 

The Greek and Roman poets, from the an- 
cient theology, give wild and romantic fables 
about the origin of tiie constellations, probably 
derived from the hieroglyphics of the Egypt- 
ians, and transmitted, with some alterations, 
from them to the (j recks, who probably ob- 
scured them greatly w'ilh their own fables. 
Sec. Hyginus's Poetiion Astron. ; Riccioli Al- 
magest. lib. (). cap. 3, 4, d ; Shelburne’s 
JNotes upon Mauilius ; and Railly's Ancient 
Astronomy : from the whole of whieli it is 
made probable, that the invention of the signs 
of the zodiac, and ])robably of most of the 
old constellations of the sphere, is to he as- 
cribed to some very ancient nation, iiibabiling 
the northern temperate zone, probably what is 
now called Tartar)*, or the {larts to the north- 
ward of Persia and China ; and from thence 
transmitted through China, India, Egypt, 
Greece, 8 lC. toKuro|)C. Fora probable con- 
jecture respecting the. signs of the zodiac, see 
iiut ton’s Diet. art. Constellation. 

CONSTERNATION, s, (from conslemo, 
Lat.) Astonishment; amazement; wonder 
i,Sutdh). 

This is a species of fear, and is a strong fore- 
boding of tremendous evils, which are likely 
to follow misfortunes that have already taken 
place. It may seize an iiuUvidual, when sur- 
prised by the arrival of some dreadful disaster; 
or at the instant of his being made acquainted 
with the event : but it chiefly refers to alarms 
of a more extensive nature; to those excited 
by some general calamity, which threatens 
evils beyond the power of calculation. Earth- 
quakes, volcanic eruptions, inundations, con- 
iUgnoions^ the suddeu approach of an inceoa* 
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ed and powerful enemv, arc of this kinA 
Here the danger is widely clitfiised. Fear is 
rendered contagious, and by the influence of 
social sympathy, the consternation becomes 
universal, without having any particular tfiu* 
denry, or being directed to any particular obk 
ject. When calamities of this nature arrive 
in a sudden and uuex|)ected manner; (xirticu- 
larly where the ideas of |>crfect security had 
been inilulged, and pcrhajis were triumphant 
and insulting; surprise, wonder, astonish- 
ment, manifest tlieir powers bv tlic augment^ 
atioii of mi.sery ; while a troubled imagination 
aggravates every {Kissibility of horror. In all 
these cases the expressions of fear are wild and 
frantic . We should by a good conscience la- 
bour to fortify ourselves against such an ainaz* 
iiig diead of the wor^t event that cun befal us« 
J:^vcn an heathen poet could say, speaking of 
a man of integrity: 

** Si fruclus illahatiir orhhy 
impavidtiM Jerient ruince*' 

Hokaci. 

** Should the whole frame of nature round 
him break. 

In ruin and confusion hurl’d; 

He unconccTti’d could hear the miglit| 
crack, 

And stand secure amidst a falling world.** 

To C’O'NSTlPA'rE. w. a. (from consltpo^ 
Lat.'t 1. 'lo crowd together in a narrow room 
To stoi) by tilling up the passages 
{Aihidhuot). 3. To bind the belly (ijmew) . 

(’ONwSTl RATION, s. (from conslipati\) 
1. I'lic act of crowding any thing into lesa 
rwHii ; coiulensalion 

CoNSTirA'TioN. {consttpatio^ from c©«- 
stipo, to crowd together.) C\)Mi\cnc«s. A 
person is said to be cuslivo when the alvine ex- 
cretions are not expelled daily, and wlien the 
faeces are so haidcncd as not to receive their 
form from the iuipress of the rectum npois 
them. 

CONS'nTUl''NT. a. {consfituens^ Latin.) 
Elemental; essential ; that of which any thing 
consists {Dry dm- Bcnflry), 

CoxNSTi'tuf.nt. s . l. 'rhe person or thing 
which constitutes or settles any thing in its pe- 
culiar state {Hale). 7. That which is neccfi- 
sary to the suhbisience of any Arhuthnot), 

3. He that deputes another. 

To (’(INSTITUTE, u. a. {comiituo, Ut.) 
1. To give, formal existence ; to produce (De- 
car/ of Pu'ty\ 2. To erect ; to establish 
{Taylor). 3. To depute; to appoint another 
to an oliice. 

CCyXSTlTUTER. s.(from constitute.) lie 
that consii lutes or ap|K)hits. 

CONSTlTU'^nON. jr. (from constitute.) 
1. ^Fhe act of constituting; enacting; de- 
puting ; ostablislung ; producing. 2. State of 
oeing; natural qualities {Newton). 3. Cor- 
poreal frame {Arhuthnot), 4. Temper of body 
{Dry den). 5. Temper of mind {Clarendon). 
0. lutablbhed form of government; system of 
laws and custoaas {Daniel). 7* Particular 
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faw ; established usage j establishment ; iustl- eight bouks, consisting of a great number of 
tittion (//oo^fr). rules and precepts relating to the duties of 

Constitution. In politics. Archdeacon (^hristinns, and particularly the ceremonies and 
Palcy says, a constitution is so much of the discipline of the church. Mr. Whiston, in 
laws of a country as mark the designation and opuositinn to the general opinion, asserts them 
form of its legislature, the rights and functions to be a part of the sacred writings, dictated by 
of the legislative body, and the nature and ju- the apostles in their meetings, and wrote down 
risdiction of the courts of justice ; the constitu- from their own mouth by Si. Clement, and 
lion therefore is the principal section or title of intended as a supplement to the New Tcsla- 
ihe code of public Jaws, and the terms consti- ment, or rather as a system of Christian iaith 
tntional, and uricuiistitutional, signify in this and polity. The reason why the constitutions 
’Case legal and illegal. ’^Hie jurisprudence of are siis))ectcd by the orthodox, and, perhaps, 
£ng1and iscoin[)Osed of ancient usages, acts of the reason also why their genuineness is de- 
parliaincnt, and the decisions of the courts of fended by Mr. Whiston, is, that they seem to 
Jaw ; those then are the sources whence the na- favour Arianisrn. 

lure and limits of her constitution are to be de- CONSTITU'TIONAL. a, (from consliitt^ 
duced, and the authorities to which appeals tion.) 1. Bred in the constitiitiun ; radical 
must be made in all cases of doubt. An act of {Sharp), 2. Consistent with the constitution ; 
parliament can be considered unconstitutional legal. 

only when it militates against other laws, CO'NSTITUTIVE. a. (from constitute,') 
which regulate the form of government. 1. Klemental ; essential ; prtKluctive (Brown), 

By the combination of three species of go- 2. Having the j»owerto enact or establish, 
▼ernment, monarchy, aristocracy, and demo- 7V> CONSTRA'IN. n. (rons^ritiWre, Fr.) 
cracy, in king, lonih, and commons, the best 1 . To compel ; to force to some action {Stiak- 
properties of each arc brought into effect, at the speare). 2. To hinder by force ; to restrain 
same time each branch operates as a check (Dry den), 3. To necessitate (Pop^). 4. To 
iijxm the eiicToacluncuts of cither. Theprin- violate; to r&vish (Shakspeare), 5. To roii- 
cipal exeellence of tliis venerable fabric is, that fine ; to pres.^ (Cay), fi. To coiustringe ( />y- 
cvery citizen may become: a senator, and when den), 7. To tic ; to bind (Dry den). 
such* he possesses the right of proposing what CONSTRA'INABLK. u, (from constrain.) 
laws he jileases to the legislature ; and the right Liable to constrain r. (Hooker). 
of taxation belonging to the conuiions, affords CONSTRA'INER. (from constrain.) He 
every reason for patiently acquiescing in their that constrains. 

enactments, particularly as the national dis- CONSTRA'INT. (eow/rnrw/r, Fr.) Com- 
burseincnts are annually laid before the public, piibinn ; violence ; confinement (Locke). 

The nature and degrees of punishinent being 7o CXINSTRl^CT. v. a. (constrictum, Lat.) 
fix«| by laws, neither the monarch nor the I. To bind; tc» rram)i, 2. To contract; to 
toiagistratc can vary them, nor can a man he cause to slirink (//rnw^no/). 
imprisoned falsely with impunity, through the CXlNJiTRl'CTlON. s. (from constrict.) 
operation of the iraheas corpus act, or unjustly Contraction ; compression {Bay). 
condemned when twelve impartial men of his C’CNS'llUXTOll. (eonsLnclor^ from con- 
own class da-ulc upon his guilt or innocence, sfrin^ro, to hind together.) A name given to 
'fhe power of framing laws vested in the two each of those muscles which contract any 
Louses of parliament is restraiiicd hy the king’s opening of the body. 

nega live, and the abuse of that is prevented by Con’stri'utou isthmi faucium. (Rosso- 
their ability to refuse him supplies. In adcli- staphiliiius of Winslow and Dougins. A 
tion, all acts of the crown are illegal without muscle situated at the sirie of the entry of the 
the subscription of its great otlicers ; Ircsides faiici-s, that draws the velum |)endulum palnti 
which, parliament has the right of addressing towards the root of the tongue, which it raises 
the king, and punishing evil advisers. The at the same time, and with its fellow contracts 
ap];)ointiuent of obnoxious ministers may he the passage between the two arches, by which 
resisted hy the opposition of parliament to {heir it shuts the oiicning of the fauces, 
measures, and the prerogative of declaring war ('onstri'ctor oris. See Orbicula- 
may be cheeked by iKc refusal of niont'y to k is oris. 

carry it on, and by the same means no improper Constructor phary'ngis iitferior. 
use can be made of the regular army. On this Crico-pharyngeiis. Thyro-pharyiigeus. A 
subject wc would refer the reader to (distance's muscle situated on the |iosterior part of the 
Concise View of the Constitution of Eng- pharynx. It arises from the side of the thy- 
land. roid cartilage, near the attachment of the steriio 

Constitutions (Apostolical), a ccl- hyoidicus and thyro-h}wda?iw muscles; and 
lection of regulations attributed to the apostles, from the cricoid cartilage, near the erico-thy- 
•nd supposed to have been collected by St, Cl^ roidaeus; it is inserted into the white line, 
ment, whose name tlicy likewise bear. It is where it joins with its fellow, the superior 
the general opinion, however, that they are fibres running obliquely upwards, covering 
spurious, and that St. Clement had no tiand nearly one-half of the middle constrictor, and 
in them. They appeared first in the fourth terminating in a point ; the inferior fibres run 
stf, but have b^n much changed and corrupt- more transversely, and cover the beginning of 
cd since ihat tinie. lliey are divided into the oesophagus. Ita tisc is to compress that 
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part of the pharynx which it covers, and to 
raise it with the larynx a Utile upwards. 

CoNSTRl'CTOR PHARY^NCSIS MEDIUS. 
Hyo-pharyngeus. Syndesmo-pharynt^us of 
Douglas. A muscle situated on the posterior 
part of the pharynx. It arises from the apixm- 
clix of the os hyoides, from the corner of that 
hone, and from the ligament which connects 
it to the thyroid cartilage ; the fibres of the su- 
perior part, running obliquely upwards, and 
cover! iig a considerable part of the superior 
constrictor, terminate in a {)oint ; and is in- 
aerted into the middle of the cuneiform process 
of the os occipitis, before the for.iinen mag- 
num, and joined to its fellow at a white line in 
the middle part of the pharynx. This mnsclc 
compresses that ^lari uf the pharynx which it 
covers, and draws it and the os hyoidcs up- 
wards. 

CoNSTRl'CTOR PHARY'nGIS SUPE'RIOR, 
Cephalo - pharyngcus. Pterygo - pharyngciis. 
Mylo-pharyngeus. Glosso-|)naryngeus. A 
muscle situated on the posterior part of the 
pharynx. It arises above froiii the cuneiform 
process of the os occipitis, before the foramen 
magnum, from the pterygoid process of the 
•pheuoid bone, from the uijper and nuderjaw, 
near the roots of the last clentes uiobres, and 
between the jaws. It is inserted in the middle 
of the pharynx. Its use is to compress the 
upper part of the pharynx, and to draw it for- 
wards and iipwarcls. 

To C^ONSTUJ'NGK. v. «. (constrinf'o^ 
2/at.) To compress ) to contract j to bind 

COXSTlir'NGJ^:NT. a. {coHs/ringms, 

Lat.) Having the quality of binding or com- 
pressing {Bacon), 

To C-ONSTllU'CT, i\a,{covsfrucius, Lat.) 
To build ; to form ; to compile (/I«y/c). 

CONS'rRU'CTlON. s. (cottsiruciio, Lat.) 
]. The act of building ; fabrication, i?. The 
form of building; structure {AriuBmot). 3. 
The putting of words together in such a manner 
as to convey a complete sense ( Locke ) . 4. The 
act of arranging terms in the pro|K'r order, by 
disentangling transpositions {Shukspeare), b. 
The sense ; interpretation {Collier), fi. Judg- 
ment; mental representation {Brown), 7. 
The manner of describing a figure or problem 
in geometry. > 

Construction of equations, in al- 
gebra, is the finding the roots or unknown 
quantities of an equation, by geometrical con- 
struction of right lines or curves ; or the re- 
ducing given equations into geometrical figures. 
And tnis is effected by lines or curves according 
to the order or rank of the equation. 

The roots of any equation may be determin- 
ed, that is, the equation may he constructed, 
by the intersections of n straight line with an- 
other line or curve of the sameVitnensions as 
the equation to be constrneted : for the ordi- 
nates of the curve at the points of intersection 
will be the roots sought. Or, if instead of the 
right line, romc other line of a higher order be 
um. Then, in general, an equation of any 
height will be oon§tructed by tliu iutersoctiona 


of two lines, whose dimensions, multiplied 
gether, produce the dimension of tlie given 
etpiation. Thus, the intersections of a circle 
with the conic sections, or of these with each 
other, will construct the biquadratic equations, 
or those of the 4th power, bccai^c x 2 = 4 j 
and the intersections of the circle or conic sec- 
tions with a line of the third order, will con* 
struct the equations of the .Dili and (hh power; 
and so 011. For example. 

To construct a Simple Eijnation. — This is 
done by re.<olving the given simple equation 
into a proportion, or finding a third or fourth 
proportional, Ike, Thus, 1. If the equation be 

be 

ax = be ; then a: b :: c: x , the fourth 

o- 

proportional to a, h, c, 

/y* 

2. If then a . b : i b : x = — ,a 


third proportional to a and b. 

3. If = c*; then, since f?’*— c®* 

/• + c X b — 6‘, it will bca:/> + c: b — c:jf 
a fourth proportional to a, 6 


+ c and b — r. 


4. If aa; h- + c^; then construct the right 
angled triangle ARC, (lig, 7. Plate 48), whose 
base is /«, and perpendicular c ; the s((uarc of 
the lupothcnusc is 6^ + t*, which call ; then 

the equation is ax == A®, and x — — , a third 


proportional to a and A, 

To ronslrucl a Quadratic Equalion,^U it 
be a simple quadratic, it will reduce to this form 
A* = ab : whence a: x : : x : b, or x ^ y/ 06, 
a mean proportional between a and b. 'I'hcre- 
fore, upon a straight line take AB = a (lig. (i. 
Plate ^8), and HC » b ; then upf)n the dia- 
meter ACdescrilie a semicircle, and raise from 
the point B a perpendicular to meet it in D;- 
so shall BD be the root sough U 

2. If the quadratic be aflcctt'd, let it be a-* 
+ Qax = /i* ; then form the right angled trian- 
gle whose base AJi is a (fig. (). Plate 48), and 
perpendicular BC is b : with the centre A and 
radius AC, describe the semicircle DCE ; then 
DB and BE will be the two roots of the given 

quadratic ; x being ^ + a®±;a- 

3. Jf the quadratic be a?® — 2o.r = A®, the 
construction will be the same as that of the 


preceding one, adb y/ + a^, having one 
jxisitivc and one negative value. 

4. But if the form bca.*— -2Rr =* — A®, or 
Qax — « A-; construct a right angled triangle 
whose hypothenuse FG (fig. 8. Plate 48), is a, 
and perpendicular GH is b ; with the radius 
FG and centre F, describe a semicircle IGK : 
then shall IH and HK be the roots of tiie 


given equation, x being * a db \/ — A®. 

In this form, if a lie greater than A, the equa- 
tion w'ill have two positive roots ; but if a be 
less than b, the solution is fnaiiifestly impos- 
sible. 

To construct Cubic and Biquadratic Equa- 
Cubic equations ore generally coo- 
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itmcted by means of a conic section, and a 
right line; bicjuadratics, by the intersections of 
two conic sections. When one of the inter- 
sections falls upon the axis, then one of the or- 
dinates vanishes, and the equation is reduced a 
dq^ree lower. The conic sections used in con- 
structing should he those which arc most easily 
descriiicd : the circle and parabola arc com- 
monly chosen. Ir niiLst be observed, though, 
that the chief or only asc of these constructions, 
is in furnishing us vvith proi)er data to com- 
mence an approximation witn. 

For more on this subject, wc refer to Simp- 
SfHi's, MaclaiirinN, Newron’s, Wolfms’s, and 
J{ossut*s Algebra, L'llospitars Conic Sections, 
Ijncroix and Prony on I lie Application 0 / Al- 
gebra to CJcmnetrv. See also Jix P£ d iext. 

Construction. In grammar. See 

Grammar. 

Construction. In fortification. See 
Fortification. 

CONS'riUJ'f^'rUllK. (from construct.) 
Pile; edifice; fa brick (Wackmorc), 

7b CO'XSTRL'b'- v. a. (construoj Latin.) 
I. To range wolds in their natural order; to 
disentangle traiisjxis-ition {S/tahpeare). 2. To 
UJtcrprct; to explain (//oo/w). 

To CO'NSTUPRAl’F, v. a. (consiupro, 
I^t.) To violate ; to debauch ; to defile. 

CONSTCPllATION. j. (from constu- 
frattf.) Violation; defilement. 

COXSUALIA, feasts held ainon^ the an- 
cients, in honour of the god Consus, i.c. Nep- 
tune ; ditlcrcnt from those other feasts of the 
same deity called Neptunalia. 'i'hcy were in- 
troduced with a magnificent cavalcade, or pro- 
cession on horseback ; because Neptune was 
reputcxl to have first taught men the use of 
horses : wlience his surname of 'imsg, 
Flquestris. 

CONSIJBSTA'NTIAL. a. (consuh/aniia- 

lisf Lat.) 1. Having the same tr^sence or sub- 
stance (Jfooker), 2. Being of the same kind 
or nature {Brerewoud). 

CONSUUSTANTIA'LITY. (from con- 
substantial.) Existence of more than one in 
the same substance (flam month » 

TbCONSUBSTA'NTlA'riv r. a. (rrmaiid 
snhstaHlia, Ijatin.) To unite in one common 
substance or nature. 

CONSUBSTANTIATION, a tenet of the 
Lutheran church with regard to the mnnncr of 
the change made in the bread and w'iiie in the 
cucharist. The divines of that profession 
maintain that after the consecration, the body 
mud blood of our Saviour arc substantially pre- 
sent, 'together with the substance of thc'bread 
and wine, wliich is culled consulislantiation, or 
im^nation. 

The best refutation of tlu notions of consnb- 
ftantiation and transnh^tantiatiun, with which 
we are acquainted, arc in Dr. Adam Clarkcb 
learned little tract on the Nature and Design of 
the Eucharist. 

CONSUL, the chief magistrate of the an- 
cient Roman commonw'enlth, invested with 
authority for the space of one year, 
were two in muubcr, called coosok d 
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consulendo, and annually chosen in the CampOi 
Martius. 

In the first times of the republic the two 
consuls were always chosen from ixitrician fa- 
milies or noblemen, but the peo])le obtained 
the privilege in the year of Rome 388, of elect-' 
ing one ol the consuls from their own body, 
and sometimes both were plebeians. The first 
consul among fhc p1cbcian.s was Sextius. 
it was required that every candidate for the 
consulship should be 43 years of age, called 
legitimnm tempus. lie was always to appear 
at the ejection as a private man without a re- 
tinue, and it was requisite before he canvassed 
for the oHicc to have discharged the functions 
of quasstor, edile, and prastor. Sometimes 
these qualifications wore disregarded. Vab 
Corvinus was made a consul in his 2.3d year, 
and Scipio in his 24th. Young Mariu'i, 
Pompey, ami Augustus, were also under tlie^ 
projier age wdicn they were invested with the 
office, and Pompey had never been quasstor or 

C Factor. '13ic power of the consuls was tin- 
ounded, and they knew no su|)erior but the 
gixis and the laws ; ^but after the expiration of 
their ofiicc their conduct was minutely scniti- 
iiizcd by the people, and imsl>eliaviour was 
often punished by the laws. The badge of 
their oificc was the practexUi, a robe fringed 
with purple, afterwards exchanged for the toga 
pict.! or palmata. They were preceded by 
twelve lictors carrying the fasces or bundles of 
sticks, ill the middle of which appeared an 
axe. 

'llie consuls always commanded the armies ; 
and this important prerogative was so alluring 
in the eyes of the plebeians, that they made 
incredible efibrts to obtain the consulship. 

After the republic was destroyed, consuk 
were continued under the emperors ; but the 
office retained nothing of its dignity and use- 
fulness, and sunk into a mere title. 

Gonsul, at present, is an officer established 
by virtue of a commission from the king and 
other princes, in all foreign countries of any 
considerable trade, to facilitate and dispatch 
biuitiess, and protect the merchants of the na- 
tion. The consuls arc to keep up a corres- 
pondenet with the ministers of England resid- 
iii;' in the courts whereon their consulate de- 
|M;nds. 

(’O'NSULAR. a. (consularis, l^Atln.) 1. 
Relating to the com\\\ (Spectator). S. Con> 
suLAR ATa/i. One who had been consul 
(Bt’u .Lmson). 

CO'NSULATE. s. (consulatus, Lat.) The 
office of consul (Addison). 

CO'NSULSHIP. s. (^rom consul.) Tlie of- 
fice of consul (Ben Jonson). 

'To CX)NStrLT. V. n. (consulto, Latin.) To 
take coin sel together (Clarendon). 

To ('onsu'l't. r. o. 1. To ask advice of : 
as, to consult a friend. 2. To regard ; to acl 
with view or.-Tes|)ect to (L' Estrange), 3. To 
plan ; to contrive (Clarendon). 

Consult, s, (from the verb.) 1. The acl 
of consulting (Diyden), S. The effect of con- 
sulting; deicrmiiiatiqp, 3 . JL council ; n 
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Inimlier of persons assembled in deliberation 
(-STiei/]!). 

CONSULTATION, s. (from consulL) 1. 
The act of consulting; secret deliberation 
{Mark). 9. A number of persons consulted 
tojg^ther ; a council ( fflseman). 

X!!onsultation, in law, a writ by which 
a cause being removed from the spiritual court 
to the king's court, is returned thither again ; 
and the reason is, that if the judges of the king's 
court, by cotnpring the libel with the sug^ 
gestion m the party, find the suggestion false 
or not proved, and on that account the cause to 
be wrongfully called from the ecclesiastical 
court, then upon this consultation or delibera- 
tion they decree it to be returned. This writ 
is in the nature of a procedendo ; yet properly 
a consultation ought not to be granted, only in 
coses where a person cannot recover at the 
common law. In causes of which the eccle- 
siastical and spiritual courts have jurisdiction, 
and they are not mixed with any temporal 
tiring; if suggestion is made for a prohibition, 
a consultation shall be awarded, bee Prohi- 
bition. 

CONSU'LTER. s. (from tonsuU.) One that 
consults, or asks counsel {Deuteronomy). 

CONSU'MABLE. //. (from consume.) Sus- 
ceptible of destruction {IVilkins), 

To CXJNSU'ME. «». a. (consumo, I^tin.)To 
ipraste; to spend; to destroy (7'/ujmrcft). 

To Consu'me. V. n. To waste away ; to be 
exhausted {Skakspcarc). 

CONSU'MER. s. (from consume.) One that 
spends, vi'astes, or destroys any thing {Locke). 

To OONSU'MM ATE. ti. a. {comommer^ 
Fr^ lo complete ; to perfect {Shakspeare). 

Consu'mmate. a. (from the verb.) Com- 
plcU‘ ; perfect {Addison), 
CONSUMMAM'IOi^. s. (from €onsum>> 
Vnale.) 1. Completion; tierfeciion; end {Ad^ 
dison). The end of the present system of 
Ihings. 3 . Death ; end of life {Skakspeare). 

CX)NSU'MFriON. s, {consumption Latin.) 
1. The act of consuming; waste; destruction 
(Locke). 2 The state of wasting or perishing 
(tVooduiard). 

Consumption. In medicine. A decline. 
See Phthisis pulmonalis. 

CONSU'xMFnVE. o. (from wtwafiie.) 1. 
Destructive; wasting; exhausting (Addison), 
Diseased with a consninptioii {Harvey). 
CONSU'MPTIVENESS. s. (from con- 
sumptive.) A tendency to a consumption. 
CONSuS, the Pagan god of counsel. 
CONSUTILE. a. {consuiitisp Latin.) That 
|8 sewed or stitched together. 

CONTABE'SCENT. (from contalesco^ to 
pine or waste away.) Marcescent : universally 
consuming ; wasting away in ci’eiy oiggn of 
the animal system. 

To CONTA'BULATE. a. a. {contahulo, 
Lat.) To floor with boards. 

CONTABULATION. t. {contahulatio, 
Lat.) A joining of boards together. 

CCXNTAGT. s. {contactusn Latin.) Touch; 
close union {Newton). 

GqbtacTiU wheooneUae, plane, or body 
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is made to touch another, and the parts that do 
thus touch are called the points or plaees of 
contact. The contact of two spherical bodies^ 
and of a tangent with the circumference of a 
circle, is only in one point. 

It has been much aisputed whether any two 
bodies can possibly be brought into contact : 
but, as wc sec no mediuiu between admitting 
the possibility of contact, and adopting the 
opinions of either Berkeley or Boscovich, we 
shall not waste either time or space by detailing 
the principal arguments that have becnaddociM 
in tnis controversy. 

Contact (Angle of), is theo|^iring be- 
tween a curi’e line and a tangent to it. 

This, also, has been the miitfiil thi^me of 
many disquisitions; as may be seen in the 
works of Peletarius, Clavius, Wallis, Mac- 
laurin, See, 

CONTA'CTION. r. {contactus, Lat.) The 
act of touching (/i/‘OK;«). 

CONTAGION. {c*mtagiOf from conthigOf 
to meet or touch each other). Effluvia. 
Miasma. Virus. Lucs. Infection. The 
very subtile particles arising from putrid or 
other substances, or from persons labouring 
under contagious disease^, which communicate 
the disease to others ; thus the contagion of 
putrid fever, the effluvia of dead airiinal or ve- 
getable siilntanccs, tlicniiasinofliogs and fens, 
the virus of small-pox, lues venerea, &c. &c. 
There docs not appear to be any proper dis- 
tinction between contagious and infectious 
diseases : and hence an indiscriminate use of 
these terms, which arc, nevertheless, at lime«' 
employed diflerently hy some practitioners, has* 
produced much misconception and confusioit 
in medical terminology. From the origin of 
the word, contagion ought, (x.Tluq», to be 
restricted to diseases couununicatea by actual 
contact alone, as the venereal disease, iten, See. : 
and then it could never interfere with infection. 
Blit if we allow it to assume a broader meaning, 
contagion should, at least, be limited to thobC 
diseases which are pro|>ngatccl by the miasm of 
a diseased body, and which, of course, do not 
extend their influence beyond the reach of tlicr 
aroma, or aflectetl atma«!pliere of such body, as 
in small-pox, scarlet-fcver, typhus, and measles. 
While infection should be confined to diseases 
profluced by a pestilential or iniasnric state of 
the atmosphere generally, and inde}iendently of 
the diseased themselves; and may hence be 
synonymous with the matter of epidemic or 
endemic disorders. Upii this division, ca- 
tarrhs and agues may result from infection 
malignant sore throat and small-pox front 
contagion. And so of the rest. For the most* 
approved modes of prevention by fumigations, 
&c. see Infection and Septon. 

CONTAGIOUS, a. (from contagion Latin.]^ 
Infectious ; caught by approach (JMcir). 

CONTA'GIOUSNTiSS. s. (from coni^u 
gious.) The quality of being contagious. 

To CONTA'IW. V. <f, {contineot Latin.) l.. 
To hold, as a vessel (Join). 9. To compre-^ 
bend ; to comprise (Milton)., 3. To rcatrain p 
10 withhold (JSpensetiK 
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Conta'in. V. n. To live in continence 
or chastity ( Arhuthnot ) . 

CONTAIN A BLK. a, (from con/ain.) Pos- 
sible to be contained {Boule). 

7b CONTA'AHNAlii). v. a. (coniamino, 
Lat.) To defile ; to corrupt by base mixture 
{Hhakspeare). 

CONTAMINATION, r. (from contamU 
nate.) Pollution; dclileincnt. 

CONTE'MEUATiil). a. {contemesatus, 
Lat.) Violated ; polluted. 

7b CONTE'MN. w. a, {confemno^ Latin.) 
To despise } to scorn; to slight; to neglect 
(J)Tpden). 

CONTE'i^NER. s, (from contemn.) One 
that conteinills ; a despist r {South), 

7o CONI LUMPER, v. a. (coniempero, 
liat.) To moderate by mixture (Hay^. 

CONTE'MPEUAAIENT.r. (frmn contem^ 
pero, Latin.) The degree of any quality as tem- 
pered to others (Dcrham), 

7bCONTF/MPERA rE. v. n. (from cow- 
tenipcro, Latin.) To moderate ; to temper by 
mixture OViseman). 

CONTEMPERATION. s. (from contem^ 
f crate.) 1. The act of moderating or tein|)ering 
{Brown). 2. Proportionate mixture ; pro- 
portion (ffate). 

To CONTEMPLATE, v. a.{rontemphr, 
1-at.) To study; to mwUtate {JVaUs). 

To Conte'mpl ATE. V. a. To muse; to 
fliink studiously with long attention (Drydvn). 

CONTEMPLATION. (from coniem^ 
plate.) 1. Meditation; studious thought on 
any subject ; continual attention {Shakspeare). 
S* Holy meditation ; a holy exercise of the 
AOul, eui|iIoycd in attention to snered things. 

3. Study: opposed to action {South). 

CONTh?MPLATTVE. «. (from row/rm- 
plate.) I . Given to thought or study ; studious; 
thoiighttul {Denham). 2. Employed in study; 
dedicatcil to study. 3. lla\ing the power of 
thought (Ray). 

CONTE'MPLATIVELY. ad. Thought- 
fully ; attentively; with deep attention. 

CONTEMPLATOR. rl (Latin.) One em- 
ployed in study (Raleigh). 

CONTE'Aj1H)RAUY. a. (rontemporainf 
Fr.) 1 . Living in the same age (Dry den), 2. 
Born at the same lime (Cowley). 3. Existing 
at the same point of time (Locke). 

CoNTE^MPOR ARY. s, Ouc who Hvcs at the 
tame time with another (Dry den). 

To C0NTE'MW)U1SE. v. a. (con and 
iempuSf Latin.) To make contemporary 
{Brown). ^ 

CONTE'MIT. s, (coM/rwp/wr, Latin.) 1. 
Jfle act of despising o’hcrs ; hcorn (South). 2. 
The stJite of being despised ; vileness. 

Contempt directs its ebivf ailcntion to the 
character and dis}K)sitioii, which is capable of 
committing unworthy and disgtaccful actions. 

Its objects arc radical baseness, and radical im- 
becility where it ought not to exist. Thus Uie 
characters which are sutik below the common 
level of humanity, and those which arrogantly 
and im|)otently attempt to rise above it, are 
universally deemed the proper ejects of con- 
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tempt. Both Indignation and contempt am 
accompanied with a certiiiii supposed elevation 
of mind. The^ observer feels and eiyoys a 
conscious superiority w'hcn he conqxires hiin- 
self with the oftender. This sense of supe-* 
riority is strongly marked in contempt ; when 
it arises to such a degree as precludes any com- 
merce with the party despised, it becomes dis* 
dain. (Cogan^p. 173). 

Contempt, in law, is a disobedience to 
the rules and orders of a court, which hath 
power to i)imish such ofience ; and as this is 
sometimes a greater, and sometimes a lesser 
ofience, so it is punished with greater or less 
punish men t, by fine, and sometimes by im- 
prisonment. 

CONTE'MPlTRLl'l a, (from contempt.) 

J . Worthy of contejnpt ; deserving scorn. 2. 
Despised; scorned; neglected (Locke). 3. 
Scornful ; apt to despise ((SV/atof are). 

CONTEMlTlBLENlilSS. (from con*. 
icmplible). The state cf being contemptible j 
vilencss ; baseness (Decay of Piety). 

CONTE'MITJBLY. ad. (from contempt 
tiblc.) Meanly; in a manner deserving con- 
tempt. 

CDNTE'MITUOIJS. a, (from contempt.) 
Scornful ; apt to despise ; using words or ac- 
tions of contempt; insolent (Atterbury). 

CONTEMITUOUSLY. ad. With scorn; 
with despite (TiUoison). 

(^ONTh/MFlTipUSNESS. s. (from ce«- 
temptuon^.) Disposition to contempt. 

7b CONTJC'S'D. V. n. (contendof Latin.) 

1. To strive to struggle in opjwsilion (»S7/aA- 
speore). 2. To tic; to act in emulation 
(Dry den). 

To Conte'nd. V. a. To dispute any thing; 
to contest (Dry den). 

(’ONTE'NDENT. s. (from contend.) An- 
tagonist; opponent: not used (Vlutrange), 
CONTK'NDER. s. (from contend.) Com- 
batant; champion (Locke). 

CONTE'NT. a. (cnntenlusj Latin.) 1. Sa- 
tisfied, so as not to repine ; easy (Pope), 2. 
Satisfied, so as not to op]x>se (Shakspeare). 

ToConte'nt. V. a, (from the adjective.) 

1. To satisfy, so as to stoj) complaint (Tillot^ 

2 To please; to gratify (*S7/aA.vpearc). 
Contk'nt. s. (from the verb.) 1. Moderate 
happiness (Shakspeare). 2. Acquie.«icence ; 
satisfaction in a thing unexamined (Pope). 3. 
That which is contained, or included, in any 
thing (Woodivard). 4, The power of con- 
taining; extent; capacity (OraaR/). 5. That 
which is comprised in writing (Addison). 

Content, in geometry, Uic area or qiiaiv* 
tity of matter or .space included in certain 
bounds. The content of a tun of round timber 
is 43 solid feet. A load of hewn timber con- 
tains 50 cubic feet ; in a foot of timber are con* 
tuined 1728 cubic or scpiare rnches; and as 
ofieii as I7SB inches are contained in a piece of 
timber, be it round or square, so many feet of 
timber arc contained in the piece. See 
Gauging, Mensuration, &c. 

CONTENTATION. s, (from content) 
Satisfaction ; content; out of use'(iSidtu;y}. 
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CONTE'NTED. parU a. (from content,) 
Siiiisfied; at quiet; not repining; easy 
{,KtwUes), 

CONTE'NTION. s, (con/en/so, Latin.) 1. 
Strife; debate; quarrel (Decay o/'i’te/y). 2. 
Emulation ; endeavour to excel {Slutkspeure), 
3. Kagerness; zeal; ardour (Rogers), 

CONTE'NTIOUS. o; (from contend,) 
Quarrelsome ; given to debate; perverse iShak- 
speare). 

Conte'ntious jurisdiction, a court 
which has a power to judge and determine dif- 
ferences between contending parlies (Cham- 
bers). 

CONTE'NTIOUSTjY. ad, (from conten- 
tious A Pervers^; quarrelsomely (Brown). 

CONTE'NflOUSNESS. r. (from conten- 
tious,) Pronencss to contest; perverseness; 
turbulence ; quarrelsomeness (Bentley), 

CONTE'NTLESS. a, (from content,) Dis- 
contented ; dissatistied ; uneasy (Shakspeare). 

CONTE'NTMENT. (from co/i/cii/.) l. 
Acquiescence, without plenary satisfaction 
(Hooker. Grew), 2. Gratification (/roZ/oa). 

This word expresses the acquiescence of the 
mind, in the portion of goocl we possess. It 
Implies a perception that our lot might have 
been better, or that it is inferior to what 
others enjoy, or that it does not fully answer 
the expectations we had funned. An effort of 
reason, or of prudence, or of religion, is ne- 
cessary to produce it. We compare our pre- 
aent with our former situation, or with what 
wc deserve, or with the inferior lot of others ; 
and thus learn to acquiesce in the degree of ad- 
vantage obtained. Dr. Barrow has some fine 
Sermons on the Duty and Advantage of Cou- 
tcntinent. 

CONTE'RMINOUS. a.(ca«/cr«ii»tts, Lat.) 
Bordering upon (Hale). 

CONTEuRA'NEOUS. a. (corUerraneuSi 
Lat.) Of the same country. 

ToCONTJi'ST. a. a. (emtester, Fr.) To 
dispute; to controvert; to litigate (liryden). 

To Conte's r. v. n. l. To strive ; to con- 
tend (Burnet), S. To vie ; to emulate (Pope). 

Co'ntest. s. (from the verb.) Dispute; 
difference; debate (Denham). 

CONTE^STABLE. a. (from contest,) Dis- 
putable ; controvertible. 

' CONTE'STABLENESS. s, (from contest- 
able.) Possibility of contest. 

CONTESTATION* s. (from contest.) Tlie 
act of contesting ; debate ; strife (Clarendon). 

To CONTIyX. v. a. (contexo, liRtin.) To 
weave together : not in use (Boyle), 

CCyNTEXT, s. (contextusf Latin.) Tlie ge- 
neral scries of a discourse (Hymmond). 

Co'NTEXT. a. (from coytex.) Knit toge- 
ther; firm (Derham). 

COOTE'XTURE. s. (from contex.) The 
disposition of parts one among others; the sys- 
tem ; the constitution (Blackmore). 

CONTIGNATION. s. (contignaiio, Lat.) 
1. A frame of beams joined together; a story 
(tFotton). 2, The act of framing or joining a 
fabrick of wood. 

VOL. III. 
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CONTIGU'ITY. s, (from contiguous.) Ac- 
tual contact (Brown. Hale), 

CON'Fl'GUOUS. a.(conliguus, Lat.) Meet- 
ing so as to touch (Newton). 

CONTrGUOUSLY. ad. (from contiguous.) 
Without any intervening spaces (Drydcn). 

CONTI'GUOUSNESS. 5. (from conti- 
guous), Close connexion ; coherence. 

CO'NTINENCE. Co'ntinency. ^.(con- 
thicntia, Latin.) J. Restraint; command of 
one’s self (Dry den). 2. Chastity in general 
(Shakspeare). 3. Forbearance of lawful 
pleasure (Grew). 4. Moderation in lawful 
pleasures (Taylor). .0. Coiiiinuity ; uninter- 
rupted course (/iy/f/fe). 

CONTINENT^ a. (confinenst I^tin.) 1. 
Chaste ; abstemious in lawful pleasures (Shak- 
speare). 2. Restrained; moderate; temper- 
ate (Shakspeare). 3. Continuous ; connected 
(Brerewood), 4. Opposing; restraining 
(Shakspeare). 

Co'ntinent. s. (conlinens, Ijatin.) In 
geography, a great extent of land, containing 
several kingdoms, nations, or states, not sepa- 
rated from one another hy seas. As the conti- 
nent of Europe, America, &c. ^ 

The same word is also sometimes applied as 
a substantive to denote that which contains 
any thing. 

To CONTrNGE. v. n. (contingo, Latin.) 
To touch; to reach ; to hapiten. 

CONTrNGENCK. Contingency, .v. 
(from contingent.) The quality of being for- 
tuitous ; accidental possibility (Brown). 

CONTrNGENT. a. (cnnlingens, Latin.) 
Fidling out by chance; accidental (South). 

Conti'ngent. s. 1. a thing in the hands 
of chance (Grew). 2. A propohinn that fulls 
to any person upon a division. 

Contingent, a term of relation for the* 
quota that fails to aiw person u{)on a division, 
'rhuscach nrince in Germany, in time of war, 
is to fiirnisn so many men, so much money 
and ammunition for his contingent. 

Contingent use, in law, an use limited 
in a conveyance of lands which may or may 
not happen to vest, according to the contingency 
mentioned in the limitation of the use. And a 
contingent remainder is, when an estate is li- 
mited to take place at a time to come, on an un- 
certain event. 

Contingent legacy, is a legacy which 
may, or may not happen. If a legacy be left 
to one when he shall attain, or if he shall attain 
the age of twenty-one years, this is a contingent 
legacy, and if the legatee die before that time, 
the legacy shall not vest. But a legacy to one 
to be paid when he attains the age of twonry- 
one years is a vested legacy ; an interest which 
commences in pr mentis although it be sotven- 
dum in Juturo : and if the legatee die t^fore 
that age, his representatives shall receive it out 
of the testator’s personal estate, at the same 
time that it would have becouie payable in case 
the legatee had lived. 

CCiNTl'NCiENTLY. ad. AccideuuHy; 
without any setiltd rule (Woodward). 
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(X)NTrNGENTNESS. s. AccidenUtlncssj 

fortuilousiicss. , 

CC^NTl'NUAL. a. {continmst Latin.) 1. 
Incessant; proceeding without interruption 
(Pope). 2. (In law.) A continual claim is 
made from time to trmc, within every year and 
day (Cowley). 

Continual pkoPorttonals, are a sc- 
ries of three or more quantities compared ki- 
gether^ so that the ratio is the same between 
every two adjacent terms, viz. between the Jst 
and 2d, the 'Jd and Jd, the 3d and 4th, &c. 

CXINITNUALLY. ad. I. Without jpause j 
without interruption (Bacon). 2. Without 
ceasing ( Beni ley ) . 

CON'J’rXUANCE. $. ({mxiconihine). I. 
Sueccs.sion uninterrupted (Addison). 2. Per- 
manence in one slate (South). .3. Abode in a 
place. 4. Duration; lastingness (////item'd) .r 
5. Perseverance (Romans). 

Continuance, in law, is the continuing 
of a cause in court by an entry made fm that 
purpose upon the records there 

Continuance of a writ or action, 
is its continuing in force from cne term to an- 
other, where tlie sheriff has not rcturnril a 
former writ issued out in the same action. 
With respect to contiiiuanrc , the court of 
king's bench is not to enter them on the roll 
fill after issue or deiiutrrer, and then they enter 
the continuance of all on the back before j^uclg- 
ment. 

CONTlNUANDf), a term used in a spe- 
cial declaration of tres|)ass, where the plaintiff 
would recover damages for several trespasses in 
one and the same action* To avoid imiliipli- 
city of suitsy a person may in one .action of 
trespass recover damages for many treqmscs 
toinmitteil, by laying Uie same to be done with 
a continuando. 

CONTVNUATE. a. (continmlus, Ijatiu*) 
1. linnvzdialely united (Hooker). 2. Uninter- 
tupted; unbroken (Shakspeare). 

CONTPNUATKLY . ad. With continuity; 
without interruption (JVilkins). 

CONTINUATION, r. (from contimate.) 
Protraction, or succession uninterrupted 
(Jiii.y). 

CONTI'NUaTIVE. 9. (from conlimiate.) 
An expression noting riermanence or duration 
(fFalti). 

CONTINUATOR. 9. (from continuale.y 
Me that continues or keeps up the scries of suc- 
cession (Brown). 

To CONTINUE. i»,n, (co^itinuer, French.) 
1. To remain in the same state (Milton). 2. 
To last ; to be duraolc (Brown), 3. To perse- 
vere (Milton) . 

To CoNTrNUE. r. «. 1. To protract, or 
hold without interruption (Pope). 2, To unite 
without a chasm, or mtervening substanca 

■ CONtlNUED QUANTITY, or body, 
is that whoM parte are joined and united toee. 
ther. 

CovTiirvfeD >ROPORTiO!r, is that in 
>hich tlwoonseqnentof the, first r^tia is the 
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same with the antecedent of the second ; as iii 
tliese, 3 : 6 : : 0 : 12, 

CONTENUEDLY. ad. (from continued.) 
Without interruption ; without ceasing (Nor .) . 

CON'ri'NUEH. f. (from continue.) That 
which has the power of |)crscvcraucc (Shak^ 
spear e), 

COXTINU'ITY. 9. (eontinuilasy I^t.) 
Connexion tin interrupted > cohesion ; close 
tnuoii (Bacon). 

C'oNTiNUiTy (lauw of), is that by which 
variable rjiiantities passing from one magnitude, 
to another, pass through all the interniediatc 
magnitudes, without ever passing over any oi» 
them abruptly. Many philosophers and meta- 
physicians have asserted' the probable confor- 
inify of natural operations to this law; bnt^ 
father lloscovich goes farther, and proves tliat 
the law is universal. Thus we sec that the 
distances of two bodies can never be changi*(( 
without their passing through all the mtcriiic- 
diatc di.stanrcs. W c sec the planets move each 
with different velocities and direetions in the 
several parts of its orbitt; but still observing 
the law c*f contiiiuif). In heavy bodies pro- 
jected the velocity increa.ses and decreases 
through all the intermediate velocities; and the 
fame happens with regjird to electricity and 
inagnetisiii. No body Ijccomcs more or less 
fknse without parsing through the intermediate 
densities. The light of the day increases in 
the morning and decreases at night, tlirough all 
the intermediate possible degrees. And thus, 
if we. go through nature, \vc shall, ii all things 
be riglnly contemplated, see the latv of conti- 
miUy strictly to take place. We sometimes, it is 
true, make abrupt transitions in our minds; as 
when wc compare the length of one day with 
that of another i in mediately following, and 
say that the latter is two or three minutss longer 
or shorter than the former, passing all at once, 
in the common way of speaking, completely 
round the globe ; but if we consider the several 
iotervening longitudes, we shall find days of all 
the intermediate lengths. Sonictiines also we 
confound a quick motion with «an instantuneous 
one : thus vre are apt to imagine that a ball i.s 
thrown abnq)rly out of a gun when fired ; but, 
in truth, some space of time is required for the 
gradual inflammation of the powder, the rare- 
faction of the air, and the communication of 
motion to the hall. In like manner all the* 
other apparent objection<* to the law may be sa^ 
ti^factorily solved. 

But however forcible this •argument from in- 
duction may be, Boscovich goes still farUier,^ 
and ipaintains that a breach of this law, in the 
^per cases, is ineta physical W impossible. 
This argument he draw»from the very nature 
of continuity. It is essential to continuity that, 
where one part of the thing continued ends and 
another part begins, the limit wiH be common ‘ 
to both. 'Unw, w^n a geometrical line is di- 
vided into two, an Indivisible point is the com**, 
mon limit of both : thu.s time is continued ; 
and therefore where one hour ends, another 
begins, an4 tli^ coguuon toU 1 %' 
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ftn indivisible instanti Now» as all variations 
in variable quantities are accomplished in time, 
they all partake of its continuity ; and hence 
none of them can hasten by an abrupt tran* 
sition from one magnitude to another, without 
passing through the intermediate magnitudes. 
As we cannot pass from the sixth hour to the 
ninth without passing through the seventh 
and eighth ; because, if we did, there would 
be a common limit between the sixth hour 
and the ninth, which is impossible ; so like- 
wise you cannot gd from the distance (3 to tlie 
distance 9 without passing through the dis- 
tances 7 and 8 ; because, if you did, in the in- 
stant of passage yon \voiilu be both at the 
distance u and at the distance 9, which is im- 
possible. In like manner, a body that is con- 
densed or rarefied'eannot pass from the density 
iS to the density 9, or vice versa, without pass- 
ing through the densities 7 and 8 ) because, in 
the abrupt passage, there w^ould be two den- 
sities, 6 and 9, in the same instant. Tlie body 
must pass through all the intermediate den- 
sities. This it may do quickly or slowly, but 
still it iiiust evidently na»;s thfougli them all. 
The like may be said of all variable qiiaiitilics; 
ahd tlicnee we may conclude that the law of 
continuity is universal. 

Still, however, this law is subject to dif** 
Acuities: for, rigorously taken, it supposes 
actual, and yet iniinitely small changes, which 
some philosophers will not assent to ; and, if 
wc suppose Ciiuiigcs only imperceptible to our 
senses, but finite, the law of continuity is no 
less violated than if the universe were to be 
suddenly destroyed: as M. Maupertuis ob- 
served, "Mem. dc TAcad. dc Berlin, torn. it. 
pa. 284. 

CONTI'XUOUS. 0, (con/iftuus, Latin.) 
Joined' together without the intervention!, of 
any mace (AW/on). 

tONTOPiliCT/K, (xwTOf, pole, and spixto;, 
compact,) in antiquity, a sort of artists who 
supported a pole on their foreheads so firmly, 
that boys could play, dance, and wrestle to- 
gether on it. 

^ ^ 7 o CONTO'RT. t’. 0. (contorius, Latin.) 
To twist; to writhe (/ffly). 

C'ONTORTiE, in botany (jcontorqnco, to 
twist together). The twenty-iiiiuh onler in 
the fragments of a natural method, in the Phi- 
losophia Hotanica, and the thirtieth of the na- 
tural orders in the Genera Plantaruin. 

CONTORTRO. In botany, applied to the 
enrol and pericarp. A contorted torol has the 
edge of one petal lying over the next, in an 
oblique direction ; as in vinca. A contorted 
pericarp is that, which has the apex in a dif- 
ferent line from the base. It i sncarly s} uony- 
nioiis with twisted, 

CONTCyilTION . s, (from contorL) Twist ; 
wry motion^ flexure (Boy). 

CoiTT&iLTiov, in medicine, has many 
significations. 1. It denotes the. iliac passion. 
2. An incomplete dislocation, when a hone is 
in part, but not entirely, forced from its arti- 
culation. 3. A dislocation of the vertebtoe of 
il)e b^ck sideways, or a crookedness of these 
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irerlebrap. And, 4. A disorder of the head, in 
which it is drawn towards one side, cither by 
a spasmodic contraction of the muscles on 
the same side, or a palsy of the antagonist 
muscles on the othen 

CONTORTUPLICATE. In botany. ScO 
WrIthed. 

CONTO'UR. s. (French.) The outline; 
the line by which any figure is defined or ter- 
minated. 

CONTOURNlATEDj a term applied by 
antiquaries to medaLs^ the edges of which ap- 
pear as if turned in a lathe, having a broad 
rising rim on each side. 

CCyMTRA. A I.Atin preposition, used in 
composition, which signifies atrartisi. 

C(yNTRABAND. a. {contrahando, Ital.) 
Prohibited; illegal; unlawful (Drydcn). 

To Co^NTtt AnANL). V. a. (froiu tlie adjec- 
tive.) To import goods prohibited. 

Co^NTRADAM), in commerce, a prohibit- 
ed commodity or merchandise bought or sold, 
imported or exported, in prejudice to the laws 
anil ordinances of a state, or the public prohi- 
bitions of I he sovereign. Contraband goods arc 
not only liable to confiscation themselves, but 
also subject all other merchandise found with 
them in the same box, bale, or parcel, togethef 
with the horses, waggons, Ike. which conduct 
them. There arc contrabands likewise, which, 
besides the forfeiture of the goods, arc attended 
with several penalties and disabilities. 

The principal goods prohibited to be im- 
ported into Great Britain, are *alnmo(le$ and 
lustrings, except in the port of London, and 
by licence; ^ammunition, without licence from 
tAe king; ♦arms, without licence from the 
king ; * bits for bridles ; * popish books ; brandy 
or mm, in casks less than (30 gallons, or in ship:! 
less than lf> tons burden ; * buttons of all sorts; 
printed, painted,, stained, or dyed calicoes; 
cards for wool, and ])laying cards ; ♦ chocolate 
ready made, or cocoa paste ; cinnamon, without 
licence, except from India; ♦w'oolleii cloths; 
♦dice; leather gloves ; l^ast India, Persia, and 
Cliina wrought silks, Bengals, stufl's mixed 
with silk, or nerba, except into the port of Lon- 
don, and under special regulatlous ; ♦ fringes of 
silk or thread; gold or silver thread, lace, 
fringe, or other works made thereof; *malt 
from beyond sea; ♦.salt in ships under twenty 
tons, or not in bulk ; •silk embroidered, twined 
silk ; •svrought silk mixed with gold, silver, or 
other materials ; ♦tea, except by the India com- 
pany i tobacco niantifactured ; ♦utensils of war, 
witnout licence from the king ; ♦ cut whale- 
bone. 

Goods prohibited to be exported are, boxes, 
cases, or dial-plates, for clocks and watches, 
without the movement and makers* nnnaes ; 
bullion, without proper certificates, fire. ; frames 
for stockings; metal not of British orc». ex- 
cept copper-bars ; ^voOl ; scouring and fuller’s 
Clav ; sheep and sheepskins with the wool ; 
tallow ; utensils used in the silk and woollen 
manufactory ; white ashes, 8:c. 

N. B. Such goods in the preceding list as 
have an asterisk prefixed before them, besides 
DD 38 
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the foifciLiire in common with the rest, are at- 
teiidecl witii several penulticst {Gr€Qory*:t Cy^ 
do.)* 

To CONTRA'CT. v. a, (contractus, Lat.) 

I . lb draw together into less compass. 2. To 
lessen ; to make less ample (G. of T.) 3. To 
<lraw the parts of any thing together (Milton). 
4. To make a bargain (Dry den), b. To be- 
troth; to alliance (Taller). 0‘. To procure; 
to bring; to incur; to draw; to got (King 
Charles). 7- To shorten ; to abridge. 

Contra'ct. v.a. 1. To shrink up ; 
to grow short (Arbulhnol). 2. To bargain: 
ds, to contract j^>r a quantity of provisions. 

Contra'ct. par/, a. (from the verb.) Af- 
fianced ; contracted (Shakspeare). 

Co'ntract. i. 1. A bargain ; n compact 
(Temple). 2. An act whereby a man and 
woman are betrothed to one aiiotlier (Shak^ 
spear e). 3. A writing in which the terms of 
a bargain are included. 

CONTRACTED VEIN, in hydraulics 
(vena contract a of Newton), a name given to 
the contrai iioii wliich has been observed in a 
streain of llnid issuing from an aperture. Sec 
Hydraulics. 

('oN,TRACTED PANICLE. In botanv, 
close and narrow, so as very much to resemble 
a spike. As in festuca calvcina. 

t:ONTRA'CTli:DNESS. s. (from fow/rac/- 
ed.) The slate of lieing contracted ; contraction. 

CONI RACTIBi'LrrY. (from contract 
tible.) Possibility of being contracted (Ar- 
bnthfwt). 

CONTRA'CTIBLE. a. (from conlratl.) 
Capable of contraction (Arbnlhnol.) 

CONTRA'C'l’IBLKNKSS. f. (from m/- 
Iractihle.) 'fhe oiialiw of sullcring contrartion. 

CONTRA'CTILE. a. (from contract.) 
ITaxiwg the power of shortening itself (Ar- 
I'ulhnot). 

CONTRA'CTILIIT. llie opjwsite of ex- 
pansive clasiiciiy. A pro))crty in bodies, tlie 
etfect of tile conesive power, by which their 
particles resume their former projiiiujiiity when 
the force ceases which was applied to separate 
them. 

CONTRA'f’TlON. s. (contraction Latin.) 

1. The act of contracting or shortening (Pope). 

2. 'rite act of shrinking or shrivelling (^4r- 
luihnot). 3. 'Die state of being contracted, 
or drawn into a narrow compass \Kvwion). 4. 
(In grammar.) 'ihe reduction of two vowels 
or syllables to one. o. Abhrevialion : as, the 
rvriiitig is full o/‘contiactioiH. 

Co MTU ACT I o N . (coM/r«c7ir/, from contralto, 
to draw together) . Comractura. A rigid con- 
tnic'tion of the joints It is a gtiuw of disease 
ill the class locales, and order dyscincsix of 
Cullen. The species arc, 1. Contractiira ah 
iiiflamiiiatione, when it arises from inflaiuiiia- 
tion. 2. Contrnetiira a spasnio, called also 
tonic spasm (an absurd but common term), and 
cramp, when it dc,pends upon spsiu. 3. Con- 
iractura ab antagonist's panditicos, from the 
antagonist muscles losing their action. 4. Con- 
trartura ab acrinionia irritante, which is in- 
dwiced by some irrilatiiig cause. r>. Contrac- 
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lura articularis, originating from a disease of 
the joint. 

Contraction, in physics, the diminish- 
ing the extent or dimensions of a body, or the 
causing its parts to approach nearer to e^h 
other, in which sense it stands opposed to dila- 
tation or expansion. SeeExPANSjoN. • 

Water and all aijueous fluids are gradually 
contracted by a diminution of temperature, 
until they arrive at a certain point, which is 
about 8^ above the freezing [loiiit ; but below 
that point they begin to expand^ and continue 
to do so accorcling us the temperature is lower- 
ed. Similar cftects have been observed with 
regard to some metals. Speaking of contrac- 
tion, a remarkable phenomenon, of consider- 
able importance in manufactures, obtrudes it- 
self on our notice. It is the hardness which 
certain bodies acquire in consequence of a sud- 
den contraction, and this is prticidarly the 
case with glass and some of the metals. Thus, 
glass vessels, suddenly cooled after ha\ ing been 
formed, are so very brittle that they hardly 
l)car to be touched with any hard body. The 
cause of this etrect is. thus properly explained 
by Dr. Young. ** When glass in fusion is 
vciy suddenly cooled, its external {xirts become 
solid first, and determine the magnitude of the 
whole piece, while it still remains fluid w'illiin. 
The internal part, as it cools, is disjxised to 
contract still further, but its contraction is pre- 
vented by the resistance of the external parts, 
which form an arch or vault round it, so that 
the whole is left in a state of constraint ; and 
as soou as the equilibrium is disturbed in any 
one part, tlie whole aggregate is destroyed, 
llcncc it becomes necessary to anneal all glass, 
by placing it in an oven, where it is left to cool 
slowly ; tor, without this precaution, a very 
slight cause wuiilii destroy it. The Bologna 
jars^ sometimes called proofs, are small thick 
vessels made for the purpose of exhibiting this 
effect ; they are UMially destroyed by the im- 
pulse of a small und bharp body ; for instance, 
a single grain of sand, dropped into llictn, and 
a small b'oily appears to be often more effectual 
than a i.irgcr one ; |)erhai).s because the larger 
one is more liable to strike the glass with an 
obtuse part of its surface.'* (Rees*s Cyclo.). 
On this subject see also Dalton's Chemistry. 

CONTllA'CTOR. (from contract.) One 
of the parties to a contract or bargain (Taylor). 

7b(X)NTRADrCT. v. a. (contradico, Lat.) 
l.To oppose vcrhully (Dry den). 2. Tube 
conlrarv to ; to repugn (Hooker). 

('OXTR.ADI'CTEtt. s. (from contradict.) 
One that contradicts; anopposer (Swift). 

CONl'RADrCTlON. s. (from contra^ 
diet.) 1 . Verbal op|)OsitIon ; controversial as- 
sertion (Milton). 2. Opposition (Hebrews). 

3. InconsistciK^ ; incongruity (South). 4. 
C'ontrarietv, in thouglit or effect (Sidneu). 

CONTftADPCTlOUS. c/. (from contra^ 
diet.) 1 . Fill^ with contradiction; incon- 
sistent. 2. Inclined tocontradict : given to cavil. 

. CONTRADPCrriOUSNKSs!s. 1. Incon- 

sUlcncy ; contrariety to itself (Norns). S, Dis- 
position to cavil j disputatious temper. 
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COMHADI'CTORILY. ad. Inconsist- 
ently with himself; oppobilcly to others 
{Brown). 

CONTRADI'CTOllY. a, {contradictor 
rius, I^tin.) Opposite to: inconsistent with 
{South). 

Contradictory propositions^ arc 

S ites, one of which imports a mere ami 
I denial of the other. Scemin;; contra- 
dictories are, when the members of a ^riod 
quite disagree in appearance and soiincl, but 
{perfectly agree and are consistent in sense ; thus, 
Shakspeare says, 

Cow«irds die many times before their death: 
The valiant never taste of death but once.” 

CONlIlADlSTrNCTION. j. Distinc- 
tion by opposite qualities {Glanvillc), 

To CONTllADISTPNGUISH. o. a. (ren- 
ira aud distinguish.) To distinguish by oppo- 
site qualities (Loch). 

CONTUAFI'SSimE. s. (contra and 
siirc.) A crack of the skull where the blow 
was inflicted, is called fissure ; but in the con- 
trary part, contra fissure (IViscman). 

C'ONTRA-IIARMONICAL PROPOR- 
TION, that relation of tlirce terms, wherein 
the difiercncc of the first and second is to the 
fUflcrence of the second and third, as the third 
is to the first. 

To CONTRAraniCATE. v. «. (contra 
and indko, Lut.) To point out some peculiar 
symptom, contrary to tlic general tenour of the 
malady (Harveif). 

CONTRAINDICA'TION.(fo;i/rfl.f«d7Va- 

iio, from contra, against, and indko, to show). 
A symptom attending a disease, which forbids 
the exhibition of u remedy that would other- 
wise be empim-cd. 

CONTRALTO. (ludian.) In music, the 
counter-tenor. 

CONTRAMURE. s. (cojitremurc, Fr.) 
All out-wall built about the main wall of a 
city. 

CXINTRANITKNCY. ,r. (contra and ni- 
trns, Latin.) Reacliuii ; a resistciicy against 
pressure. 

CONTRAPOSITION, .v. (contra and po- 
sition.) A placing over against. 

CONTRAUEGULA'RITY. (contra and 
regutarity.) ('nnirariety to rule (Norris.) 

(X)NTRA'RIANT. a. (contrariani, Fr.) 
Inconsistent ; contradictory (Aytiffe). 

CO'NTR ARIES, s. (from contrary.) In 
logick, propositions which destroy each other. 

CO^^TRARl'ETY. s. (from contrarictasf 
J^tin.) 1. Repugnance; opposition (fVotr 
ton). 2 Inconsistency; miality or |K)sition 
destructive of its opposite (Shakspeare). 

CONTRA'RILY. fld. (from c»M/rnri/.) 1. 
In a manner contrary (Ray). 2. Diilerent 
wavs ; ill different directions. 

CONTRA'RINESS. s. (from contrary.) 
Contrariety; opposition. 

CONTRA'llIOUS. a. (from contrary.) 
Opposite ; repugnant (Milton). 

CONTRAIUOUSLY. ad. Oppositely 
(Shahpearc), 
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CONTRA'RIWISE. ad. l. Conversely 
{Bacon). 2. Oppositely {Baleish), 
(JO'NTRARY. fl. (coN/rarm, I^tin.) 1. 
Opjxislte; contradictory (Docks). 2. Incon- 
sistent; disagreeing (7 «7/«/Atf«). 3. Adicrse; 
in an opposite direction (Matt.) 

Co'n t r a r y . jf . ( from the adjective. ) 1 . 
A thing of opposite qualities (Cowley). 2. A 
projiosittou'contrary U) some other ; a fact con- 
trary to the allegation (Locke). '3. On the 
Contrary. In opposition; on the other 
side (Swifil). 4. To the Contrary. To a 
contrary purpose ; to an opinisitc intent (Slilr 
Unmeet). 

To Co^ntrarv. V. a. (conirarier, Fr.) To 
oppose; to thwart; to contradict (Latimer). 

CO'NTRaST. s. (contrastCf French.) Op- 
position and dissimilitude of figure^;, by wliicli 
one contributes to the visibility or effect of an- 
other. 

Contrast, in painting and sculpture, ex- 
presses an opposition or diirerciice of position, 
attitude, &c. of two or more figures, contrivecl 
to make a variety in a painting, &c. as where 
in a groupe of three figures, one is shown 
before, another behind, and another side-ways, 
they are said to be in contrast. The contrast 
is not only to be observed in the position of 
figures, but also in that of the several ineiiibers 
of the same figure : thus, if the right arm ad- 
vance farthest, the right leg is to be hinder- 
most ; if the eye be directed one way, the arm 
is to go the contrary way, &c. The contrast 
must be pursued even in the drapery. 

7bCoNTRA'sT. V. a. (from the noun.) ]. 
To place ill opposition. 2. To show another 
figure to nd^'antage (Dry den). 

CONTRATE-WllEKL, in watch-work, 
that next to the crown, the teeth and hoop of 
which lie contrary to those of the other wheels, 
whence it takes its name. 

CONTRA VALLATION. .r. (contra and 
vatlo, Latin.) The fortification thrown up, to 
binder the sallies of the garrison (kVatls). 

To CONTRA VE'NE. v. a. (contra and 
renio, Latin.) To oppose; to obstruct; to 
bafllc. 

CONTRAVE'NER. s. (kom contravene.) 
He who opiHiscs another. 

CONTRAVENTION, s. (French.) Op- 
position (Swift). 

Contravention, in Itiw, a man's failing 
to discharge his word, obligation, duty, or the 
laws or customs of the place. 

C0NTR.\YERVA. A term of Spanish 
origin, and derived from contra^ against ; aud 
yervOf a herb or plant ; the Spaniards often 
exchanging the Latin h fury, as again in yedra 
for hedera, ivy ; in the same manner as they 
exchange the l^tln /for h, writing hermoso 
for formosusf higo for Jieus. An antagonist 
herb, an antidote to |X)ison. The oflicinal 
part of this plant is the root, which is obUiin- 
cd from various species of dorsteiiia, especially 
the dorstenia contrayerva, and dorstenia dra- 
hena. It has a jiccuhar kind of aromatic smell, 
and a light adstringeiit, warm, hitterlsli taste, 
aud on being long clicwcd discovers some- 
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wlint of a swtictbh sharpness. Putrid and 
nervous fevers arc the diseases in which this 
medicine was formerly used. Sec DoftSTE- 

VIA. 

CONTRAYRRVA OP HeRNAKDEL. In 
botany. See Passiflor a. 

(-ONTRE, in combination with words. 
SceCobKTER. 

CoNTRE, ill heraldry, an appellation given 
to several bearings, on account of iheir cutting 
the shield contrary and opposite way* : thus we 
meet wiili coutre-beiid, contro-clicvrou, cou- 
tre-pale, Sec. wlien there arc two ordinaries of 
the same nature opposite to each other, so as 
colour mav be opposed to metal, and metal to 
colour. " 

Co.VTRE cou. A species of fracture of 
the skull, called in l^ilin conira-Jissura, in 
which the fnieturc happens in that |)iirl of the 
bom- r)p|}n‘-iie to where tlie blow was rcecived. 

(’ONfRiiCTATION. (confrcclalio, 
Latin.) A touching nr hanclling. 

CONTRE DAT^CK, a rural dance borrow- 
•d from the French, in which the partners are 
idaced on{)o*itc to each ntlier. The usu.il name 
liy wliicn this kind of picasing exercise is dis- 
linguhlied aiiioug us is couiifru dance, 

CONTUrBUTAllY. n, '{cun and tnhn- 
tnry.) Paying tribute to the same sovereign 
{GImmtIe), 

7b CONTlirBlJTE. ». «. {conirihm. Lat.) 
To give to some common stuck ; to advance 
toward some common design {Addhou), 

To Contrj'bute. V, «. To bear a part; to 
have a share in any act or ulVcct (Pope), 

CONTOlBUYlON. j. (from contribnfe.) 
1 . The act of promoting some design in con- 
junction with other persons. 2, That which 
is given by several hands for some common 
pur|K)sc (Craunf). 3. That wliieli is paid for 
the support of an army lying in a country 
iShakspoarr). 

CONTlllBUTlONE FACII^NDA, in 
law, a writ that lies where tenants in conimon 
Are bound to do the sani'^ thing, and one or 


tow; harassed with the sense of guilt; pe- 
nitent (Iloprers). 

CONTKITENESS. 5 . (from conirite,) 
Contrition ; repentance. 

CONTRITION. *. (from row/uVe.) 1. 
The act of grinding, or rubbing to powder 
(Neivion), 2. Penitence; sorrow for sin, 
arising from the desire to please God (Spraf). 

CONTlirVABLE. a. (from confrhe,) 
Possible to be planned by the mind ; possildc 
to he invented and adjusted (JPilkins), 
CONTRrVANCE. j. ( (rom conhive,) 
The act of contriving ; excogitation ; the 
thing contrived (/riV/'bw). 2, SchtMne ; plan 

{GUnmlle), 3. A conceit; a plot; an arti- 
fice (AUerhurif), 

To CONTlirVE. r. a. (contTouver^ Fr.) 

1. To plan out; to excogitate (7y/o/^o/i). 2. 
To wear away : out of use (Spenser). 

To ('“oNTiirvE. r. a. To form or design; 
to plan ; to scheme ; to complot (Shakspeure). 
CONTRI'VEMENT. 5 . (from contfive,) 

Invent inn. 

CONTRrVER. s, (from contrive.) An 
invcnler ; n schemer (Dcntinm). 

(‘ONTHO'L. .V. I French.) 1. A 
register or account kept by another wflieer, that 
each may be exainined by the other. 2. 
Check; restraint (U'aller). 3. Power; an* 
thority ; superintendence (Shakspetue'^. 

7V) C'oNTUo'i.. V, a. (from the noun.) 1, 
To U’cp luulcr check by a counter rcckoniiir;. 

2. 'Jo govern; to restrain; to Mibjecl 

dev). '3. To overpower ; to confute t/>i/r«7/), 
CT)NTIUyLLABIJ!:. a. (iVoui control.) 
Subject to control, or commaiul ; subject to 
be overruled (South). 

CONTROLLER, orCoMPTRoi.n-.R, an 
officer appointed to control or oversee tlie ac- 
counts of other officers, and, on occasion, to 
certify whether or not things have been con- 
trolled or examined. In England we have se- 
veral officers oLthis name; controller of the 
king’s house, controller of the navy, cmitroUer 
of the customs, controller of the mint, &c. 


more of them refuse to contribute their part ; 
AS where they jointly hold a mill pro indiviso. 
And equally snare the profits of it, if the mill 
fall to decay, and one or more of the jicrsons 
refuse to contribute to its reparation, the rest 
fihall have this writ to comiiel them. 

CONTRFBUTIVE. a. (from co7itrihnti\) 
That has the povyer of promoting any purpose 
in concurrence with other motives (Decay of 

CONTRLBUTOR, s. (from contrihnlr.) 
One that bears a part in some common design 
(Shakspeare). 

CONTIU'BUTORY. fl. (hom contr'ihile.) 

• Promolinj; the «uTic end ; bringing nssirtance 
to some joint design. 

To CONTRFSTaTE. r. a. (contristo, Lit.) 
To sadden ; to make sorrowful (Bacon). * 
CONTRISTATION. s. (from coniris^ 
iate.) Sorrow ; sad.icss : not used (Bacon), 
CONTRITE, a. (contriftts^ Latin.) 1. 
Bruised 5 much worn. 2 . Worn with sor- 


Controller of the hanaprr, an officer 
that attends the lord chancellor daily, in term 
and in seal time, to take all things sealed in 
leather bugs, from the clerk of the huna]i)er; 
and to mark the number and effect thereof, 
and enter them in a kook, with all the duties 
belonging to the king and other officers for the 
same, and so charge the clerk of the banaper 
with them. 

Controller of the pipe, an officer of the 
exchequer, that makes out a summ«)us twice 
every year, to levy the farms and debts of the 
pipe. 

Controllers rfthc pelh^ two officers of 
the cxcheoucr, who are the chamberlain's 
clerks, ana keep a control of the pell of re- 
ceipt, and goings out, 

CONTRO'LLERSHIP. r. (from eonlroU 
Icr.) The office of a controller. 

CONTRaLMENT i. (Utoxxi control.) j. 
The power or act of superintending or restrain- 
ing- 2. Restraint (i>avi«). 3 . Oppositioi^ j 
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eanfiitation {Hooker), 4. Resistance; liosti- 
lity {Shakspeare), 

CONTUOVH'RSIAL. a. (from controvert 
ey,) Uelalin^; to disputes; disputations ( LocX‘c)« 
CO'NTUOVlillSY. s, {controvertia^ Lat.) 

1 . Dispute ; debate ; agitation of contrary opi- 
nions {Denham), a, A suit in law {Jjeuie~ 
ronomy), 3. A quarrel {Jeremiah), 4. Op- 
l)osittoii$ enmity {Jshtthsp'€(ir^^% 

yb CONTROVERT, y. e. {controverio, 
Ia\X\\\). To debate; to dispute any thing in 
ivritiiig {Cheytie), « 

CONTROVERTIBLE. (from conlrot 

Virt.) DUpiiiiible {Broien), 

CON'J'R(JVJ'y RT1S1\ s, (from controvert,) 
Disputant ( Tillotson), 

CDNTLMA'CIOUS. a. {coutumax, Ut.l 
Obstinate; i)ervcr.sc ; stubl>orn {Hammond,) 
C0NTU\LA'C:I0USLY. ad. Obstinately; 
stubbornly; iiiHexibly; perversely. 

CON'l^U.M A'CIO lSXKSS. s, (fromeow- 
lumacious.) Obhtinaey; j)erversencss {If'isc,), 
(’O'N'l'lJ^l ACY.y. (from contumariat Lat.) 

I. Obstinacy; perverseness; stubbornness ; in- 
Bexibility (Milton), i!. A wilful contempt 
and disobedience to any lawful summons or 
judicial order (Aylifft), 

'riic word is used in civil as well as criminal 
matters; but more rarely in the first, wherein 
the words dtjault, ami contempt, ordinarily 
Mipply its place ; the refund iiig of the charges 
of a rt'ijteutpt, judged at the hearing, is also 
the |>cnaity of contumacy. In a eriminal sense, 
the coiULiinacious is condenined, not because 
the crime is proved on him, but because he is 
absent. 

Jiy the Roman laws, there was no process in 
case of rontuinacy, during the first year of ab- 
xsence: they only look an inventory of the 
gcHKls of the fugitive, and, if he died in the 
year, he died intrgri status ; but, after the year 
\vas expired, he was deemed cidpablc. 

In England, contumacy is to be prosecuted 
to outlaw ry. — In France, all contumacies arc 
nil milled, if the accuseil make his appearance 
in five years : if he die in that time, nis rela- 
tions are permitted to purge his memory. 
CONTUMELIOUS, a, {couiumeliosus, 

J. atin.) 1. Reproachful; rude; sarcastick 
{Shakspeare). 2. Inclined to utter reproach, 
or practise insults; brutal; rude {Shakspeare). 
3. Productive of reproach ; shameful ; igno- 
minious {Decay of Piety). 

CONTUME'LIOUSLY. ad. Reproach- 
fully; contemptuously; rudely (i/oo^vr). 

CONTUMELIOUSNESS. j. (fioin ron- 
tumcUous.) Rudeness; reproach. 

CO'NTUMELY. s. {contumrlia, Latin.) 
Rudeness; contemptuousness; bitterness of 
language; reproach {Tillotson) , 

To CONTU'SE. i;. a. {contusus, Latin.) 
1. To beat together; to bruise {Baron). Q. 
To bruise the flesh without a breach of the 
continuity (Wiseman), 

CONTU'SION. (from con/usfo, Latin.) 
1, The JSQt of beating or bruising. S. The 
ftate of being beaten or bruised (Boyle). 3. 
A bruise. SeeSyRGEAY. 
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CONTY, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of the Somme, and chief place of a can- 
ton, in the district of Amiens, on the Sellc ; 
four leagues S. Amiens. 

CON VALE'SCENCE. Convale'scen- 
cir. s. (from convaleseo^ Latin.) Renewal 
of health; rcc^wcry from a disease {Clarendon). 

C0NVALE'S(:ENT. «. {eonoalescens, 
Latin.) Recovering; returning to a stale of 
health. 

CONVALL, Lily, in botany. See Cok- 

VAr.I,ARIA. 

CON V Al <LAR[ A. In botany, a genus of 
the class hexaudria, order nioiiogynia. ('orol 
six-clcft ; calyx-lcss ; stigma three-sided ; berry 
superior, ihrec-celled, sjiottod before it is ripe. 
Eleven species, scattered over the globe ; of 
which several are natives of England. They 
may be sub-divided into plants, 

A. with enrols campanidatc, and called lily of 
the valley. 

B. corols funnel- form; called Solomon’s 
scab 

C. corols wheel-shaped. 

The elegance of these plants is well known, 
as also the case with which they may be pro- 
txigatcrl by their creeping roots. See Nat. 
llist. PI. LXX. 

CON VE'N ABLE. a. {coneenahle, Fr.) 

1. C'ousistent with; agreeable to {Spenser), U, 
That may be convened. 

ToCONVK^NE. V. n. {convenio, Ijuin.) 

1. To come together; to associate {Boyle), a. 
To assemble for any publick purpose {Locke), 

To Co N V f/n V, u, 1 . To call togrlher ; 
to assemble; to convoke {Clarendon). S, To 
summon judicially {Aytiffe), 
CONVE'NIENCE. Convr'niency. j, 
{convenienlia, Latin.) 1. Fitness; pro- 
priety {Hooker), 2. Commodiousness; ease 
{Calamy), 3. Cause of ease; accoinmo- 
datiun {Dry den). 4. Fitness of lime or place 
{Shakspeare) , 

CONVENIENT, a. {conveniens, Latin.) 
Fit; suitable; proper; well adapted {TiUutson), 

CONVENIENTLY, ad, 1. Cominodi- 
ously; without difiiculty {Shakspeare), 2. 
Fitly {irUkins) 

C;ONVJiN'l\ a monastery of relimous, of 
either sex. The word conics from the Latin 
conventus, meeting ; of convenire, to come to- 
gether. 

To Conve'nt. V, a. {convenio, Latin.) To 
call before a judge or judical ure {Shakspeatc), 

CONVENTICLE, a diminutive of con- 
vent ; denoting properly a cabal, or secret as- 
sembly, of a pan ot the monks of a convent, 
to maKC a brigue or party in the election of an 
abbot. From the ill use of these assemblies 
the word is come into disrepute; and now 
stands fur any mischievous, seditious, or irre- 
gular assembly. The term conventicle is said, 
by some, to have been first applied in England 
to the schools of Wicklifie; and has been since 
used to signify the religious assemblies of all in 
this country who do not conform jlo the esta- 
blished doctrine and worship of the church, of 
England. 
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By 22 Cur. TI. cap. 1, it is. enacted, that if 
any persons of the a^ of 1(3 years, subjects of 
this kin^oni, shall be present at any conven- 
ticle, where there are five or more abemblcd, 
they shall be fined five shillings for the first of- 
fence, and ten shillings for the second? and 
persons preaching incur a penalty of twenty 
pounds. Also suffering a meeting to be held 
in a house, &c. is liable to twenty pounds 
penalty. Justices of the peace have power to 
enter such houses, and seize persons assembled, 
&c. and if thev neglect their duty they shall 
forfeit otic himefred pounds. And if any con- 
stable, &c. know of such meetings, and do 
not inform a justice of peace, or chief magis- 
trate, &c. he shall forfeit five ]X)unds. But 
the 1st Will, and Mary, cap. 18, ordains, that 
protesla nt dissenters snail be exempt from pe- 
nalties ; though if they meet in a house with 
the doors locked, barred, or bolted, such dis- 
senters shall have no benefit from the act. 
Officers of the government, &c. present at any 
conventicle, at which there shall be ten per- 
sons, if the royal family be not prayed for in 
express words, shall forfeit forty pounds, and 
be disabled. Stat. 10 Anne, cap. 2. Sec Non- 
coNroRMisT, and Toleration. 

(X)NVK'NT1CLER, s. (from conventicle,) 
One that su|i|)orts or frequents private and un- 
lawful assemblies {Drtiden), 

CONVENTION, a treaty, contract, or 
agreement between two or more parties, 
(’onventioii is also a name given to an 
extraordinary assembly of parliament, or the 
estates of the real in, held without the king*s 
writ. Of this kind w;is the convention par- 
liament which restored Charles II. This par- 
liament met above a month before his return, 
and sat full seven months after his restoration, 
and enacted several laws still in force, which 
were confirmed by stat. 13 Car. II. c. 7. and 
c. 14. Such also was the convention of estates 
in 1(588, who, upon the retreat of king James 
II. came to a conclusion that he had alulicated 
the throne, and that the right of succession de- 
volved to king Willioni and queen Maryj 
whereupon their assemhly expired as a con- 
vention. and was convened into a parliament. 

C'ONVb/NTlONAL. a. (from convention.') 
Stipulated ; agreed on by compact {Hale). 

CONVE'NTIONAKY. a, (from convene 
finn.) Acting upon contract ; settled by stipu- 
lation {Carr7v). 

CONVK'NTUAl.. a. (convenfuel, Fr.) 
Belonging to a convent ; monastick (Aifliffc), 

• CoNVfc'NTUAL. s. (from convenl) A 
m^nk^ a nun; one that lives in a convent 
(Shakspeftre). 

' To CONVE'IIGE. v, n. (convrrfro, I.atin.) 
To tend to one iioint from different places 
(Newton), 

CONVE'RGENT. CoNvE'RciNG. «. 
(from converge,) Tending to one point from 
different places. 

‘ Con V KARGIN G. (t'onnivens,) In liotany. 
Applied to the corul, when the'tips of the petals 
meet so as to close the flower, a.<i in trollins : 
to anthers, approaching or iocliciiig toyvards 
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each other, as in the class didynamia : to the 
sleep of plants', when two opposite Iwes are 
so closely applied to each other by their upper 
surfaces, as to seem one leaf. 

Converging series, in mathematics, 
series whose terms decrease the farther they 
proceed. 

Converging rays, in optics, those rays 
that, issuing from divers points of an object, 
incline towards another, till at last they meet 
and cross, and then become diveiging rays. 
See Optics. • 

CONVE'RSABLE. a, (from converse,) 
Qualified for conversation; fit for company 
(Addison). 

CONVE'RSABLENESS. s. (from con- 
versable,) The quality of being a pleasing 
companion ; fluency of talk. 

CONVE'RSABLY. ad. (from conversable.) 
In a conversable manner. 

CONVE'RSANT. a, (conversant, Fr.) 
1. Acquainted with; familiar (Hooker). 2. 
Having intercourse with any (Joshua). 3 
Relating to; concerning (Addison), 
CONVERSATION* s. (coyiversatio, Lat.) 

1. Familiar discourse ; chat ; easy talk (Swift), 

2. A particular act of discoursing upon any 
subject. 3. Commerce ; intercourse • fami- 
liarity (Dryden). 4. Behaviour; manner of 
acting in common life (Pr^fr). 6. Practical 
habit!) ; knowledge by long acquaintance 
(IFoodwnrd), 

CONVE'USATIVR. e. (from convtrse,) 
Relating to puhlick life ; not contemplative. 

To CONvEllSE. V. w. (rouverser, Fr.) 
1. To cohabit with ; to hold intereon^c with ; 
to be a companion to (Locke), 2. 'Fo be ac- 
ouainted with (S/iakspeare) . 3. To convey 
tne thoughts reciprocally in talk (Milton). 4. 
To discourse familiarly upon any subject. 5. 
To have commerce with a different sex. 

Co'n verse. 5, (from the verb.) ]. Con- 
versation; manner of discoursing in familiar 
life (Pope), 2. Arq uain lance ; cohabitation; 
fatniliariiy (Glanvillc). 

Converse, in niathcmitics. One propo- 
sition is culled the converse of another, when, 
after a conclusion is drawn from something 
supposed in the converse projiositiun, that con- 
clusion is supposcfl ; and then, that which in 
the other was supposed, is now drawn as a 
conclusion from it : thus, when two sides of a 
triangle arc equal, the angles under these 
sides are equal; and, on the converse, if 
these angles are equal, the two sides are equal. 

Converse propositions are not necessarily 
true, but require a demonstration ; and Euclid 
always demonstrates such as he has occasion 
for. An instance or two will show this. If 
two right lined figures are so exactly of a aize 
and form (both respecting their sides and an- 
gles) that being laid one on the other, their 
M)undary lines do exactly coincide and agree ; 
then no one doubts that tiiese figures are equal. 
Now try the converse. If two right lined 
figures are equal, then if they be laid the one on 
the other, their boundary lines exactly coincide 
and agree. It is manifest that .this proposiiioDi 
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though the convert of the former^ is by no 
means true. A trianp;1e and a square may 
have eoual areas ; but it is imp^ible the sides 
of the former can all coincide with those of the 
latter. Again, if two triangles have their sides 
respectivdy equal, their angles will also be re* 
spectively equal, by Kuc. i. 8. But, if two 
triangles have their angles respectively equal, it 
does not follow that tTie sides will be resiicc- 
tlvcly equal : this may or may not be true, ac- 
cording to circumstances. Converse propo- 
sitions, therefore, need a proof, notwithstand- 
ing this has been termed superfluous and im- 
pertinent by Emerson and some others. 

CONVEllSELY. ad. (from converse.) 
With change of order; reciprocally. 

CONVE'RSION. s. (conversio, Latin.) 1. 
Change from one state into another ; transmu- 
tation (Arbnihnoi), 3. Change from repro- 
bation to grace. 3. Change from one religion 
to another {Acis). 4. The interchange of 
terms in an argument: as, no virtue is vice, no 
vice is virtue. 

Conversion, in a moral sense, a return 
from evil to good ; resuliing from a sense, 
either of the natural deformity of the. one, and 
amiableiiess of the other ; or of the advantages 
and disadvantages that spring from the one, and 
the other, respectively. 

Or, it is a change of the heart, with regard 
to the morals, iiassions, desires, and pursuits ; 
and of the mimi, with regard to the sentiments, 
&c. produced by a suitable knowledge of Jesus 
Christ as a Saviour. See Regeneration. 

The conversion of St. Paul, considered as an 
argument for the truth of Christianity, is the 
subject of a veiy able treatise by lord Lyt- 
tlelon. 

Whether the mind be entirely passive in the 
first moment of its conversion, or whether there 
be any co-operation of our own together with 
the influences of divine grace upon our heart, 
is a question which has oecn very much dis- 
puted. It chiefly depends uuon what is meant 
by conversion : if a man is tnen only said to lie 
converted, when his heart is in a prevailing dc- 
Rrec really determined for the service of God 
through Christ, he is plainly active in such a 
determination, though there may have been 
some preceding scenes in which he has been 
passive, t. e. while GM has made those im- 
pressions on his mind which have led to this 
determination : and, as according to tlic na- 
tural constitution of our mind, some motives 
innst precede the volition leading towards this 
flnal (letermination, it is proper to own God as 
the first mover in this blessed work, and to ac- 
knowledge that in this sense as well as others 
“ we love him because he first loved us.” Com- 
pare 1 Cor. i. 30, 31. Psal. xcv. 7* 8- Eph* iv- 
36. Rev. iii. 20. Phil, ii, 13. Ezek. xi. IQ. 
with Ezek. xviii. 3). Deul. xxx. 0. with 
Jer. iv. 4. Acts ii. 40. 1 Tim. iv. lO. 

Conversion OP EQUATIONS, in algebra, 
is when the quantity sought, or any part or de- 
gree thereof, l^ing fractions, tlic whole is 
yeducecl 'to one common denomination, and 
iiieh omitting the denbminatorsi the equation 
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is continued in the numerators only. Thus, 


suppose a— ft 


—A — 


■{^ A multiply aU 


by d, and it will stand thus, da — dh=zaa4^ 
cc dA + db. 

Conversion of proportion, is when 
of four proportionals it is inferred that the 1st, 
is to its excess above the Sd, as the 3d, to iis 
excess above the 4th. 

Conversion (Centre of), in mechanics. 
Sec Centre op conversion. 

CONVERSIVK. a, (from converse.) Con- 
versable; sociable. 

To CONVE'RT. V. a. iconverto, I^atln.) 

1 . To change into another substance ; to trans- 
mute iHuritel). 3. To change from one reli- 
gion to another. 3. To turn from a bad to a 
good life. 4. To turn tovvanl any point 
I Brown). 5. To apply to any use ; to appro- 
priate {Arlmthnot). 

To Convk'ht. V. n. To undergp a change; 
to be transmuted {S/iakspearc). 

Co'nvkrt. s. a person converted from 
one opinion to another iSiiUingJleel). 

CONVERTER. 5. (from convert.) One 
that makes converts. 

CONVEUTIBrLlTY. * (from conrerli^ 
He.) The quality of being [Kissible to be con- 
terted. 

Convertibi'lity, in the science of what 
has been called vital tbemisiry^ is the faculty pos- 
sessed by vegetables of being converted into ani- 
mal substance, so as to aSbrd to the diflerent 
organs of the animal frame the basis of homoge- 
neous nutriment and support, or vice vena, the 
faculty possessed by animal matter of being re- 
stored to a vegetable nature so as to aflbrd to vc- 
geublcs a similar mean of augmentation and 
growth. We have already hinted at this power 
under the articles Assimilation, andANiMA- 
LizATiON ; but wc hiive reserved ourselves to the 
present article to enter upon the subject in 
detail. 

Convertibility, in this sense, is a very import- 
ant branch of natural philosophy, and it has of 
late been treated in a very scientific manner by Mr. 
Good, in the course of his ** Anniversary oration 
delivered March 8, i8o8, before the Medical So- 
ciety of Lmidon,on the general structure and phy- 
siology of plants compared with those of animals.’* 
In this elalmrate work, the learned author first of 
all examines the general structure of the vegetable 
system ; he then proceeds to point out its resem- 
blance to the animal frame, and closes with va- 
rious striking and original observations on the 
mutual convertibility of their organic elements. 
He commences with noticing the seed of the 
plant, which he denominates its egg ; examines 
the structure and component parts of this vege- 
table egg, in what manner the root issues from 
one part of its central organ or corclc, and tlic 
trunk from another part— the structure of these 
derived organs respectively, and the means by 
which in several plants the one may be made in- 
terchangeably to assume the functions of the 
other ; lie unfolds the difiTerent substances of 
which the trunk cuiisists ; explains the process of 
its annual growth and signification, discusses the 
number and nature of the difiTerent systems of 
vegetable veesHs, and investigates the questions 
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Tcj^etable circulatioiif irritability and con* 
tractiiity. 

He j»rocet*ds to point out the parallelism and 
general resemblance of habit which exist betweeu 
these two modiheatiousof vascular life; deduced 
chiefly from their mutual necessity of sexual coii- 
nexioB ; the siniilituile of the vegetable sap with 
the animal blood ; the power existing in both of 
accreting from the same common current of vita- 
lity in some organs of tlie siune individual a sub- 
ttance highly nutritive, in others a substance me- 
dicinal, in others poisonous, to aiiiniul liic; he 
examines both as subject to various diseases, and 
often to diseases of the same orders or genera ; 
as exfoliating their cuticle annually in certain 
species or genera ; as being capable of resisting 
cuher extreme iicat or cold in the surrounding at- 
nosphere, and of surmounting astonishing de- 
grees of both with the possession of life and 
healtJi : he compares tJicm as equally capable of 
d division into the sections of locomotive or mi- 
gratory, ami fixed or stationary; or as lerres- 
trial, submarine, and aerial : upon which see the 
ariicle pMYsioi.ooY. 

Having siiflicicntiy dilated upon and establish- 
ed these points, he proccwls as follow* : ‘‘ Such 
then is a rapid sketch of several of tlie more 
curious or more proniiiiciit rcsenibhinces that 
exist in the physiology of animals and vegetable'}. 
Cithers, and in great numbers, might be adduced; 
but these 1 trust arc suflictent. And it next be- 
comes a question, not merely of curiosity but of 
high moment and importance, wliat is the mode 
by wliich vegetable matter, possessing these and 
fiiher re»cmblaiicc 8 to animal matter, is capable of 
being converted into animal substance so as not 
only to be perfectly assimilatt'cl to it, but to be- 
come the basis of animal nutriment and increase ? 

“ Now to be able to reply succinctly and di- 
rectly to this question, it is necessary first of all 
to inquire into the chief feature in which animal 
and Vegetable substances agree, and the chief fea- 
ture in which they disagree. 

^ xViiiinals and vegetables then agree in their 
equal necessity of extracting a certain sweet and 
saccharine fluid, as the basis of their support, 
from wJiatevet substances may, for this purpose, 
be applied to their respective organs of digestion. 
Animal chyle and vegetable sap have a very close 
approximation to each other in their constituent 
prindples, as well as in their external appearance. 
In this respect plants and animals agree. They 
disagree, inasmuch as animal substances possess a 
very large proportion of azot, with a very small 
proportion of carbon; while vegetable sub- 
stances on the contrai^ possess a very large pro- 
portion of carbon, with a very small proportion 
of azot. And it is hence obvious that vegetable 
matter can only be assimilated to animal by part- 
ing with its excess of carbon, aud lUliiig up its 
dencicncy of azot 


* To Halle we are indented for the outlines of 
this theory, which is founded upon the disco- 
veries of Scheelc, Bergnian, Lavoiucr and Priest- 
ley ; and owes much of its support and confirma- 
tion to the observations as well as the discoveries 
of Berthoilet. Compare Halle's Kssaie de 1'hco- 
rie sur I'Animalization ct I* Assimilation des All- 
mens, in the Annales de Chimie, tom. ii. page 
15 E, with Humlmldt's Vcrsuch ciner Physischen 
Darstellung der Lebenskraft^, in the Physiologic 
Animale, loin, ilviii. 


«* Vegetable substances, then, part first of all 
with a considerable portion of their excess of car# 
bon, in the stomach aud intestinal canal, during 
the process of digestion ; a certain quantity of 
the carbon detaching a certain quantity of tl\e 
oxygen existing in these organs, as an elemen- 
tary part of the air or water they contain, in con- 
sequence of its closer atHuity to oxygen, and pro- 
ducing carbonic ncid gas ; a fact which has been 
clearly ascertained by a variety of experiments 
by M. Jurinc of Geneva f . A very large surplus 
of carbon, however, still enters the animal system 
through tiie medium of the lacteals, and con- 
tinues to circulate with the chyle, or the blood, 
till it rc.'iches the lungs. Here again a considerable 
portion of carbon is perpetually parted with 
upon every expiration, in the same form of car- 
bonic giisi, in consequence of its union with a 
part of the oxyen introduced into the lungs with 
every returning inspintioii ; as is sufficiently esta- 
blished by the experiments of jMr. Davy, and 
other celebrated chcmitit<i^; while the excess, 
that yet remains, is carried oiT by thr akin, in 
consequence of its cont.’ict with atmospheric air: 
a fact put beyond alt doubt by expcrjnicuts 
and observations of M. Jurinc, ahhoiigh, on a 
supcrticial view, opposed by a fc\/ cxpenineiits 
of jMr. ingcnliouz § ; and obvious to every on-e 
fioin the well-knoun circumstance that the purest 
linen, upon the purest skin, in the purest atmo- 
sphere, soon becomes discoloured. 

“ hi this way, then, and by this triple co-ope- 
ration of the stomach, tlic lungs, and tlie skin, 
vegetable matter, in its ccuivcrsioti into animal, 
parts with the wliole of its »‘xccss of carbon. ^ 

** Its deficiency of azot becomes supplied in a 
twofold method. First, at the lungs; also by the 
process of respiration; for we, uniformly find, 
and the experiments of Dr. Priestley and Mr. 
Davyjl are fully cnnclusive upon this subject, 
that a larger portion of a/ot is inhaled upon 
every inspiration, than is returned by every suc- 
ceeding expiration ; in consequence of which the 
portion rcraiued in the lungs must cuter into the 
system, in the same manner as the retained oxy- 
gen, and pcrliups in conjunction with it;— while, 
in unison with this action of the lungs, the skin 
also absorbs a considerable quantity of azot, and 
thus completes the supply that is necessary for 


In filling up this outline, however, M. Halle 
appears to Imve wandered rather too freely into 
the region of conjecture and mere speculation ; 
and the system has, hence, been remodified by 
M. FouriTuy, and placed on a mucii firmer basis. 
It would occu|^ too much space to enter minute- 
ly into the dilFcrcnce between the two theories, 
and I must therefore refer the reader to the 
]%ncyclop. Method, tom. ii. art. Chimie; Paris, 

t Detailed by M. Halle in Ids Essay just refeiv 
red to. 

t See Mr. Davy's Krsearcbes Chemical and 
Philosophical, &c. and Mcinoire sur la Chaleur, 
par M. M. Lavoisier et De la Place. Mem. dc 
I'Aead. De la Combustion. &c.^ 

§ Esftaie de Theorie sur I'Animalization etl'Ai# 
simiiatiou des Alimeus, die. Annales de Chimia, 
tom. ii. 

II See Mr. Davy's Researches Chemical and 
Philosophical, See. and Dr. Priestley's Expe- 
riments and Observations on dUTcreDt Kinds of 
Air, vol iiit 
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\ht iinimalization of vegetable food* : evincing, 
hereby, a double consent of action in these two 
organs, and giving us some insight into the mode 
by which insects and worms, which are totally 
destitute of lungs, are capable of employing the 
akinas a substitute for lungs, by breathing through 
certain spiracles introduced into the skin for this 
purpose, or merely through the common pores 
«)f tne skill, without any buch additional mecha- 
nism. It is by this mode also tliat respiration 
takes place through the whole vegetable world, 
otfering us another instance of resemblance to 
many pans of the atiiiiial ; in consequence of 
whicli insects, worms, and the leaves of vege- 
tables, equally perish, by being smeared over 
with oil, or any other viscous fluid that obstructs 
llieir cutaneous orifices. 

** But to complete the great circle of universal 
action, and to presc. ve the important balance of 
nature in a state of ccpiipoise.it is necessary, also, 
to inquire by what means animal matter is re- 
converted into vegetable ; so as to aflbrd to plants 
the same basis of nutriment which plants have 
previously afFurded to animals ? 

“ Now, tin's is, for the most part, obtained by 
the process of putrefaction, or a return of the ra- 
dical elements of animal matter to their original 
alfinitics, from which they have been inflected 
by the superior control of the vital principle, so 
long as it inhabited the animal frame, and co- 
erced into other combinatiotis and productions f. 
Putrefaction is, therefore, to be regarded as a 
v’cry important link in the great chain of uiii- 
vers'ul life and harmony. 

** 'rhe radical elements or prtmordta of animal 
matter are usually enumerated as follows : oxy- 
gen, axot or nitrogen, hydrogen, carbon; lime, 
iron, sulphur, soda and pho<<p!iorus. Diit as the 
last five are all compound siibstnnrcs, and the last 
four dissolve into their mrii {irimordia in the ge- 
neral dissolution of the animal frame, the only 
principles it is necessary to notice at present arc 
the simple gasses of animal matter, and the mode 
of their separation. 

“ Of these gasses I have already observed, that 
nitrogen is by far the largest in respect of quan- 
tity, and it appears also to be, by far, the most 
active. Hence, on the cessation of the vital prin- 
ciple, the azotic corpuscles first make an advance 
towards those of oxygen, and generally in the 
softer and more fluid parts of tTie svstem ; the 
control of the vital principle lieiiig here looser 
and less severely exerted. An union speedily 
takes place between the two, and thus combined 
they fiy ofF in the form of nitric acid ; while at 
the same time another portion of azot combines 


* M. Jurine is chiefly entitled to the honour of 
this discovery; his experiments coincide with 
several of Dr. Priestley s results, and have been 
since confirmed by other experiments of MM. 
/.avoisier and Koiircroy. Sre Premier Memoire 
sur la T'ranspiration des Auimaux, par A. Segiiin 
ct Lavoisier, 179a; and compare with M. Has- 
senfratz's Memoire sur la Combinaison de L'Oxy- 
gene, &c. Acad, des Scicn. 1791- 
f It should hence appear that putrefaction is 
|he only positive criterion of death, or the total 
cessation of the principle of life. Galvanism 
has, indeed, been advanced as a positive proof of 
the same by Behrends and Creve : but Humboldt 
lias Bufficiently showa iU insecurity ai ad iafaili- 
We Wst. 


with some portion of hydrogen, and e8ca|ics in 
the form of ammonia or volatile alkali. A spon- 
taneous decomposition having thus commenced, 
all the other component parts of the lifeless ma- 
chine are set at liberty, and flv ofF either sepa- 
rately, or in diflcrent conibinatioiia ; during 
whicn series of actions from the union of Jiydro- 
gen with carbon, and especially if conjoined at 
the same time with some jxirtion of elementary 
phosphorus or sulphur, is thrown forth tiiat of- 
fensive aura, which is the peculiar characteristic 
of the putrefactive process ; and which, accord- 
ing to the {icculuir mode in which tJic difTerent 
elementary substances combine, appears in the 
gui.se of the fetor that escapes from privies, from 
putrid fi.shcs, or from rotten eggs. 

In this manner, then, by si tuple, binary, or ter- 
nary attractions and combinations, the whole of 
the substance constituting the anitnal system^ 
when destitute of its vital principle, its rational 
and immortal spirit, flies oil progressively to con- 
vey new pabulum to the world of vegetables ; 
and nothing is left behind but lime or the earth 
of bones, and soil, or the earth of vcgctahte>; 
the former furnishing plants witli a perpetual 
stimulus by the eagerness with which it imbibes 
oxygen, and the Latter oll'ering them a food ready 
prepared for their digestive organs. 

^ In order, however, that )>iitrcfaetion should 
take place, it is necessary that certain septics or 
accessories to such a process sJuuiId lie present, 
without which, putrefaction will never take place 
at ail. Of tlicsc tJic ciiicf arc air, uioi'^titrc, uiul 
heat. 

** Air must necessarily coexist, for put rcraciioii 
can never be induced in a vacuum. Set we must 
not only have air, but genuine umiosplicric air^ 
or, in other \\ord.s, the surrounding medium 
must be compounded of the gasses tvliich con- 
stitute the air of the atmosphere, and in their re- 
lative proportions, 'i'o prove this, it is suHiciciif 
to mention that dead aniiua) substance lias been 
exposed by M. Morveaii and otlier chemists, 
.for five or six years in coiiliued veb^3els, to tJic ar* 
tionof simple nitrogen, hydrogen, caibon, and 
various other, gasses, without any change that 
can be eutithsl to rhe appellation of putrefaction. 

** There must, also, be moisture ; for, as ( have 
already observed, putrefaction coinnieiiccs in the 
softer and more fluid parts of the animal system. 
On this account it rarely takes place during a har- 
niattaii or drying wind of any kind, and ne\Tr in 
a frost so severe as to de-stroy all moisture what- 
soever; the power of frost exercising quite as 
elFcctive a control over the elements of animal 
matter as the living principle itself. 

** for ihesame reason there must be heat ; since 
in the total absence ot heat, frost ’ must ne- 
cessarily take place, together wiih a perfect prii* 
vaiioii of moisture. ()u this last account, again, 
tlic heat nude use of must only be to a certain 
extent § ; for, if carried much bighcr, the rare- 
faction which takes place in the surrounding at,- 


;j: See Memoire sur la Nature des Fluides clas- 
tiques aeriformes, qiii sc d^agent de quelques 
MatiCres aniniales, Stc. par M. Lavoisier, Mem. 
deTAcad. 178a; as also, M. Brugnatelli's psipw 
in Crell's Chemical Annals for 1708, Uber die 
Faulung tliierischer theile in verschieden Luf- 
tarten. 

§ Aboot fly* of Fahrenheit is the degree usually 

found most conducive to putrefaction. 
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Midsphere will induce an ascent of all the fluids in 
the animal substance towards its surface ; whence 
they will fly off in the form of vapour, before the 
putrefying process can have had time to com- 
mencei and leave nothing behind but dry indu- 
rated fibres^ incapable of putrefaction because 
destitute of all moisture. Our dinner tables too 
often supply us with instances of this fact, in pre* 
sentin^T fo us dishes of roast or boiled meat too 
long exposed to the action of the fire; — and 
hence, reduced to juicclcss and ragged fibres to- 
tally devoid of nutriment, and capable of keeping 
for weeks or months, without betraying any pu- 
trefactive indication. 

** In like manner when bodies are buried be- 
neath the hot and arid sands of Egypt or Arabia, 
with a vertical sun shining almost without ceas- 
ing upon the sandy surface, the heat hereby en- 
gendered is so corifiidcrable as to raise the wliule 
of the fluids of the animal svstem to the skin, 
whence they are immediately and voraciously 
drunk up by the bibulous sands that surround 
it; or, piercing their pores, are thrown off into 
the utaiospJiere in the form of iiibensible vapour. 
In consequence of which, when a body thus 
buried is dug up a few weeks after its interment, 
instead of being converted into its original ele- 
ments, it is found changed into a natural mummy, 
altogetJicr ashard and as capable of preservatton 
as any artificial mummy, prepared with the cost- 
liest septics employed on such occasions. 

** When dead animal organs are deposited in si- 
tuations in which only a very small portion of at- 
mospheric air is capable of having access to them, 
a change indeed takes place, but of a very differ- 
ent description from that of putrefaction, and 
which is altogether of a most curious and extra- 
ordinary nature. For, in aucJi cases, the animal 
organs, instead of being converted into their ori- 
ginal elements, will be transmuted into fat, wax, 
or spermaceti : or rather into a substance /v/ 
and partaking a middle nature between 
that of the two former, whence the French che- 
mists have given it the appellation of adipnclrc\ a 
term not strictly classical, but fur which the che- 
mists of our own country have not hitherto sub- 
stituted any other. 

“ This result is observed, not unfrequcntly, in 
bodies that are druwneil, and rendered incapable 
of rising to the surface of the water ; for in such 
a situation but very little air, and consequently 
very little oxygen . can reach them from the ex- 
ternal atmosphere. It was observed also in 1786 
and i7^7i on opening the fosm tonKnatnety or 
common burial caverns in the churchyard of the 
Innocents at Paris, for the purpose of laying the 
foundation of a new pile of buildings : for tJie 
bodies that on this occasion were dug up, instead 
of having dissolved into their elementary cor- 
puscles, were found for the most part converted 
into this very substance of waxy-fat or adipocire. 
The populace were alarmed at the phaenomenon, 
and the chemists W'tc applied to for an expla- 
nation. ^ M. Fourcroy, among others, attended 
upon this occasion ; and nis solution, which will 
apply to all cases of a similar kind, referred the 
whole to the extreme difficulty with which ex- 
ternal air obtained any communication with the 
inhumed bodies, in consequence of the close adap- 
tation of coffin to coffin, and the compactness 
with which every cavity was filled up. Difficult 
however as this communication must have been, 
he conceived that, from the natural elasticity of 
at.mo^pheric air; some small portiuu of it must 


still have entered, conveying perhaps just oxygen 
enough to excite the new action of decom- 
position. This having commenced, the con- 
stituent oxygen of the dead animal organs would 
itself be progressively disengaged, and rapacious- 
ly laid hold of by all the otner constituent prin- 
ciples, from their strong and g^eneral affinity to , 
it. During this gradual evolution, there can be 
little doubt that nie greatest part of it would be 
seized by the predotmnant azot, a very consider- 
able part by tne carbon, and the rest by the hy- 
drogen ; and the result would be, upon the total 
but very slow escape of the coostitiient and dis- 
engagea oxygen, that the whole or nearly the 
whole of the azot, a considerable portion of the 
carbon, and a certain quantity of the hydrogen, 
would have escaped also— leaving behind the re- 
mainder of the carbon and the hydrogen, now in- 
capable of escape from the want of oxygen to 
give wings to their flight, together with the re- 
sidual earth of the animal machine. 

** Hut hydrogen and carbon, though in this 
case iiicapalde of sublimation from the want of 
oxygen, would still, from their mutual attraction 
and juxta-position, enter into a new union and 
produce a new result, and this result must ne- 
cessarily be fat ; for fat is nothing else than a 
combination, in given proportiems, of carbon and 
hydrogen. And hence, whatever tJic respective 
animal organs of the bodies deposited in these 
burial caverns may have aiiiecedcutly consisted 
of, whether muscle, ligament, tendon, skin, or 
cellular substance, when thus deprived of their 
oxygen and azot, the wl^ofc must uniformly and 
of necessity be convert^ into fat. Pure and 

g enuine fat it would have been, provided there 
ad been nothing left l)ehind but mere carbon 
and hydrogen ; but as we can scarcely conceive 
that every corpuscle of the azot could be carried 
off before the total escape of the oxygen, many 
parts of It must necessarily have assumed a^flaky, 
soapy, or waxy appearance, from the uffion of 
the azot Jsft behind with some portion of the hy- 
drogen, and the consequent production of am- 
monia or volatile alkali ; since, by an intermix- 
ture of alkali with fat, every one knows that soap 
or a saponaceous substance is uniformly pro- 
duced. 

But excepting In situations of this kind, in 
reality, in every sitintioii in wliich dead animal 
matter, destitute of its spiritus intiis, its divine 
and immortal principle, is exposed to the usual 
auxiliaries of putrefaction, putrefaction will ne- 
cessarily ensue, and the balance will be fairly 
maintained: — the common elements of vital or- 
ganization will be set at liberty to commenre a 
new career, and the animal world will restore to 
the vegetable the wliolc which it has antecedent- 
ly decived from it. 

“ In this manner is it, then, that nature, or ra- 
ther that the God of nature is for ever unfold- 
ing that simple but beautiful round of action, 
that circuliis seterni moifis, as Beecher has ele- 
gantly expressed it, by which every system is 
made to contribute to the well-being of every 
system, every part to the harmony and happiness 
of the whole : establishing his perfections, con- 
founding infidelity, and overpowering us, when- 
ever we contemplate it as we ought, with the 
sublimeat emotions of gratitude, adoration, and 
love.’* 

CONVERTIBLE, ff. (from rower/.) I. 
Susceptible of change *, traiisiuiilablc ( 
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not). 2. So much alike as that one may he 
used for the other 

CONVE'RTIBLY. ad. iStom convertible.) 
Reeiprocally (.South). 

CONVIvRTlTE. s. (converti, French.) A 
convert: not in use (Dotme). 

CCyNVKX. a. (convexHSf Latin.) Rising 
ill a spherical form ; opposite to concave. 

Convex leaf. (J'olium convexwn.) In 
botany, rising towards the centre; or, with 
the edge more contracted than the disk, so 
that the disk is raised. 

This term is sometimes opposed to depress- 
ed, and has reference to the substance of a 
leaf ; at others, it refers to the mode of its ex- 
pansion, and is opposed to concave. It is ap- 
plied also to the receptacle, which rises to- 
wards the middle : as in tansy, chrysanthe- 
ninni, inatricaria, buphthalmura. 

Co'nvex. s. a convex body (Ticket). 

CONVE'XKD. pariicip, a. (from convex.) 
Protuberant in a circular mrin (Brown). 

C^.ONVE'XEDLY. ad. (from convex.) In 
a convex form (Brown). 

CONVE'XITY. (from convex.) Protu- 
berance in a circular form (Newton). 

Co N V E X I T Y , the exterior surface of a con- 
vex, 1. e. gibbous and globular thing; in op- 
posllioii to concavity, or the inner surface, 
which is hollow or depressed. A convex mir- 
ror represents its images smaller than the ob- 
jects ; as a concave one represents them larger: 
a convex mirror reflects the rays from it, di- 
verging; and therefore disperses and weakens 
their eflect: as a concavf: one reftccts them 
converging ; so as they concur in a point, and 
have their cflect increased : and by liow much 
tlie mirror is a portion of a smaller sphere, by 
so much docs it diminish the objecUs, and dis- 
perse the rays the more. (See Mirror.) A 
convex lens is either convex on both sides, 
called a convexo-convex ; or it is plain on one 
lulc and convex on the other, called a plano- 
convex ; or concave on one side and convex on 
the other, called a convexo-concavc, or con- 
cavo-convex, as the one or the other surface 
prevails, i. c. as this or tliat is a porlion of a 
smaller sphere. 

C'ONvE'XLY. ad. (from convex.) In a 
convex form (Grew). 

CONVE'XNESS. r. (from com ver.) Sphe- 
roidical protuberance ; convexity. 

CONVEXO-CONCAVE. «. Having the 
hollow on the inside, corresponding to the ex- 
ternal protuberance (Newton). 

To CONVE'Y. V. a. (conveho, Latin.) 1 . 
To carry ; to transport from one place to an- 
other (Atffgr). 2. To hand from one to an- 
other (ZocAe). 3. To remove secretly (Shak- 
speare). 4. To bring; to transmit (Locke). 

5. To transfer ; to deliver to another (Spense^ 

6. To impart; to introduce (Locke). 7. To 
manage with jirivacv (Slfakspeare). 

CONVE'Y^ANCE. s. (from convey.) 1. 
The act of removing anything (Shakspeate). 
S. Way for carriage or traus|)ortauon (Ra- 
leigh). 3 The method of removing secretly 
Rom one place to another (Shekspeare). 4. 
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The means or instrument by which any thing 
is conveyed (Shahupeofe). b. Delivery from 
one to another (Locke), (i. Act of transfer- 
ring property (Spenser). 7. Writing by which 
projiertyis transferred (Clarendon). 8. Secret 
management; juggling ariitice (Shakspeare). 

CON VE'YANCEU. .V. (from conveyance.) 
A lawyer who draws writings by which pro- 
i)crty is transferred. 

CONVE'YER. s. (from convey). One 
who carries or transmits any thing (Brcre^ 
wood). 

To CONVl'CT. V. n. (cowrmco, Latin.) 

1. To prove guilty ; K^detecl in guilt (I^/poa). 

2. To confute; to discover to be false (Brown). 

3. To show by proof or evidence (Hooker). 

C/ONvi'CT. a. Convicted ; detected in guilt. 

(’oNvi'cT, i. (from the verb.) A persoR, 

cast at the bar (Ai/liffe). 

CON V rCT 1 1 )N . j. (from convict.) 1 . 1 )e- 
tcction of guilt (Cowell). *2. 'Hic act of con- 
vincing; confutation (Atterlury). 3. Slate of 
being convinced (Ai’7C(/’0- 

CoNviCTiON, ill Jaw. When a jury has 
given a verdict upon trial, fliuling the prisoner 
guilty, he is sauf to he coiivictcil of the crime 
whereof he stands indicted. (See Trial.) 
When the oflendcr is thus convicted, there arc 
two collateral circuinstiuiccs that i 111 nierl lately 
arise. 1 . On a conviction in general for any 
felony, the reasonable cxpences of proACcutioii 
are by slaliitc (Jeo. 11. c. 36. to be allowed 
the prosecutor out of the county-stock, if he 
petitions the judge for that purpose; and by 
statute 27 Cco. 11. c. 3. poor persons, bound 
over to give evidence, are likewise entitled to 
be paid their charges, as well without convic- 
tion as with it. 2. On a convicliun of larceny 
in particular, the prosecutor shall have restitu- 
tion of his goods hy virtue of the statute 
21 Hen. Vlll. c. 1 1. It is now usual for the 
court, upon the conviction of a felon, to order, 
without any writ, immediate restitution of 
such goods as arc brought into court, to be 
made to the several prosecutors. Or else, 
secondly, without such writ of restitution, the 
party may i>eciceably retake his goods wherever 
lie happens to And them, unless a new property 
be fiiirly acquired therein. Or, lastly, if the 
Rlon be convicted and pardoned, or be allowed 
Ids clergy, the j):ii ty robbed may bring bis ac- 
tion of trover .against him for his goods, and re-t 
cover a satisfaction in damages. But such ac- 
tion lies not before prosecution ; for so felonies 
would be made up and healed : and also recap- 
tion is unlawful, if it be done with intention 
to smother and compound the larceny ; it then 
becoming the heinous oUeiici: of thcft-boic. 

^ It is not uncommon, when a pcr.son is con- 
victed of a misdemeanour, which principally 
and more immediately allects some individual, 
as a buttery, imprisonment, or the like, for the 
court to permit the defendant to speak with 
the prosecutor, before any judgment is pro- 
nounced ; and if the prosecutor cleelarei Idm- 
self satisfied, to inflict but a triviitl |}uni-h- 
inent. This is done to veimbur'C ti.** pyo'ic- 
cutor his expences, and make him 
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irate amends, without the trouble and circuity 
of a ci^ il iiclioii. 

(X)NVI'CTIVE. a. (from cowmV/.) Hav* 
ing the power of convincing. 

Tu CON'VrNCIv a, '{cnnvinco, Latin.) 

1. To force another to acknowledge a contested 
position (Ti/Zo^sorr)* '-*• 'I’o convict ; to prove 
guilty of (T^iz/erg/r). 3. To evince; to prove 
i^Shakspeare), 4. To overjiovver j to surmount 
iS/iaksprarr). 

CON VrN(^EMl-.NT. (from convinco.) 
Conviction {Drcat/ of Piehj).- 

CONVrNCiRtJi. a. (from conviucr.) I. 
Capable of conviction. 2. Capable of licing 
evidently disproveil (lirown)* 

CON^Vl'NCJNOLY. atL (from convince.) 
In such a manner ns to leave no r(K)m for 
clonht; so as to produce conviction {At/er.)^ 

CONVrNClNONESS. s. (from com wc- 
f«g.) 'J'hc power of con\incing. 

7b(’ONVrVl!!. v.a. (cow/ ico, Latin.) To 
entertain ; to feast {Sliakspforr). 

C*()NVrVAL. ('oNVi'viAL. a. (coth 
vhfiUs, Tjalin.) Keintingto an entcrtaiimieiit ; 
festal; .social {Denlinm). 

C()NU'NI)RLT\J. 5. A low jest ; annibble. 

7b (X)' woe ATE. c. «. (rarzuoa), I.at.) 
To call together ; to summon to an a'*semb1y. 

CONVOCATION, .v. {vonvocaiio, 

1 The act of calling to an assembly {Sidney), 
S. An assembly {iAiritirns). 

C'ON VOCATION, an as.-iCnibly of the clcr^ 
of England, by ibcir representatives, to consult 
of ecclesiastical matters. It is lield during the 
session of parliament, and consists of an iip))er 
and a lower bouse. In the upper sit the bi* 
shops, and ill the lower the inferior clergy, 
who arc represented by their proctors, consist- 
ing of all the deans ami archclcacons, of one 
proctor for every chajitcr, and two for the 
clergy of every rlioccsc, in all one hundred and 
forly-thrce divines, viz. twenty-two deans, 
fifly-lhrec archdeacons, twonty-f<)UT preben- 
daries, and foiirly-four proctors of the diocesan 
clergy. The lower house chooses its prolo- 
cutor, whose business it If to take care that the 
members attend, to collect their debates and 
votes, anti to carry their rcMiiutioris to llie upper 
bouse. The c)nvfx*atioii is sununoned by the 
king's writ, directed to the arclihishop of each 
province, requiring him to suiiimou all bi- 
sh^s, deans, archdeacons, &c. 

The power of the con location is limited by 
a statute of Henry \ lll. They are not to 
make arty canons or ecclesiastical laws without 
the king's licence; nor when permitted to 
make any, can they put them in execution but 
under several restrrction!>. l licy have the exa- 
mining and censuring all lurJtical and schis- 
matical liooks and persos.*?, iHc^. but there lies 
an appeal to the king in chancery, or to hit 
delegates. The clergy in comucaiion, and 
their servants, have the same privileges as 
members of parliament. See E.\ r li a m i : n t . 

^TsCONvO'KE. v. fl. (CO//COCO, Latin.) 
To call together; to summon to an assembly 

t. a* (cetiMoha, Latin.) 
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To roll together ; to roll one part ttpon an« 
other (MUion). 

CONVOLUTED, pari. Twisted; rolled 
ii|)on itself {fVoodward). 

CoNVOLu'rED leaf, {conrolulm.) In bo- 
tany, a term in vernation or foliation, signify- 
ing that the sides of the nascent leaves are rofi- 
ed together like a scroll : as in arum, piper, so- 
lidago, brassica, nriitius, gramina or grasses.— 
This is applied also, in the same sen^, to the 
petals and stigmas, as in crociKs. — ^Tendril 
(cirrus), twisted into rings or spirals. 

(INVOLUTION, s. {convolution I.atin.) 
I. The act of rolling any thing upon itself ; the 
state of being rolled upon itscif {Grew). 2. 
The state of rolling together in company 
erhomson). 

CONVOLVULUS. Bind^weed. In bo- 
tany, a genus of the class pentandria, order 
inonpg\’nin. ('orol campanulate, plaited ; stig- 
mas tvv^ ; capsule two ot three-celled, the cells 
two-sceded. A hi u id red and twenty species 
distributed over the four quarters of the globe : 
of which the following are chiefly worth no- 
ticing. 

1. C. sepinm with arrow-shaped leaves, the 
lohi*s acute; flowers generally solitary, of a 
while or purplish hue ; a troublesome weed in 
the gardens, ami found wild in our hedges. In 
the dispensatories it was formerly denominated 
convolvulus major gibus, the larger, white 
bindweed, and is violently purgative and given 
in dro])sicalafitrtions. A ponliire of the herbj 
mixed with oil, is recommended in white swell- 
ings of tlie knee joint. 

2. C. scammonin; with arrow-shaped leaves, 
truncate behind ; jicduncles roniid, two or 
three-flowered of a pale yellow, succecilai by 
rouiiflish seed-vessels three-seeded, and filled 
with seed?. The branches of the plant, slen- 
der and trailing on the ground, extending on 
every side to the distance of ten or twelve feet. 
The. concrete juice of the root is the seain- 
mony of ihc sho|)s. It is a native of Syria, 
Seethe article Sc ammonium. 

3. C. purpurens. Burplc bindweed. With 
heart-shaped, ilividcd leaves; fruit drooping; 
pc.'icics tlilckcncd. A native of America with 
v^hito, red, nr purple flowers; and annual 
stems about eight or ten feet high. 

4. nil. Blue bindweed ; aho an Ame- 
rican plant, not quite so high as c. piirpurens- 
Lcaves heart-shaped, thrce-lobed ; enrols half 
five cleft ; peduncles shorter than the petiole, 
bearing two flowers of a deep blue or indigo-* 
colour ; whence the name of nil or indigo. It 
is a beautiful plant, and flowers all the latter 
part of the summer. 

.5. C. tnrpethuni. Turpcth-plant or tnr-' 
peth hind weed. A native of Ceylon, with 
neart-shaped, angular leaves ; stem with four 
membranaceous angles; pcdnncles many- 
flowered. The roots shoot forth twining 
branches, which cling round any kind of prop> 
they may meet with ; and when broken they' 
discharge a white \i.scous juice that soon' 
hardens i ntO' a resinous substance* See To R** 
rr-TiiuM. 
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Gi C. jalapa. Jebp-bindweed. A native 
tif Mexico, with twining herbaceous stein, 
vising eigiit or ten feet high from a root, that 
when bruised, discharges, like the preceding, a 
viscous, milky juice. Leaves ovate, some- 
what heart-shaped, obtuse, fibscurely ropand, 
villous underneath: peduncles onc-flowered, 
resembling those of the coiniiion greater bind- 
weed. The powdered root is the jalap of il»e 
shops. See J A L a pi UM. 

About half the species have a prostrate, or 
smtwining stein, ot which the soldanclla, or 
brassica marina, as it is termed in the dis|)en- 
Satories, furnishes an example. This is found 
on the saiuly shores of our own country, with 
kidney-form leaves; peduncles one-ilowered, 
having membranous angles. 

Most of I he species, whether twining or pros- 
trate, may be propagated with care in our own 
country, either from seeds or layers, except the 
tiirbeth and jalap bindweeds, ‘whieh arc too 
tender for this purpose. Those with twining 
Mlcms should be furnished with projw, or plant- 
«l ill the vicinity of trees whose, stems they 
may climb around, as they rerjuirc such sup- 
port. 

To CONVO^^. V, a. {canrover^ French.^ 
To accompany by land or sea, for the sake of 
defence. 

Co'NVOY. s. (from the verb.) 1. Force 
attending on the road hy way of defence 
{South). 2. The act of utieuding as a defence 
{Shakspearr). 

Convoy, in naval affairs,- one or more 
ships of war, employed to nccompanv and pro- 
tect mcrcliant shijis, and prevent their being 
insulted by pirates, or the enemies of the state 
in time of war. 

Convoy, in miUtary matters, a body of 
men that guard any supply of men, money, 
amiiiunitioii, or provision,' conveyed by land 
into a town, army, or the like, in time of war. 

CO'NCS. (’one. In zoolog}^ a genus 
of the class I'crmes, order testacea. Animal a 
litnax; shell univalve, convolute, turbinate; 
aperture effuse, longitudinal, Utiear, without 
teeth, entire at the base ; pillar smooth. Fighty- 
one species : found in Asia, Africa, and Ame- 
rica ; rarely in Furope : they may be thus sub- 
divided. 

A. Spire or turban nearly truncate. 

B. Pyriform, with a rounded base ; the cy- 
linder half as long again as the spire. 

C. Elongated and roundeti at the Uise : the 
cylinder as long again as the spire. 

D. Venlricose in the middle and contracted 
at each end. Two of the most beautiful are, 

1 . C. nobilis. Shell subcvlindrical, smooth, 
glabrous, and finely polished, yelknv or brown 
with sometimes an olive shade, spotted with 
white, and marked with very finely punctured 
transverse striae. The natural resort of this 
elegant worm unknown : the shell is often 
met with in cabinets. 

8. C. tulipa. Shell oblong, gibbous, smooth; 
aperture g^pii^: vvithout tubercles; white 
with oocasioDalbluenh, brown, yellow or red 
douds, and Jiainted with chesnut ioUtropted 
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lines ; base obsolctely striate obnqwcly : spire 
acute, smooth, spotted, with very fine trans-i 
verse Mriw. 

C(.|'N USANCE, f. (conoissancef French.) 

Cognisance; notice. 

To CONVU'LSE. V, a, {convulsus, l.atin.> 
To give an irregular and involuntar)' motion to 
the parts of any bodv {JJ^homson), 

CON VU'IjSION. j . {(OHvultio, liatin.) i. 
All involuntary coiitiactiun of the fibres and 
iniisclcs, whereby the body and limbs arc pre- 
ternaturally disioruid (Quine//). 2. Any irrr>i 
gular and violent motion ; Uitnult ; commo- 
tion (Temple). 

Convulsion. (conr»b/o.) In medicine. 
Clonic spasm. A diseased action of muscular 
fibres, known by alternative relaxation':^ witli 
violent and involuntary contractions of the 
muscular parts, without sleep. Cullen ar- 
ranges convulsion in the class neuroses, and 
order spasmi. Convulsions are universal or 
priinl, and have obtained different iiainc.^ 
accorfling to the parts affected or sympiomv; 
us the risus sardoricus, when the musclev 
of the face arc affected; St. FiiusVs dance, 
when ilic muscles of the arm are tlirouii 
into involuntary motions, with Jaincncss and 
rotations. 'I’hc hysteric ejiilepsy, or other epi- 
lepsies, arising from different causes, are con- 
vulsive diseases of the universal kind ; the 
miibc'lcs of the globe of the eye, throwing the 
eye into involuntary distortions in defiance to 
the direction of the will, are instances of par- 
tial convulsion. The muscles principally af- 
fected in all species of convulsions are ilwse 
iimnecUutcly under the direction of the will ; ns 
those of tlic eyelids, eye, face, jaws, neck, 
superior and inferior extremities. 'I’lie muscles 
of respiration, acting both voluntarily nn<l in- 
Volutinirily, arc not unfrequcntly convulsed ; 
as the diaphragm, intercostals, &c. The more 
immediate causes of convulsions are, 1 . Either 
mental affection, or any irritating cause excit- 
ing a greater action in the arterial system of 
the brain and nerves, 2. An increase of ner- 
vous energy, which seems to hold pace or be 
equi-potuiit with the iucrca'icd arteiial energy 
excited ill the brain. 3. This increased ener- 
gy, conveying its augmented effects, without 
the direction of the will, to any muscles de- 
stined to voluntary motion, ovcr-irritales them. 
4, Tlic ijiuscles, irritated by the increased ner- 
vous energy and arterial influx, contract more 
forcibly and invotiintarlly by their excited vis 
insita, conjointly with other causes, as long as 
the increased nervous energy continues, ft. 
This increased energy in the nervous system 
may be excited either by the mind, or by any 
acrimony in the blood, or other stimuli 
ficicntly'irritating to increase the arterial car- 
bon, nervous influence, and the vires insitae of 
muscles. 6. After muscles have been once m- 
customed to act involuntarily, and with -iiM 
creased action, the same causes can readily pro- 
duce the same effects on those organs. 7. Afl^ 
parts that have muscular fibres may be con- '* 
vulsed. 8. The sensations in the mind most 
oapable^f producing convulsions arc;, timidity, 
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liorror, anger^ great sensibility of the soub 

&c. 

CONVU'LSIVE. a. {conuuhif, French.) 
That gives twitches or spasms {Hale). 

CONWAY, a market town of Caernarvon- 
shire, in North Wales. Lat.' 53. 20 N. Lon. 
4. I W. 

CO'N Y. s. {conniU French.) A rabbit ; an 
animal that burrows in the ground (Ben 
Jonson). 

CONYBEARE (John), an eminent En- 
glish bishop. He was born at Pinhoe, in De- 
vonshire, in l6g3, and educated at Exeter col- 
lege, Oxford, where he took his degrees, ob- 
tained a fellowship, and in 1730 he was chosen 
rector. In 1732 he published an answer to 
Tindal's C^liristiauity as old as the Creation, 
for which lie was rewarded the same year with 
the deanery of Christ church, Oxlord. In 
1750 he was made bishop of Bristol, and died 
in 1755. His remains were interred in Bristol 
cathedral. Two volumes of excellent sermons 
by the bishop were published after his death. 

To CO'NYCATCH. r. n. To cheat) to 
trick : a cant w’ord {Shahpeare). 

CONYZA. Flea-bane. In botany, a ge- 
nus of the class syngcncsia, order i>olygamta 
superllua. Receptacle naked; down simple, 
rough : calyx imbricate loundish ; florets of 
the ray tlirec-cleft. Nincty-onc species^scat- 
tered over the four quarters of the globe ; of 
which one or two are of our own country. 
Tlicy may be subdivided into 

A. Herbaceous ; the leaves not decurrent. 

B. Shrubby ; the leaves not decurrent. 

C. Shrubby and herbaceous ; stem winged. 

CONZA, an ancient archicpiscopal town of 

Naples, in Italy. Lat. 40. 50 N. Lon. 1 5. 35 £. 

To COO. V. n. (from the sound.) To cry as 
a dove or pigeon {Thomson). 

COOCH-BAHAR, a district of Bahar, in 
the province of Bengal, separated from that of 
Rungpore, by the river Durlap. 

COOK. s. {coquus, Latin.) One whose 
profession is to dress and prepare victuals for 
the table {Shakspeare). 

Cook (James), a celebrated navigator. He 
was born at Marion in Cleveland, Yorkshire, 
in 1728. His ffither was a cottager, and hind 
to a gentleman. At the age of 17 he was 
bouiuT apprentice to a grocer at Snailh, hut 
having a strong propcMisity to the sea, his mas- 
ter give up his inuentures, and in 1746 he 
bound himself to Mr. Walker, a ship-owner 
of Whitby. In 1752 he was appointed mate 
of a ship in the coal trade, belonging to the 
same merchant, but shortly after he left that 
service for the navy. In 1760 he obtained a 
lieutenant's <iUinmis&ion, and distinguished 
himself greatly in America and the M^sl In- 
dies. So much, indeed, had he improved him- 
self in astronomy and mathematics, that when 
it was determine in 1767 to send out persons 
to Otaheitc, to observe the transit of Venus, he 
was chosen to command the msel, and matle 
captain. He hoisted his |)eiKlant on board the 
Endeavour, May 25, 1768. and was accom- 
panied ill the voyage by sir Joseph, then Mr. 
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Banks, and Dr. Solander. This voyage took 
up nearly three yean, and so great was the 
commander's reputation increas^ by his skill 
and conduct in it, that he was pitched upon 
to make another voyage to complete the dis- 
covery of the southern nemisphere. He sailed 
with two ships, the Resolution and Adventure, 
April 9, 1772, and arrived at the Cape of Good 
Hope, October 30. From the 22d of Novem- 
ber till the 17th of January following, they 
continued cruising with a view to discover the 
supposeil southern continent, but were obliged 
to give up the object, after running the great- 
est risk from the imiiiense flelds of ice which 
cover those seas. The ships retnrnerl to Eng- 
land, after making several discoveries of islands, 
July 14, 1774, having lost but one man during 
this long voyage. It was now resolved upon 
to make a trial for discovering a north-west 
passage, and captain C'ook readily undertook 
the arduous task. He sailed on this last ex- 

e ition in July, 1776, and a few months after 
departure the Royal Society voted him their 

g old medal, in return for the account which 
e had sent them of the means by which he 
preserved the health of his crew. He never 
nad the pleasure of receiving this honourable 
mark ot esteem, for while the nation was* 
anxiously waiting to hear of his snccesss, news 
arrived by way of Kaintschatka of ills having 
fallen in a skirmish with the inhabitants of 
Owhyhec, February l4, 1779. His body was 
treated in the most brutal manner by the en- 
raged savages, but some of the remains were 
afterwards delivered up, and committed to the 
deep with the most aflccting solemnity. Cap- 
tiinCook left a widow and several children : on 
each of the latter his majesty settled a pension 
of 251. a year, and on the widow 2()0l. 

Captain Cook was a man of a plain address 
and a|)])earance, but wxll looking, and up- 
%vard5 of six feet high. His head was small, 
and he wore liis hair, which was brown, tied 
behind. His face was full of expression ; his 
nose exceedingly well sha|)cd ; his eyes, which 
were hiiiall ana of a brown cast, were quick 
and piercing ; his eye-brows prominent, which 
gav? his countenance altogether an air of aus- 
terity. Notwithstanding this, it was impos- 
sible for any one to excel him in humanity, at 
is evident from the whole teiiour of his beha- 
viour both to his own people and the many 
savage nations with whom he had occasion to 
interfere. ^ This amiable property discovered it- 
self even in the final catastrophe of his life ; 
his utmost care being directs to the preser- 
servation of his people, and the procuring 
them a safe retreat to their boats. And it 
cannot be enough lamented, that he who took 
so much care of otherp, should have perished 
in such a miserable manner for want of being 
properly supported by them. The perseve- 
rance with which he pursued ereiy object' 
which happened to be pointed out as his duty. 
Was unequalletl. Nothing ever could divert 
him from what he had once undertaken ; and 
he persevered in the midst of dangers and dif- 
flcultics which would have disheartened per« 
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sons oT veiy considerable strength and fiirniness 
of mind. For this he was adapted by nature^ 
having a strong Constitution > inured to labour, 
and capable ot uOdeigoing the greatest hard- 
ships. His stomach bore without difficulty 
the coarsest and moat ungrateful food $ and he 
submitted to every kind of self-denial witli the 
gnuitest indifference. To this strength of con- 
stitution he joined an invincible fortitude of 
mind, of which the circumnavigation of New 
Holland, and his voyage towards the south 
pole> furnish innumerable instances. He was 
master of himself on every ttying occasion ; 
and the greater the emergency, the greater al- 
ways appeared his calmnCss and recollection $ 
so that in the most dangerous situations, after 
giving proper directions to his people, he could 
sleep soundly the hours that he had allotted to 
himself. That he possessed genius in an emi- 
nent degree cannot he questioned : his inven- 
tion was ready, and capable not Only of sug- 
gesting the most noble objects of pursuit^ but 
the most proper metliods of attaining them. 
His kiiowled^ of his own jsrofessioit was un- 
equalled ; and to this he added a very consider- 
able prohciency in other sciences. In astro- 
nomy he became so eminent, that he was at 
length enabled to take the lead in making the 
astronomical observations during the course of 
his voyages. In general learning he likewise 
attained to such a proficiency as to be able to 
express himself with clearness and propriety ; 
and thus became respectable as the narrator as 
well as the performer of great actions. He 
was an excellent husband and father, sincere 
and steady in his friendship, and possessed of a 
general sobriety and virtue of character. In 
conversation he was unaffected and unassum- 
ing ; rather backward in urging discourse, but 
obliging and communicative to mose who wish- 
ed for information 3 and he was distinguished 
by a simplicity of manners almost universally 
the .attendant of truly great m^n. With all 
these amiable qualities, the captain was occa- 
sionally subject to ail hastiness of temper, 
which has been set forth in its utmost extent, 
if not exaggerijktcd by some, though but few, 
who are not his friends : but even these, as 
w'ell as others, when taking a nncral view of 
his character, are obliged to acknowledge that 
he was undoubtedly one of the greatest men 
of his age. 

From the numerous poetical tributes offered 
to the memory of captain Cook, by our ele- 
gant female wtlters, we must confine ourselves 
to a single extract from Miss Hannah More*s 
poem on Slavery. 

— Had those adventurous spirits who explore 
Thro* oceans trackless waste, the far«soaght 
shore. 

Whether of wealth insatiate, or of power, ' 
Conquerors who waste, or ruflians who de- 
vour : 

Mad these possess'd, O Cook! thy gentle mind. 
Thy love of arts* thy love of human-kind j 
Had these pursu'd tqy mild and liberal plan, 

. Discoverers- had not Leen a corse to man 1 
VOL. III. 
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Theta, bl'ess'd Philanthropy 1 thy ftbCi&l hands 
Had link'd dissever'd worlds in brother's bands) 
Careless, if colour, or if clime divide | 

Then, lov'd and loving, man had liv'd and diedk 

* For a more full and satisfactory actoont of 
the voyages and discoveries of this intast cele « 
brated navtotor, we refer to the article Cook 
in the English Encyclopsedia. Ur, those who 
have much leisure will enmloy it properly iii 
reading the account of the first voyage written 
by Dr. Hawksworth, and of the kcond writ- 
ten by the Captain hinisklf, in a style at once 
clear, datural, and manly. 

Cook, in ichthyology; See LabrUs. 

Cook .s lltVER, a river of Nbrth America, 
which runs into the Northern Pacidc Ocean, 
between Cane Elizabeth and Point Hanks, that 
is, between Lon. SOt. 9* and i^07. 45 E. Green* 
wich. Lat. 58. 42. and 59. 10 N. CaptaitI 
Cook sailed up this river seventy leagues, as 
far as Lon. 210 £; and Lai. (jl . 3u N. without 
finding any ap|)earance of its source. 

Cook's .Strait, a strait in the Soutbelrn 
Pacific Ocean, which divides the two islands 
of New Zealand; The islands thus divided 
lie between the latitudes of 34 and 46 S. : and 
between the longitudes of 181 and IqA W. 

Cook-maid. s. icook and maid.) A 
maid that dresses provisions (AddisoH). 

Cook-room. s. A rooiu in which pro* 
visions are prepared for the ship's crew. 

7b Cook. v. 0. (coauo, Latin.) l.To 
prepare victuals for the table {Decay cf Pieiy). 
2. To appear for any purpose (Shikspeare). 

COOKERY, s. (from cook.) The art of 
dressing victuals {Davies). 

COO'KlA. In botany, a gcntis df the dlass 
decandria, monogynia. Calyx five-cleff, in- 
ferior) corol fivc-petalled, equal, inferior | 
pome five-celled 3 the cells onc-sc^Cdi One 
species only: a native of China. A warty 
tree, with leaves uncommonly pinnate ) lea^ 
lets ovate, |)ointed, entire, narrower on the 
inside ; panicle va.st, terminate. 

COOKING, the art of dressing or prepar- 
ing food. It is effected by various itiethodsi 
ofwhich lioilingis the most common, but alsd 
the most objectionable : as it deprives flesh of 
its nutritious juice. Abetter mode of dress- 
ing animal tocKl is roasting, by which its 
strength is lessdissipated; because u crust is soon 
formed on its surface, that more effectually 
preserves the nutritive particles from evapora- 
tion. Hence, one pound of roasted meat Is, 
ill real nourishment, equal to double that 
quantity of boiled aqimal food. 

Many substances, though naturally iiassess^ 
ed of salubrious qualities, are renefered un- 
wholesome by the refinements of cookery. 
Hy compounding several incongruous ingre- 
dients, to produce a poignant sauce, or ridt 
soup, the cook fr^ueiitly forms compositions 
that are almost poisonoos. Thus, high season^ 
ing of every kind, pkkles, and the like, mere- 
ly stimulate thd^palate, aiid cannot fail to in^ 
jure the stomach. Hence, the plainest dishes 
are uniformly the inost conducive to hralth, 
while they are most easily digested. This self- 
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evident proposition is acknowledged by every 
reflecting person, but gives the least satiafac- 
tion to tiic epicure, who consults his taste, 
before he a|)peals to his warped understanding. 

Animal food is generally boiled in half-ofjcn 
vessels, instead of which, close utensils only 
ought to be employed for that purpose. We 
therefore preferably recommend the process 
rallecf stewing; as it is not only the most 
wholesome mode of dressing meat, but at the 
same time well adapted to retain and concen- 
trate the most substantial parts of animal food. 
There are many ingenious contrivance to faci- 
litate and regulate this'process, under the name 
of pneumatic kitchens, portable kitchens, &c. 
which are now well known, and much used ; 
and therefore need not be described here. 

COOL. a. (A'op/fw, Dutch.) 1. Someiyhat 

cold ; approaching to cold (7Vwi;)/r). 2. Not 

zealous; not ardent; not fond. 

Cool. j. Freedom from heat; soft and re- 
freshing roldncss {Addhon), 

ToCqol. 1 *. «. {kuvlcn, Dutch.) l.To make 
cool; to allay heat {Ai'bttfhnol), 2. To quiet 
passion ; to calm anger (Stvift.) 

ToCqol, r.n. 1 . 'Jo glow less hot. 2. 
To grow less warm with regard to passion or 
inchnaiioii ( nrifdeu). 

C'O'OLER. (from cooi.) 1. That which 
has the power of cooling the body {Uarvcu), 
2. A vessel ill which any thing is math* cool. 

COOLl NO MEDICINES. Sec Refri- 
gerants. 

CO'OLLY. «(/. (from fo«/.) I. Without 
heat, or sharp cold {Thomson)* 2. Without 
pRssion ( Atl erlnru ) . 

COOLNESS, s, (from cooL) 1. Gentle 
cold ; a soft or mild degree of cold {Bacon). 2. 
Want of affection ; disinclination {Clarendon). 
if. Freedom from passion. 

COOM. j. (cT««p, French.) 1 . Soot that 
gathers over an oven’s mouth {Phillips). Sf. 
That matter that works out of the wIrcIs of 
carriages (Bailey). 

COOMB, s. A measure of corn containing 
four bushels (Bailey). 

COOP* s, (kuype, Dutch.) 1 . A barrel; a 
vesrcl for the preservation of liquids. 2. A cage ; 
a pen foraiiiinals, as poultry or sheep (Jirowh). 

To (’OOP. V. a. (from the noun.) To shut 
up in a narrow compass ; to cage {lhydo?i}. 

COOPE'E. s. (coupe f French.) A motion 
in dancing. 

CO'Ol^ER. 5, (from coop.) One that makes 
coops or barrels (Child). 

In the Encyclopedic Melhodique there is a 
long and verbose account of the tools or in- 
struments employed by the cooper ; of the 
kinds of timber proper for the diflerent kinds 
of casks; of tlie methods of jireparing the wood 
for its \arious purposes; of the manner in 
which he ought to hold the plane when dress<> 
ingthe staves; and of the time when it is pro- 
per to put the staves together, or, in other 
words, to mount the cask, from thi.s deUul 
we shall extract such particulars as appear to 
118 to be least generally Known, though perhaps 
of no great importance in themselves. 

' Notwithstanding the antiquity of the art of 
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cask-building, there are some countries h* 
which even now it is wholly unknown ; and 
others where, though it is sufficiently kiiowni 
yet, from the scarcity of wood, or some other 
cause, earthen vessels, and skins iMiecl with 

f litch, arc preferred to wooden barrels for the 
lolding anrl transporting of liquors. The Latin 
word aoliunit which we translate a cask, was 
employed by the Romans to denote earthen 
vessels used for this purpose ; though the word 
dolare, from which it is derived, applies very 
well to our casks, which are composed of se- 
veral pieces of w'ood hewn from the same tree, 
and fitted by jilancs before they be joined to- 
gether. We are indeed certain that casks of 
the same kind with our own were in use among 
the Romans before the Christip era ; for both 
Varro and Columella, in treating of the rural 
economy of their days, speak of vessels formed 
of several staves of wood ^und together by 
circles or hoops. The merit of having invent- 
ed such vessels is given by Pliny to certain peo- 
ple who lived at the foot of the Alps, and who 
in his days lined their casks with pilch. 

At what period the fabrication of casks was 
introduced into Britain is unknown to ns, 
though it is probable that we derived the an 
from the I^'reiich, who might have it from the 
Romans. 

We need hardly inform any of our readers, 
that a cask has the appearance of two truncated 
cones joined at their bases, or that the jMit 
where the junction appears to be made being 
the most capacious, or that of which the dia- 
meter is the. largest, is vulgarly called the belly 
of the cask. These cones, however, were they 
completed, would not be regular, but rather 
conoids, being formed of pieces of timber, or 
staves, which arc not sfraight lines as in the 
cone, but are curved from the vertex to the 
base. 

In choosing this wood, if he can have a 
choice, the cooper prefers old and thick ainl 
straight trees, from which he hews thin planks 
to be formeil into staves; and in France, where 
tiiis art is practised on a large scale, the winter 
months arc allotted for the preparation of the 
sUives and bottoms, and the summer for putting 
them together, or mounting the cask. The 
author of the article in the Encyclopedic 
Melhodique directs tlie cooper, when dressing 
the staves with a plane, to cut the wood always 
across ; a practice which we doubt not is pro- 
per, though we think it would not be easy to 
assign the "reason of it. Planing is the most 
laborious and difficult part of the work ; and 
there are but few coopers who plane quickly, 
and at the same time well. In shops where 
tlie work is distributed into parts, planing is 
reckoned a great object ; and in France, belore 
the revolution, a good planer gained from 
three shillings and threepence sterling to four 
shillings and three farthings a-day. 

In forming the staves, it must never be for- 
gotten that each h to constitute part of a double 
^noid ; that it must therefore be broadest at 
the middle, becoming gradually, though not m 
straight lines, narrower towaras the extremi- 
ties ; tliat the outside across the wood must be 
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IvrougKt into the segment of a circle-, end that 
the stave must be thickest near the middle^ 
growing thinner^ ^ ver^ gentle degrees^ to- 
wards the ends. To adjust accurately these 
different curves (for even the narrowing of the 
staves must be in a curve) to the size and in- 
tended shape of the cask, would require either 
great experience, or a larger portion of nia- 
theniatical science than we have reason to 
think that maiw coopers possess. With respect 
to the inside of the stav6, it is of little conse- 
quence whether it be rounded into the segment 
of a circle or not, and therefore the coo^ier very 
seldom takes that trouble. 

The staves being all dressed and ready to be 
arranged in a circuhir form, it might be thought 
necessary, in order to make the seams tight, to 
trim the thin edges, which are to be joined to- 
gether, in such a manner as that a ray passing 
from the outside fif the cask through a seam to 
the centre, should touch the coiitiguotis staves 
from the exterior to the interior side ; in other 
words, that the thin edges should be sloped 
as the archstoncs of a brid^ge arc sloped, so that 
the contiguous staves may be brought into lirtn 
contact throughout the whole joint. This, 
however, is not the practice of the cooper. 
With great propriety he brings the contiguous 
staves into contact at their inner surfitccs only; 
so that by driving the hoops hard, he can make 
the joints much closer than he could possibly 
have done had the edges of the staves been so 
sloped as to permit them to touch cadi other 
throughout before being drove together by the 
compression of the hoops. This, together with 
giving to the staves the proper curvature, seems 
to be the only part of the cooper's work which 
deserves the name of art; for the driving 
of the hoops and > forming of the bottoms 
could certainly be accoiniilisned by any car- 

t ientcr, we had almost said by any man, though 
ie had never seen a hoop ciriven or a bottom 
formed. The timber generally cmnloyed for 
the casks is oak, and that for the hoops ash 
or hazel, excepting where iron is used instead 
of wood. 

Cooper (Anthony Ashley),, first earl of 
Shaftesbury, a most able statesman, was the first 
son of sir John Cooper, hart, of Unckhum in 
Hampshire, and was born ill 1G21. He was 
elected member for Tewkesbury, at 1 9 years of 
age, in the short parliament that mot April 1.3, 
1640. He seems to have been well afiected to 
the king's sendee at the beginning of the civil 
wars; for he repaired to tne king at Oxford 
with offers of aissistance: but prince Maurice 
violating his pledge to a town in Dorsctshiic 
that he had got to receive him, furnished him 
with a pretence for going over to the parlia- 
ment, from whom he accepted a commission. 
When Richanl Cromwell was deposed, and 
the Rump came again into power, they nomi- 
nated sir Anthony of their council of state, and 
u commissioner for managing the army. At 
that very time he hiid engaged in a secret cor- 
respondence for restoring Charles II. and, upon 
the king's coming ovet, was sworn of his privy 
council. He was one of the commissioners 
'for the uial of the regicides; was soon after 
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made chancellor of the Exchequer, then a coni- 
missioher of the treasury; in l(i72 lie was cre'- 
ated earl of Shaftesbury ; and soon after raised 
to the rank of lord chancellor. He filled thi!» 
office with great ability and inivgrity; an<l 
though the snort tiine he was at the helm wa^ 
in a tempcstiious season, it is doing him justice 
to say, nothing could eithelr distract or affright 
hiinr The great seal was taken fretn him iii 
10*73, twelve months after he received it ; but, 
though out of office, he still made a distinguish- 
ed figure in parliament, for it was not in his 
nature to remain inactive. lie drew upon him- 
self the implacable liatved of the Duke of York, 
by steadily promoting, if nOt originally invent- 
ing, the famous pr^ect of an exclusion-bill. 
W hen his enemies came into powers he found 
it necessary to consult his safety, by retiring 
into Holland, where he died six weeks after his 
arrival in 103.3. He was a man of strong parts, 
but licentious; and Charles II. once said to 
him, 1 believe, Shaftesbury, thou art tlih 
wickedest fellow in my dominions;" to which 
his lordship gravely replied, May it please 
your majesty, for a subject, I believe I am 
at which the king laughed heartily : though it 
would have been more becoming, slnd nut dis- 
graceful even to this king, supposing he had 
soul, had he burst into a fioorl of tears. 

Coo PER (Anthony Ashley), earl of Shaflcs- 
liury, the grutirlson or the above, born in iG? 1 • 
He was educated under the ins)>ection of his 
grandfather, and then went on lits travels. In 
1693 he was elected member of the house of 
commons for Poole, bill when thdt parliament 
was dissolved, he declined being a candidate 
again, owing to the weakness of his constitu- 
tion. He then went to Holland, where he 
pursued his studies under a borrowed name, 
and contracted a close inlimdcy with Bayle, Le 
Clerc, and other learned men. Shortly after 
his return to England he succeeded to tho 
family title, but rarely attended the house of 
lords. In 1704, the French prophets occasion- 
ed so much disturbance, that steps were pro- 
posed for sii))pressing them, which occasioned 
his lordship, who was a great enemy to ])er- 
scciitioii, to write his letter concerning Enthu- 
siasm. In I7O9 appeared his Moralists, a 
phiiosophii'al rhapsody. The year following 
he imiri’iccl, and in 17 1 1 set out for Italy. He 
died at N'aplcs in 1713. His lordship left one 
son. The complete edition of his Character^ 
istirs which appeared immediately after hie 
death, comprizes all that he intended for the 
press ; but in 17 iG, came olit his Letters writ- 
ten to a young Man at the University; and in 
1721, Toland ptiblished Letters from the earl 
of Shaftesbury to Robert Molesworth, esq. 
This lord ShaiUsbuiy shews hitiiself in all his 
works a ze.alous advocate for liberty, amkais 
steady a friend to virtue as dan, we believe, be 
found among the believers in natural religion: 
he sometimes professed himself a Christian, but 
many |>art8 dt his writings render his faith iti 
the divine mission of Christ veiy questionable. 

Cooper's Town, is situated on the Sin- 
quehannah, a river of North America. In 
the vicinity of this town a large bmKng houie« 
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for the purpose of reHning maple 8ugar> liras 
erected in the winter of 1 792, under tlie direc- 
tion of AVilliam Cooper, esq. the father of the 
noble and successful enterprise for supplying 
the United States with American sn^r. 

COOPERAGE, s. (from co</p£r.} The price 
paid for cooper's work. 

To COOTERATE. v. n. {con and opero, 
Latin.) I . To labour j ith another to the 
same end {Bacon, noylc) 2. To concur in 
producing the same eflect. 

COOra:RAa’ION. 5. (from cooperate.) 
The act of contributing or concurring to the 
same end {Bacon). 

COO'PERATIVE. a. (from cooperate.) 
Promoting the same end jointly. 

COOPP'RATOR. i. (froiri cooperate.) He 
that, by joint endeavours, promotes the same 
end with others. 

€OOPTA'"riON. s. {cQopto, Latin.) Adop- 
tion; assumption. 

COO'RDlNATE. a. {con and ordinatus, 
I^tin.) Holding the same Milk {H'titLs). 

COO^RDINATI'LY. ad. la the same rank; 
without subordin.'itior. 

COO'RDINATT!:Nr.SS. s. Tfrom Coordi- 
nate.) The state of being roordinate. 

COORDINATES, in the higher geometry, 
are the iixed lines intersecting each other in a 
given angle, that are assumea as measaros < t 
as means for determining the equation and vari- 
ous properties of a curve. Thus, in hg. 14. 
PI. 47. AC and AS are co-ordinates, of which, 
as is usual, one of them AC is the axe of the 
abscissas, and the other AS is parallel to the 
ordinates or applicates PM. When the angle 
A is a right angle, then the co-onli nates are 
called rectangular. The point A is named the 
prigin of the coordinates. Among die various 
•methods which have been adopted to ascertain 
the properties of curves, the most usual is to. 
searen into the relation which, in virtue of the 
law, according to which the point M supposed 
to describe an individual curve moves, must 
exist between the distances from that point to 
the two axes or co-ordinates. Yet this method 
of referring the curve wc wish to examine to 
two fixed axes, is not exclusive ; for frequently 
it is more advantageous to choose other fixed 
oljccts to serve as terms of conijiarison. Thus, 
.wc sometimes assume two fixed poiuts for terms 
of comparisou, and we ascertain the relation 
:Which m virtue of the law according to which 
the describing point moves, must constantly 
exist between the two distances from that 
point and the two hxed^ points : sometimes, 
we enquire into the relation existing between 
the distance from the describing point to a fixed 
point, and from the describing point to a fixed 
Ii))je:« atothers the relation subsislhip; between 
the distance of this describing point from a fix- 
ed or pole, and the angle which that 
distance makes wkh a fixed line: the variables 
assumed ip these, or many other manners, may 
be termed in general co-ordinates. It h.is al- 
ready been seen (articles Cardioid and Con- 
choid)! and will farther appear in the treatise 
on CuRVESi that much is often gained in 
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point of simplicity by a judicious assumption of 
the co-ordinates employed in an investimlioo# 
COORDINATION, s. (from coor^nate.) 
The state of holding the same rank ; collateral 
ness (//otcc/). 

COOS, an island in the Archipelago, subject 
to the Turks. Lat. 37. l N. liOn. 27* 44 £. 

COOT, ill ornithology. Sec Fv Lie \. 

COP. 8. {kop, Dutch.) I1ie head; the top of 

any thing. 

COPAIVA BALSAM. See Balsamum 

COPAIVJIS. 

COPAIi. {copal, the American name of all 
clear odoriferous gums). Gum copal. This 
resinous substance is imported from Guinea, 
where it is found in the sand on the shore. It 
is of a yellow colour, faintly glistening, imper- 
fectly transparent, and apt to break with a con- 
choidal fracture. It is tasteless, and, while 
cold, inodorous. It is used dissolved in recti- 
fied spirits of wine or other volatile solvents 
both as a varnish, and an astringent medicine. 
In North America the natives obtain a very 
considerable nuanti^ of this resin from the'r^us 
copallinum, but it is of an inferior quality to 
that brought from Guinea and Spanish Ame- 
rica : and which is supposed to be a secretion 
from the elscocarpus cojl^llirerus. Sec £l;b6- 
CARPUS. 

The specific graviw of copal varies from 
1*045 to 1*139. Mr. Hatchett found it soluble 
in alkalies and nilsic acid with the usual phe- 
nomena. 

Copal varnish used hy the English japanners 
is made as follows. Four parts by weight of 
coj'al in powder are put into a glass matrass and 
melted. Tlie liquid is kept boiling till the 
fumes, condensed iijiTin the point of a tube 
thrust into the matrass, drop to the bottom of 
the liquid without occasioning any hissing 
noise as water does. Tliis is a proof that all 
the water is dissipated, and the copal h^ been 
long enough melted. One part of boiling hot 
linseed oil (previously boiled in a retort with- 
out any litharge) is now |)Oured into it, and 
well mixed. The matrass is then taken off the 
fire, and the liquid, while still hot, is mixed 
with about its own weight of oil of turpentine. 
The varnish thus made is transparent, but it 
ha>a tint of yellow, which the japanners en- 
deavour to conceal by mving the wnite ground 
on which they apply it a sh^e of blue. It is 
with this varnish that the dial plates of clocks 
are covered after having been painted white. 

A correspondent in the 17th vol. of the 
Transactions for the Encouragement of Arts, 
&c. informs us, that copal may be dissolved in 
spirit of turpentine by the following process : 
leaving ]>reparcd a glass vessel, of sufficient 
capacity to contain at least four times the quan- 
tity intciuleil to be dissolved, and which should 
be high in proportion to its breadth, reduce 
two oiiitces (if copal to small pieces, and put 
them into the vessel. Mix a pint of spirit of 
turpentine with oiie-eighth of spirit of sa! am- 
moniac ; shake them well together ; pour them 
on the |iowder, cork the glass, and tie it over 
wiih a siring or wire, making a small, hole 
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through tho cork. Set the slass in a sand heat, 
flO reculated as to make Sie contents boil as 
quickly as possible, but so gently that the bub- 
bles may be counted as they ascend from the 
bottom. The same heat must be kept up ex- 
actly till the solution is complete. It refiuires 
the most accurate attention to succeed in tliis 
^ operation; for, if the heat abate, or the spirits 
boil quicker than is directed, the solution will 
be impeded, and it will afterwards be in vain 
to proceed with the same materials; but, if 
properly managed, the spirit of sal ammoniac 
will be seen gradually to descend from the mix- 
ture, and attack the copal, which swells and 
dissolves, except a very small quantity. It is 
of much consequence that the vessel should 
not beo|)cned till sonic time after the liquid has 
become perfectly cold; as it frequently hap- 
pens that the whole of the contents are blown 
with violence against the cicling.— The spirit 
pf turpentine should be of the best quality. 

Mr. Sheldrake has lately favoured the public 
with another and easier method of dissolving 
copal. This method is as follows : Provide a 
strong vessel made of tin or other metal : it 
should be shaped like a wine bottle, and ca- 
pable of holding two quarts ; it will he con- 
venient to have a handle strongly ri vetted to 
the neck ; the neck should be long and liavc a 
cork fitted to the month, but a notch or small 
hole should be made in the cork, that, when 
the spirit is expanded by* heat, a small portico 
may force its way through the hole, and thus 
prevent the vessel from bursting. Dissolve half 
an ounce of camphor in a quart of spirit of 
turpentine, and put it into tne vessel ; take a 
piece of copal the size ofa large walnut, reduce 
It to a coarse |X)W(lcr or very small pieces, put 
them into the tin bottle, fasten the cork down 
with a wire, and set it, as quick as possible, 
upon a fire so brisk as to make the spirit boij 
almost immediately ; then keep it boiling very 
gently for about an hour, when so much of the 
copal will be dissolved as will make a very good 
varnish ; or, if the operation has been properly 
l^un, but enough of copal has not been dis- 
soly^, it may ^ again put on the fire, and by 
boiling it slowly for a longer time, it m^ be at 
last brought to the consistence desired. See far- 
ther Tingiy*s Painter's and Varnisher’s Guide. 

Copal-tree. See EtiEOCARPUs. 

COPA/RCENARY. s. (from cofarce^ 
ner,) Joint succession to any inheritance 
iHale). 

COPA'RCENER. s. (from con and par/t- 
ceps, Latin.) Coparcaiers are such as have 
e^al portion in the inheritance of the ancestor 
ICowieu). 

COPA'RCENY. 1 . An equal share of co- 
parceners (Philips), 

COPA'RTNER. s. (co and partner,) One 
that has a share in some common stock or 
affair; one equally concerned (Milton), 

COPA'RT^J^HIP. 5. (from cqpar/ncr.) 
The state of bearing an equal part, or possess- 
ing an equal share (Hale). 

. tX^ATAlN. a. (from cop.) High raised ; 
pointed (Jaanmer), 

COPE, is the name of an ancient tribute of 
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per load due to the loitl of the soil out of 
some of the Derbyshire lead mines. 

Cope, e, (See Cop.) i. Any thing witli 
which the head is covered. 2. A sacerdotal 
cloak, or vestment worn in sacred ministration. 
3. Any thing which is spread over the head. 

To Cope. r. a. (from the noun.) 1. To 
cover, as with a cope (Addison), 2, To con- 
tend with; to op|Mse (Shakepeare), 3. To 
reward ; to give in return (Shakspeare), 

To Cope, v, n, 1. To contend ; to struggle; 
to strive (If' alts). 2, To interchange kindfness 
or sentiment (Shakspeare), 

COPENHAGEN, the capital of Denmark, 
with a university. It is the best built city of 
Uic North ; for, although Petersburgli excels it 
in superb edifices, yet, as Copenhagen contains 
no wooden houses, it docs not display that strik- 
ing contrast of meanness and magnificence, 
but exhibits a more uniform appearance. It 
owes its principal beauty to a dreadful fire in 
1728, that destroyed five churches and (i? 
streets, which have been since rebuilt in the 
modern sl^le. The new part of the' town, 
raised hy bredcric V. is vciy beautiful : it con- 
sists of an octagon, containing four uniform 
and elegant buildings of hewn stone, and of 
four broad streets leading to it in opposite direc- 
tions. . In the middle of the area is an eques- 
trian statue of the king in bronze, as big as life. 
It was cast by Saly, at the expence of tlie East 
India Company, and cost 80,0001. sterling. 
The streets are well paved, with a footway on 
each, but narrow and inconvenient for general 
use. Tlie greatest part of the buildings arc of 
brick ; and a few are of freestone. The palaces 
of tlie nobility are in general splendid, and 
ornamented in the Italian stile of architecture. 
The palace erected by C/hristian VI. is a large 
structure ; but its external appearance is more 
grand than elegant. The haven is always 
crowded with ships ; and the streets are inter- 
sected by broad canals, which bring the mer- 
chandise close to the warehouses that line the 
quays. The citadel is a regular fortification, 
with five bastions, a double ditch full of water, 
and several advanced works. The city is about 
five miles in circumference, and is seated on 
the E. shore of the isle of Zealand, 300 miles 
S.W. of Stockholm, and 500 N.E. of London. 
Lon. 12. 30 £. Lat 55. 41 N. 

COPERNICAN SYSTEM, is diat system 
of the world, in which it is supposed that the 
sun is at rest in the centre, ana the earth and 
planets all moving around him in their own 
orbits. See PI. IQ. 

Here it is supposed, that the heavens and 
stars are at rest; and the diurnal motion which 
they appear to have, from cast co west, is im- 
pnwi to the earth's diurnal motion from west 
to east. 

This system was maintained by many of ihe 
ancients; particularly Eephantus, Sdeucus, 
Aristarchus, Philolaus, Cleanthes Sajmiiis, 
Nicetas, Heraclides Pbnticus, Plate, and 1^- 
thamras : from the last of whom it was anm- 
enily called the I^thagpric, or Pythagorean 
System. 

This system was also held Archimedes, in 
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hiB book of ilic number of the Grulns of Sand; 
but after him it became neglected, and even 
forgotten^ for qtanyages; till Co))crnicus re- 
vived it; from whom it took the ^cw name of 
the Copernic.'in System , 

In this! system none of the celestial bodies 
shine with their own native light* but only the 
sun ; so that all planets both primary and 
secondary ftre opacpie bodies, that have no other 
light but what they receive from the snn, and 
reflect it back towards the earth and other 
places. This is evident from the moon: for 
only that side of her is observed to shine which 
is cfirectly opposed to the sun ; but the other 
aide which is from the sun is (juite dark, except 
60 far as it is illuininutod by reflection from the 
earth ; for the more of the illuminated side 
that is turned towards the earth, the more we 
aee her enlightened, tlte rest being dark ; and 
the ni<)re of her dark side that is turned towards 
the earth, the more of her appears datk. Thus 
at the full she appears all enlightened, and at 
the change all dark. The like phenomena are 
observed in Mereury and Venus, which shew 
all the phases of the' moon, according to their 
various situations; and sometimes appear like 
a black s^iot upon the body of the sun. Mars 
likewise appears gibbous when near the quad- 
ratures with the sun. The satellites of Jupiter 
nre eclipsed when they are behind his body, 
being then immersed in his shadow; they like- 
wise cast their shadows iqion tlic bo(ly of 
Jupiter. in Saturn the shadow of the 
ring upon his body proves bis opacity. And 
the weakness of the light of those that are far 
distant from the snn, shews that it is not in- 
Dutp but borrowed. 

All the planetary bodies arc nearly spherical, 
^nd all of them have a rotation round their 
axis, llicse motions are found by means of 
certain spots u|X)n their surfaces, which give us 
the time of their rotation. In some planets, 
for the want of such marks, the times of their 
rotation ha\e not yet been found. That they 
are spherica} bodies appears from the slow mo- 
tion of the spots near the edges, and their 
ewifter motion near the middle. Likewise the 
)ine separating the illuminated part from the 
dark is always elliptical, which proves their 
tigure to be spherical. See Planet, and 
Astronomy. 

COPERNICUS (Nicolaus), an eminent 
Rstropomcr, was born at Thorn in Prussia, 
Jan. 10, 147$^- lie was taught the I^atin and 
Greek languages at home; and afterwards sent 
to Cracovia, where he studied philosophy and 
physic. }}is genius in the mean time was natu- 
rally liirn^ to mathematics, which he pursued 
through ^11 jits vaiious branches. He set out 
for Italy when he was 23 years of age ; but staid 
at Bohemia some time, for the sake of being 
with the celebrated astronomer of that place, 
IJoiriinlctis Maria f- whose conversation, how- 
cvjer, ^nd company, he affected, not so much as 
a learner, as an assistant to him in making h|s 
iohservatioiis. From thence he passed to Rome, 
where he was no sooner apived than he was 
popsidered as not inferior to the famous Regio* 
ypontgptts^ and ac(][uired in shprt so great a 


reputation, that he was chosen professor of 
mathematics, which he taught for a long time 
with great applause. He also made some as** 
troiiomical (mservations there about the year 
1600. Returning to his own country some 
years after, he began to apply his vast know* 
ledge in mathematics to correct the system of 
astronomy which then prevailed. He set him- 
self to collect all the nooks which had been 
written by philosophers an<) astronomers, and 
to examine all the various hypotheses they had 
invented for the solution of the celestial phe- 
nomena ; to try if a more symmetrical order 
and constitution of the parts of the world could 
not be discovered: of all the hypotheses of the 
ancients none pleased him so' well as the Py- 
thagorean, which made the sun the centre of 
tlu* 'system, and supposed the earth to move not 
only round the sun hut round its own axis also. 
After much profound contemplation, and many 
careful calculations, he removed the obscuritiea 
of this old system, and, in fact, much improved 
it. His discoveries and improvements he com- 
prised in a book, the publicaiion of which he 
prudently suppressed, till he had a powcrfiii 
patron, pope Paul III. a lover of astronomy, to 
protect nim. Alluding to the admonition of 
the poet, he tells the pontiff, “ he hod suffered 
that fruit of his labours to ripen, not nine years 
only, but four times nine.” At length he 
committed the care of the impression to two 
friends, Schoner and Osiander, in a distant city. 
The work was printed in 1343, under the title 
of RevolutionibusOrbium CGclestinm, and the 
author received a copy of it a few hours before 
his death, on the 24tli of May |/>43, he being 
then 70 years of age. 

Few works have destroyed more riveted er- 
rors, or established more important truths, than 
this great w'ork of Copernicus. His noble 
theory (sec Copernican system) was at 
first coldly received, or utterly rejcctetl : but the 
labours of future astronomers at length obtain- 
ed it a complete triumph. Coiiernicus was also 
the first who demonstrated the double orbit of the 
moon ; her menstrual motion about the earth, 
and her annual about the snn. Nor did this 
great roan stop here; fbr, after laying a solid 
foundation of the celestial physics, he began the 
superstructure, by surmising a principle of at*- 
traction to be inherent in all matter. Co- 
pernicus also wrote a tract on Trigonometry ; 
and has exhibited tokens of the versatility of 
his talents, as it is acknowledged that he 'had 
considerable skill as a painter, and was ex- 
tremely well acquainted with the Latin and 
Greek l.ingiiages. 

Copernicus, the name of an astronomical 
instrument, invented by Wbiston, to shew the 
motion and phenomena of the planets, both 
primary and secondary. It is founded upon 
the Copcrnipaii system, and therefore callea by 
his name. 

COPHENES, in ancient geography, a river^ 
of India, probably the same which is How calU 
eej Cow. • 

COPHOS. dumb). In medicine. 

Deaf or dumb : also a dulness in any of A? 
senses. 
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/ COPHOSTS. icophoiis, from xw^aj, 

^eaf). A ilifiiculty of hearing. It is often 
xyinptomaiic of some disease. SccDysecoea. 

COPHTi, CopHTs, or Copti, a name 
given to the. Christians of I^ypt, who are of 
the sect of J acobites. The critics are extremely 
divided about the origin and orthography of the 
W'ord; some write it Coohti, others Cophtites^ 
Cophiuc, Copts» &c. P. Sollier, a Jesuit, dc* 
rives the word from Jacobiie, retrenching the 
first syllable $ whence, CobitCi Colica, Copta, 
and Cophta. 

The ('o])hts have a patriarch who resides at 
Cairo, but he takes his title from Alexandria : 
lic has 110 archbishop under him, but 1 1 or 
bishops. The rest of tlie clergy, whether se- 
cular or regular, is comjiosed of the orders of 
St. Anthony, St. Paul, and St. Macarius, who 
lijve each their monasteries. Besides the 
orders of priests, deacons, and subdeacons, the 
(ophta have likewise archimandrites, the 
dignity whereof thw confer with all the pravers 
and ceremonies ot a strict ordination, 'fhis 
niakes a considerable dilFercncc among the 
priests ; and besides the rank and niuhortly it 
gives them with regiird to the religions, it com- 
prohends the degree and fiiiictiotis of arch- 
priests. By a custom of (kX) years standing, if 
a priest elected bishop he not already archi- 
mandrite, that dignity iiiiist be conferred on 
him before episco[jal ordination. The second 
person among the clergy, after the patriarch, is 
the titular patriarch of Jerusalem, who also re- 
sides at Cairo, because of the Cophts of Jeru- 
salem; he is, in effect, little more than the 
bishop of C'airo: only he goes to Jerusalem 
every Baster, and visits some other places in 
I’alestine near Kgypt, which own his jurisdic- 
tion. To him belongs the government of the 
Coplitic church, during the vacancy of the 
patriarchal see. 

To be elected patriarch, it is necessary the 
person have lived all his life in continence; it 
IS he confers the bishoprics. To be elected 
bishop, the |)erson must be a celibate ; or, if 
he has been iiiarrierl, it must not be above once. 
The priests and inferior ministers are allowed 
to be married before ordination ; but are not 
obliged to it, as Ludolphus erroneously observes. 
They have a great number of deacons, and 
even confer the dignity frequently on cliildam. 

P. Roderic reduces the errors and opinions 
of the Cophts to the following heads : 1 . That 
they put away their wives, and espouse others 
while the hrk are living. 2. Tfiat they have 
seven sacraments, viz. baptism, the eucharist, 
confirmation, ordination, faith, fasting and 
prayer. 3. That they deny the Holy Spirit to 
proceed from the son. 4. That they only allow 
of three ecumenical councils; that of Nice, 
Constantinople, and Ephesus. 5. That they 
only allow of one nature, will, and oiieration, 
in Jesus Christ, after the union of the hu- 
nianity with the divinity. For their errors in 
discipline, they may be reducetl, 1. To the 
practice of circumcising their children before 
baptism, which has obtained among them from 
the 12tb century. To their ordaining dea- 
edns at fire years of age. 3. To their allowing 
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of marriage in the second degree. 4. To. their 
forbearing to cat blood : to which some add 
their belief of a baptism by fire, which they 
confer by applying a hut iron to their forehead 
or checks. ||or farther particulars, consult 
Savary's Letters on ^gypt, vol. ii. and Browne's 
Travels in Africa. 

COPHTIC, or Coptic (corrupted from 
Coptic, G\ptic, iKgyptic) : the language of 
the Copts, or desccnuaiUsof the ancient Kgyp* 
dans, who employed both a different language, 
and character from the C'optic tribes. A very 
curious specimen of both, together with the 
Creek tran.slatlon, is to be found on the Egyp* 
tiaii moninnciU captured from the French at 
Alexandria, by the Englidi army under gene- 
ral Hutchinson, and preserved in the British 
Museum. The Coptic characters and many, 
of the words have a very near re.semlilance to 
Greek ; the characters il is written in being all’ 
Creek. It has a form and construction peculiar 
to itself: it has no inflections of the nouns or 
verbs; but expresses number, case, gender, 

1 )erson, mood, tense, and possessive pronouns, 

)y letters and particles prefixed. 

F. Kircher is the first who published a gram- 
mar, and vocabulary of the Cnphtic. There 
is not known any l>ook extant in the Cophtic, 
except transIn lions of the Holy Scriptures, or 
of ecclesiastical olliecs; or oiliers that have re- 
lation thereto, as dietionuiics, kc. 

'i'hc ancient Cupluic is now no longer found 
hut ill books ; the language now used ihroiigli- 
out the country is Arabic. 

The old Cophtic, which Kircher maintains 
to be a mother- tongue, and independent of all 
others, had been much altered by the Greek : 
for licsides that it has borrowed all its characters 
from the Greek, with a \ery little variation, a 
great numlxir of the words are pure Greek. 

Vossius, indeed, asserts, that there was no 
Cophtic langii.'ige till after Egypt became sub- 
ject to the Arabs. The language, according to 
him, is a mixture of Greek and Arabic: the 
very name thereof not being in the world till 
after the Arabs were masters of the countiy*. 
But this, M. Simon observe^, proves nothing; 
except that what wa sanciently called Rm ptian 
has since by the Arabs been called Coplitic, by 
a corruption of speech. There arc, it is true, 
Arabic w'ords in the Cophtic ; yet this by no 
means proves but that tnere was a language 
before that time, cither Cophtic or E^itiaii. 
Pietro de la Valle o^erves, that the Cophts 
have entirely lost their ancient tongue; that it 
is now' no longer understood among them ; that 
they have nothing extant therein but some 
sacred hooks; and that they still say mass in it. 

Cophtic liturgies, arc three; one at- 
tributed to Basil, another to St. Gregory, and 
the tliird to Cyril: they are translated into 
Arabic for the use of the priests and people, 
COPIA LIBELLI DEUBERANDA, a 
writ which lies in case where a man cannot 
get the copy of a libel at the hands of the to* 
clesiastical mdge. 

COPIATA, under the western empire, a 
grave-digger. In the first ages of the clmrch, 
there were clerks destined for thisemplt^menu 
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In ihc year 357> Consiantine made a kiw in 
favour of ihe priests copiota^ u e. of those who 
had the care of iotermenta j whereby he ex« 
empta them from the lustral contribution 
which all other traders paid. I|t was under 
him also that they first be^U to he called co* 
pineal q. d. clerks destined for bodily labour, 
from xvroff, of xviv, mniof I cot* 

beat, &c. 

C^PIEK- s. (from capyO !• One that 
copies; a transcriber {Addisaij. 2. A plagiary; 
an imitator [Ticket). 

WPING OF A WALL, the top or cover 
of a wall, made sloping to carry off the water. 

COTIOIJS. a. (copitf. I-atin.) 1, Plentiful; 
abundant; exuberant (Thomson). 2. Abound- 
ing in .words or intages; not barren ; not con- 
cise [Milion)^ 

CO'PIOUSLY«! od. (Jram copious.) ^ 1. 
Pleqtifully; abundantly; in great quantities, 
f. At large; without nrevity or concisciiesa; 
difFuscly {Addison). 

CCPpIOUSN^SS, 5. (from copious.) U 
plenty ; abundance ; great quantity. S. Dif- 
fusion; exuberance of style {Dry den). 

C<FP1ST. Sy (from cepy^) A copier; a tran? 
scriber; an imitator. 

CO^PLAND. s. a piece of ground which 
terminates with an acute angle^ 

C(>PP£D. a. (from cop.) Rising to a top 
or head ( JViseman). 

CQPPEbj. See Cuppell. 

COPPKLUNG. 'Sec C uppell AT ioN. 

COPPER {cuptuw), a metal of a pale red co- 
lour with a tinge of yellow. For its different 
wms, oombinations, and uses, see Cuprum. 

Copper PYRITES. See Cuprum. 

Copper plates. See Engraving. 

Copperplate printing. See Print- 
ing^ 

Cq^ppek. s. a vessel made of copper; a 
boiler larger than a moveable pot {B^con). 

CoppEKSNOSE. «. {copper and 7io:»'e.) A red 
pose (fViseman)* 

CoppER-woRK. r. A place where copper 
|b worked or manufactured. 

CQPP£.RAS> a term synonymous writh vi- 
iriol, implying a salt which in early chemistry 
was sttpppsed to be formed from copper alone, or 
at leiMt mr mere frequently than from any other 
xnetal. ft is now» however, well known to be 
obtained with almost equal ease from copper, 

i roQt JtinCi and in commerce and manu- 

aetupes, is distinguished into blue copperas 
when obtained from the first, green when froni 
the second, and while when from the third. 
Copperas is the sulphat or metallic salt o? these 
metals, ptfoducpd by a solution of them in sul- 
phuric aoidj Itnd a sObseciuent crystallization of 
mecompovrnd. 

Yet when not distinguished by any of the 
above adjuncts of colour, the term copperas is 
always supposed to imply sulphat or copperas 
of iron, Or as it is gt other times denominated 
green vitriol. 

Tbit salt W9S known to the ancients, and is 
mentioned by Pliny under the names of 
aoiy, and eatcanihum (Ixxgiv. cap. 12.}. Tne 
usual mode of obtaining it is by moistening 
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iron pyrites which are found native in abund« 
atice, and exposing them to the open air. 
They are slowly covered with a cnist of sulphat 
of iron which is dissolved in water, and affer^ 
wards obtained in crystals by evaporation. Tho 
salt is sometimes found ready formed either in 
a state of solution in water, or mixed with de- 
cayed pyrites. In some cases it is found ncces^* 
sary to roast the pyrites before they can be 
made to undergo spontaneous decoui|M)9ition. 
I’yrite is in fact a supersulphurct of iron. The 
roasting reduces it to the state of sulphuretj^ 
which decomposes very readily. The solution 
always contains an excess of acid, whence it is 
necessary in order to obtain the salt incrystalsA 
to throw into it a quantity of old iron. 

' Sulphat of iron has a very fine green colour. 
Its crystals arc transparent rhomboidal prisms^ 
It has a very strong ‘styptic taste, and always 
reddens vegetable bmes.‘ Its specific gravity is 
1*3399. It is soluble in about two parts of cold 
water and three-fourtbsof its weight of boiling 
water^ It is insoluble in alkolioU When ex- 
posed to the air its surface gradually becomes 
opaque, and is covered with a yellow powder ; 
beeuusc it absorbs oxygen, and is partially con-* 
verted into oxysiilpliat. 

When heated it melts, gradually loses its 
water of crystallization, and by a strong heat 
sulphuric acid is driven off, ancl there remains 
behind a red powder, formerly known by the 
name of cokotkat of vitriol, which is cither a 
mixture of red oxyd of iron and oxysiilpliat or 
pure oxyd, accoming to the heat appUeJ^ 
Sulphat of iron is deconimsed by the alkaline 
phospnats and borats, and i>y the greater num- 
ber of those salts whose base forms an iiisplublo 
com|)ound with the sulphuric acid, as nitrat of 
silver, of lead, of baryte, &o. 

This salt is the basts of many dyes. It gives 
a fine black, though it weakens the fibres of the 
material unless used with great caution, the 
least excess occasioning the cloth, Ike^ to rcE 
very soon. Wool is more affected by this in- 
jurious property than skins ox felt, as is obvi- 
ous, from the greater duration of hats dyed 
black than of broad-ck>tbs. Ink owes its rich 
blackness principal^ to the copperas it con-* 
tains; and our nne' black leathers are equally 
indebted to its powerful qualities, which sa 
firmly fix the colour on all occasions. 

CCfFPERSMITH. ^ {copper and smith.\ 
One that manufactures copper {Swtp). 

CO'PPERWGRM. r. J. A little worm in 
shijis. 2. A worm breeding in one^ hand 
{Asnsfooflk). 

CCPPPERY. 0. (flora c^er.) Containing 
copiicr ; made of copper {froodmttd). 

CO'PPICR. 1, {poupeawt French.) A low 
wood cut at stated times for fuel ; a pbcc over- 
run with brushwood {Mortimer}. 

COPPLE-DUST. r. (or coppel dust.} 
Powder used in purifying metals {Bucon)* 
CoFPLB-sTOiNES, are fragments of stone, 
broke from the adjacent cliffs, rounded by being 
howled and tummed to and again by the action 
of the water (Whodward), 

COPPLED. a. (from cop.) Rising ut 
cnnic form {ffhodmard}^ 
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CbPROSMA. In botany, a genbs of th6 the itiahor, have been dcihisabtej and 4emised 
class i^K>lygiuiiia, order monoecia. Calyx one- to such as will take them in fee-simple or fee- 
leavea, five-toothed ; coral five or six-clefl; tail, for Ufb, years, or at will, according to the 
stamens from five to seven. Herm: styles custom of the manor by copy of court-roll; bnt 
two, long; berry iwo-sceded ; seeds flat on one is «nerally wffere the tenant has such estate 
side, concave on the other. Two species only ; either in fee or (br three lives, 
natives of New Zealand; one ofthemaveiy Copp-right, the right which an author 
fetid shntb. may be supposed to have in his own original 

('OPS£. s. (abridged from coppice,,) A place literary compositions; so that no other ])enon, 
overgrown with short wood ( JVallcr). without his leave, may publish or make profitof 

'ib Copse, v. a. (from the noun). To pre- the copies. When a man hy the exertion of his 
serve underwood {Swi/i), rational powers has produced an original w'ork, 

COFFIS, in botany. See He l l e bo r us. he has clearly a right to dispose of that identic^ 
COPl'OS, in ancient geography, now work as he pleases; and any attempt to take it 
Kepht, a city of Upper £gypt, three iiViles dis- from him, or vary the disposition he has made 
tant from the Nile, and connected with it by of it, is an invasion of his right of property, 
a navigable canal. Now the identity of a litoraiy coin|x>sition con- 

COPULA. 5. (Litin.) The word which sisUentirely in the sentiment and the language; 
unites the subject and predicate of a proposi- the same conceptions, clothed in the same 
tiori : as, haks are dear {IValts), words, must necessarily be the same composi- 

To CO'PULATE. V. a, {.copula^ Lat.) To tiori: and whatever method be taken of con- 
unite; to conjoin (Bacon), veyinsthat composition to the ear, or to the 

To Co'puLATE. V. n. To come together as eye of another, by recital, by writing, or by 
different sexes ( fFisetaan) printing, in any number of copies, or at any 

COPULATION. .V. (from copulate,) The period of time, it is always the identical wore 
congress or embrace of the two sexes (//ooA:er). of the author which is so conveyed; and no 
CX>*PULAT1VK. o. (copulativuSy lAi,) A. other man (it has l>een thought) can have a 
term of grammar. Copnlatxue prepositions are right to convey or transfer it without his con- 
those which have more subjccu: as, riches and sent, either tacitly or expressly given. Thii 
honours are temptations to pride. consent may perhaps he tacitly given when an 

C'O'PY, s. (copie, French.) 1. A transcript author permits bis work to be published with- 
from the archety|)e or original (Denham ) . 2. out any reserve of right, and without stamping 

An individual book: as, a good or fair copy on it any marks of ownership; it is then a 
(Hooker), 3. The autograph; the original; present to the public, like the building of a 
the archetype (Holder). 4 . An instrument by church, or the laying out a new highway : but 
which any conveyance is made in law (Shah.), in case of a bargain Tor a single impression, or 
b. A picture drawn from another picture. a total sale or gift of the copy-right; in thcoiia 
The follovving process for taking a copy of a case the reversion hath liecii thought to con- 
rccent M.S. w,is coininuiiioated to the Philo- tinue in the original proprietor; in the other 
matliic Society at Paris, by M. Charles Coque- the whole property, with its exclusive rights^ 
bert. It consists in putting a little sugar in to be periietually transferred to the grantee, 
common writing ink, and with this the wnting On the other hand, it is urged, that though tlie 
is made on common paper; and when a copy exclusive right of the manuscript, and all 
is required, unsized paper is taken and lightly which it contauis, belongs undoubtcilly to the 
moistened with a sjxmge. The wet paper is owner before it is printra or published; yet, 
then applied to the writing, and a flat iron ofa from the instant of publication, the exclusive 
moderate heat being lightly passed over the right of an author or his assigns tiT the sole 
unsized paper, the copy is immediately produc- communication of his ideas inMnediately va- 
ed. The use of the sugar is to prevent the ink nishes and evaporates, as being a right of too 
from drying too soon. subtile and unsubstantial a nature to become 

Co'fy-book.s. (copy and ^eol.) Abookin the' subject of property at the common law, and 
which copies are written for learners to imitate, only capable of being guarded fay positive statute 
Copy-hold, a tenure for which a tenant ana special provisions of the magistrate! 
has nothing to show but the copy of the rolls The Roman law adjudged, that if one man 
made by the steward of the lord’s court. It is wrote any thing, though ever so elegantly, on 
called a base tenure; because the tenant holds the jxiper or parchment of another, the writing 
the land at the will of the lord. However, it shoulil belong to the original owner of the ma- 
ts not simply at the will of the lord, but accord- tcrials on which it was written : meaning cer- 
ing to the custom of the manor by which such tainly nothing more thereby than the mere 
estate is descendible, and the tenant’s heirs luccnanical O|)cration of writing, for which it 
may inherit it ; and a copy-holder, so long as directed the scribe to receive a satisfaction ; 
he does his services, and does not break the especially as, in works of genius and inven- 
custom, cannot be ejected by the lord; or if tion, such as a picture painted on another 
he be, he shall have trespass against him. See man's canvas, the same law gave the canvas 
ihe articles Ten ure and Villek aob. to the painter. We find no other mention iii 
Cqey-holoer, one who is admitted te- the law of any property in the works of the 
nant of lands or tenements within a manor, understanding, though the sale of literary co- 
vhich tune but of mind, by use and cUstost of pies^ fof the putpose of recifal or multiplica- 
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t'lon, is certainly as ancient as tlie times of 
Terence, Martial, and Statius. Neither with 
tis in Britain hath there been (till very lately) 
any final dctcrniinatiun upon the rip^ht of 
authors at the common law.^ It was deter* 
milled in the case of Miller v. Taylor in B, 
Jt. Pasch. g Geo. 111. 17 (k), that an exclusive 
copy-riglu in authors subsistd by the common 
law. But uficrwards, in the case of Donald- 
son v* Beckett before the house of lords, which 
was Anally deter mined ^26 February, 1 774, it 
was held, that no copy*ripdit subsists in au- 
thors after the expiration of the several terms 
created by the statute 8 Ann, c. IQ. This 
statute declares, that the author and his assigns 
shall have the whole liberty of printing and 
re|>riuting his works for the term of 14 years, 
and no longer^ and also protects that pro{)erty 
by additional penalties and forfeitures j direct- 
ing further, that, if at the end of that term the 
author himself be living, the right shall then 
feturn to him for another term of the same 
duration. .See Literary property. 

ToCo'py. V. a. 1. To transcribe; to write 
after an original (Pope). 2. To imitate; to 
pr^sc to imitation (Swjfi). 

To Co'PY. V. w. To do any thing in imita- 
tion of something else (Dry den). 

COPYING machines, or Poly- 
GRAPHS, for the transcription of letters and 
•Hher writings, have been proposed by several 
i^rsons, as Franklin, Rochon, Watt, &c. 
Wc shall here describe a polygraph, for which 
8 very ingenious mechanist, Mr. J.l.Hawkins, 
took out a patent in 1803. This instrument 
makes two or more copies at the same time. 
The upiier part of plate 4p gives a general 
view of the instrument, while the lower |)or- 
tion exhibits the several parts. 

The principle of the machine, is that of 
several parallel rulers combined: AA» BB, 
Ag. 1, are two parallelograms comiccU'd toge- 
ther ami suspended on pivots at the end of the 
bar C, on which it can turn as an axis, so as 


are connected by a screw W going through tho 
bar, in a hole which it fits so us to turn round 
easily without shake, as shewn in figs. 1 and 2. 
The arm x is lunger tlian the other, and is 
jointed at its upiier end, to the ends of a stiiall 
rod /t, Ag. 1 ana 2 : by these means, the two 
frauies, tubes, .'ind pens, are always kept |)aral- 
Icl to each other, and the points at the sam^ 
ilistancc, being at liberty at the same time, to 
be inclined in any degree as in Ag. 1. The 
weight of the biir E and parallelograms, is 
suspended by three small spiral springs F, 
hooked to a ring at the middle of the barK; 
their other ends fastened to a jointed lever, Ag. 
/>, composed of two bars I K jointed together, 
and turning round on a screw, screwed into 
the frame, as a centre; so that the end of K, 
where the springs arc hooked, can follow the 
motion of E, and keep the springs nearly ii[>- 
right. Tlie combined effort of these springs 
is somewhat greater than the weight they have 
to bear, so that the pens are always lifted ofiT 
the paper when not in use, and hy that means 
avoid ulotting.^ The papers to be wrote oq 
are held to the board G (r by a piece, of brass 

S L, Hg. 6, screwed to the board by its 
:: each end has an oblong hole /, through 
it, which, when it is pressed down, contains a 
spring catch i», for the purpose of holding it 
down, and fixing the paper P put under it. 

The pens are supplieil with ink from two 
inkstands at the proper disuincc from each 
other, into which both pens dip at the same 
time. When the machine is not in use, the 
upright frame, MNN, Ag. 1, folds down ou 
the board o o, and is fuslened thereto hy a 
spring lock, of which the circle r represents 
the thumb-stud. In this state the iiistrmnent 
forms a shallow box, the horizontal and ver- 
tical parallelograms lying upon one another, 
and the two pens upon the bottom hoard o a 
beneath them both: the front board GG to 
which the paper is fastened, now becomes the 
lid, and the lock R secures the whole. 


to swing backwards and forwards. 'Fhc lower 
bar D, fig. 2, PI. 49, of this double parallelo- 
gram to C, has a pivot at each end, 

which eniJiiiilnto holes iiinde in two pieces of 
brass at ifie ends of the bar E: J is a bar pi- 
voted ii\tp two other arms of the same brasses, 
'which ^v^titute part of a similar double pa- 
ralleloalj|«i a a bb, fig. 1 , whose extreme uar 
a, by tw'o pillars to the bottom 

bouiof the machine. The two parallel rulers 
whicn compose iliis motion, are connected as 
shewn in fig. 7i the bar e of the parallelogram 
a a, is connected with/ by pivots at its ends, 
so that a a can rise up independently of the 
other, which is always horizontal; and its 
weight is supported by two small wheels 
Ag/ 1, riinninjj on the bottom Ixiard: W this 
arrangement, li is evident that the bar E will 
always continue parallel to itself, and may lie 
moved in any direction'withiii the limits of the 
board G G. ^ch pen is connected with the 
bar E ^ means of a brass frame, Ag. 3, of 
which T is a tube for the pen, and x y two 
'tirms which cpbntpp a ^uare part of and 


The instrument from which our drawing 
was made, when thus closed, measured one 
foot nine inches long, one foot wide, and four 
inches deep. In using the machine, no other 
care or attention is requisite than in writing 
with a common single pen, and the machinery 
being very light, opposes no more resistance 
than must he expected when writing with two 
pens instead of one. The pens arc put through 
a small lurass tube S, Ag. 3, which th^ must 
At ligh.ly; and this cylinder goes stilny into 
the tube T, before described ; the proper 'depth 
being regulated by a projecting shoiihkr at the 
upi>er end of S. When the pen reijuires 
mending, it is taken out with the tube S ii)x>n 
it and reixiired in the common way; hut as it 
will l)c cut shorter, the shoulder of the tube 
must be applied to a semicircular hollow in ;i 
piece of brass plate W, fig. 1, screwerl to the 
boanlGG, and the |x:n pushed through it till 
its ]M)int exactly reaches a mark made ou the 
plate. It may happen, that by the curved 
pieces which connect the pen tubes T with the 
par E being bent a little^ the two pens UKjxy 
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not both touch, though gauged as above de- 
scribed ; this will he adjusted by the contriv- 
ance of one of the pivot holes at the end of 
the bar C. It is shewn on a large scale in fig. 
4: rs is a bniss cock screwed to the wood 
work, and has an upright screw / turning round 
lietwccn its two anus. This screw passes 
through a piece of brass V, which will be 
raised or lowered by turning the screw; this 
piece carries another screw at right angles to 
the former, tapped into and giving motion to 
another upright piece X, in which is the pivot 
hole for the bar: now if, when the pens arc at 
the top of the paper, the perpendicular screw 
he turned until both loiicn, and when at the 
bottom, the same be done by the horizontal 
screw, the pens will write, draw, or copy with 
the greatest accuracy, so that in writing, it 
cannot afterwards be (lislinguished which copy 
was made hy the pen actu^ly in the writers 
hand. ITic patent now belongs to Mr. Far- 
thing, Coruhill, hy whom the instruments are 
manufactured. It is evident that three or 
more pens can he added by only nrolonging the 
bar E, and fitting more iien tubes, fig. 3, to 
it ; connecting them all by the bar h. We 
have seen and tried one of live pens, which 
acted ns well as the others, though of course 
more fatiguiri'i; to the hand. 

To COQUET. t». «. (from the noun.) To 
treat with an ajipcarunce of amorous tender- 
ness (6V(/?). 

To ('oque't. V. n. To act the lover; to 
entice hy blandishments (Swift), 

t:OQUK"rRY. s. (coqueteric, Fr.) Affect- 
ation of amorous advances (Addison). 

CO'QUHTrK. jr. (coquetlct French.) A 
gay, airy girl ; a girl who endeavours to attract 
notice, or who after having gained the atten- 
tion of one hiver casts him off ilirtingly, and 
throws herself assiduously in the way of an- 
other. 

Mr. Gisborne, in his treatise On the Du- 
ties of the Female Sex,’* cautions his young 
readers against coquetry in the following de- 
scriptive and impressive terms; <‘10 delude a 
young man by encouraging his attentions for 
the pleasure of exhibiting him as a conquest, 
for the purpose of exciting the assiduities of 
another person, or from any motive except the 
impulse of mutual regard, is a proceeding too 
plainly repugnant to justice and to delicacy of 
sentiment, to require much observation. On 
such subjects, even inadvertence is highly cul- 

{ )able: what then is the {niilt of her, who de- 
iberatelv raises hopes which she is resolved not 
to fulfil!” 

The iniquity of a similar conduct in men 
is finely pourtrnyed in the song of Fitz Eustace 
in Mr. Scott’s Marinion.*' 

COR, in anatomy. See Heart. 

Cor Caro LI, Charles’s heart, in astro- 
nomy, a name first given by Dr. Halley to a 
bright star between Asterion and Chara. But 
the name is now applied to a small constella- 
tion in the same situation, containing 0. 1 . 0.0. 
p. 2, in aUj 3 stars of the first six magni- 
Hides.* 
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Cor, is also applied to stars which are 
tuated nearly in the centre of constellations re- 
presenting animals ; as Cor Hydne, Cor Leonis, 
Cor Scorpii, &c. 

CORA'CIAS. Roller. In zoology, a ge- 
nus of the class aves, order pica;;. Bill shar|)- 
edged, bent in at the point, the base naked of 
feathers; tongue cartilaginous, bifid; 1^ 
short; feet formed for walking. Twenty-five 
species, scattered over the globe. The most 
worthy of remark is 

C. garrula. (’oromon Roller. Blue, back 
red; quill feathers black; behind the ears a 
naked spot; primary quill-featlien beneath 
blue; middle tail-feathers dirty green, the 
rest blue, dotted with black on the outer edge; 
legs dirty yellow. Inhabits Africa, Syria and 
F.uropc ; size of the jay ; is sonorous, grega- 
rious, migratory and tmiid; builds in trees, 
|>ariiculariy the beech; feeds on insects, 
worms, frogs, nuts and corn : eggs pale-green, 
with innumerable dusky spots. The rest dif- 
fer not very essentially. See Plate LIV. 

CO’RAC’LE. jr. (cwrwgie, Welsh.) A boat 
used in Wales by fishers, made by drawing 
leather or oiled cloth upon a frame of w*icker 
work. 

CO'RACO-BRACHLVLIS. 

Mr; from a crow, and arm.) 

Comco-braehiieus. A inusele, so allied from 
its origin anrl insertion, ll is situateil on the 
humerus, before the scapula. It arises, ten- 
dinous and fleshy, from the fore-part of the 
coracoid process of the scapula, adhering, in 
its descent, to the short head of the biceps ; 
inserted, tendinous and fleshy, about the 
middle of the internal part of the os humeri, 
near the origin of the third head of the triceps, 
called hrachialis extemus, where it sends down 
a thin tendinous expansion to the internal con- 
dyle of the os humeri. Its use is to raise the 
arm upwards and forwards. 

Co'r a c o-h yoi d e'u s. (coraco-hyoideHn 
musculiis, xo^xo-i/oi jai*; ; from xom^» a crow, 
and the bone called hyuides.) SeeOMO- 

HYOIDEUS. 

CO'RACOID. (coracoideus, xofaxctihc; 
from a crow, and resemblance; 

because it is shaped like the beak of a crow«) 
A name given to a process on the upper and 
anterior part of the scapula. 

CORAL, in helminthology. See Dm. 

Coral fishery. Red coral is found in 
the Mediterranean, on the shores of Provei|ce, 
fnmi Cape dc la Couronne to that of St. Tro- 
pes; about the isles of Majorca and Minorca; 
on the south of Sicijy: on the coast of Africa; 
and, lastly, in the Etniopic ocean, and about 
Cape Negro. The divers say, that the little 
branches are found only in the caverns whose 
situation is parallel to the earth’s surface, and 
open to the south. The manner of fishing 
being nearly the same wherever coral is found, 
it will suflice to instance the method used at 
the bastipn of Fiance, under the direction of 
the. company establish^ at Marseilles for that 
flsheij. Seven or eight men go in a boat com- 
pmodra by the patron or proprietor ; and when 
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tfie net U thrown by the caster, the rest work 
the vessel, and help to drjov the net in. The 
net is compqscd of two rafters of wood tied 
crosswise, with les^s fixed to them : to these 
they fasten a (piantity of hemp twisted loosdy 
rcAind, and intermingled with soutc large 
netting. This instrument is let down where 
they think there is coral, and pulled up again 
when the coral is strondy entangled in the 
bempand netting. For thtsourpose, six boats 
are sometimes rectuired ; and if in hauling in, 
the rope hapjiens to break, the fishermen run 
the haaard of being lost. Before the fishers 00 
to sea, thew agree for the price of the cord, 
which is sometimes more, someLiiiies less, 
a pound ; and they engage, on pain of cor- 
poral punishment, that neither they nor 
their crew shall embezale any, but ikdiver the 
whole to the proprietors. When the fishery 
is ended, which amounts one year with another 
to twenty-five quintals for each boat, it is di- 
vided into thirteen parts ; of which the pro- 
prietor hath four, the casters two, and the other 
six iB^n one each : the thirteenth belongs to 
the company for payment of the boat furnish- 
ed them. 

CoRAL-TR££. In botany. See Eav- 
THRINA. 

CORALUNA, Coralline. In zoology, 
a genus of the ebss vermes, order zoo- 
phyta. Animal growing in the form of a 
lant ; stem fixed, with calcareous, subdivided 
ranches, mostly jointed. Thiru-eight spe- 
cies $ some of them on the coast of most coun- 
tries. These were formerly supposed to be 
vegetables; but they give the most evident 
tokens of lan^ portions of amnionla, the coin- 
' mon test of animal substance, and have been 
often traced to spontaneous motion. Every 
tube, vesicle, or articulation, is prpbablj the 
inclosure of a distinct animal, so that the en- 
tire mass or tree is a family ; in this respect 
resembling the vegetable tree, in which every 
bud may also be regarded as an individual 
living plant, and consequently the entire tree 
be in like manner contemplated as a tribe or 
republic. Wc shall select a few specimens. 

I. C. officinalis. Common coralline. 
Doubly pinnate, and sometimes trichotoinoiis, 
with the joints of the stem somewhat wedge- 
shaped, or turbinate; those of the branches 
round, some of the terminal ones capitate. 
Common on almost eveiy shore ; growing in 
clustered tufts from two to five inches long, 
about the thickness of a large thread ; white, 

5 ;reeaish, y«:Ilowish, purple, or reddish, and 
irequently a mixture of all the colours. This 
species is sometimes used in ixiwder as an ab- 
sorbent and verniifu^, as is also the corallium, 
coral, or isis, which has not unfrequenily been 
confounded with this geuus. lu utmost me- 
dicinal merit it that of being a common ab- 
sorbent and antacid. 

2. C. granifera« Trichotomous; with the 
joints of uie stem compressed, weda-shapeci ; 
those of the branehes roundish, and furnished 
with opposite ovate ovaries, seated on small 
pedicles. Inhabit the Mediterrauean and 
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African seas; sea-green, and of a fine slender 
texture. 

^ 3. C. Inpidescens. Dicotoinous ; with cy- 
lindrical, downy branches. Habitation un- 
known : appears covered with short, hair-like, 
vcrticilldte down, of a reddish colour, as if the 
outer calcareous coat were eaten off ; or as if 
another calcareous layer were al)Out to be pro- 
duced. Stern in some varieties trichotomous. 

4. C. ftabcllum. Sitin simple, incrusted, 
with the branehes sticking togetlier, in a fo- 
liaceous, fan-shaped manner^ and somewliat 
waved. Inliabits the West Indies ; of various 
colours, from a greenish-brown to milk-while ; 
sometimes of a flat kidney-shaped form, and 
about an inch high ; sometimes expanding to 
a large, subdivideej^jobed, and undulated mass, 
from one to five inches high, and as many 
broad : btem terminated by a tuft of five radi- 
cal lubes. 

o. C. terrestris. With opposite branches, 
cylindrical joints, and lateral, pcduncled, trans- 
versely wrinkled fructificatiolis. Inhabits the 
woods of Friesland: a few lines high; and 
pcol^bly, when more minutely examined than 
It hitherto appears to have been, will be dis- 
covered to be a shrubby lichen. 

CORALLINE, a. {corallinus, Lat.) Con- 
sisting of coral; approaching to coral (/Food- 
ward)^ 

CORALLO-DENDRON. Inboteny. See 
Enythrina. 

OOIIALLOID, or Coralloidal. u. 
(«o|a\}^Gidn;0 Resembling corul (Jirotvu). 

COHANT. icouranlp Fr.) A solemn kind 
of dance. It is composed in the time marked 
j ; and the number of bars is always a multi- 
ple of 8, ' ^ 

CO'RBAN. s. (xnp) An alnisbasket; a gift; 
an alms (King Charles). 

For the scriptural meaning of the word used 
as an oath, wc refer to Doddridge^s Expositor, 
vol. i. p. 40*2. note g. 

CoRBAN also denotes a ceremony in use 
among the Mahometans, yearly performed at 
the foot of mount Ararat in Arabia, near 
Mecca. It consists in slaying a great number of 
sheep, and distributing them among the poor. 

CORBE. a. (caurbt, Fr.) Crooked (Speu- 
ser), 

CO^RBEILS. s. Little baskets used in forti- 
fications, filled with earth. 

^ CORBEL, ill architecture, the representa- 
tion of a basket, sometimes seen on ttie heads 
of caryatides. 

Corbel, or Corbil, is also used fora 
short piece of timber projecting six or eight 
inches out of a wall, as a kind of shouldering 
piece for something to rest on. 

CORCANG, or Jvrgantz, a town of 
Asia, seatfNl on a river anciently called Oxus, 
whic^ ran from the Caspian sea to the lake 
Aral ; but the Tartars have, by some means, 
dried tip its channel. It is 90 miles S. of the 
lake Aral. lait.40. 57 N. Lon. 63. 5 £. 

CORCHORUS. Jews^mallow. In b(K 
tany, a genus of the cIrss polyandria^ order 
luoiu^yuia. Calyx five-leaved, deciduous;, 
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petals five $ capsule niany-valvedi ivith cells, threads, and the arts of combining them into 
Fourteen species ; natives of the Plast and West strength. In this manner the Greeks ap|ieaf 
Indies, ancl South America. The plant rises tb have used the common rushes of their eoun- 
commonlv, with a round, striated, upright try, and the Carthaginians the spartum or 
stein, to the height of two feet ; the flowers are broom of Hintin. And as all the cordage of 
yellow, and stand on short axillary peduncles, the Romans was made of fliese materials at 
CORCULUM.^ In botany, (dimin. from their last descent on onr island, so the art of 
eor, the heart.) The corcle, heart, or essence manufacturing them would be necessarily tii-> 
of the seed. The rudiment of the future troduced with the Roman settlements among 

J ilant. Attached to and involved in the coty- the firitons. Under the direction of Rouuti 
edoiis. Consisting of the plume, plumule, or artists their thongs of leather would naturally 
scaly ascending part; and the rostel, or radicle, be (aid aside, and the jiinci, or rushes of the 
the simple descending part. plains, worked up into cordage. And what 

colic VR A. See Corfu. remarkably coincides with this opinion is, that 

CORD, or Chord, an assemblage of se- the remains of old cables and ropes are still dis* 

vcral threads of hemp, cabled or twisted toge^ tinguUhrd among flie British sailors 1^ the 

tber by incaus of a wheel. (See (3oR o auk), name of old junk. 

The word comes from the Greek which Huddart's patent for the manufacture of 
properly signifies an intestine or gut, of which cordage is given in the Repertory of Arts, &e. 
cords may he marie. See Chord. vol. iv. p. 87. The patents of Chapman and 

Cord (Magical), an instrument in great Ciirr are d^ribed in subsequent volumes of 
use among the La^daiiders, and by them sup- that work. 

posed to he endowed with extraordinary virtues. COllDAX, in tintiquity, a gay sort of 

It is a cord or ro[H; with three knots tied on it. dance. 

They me many magical rites and ceremonies in C'OUDATED, an appellation frequently 
the tying of tins cord ; and, when thus pre- given by naturalists to things somewiiat k« 

pared, it is sup()Os^ to have power over the scmbling a heart. 

winds; and they will sell, liy means of it, a ('ORDRD,'in heraldry. A cross corded, 
good wind, or at least the promise of one, to a some authors take for a cross wound or wrench* 
ship. If they untie only one of these knots, a ed about with cords : others, with more pro* 
moderate gale succeeds ; if two, it is much bability, take it for a cross made of two piccea 
sironger ; aiiu li liiree, a suinii is sure lo lol- of coni. 

low. CORDKLERAS, mountains of South 

Cord of wood, a certain quantity of America, otherwise called Andes, 
wood for burning, so called liecause formerly CORDELIER, a Franciscan, or religious 
measured with a cord. The dimensions of a of the order of St. Francis, The Cordeliers 
statute cord of wood arc eight feet long, four are clothed in thick grey cloth, with a liule 
feet high, and four feet broad. cowl, a charieron, and cloak, of the sortie ^ 

CoRD'WOOD, is new w'ood, and such as, having a sirale of rope or cord tied with three 
when brought by water, comes on lioard a knots: whence the name. They are other- 
vessel, in opj^sition to that which is floated. wise called Minor Friars, their original name. 

Cord-maker, s. (curd and make,) One CO'RDIA. In botany. A genus of 
Whose trade is to make ropes ; a ropemaker. class iientandria, order monogynia. Corel 
To Cord. v. a* (from the noun.) To bind funnel-form; style forked ; dru|)e with a two- 
with ropes ; to close by a bandage. celled nut. Eighteen species ; scattered over 

CORDAGE, a term used in general for all Asia, Africa, and America. The following 
sorts of cord, whether small, middling, or are the only three worth particularising, 
great. (See Rope.) The naval corda^ of 1. C. myxa; with ovate leaves, glabrous 
the earlier aws was in all probability only^fllrbove : corymbs lateral; calyxes ten, striate, 
thongs of leather. These primitive ropes were Height about that of a middling plum-troe ; 
retained by the Caledonians iii the third cen- flowers white, and in bunches ; each consist- 
lury. The nations to the north of the Baltic ing of a single tubular petal, with a calyx of 
had them in the ninth or tenth centuries : and the same kind, nearly of an equal length, and 
the inhabitants of the western isles of Scotland cut into five segments to the brim. The fruit 
make use of them at present ; cutting the skin is eaten in Turkey ; and the wo^ is often used 
of a seal, or the raw and salted hide of a cow to promote fire by friction, 
into long piem, and fastening thc^ plough to 2. C. se^tena, with leaves oblong, ovate, 
their horses with them, or even twisting them repand, roii^ : sending forth shrubby stalks 
into strong ropes of twenty or thirty fathoms eight or ten feet high. The flowers are ternii- 
length. But these, in the south of our island, nal in large clusters, of the shape and colour of 
and on the continent, were early superseded by the marvel of P^ru, and are highly beautiful ; 
the use of iron chains. The very maritime the stamens sometimes amount to six. The 
and commercial nation of the Veneti, that fruit is also eaten as that of c. myxa ; and the 
were so intimately connected with the Belgis aroma of the wood in burning, {jerfumea a 
of Britain, used iron chains for their cables in room with an agreeable odOur. 
the days of Csssar. But in the more distant 3. 0. collococca : a native of Jamaica, 
and refined countries of the south, both thongs with leaves obbng-ovate, very entire ; flowers 
andjthescliad given place to the use of vegetable coryutbedj calyKes downy internally. ItiJa- 
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iliaica this is called the claaimy-cherry^ or 
tarky-l>earing*tree. 

CtyiiDl AL. r. (from cor, the heart, Latin.) 
1^ A medicine that increases the force of the 
heart, or <|aickeiis the circulation. 2. Any 
medicine that increases strength {Arhuthnot). 
3. Any thing that comforts, gladdens, and 
exhilarates (Dry den). 

Co'rdial. a. 1. Reviving; invigorating; 
festorative (Shakspeare). S. Sincere; hearty; 
proceeding from the heart (I/amnond). 

CORDIAXITY. .t. (from cordia/.) 1. Re- 
lation to the heart (Brown). 2. Sincerity; 
freedom from hypocrisy. 

CO'RDIALIjV. ai. (from cordial.) Sin- 
cerely; heartily; without hyix>crisy (South). 

CORDIERS. (Fr.) Ropemakers. 

CORDILLERAS. See Andes. 

COllDINK'MA. (Kiohriifxai, from the 
head, and iivw, to move about.) Vertigo; 
head-ach attended with a swimming or turn- 
ing round of circumjacent objects. 

COOIDINER. r. A shoemaker. 

CORDON, in fortification, a row of stones, 
made round on the outside, and set between 
the wall of the fortress, which lies aslope, and 
the parapet which stands perpendicular, after 
such a manner, that this diflei'eiicc may not be 
offensive to the eye : whence the cordons serve 
only as an ornament, ranging round about the 
place, being only used in fortiliccition of stone- 
work. For in those made with earth, the void 
space is filled up with pointed stakes, 

CORDOVA, or Corpoua, anciently 
CoRDUBA, an episcopal town of Andalusia, 
in Spain. The roof of its cathedral is siip|X)rt- 
ed by 365 pillars of different sorts of marble. 
It is 135 miles S. bv VV. of Madrid. Lat. 37- 
59 N. Lon. 4. 4 W. 

CORDOUA (New), a town of Tucuman, 
in S. America. Lat. 32. 10 S. Lon. 62. 5 
W. 

COTIDVVAIN. s. (Cordovan leather, from 
Cordova in Spain.) Spanish leather (Spenser). 

CORDWAINERS. or Coroinkrs, the 
term whereby the statutes denominate shoe- 
makers. The word is formed from the French 
cordonnieTj which Menage derives from cor* 
douan, a kind of leather brought from Cordoua, 
whereof they formerly made the upper leathers 
of their shoes. Others derive it from corde, 
rope, because anciently shoes were made of 
cords ; as they still are in some parts of Spain, 
under the name of alparg^tes. Rut the former 
etymology is better warranted : for, in effect, 
the French workmen who prepare the corduas 
are still called cordouanniers. 

CORDYLOCARPUS. In botany. A 
mnus of the class tetradynamia, order siliquosa. 
Silique cylindrical, swelling into knobs, ioint. 
ed ; the uppermost )oiiU distinct > Calyx closed. 
Two species only, natives of the Mediterranean 
coast. 

CORE, s* (eauf, French.) 1. The heart 
(Shakspeare). 2. llieinner part of anything 
(Raleigh). 3. The inner jptn of a fruit 
which contains the kernels (Rocen). 4 . The 
matter coutaiaed in a sore (Dryckn). . 
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COREA, a peninsula lying to the N.E. of 
China, between 99 and 10<) degrees of K. Ion. 
and between 32 and 46 degrees of N. lat. 
The principal town is Huncliing^ where tlie 
kii^ resides. It is tributary to China. 

COREIA, in antiquity, a festival in honour 
of Proserpine, named (Dore, kop>>, which in 
the Molossian dialect signities a beautiful wo- 
man. 

CORELLI (Arcangelo), a famous musician 
of Italy, was born at Fusignano, a town of 
Bologna, in 1563. His first instructor in 
music was Siinonelli, a singer in the pope's 
cliapci ; but his {^nius leading him to prefer 
secular to ecclesiastical music, he afterwards 
became a disciple of Bassani, who excelled in 
that species of composition, which Corelli al- 
ways delighted in, and made it the business of 
his life tr> cultivate. It is presumed that he 
was taught the organ : nevertheless, he had an 
early propensity to the violin, on which he 
made so great a proficiency, that some have 
not scrupled to pronounce him then the first 
performer on it in the world. About 1672 his 
curiosity led him to visit Paris ; but the jealous 
temper of Lully not brooking so formidable a 
rival, he soon returned to Rome. In 168O he 
visited Germany, was received by the princes 
there suitably to his merit; and, after about 
five years stay abroad, returned and settled at 
^me. 

While thus intent upon musical pursuits at 
Rome, he fell under the patronage of cardinal 
Ottoboni; and is said to have regulated the 
musical academy held at the cardihars palace 
every Monday afternoon. Here it was that 
Handel became acquainted with him; and in 
this academy a serenata of Handel, entitled, 
11 Trionfo del Tem))0, vras performed: the 
overture to which was in a style so new and 
singular, that Corelli was confounded in liis 
first attoiiipt to play it. This serenata, trans- 
lated iuu) English, and called The Triumph 
of Time and Truth, was performed at Londoii 
in 1751. The merits of Corelli, as a pec- 
former, were sufheient to attract the patronage 
of the great, and to silence, as they did, all com- 
petition ; but the remembrance of these is at 
this day absorbed in the contemplation of his 
excellencies us a musician at large ; as the au- 
thor of new and original harmonies, and tlie 
father of a style not less noble and grand than 
elegant and pathetic. He died at Rome in 
17I3» aged almost 60; and was buried in the 
church of the Botunda, otherwise called the 
Pantheon; where, for many years after hjs 
decease, he was commemorated by a solemn 
ronsieal performance on the anniversary of his 
death. 

In the opinion of Gcminiani, Corelli's 

merit was not depth of learning, like that of 
Allesamlro Scarlatti ; nor great fant^, or rich 
invention hi melody or harmony ; but a nice 
ear and most delicate taste, which led him to 
select the roost pleasing harmonies and melo- 
dies^ and to contract the parts so as to produco 
the most delightful effecta upon the ear.^' . 
COREOI^IS. Li botanyt A genus of 
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ih^class syngene&ia, order polygamla frustranca. 
jUeceptacIecha%: seeds compressed, eniaigi- 
iiate, with a two homed crown ; calyx double; 
each of them many-leaved. Twenty-five sjie- 
ciea ; natives of the East or West Indies, or 
South America. Tliey are chiefly herbaceous 
perennials, rising from three to six feet, with 
cliiatcrs of yellow terminal-flowers, like sun- 
flowers, hut not so large. They are easily 
prop.'igated Iw root 8lir)s. 

CdllElT. In ichthyology. See Scom- 

SERTHVN'NUS. 

CORFE-CASTLE, a borough in Dorset- 
shire, with a market on Thursday. It is seat- 
ed in a })enins'u1a called the Isle of Pm beck. 
It sends two members to parliament. Lat. SO. 
36 N. Lon. 2. 4 W. 

CORFU, anciently Corcyra, a consider- 
able island near the entrance of the Gtilph of 
Venice, in the Mctliierranean sea, belonging 
to the Venetians. 'Die country abounds in 
\iiicyaTd8, lemons, olives, and cypress-trees. 
Its principal town is of the same name. Lat. 
39. 40N. Lon. 20. OE. 

CORIA, an episcopal town of Leon, in 
Spain, 120 miles S.W. of Madrid. I^t. 40. 
oN. Lon. A. 30 W. 

COIllA'CEOUS. a. (coriaceus, Latin.) 1. 
Consisting of leather. 2. Of a substance re- 
sembling leather {Arluthnot)* 

Coriaceous. In natural history. Stiff 
like leather or parchment. Ap}died to the 
leaf, calyx, and capsule of plants ; and the 
wings of insects. 

CORIANDER. Sec Core a2« drum. 

CORIANDRUM. icoriandrum, 
from xo^, a ])iiuil, and avtip, a man ; beoau«e of 
its roumlncss like the pupil of a niaifs eye.) 
Coriander. In botany, a genus of the class 
pentandria, order digynia. Fruit spherical; 
corol radiate ; petals inflected, emarginatc, ge- 
neral involucre, one-leafed; partial, halved. 
Two species. 

1. C'. testiculatum. Fruit double: found 
in the south of Europe. 

2. C. sativum. Fruit globular ; seeds he- 
mispheric. Found on the road-sides and other 
wastes of our own countiy. Every part of the 
rdant has a very offensive odour ; but upon 
being dried the seeds have a tolerably grateful 
smell, and their taste is moderately warm, and 
Blightly pungent. They pssess a stomachic 
and carminative grower, and are directed in the 
infumm amarumt infusum sennas iartarisarumj 
and some other compositions of the pharmaco- 
poeias. 

CORTAHIA. ^mach. In botany, a 
onus of the class dioecia, order dodecaiidria. 
\ilyx five- leaved, petals five; united to, and 
resembling the calyx. Male : anthers two- 
parted. Female: styles five; seeds five, co- 
. verecl with the succulent berried petals. 'Diree 
species: south of Europe; Chili; New Zea- 
land. 

CORICEUM, in antiquity, the undressing 
room of the Gymnasium. 

COKIDOR, in architecture, a gallery or 
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long aisle around a building, leading to severat 
chambers at a distance from each otner. 

CoRiDOU. Iti fortification. See Co« 

VERT-WAY. 

CORINE. In zoology. See Anti lope* 

iXIRlNTH (The Isthmus of), is that neck 
of land which joins the Morea to Greece, and 
reaches from the Gulph of l.epanlo to that of 
Egina. Julius Cxsat, Caligula, and Nero* 
made several imsitccessful attempts to cut a 
channel through it. 

Corinth, Corantho, or Gerame, a 
very ancient town of the Morca, supixiseil to 
have been founded 1.514 years before Christ, 
by Sisyphus, the son of Kolas, and grandfather 
to Ulysses. This city preserved its liberty till 
the year before Christ 146, when itwas pillagetl 
and bnrnt by ilie Homans. Julius Caesar re- 
built the town, and sent a Roman colony (o it. 
When the Roman empire was divhled, it fell 
to the district of Constantinople ; and on the 
decline of that empire, it fell into the hands of 
the Venetians, from whom it was taken by 
Mahomet II. The Venetians rej^uined it in 
1678 ; but the Turks got possession of it in 
171.5, and have kept it ever since. It is 4(1 
miles N.W. of Athens. Lat. 38. 14 N. Lon. 
23. 3 E. 

CORINTHIAN ORDER, the finest of all 
architecUudl fX)m]>osiiions, in which we sco 
pro|x>rtion, simplicity, elegance, and richness, 
coinbinerl in a (legree almost exceeding imagi- 
nation, and which we arc |>ersiiaded will never 
be surpassed, whilst architecture has an exist- 
ence. This order is, and will continue to be, 
a perpetual memorial of the exquisite taste and 
genius of the ancient Grecians. Scamozzi 
calls it the virginal order; an epithet truly cha- 
racteristic of the delicacy and tenderness ofcom« 
position apparent in the whole. Conformably 
to the whole of its character, the ancients em- 
ployed it in works of magnificence, grandeur, 
ami delicacy. 

The base of the column may be either Attic 
or Corinthian, since both are heautiful. The 
entablature is generally much enriched, parti- 
cularly by the ancients, who introduced in the 
frieze representations of various figures (see 
Plate 4). A very full display of these may be 
found in Stewart's Antiquities of Athens. 
When the entablature is thus enriched, the 
columns are fluted, and the flutings may be 
filled with cablinjra, one third, iioin the bot- 
tom, of the whole height of the shaft, as in 
the inside of the Pantheon. In most of the 
antiques at Rome, the capital of this order is 
decorated with olive-leaves ; the acanthus 
being seldom employed but in the composite. 

The general proportions of this order are as 
follmy: The wnole height of the entire order 
is divided into five ec|uuf parts, and one is given 
for the height of the pedestal. The remaining 
four are divided into six equal parts ; one is 
assigned for the entablature, and me remaining 
five are assigned to the heiglit of the column, 
including its base and capital; which are again 
.divided into equal parts, one of which is for the 
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tnferior diameter. The base is 30 minutes* 
and the capital 70» in heiglit. The cornice is 
48 minutes* hodi in height and prelection. 

The sofiit of the corona is worknl in square 
compartments* as in the composite ; but the 
milit of the modillion is ornamented with an 
dive^Uaf* the same as in the capital. The 
breadth of the modillion is 10 minutes and 
a half •y and the space between each luodil- 
Ifen twice their width. See Architec* 
turR» 

CORINTHIANS (Epistles to the), in bi- 
blical history, are two letters addressed by the 
tie Paul to the inhabitants of Corintli, in* 
ing botli Gentile and Jewish converts* 
and. comprehended in tlic sacred canon of the 
New Testament. 

The first of these epistles was written* ac- 
cording to the hc&i critics, at Ephesus* either in 
the spring of the year 50 or 5?. St. Paul had, 
three or four years before, planted a numerous 
Christian church, chiefly of Gentile converts, 
at Corinth * the ivealth and luxury of which 
city soon tempted them into vices and debauch* 
cries of various sorts. The epistle was written 
to answer some important queries proposed by 
the Corinthians; and to correct some abuses 
and disorders which luul crept in among them 
during his absence. 

As to the abuses : Ibc first article related to 
the parties and factions, into which they were 
lalien, and the opposition made by some of 
them to Pauls apostolical mission (ch. i. 10. 
to the end of ch. iv.) The second related to 
file case of a notorious offender in the Corinth- 
ian church, \yho had taken to him in marriage 
his own fathcr^s wife (ch. v.) The third arti- 
cle which he cxhiblts against them* is that by 
a covetous and litigious temper they were kd 
lo prosecute their brethren in the heathen 
courts (ch. vi. 1 — 11.) In the fourth the 
apostle cautions them against fornication* to 
which they had been in their Gentile state 
greatly addicted : and it should seem that there 
were even now some among them, who reckon- 
ed it ^mong the things indiflereut (vcr. 12* to 
the end). 

Tbe apostle afterwards proceed^ to answer 
"certain questions* which it seems the Corinth- 
ians had profxised. And here he determines 
first* those which related to the marriage state 
(ch. vii.) Secondly, how far they might 
comply with their heathen neighbours in eating 
thinp sacrificed to idols (ch. viii.— xi. I.) 
Thirdly, in what manner women should deliver 
any thing in jpoblic, when by a divine impulse 
cafled to It (cb. xi. S.) ; and, being on tire sub- 
ject of public worship, he takes notice of the 
abuses which attended their manner of cele- 
brating the Lord’s Supper (ver. 17* to the end) ; 
their spiriiirel gifts (cn« aii. 1— ^13.) ; incul- 
cating iiumility in the use of them (vet. lfi*.to 
the end); mommfnditig Christtati loive (eh. 
xiii.) ; and cautioning them against an osten- 
tatious display^ of their gifts* especially that of 
tongues (On. xiv. 1—20.) Ana lastly* as some 
of tne Corinthians doubted, nod others denied 
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the resurrection of the dead* the apostle protes 
and establishes this great and peculiar article 
of the Chrbtian faith. 

The Second Epistle to the Corinthians was 
written somewhat more than a year after the 
former* about the end of A« D. 67$ or begin* 
ningofSB. Upon leaving Ephesus, whence 
he nad written his former epistle, Paul re- 
moved to Ttoas, in expectation of meeting 
Titus, in order to hear what success that epistl^ 
had experienced ; but not meeting him tnere* 
he proceeded to Macedonia, where he received 
from him the desired intelligence ; in conse- 
quence of which he wrote back by him this se- 
cond epistle. The intention of it is, in gene- 
ral, to illustrate some of the points upon v^ich 
he had discoursed in his first epistle, according 
to the light which Titus had given him into 
the circumstances and temper of the Corinthian 
church. Thus, he again considers the case of 
the incestuous person, and gives fresh directions 
how to proceon with reganT to him (ch. ii. 

15.) He offers a farther vindication of his 
apostolical character against the insinuations 
and objections of the false teachers at Corinth 
(ch. ii. 14* &c.) He also enforces and inter- 
sperses such other occasional reflections and ad- 
vices, as he thought most conducive to their 
instruction. 

The late Dr. Paley has made some excellent 
obsenations in his ** Hone Paulinie*’* on the 
undesigned agreement or conforniiw that may 
be traced between these letters of Paul to the 
Corinthians* and the history of his life and 
travels in the book of the Acts of tbe Apostles. 
See also Doddridge’s Expositor* vol. iv. and 
Whillw’s Comment, vol. ii. 

COKIOLANUS (Caius Martius}* an illus- 
trious Roman* who obtained that name from 
his valour at Corioli* where from a private sol- 
dier he was raisetl to military honour. When 
Gelo king of Sicily sent a quantity of grain to 
Rome as a present* Coriolanus imprudently ad- 
vised that it should be sold, and not distributed 

f raiis. For this lie was tried and banished, 
[e then went to Tuilus king of the Volsci* 
whom he adviscfi to make war mion the Ro- 
mans. He became the ganerai ofthe Volsciaii 
army, and upon his inarch was met by several 
arnl^ssadurs from Home, who oflerccl him li- 
beral terms if he would return to his country ; 
but he was inexorable, till liis mother and wire, 
attended by the matrons of Rome, came to him 
in deep mnuniiiig. 'llieir tears and entreaties 
prevaried, and he marched from the tieigli- 
iioiirhood of Rome : for which Tuilus had him 
murdered, R. C. 488. 

CORIS, or CouRifi8.> In commerce. See 
Bi;e. 

Co'aia. In botany. A genus of the class 
pentandria, order monogynia. Corolone-pe- 
talled, irregular ; calyx spinoha; capsule fiye- 
valved, sufierior. One 8|)ecie9 only ; a native 
of Montpellier, and other placte in the south of 
Europe; wiili red stem; linear, alternate 
leaves ; and red or whht floWeirs. It grows: 
about six inches high* and ipreadil about like 
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heath. It 19 ^ be easily propagated by seeds ; 
and when in flower has an elegant appkrance. 

CORISPE'llMUM. la botany. A eeiius 
of the class monandria^ order digynia. 
tess ; 4 )etal 8 two ; seed onc^ ovaU naked. Two 
species; natives of the south of Europe; but 
not possessed of any particular beauty. 

CORITANI, inhabltantsof ancient Albion, 
b^ing, according to Camden, the inhabitants of 
that part of Kn;nand which is now divided into 
the counties of Northampton, Leicester, Rut- 
land, Lincoln, Nottingham, and Derby. 

CORK., a county of Ireland, havine Kerry 
and the sea on theW. Limerick on the N. anS 
the Atlantic ocean on the S. andS.E. It is 
fertile, rich, and populous; it contains 232 pa- 
rishes, and sends 2h members to |xiriiament. 

Cork, the capital of the above county, is 
the see of a bishop, and ranks next to Dublin 
for magnitude, wealth, and commerce. It 
stands 17 miles up the river F^e, is 120 miles 
S.W. of Dublin, and contains near 9 OOO 
houses. It has a deep, well-sheltered haven, 
but only small vessels can come up to the city ; 
from which more beef, tallow, and butter, are 
shipped off, than from all the other parts of 
Ireland together. Lat. 51 . 54 N. Lon. 8. 23 W. 

Cork, a stopple for a bottle or barrel, cut 
from the wood ot the qucrcus. 

Cork. The substance from which the above 
is obtained. The bark of an ever-green oak : 
the quercus suber of Linii^ui (see Quercus), 
that grows in the southern parts of Europe, and 
on the shores of the Mediterranean. It is stripped 
off every three years in large masses, from two to 
three inches in thickness, and of a somewhat 
curved figure, corresponding with that of the 
trunk of the tree. The only preparation which 
cork undergoes, is that of "being flattened ; for 
this purpose it is scorched on both sides to soften 
it, and in this state is laid between flat, heavy 
planks, till it is cold. Cork is of a light brown 
colour, and a very flne spongy texture ; is very 
soft, but requires an extremely sharp knife to cut 
it smoothly, a dull one only tearing it. It is con- 
siderably clastic, and its specific gravity is no 
more than 0.24 ; hence it is the most buoyant in 
water of any ligneous substance. It has a faint 
peculiar aromatic odour, and little or no taste, 
it is readily inflammable, burning with a large 
yellow flame, which however soon goes out of 
Itself, and leaves behind a bulky, 8 ofc,impalpably 
pulverulent charcoal. Water, by long decoction 
with cork, acquires a brownish colour, and takes 
up a quantity of extractive matter, in the pro- 
portion of about 40 grains from an ounce ; of the 
residue, alcohol takes up 1 1 grains. An ounce of 
cork, digested first jn alcohol, lost 42 grains ; and 
by subsequent decoction- in water, 8 grains more. 
From the spirituous tinctures, a powdery matter 
precipitated, of a reddish colour when the cork 
had not been previously boiled with water, but 
otherwise of an. ash-grey. Cork is corroded, and 
almost entirely dis^lved by nitrous acid and in 
1787, Brugnatelli repeating this experiment, 
thought tlmt a peculiar acid was thus produced. 
The inveMigation' was afterwards taken up by B. 
La Grange, wjth the following result, fie took; 
finely rasped, cork, and added to it, in a retort, 

. si^imes its weight Vf xhoderately strong nitrous 
acid. By digestion at a moderate temperature, 


nitrous gass.is given out, the cork swells and be- 
come) yellow, and finally, is almost entirely dis- 
^Ived. When the red vapours cease, the liquor 
is to be transferred into a glass cnp.<iule, and is to 
be gently evaporated till it becomes thick, ri;d a 
pungent vapour begins to be diseog.igcd. A 
substance is thus procured of the consistence of 
thick honey, of a lemon yellow colour, and lively, 
penetrating, aromatic, odour. In order to sepa- 
rate the acid generated in this process fruin the 
other matters with which it is mixed, the whole 
is to be dissolved in twice its weight of hot dis- 
tilled water, and passed quickly through a filter, 
by which a small quantity of an inflainmable 
substance, analogous to wax, will be separated. 
I'he clear liquor is of a light amber colour, with 
an odour approaching to that of prussic acid. 
By refrigeration it becomes turbid, and deposits at 
pulverulent sediment, which is the acid of cork, 
or suberic acid. The acid yet remaining in the 
mother liquor, may likewise be obtained by re- 
peated evaporation and cooling : the suberic acid 
thus prepared, is of a yellowish brown colour, 
but maybe whitened by being boiled with fresh 
burnt charcoal. When pure, it is in a solid form, 
but not crystallizablc ; it is acidulous, and bitter 
to the taste; is volatilizable by a moderate heat ; 
decomposes all the metallic, and iv.aiiy of the 
earthy salts ; and combines with the alkalies into 
crystallizable salts. Hence it is conddered by lot 
Grange as a peculiar acid, and Fourcroy has 
rankra cork, under the name 8 uber« as one of the ‘ 
vegetable principles. The two chemists, how- 
ever, above-mentioned, appear to have been led 
into an error from not having examined the com- 
position of cork previous to treating it with nitric 
acid ; on which account the following facts may 
not be unacceptable to the reader. If cork, pre- 
viously reduce by filing to extremely fine pow- 
der, is digested with alcohol, a brownish yellow 
tincture is produced, possessing the faintly aro- 
matic odour of cork, and causing a slight ochery 
precipitate in red sulphat of iron : this alcoholic 
solution being evaporated to dryness by a very 
gentle heat, leaves behind it a^ brittle, brownish 
sediment, of a somewhat astringent taste, and 
considerably mflammable. 

By digestion with water, a portion of it is dis- 
solved, coiisisting principally of gallic acid and 
tannin ; for it forms a black precipitate, with red 
sulphat of iron, and throws down a curdy inso^ 
lublc precipitate from^ a solution of isinglass. ^ 
The portion insoluble in * water appears to be * 
chiefly resinous, and this, no doubt, it is which 
marks the peculiar characters of the gallic acid in 
the alcoholic solution. After alcohol has extracted 
from cork all that it is capable of taking up, the 
residue, when digested in a weak solution of 
caustic potash, requires a deep reddish brown co- 
lour, which if communicates to the menstruum. 
Muriaiic acid, added to saturation, nearly destroys 
this colour, without occasioning any sensible tur- 
bidness; nor does the neutralized solution pro- 
duce any change in red sulphat of iron, so that it 
is probable that the alkali dissolves little or no- 
thing but a small quantity of carbon. Hence it 
appears likely that tbe suberic acid of La 
is only gallic acid, converted by nitrous acid into 
oxalic acid, and combined With a little resinous 
extract ; and that the suber of Fourcroy consists 
of vegetable fibre in a very loose state, mixed 
with resinous and extractive matter, and a littlq 
tannin and gallic acid. 

This tree, as well as the uses to which its barJk 
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IS put, was known to the Greeks and the Romans; 
by the former of whom it was called f iXXs;, and 
by the latter By the Romans, as we learn 

from Pliny, it was even employed to stop vessels 
of every kind; but its application to this use 
seems not to have been very common till the in- 
vention of glass bottles, of which professor Beck- 
inauu duds no mention before the 15th century. 

lu later times, some other vegetable produc- 
tions have been found which can be employed in- 
stead of cork for the last-mentioned purpose. 
Among these is the wood of a tree common in 
South America, particularly in moist places, 
which is called there moubiii or monbain, and by 
botanists spondias lutea. This wood is brought 
to England in great abundance for that use. The 
spongy root of a North American tree, known bv 
the name of nyssa, is also used for the same cna, 
as are the roots of liquorice, which on that ac- 
count is much cultivated in Sclavoaia, and ex- 
ported to other countries. 

Cork is applied to various uses by diflTcrent na- 
tions. The Egyptians made coffins of it, which 
being lined with a resinous composition, pre- 
served dead bodies from corruption. I'he Spa- 
niards burn it, to make chat kind of light colour 
we call Spanish black, used by painters. They 
also employ it to line stone walls ; an expedient 
which not only renders them much warmer, but 
also corrects their moisture in damp weather. 

In medicine, the hark, as well as the acorn of 
the cork-tree, are reputed Co be astringent, after 
being burnt, reduced to powder, ana used ex- 
ternally. But in Britainithe former is principally 
employed for stopping bottles and casks, and 
' lining tlie inner soles of shoes and slippers. Cups 
made of cork are said to be of service to hectical 
persons, when used as their common drinking- 
vessels. 

In the Gentleman's Magazine for175S, wemeet 
'with the following curious contrivance of a cork- 
waistcoat, for the purpose of preventing accidents 
by drowning. It was invented by Mr. Dubourg, 
and is composed of four pieces of cork, two for 
the breasts, and two for the back, each being 
nearly of the same length and breadth, as the 
quarters of a common waistcoat, without flaps ; 
the whole is covered with coarse canvas, having 
two holes to put the arms through. There are 
'■ spaces left between the two back pieces and each 
back and breast piece, that they may the more 
easily be adjusted to the body. Thus, the waist- 
coat is open only in the front, and myy be fast- 
ened on the wearer with strings ; or, if it should 
be thought more secure, with buckles and leather 
straps. 

The weight of this cork-waistcoat docs not ex- 
ceed twelve ounces, and may be made at a very 
moderate expence. It is more simple in its form 
than any other contrivance for a similar purpose. 
Mr. Duuourg has made trial of its efficacy in the 
Thames, and found that it nOt only supported him 
on the water, but that even two men, with their 
utmost effiirts, were not able to sink him. Hence 
it is cminent'y calculated for mariners, passengers 
at sea in mheral, and likewise for all those who 
resort to bathing places for the benefit of their 
health ; as the most timorous and delicate person 
may, with perfect safety, boldly venture with 
' one of these waistcoats into a rough sea. See 
BilMROO-llAaiT. 

Cork cutting, or the manufacturing of 
corks. This business, though it is thought one of 
ihe most dirty, is not one of the least profitable; 
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it is likmse easy in the acquirement. ^ llie cork, 
after being pressed into square pieces, is received 
by the cork-cutters, and if not sufficiently fiat for 
their purpose, they lay it again over a fire in their 
hurniiig.yard, turning the convex part to' the 
flame; tne heat, by twisting the edges of the 
bark, counteracts tne natural bend, and compels 
it to receive a flat form. During this operation, 
a considerable degree of attention is paid to 
smoothing it, and particularly again to cover it» 
defects. It is next cut into slips, narrow or wide^ 
according to the intended cork, bung, or tap, for 
such are the names of the general divisions in this 
business. The use^ of the two former is well 
known ; the latter is used for stopping the tap- 
holes of barrels, as the name implies. These slips 
are again cut into squares. Of a length proportion- 
ed to the use they are intended for. This opera- 
tion is performed by one man, from whom they 
are handed forward to several others. A further 
division of corks takes place, of these different 
sorts, according to their lengths, and are deno- 
minated short, short long, and full long. The 
cork-maker places liimseTf before the table or 
plank, on which is fastened a board about three 
inches thick, fi5ur broad, ^ and twelve long : im- 
mediately on a line with his left hand is a piece of 
wood rising about four inches from the board, 
and fixed luiout the middle of it, on which the 
cork is laid after being cot as above. This wood 
not only supports the cork, and is as a guide to 
the workman, but by its elevation above the 
board gives room for the knife to cut a part of 
the cork in a smooth and circular manner, with- 
out striking on the tabic below. The piece is 
then turned to where the last cut ceased, and this 
is continued until the knife has gone completely 
round ; the top and bottom are then pared level, 
and the cork thrown into a box or basket with 
the rest of the same length. As the bark is not 
of the same quality throughout each piece, the 
corks are sorted by a boy into four kinds, super- 
fine, fine, common, and coarse, and are sold ac- 
cordingly. The only tool employed by the cork- 
cutter 18 a knife about three inches broad in the 
blade, and about si-x inches long, very thin and 
sharp, and equal in breadth from the handle 
nearly to the end, which is finUhed by a gentle 
curve. This knife he sharpens upon the board 
where the guard is placed, by one whet or stroke 
on each side, after every cut, and now and then 
upon a common whetstone, (lim's Cyclopad,). 

CO'RKJNG-PIN. r. A pin of the largest 
size {Swift), 

CCyRKY. a. (from tovh) Consisting of 
cork ; resembling cork {SItakspeare), 

COllMORANT.r. (comorew, French.) 1. 
A bird that preys iqxin fish. S. A gkutoii. 
Sec Peltcanus. 

CORN. s. (copn, Saxon.) 1. The seeds 
which grow in cars, not in pods ; such as are 
made into bread (Skakifpearc) 2. Grain yet 
unrea|)ed {Knolles), 3. Grain in the ear, yet 
unthrashed (Job). 4. An excrescence on the 
feet, hard and painful (Jflsman), 

7'oCorn. r. a. (from the noun.) I . To salt; 
to sprinkle with. salt. fi. To granulate. 

Corn, in rural affairs, the grain or seed? of 
plants separated fromthiB^spica or ear, and used 
for making bread, W these there are se- 
veral species, as Wheat, rye, barley, &c. Eu- 
rope, in cveiy part of it ; Egypt, and sOine 
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Other cantons of Africa, particularly the coasts 
of Barbary ; and many parts of America, pro- 
duce corn in abundance. Other counlrfes have 
inaize and rice in lieu of it $ and some parts of 
America, both in the islands and continents, 
simple roots, such as potatoes and minioc. 
Egypt was anciently the most fertile of all other 
countries in corn ; as appears both from sacred 
and profane history. It furnished a good part 
of tne people subject to the Roman empire, 
and was called the dry nurse of Rome and 
Italy. 

With regard to the first discovery and cul- 
ture of corn, authors arc much divided : the 
common opinion is, that in the first ages men 
lived on the spontaneous fruits of the earth ; as 
acorns, and the nut or mast produced by the 
beech ; which, they say, took its 
from the Greek 1 eat. It is added, that 
they had not either the use of corn, or the art 
of preparins or making it eatable. For the 
methods of cultivating grain, &c. see Hus- 
bandry. 

In order to ascertain the relative value of 
different species of grain, corn-dealers avail 
themselves chiefly of the combined criterion of 
weight and measure. In a commercial point 
of view, such a method is doubtless the most 
accurate ; but for the present, we shall com- 
municate to our economical readers only a few 
practical directions, by an attention to which, 
they may be suflicientiy guided in the sale or 
purchase of corn in general. 

1. Take a handful of grain from a heap, or 
sack, and compress it closely for a minute ; 
then pass it from one hand into the other, and 
attentively examine its flavour, whether it pos- 
sess any 'peculiar smell, diifereiit from that 
which is natural to the species : in which case 
you may conclude that it has been repeatedly 
exposed to moisture, and undergone a slight 
degree of fermentation. The flour obtained 
from such corn is deficient in measure, of an 
indifferent quality, and affords neither nourish- 
ing nor wholesome bread. 

2. If, on pressure by (he hand, the grains 
appear so solid and smooth that they in a 
manner glide through the' Angers, without 
having any foreign smell or colour, in this case 
it may be pronounced perfectly dry, and in a 
good state of preservation. 

3. Should, on the contrary, the corn feel 

roiigb, or, if a number of grains, after com- 
pressing ^em by the dry hand, clog together 
and adhere to the Angers, it may be justly ap- 
prehended that such wheat, rye, &c. is damp, 
and possessed of all the bad properties before 
specined. ^ 

As the nature of the preseLt work docs not 
' permit us to enter into a minute analytical ac- 
count of the speciAc gravity of difierent kinds 
of corn, and their relative proportion to each 
other (which properly belongs to the mercan- 
tile speculator), wc shall supply this apparent 
deAciency, byjthc following comparative view. 

Eveiy attentive observer will And, that fre- 
auently some secies of grain bears a price in- 
tne market far exceeding its relative value, or 
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proportion to other kinds of grain, which, in 
many instances, may serve as excellent substi- 
tutes. From the prices which have prevailed 
in different countries, during a long series of 
years, we have deriv^ the following result of 
numbers : 

Wheat .... 41 

Rye* 32 

Barley .... 23 

Oats . • • • • 14 
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It deserves, however, to be remarked, that 
these proportions occasionally var;^, accord- 
ingly as the soil of different countries is more 
favourable to the production of one species of 
grain than to the other ; and likewise as there 
is a greater or less demand for particular kinds 
of corn in the market, especially in barren or 
unproductive seasons. Thus, in Britain, the 
price of barley and oats is almost constantly 
disproportionate to that of wheat, and especially 
to rye, which may, coiisequeully, be considered 
as the cheapest bread- corn. The immense 
quantities of malt-liquors brewed ' in this 
country, and the great number of horses kept 
for pleasure, are sufAcient reasons why barley 
and bats are sold at prices comparatively higher 
than their intrinsic value. In relation to wheat 
and rye. But if the rates stated in the pre- 
ceding table be adopted in the computation of 
prices, and the farmer, or corn-dealer, be desir- 
ous to know what proportion, for instance, 
the price of oats bears to that of rye, let him 
search in the horizontal line for oats, and in 
front of the perpendicular line for rye: the Aeld, 
or partition where both meet, contains the 
numbers 7 : namely, that the price of oats 

is in proportion to that of rye, as seven to six- 
teen ; and so on, with respect to the other 
species of corn here exhibited. 

Corn (Indian). In botany. See Zea. 

Corn (Cockle). See Ac ro stem m a. 

Corn (Flag). See Gladiolus. 

Corn (Marigpld). See Chrysanthe- 
mum. 

Corn (Parsley). SeeSisoN. 

Corn (Rocket). See Bun i as. 

Corn (Rose). See Papaver. 

Corn (Sallad). See Valeriana. 

Corn (Spumy). SceSpEROULA. 

Corn-laws. It is against the common 
law of England to buy or sell' corn in the sheaf, 
before it is thrashed and measured ; the reason 
whereof seems to be, because by such sale, the 
market is in effect forestalled. 3 Inst. 197. 

Every person who shall sell or buy corn 
without measuring, or otherwise than by the 
Winchester measure, sealed and stricken by 
the brim, shall on conviction before one justice 
on Uie oath of one witness, forfeit 40s. besides 
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the whole of ihe com so sold or bought^ or the 
value thcreuG half to the poor^ and half to the 
informer. 

On complaint to a justice, that corn has 
been bought, sold; or delivered, contrary to 
the act, the proof shall lie upon the defendant, 
to make it appear by oath of one witness, that 
he sold or bought the same lawfully : and if he 
shall fail therein, he shall forfeit as before- 
mentioned, to be levied by distress and sale. 
^2 and 23 G. 11. c. 8 and 12; and K. v. Ar- 
nold, T. 33, G. III. 

And if any mayor, or other head officer, shall 
knowingly permit the same, he shall on con- 
viction at the county sessions, forfeit 50/. half 
to the prosecutor and half to the poor, by dis- 
' tress and .sale. For want of distress, to be im- 
prisoned by warrant of the justices, till pay- 
ment be made. 22 G. 111. c. 8. s. 3. 

The last acts now in force to regulate the 
returns of the prices of grain, are statutes 31 
G. Jll. c. 30. 33 G. 111. c. 05. By the 
former the slaiutes l Jac. 11. c. It) : 1 W. and 
jVL c. 12 : 1 G. II. c. 12 : 10 G. 111. c. 3C) : 
13 G. III. c. 43 : 21 G. III. c. 50 : and 2g 
G. III. c. .58, arc all repealed; as also every 
provision in any other act regulating the ini- 
{xirtation of wheat, At. except such as relate 
to the making of malt for exportation, and the 
exportation thereof. So much of the 15 Car. 

I I, as prohibits the buying of corn to sell again, 
and the laying it up in granaries, is also re- 
pealed. 

By the statutes ofOl G. III. c. 30, and 33 
G. ill.c. 65, bounties are granied on exporta- 
tion at certain prices, and the exportation pro- 
hibited when at higher prices ; tnc quantity of 
corn to be exported to foreign countries is set- 
tled; and the inaritiOie counties of England 
are divided into districts. The exportation of 
corn is to be regulated iii liondoii, Kent, Essex, 
and Sussex, byUie prices at the corn-exchange; 
the proprietors of which are to appoint an tn- 
spcctor of corn-returns, to whom weekly re- 
turns are to be made by the factors; and he is 
to make weekly accounts, and transmit the 
average price to the receiver of the returns, to 
he transmitted to 'the officers of die customs, 
and inserted In the I.oiu1on Gazette. The ex- 
rtatioii in other districts, and in Scodand, to 
regulated by the prices at dlflerent appointed 
pkdes, for which ' mayors, justices, &c. arc to 
elect inspectors. Declarations arc to be truly 
made by factors, of corn sold by them. Orders 
of council may regulate importation, &c, such 
orders to be laid before iiarliamcnt. 32 Geo. 

III. c.‘ .^0, and 33 Geo. 111. c. 3. See also 35 
Geo. Ilf. c. 4, 44 Geo. 111. c. 1(K), 45 Geo. 
JII. c. 26, 46 Geo. HI. c. <>7#47 Geo. III. c. 
7, and Machic’s Letters on the Corn Laws. ? 

Corn, {clacus.) In anatomy. A hardened 
portion of cuticle, produced by pressure : so 
called, because a piece can be picked out like a 
corn of barley. Corns are sometimes connected 
with die periosteum. 

Various reindiiies , heen suggested for 
' the cure of corns, buf their remcwal is always 
' ait^'ided with considerable difficulty. A cor- 
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respondent in the sixty-third volume of the 
Gentleman's Magazine asserts, that aOer hav- 
ing been afflicted wdth corns for several wars, 
he was perfectly relieved from them, by the aj>- 
plication of brown paper moistened with spit- 
tle. It has also been recommended to wrap a 
clove of garlic in paper, and cover it with hot 
ashes till it becomes soft, when it should be ap- 
licd to the parts aifected, as warm as they can 
ear it. 

Wrapping a leaf of climbing ivy about a toe, 
and applying a fresh one every day, has often 
been found exceedingly serviceable. But the 
best cure for these painful excrescences, in our 
opinion, is to wear constantly easy shoes, to 
bathe the feet frequently in lukewarm water, 
in which a little sal ammoniac and pot-ashes 
have been dissolved, and to apply a plaster 
made of canal parts of gum galbanurn, saffron, 
and camphor. By persevering in this treat- 
ment, the complaint may in a considerable de- 
gree be alleviated, and at length totally eradi- 
cated. But we cannot omit to caution those 
who arc troubled with corns, never to cut or 
pierce them with any sharp or pointed instru- 
ment ; as such imprudent attempts have often 
been productive of dangerous consequences. 
Nay. it should be remarked, that every appli- 
cation which is liable to occasion pain to the 
foot or toes ought to be carefully guarded 
against, as being improper and unsafe. Hence 
the inefficacy of o|)erations performed by pre- 
tenders, who arc unacquainted with the. struc- 
ture of the human body : and such expcdieiits 
may be aptly compared to periodical blood- 
lettings, which benefit the operator, but im- 
poverish the constitution of the biassed patient, 
whose fluids increase, but progressively become 
more watery. 

Corn-field, s. A field where corn is 
growing {IShahpeare), 

Corn-floor, s. The floor where corn is 
stored (i/avrer). 

Corn-flower, s. A flower that grows 
only among corn {Bacon). 

Oorn-land. s. Land appropriated to the 
pnxiuciion of grain. 

Cork-master, s. One that cultivates corn 
for sale: not in use (Bacon), 

Corn-mill, s, A mill to grind corn into 
meal (Mortimer),, See Flour-mill. 

Corn-pipe. s. A pipe made by slitting the 
joint of a green stalk of corn (Ticket), 

CoRN-SALLAD. s. An ilcrb, whose top 
leaves arc a sal lad of themselves 

COHNAGE, an ancient tenure, the service 
whereof was to blow a horn when any inva- 
sion of the Scots was perceived. 

CORNARIUS, or Haguenbot (John), 
a celebrated German physician, born at Zwic- 
kow in Saxony. His preceptor made him 
change his name of Haguenbot to that of Cor- 
narius, under which he is most known. At 
twenty years of he taught grammar, and 
explained the Gre^ and Latin poets and orators 
to his Scholars ; and at twenty-three, was li- 
centiate in medicine. He fouod fuuU with 
most of the remedies provided by the. apothed^- 
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tics ; and observins, that the greatest part of 
the physicians taudit their piU)iLs only what is 
to be found in Avicenna, Rhnses, and the 
other Arabian physicians, lie carefully sought 
for the writings of the best physicians of 
Greece, and employed about fitiecu years in 
translating them into Latin, especially the 
works of liippocratcs, Aetins, iEginetus, and 
a part of those of (^len. Meanwhile he prac- 
tised physic with reputation at Zwickow, 
Franefort, Marburg, Nnrdhauscn, and Gena, 
where he died of an apoplexy in 1558, aged 
lifty-cight. lie also wrote 'sonic medicinal 
treatises ; published editions of some poems of 
the ancients on medicine and botany ; and 
translated some of the works of the fathers, 
particularly those of Basil, and a part of those 
of Epiphanius. 

COliNAllO (Lewis), a noble Venetian, 
who has rendered himself remarkable, not only 
for having exceeded a centurv, hut by writing 
an excellent little tract on llcnlth and long 
Life, which he wrote at the age of eighty-onc, 
and which is full of excellent precepts. He 
died at l^aciua, in t.5fj5. 

CoRNARO (Helena Liicretia), a learned 
lady of the same family, who was educated at 
Padua, where she obtained the degree of doctor. 
She divided her time between intense study 
and the most inortiiicd devotion ; and died in 
i6H5. a funeral solemnity was celebrated in 
honour of her at Rome, of which a pompous 
description was printed at Padua in 1680. 

COllNAVI I, in ancient geography, a peo- 
ple of Albion, inhabiting what now constitute 
the counties of Warwick, Worcester. Shrop- 
shire, and Cheshire. 

CORNCHANDLER. s. {corn and chand- 
hr,) One that retails corn. 

CO'RNClJTrER. j, (from corn and cut.) 
A man whose profession is to extirpate corns 
from the foot {Wiseman), 

CORNE, an island, ten miles long, and one 
wide, in the gulf of Mexico, near the coast of 
West Florida. Lon. 88. 32 W. Lat. 30. II 
N. 

Corne', a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of the Mayne and Loire : seven miles E. 
Angers. 

CORNEA OPACA. The sclerotic mem- 
hrane of the eye is so called, because it is of a 
horny consistence and opaque. See Sclerotic 
MEMBRANE and Eye. 

Cornea transfarens. The transpa- 
rent portion of the sclerotic membrane, through 
which the rays of light pass, is so called to dis- 
tinguish it from that which is opaque. See 
Sclerotic membrane. 

CORNEILLE (Peter), a French poet of 
eminence, born at Roan in l()t)6, aAd brought 
up to the bar, which he abandoned. His hrst 
dramatic piece was called Melice, after which 
he produced several celebrated performances, 
the moat famous of which is the Cid, in 1637* 
In 1647 he was chosen member of the French 
Academy. He died in l664. 

Corneille (Thomas), brother of the 
id)ove, and also a poet, a member of the French 


Academy, and of that of Inscriptions. ^ He 
wrote several plays which were well received. 
Th^ were jmblislicd with those of his brotlier 
in 1738, ill 1 1 vols. l2mo. He died in 17 t)y, 
aged 84. He likewise wrote a Dictionary of 
Arts, in 2 vols. folio, and a Geographical and 
Historical Dictionary, in 3 vols. folio. 

Corneille (Michael), a French painter, 
born at Paris in l(}42. He hud the king s pen- 
sion, and went to 'Rome, wJivrc he studied 
with success. On his return he was chosen 
professor in the academy at Paris, and was em- 
ployed in the great works at Versailles and 
Trianon. He diefl in 1708. 

CORNEL TREE. Sec Co r s us. 

CORNELIA, daughter ofScipio Afriennus, 
was the mother of Tiberius and Cains Grac.^- 
chus. She was courted liy n king, but she pre- 
ferred being the wife ol a Roman citizen to 
that of a monarch. Her virtues have been de- 
servedly commended, as well as the wholesome 
principles she inculcated in her two sons. 
When a Campanian lady made once a show of 
her jewels at Cornelia's house, aiirl entreated 
her to favour her with a sight of her own,‘ 
Cornelia jiruduccd her two sons, saying, 
** These arc the only jewels of which I can 
boast.” 

CORNELIAN. See Chalccdonius. 

Cornelian CHERRY. SeeCoRNus. 

COKNKLISZ (Lucas), an eminent painter 
of I^eydcn, in the sixteenth century. He 
came to England in the reign of Henry VI 1 1. 
and was appointed principal painter to that mo- 
narch. At Pcnshiirst, in Kent, are the por- 
traits of the constables of Queenborough castle, 
from the reign of Edward HI. to Hepry Vlll. 
painted by him. {Walhins). 

CO'RNEMUSE. (Fr.) A kind of nistick 
flute. 

CO'RNEOUS. a. {corneus^ Latin.) Homy; 
of a substance resembling horn {Brown), 

Corneous mercury. See Hyorar- 
GYRUM and Mercury. 

Corneous silver ore. Sec Argen- 
tum and Silver. 

CORNER. {corneU Welsh.) 1. An 
angle. 2. A secret or remote place {Proverbs). 
3. The extremities ; tlic utmost limit {Dry den). 

Co^ANER-STONfi. s. The stone that unites 
the two walls at the corner; the principal 
stone {Jfowef). 

CORNERED or angular stem. Tti 
botany. Three-sixth cornered trigonus, kc. 
Having three, &c. prominent longitudinal 
angles. 

CO'RNERWISE. ad, (corner and tctjc.} 
Diagonally; with the comer in front. 

C(/11NET. e. (corneUe, French.) 1. A 
musical instrument blown with the mouth 
(Sacon). 2., A companv or troop of horse 
{Clarendon). 3. The oiticer that licars the 
standard of a troop. 4. CoR net 0 / a JJorsep 
is the lowest part of his pastern, that run| 
round the comn. 5. A scarf anciently wprik 
by doctors. 

Cornet. A wind instrument n 9 w hut 
little known, having more thau a century sinde 
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riven place to the hautboy. There were three 
kinds of cornels^ the treble, the tenor, and the 
bass. 1'he treble and tenor cornets were sim- 
ple curvilineal tubes, aliout three feet in length, 
gradually increasing in diameter from the 
mouth- piece towards the lower end. The 
bass cornet was a serpentine tube four or five 
feci long, and increasing in diameter in the 
same manner. The figures are given in Plate 
40. See also Serpent. 

Cornet-stop, on an organ, isa compound 
treble stop, in the use of which, each finger* 
key acts upon, and occasions five pipes to sound 
at the same time, viz. one in unison with the 
note proper to that finger key (and also with 
the same note in the slop, called diapason), 
another which is tuned a true' major third 
above it, another a fifth, another an eighth, 
and the uppermost a true major seventeenth 
above the note. 

• CO'llNElTER. (from cornet.) A blower 
of the cornel (IfahwiI/). 

COIINICIIE, Cornish, or Cornice, in 
architecture, the uppermost member of theeu- 
tablalure of a column, or that which crowns 
the order. The word is formed from the 
Latin coronh^ a crowning. 

The corniche is different in the several orders. 
In the Tuscan order it is the most plain, con- 
sisting of an ovum, or (quarter round, an astra- 
gal, the fillet, the larmtci, and the tabon. In 
the Doric, we have capitals to the triglyphs of 
the freeze with their bandelcttcs, a talon, mu- 
tules, or dentils ; a larmier, witli its giutsc un- 
derneath, a talon, fillet, cavetto, and reglet. 
In the Ionic, the members are in most respects 
the same as in the Doric ; except that they are 
frequently enriched with can' mg, and there 
are always dentils. In the Composite there 
are dentils; its mouldings are carved, and 
there are channels under the fossit. The 0>- 
rinthian corniche is the richest ; and is distin- 
guished by having both modillious and dentils: 
contrary to the opinion of Vitruvius, who looks 
on those two ornaments as incompatible ; and 
of M. le Clerc, who regards the dentils as |)C- 
culiar to the Ionic. 

Corniche is also used, in the general, for 
any little projccturc, either of masonry, or 
joinery ; even wiierc there are no columns. 

CO'HNICFiE. s, (from cornu^ Latin.) A 
little horn {Bmcn). 

COKNICULA, an instrument formerly 
inade of horn, to answci^ the pur|) 0 se of the 
present cupping-glass. 

CORNICLLaUIUS, in antiquity, an of- 
ficer in the Roman army, whose business was 
to aid add assist the military tribune in quality 
of lieutenant. ' 

, COIINICULATE FLOWERS. See 
Flow*ers* 

' CORNFCEROUS. a. (corniger, Latin.) 
Horned; having horns (Brown), ' 

CORNJSH CHOUGH, Jn zoology. See 
CORACFAS. 

' CORNO. (from die Italian.) A French 
horn. • . 
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CO'RNU. In botany. A horn or spur, at 
the back of some flowers. See Horn. 

Cornu ammonis. In anatomy. Cornu 
arietis. When the pes hippocampi of the 
human brain is cut transversely throurii^ the 
cortical substance is so disposed as to resemble 
a ram's horn. This is the true cornu ammo- 
nis, though the name is often applied to the pes 
hippocampi. 

Cornu arietis. See Cornu ammonis. 

Cornu cervi. Hartshoni. The horns 
of several species of stag, as the cervus alces, 
cenus dama, cervus claphus, and cervus ta- 
randa, are used medicinally. Boiled, they 
impart to the water a nutritious jelly, which is 
frequently served to the table, and given in dis- 
eases : but the chief use of the norns is for 
calcination ; to afford the liquor vola til is cornu 
cer\'i, ammoniac, the carbonat of ammoniac, 
&c. which arc in frequent use as important ar- 
ticles in the materia medica. 

Cornu cervi calcina'tum. See 
Cornu cervi ustum. 

Cornu cervi ustum. Cornu cervi 
ustum. Burnt hartshorn shavings possess ab- 
sorbent, antacid, and ndstriiigcnt properties, 
and are given in form of decoction, as a com- 
mon drink in diarrhoeas, pyrosis, &c. 

CORNUA, {cornu, cornua,) Warts. Horny 
excrescences, which mostly form on the joints 
of the toes. Similar diseased productions have 
been known to arise on the head and other 
parts. 

CORNUCOPIA, among the ancient poets, 
a horn, out of which proceeded plenty of all 
things ; hy a particular privilege which Jupiter 
granted his nurse, supposed to be the goat 
Amalthea. In architecture and sculpture, the 
cornucopia is represented under the figure of a 
large horn ; out of which issue fruits, flowers, 
&c. 

CORNU'COPLE. In botany. A Mnus 
of the class triandria, order digynia. Involucre 
one-leaved, funnel-form, crenate, many- 
flowered ; calyx Iwo-valved ; corol one-valvcd. 
Two species: natives of Italy and the East. 

CORN US. Dogwood. Cornel. In botany. 
A genus of the class tetandria, order monogy- 
nia. Calyx four-toothed, with often a four- 
leaved involucre; corol four-petalled, superior; 
drupe with a two-cellcd nut. Twelve species ; 
natives of Europe, Asia, or America; of which 
one or two species are indigenous to our own 
country. Some of these are furnished with an 
involucre, and umbelled ; others are cymed and 
devoid of involucre. The species chiefly found 
wild in our own country, and occupying our 
hedges, is, 

1. C. sanguinca, or common dogwood, with 
ah upright tree-stem, ten or twelve feet high, 
straight branches ; ovate leaves, green on both 
sides ; cymes naked and flat: umbellate white 
flowers, succeeded by black berries. 

Of the rest, we can only mention, 

2. C. mascula ; a native of Europe. An 
arboreous plant, with umbels equalling the in- 
yolucrds, and yellowish-green floweni. Th^ 
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Stem rises twenty feet high ; and the flowers 
are succeeded by a red, cnerry-like, esculent 
fruit,of a subacid taste: whence this species is 
call^ cornelian-cherry. 

3. C. iaponica. Arboreous ; umbels ex- 
ceeding the invcducres ; leaves serrate : white 
terminal flowers. 

4. C. aliernifolia : a North American plant, 
with dark, purple branches, with a few white 
dots or lines ; leaves ovate, acute, entire, pale 
underneath ; stipuleless, calyxlcss ; corymbed, 
white panicle. 

Several of the species of this plant are ex.- 
treinely beautiful and elegant j especially c. 
suecica, and e. Canadensis, of which last we 
have given a coloured drawing. See Botany, 
Plate LVIII. It was introduced from America 
by Dr. .Folin Fothermll, in 1774 \ flowers in Au- 
gust 3 is proi)ag;itc(T by its creeping roots : re- 
quires a shady situation, and light soil, com- 

(X)UNU^’K. Tn botany. Horn-shaped. 

To Cormu'te. V. a. {cornutus, Latin.) To 

bestow horns ; to cuckold. 

CORNIJTEI). fl. icoruuius, Lat.) Grafted 
with horns ; cuckolded. 

CORNUTIA. In botany. A genus of 
the class didynamia, order angiosperniia. 
Calyx flve-tooiiied ; stamens longer than the 
cordl ; style very long ; berry oiie-sceded. Two 
species 3 Caribbees and America. 

1 . C. pyrainidala, with naked, donated, 
terminal panicle, blue flowers, and lioary 
leaves, rising ten or twelve feet. 

2. C. punctata. A shrub with axillary tri- 
cotouioiis corymbs, opposite, ovate, painted 
slightly 3 serrate leaves 3 blue flowers, with 
small white dots. 

CORNU'rO. s. (from cornutus, Latin.) A 
man horned ; a cuckold {Shakspearc). 

CORNUTUM ARGUMENTUM. See 

Dilemma. 

(’ORNVVALTi, a county which forms the 

S.VV. extremity of Great Britain. Itisbouud- 
cfl on the E. by the river Tamar, which parts 
it from Devonshire 3 on the S. by the English 
channel, and on the N.W., by St. George's 
channel. Its length from E. to VV. is ninety 
miles 3 its breadth next to Devonshire, is above 
flfty3 but it soon contracts, and at St. Ives 
does not exceed live : it then spreads a little to 
the S. and S.W. and terminates in two [x>ints, 
one of which is called the Lizard, and the 
other the Land's End. It is in the' diocese of 
Exeter, and contains 9 hundreds, S7 market- 
towns, and 161 parishes ; and it sends 44 mem- 
bers to parliament. The air is sharp and 
healthful to the natives 3 yet the vicinity of the 
sea exempts this country from hard frosts, and 
the snow never lies long on the ground. 

This county contains about 970,240 acres, 
nearly 2.57,000 of which are uncultivated, in- 
cluding woodlands. The inhabitants amount 
to 188,270, about l6,000of whom arc em- 
ployed in the mines. . It funiishes 047 men to 
the national ntilitia. Cornwall derives its 
chief importance from its mines 3 those of tin 
and copper are very numerous. The annual 
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produce of tin for seven years, from 1780 to 
1792, both inclusive, was about 22,000 blocks, 
valued at nearly ten guineas perblock, cxcIiLsite 
of duties; afl’ordir.g a produce of 330,000/. 
The produce of the whole of the coppon>miiH‘S, 
is alMUt 40,000 tons of ore annually; and ihcNc 
produce alwiit 4,700 tons of copper. The an- 
nual amount is slated at 320,000/. There are 
also some lead mines, and an abundance of 
iron ore, many tons of which have been lately 
sent to Wales. Native gold has been found iu 
some stream-works, and likewise, bin more 
minutely blended, in some mines of tin. The 
king's eldest son is born duke of Cornwall, and 
derives a revenue, not only from lands apper- 
taining to* the duchy, but from tiie mines of 
tin and copper. 

CO'RNY. It. (from cortiu, horn, Dilin.) I. 
Strong or hard like horn ; homy (d/iV/on). 2. 
(From corn.) Producing corn (Prior). 

C0110DY,Cor»ouy, orCouuKnY. In 
law. (corrodinnif from rorrodo, also conredium 
and corrvdhm.) A sum of luuncy, or allow, 
ance of meat, drink, and clothing, due to the 
king from an abbey, or other house of religion, 
whereof he is the founder, towards the reason- 
able buhsistence of any servant he thinks fit to 
bestow it on. 

COROL, or Corolla. In botany, (di- 
mi n. from corona, a crown.) Liber planUc in 
flore pricsens. Philos. Bot. et Dolin. PI. 
Tegmentum intcrius florisc libro. Uegn. Veg. 
The second of the seven parts of frnctiiication 3 
or, the inner covering of the flower, formed, 
according toLinndus, of the liber or inner bark 
of thi plant. 

It may commonly be distinguished from the 
perianlh, by the fineness of its texture and the 
guyncss of its colours : whereas the perianth is 
usually rougher and thicker, and green. But 
there arc many exceptions; the perianth in 
bartsia is coloured ; tiie corol in uaiihue lau- 
reola is green. Linn^ns makes the gistinction 
'between the corol and perianth to consist, in 
the former having its segments or petals aher- 
iiate with the stamens; while the latter has its 
parts or leaflets opposite to them. This ap- 
pears from the inspection of the classes tetran- 
dria and pentindria, in flowers which have both 
parts; and of chenopodium, urtica, parietaria, 
which ha^-e no corol. See Philos. Bot. p. 67# 
§90. 

Adanson however observes, that in thcli* 
liaccous plants, what is called a corol, is in 
reality a perianth, according to the fuinriplcs 
of Linneus. That part which is named co- 
rolla of rhamnus, m Linndus's Genera, is 
called calyx in Systema Vcgetahiliuin ; ('tnd 
on the contrary; the calyx or perianth of po- 
lygonum in Lin. Gen. is the enrol in Sjst. 

To get rid of the difliculty, which sometimes 
occurs in distinguishing the corol from the ca- 
lyx, De Necker has cut the knot, and called 
them by one name, perigynanda ; which sig- 
nifies the envelope, cover, or wrap|)cr of the 
stamens and pistils : this he distinguishes into 
inner and outer; when there are two, tb^ 
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tlie first is the corol, and the second the pe- 
rianth. 

Some choose to translate corolla h^ blossom ; 
but blossom Inis a more contracted signification 
in Kn^lish, being usually apphcd to the flowers 
of friut-trccs. Besides this it is coMtrar>*‘to 
the principles that ought to regulate us in form- 
ing tcchnictil terms. 

The nectariuin or neciary is considered as a 
partof the corol. 

The corol is frcmiently, but inaccurate!}’, 
called ihe flower. Sec Flower. 

The diminutive corol Id, or corrollulc (co- 
rollula) is used in speaking of the florets in 
‘ aggregate flower^. 

COHOLLAKY, or Consectary, in 
mafheinati'.'s, is used for a consequence drawn 
from some proposition already advanced or de- 
monstrated : as if from this theorem, that a 
triangle whicli has two equal sides, has also 
two equal angles, this consequence should be 
drawn, that a triangle, which hath the three 
sides equal, h;>.s also its three angles equal. 

COROMANDFL, the eastern coast of the 
western ^icninsuU of India, in Asia. It has 
Colronda on the N. the bay of Bengal on the 
E. Madras on the S. and Bisn^ar on the W. 
The inhabitants are in general Gentoos. 

COIIOMEION, in ancient music, a brazen 
bell. 

CORON, a Jewish Uqnul measure, sup- 
posed to be the same with the homer. 

CX)RONA, In botany. See Crown. 

Coro'na GLANDis. In anaioinv. The 
round prominent margin terminating the glans 
penis, and on which the odoriferous glands are 
situated. 

Coro'na ve'neris. Venereal blotches 
on the forehead are so termed. 

Corona, Crown, or Crowning, in 
architecture, a large, flat, massive member 
of the corniche $ so called, because it crowns 
not only the corniche, but the entablature, and 
the whole order. The French call it larmier, 
our workmen the drip, as serving, by its 
great projectiirc, to screen the rest of the build- 
.ing from the rain. 

Corona australis, or Meridiona- 
Lis. In* .'istrcnorny. The southern crown, 
an old souther nconslell'iit ion, containing twelve 
stars of the first six inagniUidcs, i. e. 0.0.0. 1 3.8. 

Corona jior kalis, or Septentriof- 
, KALIS. 'J’he northern crown. An old north- 
ern constellation, r.onuining0.1.0.6.9..'», in all 
twenty-one stars of the first six magnitudes. 

' CORONi'.v In optics. Ste 1 Tal6s. * 

CO'RONaL, 5. {corona, Latin.) A crown; 
. a garland 

Co'ronal. a. Belonging to the top of the 
head {JVheman). 

Coronal suture, {cnronalis, from co- 
. rano, a crown or garland: so named, because 
the ancients wore their garlands in its direct- 
ion.) Suturo coronnlis. In anatomy. Ihc 
suture of the head, that extends from one tem- 
ple across to the other, uniting the two pa- 
irietal bones with the frontal. 

< CORON ARJUE. Tlie ninth order ih Lin- 


n^ns’s Fragments of a Natural Method : and 
the tenth of his Natural Orders'; containing 
part of the liliaceous plants ; such as for their 
oeauty are adapted to the making of garlands' 
(coronre). 

CO'RONARY VESSELS. In anatomy.' 
Vasa coronaria. The arteries and veins of the 
heart and stomach. The term coronary is 
here given from corona, a crown, surrounding 
any part in the manner of a crown. 

CORONATION, the public and solemn 
confirming the^ title, and acknowledging the 
right of governing to a king or queen by crown- 
ing ; at which time the prince swears recipro- 
cally to the people, to observe the laws, cus- 
toms, and privileges of the kingdom, and to 
act and do all things conformable thereto. See 
Crown and King. 

CORONELLI (Vittetnt), a Venetian 
geographer, who acquired a great reputation 
by making globes. In l6B5,lie became cos- 
mographer to Lewis XIV. of France; and 
died at Veiiicc in 17 IB. He published many 
geographical hooks and charts. 

CORONER, CoRONATOR, an ancient 
oflicer in England, so called because he hath 
principally to do with pleas of the crown, or 
such wherein ^ the king is more immediately 
concerned. A*nd in this light, the lord chief 
justice of the king's bench is the principal co- 
roner in the kingdom ; and may, if he pleases; 
exercise the jurisdiction of a coroner in any 
part of the realm. But there are aUo particu- 
lar coroners for every county of England ; 
usually four, but sometimes six, and sometimes 
more. This ofliccr is of equal authority with 
the sheriff; and was ordained, together with 
him, to keep the peace when the carls gave up 
the wardship of the counties. 

He is chosen by all the freeholders of the 
county court; and by the statute of West- 
minster 1. it was enacted, that none but law- 
ful and discreet knights should be chosen: but 
it seems now sufficient if a man have lands 
enough to be made a knight, whether he be 
really knighted or not : fur the coroner ought 
to have an estate sufficient to maintain the 
dignity of his office, and answer any fines that 
may be made upon him for his misbehaviour ; 
and, if he hatn not enough to answer, his 
fine shall be levied on the c<iunty, as a punish- 
ment for electing an insufficient officer. Now, 
indeed, through the culpable neglect of gen- 
tlemen of properly, this office has been suflered 
to fall into disrepute, and get into low and in- 
digent bauds ; so that although formerly no 
coroners would be paid for serving their coun- 
USt and they were by the aforesaid statute of 
Westminster 1. expressly forbidden to take a 
reward under pain of great forfeiture to the 
kinjg; yet for many years past they have only 
desir^ to he chosen for the sake of their per- 
quisites ; being allowed fees for their attend- 
ance by the statute 3 Hen. Vll. c. 1. which 
sir Edward Coke complains of heavily, though 
since his time those ices have been much en- 
laiged. ' 

The coroner is chosen for life ; but may bis 
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removed, etther by being made sheriff or 
chosen verderor, which are offices incompatible- 
with the other; and by the statute 25 Geo*. II. 
e. $9, extortion, neglect, or misMiuviour, are 
also made causes of removal. The office and 
power of a coroner are also, like those of the 
sheriff, either judicial or ministerial ; but 
principally judicial. This is in a great measure 
ascertained by statute 4 Edw, L de officio co- 
ronatoris; and consists, hrst, in enquiring, 
when any person is slain, or dies suddenly, or 
in prison, concerning the manner of his death. 
And this must be super visum corporis ; for if 
the body is not found, the coroner cannot sit. 
He must also sit at the very place where the 
death hapix^ned. And his enquiry is made by 
a jury from four, five, or six ot the neighbour- 
ing towns, over whom he is to preside. If any 
be found guilty by this inquest of murder, he is 
to com mil to prison for farther trial, and is also 
to enquire concerning their lands, goods, and 
chattels, which are forfeited thereby; but whe- 
ther it be murder or not, he must enquire whe- 
ther any dcodand has accrued to the king, or 
the lord of the franchise, by this death; and 
must certi^ the whole of this inquisition to the 
court of king*s bench, or the next assizes. 
Another branch of his office is to enquire con- 
cerning shipwrecks ; and certify whether 
wreck or not, and who is in possession of the 
goods. 

COllONET. s. (from coroneilftf Ilal.) I. 
An inferiour crown worn by the nobility. 2, 
An ornamental head dress (Sidnei/). 

Coronet, Crownet, or Ckonet, of a 
horse's foot ; that part surrounding the upper 
art of it, where the hair grows down upon the 
oof; or it is the lowest part of the pastern, 
which runs round the coffin, and Is distin- 
guished by the hair, which joins and covers 
the upper part of the hoof. The coronet 
should be no more raised than the hoof, nor 
make, as it were, a ridge or height round it. 

COKO^NILLA. In botany. A genus of 
the class diadelphia, order decandria. Calyx 
two-lipped ; the upper lip with two conjoined 
teeth, lower with three ; banner harrlly longer 
than the wings; loment cylindrical, jointi^, 
straight. Twenty-five species, chiefly natives 
of India, the West Indies, South America, or 
the south of Europe ; and may be conveniently 
divided into plants with flowers racemed, and 
plants with flowers umbelled : by fiir the 
greater number, however, belonging to the lat- 
ter division. The following are those chiefly 
worthy of notice ; 

1. C.jnncea. Linear-leaved coronilla, ris- 
ing from two to four feet high, like broom in 
the appearances of its branches ; leaves linear 
spear-shaped, small, and somewhat fleshy; 
flowers peduncled, of a bright yellow. A na- 
tive of tne south of France. 

2. C. emerus. Scorpion senna. Shrubby ; 
peduncles two or three-flowered ; claws of the 
corol thrice as long as the calyx ; stem angular. 
Common in our gardens, and easily propagated 
by seeds, layers, or cuttings. The veeds sliould 
be sown in March, in a bed of Jight earth ; 
t|ie” layers of the young shoots should be Ipiil 
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down in autumn or winter with a gentle iwiH; 
the cuttings of the young shoots should be 
planted in the spring or autumn in shady, 
borders, and should be removed when well 
rooted. 

3. C. sccuridaca. Hatchet-vetch. Herba- 
ceous leaflets numerous, oblong wedge-form ; 
loments compressed, ensiform. A native of. 
Spain. - 

4. C. argentea. Silver-lcaverl coronilla. 
Shrubby; leaflets eleven, silky, the odd one 
larger than the rest : flowers yellow, on long 
slender axillary ned uncles. A native of Crete. 

CO'llONOlD. {coronoideust HopwvoMin;, from 
x«eavo, a crow, and likeness.) Processes of 
bones are so called, that have any resemblance « 
to a crow's beak. 

CORONO'PUS. W^art-cress. A genus of 
the class tetradynia, order siliculosa. Silicle 
kidnev-form, compressed, \yrinkled ; the cells 
vaivcJfcss, onc-seeiled. Two species, one of 
which is common to the wastes of our own 
country, with a projecting style, and few flow- 
ering corymbs. 

CORONULE, or Coro^nula. (dimin. of 
corona.) In botany. A coronet or little crowu 
to the seed. 

CO RPORA CAVERNOMA PENIS. In 
anatomy. Two spongy bodies that arise, one 
from each ascending portion of the ischium, 
and form the whole bulk of the- penis above 
the urethra, and terminate obtusely behind its 
glans. 

Co'APORA fimbria'ta. .The flattened 
terminations of the posterior crura of the fornix 
of the brain, which turn round into the infe- 
rior cavity of the lateral ventricle, and end in 
the pedes hippocampi. 

Co'rf#ka oliva'bia. The two exter- 
nal prominences of the medulla oblongata, 
-that are shaped somewhat like an olive. 

Co^RPOKA PVRAMIUA^LIA. Two inter- 
nal prominences of the medulla oblongata, 
whicn are more of a pyran^idal shaix: than the 
former. 

Co'rpora QUADRiGE'MtNA. See Tu- 

BERCULA QUADRIGEMINA. 

Co^RPORA stria'ta. So named from 
their appearance. See Cerebrum. 

. corporal, an inferior officer under a 
Serjeant, in a company of foot, who has charge 
over one of the clivisions, places and relieves 
centinels, and keeps good order in the corps de 
garde ; he also receives the word from the in- 
ferior rounds, which ^passea by his corps de 
garde. This officer carries a fusee, and is 
commonly an old soldier ; there are generally 
three corporals in each company. 

Co^RPORAL OF a SHIP. ‘An officer that 
hath the charjgcof settling the watches and 
sentries {Hums). > 

Co'uporal. a, (corporelf French.) 1. Re- 
lating to the body; belonging to the Ixxly 
{Atierhury), S. Material; not spiritual 
IShakspeare)^ 

CORPOBA'LITY. $. (from corpora/.) The 
quality of being inibodied {Raleigh). 

CO'RPORALLY. ai (from corporal.) Bo^ 
dily. 
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CORPOftATE. a. (from cmrpus^ Latin.) 1 
tJniter] in a body or community {Swif t) 
General ; united {Shakspeare)> . 

COllPORATENI^. I. The state of a 
body corporate ; a community. 

CORPORATION, a body politic, or in- 
corporate, so called because tiie persona or 
members are joined into one body, and are 
qualified to take and grant, &c. Corporations 
are either spiritual or temporal : spiritual, as 
bishojM, deans, archdeacons, parsons, vicars, 
&G. Temporal, as mayor, commonalty, bailiflP, 
burgesses, kc. And sonic corporations are of 
a mixed nature, composed of spiritual and 
temporal persons, such as heads of colleges and 
^hospitals, &c. All cor|)^)rauons are said to be 
ecclesiastical or lay : ccck.nastical are either 
regular, as abbeys, priories, chapters, &c. ».r 
secular, as bisiioprics, deaneries, archdeacon- 
ries, &c. ; lay, as those of cities, towns, com- 
panies, or communities of comiiK rce, &c. 

Corporations may be established three dif- 
ferent ways, viz. by prescription, letters patent, 
or act of parliament ; but arc most commonly 
established Ity patent or charter. London is a 
corporation by prescription : but though cor- 
porations may be by prescription, yet it shall 
ne intended, that it did originally derive its 
authority by a grant from the king. 

A Corporation may he dissolved ) for it is 
created upon a trust, and if it be broken, it is 
forfeited. No person shall bear office in any 
corporation but such as have received the sa- 
crament, taken oaths, Ac. and none are to exe- 
cute in a corporation for more than a year. 
A corixiratiou cannot sue or appear in person, 
but by an attorney. 

Ordinances made by corporations, to be ob- 
served on pain of imprisonment, foifeiturc of 
goods, Ac. are contrary to Magna Charta. 
Actions arising in any corporation may be 
tried in the coriioratioii courts ; but if they try 
actions not witriin their jurisdictions, ana en- 
croach u|xm the common law, they arc liable 
to be punished for it. Tlie corporation of the 
city ot London is to answer for all particular 
misdemeanours committed in any of tiie courts 
of justice within the city, and for all other ge- 
neral niisrlemeanors committed in the city. 

CeVRPORATURE. s. (from corpus, Lat.) 
The state of being imbodied. 

CORPCKREAti. cr. {corporeus, Lat.) 
Having a body; material; not spiritual (Zt7- 
iotson). 

CORPOREITY, s. (from eorporeui, Lat.) 
Materiality ; hodiliness {Sfillingjleet). 

CORTORliaCAa'lON. 8. (from corpo- 
W/VO The act of giving body or palpability. 

5b CO'RPOUIFY. V. a. (from coiptisi Lat.) 
To iinbodv: not used {Boyle), 

CORPS. Corpse, s, {corps, French.) 1. 
A body {Spenser), S. A carcase; a dead 
body ; a corse {Addison). 3. The body, in 
opposition to the soul. 4. A body of forces. 

Corps. In architecture, (from the French.) 
Any part projecting beyond the naked front of a 
wall, and serving as a ground for an ornament. 

CORPULENCE.Co'rfulencv. s. (cor- 
pnlentia, Latin.) 1. Bulkiness of body; flesh- 


iness {Donne). S. Spissitude; grossness of 
matter {Ray). 

CORPULENCY, or OBEsixY, in pljy- 
slology, is the accumulation of too great % 
mumtity of fat or animal oil, which distends 
the solids to an unnatural degree, by the abund- 
ance of granulated matter collected in th^ cel- 
lular membrane. 

Corpulency arises from a variety of causes, 
which may operate separately, or conjointly in 
the same constitution. It may, however, be 
priAcipally ascribed, 1. To the introduction of 
too much oil into the habit, through the chan- 
nels of nourishment, by* which means it is re- 
tained in too large a anaiitity. 2. An over- 
laxity, or, perhaps, too large a structure of the 
cells in which it is deposited, so as to admit 
and retain an immoderate proportion of unc- 
tuous matter. 3. To a peculiar disposition of 
the Idood, which renders it liable to separate 
too oanily from its oleaginous particles, and to 
admit of their being strained oil' too plentifully 
by the secretory vessels ; or, lastly, to a de- 
fective evacuation or expulsion of oil already 
absorl)cd, separated from the blood, and depo- 
sited in its cells, instead of being discharged 
through the different cmunctorics of the body. 

Obesity is promoted by whatever tends to 
soften the blood, and render it less sharp and 
saline ; such as want of exercise and motion, 
an indolent life, indulgence in too much sleep, 
&c. It may he removed or prevented by the 
contrary causes, and particularly by the use of 
saline and acid fond and drink. 

( 'astilc soap has often been employed with 
success, and is strongly recomnicudcd in a dis- 
course on the Causes, Nature, and Cure of Cor- 
pulency, by Dr. Flcmyng, 8vo. 170’0 ; who di- 
rects from one to four drams to be dissolved in a 
gill or more of soft water, and to be taken every 
night previously to going to repose. 

CO'RPULKNT. a. {corpulcntus, Latin.) 
Fleshy ; bulky {Ben Jonson ) . 

CepRPUS ANNULAIIE. A synonym 
of pons Varolii. See Pons Varolii. 

Co'rpus callo'sum. Commissura magna 
cerebri. The white medullary part joining 
the two hemispheres of the brain, and coming 
into view under the falx of the dura mater 
when the hemispheres are drawn from each 
other. On the surface of the corpus callosum 
two lines are conspicuous, called the raphe. 

Co'rpus lutbum. The granislous pa- 
pilla which is found in that })art of the ovarium 
of females ; whence, upon the theoty of evo- 
lution, an ovum issupi^ed to have proceeded : 
hence, it is said, that tWir presence determines 
that the female has been impregnated ; and the 
number of the coqiora lutca corresponds with 
the number of impregnations. It is, however, 
asserted by a modern writer, that corpora lutea 
have been detected in young virgins, where qo 
impregnations could possibly have taken place. 

Corpus sauco'sum. See Rete muco- 

8UM. 

Corpus pampimfo^rme. {pampiniform- 
mis, from pampmuf,a tendril, and/oraia, like- 
ness, ' rcsfenibling a tendril.) Applied to the 
spermatic chord, and thoqicic duct also. The 
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plexus of veins stirrounclins the spermatic ar- 
tery in the cavity of the abdomen. 

Corpus rrticula're. SccRetemu- 

cbsuM. 

Corpus spoNGio'suM URF.THRJE. Sub- 
stantia Gpongiosa urethrse. Corpus spongio- 
sum penis. This substance originates before 
the proslate glands surrounds the urethra, and 
forms the bulb ; then proceeds to the end of 
the corpora cavernosa, and terminates in the 
glans penis, which it forms. 

Corpus Ciirtsti, a festival of the church 
of England, kept on the next Thursday ader 
Trinity Sunday, instituted in honour of the 
eucharist ^ to which also one of the colleges of 
Oxford, and one at Cambridge, are dedicated. 

CORPU'SCLE. 5. {jcoTpmcuUm^ Lat.) A 
small body ; an atom {Ncwtori), 
CORPLJ'SCLJLAR. Corpuscula'rian. 
cr. (from coipumilumt liOtin.) Relating to bo- 
dies \ comprising bodies {Boyle), 

Corpuscular philosophy, that 
scheme or system of physics, wherein the phe- 
nomena of bodies are accounted for, from the 
motion, rest, position, arrangement, &:c. of 
the minute corpuscles, or atoms, whereof bo- 
dies are composed. 

The corpuscular philosophy, which has of 
late flourished so much under the title of the 
mechanical philosophy, is exceedingly ancient. 
Leucippus and Democritus w*cre the first who 
taught It in Greece; from them Epicurus re- 
ceived it, and improved it, insomuch that it 
came at length to be denominated from him, 
and was called the Epicurean philosophy. Of 
this an admirable nccouiit has been given W 
Mr. Goodin his Translation of Lucretius 1. 
evih — cxi. See also, farther, our article Epi- 
curean- philosophy. 

Leucippus, again, is said to hare received it 
from Mochus, a Phoenician physiologist, be- 
fore the time of the Trojan war, and the first 
who philosophized about atoms : though Gale, 
who Dorrows all profane philosophy from tlic 
sacred philosophy in the books of Moses, is of 
opinion, that he might take the hint from the 
Mosaic histpry of the formation of man out of 
the dust of the earth. 

Indeed, Casanbon takes moxo;, or moxo;, to be 
the name of a Tyrian, who among his own 
^untryinen was called np, Mosche,or accord- 
ing to the method of writing which then ob- 
tained, Moses : whence it is conjectured that 
the Moschc, or Moschus of the lyrians, was, 
in effect, the Moses of the Hebrews. 

This appears to be the sentiment of Sclden, 
Arcerius, Ac. But the opinibn of Bochart is 
more iirobable, who from Posidonius and 
others, takes Mochus for an inhabitant of 
Sidon, and his philosophy to lie nothing else 
than a physiological or natural history of the 
creation. 

Mr. Boyle reduces the principles of the cor- 
uscular philosophy to the four following 
eads. 

1. That there is but one catholic, or uni- 
versal matter, which is an extended, impene- 
trable, and divisible Substance, coumiou (o all 
tjodfes, and capable of all forms. * * 
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Tills sir Isaac Newton finely improves on : 
**A11 things considered (says that great au- 
thor), it appears probable to me, that God, in 
the beginning, created matter in seffid, hard, 
impenetrable, moveable particles; of such 
sizes and figures, and with such other proper- 
ties, as most conduced to the end for which he 
formed them ; and that these primitive parti- 
cles, being solids, are incomparably harder 
than any of the sensible porous bodies com- 
]xmnded of them ; even so hard as never to 
wear, or break in pieces : no other power being 
able to divide wdiat God made one in the first 
creation. While these corpuscles remain en- 
tire, they may compose bodies of one and tlic 
same nature and texture in all ages ; but should 
they wear away, or break in pieces, the nature 
of tilings depending on them w'ould be chang- 
ed : water and earth, composed of old worn 
particles, and fragments of particles, would 
not be of the same nature and texture now, 
with water and earth composed of entire par- 
ticles at the beginning. And therefore, that 
nature may be lasting, the changes of corporeal 
things arc to be placed only in the various se- 
parations, and new associations, of these jier- 
manent corpuscles." 

2. That this matter, in order to form flic, 
vast variety of natural bodies, must have mo- 
tion in some, or all its assignable parts ; and 
that this motion was given to matter by God, 
the creator of all things ; and has all maimer of 
directions and tendencies. 

These corpuscles (says sir Isaac Newton), 
have not only a vis inertuc, accompanied with 
such passive laws of motion as naturally result 
from that force ; but also are moved by certain 
active principles ; such as that of gravity, and 
that which causes fermentation, and the cohe- 
sion of bodies." 

3. That matter must also be actually divided 
into parts ; and each of these primitive parti- 
cles, fragments, or atoms of matter, must have 
its pr^er magnitude, figure, and shape. 

4. That these differently sized and shaped 
particles have difierent orders, positions, si- 
tuations, and postures, from whence all the va- 
riety of compound boilies arises. 

Some of the recent discoveries, especially 
tha«e in chemistry, crystallization, Ac, cast 
considerable doubts u|)on the guesses of New- 
ton and his contemporaries, relative to this in- 
tricate subject. 

To CORRA'DE. t», a. {corrado, Latin.) To , 
rub off; to scra])e together. 

CORRADIaTION. 8. (con and radius^ 
Latin.) A conjunction of rays' in one point 
(Bacon), 

CORREA. In botany. A genus of the 
class octandria,'and order monogynia: calyx 
caropanulate, four-toothed ; petals four, re- 
flected at the ends ; capsule four-celled, four- 
valvcd, with a single se^ in each. One species, 
the alba, a shrub, is a native of Port Jackson. 

To CORRE'CT. v. a. (correcium, Latin.) 
1. To punish; to chastise; to discipline, s. 
To amend ; to. take away faiiljs (Bogers). 3. 
To obviate the qualities of one ingredient by 
another (Prior), 4. To remark faults. 
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CoRRE^CT. a. {correctuSf Latin.) Revised 
or finished with exactness \ accurate (JFelton). 

CORRljyCTION. s. (from correct.) I . Pu- 
nishment discipline; chastisement. 2. Act 
of taking away faults ; amendment {Dryden). 
3. That which is substituted in the place of any 
thing wrong ( WaiU) . 4. Reprehension ; ani- 
madversion {Brown), 3. Aba lenient of nox- 
ious qualities, by the addition of something 
contrary {Donne). 

CoRRECriOxV, in printing, the pointing 
out or discovering the faults in a printed sheet, 
ill order to be amended by the compositor be- 
fore it be printer] off. 

The corrections arc placed on the margin of 
every page, against the line in which the faults 
are foimd; and there are different characters 
used to express diiVorcnt corrections : thus > is 
put fur dile, to intimate that somethin*^ as a 
point, letter, word, &c. dashed in that Tme is 
to be taken out. If any thing is to be inserted, 
the place is to be marked thus a, and the thing 
to be inserted added in the margin. When 
there are two or more corrcc ions in the same 
line, (hen they are alt separated in the margin 
by little bars, thus | . if a s|)ace is omitlcd, 
its place is marked with a caret, and in the 
margin thiisjf. Wltcn a letter is inverted, it 
is expressed in the margin thus When any 
thing is to be transposed, il is di rected thus. 
Extraordinary [scarce ever fail of fattammeutbl 

exciting enw, for Extraordinary attainments 
scarce ever fail of exciting envy, and in the 
inarsin is added tr. If Italic characters are to 
be cnanged for Roman, or vice versa, a line is 
drawn thus — under the letters, and Rom. or 
Ital. is written in the margin. If a space, or 
an in or n quadrat, stick up, and print black, 
it is marked in the margin with a dash, thus | . 
If a word, sentence, or paragraph is entirely 
omitted, the place is marked witn a caret, and 
in the margin is put the word out. If the let- 
ters of a word st.md too far asunder, a line is 
drawn under them, and in the margin is put a 
crooked line or honk, thus^. There are 
many other marks used in correcting, as y for 
superior, cap. for capital, /. c. for lower-case, 
kc. 

Correction of a fluent. Sec 
Fluxions. 

CORK L'CTl OXER, s. (from correction.) 
A i.ailbird {Sliakspeare). 

CORRI^CTIVE. (from correct.) Hav- 
ing the power to alter or obviate any bad qua- 
lities {Arluthnot). 

' Corre'ctive. s. I. That which has the 
power of altering or obviating any thing amiss 
{South). 2. Lmiitatinn; restriction (/fa/c). 

CORRhyCTIjY. ad. Accurately; exactly; 
ivithout faults ,( Locke) . 

CORRE'CTXKSSb. s. (from correct.) Ac- 
curacy; exactness {Swift). 

CORRE'C'fOR. s. [trom correct.) 1. He 
that amends, or alters, by punishment or ani- 
madvciliion {Sprat). Vl He that revises any 
thing lo free it from faults {Sw ft). 3^ Such 
an ingredient 4ii a composition, as guards 
«giui]>t^.or abates the force of another {Quincy), 
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CORREGIO. See Allegri. 

CoRREGio, a town of Italy, capital of a 
territoiy of the same name, in the duchy of 
Modena, with a castle, nine miles N.E. of 
RojKio. Lon. 11. 12 E. Lat. 44. 46N. 

CORREGIDOR, the name of an ofii’cer of 
justice in Spain, and the countries subject to 
the Spanish government. He is the chief 
jucke of a town or province. 

To CO'RRELATE. v, n, (from con and re- 
latus, Latin.) To have a reciprocal relation, as 
father mid son. 

Co^RRELATE. s. OAc that Stands in the op- 
posite relation {South). 

CORRE'LATIVE. a. {con and relafivus, 
Lat.) Having a reciprocal relation {South). 

CORRE'LATmilNESS. r. (from correla^ 
the.) The state of being correlative. 

('OttRE'CTION. s. {correptufH, Lat.) Ob- 
jurgation ; reprehension ; reproof {Govern^ 
ment of the Tongue). 

To CORllESPCyND. ?». «. {con andmpa?i- 
deo^ Ijilin.) 1. To suit; to answer; to fit 
{Locke), 2. Takeep up coinnierce with an- 
other by alternate letters. 

CORRESEO'NDKXCK. Correspo'nd- 
ENC IT. (from correspond.) 1. llclaiion ; reci- 
procal adaptation of one tiling to another 
(LocAc). ^ 2. Intercourse; reciprocal intelli- 
gence {King Charles) . 3. Friendship ; inter- 
change. of offices or civilities {Bacon). 

CORKlvSPO'NOENT. «. (from corre- 
spond.) Suitable; adapted; agreeable; answer- 
able {Hooker). 

CoHRESPO^NDENT. s. One vt'ilh whom 
intelligence or commerce is kept up by mutual 
messages or letters ( Denham). 

CORRESPO'NSl VK. a. (from correspond.) 
Answerable; adapted to any thing {Shak- 
spear e). 

CORREZE, a department of France, con- 
taining the late province of Limosiii. Tulles 
is the capital. 

CO'RUIOOR, s. (Fr.) 1, The covert way 
lying round the fortifications. 2. A gallery or 
long isle round about a building {Harris). 

CO'RRIGIRLE. a. (from corrigo, Latin.) 

! . That may be altered or mend^. 2. Pu- 
nishable {Jlowcl). 3. Corrective ; not in use 
{Shakspeare). 

CORRIGIOLA. Strapwort. In botany. 
A genus of the class pentandria, order digynia. 
Calyx inferior, five-leaved; petals five; seed 
one, obscurely three-sided. Two species; one 
common to our own sea-coasts, with peduncled 
flowers; calyxes with a membranaceous edge ; 
the other, a Gape plant, with sessile flowers; 
calyxes entirely green . 

CORRl'RA. Courier. In zoology. A 
genus of the class aves, order grailo?. Bill 
%on, straight, without teeth: thighs longer 
than the body ; feet four-toed, palmate : uie 
hind-toe not connected. One species only ^ 
inhabits Italy; is less than the curlew, and 
runs swiftly. 

COllRI'VAL. s. (con and rival.) Rival ; 
competitor {Spen.ser). 

CORRI'VALRY. s. {fiom corrival.) Com- 
petition ; opposition. 4 
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CORRO'BORANT. a- (from corrohraie.) 
Having the power to give strength iUacon), 

CORROBORACTS. {corrSiorantia medu 
camenta.^ Medicines^ or whatever gives 
strength to the body, as bark, wine, beef, cold 
halh> te. 

To CORRO'BORATE. v. a. (con and to* 
hero^ Latin.) 1. To confirm; to establish 
{Bacon). 2. To strengthen ; to make strong 
{tVotton). 

CORROBORATION, j. (from corrolo* 
rate.) The act of strengthening or confirming 
(Bacon). 

CORR(>T}ORATIVE. a. (from corroho* 
rate.) Having the power of increasing strength 
OVistman). 

To CORRODE, c. a, (fwrrado, Latin.) To 
cat away by degrees, as a menstruum ; to con- 
sume; to wear away gradually (Boyle). ‘ 

CORRO'DENT. a. (from corrode.) Having 
^ the power of corroding or wasting away. 

CORRODIBI'LITY. 5. (from coriodihle.) 
Possibiliw to be consumed by a menstruum. 

CORRO'DIBLE. «. (from corrode.) PossL 
ble to be consumed or cornnlcd (Brown). 

CO'RRODY. 5. (corrodot Latin.)' A defal- 
cation from an allowance or salary ( Ayltffe). 

CORRO'SIBLE. a, (from corrode.) Possi- 
ble to be consumed by a menstruum. 

CORRO'SlBLENESS.s. (from corroMle.) 

I Susceptibility of corrosion. 

COUllO'SlON. s. (corrodot Latin.) The 
•power of eating or wearing away by degrees 
(IVoodmard). 

CORROSIVE, a. (from corrodo, Latin.) 1. 
Having the power of wearing away (Grtw). 
2. Having the quality to fret or vex (Hooker). 

CoRRo'sivR. 5. 1. That whichhas the qua- 
lity of wasting any thing away (Spenser). 2. 
That which has the power of fretting, or of 
giving pain (Hooker). 

Corrosive muriat of mercury. Sec 
HyDK ARGYRUS and Hydrargyrus mu- 
RIATUS. 

COKRO'SIVE SUBLIMATE. See Hy- 
drargyrus MURIATUS. 

CoRRo'siVEs. (coirosioa, from corrodo, 
to eatawav.) See Escharotics. 

CORRO'SIVELY. ad, (from corrosioe.) 1. 
Like a corrosive (Boyle). 2. With the power 
of corrosion. 

CORRC^IVENESS. s. The quality of cor- 
roding or eating away : acrimony (Donne). 

CORKUDA. See Asparagus. 

CO'RRUGANT. a, (from corrugate.'S Hav- 
ing the power of contracting into wrinkles. 

To CO'RRUGATE. v. a. (corrugOt lAtin.} 
To wrinkle or purse up (Bacon). 

CORRUGATION, s. (from corrugate.) 
Contraction into wrinkles (Floyer). 

CORRUGATOR SUPERULIL (corru* 
ga/or, from corrngot to wrinkle.) Musculiis 
supercilii of Winalow. IVluaculus frontalis 
verus, sen corrogator of Douglas. A small 
mtiselc situated On the forehead. When one 
muscle acts, it is drawn towards the other; and 
projects over the inner canthus of the eye. 
When ^th muscles act they pull down the 
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skin of the forehead, and make it wrinkle, par- 
ticularly between the eyebrows. 

To CORRU'IT. V. a. (cornipius, Latin.) 
1 . To turn from a sound to a putrescent state ; 
to infect. 2, To deprave ; to destroy integrity; 
to vitiate ; to bribe (Pope). 3. To spoil ; to do 
mischief. 

To CoRRu'pT. V. ft. To become putrid; to 
grow rotten ; to lose purity (Bacon). 

Cob ru'pt. a. (from to corrupt.) I . S|}Oi]cd ; 
vitiated in its qualities {Knolles). 2. Unsound; 
putrid (Spenser). 3, Vilioiis; tainted with 
wickedness (South). 

CORRUITER. s. (from corrupt.) He that 
taints or vitiates (Addison). 

CDRRUFriBPLlTY. j. (from corrupii* 
hie.) Possibility to he corrupted. 

CORRU'PriBLE. «. (from corrupt.) I. 
Susceptible of destruction (Tillotson). 2. Pos- 
sible to be tainted or vitiated. 

CORRU'PriBLENESS. s. (from corruptu 
hie.) Susceptibility of corruption. 

CORRU'PriBLY. ad. (from corruplihle.) 
In such a manner as to be corrupted (Shak* 
speare) . 

CORIIU'PTION. s, (corrnptw, Latin.) I. 
The priticiule by which bodies tend to the se- 
paration ot their prts. 2. Wickedness ; per- 
version of principles (/iddison). 3. Putr(*5<^ 
cence (Blackmore), 4. Matter or pus in a sore. 
5. The tendency to a worse state (Sftakytcare), 
G. Clause, or means, of depravation (Raleigh), 

Corruption or blood, in law, an in- 
fection accruing to a man's state, attainted of 
felony and treason, and to his issue ; for as he 
loses all to the prince, &c. his issue cannot be 
heirs to him, or to any other ancestor by him ; 
and if he were noble his heirs are* rendered ig- 
noble. 

CORRirPTIVE. a (from corr«p#,) Having 
the quality of tainting or vitiating (Ray). 

C.'ORRTJ'PTLEbS. a. (from earrupt.) insus- 
ceptible of corruption ; uiulecaying ( Dry den). 

CORRU'FrLY. «d. (from corrupt.) 1. 
With corruption ; with taint (Shakspeare). 2, 
Vitiously; contrary to purity (Camden), 

COURIJOTNESS. 5. (from corruiyt.) The 
quality of corruption ; putrescence ; vice. 

CORSA. In architecture. See Plat- 
band. 

CORSAIR, a pirate or person who scours 
the seas, especially the Mediterranean, with a 
vessel arm^ for war, without commission 
.from any prince or power, to plunder mer- 
chant vessels. The word comes from the Ita- 
lian corsare, of cor so, or d cursibus, by reason 
of their courses, or excursions. 'Hic name is 
commonly given to the piratical cruisers of 
Burbaiy, who had their rise about the begin- 
ning ot the 1 6 th century. • 

(;ORSE. 8, (corpse, French.) 1. A body; 
not in use (Spenser). 2. A dead body ; a car- 
case (Addison), 

CORSELEfr, a little cuirass: or; accoidina; 
to others, an armour or coal made to cover th.e 
whole bi^y, anciently worn hy the pikc-inci:,' 
usually placed in the front and flanks ot sl.e 
battle, for the bclUT rcbisting the tu?i!i\*s as- 
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sauItSf and guarding the soldiers placed behind 
them. 

CORSEPRESENT, in ancient writers, a 
luoriuary. 

COUSHAM, or Cosham, a town in Wilts. 
The Saxon king Ethelted had a palace here. 
Edmund, carl of Cornwall, in the reign of 
Edward I. obtained a charter for a market; 
and the inhabitants still enjoy some privileges 
-gninted them by Richard, his prraecessor. 
Their chief support is the woollen manufac- 
ture, here being some considerable clothiers. 
This place is lour miles S.W. of Chippen- 
ham. 

CORSIC.A, an island of the Mediterranean 
sea; it is siluated between 41 deg. SO min. 
and 42 deg. 58 min. of N. lat. and between 8 
deg. J8 min. and 9 deg. 37 min. of £. Ion. 
U'he air of this island is more wholesome than 
that of its neighbour Sardinia ; but its soil is 
rather barren. It, however, produces sufli- 
cient quantities of corn and wine for the exi- 
gencies of the natives. The language is the 
Italian . The (brsicans were greatly oppressed 
during the time that the island was subject to 
the Genoese. Every governor the repumic of 
Genoa sent into the several provinces of this 
island, used to condemn the Corsicans to death 
without &ny legal trial, saying, that they did it 
informa lu consmentia. On accoiuit of the op- 
pression of the Genoese, the Corsicans revolt- 
ed, and put themselves under general Paoli, 
under wriOM government, justice was impar- 
tially administered ; commerce with all parts 
of Italy, and with other nations, was revived, 

' and made to flourish ; agriculture was encour- 
aged ; education carefully cultivated ; and the 
proud city of Genoa itself was attacked almost 
at the entrance of its ports. All these circum- 
stances determined the Genoese to give up to 
France what they themselves no lo^er pos- 
sessed. Notwithstanding this, the Corsicans 
had still the courage to defend themselves 
against so powerful a nation during thirteen 
months, and were most frequently victorious 
in the several actions they fought with their 
new usurpers. After the French revolution, 
in 1789, Corsica was admitted as an eighty- 
third department of France, at the particular 
request of a deputation, of which Paoli was at 
the head. In consequence, hotvever, of some 
events which followerl the revolution of 1792, 

' Faoli revolted ; the French, by the assistance 
of the English, were expelled from the island ; 
and Coreica, on June 1 9, 1794, was declared 
annexed to the crown of Great Britain, accord- 
ing to a new constitution which had been pre- 
viously formed. In October 1796, however, 
die English found it expedient to evacuate the 
isbnd, of which the French immediately took 
possession, and again noited it to their repub- 
lic, dividing it into two departments, Gols 
and Liamoiie, of the former of which Bastia is 
the chief town, and of the latter Ajaccio. 
Napoleon Bonajiarte, the present emperor of 
. Fraa$£, is a native of this island. 

.OlttSINl (Edward), an Italian monk, 
Fauauo in 1702, and died in ]70'5, at 
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Pisa, where he was professor of philosopliy. . 
He wrote,' 1. Philosophical and Mathematical 
Institutions, six vols. 8vo. 2. Elements of 
Practical Geometry, two vols. 8vo. 3. Fasti 
of the Archons of Athens. 4. A Course of 
Metaphysics. 5. Some Tracts on Grecian 
Antiouities. 

COHSNED, or Morsel of execra- 
tion, a species of trial or purgation anciently 
in use among us. It consisted of a piece of 
cheese or bread, about an ounce in weight, 
which was consecrated with a form of exor- 
cism ; desiring o( the Almighty that it might 
cause convulstons' and paleness, and find no 
passage if the man was really guilty; but 
might tura to health and nourishment if he 
was innocent. This conned was then given 
to tbe suspected person, who at the sapie time 
also received the holy sacrament. Our histo- 
rians assure us, that Godwin, carl]^ Kent, in 
the reign of king Edward the Cdnfbssor, ah-., 
juring the death of the king's brother, at lust 
appeued to his corsned, *‘per buccellam deglu^ 
iiendam ahjuravity* wnich stuck in his throat 
and killed him. This custom has been long 
since gradually abolished, though the remem- 
brance of U still subsists in certain phrases of 
. abjuration retained among the common peo- 
ple: as, will take the sacrament upon it ; 
May this morsel be my last !" and the like. 

CORTAN, in commerce, a Spanish luea-, 
sure, sixteen of which make a larga of wine ui* 
brandy, or alioiit thirty gallons English. 

CORTES OF SPAIN, a term purely Span- 
ish, signifying the courts, i. e. tlie states, or 
assembly of the states, at Madrid. 

Cortes, or Cortez (Fercllnap.d), a 
Spanish general, famous for the conquest of 
Mexico, and other victories over the natives of 
South America ; but infamousj^r the cruelties 
he committed upon the vtintjblshed, without 
regard to rank; age, or sex. It probably was 
on this account he was but coolly received on 
his return to Europe by his royal master 
Charles le Quint : it is even asserts that the 
emperor asked him who he was I To which 
Cortez replied ; ^'1 am the maq who gave 
you more provinces than your ancestors have 
left you towns." He died in 1554, aged 63. 

CORTEX, (from corium^ hide, and tego^^ 
to cover.) In a looser sense, implies bark of 
any kind : but in a more strict uotanical im- 
port, the outer bark of a vegeteble, or the se- 
cond integument within the epidermis ; plated, 
lax, dry, hard, often in chinks. 

Cortex akgeli'nas. The bark of a tree /' 
growing in Grenada. A decoction of it is 
commended as a vermiiuge. It excites tor- 
mina, similar to jalap, and operates by purg- 

Cortex angustu'ha. SceAN'GUSTU- 
RACORTEX. 

Cortex bEla-ayk. See Bela-aye 

CORTEX. 

Cortex canelljr malabrica. See 
Cassia licnea. 

Cortex CARDiiTALis de Lugo. The 
Peruvian bark was so called, becauM the car- 
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^{naT Lugo had testimonials of above a thousand 
cures performed by it in the year 1653. 

CoRTBX CHiNJe REGIUS. See CI^rcilo- 
NA CORTEX PBRUVIANUS FLAWS. 

Cortex china surinamensis. This 
bark is remarkably bitter, and preferable to the 
other species in intermittent fevers. 

Cortex CHiNCHiN A. See Cinchona. 
Cortex bluthe^ria. Sec Casc aril- 

lA CORTEX. 

‘ Cortex geofpro^ya jamaicensis. 
Bulge-water-tree bark. The bark of the Geof- 
froya jamaicensis; iiierinis foliolis lanceolatis, 
of Swartz. It is principally used in Jamaica, 
and with great success as a vermifuge. See 
Geffroya. 

Cortex lavola. The bark bearing this 
name, is supposed to be the produce of the tree 
which affords the an^um stcllatum. Its virtues 
are similar. 

Cortex magellakicus. Sec Win- 

TERANUS CORTEX. 

. Cortex massoy. Tlie produce of New 
Guinea, where it is beaten into a pultaceous 
mass with water, and rubbed upon the abdo- 
men to allay tormina of the bowels. It par- 
takes of the smell and flavour of cinnamon. 

Cortex peruvianus. See Cincho- 
na. 

Cortex peruvianus ruber. See 
Cinchona cortex peruvianus ruber. 

Cortex pocgbreba. Tliis bark is sent 
from America ; and is said to be serviceable in 
diarrhccas, dysenteries, and hc|)atic fluxes. 

Cortex winteranus. See Winter- 
anus CORTEX. 

cortical, a. (cortex, bark, Latin.) 
Barky I belonging to the rind (Cheyne), 
Co^rtical bud. (corticalis gemma.) Hav- 
ing its origin from the scales of the bark^ 
e corticis ramentis. 

Co'rticalsubstance. Substanctia cor- 
‘ ticulis. Cineritions substance. The external 
substance of the brain is of a darker colour 
than the internal, and surrounds the medullary 
substance, as the bark does the tree ; hence it 
is termed corticai. See also Kidney. 

CO'RTICATED. a. (from corticalus, Lat.) 
Resembling the bark of a tree (Brown). 

C0'RTu30S£. a. (corticosus, Latin.) Full 
of bark. 

CORTONA, a town of Tuscany, in Italy. 
It is the see of a bishop, and the seat of a fa- 
mous academy. Lat 43. 20 N. Lon. 12. 0 E. 

COnTUSA. Bear's-ear sanicle. In bo- 
cany, a genus of the class pentandria, order 
monogynia. Corol wheel-shaped, with an 
elevam ring in the throat; capsule one-cclled 
‘ o%'al, tive-valved at the top: stigma simple. 
Two species only; one a native of the Alps, 
the other of Siberia: both low herbaceous 
perenmiols, the former with umbcllcd, red 
flowers ; the latter with wiiite flowers. They 
mav be easily propagated by slips in October. 

CORVE^r^ or Cur VET, (from the Italian 
corhettOf *a cro'w) ; in the manege, an air, re- 
sembling the ho|^'oF a crow, in which the 
*ho*’8e*s legs are raised higher than in thedcini- 
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volt i being a kind of leap up ami a little for* 
wards, wherein the horse raises both his fore- 
legs at once, equally advanced (wlien he is 
gmng strait forward, and not in a circle) ; and 
as his forelegs are falling, he immediately raises 
his hind-legs, equally advanced, and not one 
before the other : so that all his four kgs are 
in the air at once ; and as he sets them down, 
he marks but twice with them. 

CORUNDUM. See Adamantinus and 

CORUNNA, called by the English sailors 
the Groyn, a sea-port town of Galicia, in 
Sfiain. Lat. 43. 13 N. Lon. 8. 1C)W. This 
place is now rendered memorable by the death 
of that excellent general sir John Moore, on 
Jan. l6, 180.0 ; an able retreat in which 
with consummate ability he delivered 30,000 
Britisli soldiers from the snare and gras^ of 
Bonaparte, into which they had been pre- 
cipitated by blind and incapable counsels at 
home. 

CORVO, the most northerly of the Azore 
islands in the Atlantic, about four leagues in 
circumference, with a small port; and con- 
taining about 500 inhabitants. It is said to 
have derived its name from the number 
of crows found there on the first discovery, 
Lon. 31. 6 W. Lat. 3|). 42 N. 

CORVORANT. In ornithology. See Pe- 

LICANUS. 

CorvorantVfoot. See Strombus. 

CORUNDUM, in mineralogy. See A d a- 

MANTTNUS. 

COllUS, Omer, Homer, or Chombr, 
in the Jewish antiquities, a measure contain- 
ing 10 baths, or 75 gallons and 5 pints, as a 
measure for things liquid, and 32 pecks and 
' one pint, as a measure for things dry. 

CORU'SCANT. fl. (corusco, Latin.) Glit- 
tering by flashes : flashing. 

CORUSCATION, a glitlering or gleam of 
light issuing from any thing, it is chiefly 
used for the electricul, fluid when rendcri^l vi- 
sible, as in a flash of lightning, &c. There 
are methods of producing artificial corusca- 
tions, or sparkling fiery meteors, which will 
be visible not only in the dark but in the day- 
time. 

CORVUS, in Roman antiquity, a military 
engine, or rather gallery, moveable at pleasure 
by means of pulleys ; chiefly used to cover the 
men in boarding the enemy's ships. An ac- 
count of the construction of the corvus may 
be found in Polybius's History. 

Corvus. Crow. In zoology, a genus of 
the class aves, order pices. Bill convex, sharp- 
edged ; nostrils covered with setaceous recum- 
bent feathers ; tongue cartilaginous, bifid ; feet 
walkers. The greater part of this tribe are 
found in every climate. They are prolific, 
soqial, clamorous ; build in trees, ana lay six 
their food is mixed animal and vcgc- 
tiible ; bill with a small tooth-like process on 
each side near the joint; middle toe joined to 
the outer as far as the first joint. Forty-eight 
species, scattered over the globe. The follow- 
ing are some of the chief: 
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l. C. corax. Raven, of which there are 
the following varieties : 

m. Jitack ; oack blucish black ; tail roundish. 

€, With a few scattered white feathers. 

y. Kntitely white. 

1. Variegated with black and white. 

Inhabits Euroj^e, Siberia, North America 

' as far as New Spam ; two feet two iTiches long; 
feeds on carrion, small birds, weak lambs, dead 
sheep, eggs* fishes, berries, and, when pressed 
by hunger, dried skins and excrements; is 
thievish and noisy, and may be taught to 
s))cak ; builds in nigh trees or rocks ; 
bfueish green, spotted with brown, which the 
male sits on by day and the female hy night ; 
is long lived, and has an exquisite sense of 
smell. The Greenlanders eat the flesh, iiiake 
the skin into garnicnls, the wings into brushes, 
and the split-feathers into fishiim lines. 

2. C. corone. Carrion-crow. Entirely black 
with a violet blue gloss ; tail rounded ; ^^thers 
pointed at the ends. Two other varieties ; one 
variegated with white ; the other entirely 
white. Inhabits Europe, Siberia, North Ame- 
rica, New Guinea, New Holland, and Ma- 
deira ; eiijhtccn inches long, feeds on carrion, 
and small weak animals ; also on fruit and 
grain ; very troublesome to corn lands ; builds 
in lofty trees ; the female is of a duller co- 
lour, 

3. C. frugilegus. Rook. Black ; front some- 
what cinereous; tail roundish; colour mixed 
with a purplish shade ; tril alx)ve witli a dull 
green tin^. Inhabits 'Europe and Western 
.Siberia: eighteen inches long; flies abroad 
morning ahd evening in great flocks, perches 
by night on trees in vast numbers, and builds 
in large communities called rookeries ; is very 
noisy and feeds on worms, the larvae of insects, 
parliculaity beetles, and corn : flesh when 
young very good. 

4. C. cornix. Hooded crow. Dark ash ; 
head, throat, wings and tail black. Inhabits 
Europe and Asia; twenty-two inches long; 
migrates in winter to more southerly parts; 
feeds on almost eveiy thing, and in Sweden 
purges the lands of those myriads of larvae 
which annually threaten to destroy tlicir entire 
harvests of fruits: sits with its face towards 
the wind: eggs blueish green with blackish 
brown 'spots. 

5. C. moncdula. Jack-daw. The varieties 
are numerous : 

Brown : hind-head hoary ; front, wings 
and tail black. 

White collar round the neck. 

y, 'White with a yellowish bill. . 

I. Bright black: eyes surrounded with white 
dots. 

(. Blsick : bill and legs red. 

h Wings white; billsubcun'cd. 

n. Bill forked. 

0. Black : hind head hoaiy, 

4 . Brownish with white shoulders. 

Inhabits Europe and Western Siberia — the 
' variety t Persia ; feeds on insects, grain an<l 
seeds; breeds in old turrets or lofty rocks; is 
\uy gregarious, easily tamed and thievish; 
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eggs paler,' less, and not so much spotted as 
those of the hooded crow : thirten inches long; 
irids white. 

6. C. glandarius. Jay. Wing-coverts blue 
with transverse black and white lines; body 
pale rusty purple, mixed with grey. Another 
variety white with reddish irids. inhabits the 
woods of Europe and Siberia ; thirteen inches 
long ; is very docile, restless, easily tamed, and 
taught to speak : forms its nest of small sticks 
and fibrous roots ; lays six eggs of the size of a 
pigeon's, dull olive, spotted with pale brown ; 
collects nuts and other fruits, and hides what it 
cannot eat: feeds also on corn, small birds and 

^ggs. 

7. C. caryocatactes. Nut-cracker. Brown 
dotted with white ; wings and tail black ; tail 
feathers black at the tip, the middle ones as if 
worn. Inhabits Europe and Siberia: thir- 
teen inches long; lives chiefly in pine fo- 
rests ; collects and feeds on insects, berries and 
nuts. 

8. C. pica. Magpie. Four varieties : 
Variegated black and white ; tail wedged. 
Va riegated sooty black and white ; eyes red . 

y. Body longitudinally streaked with black 
and white. 

Totally white. 

Inhabits Europe, North America and Asia • 
about eighteen inches long ; is crafty, restless, 
noisy, quarrelsome ; and may be easily tamed 
and taught to imitate the human voice : builds 
in trees; covers its nest over with thorns, 
leaving a narrow entrance ; very destructive to 
gardens and orchards ; eggs greenish with nu- 
merous black or dusky spots. 

9 C. graculus. Red- legged crow. Violet- 
blackish ; bill and legs red. Inhabits the Alps, • 
Norw'av, England, Egypt and Persia : sixteen 
iiiches long ; is restless, clamorous, voracious, 
thievish, and gregarious ; flies in a circle ; builds 
in rocks and feed^on iuniper berries aiul insects; 
is much pleased with glitter, and apt to catch 
up bits uflighted sticks, by which means mis- 
chief is oflen produced: eggs four or five, 
white, spotted with yellow. 

CoKvus, the raven, in astronomy, an old 
southern constellation. It consists of nine stars 
of the first six magnitudes, i. e. 0, 0. 9. 9. 2. 3. 

CORYBANTES, in antiquity, priests of 
Cybelc, who danced and capered to the sound 
of flutes and drums. 

CORYBANTICA, a festival held in Crete, 
in memory of the Corybantes, who educated 
Jupiter when he was concealed in that island, 
from his father Saturn, who would' have de- 
voured him. ^ 

CORYCEUM. SeeCoRtcEUM. 
CORYCUS, whence Cokycomachia, 
among the Greeks a kind of exercise with the 
hand-ball, which was suspended' from a ceil- 
ing, and made to swing. * 

CORY'DALES. (from a helmet.) In 
botany. The twenty-eighth order in Lin-' 
nous’s fragments of a natural method, ahd the 
twenty-fourth of his natural orders. 

COBYLUS. In botany, (coryiui, deri- 
vation uncertain; according to some; from 
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a walnut.) The hazel tree. In botany, a 
^enus of the class monoecia, order polyandrta. 
Male, ament with three-clcft scales; corollcss; 
eight stamens. Female. Calyx bidd, variously 
cut ; eorolless; styles two ; nut ovate, smooth, 
one-celled with the coriaceous swelling calyx. 
Three S|jecie9 : 

1. C. avellana; j^sscssing two varieties. The 
one the common nazel-nut, found wild in the 
woods of our own couiitrv, with ovate, obtuse 
stipules; rounded hearl-like, pointed leaves; 
hairy branclilets. The other, the cultivated 
filbert witlt a calyx largi^r than the ri|)e nut. 
The fruits of both varieties are much eaten in 
England : they arc, nevertheless, hard of dU 
gestion, and often pass the bowels veiy little 
altered; if, however, they are well chewed, 
they give out a nutritious oil. An oil is 
also obtained from the wood of this tree, 
which is efiicacioiis against the tooth ach, and 
is said to kill worms. 

2. C. rostraU. ^ A native of North Ame- 
rica ; but met with not unfrequently in our 
own gardens; with lanceolate stipules; ob- 
long, neart-like, acute leaves ; glabrous branch- 
lets; calyx of the fruit beaked. 

3. C. colurna. Found wild about Constanti- 
nople, with linear, acute, stijuiles; roundish nuts. 

CXiRYMB. (corymhus.) In botany, a 
head or spike of distinct fiowers, whilst each 
Hower is furnished with its proper petiole (pe- 
duncle) , in an elevated proportional situation, 
in Lee’s Introdurtion it is thus cxprcsswl— 

Cory mbits is a kind of spike, the flowers of 
which have each its proper pedicellus, or par- 
tial foot-staik raisixl to a proportional heignt.'* 
In Rose’s Elements it stands thus—** The 
corymbus, where the lesser flower-slulks of 
unequal lengths are produced along the 
coinmon peduncle on both sides, and rise 
to the same height, so as to form a flat 
or even surface at top,"— Berkenhout says, 

Linndiis makes it a species of inflores- 
cence, in which the flowers grow in clus- 
ters, each upon a separate pediinculus, as in 
the siliquose plants in general."— Rose’s ex- 

I ilanation is the most intelligible, but it is not 
/mneiis's. — ^I'here is plainly a reference to the 
spike for tlie general similitude, with two dis- 
tinctions. — I. That each flower is not sessile, 
hut on its proiier pedicel. 2. That instead of 
the flowers being ranged along a common 
simple peduncle alternately, as in the spike ; 
each pedicel is of a length proportioned to its 
situation, so that all the flowers form nearly a 
flat surface at top. — Afteral|, the meaning of 
the term will be best understood by attending 
to the manner ofl flowering in the plants re- 
ferred toby Linndus, Spiraea opulifolia, ledum, 
and those of the sili^nose or telradynamia class. 
A corymb mgy be either simple or compound. 
Corymbus, in Pliny, signifies a cluster^of ivy 
berries—** hederm racemus in orbem circuiyi- 
actus." Columella puts it for the head of the 
artichoke. 

** Haec mn^o purpureo snrgit gloroerata co- 
rymbo.** 
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It is a Greek word (wgwjxft;), from a 
helmet, and that from xieea the head. 

lliis and two other kinds of inflorescence, 
namely, the cyme and umbel, which bear 
some resemblance to each other, may be thus 
distinguished : 

1. in the corymb, the peduncles lake their 
rise from different heights ; but the lower ones 
lieing longer, they ail form nearly an even sur- 
face at top. 

2. In the cyme, the peduncles take their 
rise from the same centre; but the subdi* 
visions are irregular. 

^ 3. In tlie iimlie], the peduncles take their 
rise from the same centre, and the whole is 
disposed with a striking regularity. 

CORY'MBIATFD. o. (corymbus, Lat.) 
Garnished with branches of berries. 

CORYMBIFEllTE. In botany. The name 
of one of Ray’s classes ; and of the third sub- 
division in the order of compound flowers, ia 
Linn^us’s Natural Arrangement. 

CORYMBrFEROUS. «. (corymbus and 
fero, Latin.) Bearing fruit or berries in 
branches. 

('ORVMBIUM, in antiquity, an ornament 
of hair, in form of a corymbus, worn by the 
women. 

CoRYMBiUM. In botany, a genus of the 
class pentaudria, order mohugynia. Calyx 
two-leaved, prisiiiatic ; enrol funnel form, su- 
perior ; seen solitary, invested with wool. 
Four species : all natives of Africa — three of 
them of the Cape. 

CORYNOCARPUS. In botany, a genus 
of the class pentandna, order inonogvnia. 
Calyx five-leaved, inferior; corol five pctulled; 
nectaries five petal- form, akernating with the 
petals, with a gland at the base; nut one- 
seeded, clavatc. One species only; a native 
of New Zealand, with terminal, sessile pii- 
nicle ; alternate cdiovate leaves, 

CORY PI I A , Fan-palm , I n Ixitan v, a gen us 
of the class hexai idria, order monogyii !a. ( ’aly.x 
three-leaved, corol three pctallcd ; herry one- 
seeded ; seed globular, large berry. Two 
species; natives of the East Indies and Mo- 
luccas. 

1. C. umhraculifera. Umbrella-tree ; with 
piiinate-)xilinatc fronds, with a thread between 
the segments; spadix erect, the stem straight, 
and as tall ns a snip's mast i leaves the largest 
of all vegetables, being ab c to cov^r twenty 
men ; each when dry tliey become folded like 
a fan ; blossoms yellow, smelling very strongly. 
The pith of the trunk is beaten into a kind of 
flower, and baked into cakes. The plums or 
fruit have a pleasant^ flavour, and are much 
esteemed by the natives. The leaves also 
serve for covering their houses, and for writing 
on with an iron style. Most of the books 
which are shown in Europe for the Egyptian 
papyrus are made from the. leaves of this 
palm. 

2. C. rotundifolia. This species was con- 
founded with the preceding by Linn^us, in op- 
position to Rumphius himself, who thougnl 
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his saribus distinct from the coddapaha of 
the hortiib malabaricus. 

COKYPHiKNA. In zoology^ a genus of 
the class pisces^ order thoracica. liead sloping 
suddenly downwards $ gill-nieiubranc with live 
rays ; dorsal fin as long as the back. Nineteen 
species, inhabitants of the seas of Europe, Asia, 
and one or two species of America. The fol* 
lowing are the chief; 

1. C. hippuris. Sea-green, si)otted with 
orange ; tail forked ; dorsal tin with sixty rays. 
Inhabits the Mediterranean; from four to 
five feet long; is soiuetiiiies erroneously called 
the dolphin; very swift, vigorous, and vora- 
cious, following ships, atul greedily devouring 
whatever is thrown overhoard. Wtieu alive in 
the water it has a tine golden splendour, which 
Aunislies when it is dead ; body thick, com- 
pressed, covered with thin strongly fixed 
scales; hack blue, belly silvery; ilcsli tole- 
rably »oo<l. 

2. C. bclifera. Silvery-ash ; dorsal and anal 
fins very large; ventral very small. Inhabits 
the southern Indian ocean ; body small, fiat, 
thin, equally tapering towards the tail : cover- 
ed each .side with eleven rows of large thin 
scales, finely striate, deeply notchctl at the top, 
and armed at the base with a short recumbent 
tpiiic. 

3. C. psittacus. Parrot-fish. Lateral line 

intercepted; tins with loiigitiulinul coloured 
lines. A vciy beaulirul fish, inhabiting tlic 
coasts of CaroUna-— but which soon loses its 
colours on death. Head finely variegated ; iris 
Dame-colour, surrounded with blue: in the 
middle of the body towards the back a purple 
rhombic sjxit, varied with green, yellow and 
blue. • 

COllYPHiEUS, the name given by the. 
ancient Greeks to the chief conductor of their 
chorus, who beat the time, ^c. 

in the ancient tragedy, the curypha’us spoke 
for all the rest, whenever the chorus look part 
in the action. Coryphaeus is now often used 
for the chief of an opinion, or sect. 

CORYZA. Ill medicine, (roryz//, uofv^'t ; 
from the head, and ^i«, to boil). An 
increased discharge of mucus from the nose. 
See Catarrh. 

CORZOLA, an island in the gulph of 
Venice, separated from Dalmatia by a narrow 
channel.^ Lat. 43. ibN. Lou. 17. OE. 

COS, in geography. Sec Coos. 
COSCINOM ANCY, the art of divination, 
by means of a sieve. 

The word comes from xormroy, crilrmn, a 
sieve ; and fjtatruuf divination. 

The sieve Ijeing suspended, after rehearsing 
a formula of words, it is taken betw*een two 
fingers only ; and the names of the parties sus- 
pected, repeated : he at whose name the sieve 
turns, trembles or shakes, is reputed guilty of 
the evil in question. 

This roust be a very ancient practice ; Theo- 
critus, ih his third Idyllion, roentionsa woman 
very skilful in it. 

COSECANT, s. (in geometry.) The se- 
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cant of an arch, which is the complement of 
another to nine^ degrees. 

COSENAGJE, in law, a writ that lies 
where the trcsail, that is, the triiavus, the fa- 
ther of the besail, or great grandfather, being 
seised in fee at his deam of certain lands or te- 
nements, dies ; a stranger enters, and abates ; 
then shall this heir have this writ of cosenage ; 
the form of which see in Fitz. Nat. Br. iol. 22 1 - 

COSENING, in law, an ofl’ence whereby 
any thing is done deceitfully, in or out of con- 
tracts, wtiicli cannot be fitly termed by any 
especial name. ]n the civil law it is called 
sleUiom/us. See Stelliohate. 

('OSENZA, a town of Naples, in Italy. It 
is the see of an archbishop, and is defended by 
a strong castle. It is 10.1 miles S.E.of Naples. 
I^t. .3<). 20 N . I .on. l(j. 20 E. 

COSH, ill ngriciiUnre. See Pod. 

COSllF/KlNfJ, in tlic feudal customs, a 
kind «>f riglUof the lords to lie, and feast them- 
selves, and their followers, at their tenants 
houses. 

CO'SIER. If, (from old French, to- 

sew.) A botcher {Shakspearv). 

(JO'SINE. s. (in geometry.) The right sine 
of an arch, which is the complement of an- 
other to ninety degrees. 

CU^SMEA. In botany, a genus of the class 
syngencsia, order ]>olygomia frusiranea. Re- 
ceptacle chaffy ; scwls four-sided, with a two or 
four-owned crown ; calyx double, each of them 
of ouc eight -ported leaf. Three species — all 
natives of N4exico. 

('OSMETIC. <t. (xocr/xnTixo;.) Having the 
power of improving beauty ; bcaiitifyiiig. 

COSMF/ri('S. {coswclicdf x'jaTcvflixit i from 
xwfxiw, to beautify.) Washes, or any appli- 
cations tliat preserve the beauty and smooth- 
ness of the skill. Sec Water. 

(’OSMICAL. a, (xoffjuio;.) 1- Relating 
to the world. 2. An astrouoiuical term ex- 
pressing u poetical rising or setting of a star. 
Thus, when a fixed stifr rises cosiiiioaily, if. 
rises with the sun ; when rt sets cosniicalfy, it 
setsw'hen the sun rises. 

a )SM ( PGON Y . A'. (yJtrfxo; and yovi.) The 
rise or birth of the world ; the creation. 

(JOSAKFCiHAPHl^R. s. (xd^/xo; and ynn^ci.’.) 
One who writes a general description of the 
world {Brown). 

COSMOGRATHICAI-. a. (from corwio- 
fsrap/ijf.) Relating to the general description of 
the world. 

COSMOGRA^PHICALLY. ad. In a man- 
nor relating to cosmography (Brown). 

COSMO^GllAPHY. and yg«^w.) 

The science of the general system or affections 
of the world. It comprises astronomy and 
geography. 

(iOS\iOTABE. Sm (from xe^fxo;, world 
and I lake.) An ancient instrument 

serving to measure distances, both celestial and 
terrestrial. 

COSMOLOGY, (from xoa-jutoff world; and 
x«yo;, discourse.) The sconce of the world in 
general. This Woltm calls general, or trans- 
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cendcntal cosmology, and has written a trea- 
tise un the subject, wherein he endeavours to 
explain how tlie world arises from simple sub- 
stances. 

COSMOPOLITAN. Cosmopolite, s. 
(no9^|ui^ and ffoXtTx;.) A citizen of the world , 
one who is at home in every place, 

COSS, a measure of length used in Hin- 
dustan, of which about 40 go to a degree on 
the meridian. 

. Cosb (Rule of), in mathematics. Sec the 
history of Algjsbra. 

COSSACKS, a people inhabiting the con- 
fines of Poland, Russia, Tartary, and Turkey. 
'rheyaredividediiitoKohakki-ia-Parovi,theKo- 
sakki-l)onski,and tire Unlian t Obsacks. These 
people are large and well made, have blue eyes, 
brown hair, and atpiilinc noses ; the women arc 
haMdsome, well shaped, and complaisixiit to 
strangers. Tlsc Uraliun (^ostsucks dwell in vil- 
lages, along the banks ol* the Ural, and their 
chief town is Uralsk. They piofcss the Greek 
religion ; bin there is a kind of dissenters from 
th(M?siablished religion, whom ihe Russians 
called Ro.skolnilvi,or Separatists, and who style 
themselves Siarovcrski, or Old Believers. Tliey 
consider the service of the established church 
as profane and saerilegious, and have their own 
priests and ceremonies. Tlie Uraliun ('ossacks 
are all eiitlmsinsties for tlie ancient ritual, and 
prize their beards almost equal to their lives, 
rile country wiiicii the lVosakki-sa*Parovi in- 
habit is called the Ukraine, and their towns 
are Iniilt of w'ood, after the manner of the 
llussiutis. The Kosakki-Donski dwell on both 
sides of the Don ; are under the protection of 
Russia, and prohss the same n ligion. 

COSS ART LAMB, or Cosset, in rural 
economy, a lamb which, having lost its dam, 
is brought up by liund. 

COSS IGENA. In botany, a genus of the 
class hexandria, order innno{^'nl;i. Calyx in- 
ferior, five parted; corol four or five petalled; 
capsule threc-celled, opening at top ; the ccdls 
ubnut three-seeded. I'wo ^peck•s — natives of 
the isle of Bourbon and the Manriiins. 

COSSUS. A tribe of the genus pliuiivna of 
lepidonterous insects. Sec Ph a l jk n a . 

COhSYPHUS, in the P'abrician system of 
entomology, a tribe of the eoleoplerous genus 
lampyris. ^ Sec Lampyris, 

COST. s. (Jkost^ Dutch.) ] . The price of 
any thing. 3. Sumptuousness; luxury {Wal- 
hr). .3. Charge; cxpence (Crashaw). 4. 
Loss ; fine ; detriment [Knollvs). 

To C'OST. II. n, {couslfir, French.) To be 
bought for; to be had at a price iDri/den). 

^ COST A. {coitat a custodiendo ; because the 
Tibs surround and defend the vital parts.) A, 
Tib. The ribs arc fnur-and-twenty in number, 
twelve on each side of the thorax. 

Costa Rica, a province of New Spain, 
bounded on the N.E. Iw tlie gulf of Mexico, 
oil the S.W, by the Pacific ocean, on the 
N.W. by Nicaragua, and on the- SSE. by 
Veragua. New Carthage is the capital. 

COASTAL, a. (cos/a, Latin, a rib.) Belong- 
ing to the ritis {Brown). 
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CO'STARD. 5. (from cos/er, a head.) 1 . A 
head iShakspeare). S. An apple round and 
bulky like the head (Burton). 

COSTATE LEAF. In botany, (foiium 
costatum.) A ribbed-leaf as io cciiites siphi- 
litica. 

COSTE (Peter), a learned French protes- 
tant, who translate into French, liOcke on 
the Human Understandiug, on the Reason* 
ableness of Christianity, and Newton’s Optics. 
He also wrote the Life of the great Cond^, 
and other works. He died at Pans in 1 747 . 

( XI'STI \ E. a. (costipv, French.) i . Bound 
in the body ; having ilic excretions ob'.tiucted 
(Prior). 3. (’lose; impermeable (iWor^'/ifn). 

CO'STIVENESS. .r. The state of the body 
in which excretion is obstructed. Sec Con- 
stipation. 

Ill many families, costivencss is hereditary. 
It may also arise from a debilitated state of the 
intestinal canal, occasioned by diseases, but 
more frequently from the liabitual use of lean 
meat, game, rcd-|iort wine, strong malt li- 
quors, and similar articles of food and drink. 
From whatever can<c it may originate, con- 
tinual e.xercisc in the open air, and abstinence 
from heating or intoxicating liquors, will be 
found very beneficial. 

Ill those cases* however, where inveterate 
costiveness has once taken place, and the usual 
siuiplc remedies have proved abortive, carbon, 
or rAiarcoal (divested of its oxygen by heat), 
has been administered with uncominun suo 
cess. Nor has it in any instance failed to pro- 
cure tlie desired rrlief ; though its operation 
has sometimes been rather too violent : to ob- 
viate this inconvenience, wc would recotii- 
inciid tliree drams of curhon finely levigated, 
to be mixed with three ounces of lenitive elec- 
tuary, and two drams of carbonat of soda. Of 
this mixture, from half an ounce to one, and 
even livo ounces, may be taken twice, thrice, 
or oftener, in the course of the day, us cir- 
cumstances may require. 

CO'STLINESS. s. (from costly.) Sump* 
tuoiisness; expensivcness (Glanville), 

(^OCTLY. a. (from cost.) Sumptuous ; ex- 
pensive; of a high price (Dry dm). 

COSTMAUY, in botany. See Tan ace- 

TUM. 

CO^TREI.. s. A lioltlc. 

COSTUME, a rule or precept in painting, 
by which the artist is enjoined to make every 
person and thing sustain its proper character, 
and not only observe the .story, but the circum- 
stances, the scene of action, the country or 
place, and take care that the habits, arms, 
manners, pro^iortions, and the like, exactly 
correspond. 

Commonly the term is restricted to the gar- 
ments, robes", &c. of a people ; thus, the se- 
veral peculiarities in the dresses of doctors, 
masters of arts, kichelors, iinclergra<luales, &c. 
constitute what is usually called the costume of 
a university. Those aniiquariep who have 
treateil of the ancient Irish cosiuiiie should 
have oon^ultwl ‘he old French satiri t, the 
sieur d’Auvray, in whose work, entitled the 
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Banquet dcs Muses, ou Recueil dc toutes les 
Satyrcs, Yauibes, Macarades, &c. (Rouen, 
duod. 1623), anion^ many other curious pas- 
sages, are the following allusions to the man- 
tles of the true or aboriginal Hibernians : 

** II jugeoit a roril et au pas 
l^es nlles d*anioreux appas, 

Coinme les Laquais aux manclillcs, 

Aiix mantes les rrays Irelandois, 

Aux chapeaux longs les Albanois, 

£t lea Kspaguols aux roupilles.*'-<-p. 324. 

** Un chapelet pour avoir bonne grace, 

Un pelisson. un capot d'llandois,’* &c.— 
p, 336. 

. On the subject of our old English dresses, 
one of the most curious passages we recollect 
Is to be found in a work where few readers 
would expect it — Fuller’s Pisgah-Sight of 
Palestine : folio, l663 ; book tv. di. 6. Speak- 
ing of the various habits and ornaments of the 
Jews, he notices the changes they uiitlerwent, 
and in a digression, siiys, ** For instiuicc, it 
would pose a g^xid anti(|uary to describe the 
exact fashion of harlots, gits, haketons, pal- 
tocks, tabards, court-pies, chcvesailcs, and 
gipers : barbarous names, which may seem to 
carry a spell or conjuration in tlie tnciitioii of 
them. Yet all these were kinds of garments 
commonly used in England, some four hun- 
dred years ago. Yea, pride, playing in all 
ages upon conceited opinions of decency, hath 
infinitely varied the fashion of all apparel ; 
custome of our ancestors appearing niuick to 
IIS, as our fashion (|K*rchaiice} will seem in- 
credible to posterity. Who would believe 
that ever onr English, some four hundred 
yeares since, wore shoocs shouted and picked 
more than a fiitgcr long, croukluu upwards 
(called crackowes), resembling the devir* 
clawes, which were fastened to tiic knees with 
chains of gold and sih cr ? Or, that about the 
reign of king Henr^ the Fifth, men prew so 
qxecssive in that kind, that it was fain to lie 
ordered by proclamation, that none sliould 
wear their shoocs broader at the toes than six 
inches ?” 

Some entertaining particulars on this sub- 
ject may be read in Malcolm’s Anecdotes of 
the Eighteenth (Jentury, pp. 427—432. 

COSTUS. In botaliy, a genus of the class 
and order monandria, monogyniu. Calyx 
three-cleft, gibbous; corol three-parted, riii- 
gent: nectaw two-lipped, the lower very large, 
and three-lom'd. liirce species : 

1. G. Arabirus. Arabian costas, but also 
common to India. Ideates glabrous on each 
side ; spike few-flowererl, the scales foliaceous 
at the Up, the topmost fastigiate. The root of 
this tree possesses bitter and aromatic virtues, 
and is considered as a good stomachic. In 
many dispensatories it is given under the name 
of costus dulcis. 

2. C. spicatus. Also a native of India ; dis- 
tinguishea from c. Arabicus by having its 
spike many-flowered, sub-ovate, imbricate, 
with ovate, simple scales. 

3. C. s|iecio8us. Also an Indian phnt, and 
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deriving its specific name from its beauty. Its 
leaves are silky beneath ; petals flesh-colour. 

COT, CoTfi, Coat. At the end of the 
names of places, from the Saxon coc, a cot- 
tage {GihsoH), 

CcT. s. (cot, Saxon.) A small house ; a cot- 
tage ; a hut ; a mean habitation (Fetiton). 

Cot. s. An abridgment of coimiean. 
COTA'NGENT. s. (In geometry.) The 
tangent of an arch, which is the complement 
of another to ninety degrees, or to a quarl- 
rant. 

CGHTBUS, a strong town of Germany, in 
I^iower Lusatia, subject to the king of Prussia. 
Lat. 51. 36 N. Lon. 14. 12 E. 

To COTE. v. a. To leave behind {Chap^ 
man). 

Cote d'or, a department of France, con- 
taining part of the late province of Burgundy. 
Dijon is the capital. 

COTES DU NORD (North coasts, Depart- 
ment of), one of the new divisions of France, 
bounded on the.uorthby the English channel, 
oil the east by the department of the llle and 
Villaine, on the south by that of Morhihan, 
and on the west by that of Finisierre and the 
sea, forming a pari of what was before called 
Bretagne : about sixty-five miles from east to 
west, from twenty-seven to forty- five from 
north to south. St. Hrieuc is the capita). 

^ CUTELERIUS |(Johii Baptist), a kvirned 
Frenchman, and professor of Greek at Paris 
He was born at Nismes in 1627, and was ho- 
noured with the degree of MA. at the age of 
J6, ill consideration of his uncommon talents. 
Ill l64() he became a member of the Sorboniic. 
He applied himself chiefly to the Greek fathers, 
and published the works of those who lived in 
the a|M)t>tolic age, in 2 vols. folio, 1672, In 
1675 appeared the first volume of a Greek 
work, entitled, Monuiiienta Ecclesia: Gracae ; 
but he did not live to finish it, being carried olV 
by an inflammatory disease in I686. 

COTE'MPORARY. «. (con and fempns, 
T.ar,) Living at the same time; coetaueoiis 
{Lochv.) 

('Ol'ERELLUS, in ancient customs, a ser- 
vile tenant, who held in mere villenagc ; and 
whose jyorson, issue, and goods were at the 
lord’s disposal. 

COTERIE, a term adopted from the French 
trading associations or partnerships, where 
each {HTsoii advances his quota of stock, and 
receives his proportion of gain. It is now 
used to signify a club of ladies. 

COTlS (mger), an eminent English ma- 
thematician, bom in 1682,^ at Burbach in 
Leicestershire. After receiving an excellent 
preparatory education he was removed to Tri- 
nity college, Cambridge ; of which society he 
was chosen fellow. He was at the same time 
tutor to the^ sons of the marquis of Kent, to 
which family he was allied. The next year 
he was chqsen Plumian professor of astronomy 
and experimental philosophy, and the same 
year took his degree of M. A. In 1713 he was 
ordained, and published a new edition of sir 
Isaac Newton's Principia, with a learned pre- 
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face. He died in ]7l6« and was buried in the ference into 10 e(|LiaI parts, and the point P 
chapel of Trinity college. Mr. Cotes left be- being within the circle, then 
hind him some very ingenious, and indeed ad- will OA5 +OP»=BPx DPx FPx HPX KP, 
mirable tracts, part of which, with the Logo- and OAS — UPJ=APx CPx EPxGPx IP. 
metria, were published, in by Dr. llobcrt In like inaiiiicr, if n =:(), having divided tlie 

Smith, his cousin and successor in his profes- cireiinifereiice into \2 equal partii, then will 


sorship, afterward master of Trinity college, 
under the title of Harmonia Mensurarunt, 
which contains a number of veiy ingenious 
and learned works. He wrote also a Coni- 


OA6 + OP«=BP X DP X tP X IIP X KF X MP, 
AP X CP X KP X U? X IP X LP. 
Or, to be a little more particular, in the case 
where 12 = 6 : here supposing OA=a, and 


pendium of Arithmetic ; of the llesolutiori of OP=.v, since the circle is divided into ten 


Equations ; of Dioptrics ; and of the Nature 
of Curves. Besides these pieces, he drew up, 
in the time of his lectures, a course of Hydro- 
statical and Pneumatical Lectures, in English, 
which were published also by Dr. Smith, in 
8vo. 1737 , and are held in great estimation 

r«_ . ■ ' 1 t _ •k.T 


equal parts, we shall know the sines and co- 
sines of each of the arcs, as AB, AC, AD, &c. 
and shall obtain the expressions of PA, PB, 
PC, &c. or PR*. PC*, Pl>, &c. We have, 
in this individiial example PA = 11 — j:, which 
is the first divisor souglit of — j'5. The arc 


So high an opinion had sir Isaac Newton of AC l)eing 7^> its sine Cc is given as well as 
ir autlior's genius, that he used to say, ** If its cosine Oc, and con 


Cotes liad lived, wc had known something.*' 
Mr. Cotes's preface to tlie Princiuia has, de- 
servedly, obtained him much celebrity : it is 
written with great eloquence and force, and in 
the main ably refutes the objections of the 


consMiiently Pc will be 
X — cos. 78®. Therefore PC*=Cc*4-.t*— 2a? 
cos. 72 ® -j- cos. *78®. But the squares of any 
sine and its corresponding cosine are together 
ef|iial to the square of the radius ; so that the 
expression becomes transformed into this. 


Caricsiaiis and other philosophers a^inst the PC^=a'‘ — 2a? cos. 78 ® j?‘^. In like man 
Newtonian philosophy. But it has uecn too ner, we shall have PE^ = cos. 144®^- 

hastily concluded, particularly on the con- but cos 144®= — cos. 3()®, which will 
tinent, that this preface was coiiqxised uuder give PE* = — Sx cos. 3 ()®-|-a*. The three 

Newton's insfiection, and received his entire 
approbation : this was not tlie case : Newton 
himself informs US in the preface to Comm. 


Kpistol. **Quae tiovic Principiorum editioni 
pnemissa sunt, Newtonus non vidit antequam 
liber in lueem ])rodiil and it is pretty certain 
that he was far from sati>ficd with many parts 
of this preface, and that he once intended pub- 
lishing another edition of his work without it; 
but the death of Mr. Cotes induccrl him to 
change his intention $ he snfl'ered the {weface 
to be published with the 3d edition of the 
Principia, out of res|)ect to the memory of 
his deceased friend; and, that no opinion 
might be attributed to himself, ou this account, 
whicli he never held, he excellently explains 
his own views and method of philosophising 
in the Phil. Trans. No. 343 

COTESIAN THEOREM, In the higher 
geometry, an appellation distinguishing an ele- 
gant property 01 the circle discovered by Mr. 

Coles, and of great use in the intritrution of 
<liiVercniia1s by rational fractious. The theo- 
rem is this : 

if the factors of the binomial a” -{-a* he 

required, the index » being an integer number. 

With the centre O and radius AO = a (fig. 1, 

2. pi. 60.) describe a circle and divide its cir- 
cumference into as many ecjual parts as there 
are units in 2n, at the |)Oints A, B, C, D, Ac. 
then in the radius, produced if necessary, take simple form: 
OP=a7, and from the point P, to all the points 
of division in the circumference, draw the lines 
PA, PB, PC, &c, so shall these lines taken al- 
ternately be the fhetors sought; viz. 

PBx PD X PF, 

and PAxPCxPK, &c.=«®waf, viz. c» — x* 
or X” a", according as the point P is within 
or without the circle. 

• For instance^ if n = 5, divide the cireuxn- 


factors of arc, therefore, a — .r, — 2 a’ 

cos. 72® 4" **“d 0 * — Zv cos. 3(>® 4- Of 

these the two latter are manifestly quadratic; 
but they cannot be subdivided into any other 
than imaginary simple fat?tors : for, on resolv- 
ing th.s aiuation a.** — 2a’ cos. wc 

shall find it to become finally, a*—- cos. . . . 
^^cos.®. . . . — «*); which is always an ima- 
ginary expression whatever be the arc whose 
Cosine enters it, because the cosine is alwavs 
less than a the radius. From this example 
our readers will see the method of applying 
the theorem to other cases 
This theorem mav be deduced from Vieta’s 
theory of angular K^clions, in which we have, 
as is well known, 

when, cos. i.r =/t 

cos. 2.r=2/)^ — I 
cos. 

cus. 4.1’ =: 8/>* — 8pa -|- 1 
CO**. 6r = — 20j>® -j- 5p 

Or generally. 


a cos. mx = (S/;) m 


#»Cw— .3 




m — 4 


2 . i) 

For, multiplying these formulse 2, and sup- 
posing p=y 4-i, they will reduce to this 


2 cos. lar “pH — • 

F 

2 cos. 2 j? = y* 4 

2 cos. 3a? = y® + ~ 


Or, generally, 2 cos. ym+~ 
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A theorem which is equivalent to Cotc8*s, 
and is at the same time a branch of a more 
universal theorem given by Demoivre in the 
Phil. Trans, for I7S2. The reader may farther 
consult, on the subject of the Cotesinn tlieo- 
rein, and its applications, Dr. Pemberton’s 
Epist. de Cotesii inventis, Dr. .Smith’s Theo- 
remata Logometrica and Trigonomctrica, added 
to Cotes’sHarm. Mens. pa. 114; Demoivre 
Miscel. Analyt. pa. 17; Waring's Letter to 
Dr. Powell, pa. 39 ; Simpson’s Essays, pa. 
113; and Lagrange, Lemons sur Ic calcul des 
Fonctions, pa. 143. 

COTESVVOLD, a hilly plain, with several 
sheep-cotes, and sheep feeding. It comes from 
the ^xon ro/e, a cottage ; and wold, a place 
where there is no wood. It is generally ap- 
plied, by us, to a long tract of high ground in 
the east part of Gloucestershire. 

COTHURNUS, Ruskin, a veiy high shoe 
or patten raised on soles of cork, worn by the 
ancient actors in tragedy to make them apjiear 
taller and more like tne heroes diey repre- 
sented. 

COTICULA, in the natural history of the 
ancients, the word by which the Romans ex- 
pressed the axov*f of the Greeks ; a atone of very 
great hardness, brought from Armenia, and 
used on many occasions ; one of which was 
the working on such of the harder stones ns 
iron instruments would not touch. 

COTILL()N, a lively, brisk dance, gene- 
rally written in the time of j. The term ori- 
ginal W signifies an und^r pcUicoaL 

GOTLAND, s. (cot and land.) Land ap- 
pendant to a cottage. 

COTQUEAN. s. (probably from cotjuin, 
French.) A man who busies himself with 
women’s aHairs (Addison). 

(’O'rr, ill naval uftairs, a particular sort 
of bed- frame, suspended from the beams of a 
ship for the officers to sleep in. It is made of 
canvas, scw'cd in the form of a chest, about six 
feel long, one foot deep, and two or three 
wide, and is extended by a square wooden 
frame with a canvas bottom, on which tlie 
bed or mattrass is laid. It is reckoned much 
more convenient at sea than either the hain- 
inocks or fixed cabins. The name is now often 
given to swing cradles for children. 

COTTAGE, s. (from co/.) A hiit; a mean 
habitat ion ; a little house (Pope), 

Cottage, in law, a little house for habi- 
tation, without lands belonging to it, stat. 
4 Edw. I. But by a later statute, 31 Elia. c. 7, 
no man may build a cottage unless he lays four 
acres of land to it, except in cities or market- 
towns, or within a mile of the sea, or for the 
habitation of miners, sailors, foresters, shep- 
herds, Ac. ; excepting also cottages erected by 
justices of the peace for poor impotent persons. 
The above four acres of land must l)e freehold, 
and land of inheritance ; copyliold, or lease 
for years, are not sufficient tenure by the sta- 
tute. 

COTTAGER, s. (from cottage.) ] . One 
who lives in a hut or cottage One 
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who lives on the common, without paying 
rent (Bacon). 

COTTIER, s. (from cot.) One who in- 
habits a cot. 

COTTON. 5. (cottone, Ital. roZ/ow, Fr.) 

1 . The down of the cotton tree (JViseman). 
n. Cloth made of cotton. 

Cotton, in botany. See Gossypium. 

Cotton LAVENDER. See Santolina. 

Cotton-tree SILK. SvcHombax. 

Cotton grass. See Eriofhouum. 

Cotton thistle. See Osopordum- 

Cotton weed. See Filago. 

To Co'tton. V . n , 1. To rise with a nap. 

2. To cement ; to unite with (Swift). 

Cotton, in coninierce, is the produce of 

the gossypiuin herbaceuin, a plant ahoiii the 
si/e of a currant bush, a native of the torrid- 
zono, though it is produced in parts of Turkey, 
as far as 45^ of nortii latitude. 

Cotton is separated from the seeds of the 
plant by a mill, and then spun ar.<i prepared 
for all sorts of fin,e work, as stockings, waist- 
coats, quilts, See. Calico and muslin arc like- 
wise made of cotton, and sometimes it is 
mixed with wool, sometimes with .silk, and 
even with gold itself. The finest sort conie.s 
from Bengal and the coast of ('oromandel. 
emotion makes a very considcraVdo article in 
commerce, and is distinguished into cotton- 
wool and cotton-thread. The first is brouglit 
mostly from the West India islands, and 
Smyrna: the most esteemed is white, long, 
anclsoft. Those who buy it in bales should 
see that it has not been wet, moisture being 
very prejudicial to it. 

Ot cotton-thread, that of Dainas, called 
cotton-d’ounce, and that of Jerusalem, culled 
baeas, have been the most esteemed ; as also 
that of the West Indian islands. But with 
the help of the machines now in general use in 
Britain, wc are able to spin it of almost any 
degree of fineness, (’otton of Siam is a kind 
of silky cotton in the Antilles, so called be- 
cause the grain was brrrnglit from .Siam. It is 
of an extraordinary fineness, even snpassing 
silk in softness. They make hose of it there, 
preferable to silk for their lustre and beauty. 
They sell at from 10 to 12 and 15 crowns a 
pair, hut there are very few made unless for 
curiosity. 

The generality of cotton is white; but some 
is of a nankeen colour, and is invnliiuble in the 
manufacture of that article, as it fades very 
little, even with long use and frequent wash- 
ing. The elasticity of cotton is inconceivable ! 
It may be pressed nito a 50th. part of the space 
into which the strongest packers can reduce it 
by ))crsonal exertion : large screws are erected 
at many sea-ports where cotton is shipped, for 
the purpose of bringing the bales into the 
smallest compass, so as to save freight. ^ Cot- 
ton can only be imported as a raw material, in 
which form it comes to 11s from the Levant, 
the West Indies, South America, and the 
East Indies. 

The spinning of cotton, or the process of 
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renvcrting colton-wool inlo yarn or thread, 
Iws been variously perform otl. The most 
simple method for this purpose, and the only 
one in use for a long tunc in ttiis country, was 
by the hand, uj)oii the wcll-knovvn domestic 
machine called a onc-tliread wlicel. But as 
the dcinaiid for cotton goods began to iiiciciisLs 
other inventions wore thought of for expediting 
this part of the inaniiiacrure. About («J 
years ago, one Paul, and others, of London, 
contrived an engine for a more oai-y and expe- 
<litioiis mciliod of spinning cotton, and for 
vdiich they obtained a patent; but the under- 
taking did not prove snccessl'ul. Sfime years 
after, various machines were constructed by 
dilferent persons fur facilitating the spitiiiiiig 
of cotton, blit without producing any very 
material or lasting advantage. At length, 
about the year 1/1*7, AJr. James Hargrave, a 
weaver in tin; iK'ighlMiiirliood of Blackburn, in 
Lancashire, conslnicted a machine by which 
a great number of threads (from 1*0 to 80) 
might he spun at once, and for which he ob- 
tained his majesty’s letters-p«itent. Tliis rna- 
<dmie is culled a jenny, and is the best coii- 
truaiice for spinning woof or shoot that lias 
hiiherlo appeared. It is now commonly con- 
structed l«»r 84 threads; and witli it one per- 
son can spin 1(X) Jinglidi hanks in the day, 
each hank containing 840 yards. 

Cotton (Carding of), as a preparation for 
spinning, used formerly to he performed by 
the hand, with a single pair of curds, upon the 
knee: but this being a tedious method, ill- 
siiited to the rapid operations of the new spin- 
iiing-iiiacliincs, other methods were contrived 
for ufl'ording a (pitckcr and more adequate 
supply. 'File first iinproveiiiont for this pnr- 
j) 0 sc was likewise made by Mr. Hargrave; 
and consisted in applying two or three cards 
to the same Iro.ird, and fixing them to a stool 
at stock ; whence they obtained the name of 
stock-cards. With these, one woman could 
pertomi two or three limes as much work us 
she could do before in the coiiiinon way. A 
still more expeditions method of carding, 
however, by what arc coinnionly called cy- 
linder cards, was soon aftcTwarcls invented, 
and is (liat which it, now mo.si coniinonly 
practised: but as several persons lay claim to 
this invention, it is not ca.sy to determine to 
whom in particular the merit of it is due. 

The next and most capital improvements 
which tills branch of inaiiufactiirc received 
were from Mr. Arkwright, a naiivcof Lanca- 
shire, afterwards sir Richard Arkwright, of 
Cromford, in Derbyshire. He first brought 
forward his new method of spinning cotton in 
17 f)d, for which he obtained a patent in ]7 (k): 
he afterwards, in 177 *'*f obtained a patent for 
engines which he had con.^tructed to prepire 
the materials for spinning ; though one of tnese 
patents, being challenged at law, w’as set 
aside some ware before it expired. The resalt 
of Mr. ArKwright's did'creiu inveittioiis and 
improvements is a combination of machinery,’ 
hy which cotton is carried, roved, and spun, 
ivith tlic utmost exactness aud equality ; and 
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such a degree of perfection attained in suinning 
wafp, as is not to be ecpiallei) in any other part 
of the world. To theM> nnproveuieiits this 
country is entirely indebted for the great extent 
of its cottoii-manidkctiires; large buildings 
having been erected for that bruncli both in 
Kngland and Scotland, many of which con- 
tain several thonsaiifis of spindles, each ariven 
by one or more, hirgc w'atcr-wheels; and soim: 
of such extent as to spin at the rate of one 
thoii>und yards of twist or warp-yarn in a 
minute. 

Other machinos have been invented at dif- 
ferent tiuK'i, and a variety of improvements 
made by different mechanics and mannfac- 
iiirers; one of which in particular we must 
not omit to mention. It is called a mnlc, 
lieing a kind of mixture of macliinery between 
the warp-muchiiie of Mr. Arkwright and the 
w'oof-iiiacliinc or hund-jenny of Mr. Har- 
grave; and was also invented in Luncashirc. 
This machine promises to he of greui use in 
spinning cotton-yarn for muslins to a degree of 
fineness never before known in this coujitrv, 
being nearly erpial in quality to tliose usually 
brought from India. 

C'oi TON-MILLS, arc large buildings with 
jK'cnliar machiticry for carding, ro\ing, and 
spinning cotton: sec the premliiig iirliclc, 
The.^e were entirely unknown in tlii*' country 
before the difi’ereut inventions and improve- 
incuts of Messrs. Arkwright and Hargrave; 
since which lime great iiiimlicrs have been 
erected in Mnglauil, and several in Scotland. 
The first erections of the kind were by .Messrs. 
Arkwright and Hargnuo, both in the town of 
NoUinghnin, and botli nearly at the .same time. 
The engines were then driven h\ hordes* : but 
since that time they have been cliiedy erected 
upon watcr-ialU ill dilferent pans of the 
country; particniaily the w.irp UKieliines, 
which arc better adapted for being driven by 
water than any other. The most extensile of 
these is in the village and neighbourhood of 
Cromford, in Dcrhy>l'iire, and under the im- 
mediate iiis|)cction of sir Richard Arkwright. 
'Fhc first that was erected in Scotland was for 
Mr. Peter Brotlierston, under the inspection 
and direction of Mr. John llackctt, from Not- 
tiiigli.ain ; and is in the neighbourhood of 
Pennyciiick, near hklinburgh. Since ivhicli 
tiiiicsevcral liavc been ercctediii the neighbour- 
hood of Cilasgow, Paisley, Lunerk, Perth, &c. 

The cottoii-niills at ^'ew I^ncrk, in the 
county of I.«anerk, in Scotland, arc situate on 
a beautiful and romantic amphithc.itre, near 
the liigli road between Carlisle and Glasgow. 
I'ho rapid stream of the Clyde supplies that 
abunrlancc of water, which* is the poivcrful 
operator of the machinery. Tor the purp^isc 
of conveying and directing its jiower, a sub- 
terraneous aqueduct is cut for many himdred 
yards througli the solid rock. The fir»i mill, 
in length l.':4 feet, was originally erected iii 
1785; and, having been burnt down, was re- 
built ill 178n- The second is exacilv of the 
same dimensions ; the third is 130 feet, and 
the fourth 156 feet, in length. 
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The two first mills contain 12,000 spindles 
for spinning water twist; the other two arc 
fwcupicci oy jennies, for spinning mule yarn. 
1*1)0 village of New Lancrk owes its existence 
to the erection of these mills. It consists of 
neat siibslaivial lioascs ; forming two streets 
about half a mile in length, and broad, regular, 
and clc tn. Near ihe centre of the village are 
the mills; and opposite to them a neat man- 
^ioll, the occasional residence of Mr. Dale, 
the proprietor, and of his^ principal manager. 
The village, consisting chieHy of Highlanders 
from the counties of Arg^le, Caithness, and 
Inverness, contains nliont 1,500 inhabitants ; 
of whom all who are ca|)able of work arc cm- 
plou'd in and about tne mills. Of these, 
there are .'iOO children who are entirely feil, 
clothed, and ednraied by Mr. Dale. The 
others icnlge with their parents in the village, 
and have a weekly allowance for their work. 
A very interesting and pleasing accotiiil of 
the ni.inagemeiit of those mills has been pub- 
lislieil in the Reports of the Society in London 
for bettering the condition of the poor. 

IJaviiig given tliesc parlicnlurs relative to the 
maiiiifuctory of cotton, we will now present 
the reader with a general sketch of the mode 
of procedure with regard to this important 
article of commerce, pursued by the Lanca- 
siiire manufacturers. 

Cotton comes to us without any farther 
preparation than having been tolcnibly care- 
fully picked out of the pod in which it grows ; 
but still much dirt, husk, and other impuri- 
lies, remain in it. 1'his is lirat separated by 
women, who beat »he cotton with sticks upon 
hurdles, and pick out the more gross un- 
purities with their fingers. Jl i- then taken 
to the c.irdiiig ne, where it is first scrib- 
bled, as the wool-jaider would say, and af- 
terwards, by a contrivance of much ingenuity, 
flivided into perpetual cardings, which are 
caught by, and coiled round the sides of long 
tin cylinders. 11)0^'' coils arc taken to the 
mules, first to Ik; roved, which answers to 
slubbing, and afterwards to be spun into 
threads of any recpiisite fineness. 1*hc inven- 
tion of the mules forms quite an epoch in the 
history of the cotton trade. A vast improvc- 
meni had been made, about forty years ago, 
hy the introduction of the spinning jennies, by 
which from twenty to forty spindle.s were 
turner) at a lime. Still, however, the rovings, 
or coarse bnlf-lwisted threads, partaking some- 
what of ilw nature of cardings, though ap- 
proaching in some degree to spun twist, were 
oblig^ to l)c prepare I by the hand-wheel. 
The invention of moles entirely supplied this 
defect ; and, while it enabled the spinner to 
prepare her rovings os fiist as she before could 
spin, at the same time it put her in a way of 
performing her farther work much more ex- 
}>editiously and completely. The machine is 
called ' a mule, because it is a sort of mongrel, 
partaking of the nature both of carding and 
spinning, or uniting together the action both 
jof the roller and spindle. It consists of three 
sate of fluted brass rollersi Ihe flutes of which 
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tarn into each other : the first set goes faster 
than the second, and the second faster than the 
third, between which, when the roll of card- 
ed cotton enters, it is a little lengthened out, 
still more by the second, and farther still by 
the first, after passing which, it is slightly 
twisted by the rapid circular motion on Its axis, 
communicated by a leather band to a perpen- 
dicular tin cylinder, into which it fails. If 
the roving be not made thin enough by the 
first operation, it is made to undergo a repe- 
tition of it, and it is then carried to the spin- 
ning mules; w'hich differ from the former 
only in this, that when the threads have pass- 
ed the rollers, they are drawn out and twisted 
by a course of spiniiles, which arc set in 
motion after a sumcient quantity of the roving 
has glassed the rollers, which are themselves, 
at this time, stopped. The advantage of this 
mode of preparing the threads we understand to 
be, that the fibres of the cotton are all laid 
longitudinally, and in as small a number as is 
wanted, before they are begun to be much 
twisted, by which means, threads of any re- 
quired fineness are made much stronger than 
iliey were from rovings prcfiared upon the 
spindle, which twisted them too much in the 
firhi instance ; and in the subsequent processes 
fur rendering them finer, many of the fibres 
were nccess.'irily broken. On one of these 
mules 210 threads arc often spun at once, and 
two of tiicm may be manageci by one w'oman, 
with a child to each, to tic the threads which 
may ocrnsionally break. A large factory for 
these operations usually consists of a vast cellar 
to hold tiii* raw material, of a ground floor for 
the pickers and beaters; and in the upper 
floors, first teazing and carding engines, then 
roving machines, afterwards mules, and lastly, 
machines for winding the thread or twist : the 
whole occupying a building of six or seven 
stories, and all mo\ed, either by a large 
water-wheel, or bva small steam>cnginc,which 
if of Houlton and Wall’s construction, occa- 
sions very little inconvenience to the neigh- 
bourhoocl, as it consumes nearly all its smoke. 
For winding the thread regiilarly off the 
spindles iqion bobbins, various contrivances 
are in use: none, however, appears more 
simple than a heart-shaped axis, wnich moves 
the bobbin to the right or left> according to the 
position of the apex or the base of the heart. 
Other portions of the thread are w'Oiind in 
quills for the shuttle; and others, again, are 
formed into hanks, some of which arc tightly 
bound at certain intervals, previous to their 
l«ing dyed, in order to prevent the parts so 
tied from taking the colour. This is done, 
that the threads may be dis))osed in the warp, 
so as to produce the clouds which are seen in 
various species of the cotton goods, particular- 
ly ginghams. The only colours which the 
cotton manufacturer has'hitherto been able tqi 
rencler so permanent as to withstand Ihe eflect 
of bleaching are, the Turkey red, the dark- 
blue, and tnc buff. A durable green would 
certainly make the fortune of any oiemist) whq 
should oiscover it. 
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The warp being fixed in the loom, or, in the 
language ot the counti^, gaited, is divided to 
give passage to the welt in the shuttle, either 
by two, three, or more treadles ; or, if the 
pattern, or course of changes in the order of 
raising and depressing- the threads of the 
warp, Lie various, so that the weaver could not 
manage the recpiisite number of treadles, by a 
great number of strings whicli pass over pulleys 
above the loom, and are drawn, one after 
another, by a little boy, above whose head 
they are orderly disposed in two rows, by the 
side of the looms. ^I'hesc looms are therefore 
called drawboys. These boySt however, will 
shortly be set aside for machinery, which is 
rapidly introducing as a substilute.<^For the 
foririaiion of sprigs, fire, of various colours, 
there are often as many shuttles as colours ; or 
a nuinher of little swivel-looms, such as tlicy 
use for the Aveaving of tapes, are introduced 
occasionally, as many as there are sprigs in the 
breadth of the piece. Quiltings appear to be 
two distinct clotlts, tied, as it were, together, 
by stitches which go through both cloths; 
and in some cases, as in be(l-(|[uilts, there is a 
third shuttle, wdiicli throws in a quantity of 
coarsely spun cotton, to serve as a kind of 
wadding. — ^Thc counterpanes arc woA’cn with 
two shuttles, one containing a much coarser 
weft than the other; the coarser weft is 
thrown over at certain intervals, and the thread 
ts picked up with an iron pin, rather hooked 
sit the |) lint, so a' to form knobs disposed in a 
sort of pattern. 

W hen the goods are come from the loom, 
most of the sorts of them, prcvionsly to their 
being blearlied, are dressed or fired, by being 
drawn, aiul tliat not very quicklv, over very 
red-hot cylinders of iron, by which the super- 
fluous nan is burnt off. To see such an oper- 
ation perfornied upon so combustible a sub* 
stance, naturally fills a stranger with the ut- 
most astonishment. They are then washed in 
a wheel with soap and water, and, having 
been well scoured with an alkaline lixivium, 
are din|K?d in the oxygenated muriatic acid 
diliitea to its proiier strength. These openi- 
tions are repeated alternately, till the goods 
have attained the rer|iiisite degree of whiteness; 
and between each dipping, they are laid out 
u])Ou the ground, exposed to the action of the 
fitui and air. When completely bleached, 
they arc either smoothed uixm long tables, 
with smoothing-irons, or calendered, that is, 
stretched and pressed between a course of roll- 
ers, by which they acquire a fine gloss. 
Cnliaics are primed exactly in the same way 
as the kersymeres in Yorkshire; but the works 
are usually upon a much laiger scale.*— Thick- 
sets, corduroys, velveteens, fire, are cut upon 
)ong tables, with a knife, of a construction 
somewhat like the sting of a wasp, terminating 
in a very sharp point, defended on each side 
by a sort of sheatli. This point is introduced 
under the upper course of tnreads, which are 
intended to be cut, and with great ease carried 
jfbrward the whole length of the table. 

7he manner of manufacturing cotton in 


India forms a remarkable contrast to the 'Eu- 
ropean method. In Kuro|)e, a vast apparatus 
of machinery is used in every part of the pro-* 
ccss, while in India the simplest instruments 
are made to produce fabrics of that exquisite 
fineness, which it is the l>oast of our nianutac- 
turers to imitate, and which as yet they can 
scarcely ecpal. The cotton wool in iiidiais 
prepared for the spinner without cards, is spun 
tor the weaver without wheels, and is Avoveti 
in looms without any frame-work, wliich the 
weaver can move from one place to another 
with as much facility as the web itself. 

The operation which oiir inannfacturcrs 
perform by carding engines, is executed by 
the Indian with nothing more than a bow ; 
the percussions of whose string snapped over 
the cotton wool in repeated vibrations, raises 
it lo a fine downy fleece ; in this same way 
oar halters prepjire their furs for felling’; 
an operation which may be seen in most 
towns. 

The fine thread, or yarn, from which the 
choicest muslins arc niaile, arc spun from cot- 
ton thus prepared by the distafi’ and spindle, a 
mode which it is evident was practised by the 
Romans, Greeks, and Fgyplians, from their 
history, their fables, and their sculptures, and 
than which nothing can be more simple ; this 
yam is then wove on the loom. See Indian 
LOOM. 

For a valuable account of the manufactures 
carried on at Bangalore, and the i^rocesscs used 
for dying silk and cotton, which, we regret, 
is too long lo be inserted here, wc refer to 
Buchanairs Journey through the Mysore, &c. 
or Nos. I IC), ICO, of Tilloch’s Philosophical 
•Magazine. 

l‘lic following will .show the progressive in- 
crease of the iiniiortatioii of cotton into Croat 
Britain since the year 178O: — 

111 the year 17BI imported .'1,101.920 Ibs- 


17«‘^ 

ll,20(i.8t0 

178J 

9,MG,17<) 

1784 

ii,3ao,'m 

1785 

17,992.888 

1786 

19,lSI,fl67 

J787 

ss, 600,000 

From 1786 to 17!>0 average 23,443,6701 

In the year 1799 

46,000,000 

1800 

56,010,732 

1802 

65, 850, .39.5 

I&06 

75,000,000 


Thc cotton imported for the manufacture of 
1787 was of the tollowing growth ; — 

Briihh West Jiidias, about 6,()00,000 lbs. 
French and Spanish settlements 6,000,000 
Dutch settlements . . l, 700,01 >0 

Portuguese ditto . , 2,500,000 

East Indies, via Osteud . 1(K),000 

Smyrna and Turkey . . 5,700,01.0 

£2,600,000 

The application of this cotton to the differ- 
ent branches of manufacture was supposed, 
accordingto the statement of Dr* Bees, to be— 
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Candlewicks . • 1 >500,000 lbs. 

Hosiery • . . 1,500,000 

Silk and linen mixtures 2,000,000 
Fustians, &c. . . 6,000,000 

Calicoes and muslins . 11,600,000 

22,600,(^ 

In the branehes applicable to muslin and 
calico alone, it was calculated that employ* 
ment was given in England and Scotland to 
lOOjfXM) men and women, and at least 60,000 
children. From tlie latest accounts, it appears 
that the cniton manufacture of these realms 
gives einplo) merit to 8U0,<X)0 persons, and that 
its annual value is upwards of 30 millions of 
pounds sterling. 

London and Liverpool arc the great marts 
for cotioii, and of these London was long the 
principal ; but the situation of Liverpool, in 
the centre of the cotton manufactures of the 
nryrth, has rendered it the principal market in 
tile kingdom : and indeed great part of the 
cotton belonging to the merchants in London 
is now consigned there. 

CoTTOv PAPER. See Paper. 
COTTONIAN LIBRARY, consisting of 
curious inaiuiscripis, &c. was founded by sir 
Robert Cotton, who was forty years in collect- 
ing it ; and at his death, in 1631, left'the pro- 

S of it to his family, though designed for 
Ic use. A large accession was made to 
this library by private benefactions before the 
death of the founder, and afterwards by the 
piircha.ses of his heirs, and donations of others, 
Avho added to it a great number of books, 
chiefly relating to the history and antiquities 
of our own nation. An act of parliament was 
obtained, at tlic request of sir John Colton, in 
J700, for preserving it after his decease, under 
the above denomination, for public use. It is 
now fixed in the British Museum. For sta- 
tutes relating to it, see 12 and 13 W. 111. c. 5. 
and 5 Anne, cap. 30. 

COTrUS. Bullhead. In zoology, a ge- 
nus of the class pisces, order thoracica ; head 
broader than the body, spinous; eyes ver- 
tical, furnished with a nictitant membrane: 
gill membrane six rayed : body round, with- 
out scales; tapering towards the tail: dorsal 
fins or more.- IVn species, chiefly inhabit- 
ants of the European or Indian seas. The 
following arc the chief. Sec Nat. Hist. 
Plate 1. 

1. C. cntaphractus. Armed bullhead. Pog- 
ga. Body octangular, mailed ; upper jaw willi 
two upright bifid '^pincs; throat with luiiner- 
ous cirri : head larji;c, bony, ragged ; eyes la- 
teral, round, pupil black, iris yellow ; nioiilh 
beneath lunate ; uppjtr jaw longer ; teeth nu- 
nierons, small, both in the jaws and palate ; 
tongue broad, thin ; aperture of the gills lar^e, 
the em'ers of one piece ; body covered with 
strong bony criLsts, divided into series, the ends 
of which project into a sharp point, forming 
prickly lines down the sides and back; Uck 
with three or four black sjiots, k'eral line in 
the middle of the body straight ; vent nearer 
tlic head ; dorsal fins two, tlie rays of the first 
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spinous, of the second soft, both cinereous 
with square black spots ; pectoral fins roundish, 
hoary, large, spotted with black ; ventral fins 
narrow, long ; anal fins black at the btise ; dor- 
sal rounded, the rays branched. Inhabits the 
£uro{>ean coast; six inches long; feeds on 
small crabs and other aquatic ihcats; body 
brown; beneath white. 

2 C. quadricornib. Four horned bullhead. 
Four bony protuberances in the middle of the 
head. Inhabits tlie Baltic and Greenland seas : 
ascends rivers, and feeds on worms and in- 
sects; is a hold, voracious fish; body dusky 
clouded \\ itii brown ; beneath dirty yellow ; 
pectoral fins very large, which it is perpetually 
agitating. 

3. C. scorpius. Father lasher. Head ariii- 
cd with numerous large spines : upper jaws a 
little longer. Inhabits deep places near the 
shores of Europe, Newfoundland, and Green- 
land ; is very fierce and swift ; seldom w ith us 
exceeds nine or ten inches; follows sharks 
and other large prerlaeioiis fishes, lashing tliciii 
with its spines, which it is able to distend in a 
formidable manner, till thev are forced to aban- 
don its haunts. Body compressed, tapering 
towards the tail, covered with small spines; 
above, brown with white dots and lines; be- 
neath, whitish; the flesh is eaten by the 
Greenlanders. 

4. C. gobio. Uivcr-biillliead. Miller’s 
Thumb. SiiKM)ih ; gill covers with a crooked 
spine, turning invv’ards. Inhabits clear brooks 
of Europe, especially Siberia ; grows to seven 
inches long ; conceals itself cither riinong the 
gravel or else under a stone ; feeds on acjuatic 
iii.becLs and the spawn or young fry of fishes ; 
is like the others of its tribe, a very voracious 
fish. Body mucous, tapering, covered with 
small round tubercles, brown, spotted with 
black, (male cinereous S|M)t ted with brown); 
beneath, while; flc»h good and wholesome, 
and obtaining a red hue by boiling. 

CO' TULA. May-weed. A genus of the 
class syngencsia, order polygamia superflua. 
Receptacle naked or villous; seeds crowned 
with a margin ; florets of the centre four- 
cleft, of the ray hardly any. Twenty-two spe- 
cies: widely scattered over the globe, but 
chiefly Cape-plants or of the south of Europe : 
thev arc all nerbneenus annuals, about eight 
inches high, and adorned conmionly with yel- 
low flowers. 

CoTULA F(£T1DA. dim. of COS, 

a whetstone, from the resemblance of its leaves 
to a whetstone : or from Jtoihn, a hollow.) Cha- 
maemeluiu feet id um. Mayweed. Stinking 
camomile. This plant ; anthemis cotula ; re- 
ceptaculis conicis, |)alcis setaceis, seminibus 
nudis, of Linni^iis, has a very disagreeable 
smell; the leaves, a strong, acrid, bitterish, 
taste; the flowers, however, arc almost insi- 
pid. ft is said to have been useful in hyste- 
rical a flections, but is very seldom employed. 
Sec Akthemis. 

(T)TYLA, or Cotula, a dry and liquid 
measure among the ancients: it was equal to, 
half a 5cxtary,r , . , ^ 
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COT\"LE. See Cotyloid cavity. 
COTYLE'DON. (xorux.,, a cavity.) In 
botany, the lobe, or placinia of the seed, de- 
stined to nourish the heart, and then to perish. 
—Corpus Icucraie scininis, bibuluiii, caduouin. 
The lateral body of the seed, bibulous oi im- 
bibing moisture, and caducous or fulling •(!' 
r)nic'kly. Cii.ekc defines u to be — folium pri- 
iniiin ^eriniiKinLis seinuii.s but this is projtoriy 
the seed-leaf. In Knglisii \vc coiiiinonlv call 
tlii-> part the cotyledon or seed-lobe when \vc 
speak of it as ii portion of the seed, in a qui- 
Ci’Cciit state, and the soi*d-lt af, when the seed 
IS in a growing state. I'iie greater pa rt of seeds 
have two lobes; some, however, have more; 
others otily one, and others are sa.ul, but jier- 
liaps erroiii »udy, to have none. Hence a 
distinction of all plants into acoiylcdones, mo- 
iioc.iiyledones, dicotvledones, polycolylcdones ; 
which forms the basis of Ju'isieifs Natural Ar- 
raiigepieut. Placenta, or cotyledon, is ilse 
name of the entire substance of the seed, except- 
ing the parts of thocnrcle, and integumenis. 

CoTYLKi'ON. Navel-wort. A genus ' f 
tlie class d'litidria, order pcntagj'nia. (V 
lyx five-cleft; corol one petallcd; nectarifer- 
ous scales f.ve, at ilie base of the germ ; cap- 
sules ^npoiior. Twenty-four species, 

chiefly C'ape-pl.ints ; hut two ot thetrt. c. uiii- 
bilicus and e lutca, fouiul wild on the moist 
locks of oi'i* own country. 'I'hc rest must be 
presi‘rv«‘d i:i the green li'/ute — whore rise 

to diflTorent heiglils aecotdlng to ilnr .'•pecios, 
from a foot to a y.ird and a half high, com- 
monly adorned with yoliow, but sdnieti.nes 
w'ltli red, B'wvefs; and often in terminal cuucs 
or <•«'!•% mbs. 

O/rVLOlDCA^'ITY. In anatomy, (ro- 
ihlohkus ; iVom tin, rii^nie of an old 

iiicas’.iio, and .ui-.;, rrsfinblriiice.) 'I he arjcia- 
buluni is so fernu'.l by soiijo. 

COTYTIW, the goddess of all 'uery. 
Her festixals, railed Cofyi/ia, wwr c ♦ ii biatei! 
by die Athenians, C'oriiithi.ins, !v'* durnig the 
night: they were infamous Tor debaucij^iy ana 
waiiloiiness. Her priests were called bajitte. 

To ('OUCH. V, n. icffuc/ier, French.) 1, 
To lie rlo'vn on a place of repose '^Dryden). 
V. To he down on the knees {Dryd^ n). .S. 
'Jo lie down in ambiish Uhtymtrd). 4, To 
lie in a bed, or strutiini (Dcuter.), d. To 
stoop, or bend down {(Jmesis). 

To Couch . v. a. l . To repose ; to lay on a 
place of repose (Shtilitpeare). 2. To lay down 
in a bed, or straium {jinrfon), To bed ; to 
hide in another body ( Bacon), 4. To involve; 
l<i include; to comprise {AUerhnry). To 
include secretly; to hide (iSWA). (i. To lay 
cK’se to another {tipenset), 7* To fix the 
spear in the rest (Drifdcn), 8. To depress the 
film that overspreads the pupil of the eye 
iDcnnh)^ 

C'oucH. s. (from the verb.) I. A seat of 
repose, on which it is common to lie down 
dressed {Dry dm), a. A bed; a place of re- 
pose {Addison), 3. A layer, or stratum (il/or- 
timer). 

Coven, in malting. See Floor. 
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Couch-grass. Sec (jramrm caninum. 

COUCHANT, ill heraldry, isundjr»iood of 
a lion, or other beast, when lying (!ovy>;, but 
with liis head raised; which diMiugiiislies ibo 
jiosturc of cuucbant from rlormaiit, wherein he 
IS supiXMcd quite stretched out uiiu asieep. 

COUCllE'j ill heraldry, denotes any thing 
lying along : thus chevron cocci re is a che\ :on 
lying sideways, with the two ends on one aide 
of the shield, whicli should properly rest on 
the base. 

CO'UCHKE. ‘s, (French.) Hcdtiinc; the 
time ofvuiting late at night {Dry den). 

COUCllKU. 4 . (Iroin conch,) Ho that 
couches or dcirre* sls c iiaracis. 

CO'UCriVMl-.LO\^'. s, {couch fellow,) 
Bed led low ; i ' mpairion {Shnkspenre^, 
COL’CllINCf OF A <• in 
RuigeiA j one of the two r ■ li'.od: of enr- 
ing :t e.it.ir.ict, by coiicliiiig wiih iiie needle, 
hire SuRGMiy. 

( ‘<>1 'CO, a country of Africa, ia Algiers, 
go'.erned by an iudepend.-ni king or chief: the 
C(i> iiilry j« inount iinoi: hut feriiit, .uid is si« 
tu.:ti.‘ \y i-.ve'*n AL": n. .uvl Koiiieiah. 

C 1>UC( I t ;w n of Asia, 

in ihe et.'Uhlry of 'J'hibi't : four leagues N. 
Cl'.ale'ie.'.i. 

oUit-lK/rUN, a ^ewn of Asia, in 
the CMinuivoi ib'l/l. soeMiy leagues W. 
'Louniiiu !/»’'. I O'; ; ») 1^. l^ai. -VJ. Mi N. 

C()U(!Ori(()N, ;i t 'Aiiwf IViiice, in the 
depariment ot* u;e Aveiron, and eh.**f place of 
.1 caiUoii, it) the district of raiiai^;ue ; nine 
leagues ^V. l^rivas. 

C!OVE. s. 1. A small crock or bay. 2, A 
shelter ; a cover. 

COVENANT, in law, is the consent and 
agreement of two or more per.iDUsin ii>», nr not 
toilo, some act, or tiling, coniiaeiei between 
them. Also it is ihc di clararrei th • parties 
ui:<ko, that they will stiuid ui iulIi itgrcciiieiiC 
rvl.iii. to lauds or oiliei iliinas; anil m creat- 
ed l)yileed in wriliiig, serded anil extculed by 
tb*- partii.., oroihcrwibc i. nun he inqdieii in 
the c*o»-r;.:cl thereto. And d* the pei.- «ns do 
noi pL-rloim ihcir covenants, a writ or action 
of ci.veiiiu till- remedy to recover danuigcs 
for the breach of tl.cm. 

Cov' NANT. in ereleda''ticMl Iiidory, de- 
notes a conlraci or cn..v lUiOii agriv<l lo by the 
Scotch ill liieyear lG.^8 for maintaining ihcir 
rcli»ion free from innovation. In I '-at, the 
general a: ^einbiy o( Scotlanfl drew up a confes- 
sion of faith, or national covcnaiii, coiideinii-r 
ing episcojial goverunemt, uniler the lunie of 
hierarchy, which was rigiicd by .bnuos I. and 
which he enjoined on all his subjeeii.. It wjui 
again sul)srrihed in l.iV)0 and The suh<» 

script ion was renewed in jud ihe suh- 

scrlltcrs engaged by oath to miii lilii religion 
ill the same state as it was in !.»8(b and to 
reject all innovations introduced since ,hat 
time. This oath annexed to di • ronfe don of 
faith received the name of ib ■ covoraur : as 
those w'ho subscribed it were called cove- 
nanters. 

Covenant, in theology, is much used in 
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connection with other terms ; as, 1 . The Co» 
tenant of Grace is tliat which is made be- 
tween God and those who believe the gospel, 
whereby they declare their subjection to him, 
and he declares his acceptance of them and fa- 
\uiir to them. The gospel is sometimes cleuo- 
nnnated a covenant of grace, in opposition to 
the Mosaic law. 2. Covenant of Redemption 
denotes, a mutual stipulation, tacit or express, 
between Christ and the Father, relating to the 
redemption of sinners by him, previous to any 
act on Christ's part under the character of Me- 
diator. 3. Covenant of Works signifies, in the 
language of some divines, any covenant where- 
by <>ot requires |)crfect obedience from his 
creatures, in such a manner as to make no ex- 
press provision for the pardon of oflences to be 
ccmniitted against the precepts of it, on the 
re).eiitnnce of such supposed oflenders, but 
pronnnnces a sentence of death iqjon them. 

yVi Co'v E'NANT. w. n. (from the noun.) 
To h.irgain ; to stipulate (South). 

COVKNANTE'E. s. (from covenant.) A 
party to a covenant; a stipulator; a bargainer 
iAylife). 

COVENA'NTER. s. (from covenant.) One 
who takes a covenant, A word introduced in 
the civil wars (O.xjord licasom). 

CO' VENOUS, a. (from covin.) Fraudu- 
lent; collusive; trickish (iitrnoi). 

COVENTRY, a town of VVarwickshire, 
which, with Litchfield (sec LiTCHvrKtD), 
is a bishop's see. Its market is on Friday. 
It is a city and county of itself, containing 
nineteen villages and hamlet, and is governed 
by a inavc^r, two bailifil’s, sheritfs, ten aider- 
men, and other olTiccrs. 'J’his town was snr- 
TOumlcd with strong walls which were tlirc'e 
mill's in ciroumference, and twenty-six towers, 
which were demolished by order of king 
Charles II. in 1()()2. A parliament was held 
held here in the reign of Henry IV. called par- 
liainentntn indoctum, or the unlearned pirlia- 
ment, because the lawyers were excluded ; and 
another in the reign of Henry VI. calltd par- 
liaincntitm dtaboliciiin, or the devil's parlia- 
ment, from the attainders of the duke of York, 
the earls of Salisbury, Warwick, and March, 
and their adherents. In 1801, the number of 
inhabiti'iiis in Coventry was l6'034 : there 
were, then, 2jj30 inhabited, ami 204 uninha- 
bited houbcs. When the cathedral was stand- 
ing, Coventry possessed a matchless group of 
churches, all standing within one cemetery. 
St. Michael's, at present, has probably the 
most beautiful steeple in Europe: every part 
of it is so finely proporiioncd, that sir Christo- 
pher Wren spoke of it as a masterpiece of 
architecture. Lat. 52. 28 N. Lon. 1. 28 W. 

Coventry bells. In botany. See 
Campanula. 

To COV^ER- V. a. (couvrh, French.) 1. To 
overspread any thing with something else 

i Shaispeare). Q. To conceal under something 
aid over (Dry den). 3. To hide by superficial 
appearances. 4. To overwhelm to bury 
(Watts)* b. To conceal from notice or pu- 
nishment. (y. To- shelter; to protect (Coie- 
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ley). 7- To incubate ; to brood on (Addison). 
8. to copulate with a female, g. To wear the 
hat (Dry den). 

Ccf'vER. s. (from the verb.) 1. Any thing 
that is laid over another (Ray)* 2. A con- 
cealment; a screen; a veil (L' Estrange). 3. 
Shelter ; defence from weather (Clarendon). 

Co'tbr-shame. s. Some appearance to 
conceal infamy. (Dryden). 

COVERUALE (Miles), an English di- 
vine: born in Yorkshire, and eriucated at 
Cambridge. Edward VI. made him bishop 
of Exeter, but in the reign of Mary he went 
abroad. At the accession of Elizabeth he re- 
turned to England, but refused the bishopric. 
However, he accepted the living of St. Mag- 
nus, London, but was at last depiivcd of it for 
nonconformity. He died in l.bf)?, aged 81. 
He assisted Tinclal in Ills translation of the Bi- 
ble, and the edition of 1540 goes under his 
name. 

C(/VERING. s. (from cover.) Dress; 
vesture ; any thing spread over another (Sottih). 

CO'VEULET. s. (couvrelit, French.) The 
outermost of the bedclothes ; that under which 
all the rest are concealed (Spenser). 

CO- VERSED SINK, in trigonometry, a 
term, denoting the verbed-sine of the cniiiplc- 
nient of an arc to a quadrant. Tliat which 
in most onryclopjcdias is called the co-versed 
sine, namely, the remaining part of the dia- 
meter afier the versed sine is taken from it 
(Rees*s Cyclo. art. Co-versed sine) is not the 
co-ver^ed sine, but the sup-versed sine, the 
versed-sine of the supplemental arc. 

CO'V ER'r. s. (c»«m?, French.) 1, A 
shelter; a defence (Isaiah). 2. A thicket, or 
hiding place (Addison). 

Co'vERT. a, (convert, French.) L Shel- 
tered ; not open; not exposed (Pope). 2. 
Secret; hidden; private; insidious (Milt). 

Co'vERT. a. (convert, French.) Tlie stale 
of a woman sheltered by marriage under her 
husband ; as covert baron, feme covert. See 
Coverture. 

Covert way, or Corridor, in forti- 
fication, a space of ground level with the field 
on the edge of the ditch, three or four fathoms 
brcKid, ranging quite round the half moons, 
and other works towarri the country. It has a 
parajict raised on a level together with its ban- 
quets and glacis. The greatest eflort in sieges, 
is to make a lodgment on the covert-way, be- 
cause tlie besicgeil usually pallisadc it along the 
middle, and Mndcrnitne it on all sides. 

CeyVERTLY. ad. (from covert.) Secretly; 
closely ; in private. (Dryden). 

rO'VERTNESS. Secrecy ; privacy. 

COWERTURE. s. (from covert.) \ . Shel- 
ter ; defence ; not exposure ( Woodward). 

Coverture, in law, is applied to the con- 
dition of a married w*oinan, who by the laws 
of this realm is sub protestate viri, and there- 
fore disabled to make bargain with any, to the 

rejudice of herself or her husband, without 

is assent and privity, or at least without his 
allowance and confirmation. 

To CO' VET. i'. a. (convoiier, French.) 1. 
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To desire inbrdinatcly ; to desire beyond due 
bounds {Shakspeare).’ 2. To desire carnestiy 
iHooker), 

To Co'vET. V. n. To have a strong desire. 

CO'VETABLE. a. (from cover.) To be 
w ished for ; to be coveted. 

CO'VETISE, s, {convoiiise, French.) Ava- 
rice; covetousness: not used 

CO'VETOUS. a. {convoi/eux, French.) 1. 
Inordinately desirous; eager {Dry den). 2. 
inordinately eager of money; avaricious. 3. 
Desirous ; eager : in a good sense {Taylor), 

COVETOUSLY, ad. (from covelous.) Ava- 
riciously: eagerly {Shakspeare). 

COvETOUSNESS. s,{(iovn covetous.) l. 
Avarice; eagerness of gain {Tiltotson). 2. 
Eagerness ; desire: in a neutral sense {Sfiak,), 

COVEY. In sporting language, a term ap- 
plied to a family of |)atridges, consisting of the 
I'uck, hen, and their produce of the year: when 
the covey or family is broken, they are then 
denominated according to their number, a 
Irash, implying three; two brace, four; or a 
•single brace, two. 

C'OUGII, (tiissis.) A sonorous concus- 
sion of the thorax, produced by the sudden 
cxjmlsion of the in.spired air. 

Coughs arc excited by any acrid substance, 
either chemically or incchunically applied to 
those passages tlirough which the air enters, 
Tliese are lined with a membrane so exceed- 
ingly sensible, that it cannot bear the mildest 
stiiiiulus, such ns a drop of cold water, with- 
out throwing the muscles serving for respira- 
tion into a violent convulsion. Hence the 
air is expelled with a force siitKcicnt to carry 
along with it the irritating substance; and 
thus a cough often becomes not only useful, 
but indispensably necessary for the preservation 
of life ; as this effort frees the. lungs from every 
kind of stimulating matter, or foulness, which 
might otherwise be attended with suffocation. 
A cough is, therefore, an almost inscprable 
companion of every inflaininatioii of the lungs, 
as well as every difficulty of breathing ; nay, 
it frequently takes place, when the purest air 
enters un excoriated sore, or too sensible wind- 
pi|)e, and its tender branches. It may abo 
arise from too great an irritability of the nerv- 
ous system, or even of some particular part, 
such as the ear ; from worms and impurities 
in the first (xissages ; obstructions of the abdo- 
minal viscera ; acrimony clogging the glands, 
and originating frequently nom a catarrhal 
and scliTopluilons disposition ; hysteric weak- 
ness ; accumulation of sharp humours in the 
lungs, &c. 

From this view of the causes which pro- 
duce coughs, it will not be expected that we 
should expatiate on the treatment of the com- 
plaint, under every form and variety of cir- 
cumstances : it will come more regularly under 
view in the treatise on Medicine. 

W’e may just remark here that it is a pre- 
vailing error, that all coughs may be cured by 
the usual mode of administering oily, diluent, 
and demulcent remedies. At first, indeed, 
such medicines may be sen-iceable, to sweeten 
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the acrid humours then secreted, and to allay 
the irritation. But, as the compounds of oil, 
spermaceti, &:c. easily turn rancid, and even in 
a fresh state impair the appetite, and affect the 
breast, we oonsider them as extremely preca- 
rious : hence wc would prefer the chewing of 
the extract of liquorice, gum arabic, and simi- 
lar substances, to all liquid preparations. If, 
however, the cough has made such progress as 
not to yield to the treatment here alliulccl 
to, in this case we can confidently recommend 
the use of the following acid julep: I'liree 
ounces of sweet olive oil, two ounces of 
syrup of capilluire, one ounce of conserve 
of roses, and thirty drops of strong oil of vi- 
triol; mix them properly, and take a tea- 
spoonful or two, frequently. These ingredi- 
ents form an excellent medicine for adults; 
but, for children, we would prefer a julep 
prepared of eight ounces of rose-water, four 
ounces of symp of dry roses, and six drops of 
vitriolic acid; to be taken by spoonfuls, as 
often as occasion may require^ especially if the 
cough be accompanied with thirst aiul fehnie 
heat. In the latter cases, the julep should be 
diluted with sweet w'hey, which ot itself is an 
imconiparable beverage in catarrhal affections. 

Couch (Chin). See Hooping-cough. 

To Cough, v. n. {kucketi, Dutch.) To 
have the lungs convulsed ; to make a noise in 
endeavouring to evacuate the peccant matter 
from the lungs {Pvpe), 

To Cough, v. a. To eject by a cough; to 
expectorate ( JViuman), 

C’O'UGHER. s. (from cough.) One that 
coughs. 

(•O'VIN. Co'viNE. s. A deceitful agree- 
ment between two or more, to the hurt of 
another {Cowell). 

(X)'YING. .V. (from rare.) A term in 
building, used of houses that project over the 
ground - plot ( Harris ) . 

COVIN US, in the middle ages, a kind of 
war-chariot, in which the GuuU and Britons 
fought. 

a )ULI), the imperfect preterit of ca?i. 

C'OULTKR, in husbandry, an iron instru- 
ment fixed in the beam of a plough, and 
serving to cut the edges of each furrow. See 
Plough. 

COUNCIL, or Counsel, in a general 
scn?c, an assembly of some considerable per- 
sons to concert measures relative to the state. 
In Britain, the law, in order to assist the king 
in the discharge of his duties, the maintenance 
of his dignity, and the exertion of his prero- 
gative, hath assigned him different councils 
to advi«;c with. 

1. The high court of parliament. See Par^ 

LIAMENT. 

2. The peers of the realm are by their birth 
hereditary counsellors of the crown ; and may 
be called together by the king, to impart their 
advice in all matters of importance to the 
realm, either in time of parliament, or, which 
hath been their principal use, when there is 
no parliament in being. Accordingly Brac- 
ton, speaking of the nobility of his tiihe« sais. 
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lliey might properly be called " consoles a 
cons.ilendo ; re^cs cnim titles sibi associuni ad 
consuloiKliiin.” And in the law-brooks it b 
]:ii<l down, that the |)eers are created u.r two 
rca^Oils ; I . Ad eonsulcnduin j 2.;Ad defenden- 
duni, regein : fur which reason the law ghes 
them certain great and high pii\ileges; such 
as freedom from arrests, &c. even when no 
parliament is situng ; because the law iutends^ 
that they are always assisting the king with 
their counsel for the commonwealth, or keep- 
ing the realui in safely by their prowess and 
valour. 

Instances of conventions of the peers, to ad- 
vise the king, have heen in former limes very 
frequent; though now fallen into disuse, by 
Tciison of the more regular meetings of parlia- 
ment. Sir Edward Coke gives us an extract 
of a record, ty Henry 1V^ concerning an ex- 
change of lands between the king and the earl 
of Nortluunl)crlaiul, wherein the value of 
each was agreed to be settled by advice of par- 
liament (if any should be called before the 
feast of St. Lucia), or otherwise by advice of 
the grand council of peers, whicn the king 
promises to assemble before the. said feast, in 
case no parliament shall he called. 

3. A third council belonging to tlic king, 
arc, according to sir Edward "C'oke, his judges 
of the courts of law, for law-matters. And 
this apnears frecnieiitly in the English statutes, 
iiariicularly 14 reward 111. c. 6. and in other 
books of law. So that when the king’s coun- 
cil is mentioned generally, it must be defined, 
particularized, and underatood, secundum sub- 
jcctain inatericni “ according to the subject 
matter and if the subject be of a legal na- 
ture, then by the king’s council is understood, 
his council for matters of law; namely, his 
judges. Therefore, when by statute Hi Richard 
11. c. o. it was made a high oifeiicc to import 
into England any papal hulls, or other pro- 
cesses from Rome ; and it was enacted, that 
the oflenders should be attached by their bo- 
dies and brought before the king and his coun- 
cil to answer for such oifcuce ; here, by the 
expression of king’s council, were miderslood 
the king’s judges of his courts of justice, the 
suhject-nKitier being legal: this being the 
general way of interpreting the word council. 

4. But the principal council belonging to 
the king is his privy council, which is gene- 
rally, by way of eminence, called the council. 
For an account of its constitution and powers, 
see the article Pn ivy-council. 

Lord chancellor Bacon in his admirable Es- 
say on C'ounsel, says A long table and a 
square table, or scats about the walls seem 
things of form, but arc things of substance ; 
for at a long table a few at the upper end, in 
eilect, sway nil the business ; but in the other 
form there is more use of the counsellors’ opi- 
nions that sit lower. A king, when he pre- 
sides in council, let him beware how hcoiiens 
his own inclination too much in that wliich 
lie prn|v)undeth ; for else counsellors will but 
take the wind of him, and instead of giiing 
free counsel, will siiig him a song of placebo.” 
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Council (AuHc). See Aulic. 

Council (Cabinet). Sre Cabinet. 

Council (Connnon), in the city of I-<on- 
doii, is a court wherein is made alt bye-laws 
which bind the citizens. It consists, like the 
parliament, of two houses ; an upper, com- 
)Oscd of the Jorrl-muyor and aldermen ; a?id a 
ower, of a number of common-council men, 
chosen by the several wards, as representatives 
of the bixly of the citizens. 

Council of war, an assembly of the 
principal olliccrs of an army or fleet, occasion- 
ally called by the general or aiiniiral to exmeert 
measures for their conduct with regard to 
sieges, retreats, engagements, &c. 

Council, in eliurcli history, an aspcmbly 
of prelates and doctors, met for the regulating 
matters relating to the doctrine or discipline 
of the church. 

Council (National), is an assembly of 
prelates of a nation under their primate or 
patriarch. 

Councils (Oecumenical or General), arc 
asscinhlics which represent the whole body of 
the universal church. The Romanists rec- 
kon eigli teen of ihem; Rnllinger, in his Irca- 
tibc dc Conciliis, six; Dr. Prideaiix, sc\cn; 
and bishop Beveridge, has increased the ninii- 
her to eight, which, he says, are all the general 
councils which have ever heen held since the 
time of the first (’hrbtian emperor. They 
are as follows : I. The council of Nice, held 
in the reign of (\mslanline the Great, on ac- 
count of ilie heresy of Ariiis. 2. The council 
of Constanlinople called under the reign and 
by the command of Theodosius the Great, for 
much the same eiitl that the funner council 
was siiiMinoned. 3. ’I'hc council of Ephesus, 
convened by Theodosius the younger at the 
suit of Neslorius. 4. The council of Calcc- 
don, held in the reign of Marliaiius, which 
approved of the Eutychian hereby. 5. I'he. 
second council of ('onslanlinople, assembled 
by the emperor Justinian, condemned the 
three chanters taken out of the book of Theo- 
dorus of Niopsiicstia, Ihuing first decided that 
it was lawful to anatlioiintizc the dead. Some 
authors tell iis, that they likewise condemned 
the se\cral errors of Origen about the Trinity, 
the plurality of worlds, and jirc-existence of 
souls, (i. The third council of Constanti- 
nople, held by the command of Constantius 
Pogonatus the emperor, in which they receiv- 
ed tile dednitions of the five first general coun- 
cils, and particularly that against Origen and 
Theodorus of Mopsucstia. 7- The second 
Nicciic council, fi. The fourth council of 
Constantinople, asseiiihlal when Louis 11. 
was emperor of the West. The regulations 
which they made are contained in twenty- 
seven canons, the heads of which are set down 
by M. du Pin, to whom the reader is refer- 
red. 

CovNCiL-BOARO. 8 , Coimcil-tablc ; table 
where matters of state are deliberated (.Claren-). 

CO'UNSKL. 8, {consilium, Latin.) I. Ad- 
vice; direction (C7arc/z(/»i/). 2. Consultation 
{Shuhpeare). 3. Deliberation {Hooker). 4. 
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Prudence : art ; machination iProverh). 5. 
Secrecy (shakspeare). 6. Those that plead a 
cause ; the councilors (Pope), 

Lord Bacon j in the essay cited above^ says, 

** The greatest trust between man and man is 
the trust of giving counsel ; for in other con- 
fidences men commit the parts of life, their 
lands, their goods, their children, their credit, 
some particular afl'air ; but to such as they 
make tlieir coiinscllon they commit the whole ; 
by how much the more arc they obliged to 
all faith and integrity. Tlic wisest princes 
need not think it any diminution to their 
greatness, or derogation to their suflicicncy, 
to rely upon counsel. God himself is not 
without, hut hath made it one of the great 
names of his blessed Son, ‘ The counsellor.’ 
Solomon hath pronounced that, * in counsel 
is stability.’ Things will have their lirst or 
second agiUUion : it they be not tossed 
the arguments of counsel| they will he tossed 
upon the waves of fortune ; and he full of in* 
constancy, doing and undoing, like the reeling 
of a drunken man.” 

('o'UNSBL. v. 0. (rons/7ior, Latin.) 1. 
To give culviee or counsel to any person {SL), 
2. To advise any thing {Dryden), 

CX)'LNSliLLABLK. «. (from counsel). 
Willing to reccivcaiid follow ad\ \cft{Clan‘nd.) 

CO'UNSl‘U-.LOR. s, (from counsel.) I. 
One that gives advice (IFudom). 2. Confi- 
dent ; bosom friend {Waller). 3. One whose 

i irovince is to deliberate and advise upon pub- 
ick alfairs {Bacon). 

Counsel LOU, at law, a person retained 
by a client to plead bis cause in a public court 
of judicature. See Advocate, Baruis- 
TEK, Counsel, and Serjeant. 

Counsellor (Privy). See Privy- 
Council. 

C(PU N SELLORSH I P.s. ( from counsellor.) 
The ollicc or post of a privy-counsellor {Bac.). 

To COUNT. V. a. {compicr, Trench.) 1. 
To number; to tell {ISouih), 2, 'To prcsen'C a 
reckoning (f/ocA-e). 3. To reckon; to place 
to an account {Lotke). 4. To esteem; to 
account ; to consider as having a certain cha- 
racter (//ooA;cr). 6. To impute to ; to charge 
to (Rowe). 

To Count, t*. n. To found an account or 
scheme (Swift). 

Count, s. {comptc, Prcncli.) l. Num- 
ber (Spenser). 2. Reckoning (Shakspearc). 

Count, h nobleman who possesses a do- 
main erected into a county. Tlie dignity is a 
medium between that of a duke and a baron. 
(See L.) Counts were originally lords of 
the court, or of the emperor’s retinue, and had 
their name comites a comilando. Eusebius 
tells us, tliat Constantine divided them into 
tliree classes, of the two fust the senate was 
com|X>se<l : those of the third had no place in 
the senate, but enjoved .several other privi- 
leges of senators. There were counts that 
served on land, others at sea ; some in a civil, 
and some in a legal capacity. The 4 iudity of 
count is now no more than a title which a 
king grants upon cccctiug a territory into a 
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county, with a reserve of jurisdiction: and sove* 
reigiJty to himself. A count ha.s a right to 
bear on his arms a coronet adorned with three 
precious stones, and surmounted witli three 
large pearls, whereof those in the nfuldle and 
extremities of the coronet advance above the 
rest. See Crown. 

Count, in law, signifies the original decla-^ 
ration of complaint in a real action, us a decla- 
ration is in a personal one. 

Count WHEEL, in the striking part of a 
clock, a wheel which moves round once in 
twelve or twenty-four hours. It is sometimes 
called the locking- wheel. See Clock. 

CO'UN'l’ABLE. a. (from count.) That 
may be numbered (Spenser). 

CO'UNTENANCE. s. (countenance, Fr.) 

1 . The form of the face. 2. Air ; look (Sh.). 

3. Calmness of look ; composure of face (Suf.)^ 

4. Confidence of mien ; abj>uct of assurance 
(Clarendon. Spratt). 6. Kindness or ill-will, 
as it appears upon the face {Spenser), (i. Pa- 
tronage ; appearance of favour ; support ; ap- 
pearance on any side (i>r/?;t/T). 7. Superficial 
appearance ; show {Ascham), 

To Co'untenance. t‘. a (from the noun.) 
1. To support; to patronise (Addison). 2. 
To make a show of (Spenser). 3. To act 
suitably to any thing (Skakspeare). 4. To 
encourage; to appear in defence (Wot.). 

CO'ONTENANClilR. 5 . (from counte- 
nance.) One that countenances or supjiorts an- 
other. 

CO'UNTER. s. (from count.) 1 . A false 
piece of money used as a means of reckoning 
(Swift). 2. Tlic table on which goods are 
viewed, and money told, in a sliop (Brydcn). 
3. CouNiER of a Horse, is that part of 
horse’s forehand that lies between the shoulder 
and under the neck (Farrier's Did.). 

Co'u N t E R . ac/. (contre, French.) 1 . Con- 
trary to; in onposilion to (South). 2. The 
wrong way (Shakspeare). 3. Contrarv-wise 
(Locke). 

To C(>UNTERA'CT. c. «. (eounler and 
act.) To hinder any thing from its eilect by 
contrary agency (South) 

To ('OUNTERBATANCE. y. a. (counter 
and balance.) 1 o act against with an opjx)- 
site weight (Boyle). 

CouN I'ERBA'LANCE. S. OppsitC Weight ; 
equivalent rwwer (Locke). 

C9UNTER BARRY, or Contre bar- 

RB, in heraldry, is the same as our bendy si- 
nister per bcntl counterchanged. 

COUNTERBOND, a bond of indemnifi- 
cation, given to one who has given his bond 
as a becurily for another’s payment of a debt, 
or the faithful discharge of his ofliceor trust. 

To COUNTERBU'FF. v. a. (counter and 
buff.) To impel ; to strike hack {Dry den). 

CouNTERBu^FF. s. A sUuke that prcxluces 
a recoil (Sidney). 

CO'UNTERCASTER. j. (vounfer and 
coster.) A book-keeper ; u caster of accounts 
(Shakspeare). 

CO'UNTERCHANGIv r. (counter and 
change.) Exchange*; reciprocation (iS'/<aI«.) . 
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SToCo'ukterchange. o. a. To gite and 
fiectfive. 

COUNTERCHANGED, in hcraldiy, is 
when any field or charge is divided or parted 
by any line or lines of })artition> consisting all 
interchangeably of the same tinctures. 

COUNTERCHA'RM. j. (counts and 
cAarm,)' That by which a charm is dissolved 
(Pope), 

'Jo Countercha^rm. V. a. To destroy 
the effect of an enchantment {Decay of lately). 

To COUNTEllCllECK, v, a, {counter 
and check,) To oujiose. 

CouNTEKCHRCK. s. Stop ; rebuke {Sh.)% 

COUNTERDEEl), a secret writing either 
before a notary or under a private seal, which 
destroys, invalidates, or alters a public one. 

To COUNTERDRAW. ». a. (froBi coun- 
ter and draw,) To copy a design by means of 
ail oiled paper, whereon the strokes, appear- 
ing through, are traced with a pencil (CVmm- 
hers), 

COIJNTERERMTNE, in heraldry, is the 
contrary to cniiine, being a black field v.'tth 
white hpnts. 

COUNTERE'VIDENCE. r. {counter and 
evidence.) lestiniony by which the deposi- 
tion of some former witness isopixised {Burn). 

7’o COUNTERFEIT, e. o. {coutrefaire, 
Fr.) 1. To copy with ail intent to pass the 
copy for an original; to forge {JFaller). 2. 
To imitate ; to copy ; to resemble {Tiliotson), 

Co'uNTERFKiT. 0 . (from the verb.) I. 
That is made in imitation of another ; forged ; 
fictitious {Loehe). 2, Deceitful; hypocrili- 
,cal {Roscommon)^ 

Co'uNTERFEiT. s. (from the verb.) I. 
One who personates another; an impostor 
{Baron), 2. Something made in imitation of 
another ; a forgery {Tiliotson). 

COUNTEltFfin>», in our law, are per- 
sons that obtain any money or goods, by coun- 
terfeit letters or iahe tokens, who, being con- 
victed before justices of assize, or of the peace, 
lev. are to suffer such punishment as shall he 
thought fit to lie inflicted, under death, as 
imprison luciit, pilIor\S &c. 

COUNTEUFEITER, s, (from counter^ 
fdt.) A forger ; one who contrives copies 
to pass for originals ( < 'omden). 

. CO'UNl'EUFh’rri.Y. ad. (from counter^ 
fill.) Falsely ; with forgery {Sfmk.), 

' COUNIEKFF/IIMKNT. j?. (counter and 
ferment,) Ferment opposed to ferment (Add.). 

COUNTI^RFK'SANCE. s. (conlrrfai- 
sajiect Fr.) Tlie act of counterfeiting; for- 
gery (Spenser). 

COllNTERFlSSCRK, a surgical term, 
denoting a fissure or fracture, produced by a 
blow or fall, in a part of the bouv (siip(K)se the 
occipital bone) quite remote from, or even 
opposite to, that which hud been exposed to 
the mechanical violence. This accident may 
happen in many parts, but it occurs most fre- 
queiitlv ill tlie head, where, also, it is the 
most dangerous. 

(:OL'NTER-FOm^, in fortification, arc 
boijic3 of masonry built behind walls, from 
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distance to distance, and cemented with 
them, in order to strengthen tlicni, and les- 
sen the pressure of the earth behind them. 
There are commonly eighteen feet between 
the centre of one counterfort and tliat of the 
next. 

COUNTERFUGUE, in music, a fiigue in 
which the subjects move in contrary direc- 
tions. 

COUNTERGA'GE. s. (from counter and 
gage,) A method used to measure the joints, 
by transferring the breadth of a mortise to 
the place where the tenon is to be ( Chamhers), 

COUNTERGUA'RD. s. (from counter 
and fptard,) A small rampart with parapet 
and ditch {Military Did.). 

COUNTERLIGHT, s. (fmm counter and 
light.) A window or light op|)Osite to any 
thing (Chambers). 

To (JOUNTERMA'ND. v.a. {rout reman-’ 
der^ Fr.) 1. To order the contrary to what 
was ordered before ; to repeal a cointnaiid 
{South). 2. To contradict the orders of an- 
other ( Hold. ) 3 . To prohibit ( Harvey) . 

Counterma'nd. s, {contremandi Fr.) 
Repeal of a former order (Shakspeare^. 

To COUNTKRMA'Rf’H. «. {counur 
and march.) I'o inarch backward. 

(Countermarch, j?. i. Retrocession; 
march backward {Collier). 2, (Jhange of 
measures; alteration of conduct {Burnet). 

COUNTER-MARK, a second or third 
mark, put on any thing marked before. 

The word is applied, in rouiinercc, to the 
sei eral marks put on a hale of goods belonging 
to several merchants ; that it may not be open- 
ed but in the presence of them all, or llicir 
agenta. 

In goldsmiths' works, Scc.the counter-mark 
is the mark, or ininchion of the hall, or com- 
pany, to shew tne metal is standard, added to 
that of the artificer who made it. 

Counter-mark of a horse, is an arti- 
ficial cavity, which the jockeys make in the 
teeth of horses that have outgrown the natural 
mark ; to disguise their age, and make them ap- 
pear as if they were not above eight years old. 

Counter-mark of a medal, is a mtyk 
added to a medal, a long time after its being 
struck. 

COUNTER-MINE, in war, a subterrane- 
ous vault, running the whole length of a wall, 
three feel broad, and six deep, with several 
holes and m)ertures therein : contrived to pre- 
vent the effect of mines, in case the enemy 
should make any to blow up the wall. 

This kind of counter-mine, however, is 
now of little use. 

llie modern counter-mine is a well, or pit, 
and a gallery, sunk on purpose, till it' meet 
the enemy's mine, and prevent the effect ; it 
being first pretty well known whereabouts 
thatis. 

Countermine signifies also, 1. Means of 
opposition ; means of counteraction {Sidney). 
2. A stratagem by which any contrivance is 
defeated ( L Estrange) , 

7(9 Countermine, v. a. l. To dehre a 
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passage iulo an enemy’s mine. 2. To counter- 
work ; to defeat by secret measures {.Decay of 

COUNTERMOTION, s. {counter and 
motion,) Contrary motion {Digby), 

COlJNTJiRMU/RE. r. {eonlremure, Fr.) 
A wall built upbebind another wall {Knollts). 

COl^NTERNA'rUllAL. «. {counter and 
natural.) Contrary to nature {Ilurrey), 

COUNTERNOl'SK. s. {coauttr and 
noise.) A sound by which any other noise is 
overpowered ( Citlanty), 

COUNTERO'PENING. s. {counter and 
opening.) An aperture or vent on the con- 
trary side (iS/mr/j). 

CoUNTER-o HEXING, {coiitra apcrUira.) 
In surgery. An opening made in any part of 
an abscess oppo'-iie to one alrtady in ii. This 
is often done in order to afford a readior egress 
to tlie odlcctcil pus. 

COlJNl’KltPA^C’E. 5. {count ( pace.) 
Contrary ineasnre ; attempts in opposition to 
any bclieme {Sirifi). 

CU'UNTERPANli. s. {confrrpolnlf Fr.) 
A coverlet for a hed, or any thing else woven 
in .srpiares {iihakspvarc). 

(‘OUNTliUPA'llT. A’. (ro/n//rr 'ind part.) 
'i'lie correspondent part {L' list r finger. 

C'OUN’l'EllFI Ji'A. s. (from co/oi/er ami 
pl(a.) Jn law, a replication {Cuirell.) 

To COUNTERPLOT, n. a. {ronmer and 
plot.) To oppose oriLMiiachinaiion by another. 

CouNTt Ri*f.o T. A. An artifice opposed to 
an artifice {L* Jufrnnge). 

CO'UNTEUPOlN’r. A. A coterlet woven 
in Mpiafcj, 


was harmony in the preceding fifth must be 
continued on the fourth : thirds and fifths 
may follow one another as often as one has a 
mind. Now to dispose the concords, or the 
natural notes and their octaves, in any key in 
a simple counterpoint, observe, with regard to 
the* distinction into perfect or imperfect har- 
mony, this general rule : to the key, to the 
fouriii and tlie fifth, perfect harmony must be 
joined; to the second, third, and seventh, an 
imperfect h.irinoiiy is indispen.'^able ; to the 
sixth, either a periect or imperfect harmony ; 
but when the key is fiat, an imperfect har- 
mony given to the sixth. Figurative coun- 
terpoint is of two kinds : in one, discords are 
introduced occasionally, as passing notes, serv- 
ing only as iransiticns from concord to cun- 
cuixl : m ibc other, the discords have a con- 
siderable part lu the harmony, but must be 
brougiii in by jiuiicious preparation. See 

DhbCANT. 

To ( 'OUNTEHPO'ISE. «. u. (counter and 
pfisc.) 1. 'i\> counterbalance; to be equi- 
poiiderunt to; to act against with e<|ual 
weight (JJighn), Q. To produce u contrary 
action by an espial weight \ tJ tiki ns). 3. To 
act with equal power against any person or 
cause {Sptnsi r). 

('o'UNTHUPOiSE. A. 1. Eipiiponderancc ; 
equivalence of w’ci^ht (Boyle). 2. Tlie Mate 
of being pl:U*<'d in the opposite sealtMif the 
balance O’/z/Zo//). Kquipolloncc ; equiva- 
lence of power (B(fcnt). 

(’GUN rKRWykSGN. A. {counter mdpoi-. 
son.) Antidote {Ailuthnot). 

COUNTERFRK'r>SlUlK. s. {counter and 


(Counter POINT, in nsnsio. the art of 
disposing several parts or airs togeiher, in such 
a manner as to make «ui agiceaule whole or 
concert. Ingcnci'.d, every harmonious coni- 
positiou, that is, of man> parts, was called 
couulerpoirU. Its name was deduced fioiii 
therirciimstaucetb.it before non : of dilTcrcnl 
measure were in nu; the way of coinposiug 
was to set pricks or poinis one against the 
other, to denote the concords ; tin* length or 
measure of whieli points were sung accoidiiig 
to the quantity of the words or Syllabled which 
were applied to them : and beeaufo, in com- 
posing our descant, \vc set note against note, 
as they did point agatiii point, from thence it 
still retains the name of counterpoint. 

Counterpoint is divided into simple and 
figurative; simple counierpoiiiC, or tne har- 
mony of concords, consists of perfect as well 
as imperfect concords, and may therefore be 
denominated perfect or imperfect, according 
as the concords are whereof it is composed. 

For the rules of counterpoint, with regard to 
the succession of concords, it must be observ- 
ed* that, ns much as can be, the parts may 

E roceed by a contrary motion; that is, the 
ass may ascend where the treble descends, 
and vice versa. In a sharp key tlie bass de- 
scends gradually from the ufih to the fourth ; 
the last, in that case should never have its pro- 
per harmonv. applied to it : but the notes that 
^ VOL. 111. - 


premfre.) Opposite force; power acting in 
coiitrarv ‘directions ( HUickmore). 

COUN'i’J'llPRCVJ ECl’, $. {counter a nd p/ o- 
frl.) CoiiesiMindciU part of a sclicm*; (Siviff). 

Ci)UNTERPhO'VE. v. a, (connfrr 
and prove.) I'o take off a det,igii in hlack 
lead, or nd chalk, by passing it through the 
rolliug-presnvvith anoilu r piece of paper (C’/r.). 

To“COUN rERUG'l.. n. «. {counter and 
roll,) lo pri»ervc the power of delecting 
frauds, by a couiiter-accouut ; to coiitiol. 

COUNI’EKKOTMENT. a. (fnm counter^ 
tol.) A counter account ; controhnent ( Bac.). 

COUNTERSCARP, in fortification, impro- 
perly the exterior talus or slope of the ditch ; 
out it^s often taken for the covered way and 
the glacis. In this sense, we say, the enemy 
have lodged themselves on the counterscarp. 

Counterscarp (Angle of the), is that 
made by the two sides of the counteiycarp, 
meeting before the middle of the ciirtin. 

To COUNTERSPGN. «. a. {counter an4 
sign.) To sign an order or patent of a superi- 
our, in quality of secretary, to render it more 
authentick {Chambers), 
C0UNTER/1:EN0R, in. music, a term 
applied to the highc*it natural male voice. 

COUNTPnafpDE. A. {counter and tide.) 
Contrary tide ( Dry den), 

COUNTERTPME. a. (contretemps, Fr.) 
Defences opposition (Dryden). 
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COUNTERTU'RN. s, (counter and ///m.) 
The height and full growth of the play, which 
dc^ttroys expectation {Dry den). 

To COUNTERVA'IL. a. a. {contra and 
valcOf l^tin.) To be equivulcnt to ; to have 
equal force or value ; to act against with equal 
power {Hooker. IFUkins). 

CouNrERVA'iL. s. (from the verb.) 1. 
Equal weight) power or value sufficient to 
obviate any eflcct or objection. S. lliat 
which has equal weight or value with some- 
thing else {South). 

COUNTER VI'EW. s. {counter and mew.) 
1 . Opposition ; a posture in which two jier- 
sona front each other {Milton). 2. C^onlrast ; 
a position in w'hich dissimilar things illustrate 
each other {Swift). 

To COUNniiRWO'RK. v. a. {counter 
and work.) To counteract ; to hinder any 
elfcet by contrary operations {Pope). 

CO'lJN'rESS. s. {comitissa, Kit. comicssCy 
French.) 'Fhc lady of an earl or CDunt ( Dr.). 

CO'UNTING-ROUSK. {count and 
house,) %The room appropriated by traders to 
their books and accounts. See Com ft in G- 

HOUSE. 

CCFUNTLESS. a. (from count.) Inna** 
merablc ; without number {Dontic). 

COU'NTRY. {conlrce, Fr.) 1. A tract 
of land ; a region {Sprat t). 2. The parts of a 
region distant from cities or courts; rural 
parts {Spectator). 3. The place which any 
man inhabits {Shak.). 4. The place of one*s 
birth; the native soil {Spratt). 5. The inha- 
bitants of any region Shak.). 

Coo'ntry. tf. 1. Rustick; rural; vil- 
latick {iXorris). 2. Of an interest opjioslte to 
that of courts ; as, the country party {Locke). 

3. Peculiar to a region or |)coplc {Maccah,). 

4 . Rude; ignorant; untaught (i>r]f//c/i). 

CouNTHY-DAKCE, a lively pointed air, 

^Iculated for dancing. The country-dunce is 
said to be of English origin, though now 
transplanted into almost every country in Eu- 
jK>|)e. No rules have ever been laid down for 
the composition of a countiy-dance, nor is it, 
indeed, confined to any particular measure. 
See COKTRE-DANCE. 

Co^UNTRYMAN. s. (from country and 
man.) 1. One born in the same country 
{Locke). 2. A rustick ; one that inhabits the 
sural parts ; not a townsman^ {Graunt). 3. 
A farmer; a husbandman {L' Estrange), 
Country-waxes. See Wakes. 

COUNTY, In geography, originally signl- 
jied the territory of a count or carl, but now 
it is used in the same sense with shire ; the 
one word coming from the French, the other 
from the Saxon. In this view, a county is a 
circuit or portion of the realm, into fifty-two 
of which, the whole land, England and 
Wales, is divided for its better government, 
and the more easy administration of justice. 

County-corporate, is a title given to 
several cities, or ancient boroughs, on which 
the English monarchs have thought fit to be- 
•tovr extraordinary privileges; annexing U> 
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them a particular territory, land, or jurisdici* 
tioii ; and making them counties of them- 
selves, to be governed by their own sherifla 
and magistrates. 

County-court, in English law, a court 
incident to the jurisdiction of the sheriff. It 
is not a court of record, but may hold pleas of 
debt or damages under the value of 40s. Over 
some of which causes these inferior courts have 
by the express words of the statute of Glou- 
cester, a jurisdiction totally exclusive of the 
king's superior courts. 

Tlie freeholders of the eounty are the real 
judges in this court, and the sheriff is the mi- 
nisterial ofliccr. The great conflux of free- 
holders, whieh arc sup]>oscd ahvaya to attend 
at the county-court, is the reason why all acts 
of });irliaineut at the end of every session were 
wont to be there published hy the sherifl' ; why 
all outlawries of absconding offenders are 
there proclaimed ; and why all popular elec- 
tion^ which the freeholders are to make, as 
formerly of sheriffs and conservators of the 
iicace, and still of coroners, verderers, and 
Knights of the shire, must ever be made ii\ 
pletio coiiiitatu, or in full county-court. By 
the statute 2 Edward VI. c. 2o. no county- 
court shall be adjourned longer than for on^ 
month, consisting of twenty-eight days. 

Counties palatine. Of the ’fifty-two 
counties, there are three of special note, 
which are therefore termed counties palatine, 
as Lancaster, Chester, and Darham. The 
two latter arc sucli by prescription, or imme- 
morial custom, at least as old as the Norman, 
conquest ; the former was created by Ivdward 
III. in fdvuur of Ilcnty Plaiitagenet, first carl 
and duke of Lancaster. Pembroke also, and 
Hexham, were anciently counties palatine ; 
which last belonged to the archbishop of 
York, and was stripped of its privilege in the 
reign of queen Elizabeth, and reduced to be a 
part of the county of Northumberland ; the 
former was abolished in 27 lien. VIll. the 
latter in 14 Eliz. 

*^rhe chief governors of these counties pala- 
liiij?, heretofore, by a special charter from the 
king, sent out all writs in their own names ; 
and touching justice, did all things as abso- 
lutely as the kin^ himself in other counties, 
only acknowledging him their superior and 
governor : whence palatine, a pafatio, because 
the owners of them had jura regalia as fully 
as the king hath in his palace. These privi- 
leges were probably granted to them, because 
they bordered on enemies countries, viz. Wales 
ancf Scotland. But in Henry the Eighth's 
time,- the saiil power was much abrid^;« 
though still all writs are witnessed in their 
names, and all forfeitures for treason by the 
common law accrue to them. The Isle of 
Ely has been sometimes reckoned among the: 
counties palatine, though it is properly only a 
r^l franchise ; the bishop having, by grant 
ofkingHenryl. jura regalia within the Isla 
of Ely, whereby he exercises a jurisdictioie 
over all causes, oriminal and civil. 
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There is a court of chancery in the counties 
palatine of Lancaster and Durham^ over 
which there are chancellors. 

CouNTY-nATE. By the 12th Geo. II. 
c. 29. the justices at their general or quarter 
sessions, or the greater part of them (and by 
13 Geo. 1[. c. 18. justices of liberties and 
franchises not subject to county-commission- 
ers), shall have power to make one general 
county-rate, to answer all former distinct 
rates, which shall be assefssed on every pa- 
rish, &c. and collected and paid by the high 
constables of hundreds to treasurers ap[)oint- 
ed by the justices, which money sluill be 
deemed the public stock, &c. j but appeal 
lies by the churchwardens aifl overseers 
against the rale of any particular parish, (22 
Geo. III. c. 17.) Thisrateis, 

For the repairing of bridges and highways 
thereto adjoining, and salaries for the survey- 
ors of bridges ; for building and repairing 
county -gaols; for repairing shire-hails; for 
the salary of the master of the house of cor- 
rection, and relieving the weak and sick in 
his custody ; for the relief of the prisoners in 
the king's bench and marshuiscH prison^, and 
of poor hospitals in the county, and of those 
who shall sustain losses by fire, water, the 
sea, or other casualties, and other charitable 
purposes for the relief of the poor, as tlie jus- 
tices in sessions shall think fit ; for the relief 
of the prisoners in the countv-pol ; for the 
preservation of the health of ilie prisoners, 
&c. 6:c. 

COVORDEN, a town of the United Pro- 
vinces, in Overysscl, with a fortress in the 
iiiarahcs, strong both by nature ami art. It is 
thirty-five miles N.E. of Deventer. Lou. (). 

h. Lat. 50. 42 N. 

COUP, (Fr.) a touch or stroke. In music, 
coup de lan^ue, W'iih fiute-players, is the ac- 
cent given to notes by the ti|/ of ilie tongue, 
instead of slurring them inarticulutelv. 

Coup-DE-MAIN, in iiiilitaiy aflairs, im- 
plies a desperate resolution in all small expe- 
ditions of surprise, &c. The fivourahli* side 
of the proposed action must ever be \ icwcd ; 
for if what may happen, arrive, or fall out, is 
chiefly thought upon, it will at the very best 
not only greatly discourage, but in general 
it will produce a total failure. Tlie very name 
of an exjicdition implies risk, hazard, precari- 
ous warlarc, and a critical but dcs|}erate ope- 
ration or coup-dc-muin. 

CoUP-o'cEiL, in a military sense, signifies 
that fortunate aptitude of eye in a general or 
other oiRcer, by which he is enabled at one 
glance on the map to see the weak parts of 
an enemy’s country, or to discern the strong 
ones of his own. By possessing a ready coup- 
d’lsil, a general may surmount the greatest 
difficulties, particularly in oflensive o|)cratrons. 
On a small scale this faculty is of the greatest 
utility. Actions have been recovered by a 
'sudden conception of different ojicnings uiion 
the enemy, which could only be ascertained 
by a quick and ready eye, during tbe rapid 
'jtoovemettta of opposing armies. 
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COUPAR, or Co u p E R , the county-town 
of Fife, in Scotland. Lat.Sd. 18 N. Lon. 
2. 54 

COUPED, coups, in heraldry, is used to. 
express the head or any limb of an animal 
cut oft' from the trunk smooth ; distinguishing 
it from that which is called erased, that is, 
forcibly torn off, and therefore is ragg^l and 
uneven. 

CouPED is also used to signify such crosses, 
bars, l)en(Js, chevrons, &c. as do nut touch 
the sides of the escutcheon, but are, as it were, 
cut ofl* from them. 

COUPE^E, a motion in dancing, wherein 
one leg is a little bent and suspended from the 
ground, while with the other a motion is 
made forwards. 

CO'UPLE. [conpte, French.) 1. A 
chain or tic that holds dugs togetiicr {Shah.)» 
2- Two ; a brace {Loche). 3. A male and 
his female {Bentley), 

ToCo'uple. V, a. {copula, Latin.) 1. To 
chain together (5/^aX‘^prarr). 2. To join one 
another {South). 3. To marry; to wed {Sid^ 
ney). 

To Co'uPLE. V, n. To join in embraces 
{Bacon), 

Couple-beggar, s. {couple and begga}\) 
One that makes it his bii'iincss to marry oeg* 
gars to each other {Swijt) . 

CouPLE-CLoss, in heraldry, the fourth 
part of a chevron, never borne but in pairs, 
except there is a chevron between them. 

CO'UPLET, a disision of a hymn, ode, 
song, or the Hire, t herein an equal number, 
or cqn.'il measure, of verses, is found in each 
part. Tlic word is French, formed from the 
Latin copula. In odes, these divi<;ions arc 
more ordinarily called strophes. By an abuse, 
couplet is bOiuctimes used to signify a couple 
of vcr:>cs. 

COUPLING-BOX, among mill-wrights, 
is a contrivance very frequently used in large 
mills, by incrins of which two parts of any 
shaft (intended 10 convey a rotatory motion 
from one part of a mill to another) may be 
•quickly disunited nr connected, in order to 
stop or to put ill motion any particular ma- 
chine worked by that sliafl, 

COUFIJRF.,* in fortification, arc passages 
sometimes cut through the glacis, of about 
twelve or fifteen feet broad, in the re-entering 
angle of the covert- way, to fiicilitate the sal- 
lies of the besieged. They are sometimes 
made through the lower curtin, to let boats 
into a little haven built on the rcntraiit angle 
of the counterscarp of the outworks. 

(COURAGE, s, is often defined as synony- 
mous with bravery; but this, where there are 
not wisdom and virtue to leuipcr it, is a lawless 
quality. It is the |)ropcrty of this courage, 
that it acipiits itself (lonourably in the view of 
the public, but fails a man when there are 110 
such props to 8iipi>ori. it. He who appears iitt- 
appalied'iu the field of battle, and pcrh.ips 
would do the same on a scaffold, trembles 
when death approaches him on a sick bed ; 
agreeably to the language of the poet; 
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** Who combats bravely, is not therefore 
brave ; 

But (Irnids a cleath-bed as the meanest 
slave.” 

True courage, says Mr. Grove, is such a 
firmness and rcsolvcunessof soul, inspired by a 
sense of what is just and honourable, as 
amidst all the dangers and evils to which hu- 
man life is incident, enables a man steadily to 
ursue the dictates of conscience and prudence, 
n this definition is contained the seat of this 
virtue, the object, and the measure of it. The 
seat of this virtue is the rational soul j from 
whence it follows, that brawny limbs, a firm 
constitution, and fermented blood, arc not 
tl e things which make up a hero. I'he ob- 
jects of courage arc the evils of life ; whereof 
some are unavoidable, as earthquakes, inuu- 
datioiis, sickness, Are, and the like : others 
are avoidable, but not without quitting our 
honesty ; such are all the difliculties and dan- 
gers which may hap])cn to attend the fidthinl 
discharge of our duty, and all the inconveni- 
ences which we jufler for our adherence to 
truth. The rule or nieahure of courage is a 
conscientious nrndcncc, which cuts otf the 
soldier who figlus merely (or pay or f.nne, the 
man of false honour who gUcs or accepis the 
challenge, and the bclf-nnnderor, from any 
claim to this \irine. 'fhe truly courageous 
fUim does e\erv thing for the sake of something 
truly honourable; and for the obtaining of 
this end, prudence advises to pro])er means. 
This courage docs not exclude all fear, but 
the fear which areoiupames it respects not 
persons so much as things : not to fear infa- 
my, as Ari.stotle observes, is a sign, not of 
courage, but of impudence ; not to fear God 
is a sign of imniciv. 

C OLTlA'GKOfJS. a. (from caitrnt^c.) 
Brave; daring; Ixdd ; adventurous (/f/woi). 

COlJRA'fiKOUSLY. acf. Bravely; stout- 
ly; boldly (/iflfco;/). 

COrifA'GKOLTSNKSS.j. Bravery; bold- 
liesh; spirit; courage (iVA/ccrtZ’ctv)- 

COU'KANT, a Frencli term synoiiynioua 
with current, i, c. running. 

(’our ANT, a dance. See Corant. 

(.!Ol3RAl*, the modern name for a dis- 
temper very eoiiimnii in Java and other puits 
of tlic East indies. It is a sort of herpes or 
itch on the arm-pits, groins, breast, anil hice; 
the itching is almost perpetual; and the 
scratching is followed by great pain and a 
discharge of matter, which makes the linen 
stick so to the skin, as not easily to be sepa- 
rated without tearing off the crust. Coiirap 
is a general name tor any sort of itch ; but 
this distemper is thus called by way. of emi- 
nence. It IS so coutaglotis that few escape it. 
For the cuk, gentle and repeated purging is 
and externally, the ointincut of nitrated 
quicksilver. 

To COURB. V, «. {courier, Fr.) To bend j 
to bow* : not in use {Sfiakspeare)\ 
COURBARIL, ill botany. See Hymb- 
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COURIER, or Currier (from the Fr. 
courir, to run,) a messt^iiger sent post or 
express, to carry dispatches. Antiquity, too, 
had its couriers. We meet with two kinds : 
1. Those who ran on fool, called by tho 
Greeks hemtrodromi, q. d. couriers of a 
day. Pliny, Corn. Nc)X)s, and Caesar, men- 
tion some of these who would run twenty, 
thirty, thirty-six, and in the circus even forty 
leagues per day. S. Riding couriers, cursores 
equilantes, wfio changed horses as the modern 
couriers do. Xenophon attributes the first 
couriers to ('yriis. Herodotus says, they were 
very common among the Persians, and that 
there was nothing in the world more swift 
than thes« kind of messengers. ** That 
rince (says Xenophon) cxaniiiierl how fur a 
orse would go in a day, and huilt stables, at 
such distances from each other, where he 
lodged horses, and prrr'ons to take care of 
them : and at each place kept a person a1- 
wrays ready lo take the packet, mount a fresh 
horse, and forward it to the next stage ; and 
thus quite tiiroLigh bis empire.'* But it does 
not appear, llial either the (Wrecks or Romans 
had any regular fixed couriers till tlic tune of 
Augustus ; under that prince they travelled in 
cars; though it appears from Socrates they 
afterwards went on liorsehuck. l.'nclcr the 
western empire they were called rinlou ^ ; 
and under that of Constantinople, cunorvn ; 
whence the modern name. See Post. 

<>3URir/R, in ornithology. Sec Cor- 

IlIRA. 

CGl'HLAN, in ornithology. See Arde a . 

(’OURLANl), a territory and duchy of 
Livonia, in Poland, but at tiic division (vf 
177-> was annexed to Russia. It i.s boundcil 
oil the N. by the river Dwina, on the E. by 
I«iihuaiiia, on theS. by Sainojitia, and on the 
W. hy theBuhie Sea, being about 130 miles 
long, and 30 broad. Its principal town U 
Mittau, wliOhC inhabitants are Protestants. 

C’OL'HSE. .V. {course, Eicneh.) 1. Race; 
career {CuirUy). 2. Passage from place to 
jdace {Denham). 3. Till ; act of running iu 
the lists {Sidney). 4. Cimund on wliich a 
race is run. 5. Tract or line in which a ship 
sails, nr any motion is performed. (>. Sail ; 
means by which the course is performed 
{liuMgh). 7. Progress from one gradation to 
another; prorcs.s {Shahpeurt). 8. Order of 
succession {Curinlhians). J). Stated and or- 
derly method {Shakspeare). 10. Scries of 
successive and methodical proceilure {fVise* 
man). 1 1. The elements of an art exhibited 
and explained, in a methodical series (C//aiMp 
Ir/.v). 12. Conduct; manner of proceeding 

{Knolles). 13. Meth^of life ; train of actions 
{Prior). 14. Natural bent; uncontrolled wiU 
{Temple), 15. Catamenia {Harvey). J6. 
Orderly structure {James). 17- A continued 
range of stones, level, or of the .same height 
{Harris). 18. Series of consequences (fiarth). 
ip. Naiinbcr of dishes set on at once upon the 
table {Swift). 20. Regularity; settled rule. 
81. Enipty form {L'Esirange). 

Course of tlinths, is the continuity qt 
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a plinth of stone or plasu^r in the f.icc of a 
lAiilcliiig ; to mark the beparution of the stories. 

Course, in navigation, the |)oint of the 
compass, or horizon, which a ship steers on ; 
or the angle which the rluiinb line on which 
it sails makes with the mericiian \ being sonic- 
limes reckoned in degrees, and s<uiietiiiies in 
points of the compass. 

When a ship sails either due north or south, 
she sails on a meridian, makes no depart u re, 
and her distance and diU'ereiice of latitude arc 
the same. 

When she. sails due east or west, licr course 
makes right angles with the mendian, and 
she sails cither ujxin the cijnatnr or a p-irallcl 
to it ; ill which case she makes no ditfcreiice 
of latitude, but her distance uiur departure arc 
the same. 

But wiien the ship sails between the c-ardi- 
ftdl points, on a course making always the 
same oblique angle with the ni- ridiaus, her 
path is then tlv‘ loxodromic cuive, being a 
spiral cutting all the m.'ridi.ins in the same 
angle, and icrmiiiating in the pole. 

jToCouusfc. V- ti. (from the noun). 1. 
To liiiiir; to inn'Mie [s/nthspearc), 2. To 
pursue wit!, dog- that hunt in \icw. 3. To 
pui. *u vpecii j to force to run (Maif). 

* 0 ("ou'-sE. V. n. To run j to" rove about 
(N. , 'Apc/itr). 

(’(.ItiiSKR. 5, (fot/r.v/rr, French.) 1. A 
swift liois..' ; a war liorse {Pope). 2. One who 
pur lies tin* ‘port of coursing lures {Ilunmn). 

COliHSKS, a name I*}' which the principal 
suieol iuiiiip aiv ili'iili.uiuislicd, liz. the main- 
s«lil, t'le (o.c-sail, and liie mi/cn ; the niizeii- 
stay-sail ami fore- sail are also soineiimea com- 
pieliended in this denomination; as arc the 
main-stuv ^^lils of all brig.'t and sciiooncrs. See 
Saii.. ■ 

('OUIISIXG. The ’pursuit of ^amewith 
grey*iionnds ; an amiiseinein treated of by 
Arrian, >o long ago as : he middle of foe second 
century of the (’ilri^tiall a'r:i. 

** l:i our eouiitry,” oh.ervcs ^Ir. Daniel, 
“ during lilt reign <.f king John, greyhounds 
were frequenily leccived by him as jjayment in 
lieu of money, for the icncwal of grants, fines, 
and forfeit LI ICS, belonging to the crown. The 
following extracts prove this inonarrii to 
ha\e been exceed! ivJv partial to this kind of 
dogs. A fine paid A. 1). 1203, ment’ons five 
liumlred marks, Icii horses, and ten leashes 
of greyhounds. Another, in 1210, one swift 
running liorse, and six greyhounds, 

“ In the days of Elizabeth, when she was 
not disposed herself to hunt, she was so sta- 
tioned as to sec the conrsing of deer with grey- 
hounds. At Cowdrey, in Sussex, the seal of 
lord Montecute (now- lady Montague’s), 
A. D. one day after dinner, the queen 
saw from a turret, ‘ sixteen bucks, all having 
fayre lawe, pulled down with greyhounds in a 
launde, or lawn.’ ” 

Coursing was formerly extended to the deer, 
the fox, and the hare ; and much ceremony 
.was observed in park and paddock-coursing 
with the first of these three^ even in the royal 
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presence. It is, however, now principally 
confined id the hare, except in the season fdr 
fawn-killing ; and even for the hare it is not in 
universal practice, although some counties are 
still much attaclit d to the sport. 

^'hc laws of coursing were arranged in the 
reign of queen Elizabeth, by the duke of Nor- 
folk, and were sanctioned by the acqL.iesei<ce 
of the nobility, gentry, and sporting world, 
who then followed the diversion ; and arc still 
appealed to as forming a criterion for the de- 
cision of bets ill tlie present day. The pciaoii 
ori;i;‘in;illy appointed to let loose the giey- 
hou di, • dciioininutcil feutircr, wms to re- 
ceive into his slips (or thongs) those matched 
to run against each other, as soon as he came 
into the field ; and then to follow the liaic- 
(inder, or him who was to sLait the hare, un- 
til he came to the form; and no horse or foot- 
men were to go before, or on either side, but 
direc'tly behind, for the space of about forty 
yards. 

Lains.-^A hare not lobe coursed with nioro 
than a brace of greyhounds. 'I'hc hare-finder 
to give the hare three snho's ! before he put 
her from her form ; to give notice to the dogs, 
that they may attend her starling. The hare 
to have twelve score yards lav/ before the dogs 
w’cre loosed, unless the small distance from 
cover would not admit it without danger of 
itumediately losing her. The (log that gave the 
first turn during the course, if there were nei« 
ther cole, slip, nor w rench, won. A cote served 
for two liinis, and two trippings or jerkins for 
a cote: if the hare did not turn qmic about, 
she only wrenched, and two wrenches stand 
fora turn. If there w'ere no cotes given be- 
tween a brace of greyhounds, but that one of 
them served the oilier at turning, then he 
that gave the hare most turns, won ; and if 
one gave as many turns as the other, then he 
that bore the hare, won. If one dog gave the 
first turn, and the other bore the lian, he that 
bore the hare, won. A go-by, or bearing the 
hare, was cnuivalciit to two lurii.s. If iieitbet 
dog tinned the liare, lie that led last to the 
covert, won. If one dog turned the hare, 
served himself, and turned her again, it was 
as imieh as a note ; for a cotc was e'tlecriied 
two turns. If all the course were eciual, the 
dog that bore the bare, won ; if the nare was 
not borne, the course was adjudged dead. If 
a dog fell in a course, and yet performed his 
part, he might challenge live advantage of a 
turn mi>rc than he gave. If a dog turned the 
hare, scrverl himself, and gave uivers cotes, 
and yet in the end stood still in the field, the 
other do^, if he ran home to the cover, aU 
thon;;h ne gave no turn, was adjudged the 
winner. If by accident a dog was rode over 
in his course, the course was void ; and he 
that did the mischief was to make reparation 
for the damage. If a dog gave the nrst and 
last turn, and there was no other advantage 
between them, he that gave the odd turn, 
won. He that came in first at the death, 
took up the hare, saved her from being torn, 
cherished the dogs» and cleansed their mouthy 
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from the wool, was adjudged to have the hare 
for his trouble. Those who w'ere appoint^ 
judges of the course, were to give their deci- 
sion before they departed out of the held. 

COURT, an apf^ndage to a house, or habi- 
tation ; consisting of a piece of ground inclosed 
with walls, but open upwards. 

The word is formed from the French cour, 
and that from the Latin cohors : whence also 
coriis and curtis are eocnetiincs used for the 
same. In the laws of the Germans there is 
one article, De eo qui in curtc regis furtum 
eummuerit ; and another, De eo qui in curie 
duds Aominem oedderit. Others derive court 
from the Gaulish con*, formed of cohors, and 
cohors from See Cohort. 

Court is also used for the palace or place 
where a king or sovereign prince resides. 

Court, in a law sense, is defined to be a 
place wherein justice is judicially administered. 
iViid as, by our excellent constitution, the sole 
executive power of the laws is vested in the 
person of the king, it will follow, that all 
courts of justice, which are the medium by 
which he administers the laws, are derived 
from the power of the crown. For whether 
created by act of parliament or letters patent, 
or subsisting by prescription (the only methods 
by which any court of judicature can exist), 
the king's consent in the two former is ex- 
resslv, and in the latter impliedly, given, 
n all these courts the king is supposed, in 
contemplation of law, to be always pre ent ; 
but as that is in fact impossible, he is there 
represented by his judges, whose power is only 
an emanation of the royal prerogative. 

For the more speedy, universal, and im- 
partial administration of justice between sub- 
ject and subject, the law hath appointed a pro- 
digious variety of courts, some with a more 
limited, others with a more extensive jiiris- 
cliclion ; some constituted to inquire only, 
others to hear and determine ; some to deter- 
mine in the first instance, others upon a])peal 
And byway of review. (See Law, and ihe 
respective articles.) One distinction may be 
here mentioned, that runs throughout them 
all ; viz. that some of them are courts of re- 
cord, others not of record. A court of record 
is that where the acts and judicial proceedings 
are enrolled in parchment for a perpetual me- 
morial and testimony : which rolls are called 
the records of the courts, and are of such high 
and supereminent authority, that their truth is 
not to be called in question. For it is a 
settled rule and maxim, that nothing shall be 
averred against a record, nor shall any plea, 
or oven proof, be admitted to the contrary. 
And if the existence of a record be denied, it 
shall be tri^ by nothing but itself; that is, 
upon . bare inspection wnether there be any 
such record or no; else there would be no 
end of disputes. But if there apiiear any 
mistake of tne clerk in making upsuen record, 
ihe court will direct him to amend it. AH 
couru of record are the king's courts, in right 
of his crown and royal dignity, and therefore 
HO other court hath any authority to fine or 
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imprison ; so that the very erection of a new 
jurisdiction with |x>wer of fine or imprison- 
ment, makes it instantly a court of record.— 
A court not of record is the court of a private 
man ; whom the law will not intrust with 
any discretionary power over the fortune or 
liberty of his fellow-subjects. Such arc the 
courts-bnron incident to every manor, and 
other inferior jurisdictions : where the proceed- 
ings are not enrolled or recorrled ; but as well 
their existence as the truth of the matters there- 
in contained shall, if disputed, be tried and 
determined by a jury« Tnesc courts can hold 
uo plea of matters cognizable by the common 
law, unless under the value of 40s. nor of auy 
forcible injury whatsoever, not having any 
process to arrest the person of the defendant. 

In every court there must be at least three 
constituent parts, the actor, or plainlifi', who 
complains of an injury done ; the reus, or dq^ 
fisndant, who is called upon to make sutis- 
ihetion for it; and the judex, or judicial 
power, which is to examine the truth of the 
fact, to determine the law arising upon that 
fact, and, if any injury appears to have been 
done, to ascertain, and by its olficers to apply 
the remedy. It is also usual in the superior 
courts to have attorneys, and advocates or 
counsel, as assistants. See Attorney and 
Counsel. 

Court-baron, in English law, a court 
incident to every manor in the kingdom, to be 
holden by the steward within the said manor. 
This court-baron is of two natures : the one 
is a customary court, appertaining entirely to 
the copyholders, in which their estates are 
transferred by surrender and ndniittaiice, and 
other matters transacted relative to their 
tenures only. The other is a court of com- 
mon law, and it is the court of the barons, by 
which name the freeholders wore sometimes 
anciently called : for that it is held before 
the freeholders, who owe suit and service to 
the manor, the steward being rather the 
registrar than the judge, 'fhese courts, though 
ill their nature distinct, arc equally confound- 
ed together. The court w'e arc now consider- 
ing, viz. the freeholders court, was comfxised 
of the lord’s tenants, who were the pares of 
each other, and were bound by their fcodal 
tenure to assist their lord in the dispensation 
of domestic justice. This was formerly held 
every three weeks; and its most im[^rtant 
busine.ss is to determine, by writ of ri^it, a)l 
controversies relating to the right of lands with- 
in |hc manor. It may also hold plea of any 
personal actions, of debt, trespass on the case, 
or the like, where the debt or damages do not 
amount to 40r. or three marks, \vhich is the 
same sum that bounded the jurisdiction of the 
ancient Gothic courts, in their lowest instance, 
or fierding courts, so called because four were 
instituted within every superior district or 
iiundred. But the proceedings on a writ of 
light may be removed into the county-court 
by a precept from the sheriff called a toft, quia 
tollit atque exituit, causam e curia l^onuin. 
And Uie proceeding? in all other actions may 
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)»e remcw'cd into the sii))enor courts by the 
king's writ of pone, or accedas ad curiam, 
according to the nature of the suit. After 
judgment given, a writ also cf false judgment 
lies to the courts at Westminster to re-hcar 
and review the cause, and not a writ of error ; 
for this is not a court of record : and therefore, 
ill some of these writs of removal, the first 
direction given is to cause the plaint tu be rc* 
corded, rcrordari facias Irxjuclam. 

Court-martial, a court appointed for 
the punishing ofienccs in officers, soldiers, and 
sailors, the powers of which are rcgolated by 
the mutiny-bill. For other courts, see Ad- 
miralty, Arches, Bench, (’ounty. 
Common-pleas, Chancery, Ecclesi- 
astical, Duchy, &c. &c. 

Court, denotes also further; 1. A smalt 
o])Ciiing enclosed with houses, and paved with 
broad stones. 2. Persons wlm coiii|)Osc the 
retinue of a prince (Touplc). 3. Persons who 
are assembled for the administration of justice. 
4. Any jurisdiction, iiiilitary, civil, or eccle- 
siastical {Spec.). 5. 'rhe art of pleasing ; the 
art of insinuation ; civility; flattery {Locke), 
To Court, v, a. (from the noiin). 1. To 
woo; to solicit a woman {Hen Jonaon). Q. 
To solicit; to seek {LocU'). 3. To Batter; 
to endeavour to please. 

Court-chaplain, s. One who attends 
the king to celebrate the holy oBjccs {Stvift)^ 
Coukt-day. s. Day on which jubticc is 
solemnly administered {Arbuthnot), 
(/OURt-dresskr. a, A flatterer (A«eXr). 
Court-favour, i. Favours or benefits 
bestowed by princes {L* Estrange), 
Court-hand, s The hand or imaniipr of 
writing used injudicial proemliugs {Skaks.). 

Court-lady, s, A lady conversant or 
cm|)loyed in court UmcIc). 

CO'UUTl"X)US. (?. {(onrfois, Fr.) Elegant 
of manners; well bred {Sou/h), 
CCyURTEOUSLY. ad, llcspecifully j 
civilly ; coinjdaisantlv ( (lalamf). 

C(VlI U'I'EOUSN KSS. s, (from courteous,) 
(!)ivilitv ; complaisance. 

(XyURThSAN. (’o'urtezan. s, {cor/i- 
Sana, low Latin.) A woman of tlie town ; 
a prostitute ; a struinnet. * 

Lais, the fuinoiis Theban courtesan, stands 
on record for requiring no less than 10,000 
crowns for a single niglif s cohabitation. How 
diflerentis the reward of the iniquity of many 
thousands of modern prostitutes, who 

«-.walk abroad, a nuisance where they 
And snatch from infamij the bread ofv/OK& 

CO'URTESY. s, {courioisic, French.) 1. 
l^legancc of manners ; civility ; complaisance 
{Clarendon), 2. An act of civility or respect 
(Bacon), 3, The reverence made by women 
(Dry den), 4. A tenure, not of right, but liy 
the mvour of others ; as, to hold upon courtesy. 
b. Courtesy qf England, A tenure by 
which, if a man marry an inheritrix, that is, 
a woman seised of laud, and getteth a child of 
her that comes alive into the world, though 
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both the child and his wife die forthwith, yet 
shall he keep the land during his life (Cou/cti), 

2 o Co/urtesy. V, n, (from the noun.) 1. 
To perform an act of reverence (Shakspeare), 
S. To make a reverence in the man tier of 
ladies (Brior), 

COL^RTIER. s. (from court,) 1. One 
that irequants or attends the courts of princes 
(Dry den), 2. One that courts or solicits the 
favour of another {Suckling):, 

COTJRTLIKE. o. (cowr^ aniWiAc.) Ele- 
gant ; polite {Camden), 

CO'UR'rLlNESS. s, (from courtly,) Ele- 
gance of manners ; complaisance ; civility 

_ C^^'RTLING. s, (from court,) A cour- 
tier ; a retainer to a court {Ben Jonson), 

CCyURTLY. «. (from court,) Relating or 
retaining to the court; elegant; soft; flatter* 
iiig {Pope), 

Co’^urtly. ad. In the manner of courts i 
elfgantly. 

COURTRAY, a town of tlie Nether- 
lands, on the river Lis. Lat. 50. 50 N. Lon. 
3. 6 E. 

CO'LJRTSIIIP. t, (from court,) 1. Tlie 
act of soliciting favour {Swift). 2. The soli- 
citation of a woman to marriage (Addison). 
3. Civility ; elegance of manners (Donne). 

COl^SIN, a term of relation between the 
children of brothers and sisters, who in tlie 
first generation arc called cousin-gernians, in 
the second generation second cousiiis, &c. If 
sprung from the relations of the father's side, 
they are denominated paternal cousins ; if on 
the mother's, maternal. The word is ordi- 
narily derived from consanguineus ] though 
Menage takes it from congenius, or congeneits, 
q. d. car eodem generc. 

Cousin, is also a title given by the king to 
a nobleman, particularly to one oi those of the 
council. 

COUSU, in heraldry, signifies a piece of 
another colour or metal placed in theordinaiy, 
ns if it were sewed on, as the word imports. 
This is generally of colour upon colour, or 
metal u)K>ii incial, contrary to the general rule 
of heraldry. 

COUSSINET, cushion, in architecture, 
the stone that crowns a piedroit, or pier ; or 
that lies immediately over tlie capital of the 
iinpoFt. 

COUTANCES, a seaport of France, in 
the department of the Channel, and late pro- 
vince of Normandy. This town was anciently 
called Constantin, or Cosedia. It now has r 
magnificent cathedral. Lat. 40. 3 N. Lon. 
1. 23 E. 

COUTIIUTLAUGH. (from the Saxon 
cout/h knowing, and utlaugk, outlaw.) He 
that wittingly receives a man outlawed, and 
cherishes or conceals him : for which offence 
he was in ancient times subject to the same 
punishment with the outkiw himself. 

COUVRE-FEU, SeeCuRPEU. 

COW. s. (In the plural anciently ATfie, or 
keen, now commonly cows^, cu, Sax. koe^ 
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Dutch.) The female of the bull. See Bo- 

NASUS. 

• Cow AND Calp, rocks of Ireland, in the 
Dimdruin Bay, near the south-east coast of 
4he county of Down: four miles W. St. 
John's Point. 

Cow, orCowMULL, a river of Hindoostan, 
which runs into the Sind, thirty miles l)elow 
Attock. 

To Cow. «. a. (from coward.) To depress 
with fear {Howell). 

Cow-bank, in botany. SeeCicuTA. 

Cow-herd. s. (row and hjyib, Sax. a 
kcq»er.) One w'hoseocnijjation is to tend cows. 

Cow-HOUSR. s. (row and lioitse.) The 
house in which kine arc kept (Morfimer). 

C0W>ITCH,0rC0UHAG£.SecD0LlCH0S. 

Cow-KEEPiNG, the practice of keeping 
cows. 

Tlie cows kept in the neigh iMiiivhood of Lon- 
don, in supply the metropolis with milk, an; 
in Middlesex about 7C?()0 j in Surrey, 619 ; in 
Kcnt,()8l ; in all 8.0<jb. 

Cow-LKKC!i. ,v. (row and leech.) One w'ho 
professes 10 cure distempe red cow's. 

To (^)W' i.EFCH. V. n. To profcbs to cure 
cows (Alorthnvi). 

('ow PARSLEY. See Chcerophyllum. 

Cow-PARSNEP. Sec Her ACLJUM. 

Co w' *s L u N c.w o R r . See V k k b a s c u m . 

Cow-WEhD. Sec Chcekophy i i dm. 

Cow-W'H EAT. See M K L A M P Y R U iM . 

COWARD (William), an Tngll*'li phvM- 
cian, born at Winchester about Kj:*?. lie 
took his degrees at Oxford, and then settled in 
London as a nliyfieian. In I7OI* lu piiutid a 
Ijook entitled Second Hl'hnuohtson the Hjiman 
Soul, in »vhich he denied irs immaterialitv. 
This work was attacked by several wTiter?, and 
defended bv the anihor. The h use of com- 
mons interfered in the dispute, and ordered the 
doctor’s books to be burned by the rorniiion 
hangman. In 1706 he published a treatise on 
vision, under the title of Ophihalmiatria. He 
died about 1725. 

Co'w AR n. s. (cotiard, French.) A poltroon ; 
a 'wretch whose predoniinaut passion is fear 
(South'). 

CCyWATlDICE. (from cov-flrr/.) Tear; 
habitual timiditv ; *want of courage (lingers). 

cowardliness, s. (froiii cowardly.) 
Tiniidilv ; cow'ardice. 

COWARDLY, a. (from coward.) I. Fear- 
ful; timorous; pndllanimous {Baron). 2. 
Mean; befitting a coward {Shahpeare). 

Co'wARDLV. ad. In the manner of a 
coward; irieanlv; \\\e\y (Knolles). 

COW BRIDGE, a town of South Wales, 
ill the county of Glamorgan, with a weekly 
market on Tuesdays, ^rhe Lister quarter 
sessions for the county are held here. Lat. 
51. 28 N: Lon.3.rJ3 AV. 

COWELL (John), an English civilian, 
born in Devonshire about 1554, and brought 
up at Cambridge, of which university he was 
apjMiinted king's professor of civil law, and 
master of Trinity hall. In 1607 he published 
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his Interpreter, or an Explanation of Lawr 
Terms. This book has been several times re- 
printed; but the house of comoious took 
offence at some pnssagc.M in it, and ordered the 
book to be publicly burnt. He died in 161 1. 
Dr. Cowell also wrote Institutes of the Laws 
of England, 1 605 (ff 'aikins). 

To ayWER. v. «. (cwrrain, Welsh.) To 
sink by bending the knees ; to stoop; to shrink 
(J/?7/on. Drydcn.) 

COWES, a town and harbour on the N. 
E. coast of the Isle of Wight. It is a place of 
good trade: and lies nine milts from Porls- 
moiith, and ten from Southampton. Lut. 
50. 40 N. 1.011. 1. 1.5 W. 

CO'WISII. a. (from to covj.) Timorous 5 
fearful : not in use (Shahpenre). 

COWL, or CouL, a Fort of monkish habit 
worn by the Bernardiiie.s and Benedictine^. 
'J'hc word is formed from curullus, by con- 
foui.ding the two first syllables into one, as 
being the same twice, ullcred. There arc 
two kinds of cowls : the one white, very large, 
worn in certMiiony, and when thr-^ :vsisi at the 
ofiice; the other black, worn on ordinary oc- 
ca^ions, in the stn’Cls, i’.e. F. TWabillon main- 
tains the cowl to be the !,mu* tiling in its ori- 
gin with the scapular. The autbor of the Apo- 
logy of the Emperor Henry I V . distinguislies 
two foTTiis of cowls : the oik- is a gown re.ich- 
ing totlic feel, having sluwes, and ai.ipuehin, 
u«ed in cMcmonics ; the otlier a kind of hood 
to woik in, called aho a bvopttlar, becanse it 
only covers the head and shoulders, 

Cowl, is also a vessel in which water is 
car.'iedori a pole betivccu two. 

’Co(K'L-st AFF. s. (rowl and .stajp.) The 
staff on which a vessel is supported between 
two men (Suckling). 

f ()WI,ED orCUCULLATE LEAF, in 
hoLuiy. {folium curullafum.'^ Wide at top, 
drawn to a point below, .ns in geranium cu- 
ciillatum : in shape of the paper rolled up 
conically by grocers for small parcels of spices, 
comfits, &c. 

Vcl Ihuris piperisnue sis cucnllus.” 

Martial. 

Hence, as observed above, from a similitude 
in the form, tins term was applied to the cowl, 
or large pendent cape of the upper garment, 
which turned up occasionally to cover the head. 

Piillo Maevius alget in cucnllo." 

Martial, 

COWLEY (.Abraham), an English poet, 
boriR in l/indon in 16‘18, and educated at 
■Westminster school. At ilie age of fifteen he 
pablislicd a .*«mall collection of poems, entitled 
i^iclieul Bkrtsoms. From Westminster he 
removed to Trinity college, Cambridge, where 
he wrote several of his pieces. In 1643 he 
w'as ejected from the college for his loyalty, 
and tlien went to Oxfnid, \\ltcre he was well 
Tfceivcd by the royalists. He afterwards went 
to France “in the service of the carl of St. Al- 
ban's, and continued abroad ten years. lit 
1606 he came to England, and 'was scou 
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after seized and committed to prison^ from 
whence he did not get ont but wiili great difli- 
cnlty. The next year he went to Oxford, and 
toot his degree of AI. 1). On the death of 
Cromwell he returned to France ; but when 
the king was rcslorcd, he came back and re- 
solved to spend his days in rotiroment. He 
died iv his house at Chertsev in lut)7, and was 
buried in Westriiinster abWy. Besides his 
poems, he wrote some prose works, as a I)is- 
coiir>c concerning the Govern men t of Oliver 
Cromwell ; and a IVoposuinn for the Advance- 
ment ol Kxperi moil lid Fhilosoi hy 

'File moral chnracfer of Cowley appears, 
fioin evny account of it, to have bten very 
excellent ‘MIc is rcpiesented hy Dr. Spratt 
(says Dr, Johnson) as tlie most arniahle of 
mankind ; and this |)osthiimoiis praise maybe 
safely cn*diie(i, as itiias never bicn contradicted 
by envy or by faction.” As .i |)Oet, hi ' merits 
have been vnriously osliniatcii : Lord Ciaren- 
don has said tie made a lligbl above all men ; 
Addison, in Ins accourn of llic Kinrlish poets, 
that he improved npoii the 'riiehaii bard ; the 
dukeofFbiokingha 111, upon his tomb-stone, that 
lie was tl.o English Pindar, the Horace, the 
Virgil, I he delight, the glory of hi-; Mile?. And 
ivitli respect to the harshness of liis numbers, 
the elomient Spratt tells us, thatifhis verses in 
some pktees seem not so sofl and (lowing as 
one would have them, it vi'as his choice^ not 
\mfaiiU, 

COVVPER (WillianOj admirable En- 
glish poet, was Uirn at Berkhamstead in Hcrt- 
fordshiie, November 2(), 17:^1. Ili.s family 
had been long distinguished both for talents 
and for virtues. I.i)rd chancellor Cowper 
was one of Jiis ancestors, at the distance of 
only three generations. His celebrity is well 
known to every intelligent luvcr of his coiinlry. 
The father of our jxiet held the living of Berk- 
liamslead ; and appears to have been a man of 
amiable manners and of strict integrity. The 
inolhcr died at an early period ; a circumstance 
which her son lamented in strains of affeciiog 
sensibility. Mr. Cowper, at the usual age, 
was sent to Westininster-school, wdiere he 
made an astonishing progress in his classical 
studies. How long he continued in this fa- 
mous seminary w'c know not, but certain it 
is, that the bustle of a public school was ill 
suited to the modesty and quietness of his flis- 
position. Whether he was disgusted with the 
overhearing conduct of the elder scholars, or 
whether he thought such a situation injurious 
to moral improvement, we can scarcely say, 
except from the opinions expre.‘»8Pfl fn his 
'^I'irociiiiuin, or Review of Schools, where 
the latter seems the most forcibly struck at. 
In consequence, however, of this aversion, he 
never visited college, but in other ways sup- 
plied the defect of nis cdacation. When Afr. 
C> reached maturity, he was appointed clerk 
to the house of lords, having previously entered 
himself at the Temple, byway of preparation. 
This clerkship manifestly requires an occasional 
appearance before the upper house, a cir- 
cumstance which proved an insurmountable 
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objection to our young jxiet. 0%'erpoweTcd 
with the reilectioii, and almut the same lime 
losing a valued friend and a favourite mistress, 
he became extremely miserable. He reliii- 
qnishr'd his situation before he had entered 
iqioii any of its duties, and courted the sliade 
of privacy. In his reiireiiient the most sam- 
brou.s hue was spre.id by liis imagination over 
all his prospects. In one of his poems, after 
spc:iking ol his mother and father as having 
arrived at the mansions of glory, he purs 
forth tlie following peculiarly allecting lines : 

** But me, scarce hoping to attain that rest. 

Always from jiort withheld, always distrest; 

Me, howling winds drive devious, tempest 
toss*d. 

Sails ripp*d, sc ims opening wide, and com- 
pa s lost. 

And d.iy by day some current's thwarting 
foice, 

Sets me more distant from a prosperous 
course. 

But oh ! the tliought that thou art blest^ 
and hr. 

That thought is joy, arrive wliat may to 
me.” 

The reader, though he cannot fail of com- 
miserating the conciition of oiir |K)et, yet will 
hesnrpri'^od to fmd that, amidst thi? singular 
distress, he not only applied t*) his literary stu- 
dies with uncommon avidity, but aclually 
composed most of those poems with which the 
public has been «o greatly and jusdy delighted. 
Mr. (b at one time Jived with Dr. Cotton 
(the inyitnioiis author of Visions in Verse), at 
St. Albans; then resided with Mr. Unwin, 
n ctcrgyimu), at Huntingdon; and next took 
lip his abrxle at Olney, where he formed an 
a<*quainnnce with the late rev. John Newton. 
Here mosi of his poems were composed : the 
first volume was published by Mr. Newton 
about 175^0, and ine second lolume, contain- 
ing 'I’he. 1 ask, A’c. two or three years after: 
both volumes have now gone through several 
editions. In the year I77<), Mr. Newton 
published a volume, entitled, Oincy Hymns, 
among which the pieces with the signature C 
arc Mr. Cowper’s; they are written with great 
.simplicity and pathos: in the words of a truly 
re.sppciable ciitlc, they “ are the very language 
of the soul, but there is a soul in that language 
which eommnnieaies almost unutterable 
things." M r. Cowper nl&o produced a Tran&- 
lution of Homer in blank verse, in 2 voU. 
4to. which docs great credit to his judgment 
and abiliiv, as well as his fioetic taste. The 
merits of Pope's and of Cowper's Homer arc 
distinct and appropriate : the former exhibited 
Homer as he would have sung, had he been 
born in England ; the latter has attempt- 
e(l to pourtray him as he wrote in Greece. A 
new edition of Mr. Cowper's Homer has 
lately appearetl in 4 vols. 8vo. 

Our poet died on the 2.'>th of April, 1800, 
at East Durham, near Norwich, where he 
had resided with a young friend and^rclative. 
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the tev. Dr. Johnson* some time previous to 
his dissolution. Mr. . Greatheed, then of 
Newport Pugnel, preached his funeral sermon 
atOlney; in this sermon he details the ri^ 
and progress of Cowper*s malady* with a mi- 
nuteness* tenderness* and piety that will be 
gratifying to many of our readers. Mr. Hay- 
1^* also* has published a very interesting ac- 
count of Cowper's life* inefuding numerous 
letters from his inestimable correspondence* 
in 3 vols. 4to. An abridgement of this work* 
we believe by Mr. Greatheed* has been pub- 
lished in a neat pocket volume. 

Two posthumous publications from the pen 
of Cov«mer have appeared : the first* trans- 
lations from the French of inadame Guion^ the 
last, Latin and Italian Poems of Milton* trans- 
lated into English verse* and a Fragment of a 
Commentary on Paradise Lost. 

Many reflections naturally suggest them- 
aelves* on contemplating the extraordinary 
circumstances that inark^ the life of this ex- 
cellent mail : i^rhaps the reader will indulge 
«sin a few. First* the affectine malady with 
which Cowper so lone strug^ed has been 
ngjain and a^in ascribed to the baneful influ- 
ence of the peculiar religious sentiments he 
had adopted ; without pretending to decide 
whether his opinions in this respect were cor- 
rect or erroneous* we think it right to say* 
that Cowper’s melancholy cannot* by any 
candid man* be ascribed primarily to his re- 
ligious notions ; nay fartrier* we are inclined 
to assert* that were it not for the consolations 
he at times derived from his belief in Christi- 
nnity* his talents would have been in a great 
measure* if not entirely, lost to the world. 
Let ns attend to the poet’s own heart-rending 
^connt ofthe origin of his melancholy : 

Doom'd as I am in solitude to waste 

The present moments, and regret the past ; 

Depriv’d of every joy 1 valued most* 

Mv friend /orii from rae* and my mislress 
hsti 

Call not this gloom 1 wear* this anxious 
mien* 

The dulL effect of humour or of spleen I 

Still* BlUl 1 mourn* with each returning 
day, 

Ilihi^snatch'd by fate in early youth away. 

And her^fhro' tedious years of doubt and 

Fix'd in her choice, and faithfuU^but in 
vain. 

See mep— ere yet mv destin’d course half 
done 

Cast forili a wand’rer on a wild unknown ! 

See me neglected on tlie world’s rqde coast* 

Each dear companion of my voyage lost! 

^or ask yvhy clouds of sorrow shade my 
brow. 

And ready tears wait only leave to flow ; 

Why all that soothes a neait from anguish 
free. 

All that delights the happy* palls with me.” 
Thatany man* undertudiprcsaoits* should 
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at first direct himself to those resources which 
religion only can afford* is perfectly rational : 
but the morbid melancholy* and susceptible 
mind of Cowper* struggled for years vritn hiS 
affliction* without coi^ort, but rather an ag- 
gravation of his pains. Yet this very mind* 
when put under the care of Or. Cotton of St. 
Albans (a physician as capable of administer- 
ing to the spiritual as to the natural maladies 
of his patients) received the first consolation it 
ever lasted* and that from the truths peculiar 
to Christianity. It was under the care of this 
physician that Cowper first became distinctly 
acquainted with those sublime and animating 
truths which so distinguished and exalted his 
strains as a poet. Here also* as Mr. Cecil 
justly remarks, he received that settled tran- 
quillity and peace which he enjoyed for seve- 
ral years afterwards. So far* therefore* was 
his constitiitionu) malady from being produced 
or increased by his religious connections, either 
at St. Albans or at Olhey, that he seems never 
to have had any settled peace* but from the 
doctrines he learned in those societies} and 
scarcely ever to be fit for literary occupations* 
but when the belief of those doctrines cheered 
his soul. Among his religious friends alone* 
“ he found the only sunshine he ever enjoyed* 
through the cloudy day of his afflicted life.’*^ 

We must notv siieak of the |>ower& of Cow- 
per as a poet. Altnough he spent the greater 
part of his life under the pressure of the sorest 
of human calamities* yet was his mind dis- 
tinguished by its energy and activity. Ills 
^nius was brilliant* and the resources of his 
imagination inexhaustible. From the first 
volume of his poems* which are on various 
subjects* it seems that he had been chiefly as- 
siduous in cullivating a turn for grave and ar- 
umentative versification* on moral topics, 
f the reader will now and then consent to 
forego the delight of smooth versification (for 
it must be conressed that CQW|)er is not always 
harmonious), and recollect that poctrydoes not 
altogether consist in even and polished metre* 
he will remark in these productions no ordinary 
depth of thinking ana of judgment* upon 
the most important objects of hiiiiian concern-, 
ment. Most of his lighter pieces are well 
known. In these wc meet with many happy 
strokes of delicate wit, and jxiignant, though 
good-natured* satire: indeeci* when Cowper 
took up the pen of the satirist* his object was 
not to gratify spleen* for he had none* but to 
promote the, happiness and improvement^ of 
niii fellow-creatures. IIis''grand performance is 
the Task : though the occasion that gave birth 
to it was a trivial one. A lady had rermestcfl 
him to write a piece in blank verse, and gave 
him the sofa tor his subject. This he ex- 
panded into one of the finest moral poems 
which the English language has produced. 
The construction of the verse is truly original 
and characteristic t it is not too stately for fa- 
miliar description* nor too depressed 'for sub-' 
lime and elevated imagciy* though perhaps it 
is too much laden with idiomatic expression. 
Id tbb poem bis fanqy ran with the most c;pt- 
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cursive freedom. Tlic poet enlar^s upon his 
topics, and confirms his ani^uuicnt by every 
variety of illustration. He never dwells upon 
them too long, but leaves of! in such a man- 
ner shews that it was in his power to have 
said more. The arguments of the poem are 
various : the works of Nature, the desigtih of 
Providence, and the passions of men. Of one 
aiivantagc the writer ha^ amply availed him- 
self : the piece not being rigicfly confined to 
any preci.'^e siul>ject, he has irumiged himself 
in all the freedom of a iniscellrineous poem. 
Yet he lias bdil adhered so faithfully to the 
general laws of con^^niiiy, that, whether he 
inspires the softer afli^ctuins, t>r delights with 
keen and playful raillery, or descants on the 
rich beauties of creation, or discourses on the 
Oldinary manners of human nature, or pre- 
sents the bright prospects of religious conso- 
lation to the mind, ne adopts at pleasure a 
diction generally just and appropriate. 

Since Thomson, Cowjjer is the poet who 
has added most to (he stock of natural ima- 
gery; and his [3aiii lings are more exact than 
those of that writer, though generally less 
grand and comprehensive. His manner, in- 
deed, lias led some of his imitators into a kind 
of Dutch style of painting, which has wasted 
the powers of description upon objects not 
worth the pains ; but Cowper himself is gciie- 
rally preserved by good taste from this degra- 
dation of liis art. The pious and moral reflec- 
tions of the Task, touch the heart with irre- 
sistible force ; and its delineations of charac- 
ter are life itself. The personifications, and 
allegorical figures intcrsper!>ed, (li>play high 
pow'crs of fancy ; and Inc picture of M^iater 
riding on his sledgy car may vie in sublimity 
with any clTort of poetical invention. The 
permanent colour of the diction is case and 
force, sometimes deviating into negligence, 
but more free than perhaps any other blank 
verne from the stiiTnc.ss aim tiniiidity which so 
commonly disfigure tliis mode of writing. 

Previous to the time of this author, our 
poets hail become timid and fastidious, and 
circumscribed themselves both in the choice 
and the nianageiTieiU of their subjects, by the 
observance of a limited number of models, 
who were thought to have exhausted all the 
legitimate resources of the art. CWncr was 
one of the first w'ho stepped beyond tnis en- 
chanted circle, who regained the natural li- 
berty of invention, and walked abroad in the 
open field of observation ns freely as those by. 
whom it was originally trodden : he passed 
from the imitation of the poets, to the ifiii- 
tdtion of nature, he therefore looked at her 
with his own eyes, instead of gazing at her 
through the dim ** spectacles of books,*’ and 
then ventured imldly upon the representation 
of objects hitherto iindescribcd by any of his 
predecessors. Wo have dwelt thus long upon 
Ids character and his merits, because we 
esteem him as a genius of a sublimer order,, 
of an order to which we conceive that of no 
English poet can be reckoned superior, except 
Shakspeare and Milton. 
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Cqwper’s glands, in anatomy (Cowptri 
glandulof, named from Cow'per,' wlio first de- 
scribed them). Three large muciparous 
glands of the male, two of w'hich are situated 
before the prostate gland under the accelerator 
muscles of the urine, and the third more for- 
ward, before the bulb of the urethra. They 
excrete a lliud, sliiniar to that of the prostate 
gland, during the venereal orgasm. 

COW-POX. See Vaccination. 

COWRING, in falcoim', the quivering of 
young hawks, who shake their wings in sign 
of obedience to the old ones. 

COWRY, in helminthology. Sec Cy-^ 

FR JKA. 

CO'WSLIP. s. (curlippe, Saxon.) Paigle, 
a species of primrose. See Primula. 

Co^wsLip (American}. See Do dec An 

TIIEON. 

Co'wsLiP (Jerusalem). SeePuLMONA** 
RIA. 

('owsf.iF (Mountain.) See PuLMONARi A. 

CO'XA (Coxa). In anatomy. The ischi- 
um is sometimes so culled, and sometimea 
the os cocygis. 

CO'XtX)MB. s, (from cock's comb,) 1. 
The lop of the licad {Shnkspeare), 2, The 
comb resembling that of a cock, which li- 
censed fouls wore formerly in their caps (iS/<.), 
3. A fop; a superficial pretender to know- 
Idigc or accompiishments {Pope), 

Co'xcoMB,iii botany. Sec Cock’s comb* 

^ ClOXCcyMICAL. a. (from coxcomb,) Fop- 
pish; conceited: a low word (Dc«7#«). 

COY. a. (coi, French.) 1. Modest; de- 

cent (C'/mRcrr). 2, Reserved; not accessible 
UPaller), ^ 

To Coy. v. n, (from the adjective.) I. 
To behave with reserve to reject familiarity 
{Houjp). 2 . To mukcditiiculty (»S7/flA'.»J)etfrf). 

CO'YI.Y. ad. (from coy.) With reserve; 
with dihincl illation to fuiniliarity {Chapman). 

CO'YNESS, s. (from coy,) Reserve; un- 
willingness to become fuiniliar {JVallon), 

COYPFX (Charles Antoine), a French 
painter of eminence, was born at Paris in 
and died there in 1762. He was })aint<- 
er to the duke of Orleans, who had a great 
regard for him, and was wont to treat him 
with all the familiarity of a friend. <k)ypel 
wrote some theatricar pieces of great merit; 
and he appears to have been not only an in- 
genious, but also a very ab^e man. 

COZ. s, A cant or familiar word, contract- 
ed from cousin iSliakspcare). 

To COZ'F.N. w. a. To cheat; to trick; to 
defraud {Clarendon, Locke), 

CO'ZKNAGE. 8, (from cozen,) Fraud;' 
deceit; trick; cheat (Ren dofisofi). 

CO^ZENER. s, (from cozen,) A cheater; 
a defrauder {Shakspeare), 

CRAB, s, (cjiabba, Saxon.) 1. A criis- 
taceons fish. (See Cancer.) 2. A wild ap- 
ule ; the tree that beara a wild apple. (See. 
rVRUS.) 3. A peevish morose person. 4. A 
wooden engine with, three claws ibr launching 
of shins, &c. (See Gin.) 6. The sign in 
aodiack. (See Cancer.) 
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Crab. a. Used for any sour or degenerate 
firuit ; as a crab cherry, a crab plum. 

Crab-louse, iiee Pediculus. 

Crab's-claws. Sec CHELiE Cancro- 

RUM. 

CrAB’S-EYES. SecOcULlCANCRORUM. 

CRA'BBED. fl. (from cra6.) 1. Peevish; 
morose; cynical; sour {Spenser). 2. Harsh; 
unpleasing (Dry deft). 3. Difticult ; perplex- 
ing (Prior). 

CRA'BBEDLY. ad. Peevishly; morosely. 

CRA'HBEDNESS s. (from cralH:ed.) 1. 
Sourness of taste. 2 Sourness of countenance ; 
asix:rity of manners. .3. Diiftculty ; perplexity. 

CllAUER. s. The water-rat (Walton). 

CR ABRO, in entomology . See Vespa. 

CRACATOA, the southernmost of a' clus- 
ter of islands lying in the entrance of the 
streights of Siinda, in the East Indies, l^t. 
B. a S. liOn. lOd. 3() E. 

CRAC'CA, in botany. See ViciA. 

CRACK. 5. (crucck, Dutch.) 1. A sud- 
den disruption. 2. 'Fhe chink or (issure made 
by disruption ; a narrow breach (Neivton). 
3. The sound of any body bursting or falling 
(Dry den). 4. Any sudden and quick sound 
(Amisor^. 5. C'haiigc of the voice in pu- 
berty (Shakspeare). (). Breach of chastity 
(Shakspeare). ?• Craziness of intellect. 8. 
A man crazed (Addison). 9. A whore, in 
low language. 10. A boast (Spenser). 11, 
A boaster, in low phrase. 

To Crack, v. a. (craeelen, Dutch.) 1. 
To break into chinks (Mortimer). 2. To 
break ; to split (Donne). 3. To do any 
thing with quickness nr smartness ( Pope). 4. 
To break or destroy an V thing (vSVioA-.vp.). 5. 
To craze; to weaken ttie inicllecl (Rose.) 

To Crack, v.n. l. To burst ; to open in 
chinks (Boyle). 2. To fiill to ruin (Drycivn). 

3. To utter a loud and sudden sound (Sliak.). 

4. To boast (Shakspeare). 

Cr ACK-BRA iNKo. it. Crazy; wanting 
right reason (Arbuthnot). 

Crack-hemp. j. A wretch fated to the 
gallows (Shakspeare) 

Crack-rope, s, A fellow that deserves 
hanging. . 

CllA'CKER. .t. (from the verb.) 1. A 
noisy boasting fellow (Shakspeare). 2. A 
quantity of gunpowder confined so as to burst 
with great noise (Boyle). 

To CRA'CKI-E. v.n. (from a'nck.) To 
make slight cracks; to decrepitate (Dortnc). 

CRA'CKNELL. r. (from €rack.) A hard 
brittle cake (Spenser). 

CRACOW, the capital of Poland, seated 
ip a palatinate of the same name ; it has two 
large suburbs, and is surrounded with deep 
ditches and thick walls, and fortified with 
towers. Here is a famous university consist- 
ing of eleven colleges. War, famine, the 
plague, and a fire, made great havoc amons 
the inhabitanta all at the same time, insomuch 
that half of them were destroyed. It is 130 
mUes S.S. W. of Warsaw. Lat. 50. 10 N. 
Lon. 19. 55 £. This is the ancient Carrodu* 
Rum. 
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CRA'DLE. s, (cjih’t&I, Saxon.) 1. A move- 
able bed, on which children or sick persons 
are agitated with a smooth and equal motion 
(Pope), 2. Infancy, or the first part of life 
(Claren.). 3. (With surgeons.) A case for a 
broken bone. 4. (With shipwrights.) A 
frame of timber raised along the outside of a 
.ship by the bulge. 

To Ck a D L E . V. a. To lay in a cradle (Arh.) . 
Cradle-Clothes, s. Bedclothes belong- 
ing to a cradle (Shakspeare). 

CRAFr. .V. (cpcepi, Saxon.) 1. M.'uuial 
art; trade (Jlutlofi), 2. Art; ability; dex- 
terity (B. Jonson). 3. Fraud; euiiiimg; 

\K\ce (Shakspeare). 4. Small sailing vesseh. 

To Ckapt. V. w, (from the noun.) To 
play tricks : out of use (Shakspeare), 

CRATni.Y. ad. (fioin crafty.) Cun- 
ningly; artfully (KnoUes). 

CRA'FriNESS. .V. (from crafty.) Cun- 
ning; stratagem (Job), 

CRA'FfSMAN. .v. (craft and man.) An 
artificer: a manufacturer (Decay of Piety). 

('UA'FrSM ASTi'.R, s. (ernft and master.) 
A man skilled in his ir.mi- ((\dH(r). 

CRA'FTY. a. (from rrajh) Cunning ; 
artful; fraudulent; h\y (Darics). 

CRAG. s. 1. A rough steep rock (Gibson). 

2, The rugged protuberance of rocks (Fairf). 

3 . The neck (Spenser). 

CRA'GGEl), a. (from crap.) Full of ine- 
qualities and nromiuencT^ (Gfashatv). 

CRA'GGEDNESS. .V. Orom crapped.) 
Fnlnc«s of or pi<»rnlncni rocks C Brireir.). 

CRA'GGINESS. a. (frvmi crappy.) The 
stale of b ing craggy., 

CRA'C/GY. t/.'(from civT^.) Riiggeil; full 
of prominences ; rough (Raleiph), 

CUAKi (John), a very respeemhle Scotch 
niathcinntici.in. We hax-' not b en able to 
ascertain the times of his bijfh and death, or 
with certainty his situation, though we be- 
lieve hcwa.s minister to a congregulion at Gil- 
lingham, as hi.s roniinunications to the Royal 
Society were dated from that place, lie wrote, 
a very singular work, entitled, 'riicologuc 
Clirisiiana prineipia Mathcinaiica, which was 
rin ted at London in l()99, and reprinted at 
«eipsir in 176.O. In this tract he. maintains 
by mulbematical calculation that Christianity 
will last only M;)4 years from the date of his 
writing. 

Besides his numerous pajicrs in the London 
Philosophical Transactions, and the work 
"yiboveinentioned, he published Mcthodus,Fi* 
gurailruni Qnadratiis, &c. An. iCs.^: De Qua- 
draturis ct Locis, 1(51)3 : Dc Calculo Flucn- 
tiuui, 1718. Mr. Craig is well known by his 
general and commodious fonnuhe for the con- 
struction of local equations of the thirds and 
fourth degrees. Ills treatise De Curvaruin 
Quadratiiris contains many ingenious inven- 
tions, and especially some very general series 
which, by the comparison of the coelHcicnts 
of those series, with the ex|X)nents^ of the 
equation of the proposed curve, wdll immedi- 
ately give the area in finite terms, wlien that 
if possible. This method he farther pursued 
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and improved in his treatise De Calculo Flu- 
cntium. 

CRAIL, a borough in Fifcshirc, seated at 
the mouth of die Frith of Forth. Lat. 5(). 
15 N. Lon. 8.3GW. 

CRAKE, in ornithology. See Rallus 
and Sturnus. 

Crake-berry, in botany. See Empe- 

TRUM. 

To CRAM. w. 0 . (cfiamnian, Saxon.) 1. 
To stuif ; to fill with more than can con- 
veniently be held (Sfiahspcare) . 2. To fill 
with food beyond ^aiiely {King), 3. To 
thrust in by force {Drijdeii), 

To (Jram. V, n. To cat beyond satiety 

sea-kalo, soa-colcwort, sca- 
bcach, sea-cabbaji;e,a genus of the class tetrady- 
niiiiiia, order silicidosa. Silicle globular, de- 
ciduous, willioiiL valves, one-seeded : the four 
longer filaments with a tooth near the loji. 
Jiiight species, scattered over the globe; of 
which, one, c. inauritiina, is indigenous to 
the coasts of our own country, and is culti- 
vated in our gardcMis generally as a useful culi- 
nary, but at times for its beauty. The seeds 
should be sown in common earth in either 
spring or aiitnmn, where the plants are to 
remain ; at the age of two years it produces 
shoots tit for use, and inuUiplies exceedingly 
by the roots, which it will continue to do for 
several years, 

C’RA iMBO. 5 . a play at which one gives 
a word, to which another finds a rhyme 

(JKA.VIER (Gabriel), a niatheiiiatician of 
Geneva, born in l6‘y4. He became professor 
of mathematics, and a member of most of the 
learned societies in Enn j e. Jle died in J7d2. 
He wrote some ingcnu.u> original pieces, 
among which the principal is entitled, Intro- 
duction a i'unalyse des lignes courbes alge- 
briques, in 4to, which was published at Ge- 
neva ill 1750. This work is equally deserving 
of recommendation for the proroundness of 
its doctrine, and the perspicnii\ of its dcvclonc- 
xnents. Cramer also edited the works of John 
and James Bernoulli. 

CRAMP, {crampus, krampe; from krim- 
pen, to contract. Germ. I’liis word was first 
used by Van Hclinoiit). A spasm of a mus- 
cle or muscles. See Contraction. 

Cramp, signifies also a restriction, or con- 
finement. 

Cramp-iron, or Cramp, a pxec^ of 
iron bent at each end, which serves to fasten 
together pieces of wood, stones, kc. "" 

Cramp, a. Difficult; knotty: alow 
term. 

TVCr AMP. v. a. (from the noun.) 1. To 
fMiin with cramps or twitches {Dry den). 2. To 
restrain ; to confine; to obstruct; to hinder 
( GrartoUle, Burnet) . 3. To bind with cramp- 
irons. 

(UiA'MPFlSH. 1 . The torpedo, which be- 
numbs the bands of those that touch it. See 
Baja and Torpedo. 
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^ CRA'NAGE. s. {cranngium, low Lat.) A 
liberty to use a crane ; aho the money taken 
and paid for the same {Cowell). 

CRANBERRY, in botany. Sec Vac- 

CINIUM. 

CRANBOURN,^ a town of Dorsetshire, 
with a market on W ednesda^s. It was a jdace 
of great note in the Saxon and Norman tunes, 
and is the birth-place of bishop Stillingficet. 
Lat. 50. 54 N. Lon. I. 5l VV. 

CKANBUOOK, a town in Kent, with a 
market on Saturdays. Lat. 51. 4 N. Lon. 0. 
39 E. 

CRANE, in astronomy. See Grus. 

Crane, in hydruulici, a popular name fur 
aSyPHON, which see. 

Crane, in mechanics, a machine used in 
building, on wharfs and in warehouses, for 
raising and lowering huge stones, j)OiKtcrous 
weiglus, packages, kc. 

Cranes, unlif of late years, were common- 
ly constructed as follows: 'riK* principal mem- 
ber is a strong upright beam or arbor, firmly 
fixed in the ground, and sustaiiu'd by eight 
anus, coming fiom the exlrcmities of four 
pieces of wood laid across, thnmgh the middle 
of which passes the foot of the beam. About 
the middle of the arbor the arms meet, and 
are mortised into it ; its top ends in an iron 
pivot, on which is l)orne a traiisiersc piece, 
advancing out to a good distance, something 
after the manner of a crane's neck, wlience the 
machine has its name. This projecting piece 
is now more commonly called the jib or gib- 
bet. The middle amr cxtreiniiies of this arc 
again sustained by ariub from the middle of 
the arbor : and over it comes a rope or cable, 
to one end of which the weight is fixed ; the 
other is wound about the spindle of a wheel, 
which when turned (cominoidy by means of 
men walking upon tiic inside of the rim of 
the wheel) draws the rope, and that heaves up 
the weight; which may afterwards be applied 
to any side or quarter by the mobility or the 
transverse piece on the pivot. These cranes 
have usually been made of two kinds : in the 
first, called the rat-tailed crane, the whole 
machine with the load turns upon a strong 
axis; in the second kind the gibbet alone 
moves on its axis. But in either kind, if the 
machine^' is put into motion by men walk- 
ing within the wheel, us has been till lately 
the almost universal practice in this countiy, 
the labourers employed are exposed to ex- 
treme danger, and have frequently met with 
the most shocking and fatal aceictents. It is 
not then to be wondered at, that skilful me- 
chanists should at length have devised cranes 
that arc not only more safe, but more powerful 
in their operation, than the common walking 
crane. 

The late Mr. Ferauson invented a crane 
•which has three trundles, with different num- 
bers of staves, that may be applied to the cogs 
of a horizontal wheel with an upright axl^ 
round which is coiled the rope that drawi up 
the weiglit. This wheel lias gO cogs; the 
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hi^ trandle S4 staves, the next fs, and the 
ftnallest 6 ; so that the largest revolves 4 times 
for ojie revolution of the wheel, tlic next 8, 
and the smallest !(>. A winch is occasionally 
fixed on the axis of either of these trundles for 
turning it ; and is n])plicd to the one or the 
other according as the weight to be raised is 
smaller or larger. While Uiis is drawing up, 
the ratch-teetli of a wheel slip round below 
a catch that falls into them, prevents the 
crane from turning backwards, and detains the 
weight in any part of its ascent, if the man 
who works at the winch should accidentally 
miit his hold, or wish to rc'st himself before 
tne weight is completely raised. Making a 
due allowance fur friction, a man may raise 
by such a crane, fmin three times to twelve 
times as much in weight ns would balance his 
eirort at the winch, viz. from 90 to 36o lbs. 
taking the average labour. 

Fig, 1, PI. 51, is a simple and effective 
crane at a wharf on the hanks of the 'rhaines, 
between Greenwich and Woohvich, A II C 
arc three upright posts connected at the top 
by a triangular frame, across the middle of 
which is a beam D, between this and a block 
On the ground the jib plays : on each side of 
the upright shaft E, two bars FG arc bolted, 
apreauing out as tlicv recede from it to rc- 
cxiive the wheel II ; 1 1 arc braces to support 
the bars. At that part where the braces are 
bolted to the upright, an horizontal frame K 
is fixed for carrying the roll and winch : the 
fope which winds round this goes over the 
pulley L, and round the large wheel H. The 
rope which lifts the goods winds on each 
end of the axle of this wheel : and the middle 
of it passes through a pulley-block O, to which 
fhc goods arc hooked. Cranes nearly as sim- 
ple as this, and with only a slight modifica- 
tion in the construction, are often erected on 
the banks of canals in diftcrent parts of the 
country. 

Fig. S. is an elevation of a crane at Queen- 
hithe wharf, London. A B is a very strong 
vprightbeam, firmly bolted to beams running 
inland, and further secured by curved stays 
D i ad e is a cast-iron frame,' bolted to the 
beam at one end, and the stays D at the other. 
This forms the frame for the wheelwork, 
which is the same as fig. I ; the chain, afier 
going round the roll, goes over a large wheel/, 
and passes through the beam to the jib. E is 
a cast-iron frame, bolted to the top of the 
l^am A B ; to receive the up|)er pivot of the 
jib g is one of the small pulltys, round which 
the chain bends when the jib is turned 
overland to raise or lower goods. F is another 
catt-iron frame, to support the lower pivot of 
the jib, and G is a pile bolted to it to assist. 
A few boards nailed over the two stays D 
form a cover for the whole machinery, and 
defend the wheel-work. The jib and its iron- 
work will be understood by ins|)ection of the 
^ure. All cranes where chains are used for 
hoisting the goods should have barrels, with a 
tptral groove cut yi them, and the lower half 


of the chain in the groove, as in fig. 3. Thfi 
was applied, in 1739, by Mr. JohnSmeaton 
to a crane designed by him, and executed at 
the Wool-quay Custom-house, and found to 
be a great advantage. In 1805 Mr. 'Gilbert 
Gilpin received the silver medal of the Society 
of Arts fur the same inveuiion ^ the society ap- 
pearing ignorant that it had been used before. 
The pulleys should also be grooved to receive 
the lower half of the aUeru<ate links of the 
chain in the same manner. Mr. Gilpin far- 
ther proposes, that the lower pivot on which 
the vertical arbor of the crane turns, instead 
of being fixed to that shaft, and turning in a 
bush or socket fastened in the nether block, 
shall he fixed in that block, while a socket in 
the lower part of the shaft shall be made to 
fit it and turn about it. 

Figs. 4 and 5 represent the elevation and 
plan of a moveable crane erected by Mr. Kcir 
at Ramsgate, in 1802. This admits of a mo- 
tion from one place to another, by means of 
the whccl-c.'irnagc A B, to wliicli the whole 
frame-work is fitted ; while it also admits of 
a rotatory motion in a horizontal plane about 
the vertical shaft 1) F. I'hc platform E is 
for the reception of the men who turn llic 
wheel- work of the crane. The miiuitise of 
the construction will he snflicicntly obvious 
from the figures. 

We cannot terminate this article without 
noticing another crane invented by Mr. David 
llardie, of St. Jaines’s-strcef, as we shink it 
on the whole preferable to any tliat has yet 
been proposed. 

Tins crane is in fact a walking-wheel, on 
the principle of the wheel used in China for 
men working at the chain-pump, in raising 
water to the higher grounds employed in the 
culture of rice. The wheel is six feet in di- 
ameter, and may vary in length from six to 
twelve or more feet, according to the tiumbcr 
of men intended to he employed in working 
it; on the outside of the wheel arc placed 
twenty-four equidistant steps, after the man- 
ner of float-ljoards in a mill waler-wlietl ; 
these arc for the men to tread upon, where the 
steps are found at a height rather exceeding 
that of the axis, or just above the position 
where the plane of the steps becomes hori- 
zontal. At one end of the wheel, and upon 
its axle, is the cranc-rope Ixirrel, of a diameter 
suited to the draft of goods and the number of 
men generally allowed. The men ascend bjy 
a ftight of steps to a platform on the same hori- 
zontal plane as the axle of the wheel, and 
which reaches to within a few inches of its 
rim $ on this platform is a seat on which the 
men may rest themselves at the intervals be- 
tween the operations. On the general frame- 
work which supports the wheel, there are 
placed above it, at suitable distances and con- 
venient heights, botlt vertical and horizontal 
handles for the men to take hold of with both 
hands, when treading on the steps ; sometimes 
both hands are appli^ to the vertical handles ; 
at others, one band to vertical and the otlier ' 
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to a horizontal handle ; and at others, both 
hands to the horizontal handles ; thus produc- 
ing by either pushing or lifting, or noth, a 
variety in the action, and when necessary, 
a considerable augmentation to the force. 
There is a pawl which drops in at eveiy step 
to prevent tne wheel and its incumbent weight 
from overpowering the men at any time ; it 
has at its lower part a cord with a loop to pass 
over one of the horizontal handles, near the 
extremity of which there is a notch suiiici- 
ently deep to retain the loop when drawn into 
it, for the purpose of raising the pawl to dis- 
engage it from the wheel preparatory to any 
operation of Towering. 

Now it is obvious, that by treading on the 
steps as they arrive at the position just above 
the horizontal plane passing through the axis, 
the men both ascend and descend nearly in 
the same vertical direction, of consequence 
the greatest possible velocity is prcMluccd with- 
out any unproductive lal)oiir ; and the men 
arc enabled to maintain the action by means 
)!' n hold of an upright handle in each hand, 
iiif occasionally to augment the action by push- 
ing at these handles. Further, by taking hold 
of the horizontal handles, each man can, by 
an act similar to that of lifting, augment the 
force arising from his weight through ail the 
4legrccs from about 150 to;iOOU)S. ; so that the 
saioc number of men can perform many ope- 
rations of raising greater drafts than usual: 
such as with tlie common walking-wheel or 
luo^t other cranes could not be uccoinplished 
.viihout additional men; and the pawl which 
lopin each step provides in the mostetfcc- 
•al manner for the safely of ilic men ; be- 
sides, tha| the distance between the edge of 
'c platform and the revolving wheel is by no 
ueans large enough for a man to full through. 

Mr. Ilardie has likewise contrived a metliod 
of 0|ierating without a gibbet, in which he 
places the crane at the top of the warehouse so 
as to allow the crane-rope to drop directly 
down from the barrel of the crane in front of 
the . Hjp-holes ; and at the upper floors, where 
rhe shortness of the rope diminishes the swing 
i}f the goods in or out of the loop-hole, he has 
provided a sliding floor immediately under the 
floor of the warcriousc, which one man draws 
out or in, by pullins a cord, with the greatest 
case, to receive or oeliver the goods liy a truck 
at the loop-hole. The part of the warehouse- 
floor which i» immediately above the sliding- 
floor consists of a thin plate of cast-iron, wbi^ 
allows the truck to run off the one on the 
other, without any sensible obstruction. Thus 
more than one mairs labour in five or six is 
saved by getting quit of the friction of the 
pulley of a gibbet ; and a still greater saving of 
fobonr is effected by accelerating all the move- 
ments at the loop-holes. 

Mr. Hardie's lowering regulator is invented 
for the special purpose of removing the evils 
and dangers attendant upon the usual practice 
of lowering goods hy tne brake and brakc- 
whcel. The part essential to this invention is 


a cast-iron box Axed firmly to a floor, anddt^ 
vided into two cylindrical coin|)artmeQts ; 
each 10 inches long, one of 4 inches diameter^ 
and the other of two inches diameter : these 
are both fllled with oil, a liquid not subject to 
any material change by frost ; or they may be 
fllled with water in suiiiitierand mild weatner^ 
and some spirituous liquor (gin for insta^ice) 
in frosty weather. These tw'o cylinders com- 
municate by apertures at their top and bot- 
tom ; the smaller compartment having a cock 
with its axle passing through the side of the 
iron box, guarded iy a stufling-box, and a 
quadrant with equidfstant noiclies fixed at ita 
end, to receive an iron claw which retains the 
coc;k in any proix)sed situation, and shews the 
extent of its apertures when opened* The 
larger compartment has a piston with its rod 
passing thi^ough the top of the iron box 
(guarded here also by a stufling-box), and 
passing through a guide ; this rod is connected 
with a joint moved by a crank, which U 
turned by a pinion of about six teeth, and tliii 
pinion is moved by a wheel of a size suited to 
the diameter of tne barret of the crane, and 
the weight of the goods commonly lowered : 
this latter wheel is fixed to tlie axle of the 
crane by a simple inode of connexion, which 
admits of its being diseng.'iged during the ope- 
ration of raising ; it is also provided with the 
barrel-rope and counter-weight, which are 
commonly used for the purpose of winding up 
the slack crane- rope on the nurrcl of the crane, 
to be ready to repeat the operation of lower- 
ing. 

Now if the cock were quite shut, the oil or 
Ollier liquid confined between it ami the pis- 
ton would prevent the piston from moving, 
and of course hinder the goods hanging from 
the wheel, &'c. connected with tw pinion 
from descending: but, if the cock were npi li- 
ed a very liille, the oil woii]d jiass slowly 
through it, and would therefore! allow the 
piston to move up and down slowly, and the 
goods to descend slowly also ; and in like man- 
ner a farther opening of the crick will permit 
the load to descend with a greater velocity : 
thus the cock, by being more or loss onened, 
gives the precise velocity desired to the oescciic 
of the goodb, whatever their weight may be. 

The preceding (lescripiion, allhough given 
without any figures, will, we trust, enable the' 
reader to understand the nature of Mr. Har- 
die’s inventions. The chief advantages re- 
sulting from them are too obvious to require 
ourdweHing long upon them. Although the 
crane is a walking-crane, yet it is free from the 
dangers and disadvantages of the common 
walking-wheel ; for as the men walk on the 
outside of the. wheel instead of inside of ihe 
rim, they are, in consequence of the adjoining 
platforin, and the use of the pawl, free from 
danger ; while, during the whole time of their 
labour, they can walk in an upright posture, 
well suited to free respiration ; and farther, as 
they act at the extremities of horizontal lcvei[s„ 
their weight and occasional muscular force act 
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With all the advantage they can have ; wliile 
the modiiications they can make at pleasure in 
their action, will frequently supersede the ne- 
cessity of cJling in any more men, even when 
a double load in to be laised. Indeed, there 
can be no doubt that with a crane of this con- 
struction, any given number of men will raise 
at least twice as much in a day, as they could 
in a common walking- wheel, or working at a 
ca]Mtan, or at a wheel and pinion. And as to 
the lowering appuruius, it possesses a much 
higher degree of perfection in lowering than 
any of the otiicr cranes. The means afVuided 
of regulating it to lower either sii.ull or great 
weights with facility, expedition, and safety, 
and without depending during the operauoii 
on the precarious attention and management 
of a man, render it in onr opinion far prefer- 
aldc to die hazardous and limited mode of 
lowering goods by the brake: while, with re- 
spect l>oth to safely and gieal .savmg of luhour, 
it obviously surpasses the modes of lowering Ly 
the capstan and the walking-wheel, which rc- 

3 uire nearly the same n umber of men to lower 
lat they take to raise any weight. 

Mr. Hardie has secured to himself this in- 
vent ion by a patent dated March, A 

description of both crane and rcgnlator, illus- 
trated by a plate, is given in the 2d vol. of 
Gregory's Mechanics j where also are described 
the cranes of Gottlieb, Andrews, Hall, 
Whyte, &c. Mr. Hardies specification is 
given at length in Rep, of Arts, No* new 
aeries. 

('rank. 1 11 ornithology. See A r d E a . 
Crane’s-bill. In botany. See Lro- 
sruM. 

Cbane-flv. fn entomology. Sec Ti- 

PULA. 

CUANCANORK, a town and fort of 
Hindooslan, on the coast of .Malabar. Lat, 
10. 23 N. Lon, ;(). 30 1^. 

CR.VNICHLS. In botany, a g'lnus of the 
class gynandria, order dlandria. Pcciary vault- 
ed, ovale, gibbous, slightly carinate, cm ire at 
ih^ tip. Five species, all natives of Jamaica. 

(-RANIOLAllY, Sec Martyma and 
Gesneria. 

CRANIOGNOMY, Cranio LOGY. Cra- 
kioscopy. (from x^AViov, the scull ; and 
yvwfjLon, an index ^ Xoyo;, a treatise ; and 
scope or intention.) A visionary system ut phy- 
sioenomy, lately brought forwards by Dr. Gall 
of V ieiina, to which each of these names has 
been indiscriminately applied by the inventor, 
or his scholars. I'bc enthusiasm with which 
this system was at first received and prosecuted 
by persons of all ranks and professions through- 
out Germany, has scarcely ever been equalled. 
EvenRantisni ibclf was, fora period, absorbed 
in the vast vortex of GallUin, and almost every 
scholar thought it necessary to be acquaint- 
ed with the principles of the latter as with tlic 
rudiments of his native longue. Tlie rage, how- 
ever, has for some tiinc subsided, and crani- 
ognomy, or Gallism, is now rtiluccd to its pro- 
per \ttVel, offering to the student a series of 
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plausible propositions, combining some por« 
tion of fact witli a iiiuch larger portion of 
fancy, and made subservient by the author of 
the theory to the roost extravagant and dan- 
gerous results : far exceeding any thing that 
ever sprouted frortt the hot- house productions 
of Porta, Lavatcr, or the inventor of the doc- 
trine of the facial angle. 

The chief principles on which this system is 
prt tended to be foimdcd are the following: 

1. The brain is the material organ of the in- 
ternal faculties. 

JL The brain contains different organs for 
different faculties, every organ independent of 
each other. 

III, The dt\ elopement of the organs con- 
tained in the. cranium is in direct proportion 
with the force of their corresponding fa- 
culties. 

IV. We may judge of these different organs 
and their facuhios by the cxlcriur form of the 
cranium ; or, in other words, the formation of 
the cranium tlcpcnds on the portion and pro- 
inincticies of the l>iain, ])roduc‘.ng correspoud- 
ing iniprcs^loiK and imlenlations. 

Guided hy these principles, Gall pretended 
to examine nature ; lie compared the crauiums 
of men and animals, and those of men of simi- 
lar and of dillbrent faculties. His researches 
were dcsigiud to prove not only the preceding 
po.>ilions, but. tlial the faculties of aniiuals me 
similar to those of man ; that what wc cm II 
instinct in animals is also found in man ; for 
c.Kamplc, love, emining, circumspection, cou- 
rage, ; tliat the quantity of organs is tlie 
standard wliich fixes the generic difference of 
animals; their mutual proportion, that of the 
individuals ; that the dispositiou to any fucniiy 
which is originally given by nature, may be 
dcvciojjed by exercise and favourable circumik 
stances, ami sometimes by disorders ; but that 
it can never be created if not given l.y natme; 
that the accumulation of organs is constunily 
made from back to front, and from below up- 
wards, so that animals in proportion as they 
resemble man in the quantity of their hicuU 
ties, have the superior and anterior part of the 
cranium more fleveloped ; and lastly, that in 
man, the most perfect of animals, there are 
orgrins in the superior and anterior parts of the 
frontal and parietal bones assigned to faculties 
which exclusively belong to him. 

Tile object of this theory, therefore, was to 
assign distinct compartmenta in the brain to 
the different sentient organs ; which in all anl- 
ixlah were said to be placed alike, and to pnr- 
ducc W'herever they exist the sauie necessary 
instincts or sensations. I hiis, in one part of the 
brain he pretended to trace the organ of tenacity 
of life, viz. in the medulla oblongata ; in a sc-i 
cond, the organ of instinct for selt-pTcservation, 
which he scaled a liitle forwarder than the 
medulla oblongata ; in a third, the organ de- 
termining the choice of food, situate in the 
quudrijiunal tubercles ; in a fourth, the organs 
of the external senses, occu|)ying the middle 
part of the base of the brami whence isiUD 
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|fh« diStirent nenm distributed to the diiTerpnt 
organs of external sensation ; in a fifth, the 
organ of the instinct of sexual onion, situate, 
as ne pKtfHidcth .at the base of the occiput be«> 
hind the medulla oblongata, and the large 
aperture of the occiput, producing in the occi- 
put a very unusual projection ; in a sixth, the- 
organ of the mutual love of parents and child- 
ren, occupying all the back and upper part of 
the occiput ; in a seventh, the organ of friend- 
ship ; in an eighth, of courage > and in this 
manner he undertook to divide the whole of 
the interior of the cramuni into thirty-three 
chambers, each when occupied by an organ of 
a more active power than the rest, and con- 
stituting the leading passion, betraying itself 
externally by a ))ecmiar prominence or other 
mark in the cranium, by which the master of 
the system pretended to be able to determine 
the predominant passion at first sight. The 
passions oY organs to which other chambers 
were allotted were those of the instinct of 
ossassination, of cunning, circiims|)ectioii, 
€elf-elevatioii, love of glory, love of truth, 
sense of locality, sense of things (general me- 
mory), sense of colours (painting), sense of 
numbers, musical sense, sense for mechanics, 
verbal memon*, sense for languages, memory 
of persons, liberality, talent for satire, power 
of comparing things, metaphysical talent, ta- 
lent for observation, goodness, theatrical talent, 
theosophy, perseverance: while to complete the 
thirty-three, and to leave convenient room for 
addenda, he pretended there were two cham- 
bers filled with oraans whose uses be had not 
ascertained j these lie nesir the chamber of the 
organ of assassination, and correspond with 
the temporal bones. 

^ The oi^n of theosophy,** says his dis- 
ciple Dr. Bojames, ** occupies the most elevat- 
ed part of the os frontis. All the portraits of 
saints which have been preserved from former 
ages afford very instructive examples, and if 
this character is wanting in any one of them, 
it will certainly be destitute of expression. 
It is excessively developed in religious fana- 
tics, and in men who have become recluse 


gines. Mr. Ridley has a substitute for a crank 
in communicating motion to a foot lathe : for 
the description of which set* Repertory of Arts, 
vol. viii. pa. 

Chamk likewise denotes the Iron support 
for a lantern, or the like.; aho the iron made 
fast to a stock of a bell for ringing it. 

In the sea-language, a ship is .^aid to be 
crank-sided when she can bear but small sail, 
for fear of over-setting ; and when a ship can- 
not be brought on the ground without danger, 
she is said to be crank by the ground. 

Crank signifies farther, 1. Any bend- 
ing or winding passage {Shak»pcarv), 2. Any 
conceit formed by twist irig or changing the 
form or nieauiiigof a word (Millon). 

Crank, a. 1 . Healthy; sprightly: not 
HI use (Spenser). 2. Among sailors, a ship is 
said to be crsnA* when loaded near to be over- 
set. 

To CR A'NKLE. v. n. (from cra»A.) To run 
in and out (Shakspeare). 

To Cra^nkle. V. a. To break into unequal 
surfaces (Philips). 

CRA^NKLES. s. (from the verb ) Inequa- 
lities ; angular prominences. 

CRA'NKNESS. s. ((tom crank.) 1. Health; 
vigour. 2. Disposition to overset. 

CRANMKR (Thomas), tlie first protestant 
archbishop of Canterbury. He was born at 
Aslactoii, in Nottinghamshire, 14Si), ^^tid edu- 
cated at Jesus college, Cambridge, where he 
proceeded to the degree of D.D. The ouinion 
which he gave on the question of Henry 
Vlllth’s divorce recommended him to that 
monarch, who employed him to vindicate the 
measure, and sent him to the foreign univer- 
sities to obtain their opinion upon the point. 
While he was at Rome he presented his book 
on the divorce to liie pope, and offered to de- 
fend it against any learned man bis holjness 
should appoint, but no one would enter the 
lists with him. In Germany he married a 
second wife, his first having been dead for 
some time. In 1532 he was raised to the see 
of Canterbury, and the year following he pro- 
nounced the sentence of divorce between the 


through superstition and religious motions. 

It is the seat of this organ, which, according 
to Gall, has determined men to consider their 
gods- as above them in a more elevated port of 
the heavens. In fact, when we consider this 
subject philosophically, there is no more rea- 
son for sup|x)sing that God is placed abovi^the 
world, than there is to suppose him below it.*’ 
It should hence appear, that sober pieiy and 
fanaticism are the same thing in the estima- 
tion of Dr. Gall and his disciples : that pagan- 
ism, Christianity, and niohamedanism ae}>end 
upon the same physieal principle. Why is no 
cinMuber allotted to hypot^risy or folly t 
CRA^NIUM-. (crantufR, quasi x'e^n- 
Mf ; from nam, the head.) The skull, or su- 
perior part of the head. See C a pot. 

CRANK, a contrivance in machines, in 
manner of an elbow, only of a square form, 
projecting from a spindle^ and serving by its 
rotation to raise and iaU the pistons of cn- 
VOL. HI. 


king and queen Catherine, and soon after mar- 
ried Henry to Anne Bolcyn. He now set 
about the reformation with great earnestness, 
and procured an order for a translation of the 
Bible into English, and for its being publicly 
read in churches. In ISSQht incut red Henry's 
displeasure for not consenting to the alienation 
of the monastic lands to the king’s sole use. 
Cranmer’s design was to appropriace the reve- 
nues to the advancement of learning and re- 
ligion. In 1545, his enemies brousht forwand 
several charges of heresy against nip) in tha 
house of commons and tne privy council, and 


nouse ot commons and the privy council, and 
it was ex|)ected that he would naye been sent 
to the Tower, but Henry, who had a great 
loire for him, interposed in's authority, and 
saved him. On the death of that prince he 
was one of the regents of the kingdom, and one 
of the executors of his will. The reformation 
now went on with great vigour, and the arch- 
bUbep had a ctmudetablt hand in composing 
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tfic licmilies. The liturgy also was aiueiidcch 
mill some iitw furnis adopted. When queen 
Mary cmiie to the throne, il was not to be ex- 
pected that CVaniiier should escape. Ue was 
£oniniiticd to the Tower the same }car, and in 
iSpril 1554, sent down to Oxfrn-d with Ridley 
and Latimer, to engage in a public disputation 
with the popish divines. Tliis mockery being 
tn'cr, he was tried and coudeiinicd for heresy, 
incontineiicy, and blaspliemy. VV bile in prison 
he was prevailed uj)oii, by false promises of 
jiardon, to sign his abjuration. Notwithstand- 
ing this, an order came down to commit him 
to the flames On the day appointed for the 
archbishop to make a public rceuntalion, he 
apjieared at St. Mary's church, and to the sur- 
prise and nioriiricution of his persecutors, he 
solemnly and pathetically professed his repent- 
ance of the error he hud conimiited, anci per- 
sisted nobly in defending the protcslant faith 
which he liad endeavoured to estahlhh. I'he 
popish party, enraged, hurried him away to the 
stalvc onposiie Baliol college, where he en- 
durcrl tlie flames with all the gracious sim- 

J dicity and fortitude of a Christian martyr ; 
loldiiig out his right hand into the flame that 
it might be first consumed, often saying, 
“ This unworthy hand !’* His last words were, 
Lord Jesus, receive my spirit !" Thus fell, 
in 1555, Thomas Cranmer, the great pillar of 
the English refonnution. He was a man of 
mild disposition, and huinhlc deportment, ac- 
tive in good works, and cxtensucly learned, 
lie wrote several religious tracts, anti a num- 
ber of letters and collections, which are in the 
king's and Cotton libraries. (fi aiUns). 

The character of the archbishop hath been 
■equally the subject of cxaggeratcu praise and 
ot unucserved censure. The most indcfciLsible 
jiarts arc the readiness w ith which lie some- 
times concurred in the unjiistifiahle proceed- 
ings of Henry VI 11. and the iiistaiiees where- 
in fie shewed himself to be actuated by into- 
lerant principles. One of the most liouour- 
•ablc tran!>;iclions of archbishop Cranmer's life, 
was tiie firm stand that he nKul.e against the 
act of the six arlicles. This act was so .strongly 
supported by the king, that c\eii the prole s- 
: taiits in parhaineiil made little opposition to it. 
Rut ('ranrner oppo.'^ed it with greal /.eal and 
steadiness. His beiiaviour in the cause of the 
duke of Norfolk uas also entitled to great coiii- 
inendation. He was indeed remuikablo for 
: the nlacability of Itis t(Miiper, and for showing 
kinctiiess to those by whom he had been ^rcut- 
ly injured, lienee it is Dieniioncd. in Slink- 
' spearc s Henry V HI. at a common saying con- 
cerning him: 

■■ ■ - ■ — ** Do iny lord of Cafllerbniy 
' ' But one shrewd turn, and he’s your friend 
for ever." 

Archbishop Cranmer was a great friend and 
■ patron of learned forttigiiers, who had been 
• persecuted for their attachiueiU to the priu- 
; ciplcs of the Reformation. Air. Gilpin says, 
** the suflering professors of prolestantism, who 
were scattered in great numbers about tlic va^- 
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rious countries of Europe, were always sure of 
an asylum with him^. His palace at Lambelh 
might be called a seminary of learned men ; 
the greater part of whom persecution had 
driven from home. Here, aniong other cele- 
brated reformers. Martyr, Bucer, Aless, Phage, 
found sanctuary. Martyr, Bucer, and Phage, 
were liberally pensioned by the archbishop till 
he could otherwise provide for them." 

CRA'NNTED. a. (from cramiiy.) Full ol 
chinks (Brown), 

CRA'NNY. s, (aerit French ; arena, Lat.) 
A chink ; a deft ; a fissure (Burnet), 

CRANTARA, among the ancient Britons, 
was a sort of military signal used for collecting 
the distant and scattered warriors to the stand* 
ard of their chief. A prince having immediate 
occasion for the assistance of his followers to 
repel some sudden invasion, or engage in some 
expedition, besides striking the diield and 
sounding the horn to give warning to those 
who were within hearing, he sent the cran- 
tara, or a slick burnt at Uie end and dipped in 
the blood of a goat, by a swift messenger, to 
the. nearest hamlet, where he delivered it with- 
out saying a word but the name of the place of 
rendezvous. This crantara, which was well 
understood to denounce destruction by fire and 
sword to all who did not obey this summons, 
was carried with great rapidity from village to 
yillage; and the prince in a little time found 
himself surrounded by all his warriors ready to 
obey his commands. 

CRA N'rOR, in entomology. See Sphinx. 

CTIANTZJA, in botany. SeeTaiCERA. 

CRANZIA. See ScROPOLiA. 

CRAPE, a light transparent stiiif, in man- 
ner of gauze : marie of raw silk gUnimcd and 
twisted oil the mill, woven without crossing, 
and inucli used in mourning. Crapes are 
either craped (a. e. crisped), or smooth; the 
first double, expressinj; a closer mourning; 
the latter single, used for that less deep. The 
.white is reserved for young people. The silk 
destined for the first is more twisted than that 
.fur »he second ; il being tlie greater or less de- 
gree of twisiing, especially of the warp, which 
produces the ci Lspiii" given it when taken out 
of the loom, steeped in clear water, and rub* 
heel with a iiiece. of wax for the purpose. 
Crapc.s are all dyed raw. The invention of 
.this stuff came originally from Bologna; but, 
till of late years, Lyons is said to have had the 
chief maniiPacture of it. 

CllAPLLA. See Surfeit. 

CUATULENCE. s , (crapula, a surfeit, 
I.at.) Drunkenness; sickness by intemper- 
ance. 

CRA'PULOUS. a. (craputosuf. Lathi ) 
Drunken ; sick with intemperance. 

7'q CRASH. V. »i. To make a loud com- 
licatecl noise, as of many things falling or 
rcakingat once (Smith), 

To Crash, v, a. Tp break or bruise (5/iaif- 
sprare)^ 

Crash, s . (from the verb.) A 1 jud suddeii 
mixed sound (Shakspenre. Pope), 

CRA^IS. (arasis, ; from to 
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hlix } A term a|>pliccl to the humours of the 
body, when there is such an admixture of their 
principles as to constitute a healthy state: 
lienee, in dropsies, scurvy, &c. the crasis, or 
-healthy mixture of the principles of the blood, 
is destroyed. 

. CR ASPEDIA. In botany, a genus of the 
class syngencsia, order polygainia scgrag;ata. 
Calyx imbricate ; without calycle ; Burets in a 
few*^ depressed bundles, all hermaphrodite and 
tubular: receptacle chafl'y; down feathery. 
One s))ecies only; a native of New Zealand. 

CRASS, a, (crassus, Latin.) Gross; coarse; 
not thin ; not subtle O^oodward). 

CUA'SSAMENT. {crassamentum, from 
crassus, thick.) See Blood. 

CRASSINA, in botany. See Zimmi A. 

CRASSITUDE, s. icrassitudo, Latin.) 
Grossness; coarseness; thickness (Bacon). 

CRA'SSULA. {crassulat from crassus^ 
thick: so named from the thickness of its 
leaves.) Sec Fab a crassa. Lesser orpine, 
or live-ever. In botany, a genus of the class 
iienta:idria, order pentagynia. Calyx five- 
leaved ; petals five ; nectariferous scales five, 
at the base of the germ ; capsules five. Sixty- 
nine species — Cape plants with few exceptions, 
tome shrubby, hut more herbaceous; the 
former abfmt eight feet, the latter about one 
foot high, with thick, oblong, succulent leaves, 
and fivc-peiallcd (lowers of a while, rcil or 
yellow hue. They may be propagated among 
ourselves by offsets or cuttings ; but rctpiire at- 
tention and the heat of a stove. 

CRASSUS. A name common to some emi- 
nent Romans, the most conspiruoiis of whom 
is M. Liciniiis, surnaiiied llich, on account 
of his wealth acquired by educating slaves, and 
selling them at a high price. The cruellies of 
Cinna obliged him to retire to Spain, where 
he remained concealed for eight months. After 
Cinna's death, he served Svlb, and ingratiated 
himself in his favour. When the gladiators, 
with Sparticiis at their head, had defealed some 
of the Romish generals, Crassus was scut 
against them, slaughtered 1S',()00 of the slaves, 
and, by this decisive blow, soon put an cud to 
the war. lie was honoured with an ovatio at 
his return. He was soon after made consul 
with Pompey, then censor, and formed the 
first triumvirate with Pompey and Car!s:ir. As 
his love of riches was more predominant than 
that of glory, he was satisfied with the province 
of Syria, which seemed to promise an inex- 
luiusliblc source of wealth. He set oif from 
Home for Asia, and on his arrival crossed the 
Euphrates, and hastened to make himself mas- 
ter of Parthia. He was betrayed in his march 
by the delay of Artavasdes, king of Armenia, 
and the perfidy of Ariainncs. He was met in 
a large plain by Surena, the f^cneral of the 
forces of Orodcs, kin^ of Parthia ; and a bat- 
tle was fought, in which SO, 000 Romans were 
killed, and 10,000 taken prisoners. Crassus, 
forced by the mutiny and turbulence of his 
soldiers, and the treachery of his guide, then 
trusted himself to the gencrul of the enemy, 
on pretence of proposing urms of uccommo- 
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dation, and was put to death, B C. 53, llis 
head was cut off, and sent to Orodes, who 
poured melted lead down his throat, and in- 
sulted his niisfortuiies. Though he has been 
called avaricious, yet he showed himself always 
reatly to lend money to his friends without in- 
terest. He was fond of philosophy, and hirf 
knowledge of history was great and extensive. 
Plutarch has written his life. 

CRASTINA'^riON. s. (from eras, Latin« 
to-morrow.) Delay, 

CRAT^fflGUS, in botany, a genus of the 
icosandria digynia class auti order. Natural 
order of |X)macae. Rosacea», Jussieu. Calyx 
five-cleft; petals five; berry inferior, two- 
seeded. 'J'liere are twenty-three species. This 
genus consists chieBy of shrubs of trees, haidy 
and deciduous; leaves simple, undivided, or 
iobed ; peduncles in most species inaiiy-flQwer- 
cd : corymbs terminating, and solitary from the 
axils; enrols while, appearing in May and 
June, and succeerled by red berries in autumiij 
The species of this tribe arc now usually includ- 
ed under the genus Mkspilus, wliicli sec. 

CRATAiVA. Garlic-pear. A genus of 
the class dodecaiulria, order monogynia. Calvx 
four-cleft ; enrol foiir-pctalled ; berry one-cell- 
ed, many seeded. Five s))ecies. India, West 
Indies, Sierra Lcoiic. Of these the chief is 
c. tapia: an East Indian plant, rising thirty 
feet high, with ovate, pointed leaves ; paniclcd 
dowers with a sti pirate germ. The fruit is 
smooth and round, size that of an orange, of a 
garlic smell, communicated to animals that 
teed ii|)on it. The young vernal buds applied 
to the naked skin act as a vesicatory like enn- 
tharides. It may be propagated in our owit 
country^ seeds. 

CRATCH. s. {creche, French.) The pali- 
saded frame in which hay is put for cattle 

C/RATl^R, in astronomy, the cup, an old 
southern constellation, consisting of 30 stars of 
the first six magnitudes, i. e. 0. 0. l. 10. 7- IS- 

Crater, is also used to signify the mouth 
or opening of a volcano, or burning moun- 
tain, from whence the fire, &c. is discharged. 
See Volcano. 

CRiVfES, a i^ilosopher of Bmotia, son of 
Ascundus, and ciisciple of Diogenes the Cynic, 
B. C. 324, was remarkable for the austerity of 
hhlife, and the singularity of his manners. He 
sold his estates, ana gave the money to his fel- 
low-citizens. He was naturally deformed, 
and he rendered himself more hideous, by 
sewing sheep’s skins to his mantle. He cloth- 
ed himself as warm as possible in the summer: 
hut in winter, his ^rnnents were uncommon- 
ly tliin, and incapable of resisting the coldness 
of the season. 

CRATICLE. Craticula. (dim. of 
craleSy a hurdle.) The bars or grate that covers 
the ash-hole in a chemical furnace. 

CRATINUS, a nniive of Athens, celebrat- 
ed for his comic writings, and his fondness for 
drinking. He died at the age of 97» B. C. 431' 
years. Qumtiliao greatly commends hU eo- 
medies. ... 

IlS 
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CRATIPPUS, a philosopher of Mit}Icne, 
who taught Cicero's son at Athens, among 
others. After the battle of Pliarsalia, Pi)in))ey 
visited Uic house of Cratippus, where their 
discourse was chiefly turned upon Providence^ 
which. the warrior blamed, «ud the philoso- 
pher defended. (P/ttf. Cfc.). 

CRA'VAT. r. A neckcloth {lludibra^). 

To CRAVE. V, n, (cpepian, Saxon.) l. To 
qitV with earnestness ^ to ask with submission ; 
to beg; to entreat (Knolles). 2. To ask insa- 
tiably {Denham). 3. To long; to with un- 
reasonably {South). 4. To call for impor- 
tunately {Skakspeare), 

^ CRAVEN, or Cravent, a word of re- 
proach used in trials by battle. 

Cr A^VEN. 5. I. A cock conquered and dis- 
pirited iShakspeare). 2. A coward j a re- 
creant (Shdkspeurr) 

Cra'ven. a. Cowardly; base {Fair/tux). 

To Cr aVen. V. a. (from the noun.) To 
make recreant or cowardly {Shaksprare). 

CRA'VER. 5. (from crave.) An insatiable 
asker {Chrmit). 

To CRACNl^Il. V. a. (^c/zren/ren, Dutch.) 
To crush in the mouth {Stri/t)^ 

CRAW. s. {kroe, Danish.) The crop or 
first stomach of birds (7fm/). 

Ckaw-pish, in entoiiiolom'.Sec Cancer. 

To CRAWL. V. rt. {kricten, Dutch.) L 
To cree]) ; to move w'ith a slow motion $ to 
more without rising from the ground {Dry.). 
V. To more weakly and slowly (Knollcs). 3. 
To move abotit hated and despised. 

CRA'WLER. s. (from crawl.) A creeper; 
;|ny thing that creeps. 

: CRAX, CuRAssow, or Car Ago a. In 
zoology, a genus of the class arcs, order gallina*. 
Rill strong, thick, Ihe ba.se of each mandible 
covercxl with a cere ; nostrils in the middle of 
the ccrc ; feathers covering the heail levoriite ; 
tail laige, straight, expansile. Five s|x:cles — 
nil inhahitants of South America. 

. 1. C. alcetor. Cere, yellow; body black; 
belly white. Three other varieties, diflcriiig 
in tlic coJouf^of the cere or belly. The fe- 
males again diiFer from the males in their co- 
lours, but in no other external mark. Inhabits 
tile mountainous woods of South America ; 
three feet long ; feeds on fruits, and roosts in 
trees. 

2. C. gloWccra. (.ilobosc curassow. Yel- 
low; gilmosity of the nostrils globuKir; body 
blackish blue ; lower part of the liclly white. 
Inhabits Guiana ; size of the former. 

3. C* paiixi. C’nshcw curassow. Cere 
blue; gibbosity of the nostrils crested; body 
blackish ; Wly and tip of the tail white. In- 
habits New Spain : size of the two former. 

4. C. galeata. GaUMted curassow. Crown 
with a horny cone;' body black; vent while. 
Inhabits the island Curassow or ('aragoa; 
nearly as lar^ as a turkey. 

5. t. vociTerans. Crjdhg cuiawow. Brown; 
lull nod breast blue ; lieliy whitish. Inhabits 
the moimtainoits parts of Mexico ; size of a 
cgnimon fowl ; a very noisy clamorous bird. 

gRAY-FI.SII. Sec Cancer. 
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CRAYEll (Caspar dc), a Flemish painter, 
born at Antwerp in 1585. He was the disciple 
of Coxis the Younger, whom he far surpassed. 
The king of Spain settled upon him a pen- 
sion ; and Rubens had a great lespect for him. 
He excelled in portrait painting, though he 
executed some historical subjects. He dted in 

1669. 

CRAY^ON, a general name for any colour- 
ed stone, earth, or other substance, used in de- 
signing or painting in pastel; whether they have 
been beaten and reduced to a paste, or are used 
in their primitive consistence, after sawing or 
cutting them into long narrow slips. In this 
last manner are red crayons made, of blood- 
stone or red clialk ; black ones, of charcoal and 
black lead, &c. C>ayons of all other colours 
are compositions of earths reduced to paste. 

Cra YON-PAi NTiN G. Whether the painter 
works with oil-colours, water-colours, or cray- 
ons, the grand object of his pursuit is still the 
same ; a just imitation of nature. Hut each 
species has its peculiar rules and methods. 
Painting with crayons requires in many re- 
spect a treatment diflerent from ])aint)ng in 
oiLcolonrs; because all colours used dry arc in 
their nature of a much warmer complexion 
than when wet with oils, &:c. For this reason, 
in order to produce n rich picture, a much 
greater })ortion of what painters term cooling 
tints must be applied in crayon- painting than 
would be judicious to use in oil. Without any 
danger of a mistake, it may be supposed, that 
the not being acquainted with ihi.<{ observa inn 
is one great cause why so many oil-painters 
have no better success when they attempt 
crayon-painting. On the contrary, crayon- 
puiiitcrs being so much used to those lints 
which are of a cold nature when used wet, are 
apt to introduce them too much when they 
jmint with oils, which is seldom productive of 
a good eflect. 

Whoever would practise this art must pro- 
vide himself with some strong blue or grey 
paper, the thicker the belter, if the grain is 
not too coarse or knotty, though it is almost 
impossible to get any entirely free from knots. 
Paper of a suitable quality in every respect may 
be had at most of the colour-shops in London. 
The student will find the sitting posture, with 
the box of crayons in his lap, the most con- 
venient for himself. The part of the picture 
he is immediately painting should be rather 
Ih*1o\v his face ; for, if it be placed too high, 
the arm will l)C fatigued. I^t the windows of 
the room where he. paints he darkened, at least 
to the height of six feet from the ground ; and 
the subject to be painted should situated in 
such a manner, that the light may fall with 
tvQTy advantage on the face, avoiding too uuicU 
shadow, which seldom has a good eflect in por- 
trait painting, especially if the face he paints 
from has any degree of delicacy. 

Before he begins to paint, let him be atten- 
tive to hi^ subject, and appropriate the action 
nr altitude pro|)er to the uge of the subject. 
The embellishments of the picture should also 
be regulated by the rules of propriety and con- 
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Sistency. - Having ob^rved this, let him pro- 
ce^ to draw the outline of the whole hgure 
with a black lead pencil, or with white chalk. 
The artist lijamst next employ himself on the 
features of the face ; the outline of which 
being correct, let him take a crayon of pure 
carmine, and carefully draw the nostril and 
edge of the nose next the shadow ; then, with 
the faintest carmine tint, lay in the highest 
light U|)on the nose and forehead, which must 
be executed broad. He is then to proceed gra- 
dually with the second tijit.aiid the succeeding 
ones, till he arrive at the shadows, which must 
be covered brilliant, enriched with much lake, 
carmine, and shaded with a hlackisli green. 
This raeiliod will at first ottensively strike the 
from iis crutle appearance ; but in the 
finishing, it will be a good foundation to pro- 
ilucc a jdeasing effect, colours Iwing much 
more easily sullied when too bright than \%*hcu 
the first coioiuing is dull, to raise the picture 
into a brilliant siute. 

Of the mufcrials . — perfection of crayons 
consists, in a great measure, in their softness ; 
fur it in imposbible to execute a brilliant pic- 
ture with iheui if they are otherwise ; 0 !i which 
account great care sfioukl be observed in pre- 
paring them, to prevent their being hard. In 
all compositions, flakc-wdiite and white lead 
Fhotild be wholly rejected, because the slightest 
touch with either of these would unavoidably 
luru black. 

The usual objection to painting in crayons 
is, that they arc subject to change ; but when- 
ever this happens, it is entirely owing to an in- 
judiciou-s use of the above-metitioiicd whites, 
which will stand only in oils. To obviate these 
had effects, let the student make use of com- 
mon whiting, washed, and made up into a 
cr.iyon. 

As those students who attempt the art of 
crayon-painting niay be rearlily sup]jlie<l by the 
shops with every kind of crayon, we shall not 
cuter into the nianncT of their preparation far- 
ther than to ob.scrve, that in most cases the 
colouring matter is struck upon some soft and 
white earth, as alumiiie, and the mass whilst 
moist, like clay, rolled up in the shape of pen- 
cils, and dried for use.- This observation a)>- 
plies only to colours derived from animal or 
vegetable substances; but crayons of many 
kinds may be formed of the pure earths alone, 
without any other preparation than that of 
moistening, rolling, and aftcrwanls diy'irfg 
them. Colours naturally so hard as not to 
mark easily upon paper require to be . blended 
with alumitie or some other earth of a loose 
texture, by which this quality may he correct- 
ed. We will Instance this in the preparation 
of crayons from carmine, the texture of which 
is . iitclinable to hardness : take a suflicient 
quantity- of carmine, lay it u))on a griiiding- 
stone, and grind it with snirrts of wine till it 
becomes smooth. The simple colour being 
thus prepared, the next is to compose the 
different tints* by a mixture with alumine or 
whiting. ' The proportion to be observed con- 
eists of 20 gradations to one, which may be 


clearly understood by the following directions : 
To three parts of the simple colour, thifs levi- . 
^ted, adu about one-part of the white earth.* 
Of this, when properly incorporated, make 
two parcels. The next gradation should be * 
coin^Kised of equal (piantities of carmine and 
whiting, of which four crayons may be made. ^ 
The third composition should have one-fourth " 
carmine and three-fourths whiling; of this 
make six crayons, which will be a good pro-^ 
portion with the rest. The last lint should he 
made of whiting, very faintly tinged with car-' 
mine, of which make about eight crayons, 
which w*ili complete the nhove-meiitioned pro- 
portion. As these coinpoiind tints arc levigat- 
ed, they are to be laid immediutely uiKm a 
chalk-stone, that the moisture may be absorb- 
ed to the proper degree of dryness for forming 
into crayons, which m.iy l>e known by ils^ 
losing the greater part of its adhesive quality* 
when taken into the hand ; if the consistence 
is found to be rie:ht, it may be fonnvd into 
pencils and then laid upon glass to d:y. On 
this subject the reader may consult M. Lumet's 
Essay in Annal. de Cheuik'*, No. pO. an. 7* 

7b CRA/li. £’. a. (f’m/Acr, French.) 1. 
To break ; to cru*»h ; to weaken {MU ton), 2. 
To powder {Carm). To crack the brain j 
to impair the intellect {TUlolaon). 

C/RA'ZEDNRSS. (from crazed,) Decre- 
pitude; brokenness {Hooker). 

CllA'ZINESS. s, (from crazy.) State of 
being ernav; imbecilitv: weakness 

C-KA'ZY. a, {ecras!, French.) I . Broken ; 
decrepit {Sliahpeare). 2. BroketNWftted ; 
.shattered in the intellect {lludihas). 3. Weak; 
feeble; shatlercd {IVake). 

To CREAK. V. n. (corrupted from crack.) 
To make a harsh )>rotractcd noi.se f Druden). 

CREA.\L the most oily part of milk : it is 
specifically lighter than the other constituents, 
collects and floats on the surface, whence it is 
generally skiiiiined, in order to scpaiate effec- 
tuallv tlie caseous ond serous parts employed 
for ibc making of Butter and Ch£E:»e, to 
which we refer. 

Cream is an agreeable and very noiirishing 
article of food, when fresh ; but too fat aiql 
diflicult to bedigesietl by persons of a sedentary 
life, or possessed of a weak stomach. It iij, 
ueverthclcss, of considerable service in nipdi- 
cine, us a lenient (though palliative) applica- 
tion to tetters and erysipelas, which are at- 
tended with pain, and proceed from acrid 
humours. 

A method of preservinfr crcawi.— Take 15 
ounces of white sugar, and dissolve them lu 
the smallest possible quantity of water, over 
a moderate Arc. After the solution has taken 
place, the'sugar ought to be boiled for ab<^iit 
two minutes in an eaij^cu .vessel ; when 12 
ounces of new cream should he immediately 
added, and the whole uniformly mixed, while 
hot. liCt it then gradually cool, awl pour.it 
into a bottle, whidi must be carefully cork^. 
If kept in a cool place, auvl not exposed to the 
air. It maybe preserved in a sweet state for 
several weeks, and even montlis. 
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Cream of tartar. See Tartrxs po- 

TASSiB ACIDOLUS. 

Cream sig^nilica also, figaratively, the best 
part oi* any thing. 

Tq Cream. «. a, (from the noun) . 1 . To 

skim off the cream. 2. To take the (lower 
anti duintessence of any thing {Swiji). 

To Cream, v.n. To gather cream (Shak- 
ipeare ) . 

Cream- FACED, a. (rream andyhee.) Pale; 


CRE'DENT. a. (credens^ Latin.) l. Be- 
licvhig ; easy of belief (NMfpr/zrO* 2 Hav-- 
ing credit; hot to he questioned {Shakspeafe) 

(HEDj^VNTIAL. s, (From credenst Litin.) 
That which gives a title to credit {Addison). 

CUEDENTIAL4S, letters of credit and re^ 
com iLieuda lion, especially such as are given to 
ambassadors, plenipotentiaries, &c. sent to fo- 
reign courts. 

CUKDIBriJlT. ». (from ctedtlde.) Claim 


coward-looking {Sliakapfare ) . 

CRE'x\iMY. rt. (from cream.) Full of cream; 
having ihc nature of cream. 

CRE'ANCE. s. (French.) A fine small 
line fastened to a hawk’s leash. 

CREASK. s. A mark made by doubling any 
ihing iSinJt). 

To Crease, v.a. To mark any thing by 
doubling it, so as to leave the impres&ion. 

ToC'REA'TE. V. a. {creo, Latin.) l.To 
form out of nothing; to cause to exist (Cf- 
nesis). 2. To produce; to cause; to be the 
occasion of {Khig Charles). 3. To beget 
{Shahpcaic). 4. To invest with any new 
character {Shahspeare). 6. To give any new 
qualities {Duvies). 

CllF.AM’lON. s. (from create.) 1. The 
act of creating, or coiilcrring existence Clop- 
lor). 2. The act of investing with new qua- 
lities or character. 3. The things created ; 
the univerae {Paniel). 4. Any thing pro- 
duced, caiK' d (Shakspeare). 

Crea'tion (New). See Regenera- 
tion, 

CREA'riVF. a. (from create.) 1. Having 
the power to create (Thomson). 2. Exercis- 
ing the act of creation (Soufh). 

CREATOR s (<Trfl/or, Latin.),Thc being 
that bestows existence (lap lor). 

CRK'aTURE. s. (creatora, low Latin.) 1, 
A being created (Sfiliingjleet). 2, Anv thing 
(Created (yjfff cow)- o. An ammah not human 
(Shakspeare). 4. A general term for man 
iSpeitscr). 5. A word of, contempt for a 
iiuman being (Prior), (j. A word of petty 
tendernAs.(i>^</fw). 7- A person who owes 
his'rtajfebr his forlutie to another (CVorcn- 
dott)r'-J 

. CRBATIJRELY. a. (from creature,) Hav- 
'inrf th^qualit.es of a creature (Chepne). 

CRfililLLON (Prosper Joliotde), a French 
*|ragiy':|>oer, horn at Dijon in 1()74, and died 
'■'Un 1762. He was a niiin of a whimsical cha- 
•Irac^rf* but his plays are reckoned very good. 

, . ^ERIELon ((Maude Prosper Jbliot de), 
UWTion of the abo\c, l)orn at Paris in 1707, 
died there in 1777. He wrote several 
* ni^el^i very lively, but licentious. His works 
f printed in 1 1 voK. l2nio. 177(). 

' ^RE'BRITUDE. s. (from creher, frequent, 
‘.jLatin.) Friuiientnese. 

* /" CRE'BROUS. a. (creler, Latin.) Frequent. 
u CREDENCE. 5. (^rom credo, Latin ; ere- 
f deuce, French.) 1. Belief; credit (Spenser). 
J 2. Thai which gives a claim to credit or belief 
(Tlautvard). 

. CREDE'NDA. #. (Latin.) Things to be 
i t;rticles of faith (South), 


to credit; possibility of obtaining belief (Tillot- 
sow). 

As the credibility of human testimony is an in- 
terchting topic, cipecially in its application to 
the Christian revelation, we shall here present the 
reader witli a few propositions relating to it. 

Moral certitude absolute, is that in which the 
mind of man entirely acquiesces, requiring no 
further assurance. As if one, in whom I abso- 
lutely cuniiffe, shall bring me word of 1 3)0/. ac- 
cruing to me nygh't, or a shi|«’8 arrival ; and for 
W'hich therefore I would not give tlie least valua- 
ble Ctinsideration to be ensured. 

Moral certitude incomplete, has its several de- 
grees to be esiimared by the proporiion it bears to 
the absolute. As if one, in whom 1 hiivc that 
degree of confidence, as that 1 would not give 
abo\ e one in six to be ensured ot the truth of 
what he says,shnll inform me. as above, com ern- 
ing 1 may then reckon that i have as good 
as the absolute certainty of 1000/. or five-sixths of 
absolute certainty for the whole sum. 

The credibility of any reporter is lo be rated, 
1. By his integrity, or fidelity; and 2. By his 
ability. And a double ability is to be considered ; 
bothth.it of apprehending what i-^ delivered, and 
also of retaining it afterwards, till it be trans- 
mitted. 

The two first of the subsequent propositiont 
respect the reporters of the narrative, a^ they either 
transmit successively, or attest concurrcnity : the 
3d the subject of it ; as it may consist of several 
articles; and the 4th joiiia those thiee consider- 
ations togetiicr, exemplifying them in oral and in 
written tradhion. 

Phoi». I. Concerning the crt'dihility of a re- 
port, made by single succc^5ive reporters, who 
are equ. ally credible. 

Lei ihcir reports have each of them five-sixtlis 
of certainty; and let the first reporter give me a 
certainty of li)()u/. in IMM. it is plain that the 
second reporter, who delivers that report, will 
give me the certainty but of five sixths of that 
1000/. or the five sixths of five-sixths of the full 
certainty for the whole 1200/. and so a third re- 
porter, who has it from the second, would have 
delivered me, &«•. 

I'hat is, if a he put for the share of assurance a 
jingle reporter gives me, and e for that which is 
wanting to make that assurance complete ; and I 


therefore supposed to have of certainty 
from the first reporter, I shall have from the se- 
cond, — fromthethird, -7-^^-^, &o. And 


accordingly if a be 1 00, and c » 6, (the numlier 
of pounds that an 100/. put out to interest brings 
at the year’s end) and consequently my share of 
certainty from one reporter, be » jSf ('^'hich is 
the present value of any sum to be paid one year 
hence) the proportion of certainty coining to me 
from a second will be {J2 mulciplira by (jj (vvhibh 
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1ft the present value of money to be paid after two 
years) and that from a third band reporter 
thrive multiplied into itself (the value of money 
payable at the end of three years), Ucc. 

CoroiUary^ And therefore, as at the rate of six 
per cent, interest the present value of any sum* 
payable after twelve years, is but half the' sum: 
80 if the probability or proportion of certitude 
transmitted by each reporter he the propor^ 
tion of certainty after twelve such transmissions, 
will be but as half ; and it will i;row by that time 
an equal lay, whether the report he true or no. 
In the same manner, if the proportion of certainty 
be set at will come to :i halt from the 70tn 
hand : and if at from the 60.‘ith. 

Prop. 11 Concerning concurrent testimony. 

Let there be two dies of the same kind, in each 
of which the number -if wliite faces is each also 
having but one bla^k face ; and supimse that 
these dies being thrown together, it be required 
to determine, what is the proportion qf the num- 
ber of chances that two white face'* will turn up, 
to the number of chances that two black faces 
will turn up togetlier. The number of combiua* 
tiuns of two white fa 'cs is the square of m i and 
the nuiiibcr of combinations of blaik faces is 
unity. Therefore the odds ihat two white faces 
will turn up raiher than two black faces, is as 
t,o 1. The cases where a black and a white face 
turn up together, are exdudcd by rJic nature of 
the proposition, bec.iuse the wii nesses are sup- 
posed to be concurrent, that is, that the faces of 
the dies are of the same colour. In like m inner, 
if there be three dici of the same k nd as before, 
the odds tha* three white faces will turn up toge- 
ther, rather th m ihree black faces, will be to 
1 ; and so on, the iiuiex of m being always equal 
to the number of oich. 

Now, if the number of chances that any wit- 
nesses re.speciivciy tell truth, to the number of 
chances of tlitir telling laUeiieod be as w to I ; the 
odds that they tell truth raJier than lalsehood,oa 
fuppositiun that they are concurrent, will be de- 
termined in tbc same manner, tl.at is, will be as 
that power of the nuiv.ber of chances of their 
telling truth, whose uiucy is the number of wit- 
ueises, to unify. 

The series of .antecedents whose common con- 
sequent is unity, whuh express the ratio of the 
probability ot the truth and falsehood of the con- 
curring reporters, bemg the succes.'iive powers of 
a given number greater than unity, incrca.se in 
geometricaL progression, aiid therefore will at 
length exceed any number however great. And 
if concurring reporters be all of equal credibility, 
their number may be so far iiicreuicd as to pro- 
duce a firobability greater than any that cun be 
assigned. For, let any proposed degree of pro- 


bability be » ^ ^ and let the probability 
that a given witness tells truth be expressed by 


the fraction ^ 6 being less than take such 

a power I'f of I, as that it shall exceed a, and let 
n be the number of witnos&es, then will the pro- 
bability of the veracity of the concurrent wit- 

peftses be expressed by the fraction ^ ; which 


is greater than the fraction — be'eause unity, 
8+1 

the given difference of the numerators and deno- 
IDinators, bears a less proporiioii to the greater 


quantity Z", and therefore the quantities and 
+ J , are more nearly equal than the numer- 


ator and denominator of the fraction 


8+r 


in other wordS; is nearer equity, which 
here expresses certainty, than 


a+ i 


Corol, I. If the chances for the truth and false- 
hood of the report of each of any concurrent 
witnesses be equal, no number whatever of such 
witnesses will add to the probability of the 

event. For in this case we should have • 


I 


and 


in 


^+1 


1 


-=J, also. 


I + 1 ’ + I 1 + 1 , 

Carol. 2. Where the credibility of each witness 
is great, a vecy few witnesses will be suflicient to 
overcome the contrary probability, d: rived from 
the naiure of the fact. Thus, supjmsc the latter 
probability = and let iis suppose that each 
witness tells truth only nine times for once that 
he tells falsehood ; that is, let the probability of 
the truth of his report be equal only to then 
feur such concurring witne»scs will be bulticient 
to produce belief. 

Coroi. 3 After a certain number of concurring 
credible witnesses have given their testimony in 
conlirmatioii of the truth of a fact, any farther 
increase of their number is siipci fliioiis ; because 
the cUfTerence between unity and the fraction cx- 
presbiug the probability which is the result of 
their concurrent testimony, is indclinitcly little; 
and all that an indefinite increase of the number 
of witnesses could do, would be to diminish that 
inderinitely little defect. 

Carol. 4. The evidence of testimony can over- 
come any degree of impiobability, however 
great, which can be derived from the nature of 
the fact. 

lo^t any event comistent with what is usually 
termed the course of nature, have its evidence 
rest upon an immense number of cv.peri:iicnt.s, 
eillier made by oui selves, or reported oy others. 


be represented by- 


e+ I 


and let the direct and 


positive testimony of a .single witness, tlMt the 
contradictory of ihi.s event did actually happ<^o* 

have its probability valued at 

evidence of the single witness be less than the 
evidence of universal experience on which the 
physical pliznomenun rests, in any assigned pro- 
portion ; that is, let t be less than in the pro* 

portion of 1 to m: then and — ^ --b 
* tf+1 IW/+1 


Take now such a power of /, as that it shall be 
greater than m/, and — will be greater than 


— — ; that is, if n be the number of witnessee 

r+l 

each of whose veracity is measured by theif 

concurrent testimony, will be sufficient to over* 
conic the contrary probability derived from thf 
nature qf the fact. So that the evidence of testis 
snouy can not only approach iridetinicely near to 
certaintjr, but can at length exceed the evidencf 
of any inference, however cogent, which can poi^ 
nbly be deduced from personal experieute, oy 
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from personal' and dented experience conjointly. 
And thus is demonstrated the futility of Hume's 
principal argument against miracles. 

Prop lU- i 'oiicerning the credit of a reporter 
for a particular article of that narrative, fur the 
whole of which he is credible in a certain de- 
gree. 

Lot there be six particulars of a narrative 
equally remarkable. If he to 'whom the report 
is given has five sixths of certainty for the wnolc 
sum of them, he has thirty -live tonne, against 
the failure in any one certain particular. 

For he has five to one thei e will be no failure 
at all : and if there be. he has yet another five to 
one. that it falls not upon that single particular of 
the bix : that is, he has } of certainty for the 
whole, and of the ^ wanting he has likewise or 

of the whole, more; and therefore that there 
will be no failure in that single particular, he has 
I and of certainty ; or of it. 

In general, if — ; — be the proportion of cer- 

tainty for the whole, and — be the chance 

of the rest of the particular articles m, against 
some one or more of them. there will be no- 
thing M'aiiting to an absolute certitude, against 
the not failing in the article or articles a, but 

Only — . 

+ «} X (,i 4. r) 

Prop. IV. Conc'iniing the truth of either oral 
or written tradition (in whole, or in part ), suc- 
Ccb.'iively transmitted, and also co-attested by se- 
veral succe«bions of transmittents. 

1. bunposiug the transmission of an oral narra- 
tive to be s(i performed by a succession of single 
men, or joined in companies, as that each trans- 
mission, after the narr.itive has been kept for 
twenty years, impairs the credit of it a twelfth 
part; and that consequently imhe twelfth h.and, 
or at the end of 240 years, its certainty is reduced 
to a lialf; and there grows then an even lay 
against the truth of the relation : yet if we fur- 
ther suppose, th^tthesame relation is coat tcsied by 
nine other several successions, iranMuittiiig alike 
each of them, the credibility of it vhen they are 
ail found to agree, will (by the corollary of the 
first proposition) be as of certainty, or above 
a thousand to tnic ; and if we suppose a co-at- 
testation of ainctecn, the credibility of it will be 
as above two millions to one. 

2. In oral tradition, as a single man is subject 
to much casualty, so a company of men cannot 
be so easily supposed to join ; and therefore the 
credibility of or about may possibly l>c 
judged too high a degree for au oral conveyance, 
to the distance of twenty years. Hut in written 
tradition, the ciiances against the truth or conserv- 
fitiun of a single writing are far less; and several 
copies may also be^ eahilv supposed to concur, 
and those, since the invention of printing, exactly 
the same ; sevcial a)s<> distinct succesMons of suen 
cop e- maybe as well supposed, taken by ditter- 
ent hands, and pre&erved in dilFereiit place* or 
languages 

And therefore if oral, tradition by any one man, 
or company of men, migiit be supposed to be 
Credible after twentjf years, or ^ of certainty ; 
pr but it 3 written tradition may be well 
Imagined to continue, by the joint copies that 
piay be taken of it for one place (like the several 
co;fic% ('f the same impression ) during the space 
df lpl),if nop 20U ^eajrs ; and to be then Credible 
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at of certainty, or at the proporfim of lOO’ la 
L And then seeing that the successive transmisn 
lions of this Jgf of certainty, will not diminish it 
to a half until it passes the 69th hand (for it will 
be near 'll) years before the rebate of money, at 
that interest, will sink it to half) it is plain, that 
written tradition, if preserved but by a single 
succession of copia, will not lose half of its full 
certainty, until 70 times 100, if not 2()0 ye^rs are 
past ; that is 7,000, if not H,000 years. And fur- 
ther, that if it be likewise preserved by concur- 
rent successions of such copies, its credibility at 
that distance may be even increased, and grow 
far more certain from the several ameing deli- 
veries at the end of 70 successions, than it would 
be at the very first from either of the tiingle hands ! 

We wish the candid reader to apply this mode 
of argumentation to the credibility of the Gospel 
testimony. 

^ 3. Lastly, in stating the proportions of credibi- 
lity for any part or parts of a copy, it may be ob- 
served, that in an original, not very long, good 
odds may be laid, that a copy by a careful hand 
shall not have so much as one literal iault : but in 
one of greater length, that there may be greater 
odds against any material error, and such as shall 
alter the sense ; greater yet, that the sense shall 
not be altered in any considerable point ; and still 
greater, if there be many of these points, that the 
error liglits not upon such a single article ; as in 
the third proposition. 

From tne contemplation of the preceding pro- 
positions, and a comp.arisiiO of ihcir results, with 
the deductions in experimental philosophy, tlie 
found.itioiis of credibility may be rendered still 
more obvious. 

In our experience of a course of nature, our con- 
viction is not always in proportion to the number 
of experiments in a given instance, though it is in 
proportion to the whole number of experiments 
on which our belief L founded: thus, if anew 
metal be discovered which is found 8pecific.'illy 
heavier than lead, we conclude from that single 
experiment, that it will sink in water,' with a con- 
fidence as grt*at as tliat lead itself, on which we 
have made so many experiments, will sink in 
water. The reason of this is, because we transfer 
to this particular instance the sum of our expe- 
riments oil other substances specifically heavier 
than water, which Jiavc always been observed 
to sink in it. And in this way it is, that the re- 
gard we pay to the report of a witness, is not 
aivvavs in proportion to the number of instance! 
in which we have found he has told truth, name- 
ly, because w'e apply to him the sum of ail those 
indications of veracity, which in previous in- 
stances we have observed in others. 

Still, it will be seen from what is done above^ 
that the conviction produced by testimony is ca- 
pable of being carried much higher than the con- 
viction produced by other experience; and. the 
reason is this, because there may be concurrent 
testimonies with respect to the truth of the sam 
individual fact (and these concurrent testinioniea 
must in all cases where the reporters tell more 
truths than falsehoods, augment the credibility), 
whereas there can be no concurrent experiments 
with respect to an individual experiment. There 
may, indeed, be analogous experiments, in the same 
manner as there may be analogous testunouies; but 
in a course of nature there is but one continu^ se- 
ries of events, whereas in teatimoi^, since the same 
event may be observed by dififerent witnesses, 
theip concurrence it capaj^le of producing a coow 
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Tictton, more cogent than any which is derived 
from any other spwies of events in the course of 
nature. In material phsefi^Mncna, the probability 
of an expected event depends solely on analogous 
ex|>eriments, which have been mwe previous to 
the event ; and this probajbility admits of indefi- 
nite increasei from the unlimited increase of, the 
number of these precedent experiments. The 
credibility of a witness likewise arises from our 
experience of the veracity of previous witnesses, 
and admits of unlimited increase, according to 
their nuiTiberi the law of its increase being, of 
course, the same with that derived from physical 
events. There is, however another source of the 
increase of tebtiraony, which is likewise unlimit- 
ed, derived from the nnniber of concurrent wit- 
nesses, and its increase on this account (as above 
shewn 1 follows a lawdifl'ennt from the former. 
The evidence of testimony, therefore, admitting 
of an unlimited increase on two difierent accounts, 
and the probability of the happening of any spe- 
cific event admitting only of one of them, the for- 
'sner io capable of indefinitely surpassing the latter. 

Those who wish to go farther into this curious 
subject may re.id Bernoulli's Treatise De Arte 
Conjcctandi; an ingenious paper, in No. 93 of 
Nicholson's Journal, by Mr. Saint, of the Royal 
^nlitary Academy ; Dr. Matthew Young's pafier 
on the Force of Testimony in establishing Facts 
contrary to Analogy, in vol vii. Irish Transact- 
ions; Ur. W ring on the Principles of Human 
Knowledge ; ana liarilcy on Man, vol. L prop. 87. 

CRH'DIBLK. a, {credihilh, Latin.) Wor- 
thy of credit; having a just claiai to belief 
{Ti Hot son), 

(illbyLlliLKNEsS. .t. (from credible.) 
Credibility; worthiness of belief {Daulc), 

CKKDIHLY. ad. (from credible.) In a 
nianiicr that claims belief 

CRK'DIT. A. (credit, French.) 1. Belief ; 
faith yirldcd to another {Addtsoti). 2. Ho- 
nour; reputation (Pope). 3. Esteem; good 
opinion (Bacon). 4. Fatih ; testimony (Hook.), 
5. 'Frust reposed (Locke). (). Promise given 
(Addison). 7. Influence; interest (C/nrew.). 

Credit, an ancient right which loids 
had over their vassals ; consisting in this, that 
during a certain time tlicy could oblige them 
to lend them money. 

To Cre'dit. V. a. (credo, I^tin.) 1. To 
believe (Shakspeare). 3. To pmeure credit 
or honour to any thin" (Waller). 3. To 
trust ; to confide in. 4. To admit us a debtor. 

CRE'DITABLE. a. (from credit.) I. 
Reputable ; alnive coniempi (Arbuthnol). 2. 
Hunourable ; estimable (Tiliotsofi), 

CUE'DITABLENESS. s, (from rredita- 
hie.) Repuiaiion ; estimation (D. of Piety), 

CRE'DITABLY. ad. (from creditable.) 
Reputably ; wiilioiit disgrace (South). 

CRElilTON, a town in Dci'on^hiret with 
a market on Saturday, ft contains nearly 
50iJ0 inhabitants, and has a considerable ma- 
nufacture of serges. Lat. 50. 49 N. l.«on. 3. 
45 W. 

CRE'DITOR. s. (creditor, I^tin.) He to 
whom a debt is owed ; he that gives credit ; 
correlative to debtor (Swift), 

CREDU'LITY. $. *(^rfJ«/^V^^ French.) 
Easiness of belief ; readiness of credit (Sidn.). 
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CRE’'DDLOUS.'a. (credulut, Ijalin.) Apt 
to believe; unsusi>ectiiig ; easily cleceivetl 
{Milton), 

CRE'DULOUSNESS. s, (from credulous.) 
Aptness to beliove ; credulity. 

CREE- INDIANS. Indians of North 
America, who occupy the district \V. of litrle 
lake Winni[)eg, and fort Dauphin, in Upper 
Canada. 

CREECH erhomas), an English poet. He 
was born in Dorsetshire in 1C)59, and educated 
at Oxford, where he proceeded to the degree 
of M.A. In 1701 he obtained the living of 
W’clwyn in Hertfordshire, hut the same year 
he put an end to himself at Oxford ; the cause 
of which is not exactly known. He translated 
Lucietius into English verse, 10'83; Horace, 
in 1684; Theocritus, in the same year; and 
various otlier authors. 

CREED, s. (from credo, Latin.) 1. A 
form of words in which the articles of faith 
are comprehended (Fiddes). 3. Any soleiiiu 
profession of principles or opinion (SJiaksp.), 

Creed (Apostle's), is so called, because for 
many ages it was believed to have been framed 
by tlie apostles before they left Jerusalem. 
The first person who gave this account of its 
original was .St. Ambrose, towards the latter 
end of the fourth century ; in which he is fol- 
lowed by RuHinus, Jerome, and several others: 
and some have even asserted, lliat each apO‘»rle 
supplied his particular article. (SeeSvMBOi..) 
But there are many reasons why ibis account 
cannot be admiticd : if a crml of such high 
authority had exi'-icd in the Chriitian church, 
ills reasonable to suppose that it would have 
been iiiciitioiicd by Si. Luke in the history of 
the Acts of the Apostles, or by some of the 
earlier writers in the first four centuries, be- 
fore the time of Si. Ambrose; that it would 
have been referred to as a standard of doctiinc 
by the more ancient comicils; and that it 
would have superseded the necessity of com- 
posing new creeds, which was done on many 
occasions. Besides, the several copies of this 
creed, of which the princip il are the vulgar or 
Roman, the Aquilcian, and the Oriental, dif- 
fer from one another in many articles; and 
this diflercncc cannot easily be reconciled with 
the notion, that it was framed by the apostles, 
and transmitted from them to their successors. 
To which we may add, that some of the arti- 
cles contained in it were inserted in opnnsition 
to errors that sprung up in the Christian 
church, long after the time of the apostles 
However, this creed is a very ancient compo- 
sition, and upon the whole an unexreptioiia> 
bie summary of tiie ChrHlian doctrine, anrl 
much superior to compositions of a simitar 
kind of later date. . It might in fiart liavc been 
trensniitted down from the apostles, and after- 
wards gradually enlarged in its present form as 
occasion required. Lord King's Crit. Hist. 6f 
the Apostles* Creed. See Sy m bo i.* 

Creed (Ailianasian), h.is been falsely at- 
tributed to Athanasius, bishop of Alexandria, 
who ]i\ed and wrote in the fourth ceniiny : 
it is neither mentioned nor referred to iu any 
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Qf his genuine works; no nolice is taken of it 
by writers who iinniediutely succeeded him ; 
it was never appealed to for the deciMion of the 
controversy relating to the procession of the 
Spirit between tlie Eastern and Western 
churches, in the seventh and ninth centuries ; 
Dor b it quoted, say some, till one thousand 
years after Christ, h^ibricius is of opinion, 
that it was first written in Ditin ions after the 
fifih centurv, and afterwards translated into 
Greek. It is apprvinted to be read in the ser- 
vice of the church of England thirteen times 
in the year. Vnssii Diss. de Syiiibolis. Fubr. 
Bib, Gr.Tc. vi)l. V. 

The damnatnry clauses in this creed have 
long caused serious uneasiness to pious men of 
dilferciit denominations. Some of our cligni- 
fieil clergy have ex|)ressc(l themselves concern- 
ing it in the following terms. ** The account 
given of Athanasius's creed,” says the excellent 
archbishop Tillotsoii, “seems to* me nowise sa- 
tisfactory ; 1 wisli we were well rid of it.” The 
Kood and learned bishop Taylor, in his Li- 
berty of Pro|)be.iyiiig (Seci. ii. § 3()) has the 
following ob-.ervaiion : “ If it were considered 
concerning Athuna^ins's creed, how many 
people understand it not, bow contrary to na- 
tural reason it seems, liow little ibc scripture 
says of these citriosiiies of explication, and how 
tradition was nr.t clear on hi» side for the arti- 
cle itwlf, much less for those forms and mi- 
nutes; it had net been amiss if the iinul judg- 
ment had been left to Jesus ChrUt; and 
indeed, to me it seems very bard to pul un- 
churl tableiiess into the ereeu, and so to make, it 
btcoine as an article of faith.” The present 
bisliup of Lincoln, IJr. Pretty man, says, in 
his Elements of C'iiribtian Theology (\ol. 
ii. p. S20). •' It certainly is to be lament- 
ed, that assertions of so peremptory a na- 
ture,” refern. ig to the damnatory clauses, 

unexplained and unqualified, should have 
been used in human composition.” “ J am 
ready to acknowledge (p that, in my 

judgment, notwithsiurulmg the authority of 
former times, our cliurcli would have acted 
more wisely, and more consistently with its 
general principles of mildness and toleration, 
if it had not a.'lopterl the damnatory clauses of 
the Athanasian creed. Though 1 firmly be- 
lieve that the doctrines them.*(clves arc all 
founded in scripture, 1 cuuuot but conceive it 
to be both unnecessary and presumptuous to 
say that * except every one do keep them whole 
and undefiled, he, without doubt, shall perish 
everlastingly.* ” 

Creed (Niccne), w.as composed and esta- 
blished as a proper summarv nt the Christian 
faith by the council at fJicc, A. D. 325, 
gainst the Arians. This is also called the 
Constantinopolitan creed, because it was con- 
firmed with sortie few alterations by the council 
of Constantinople, A . 1>. 3S 1 . 

These three creeds are iiscd in the public 
offices of the church of England ; ana sub- 
scription to them is required of the clergy, and 
as the law formerly sloorl, of dissenting teach- 
ers pro|)Cfly qualified by ilie toleration act. 
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ToCRFJ^K. V. a. (see 7b Creak.) T# 
make a harsh noise (Shakspeare), 

CrEek. r. (cfiecca, Saxon ; Dutch.) 
1. A prominence or jut in a winding coast 
(Davies). 2. A small port; a bay; a cove 
(Davies). 3. Any turn, or alley (Shakspeare). 

Creek, or Muskogee Indians, the 
most iniineroiis tribe of Indians of any within 
the limits of the American United States. 
They inhabit the middle part of Georgia. 
Th(w amount to about 17,280, of wdiom 
5,800 arc warriors. Their principal town lies 
in lat. 32. N. Ion. 8v). 28 vV. The country 
abounding with creeks and rivulets, gave rise 
to the name. 

CRE'EKY.n. (from creek.) Full of creeks; 
unequal; winding (Spenser). 

To CREEP. V. n. (pret. crept. cyiypan,Sax.) 
1. To move with the belly to the ground, with- 
out legs, as a worm ^SJilton). 2. To grow 
along the ground, or on other supports 
(Dr:/ (ten). 3. To move forward without 
bouiuU or leap.^ insects. 4. To move slowly 
and fei bly (ShnUpcare). 5. Ti o move secretly 
and clandestinely (Aft.). (). To move liinor- 
oubly wilbout soaring, or vcnfnring into dan- 
gers (Addison). 7- To come nnexpecterl 
(Temple). 8. To behave with senility; to 
fawm (Shakspeare). 

CRE'EPEK. s. (from creep.) 1. A plant 
(hat supports itdclf by means of ^ome stronger 
body (Bacon). 2 An iron used to sliilf uloNg 
the grate in kiuluns. 3. A kim! of |>;ittcn or 
cl<ig worn by women. 

i’/RRKPLR, in onuliiology. SccCkrthia. 

CREfcrriR (Viiviniaajl in botany. Sec 

IlfcDLR A. 

CilLi ypnOLE. s. (creep v.iu\ hole.) 1. A 
hole into which any aniunil may creep to 
escape danger. 2. A subierfugc ; an excuse. 

CHEI'PING ROOT, in botany, (radix 
repens.) Plxlencling ii-elf horizontally, and 
putting forth fibres ; as in mint. 

Creeimnc; stem, (raulis repens.) Run- 
ning along the gromirl, or up trees and other 
brxiies ; putiing foriii roou ; us in ivy, bigno- 
nia, ike. 

CRKETIXGLY. ad. (from creeping.) 
Slowly ; after the manner of a reptile (Sidney). 

CiiEjM'ASTEll. (cremasliT, xotfjLac^p ; 
from x^ifxnw, to suspend.) A muscle of tlie 
testicle by which it is suspended and drawn 
up, and compressed in the act of coition. It 
arises from Poupart's ligament, pt^sses over the 
spermatic cord, and is lost in the cellular mem- 
brane of the scrotum, covering the testicles. 

CREMATION, is sometimes used for 
burning, particularly the ancient custom of 
burning the detad. 

CRLMNITZ, one of the principal mine 
towns of Hungary, where gold and silver ii 
coined into money, to the amount of about 
1 00,000 ducats annually, it has greatly suffer- 
ed fVnni intestine liroils ; and was totally de*i 
stroyol by fire in 1777* experienced a si- 
milar fate in 1783. It is 70 miles N. E. of 
Presburg. Lat.43. 32 N. Loin. IQ. 0 E. 

CREMONA, an ancient town of Milan, m 
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Italy ; it is the sec of a bishop, and the scat of 
an university. If is 15 miles £. of Plucciilia. 
Lilt; 45. 8 N. Lon. 9. 58 E. 

Cremona stop, on an orgiin, is a single 
reed stop, originally ilesigiieil to imitate an 
ancient wind instrument, called a knemhorn : 
but time, and the ignorance of organ-builders, 
have corrupted this word into cremona, which 
has led some of late to sup|X)sc that this stop 
w^as at (irst intended as an imitation of tlic 
violin. SeeOiiGAN. 

CREMCNKSE, a territory of Milan, in 
Italy, of which C'reinona is the capital. 

CRKxMOR. (Latin.) A milky substance; 
a soft lifpior resembling cream. 

(!rFMOR TARTAR r. SeeTARTRTS. 

CUUiN/KA, in botany, a genus of t lie class 
dodecaiuiria, order munogyniu. Calyx four- 
cleCl beaiiiig the corol ; petals four ; ca|)sule 
fivc-eellei:i; many sw'cded. One species only ; 
a native of (riiianu, with square, knotty stems, 
and white Henvers in axillary corymbs. 

Cl'KNATE, ill botany, applied to the 
leaf; s ol loped or notched leaf. iJoHum cre~ 
uatum, (roiii crctuit a notch.) iLuing the 
edge cut with angular or circular incisures, 
not inclining towards either extremity ; as 
in jjrimiila farinosa. When the edge of a 
leal is cut int<i segments of small circles, 
instead of angular teeth, it is said to be ob- 
tn ely crenaie ; uhen the larger segments ha>e 
smaller ones upon them, a leaf is then said to 
be doubly creiiatc, dnplicaio cronatiini. Liii- 
neus's detinition in Pliilosophia Rotanica, takes 
in only the acutely crenaie leaf; and there- 
fore iiicisurisis rightly substituted in IXdiii. PI. 
for aiigiilis. 

The same term is applied to the corol in 
linum, dianriiiis chinciisis, 8fc. to the nec- 
tary, in narcissus triaudriis. 

UMien the edge of a leaf is cut into very 
small notches, Linndus uses the dimiiuitive 
crenulate (crrnulafnm.) This term is also ap- 
plied to the nectary in narcissus (loeticus. 

CRLODIBA, in the customs of the middle 
age, a robbery and murder committed in a 
wood, wliere the body of the person killed was 
'burnt in order to prevent any discovery of tlic 
crime. 

CRI'X^I-ES, a name given to the fimilic's 
de.^cended from the Spaniards, wlio first settled 
at ^ lex ICO. 

(JllENOPIlYFiAX, in antiquity, a ma- 
gistrate of Athens, who had the inspection of 
fbunf^ins. 

CRE'PAINE. 5. (with farriers.) An nicer 
seated in the midst of the fore-part of the foot. 

• CREPANC'E, or Crepaudine. (from 
crepuud, a canker ulcer.) An accident com- 
mon to horses, consisting of a tread upcni the 
coronet, or crownet, in the act of iiianaging or 
passaging, in consequence of their not cross- 
ing tiieir legs sufficiently. 

CUEPID/E, that ksnd of Roman slippers 
wtiich were always worn with the pallium. 

CRE'PIS. Hawk’s- beard. In botany, a 
genus of the class svngenesia, order polygamia 
' secpialis. Receptacle naked, rougbish ; calyx 


invested with deciduous scales ; down siinple ^ 
mostly pcdiccliod. Thirty-one species ; chiefly 
of the Mediterranean coast, or south of Eiiro|^f 
about three, are natives of our own pastures. 
The common height is that of a foot, or a foot 
and a half ; the flowers are terminal and large, 
^ncrally red or yellow. They make a beauti- 
ful apiiearance aliout Midsunimer, and pro- 
duce a considerable quantity of seeds, from 
which they may be raised without trouble. 

To CRE'PITATE. V. ti. {crepito, Latin.) 
To make a small crackling noise. 

CREPrrA''ri()N. s. {itom crepitate.) A 
small crackling noise. 

CREFF. The participle of creep. 

CRKPUNDlA, ill antiquity, tokens left 
with exposed children, by which they might 
be afterwards known. 

CllEPU'S(;UL(JUS.a. {crcpuscubm, Lat.) 
Gliintnering ; in a state between ligiit and 
darkness {tirowii). 

(‘REPlJ'Sf'ULrM, in astronomy, twi- 
light; the time from the first dawif or up- 
pe.'irance of the morning to the risi::g sun ; 
and again, bctw'cen the selling •>f the sun and 
the last remains of day. Papi.is derives the 
woid from ertperus : which, he s:i\>, ar.eieiilly 
signified imeertain, doubttui, q. d. a diibinus 
light. The crepu^cnlmn is usually computed 
to begin and end when the sun is about 18 
degreoh below the horizon ; for then tlu* stars 
of the sixth magnitude diswippear tn the morn- 
ing, and appear in the evening. It is of longer 
duration in the solstices liuni in the etpiinows, 
and longer in an ohlique than in a right sphere. 
Thecrc))usciila areoecasioneil by the sun s rays 
refracted in oiir atmosphere, and rcflec»etl Irom 
the particles thereof to the eye. See Twi- 

LfOH r. 

(UIKSCKNDO. (Ital. from crescere^ to In- 
crease.) A term in music, unknown till about 
the middle of the lu.<:t century. ,Jomclli intro- 
ducal the terms erme/n/e and diminnaida into 
German V, for tlie gradual incjease and diini- 
Dutioii of sound. 

C'RE'SCKNT. a. (from rresco, Latin.) In- 
creasing; growing {Milton). 

(^UBscf'NT. .V. {crescens^ I.atim) The 
moon ill her state of increase ; any biniilitude 
of the inooii increasing (D-rydrn). 

Crescent, in heral^, is a bearing in 
form of a balf-moon. Tne Ottomans bear 
sinople, a crescent niontant, argent. The 
crescent is frequently used as a uiflerence in 
c<mt -armour, to distinguish it from that of a 
second brother, or junior family. The figure 
of the crescent is the Turkish symbol; or .a- 
ther, is that of the city Byzantium, which bore 
this device from all antiqui^ ; as appears from 
medals struck in honour of Augustus, Trajan, 
fkc. Crescents arc said to be adossed, when 
their backs or thickest parts arc turned towards 
each other; their |>oiiits looking to the sides of 
the shield. Crescent inverted, is that whose 
points look townnls the bottom : turned cresr 
cents arc placed like those adossed ; the dillcr- 
ence is, that all their |K)iiits look to the dex- 
ter side of the shield : conturiied crescents, on 
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the contrary, look to the sinister side; affronted 
or appointed crescents, are contrary to the 
adossed, tlic))oints looking towards each other. 

Crescent, is also the name of a military 
orcter, instituted by Renatiis of Anjou, kina o‘f 
Sicily, &c. in 1448 ; so called from the badge, 
or »'inbo1 thereof, a crescent of gold ctiamcllod. 

Crbscent-shaped, in litany. {luMte, 
from /una, the moon.) Roundish, hollowed at 
the base with jiusterior angles. Subrotunduin 
basi excavatum, angulis posticis notatuin.^ 
Applied to leaves and spikes ; as in acrosti-* 
chum pcclinatum. The diminiuivc lunulatc 
is applied to tlie keel of the flower in |)oiygala 
xnyrlifolia. Moon-slianed is absurd, and 
mooned still worse, if the terms lunate, 
lunulate, or crcscent-shaperl be objected to, we 
may use the periphrasis, shaped like a crescent, 
for any form ot a leaf, &c. resembling the 
iru^on in any period of her first (juarier; since 
this term docs not occur ^e^y frequently. 

CUESCKNTIA. (Calabash tree. A genus 
of the class didynarnia, order iingios|)erniia. 
Calyx lwo-parU»d, equal; enrol gibbous; berry 
pediceilcd, one-celled, imbedded in pulp. Two 
sjK*cics. 

1. (3. cajcle. A native tree of Jamaica and 
the Leeward Islands ; height from twenty to 
thirty feet, branching at the top, into a large 
head ; the loaves are wcdge-Innccolate, crowd- 
ed, dusiH'sed in tufts; the flowers are lateral, 
large, and solitary, one-petalled, of a greenish 
yellow hue ; ^triped aun spotted with brown, 
succeeded by a large fruit, with a thick skin 
and ligneous shell, capable of containing, when 
emptied of its pulp, nearly three pints. They 
are appro)>riatcd to various purposes; and the 
calabash shells are sometimes so lar^ as to 
hold each two gallons of water. 

2. C’. cuembitiua; a native of the West 
Indies, is a more diminutive tree, with leaves 
ovate, distinct, somewhat coriaceous, not in 
tufts : the flowers nodding, fruit pointed. 
Both species may be eadly propagated, but can 
only be reared in a hot-house. 

CRE'SCIVE. a. (from aresco, Latin.) In- 
creasing; growing (iSVmX'fiprm). 

CRESFi (Guiseppe Maria), a painter of 
Bologna, bmn in l655, and died iu 1747* He 
accustomed himself to paint in a cbaml^er 
properly darkened, and so contrived as to ad-* 
snit a ray of the sun, or the light of a flambeau, 
to enable him to give a greater romulness and 
relief to his paintings, by a nice observation of 
the force of natural light and shadow. 
kins). 

CRESS, in botany. See Lefidium. 

Cress (Indian). ’ See Tkopa^olum. 

Cress (Sciatica). See Iberis. 

Cress (Spanish, or liuckei). See Vella. 

Cress (Swine's). See Cochlbarta. 

Cress (Wall). SeeTuRRiris. 

Cress (Waned). See Cochlearia. 

Cress (Water). See Sisimbrium and 
Nasturtium. 

Cress (Winter). SeeERisvMUM. 

CRESS A, in botany, a genus of the class 
pentandria, order pcntag 3 Miia. Calyx five-leaved ; 


corol salver-shaped, filaments sitting on the 
tribe ; capsule two-valved, one or four-seeded. 
Two species ; one a native of Crete, the oilier 
of the East Indies. 

CRE'SSET. 1 . (croisseiie, French.) A great 
light set imoti a beacon, light-house, or watch- 
tower {Milton), 

CUHSSY, a village of France, in the de- 
partment of the Straits of Calais, and late pro- 
vince of Picardy. It is memorable in history 
for a bloody battle fought, and a glorious vic- 
tory obtained here in 1346, by the English, 
under king Edward 111. and the Black Prince, 
over the French, in the pmc of Philip of 
Valois, when the flower of the French nobility 
were slain, it is 13 miles N. of Abbeville. 
I^t. ;^0. 20N. Lon. 1.56 E. 

CREST, in armoury, the top part of the 
armour for the head, mounting over the hel- 
met, in manner of a comb, or tuR of a cock, 
deriving its name from crista, a cock’s crimb. 
The crest was for the most part made of 
feathers, or the hair of horses' tails or inunes. 
The soldiers took great pride in adorning them. 
In most of the old niormincnts we tiud the 
crest represented, not mueh unlike those on 
the tops of our modern hcnd-picees : but w hat- 
ever tnc common soldiers had, those of the 
olficcrs were usuall) wrought in gold or silver, 
and the plumes of a larger size, quite across 
the helmet ; and some wore two, three, or 
four together of these plumes. 

Crest, in heraldry, the uppermost part of 
an armoury, or that pirt of the cask or helmet 
next to the mantle. Guillim says, the crest, 
or cognizance, claims the highest place, being 
seated on the most eminent part of the helmet; 
yet so as to admit of an interposition of some 
escrol, wreathe, chapvaii, crown, &c. The 
crest is esteemed a greater mark of nobility 
than the armoury, being borne at tournaments, 
to which none wtrv admitted till .such time aa 
they had given pro()f of their nobility : some- 
times it serves to distinguish the several 
branches of a family ; and it has served, on oc- 
casion, as a distinguishing badge of factions : 
sometimes the crest is taken for the device ; 
but more usually is formed of some piece of 
the arms. Families that exchange arms do 
not change their crest. 

Crest denotes, likewise, any tuft or orna- 
ment on the ht'ad ; and the word is used figur- 
atively to signify pritle, spirit, fire. 

CUE'STED. a. (from erw^; crisiahts, Lat.) 

1. Adorned with a plume or crest {Milton). 

2. Wearing a comb {Dryden). 

Crested, {crislatus.) In botany, having 

an appendage like a crest or tuR; as the flower 
of nolygala and some anthers. 

CREST-FA IXEN . {errst and fall) Dc- 
jecteci; sunk; heartless; spiritless (//cteW). 

Crest-fallen: In the manage, a term 
applied to a horse when that part of him run- 
ning from the withers to the dars, and upon 
which' the mane grows, is im;)Overlshed and 
wasted, from the natural prominence of its 
beautiful curve, to a state of hollowness or in- 
dentation. This is generally accompanied by 
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a iotiil emaciation, produced by very bad sup- 
port, or neglect under different degrees of dis- 
ease. The firmness and corresponding curve 
of the crest is almost invariably a tolerable cri- 
terion of the health and, condition of the 
horse 3 and a judicious inspector seldom omits 
this part of the exainiiiaiion. If the flesh 
upon the crest be firm, solid, and not flabbily 
soft, or fluctuating, it is a good sign of con- 
stitutional strength ; but a horse having a low, 
bare, indented crest, will always have a |)Oor, 
weak, and impoverished appearance. This 
defect, however, proceeds more frequently 
from penurious keep than from any defect tit 
nature, and may always be expeditiously re- 
luedicci by liberal nourishment. 

CRK'STLESS. a. (from cm/.) Not digni- 
fied with coat-armour {Shakspearc), 

CKETA. Chalk. In oryclology, a genus 
of the class earths, order calcareous : consisting 
of carbonat of lime and carbonic acid gass, 
and a few extraneous substances ; friable, 
cfl'crvorscing and nearly totally soluble in acids; 
calcining in the (ire, but not vitrifying in the 
strongest degree of heat, unless the oxygen of 
the carbonic acid be very forcibly prevented 
from escaping. Eight sjiecies. 

1 C. roiictiacea. Calx conchacea ; humus 
conchucca. Conunning small and very niiiiiite 
shells, not cohering, not soiling the Angers, 
without lusirc. Found on the maritime parts 
of J!)tniriu, Saxony, and Wiriemberg, rarely 
covered with mould. 

2. C. grunulata. Calx testarca, or Icsta- 
rcons chalk. Consisting of rounded, quite gU- 

* l>rous milk-white opaque wramilations, which 
do not stain the Angers. Found on the siiores 
of Ascension Island, w’here it serves as a 
nidus for the testudo niidas, or largest tortoise 
of the genus, to lay its eggs in. 

It is composed of shells and corals, enm- 
minuled by the waves of the sea, or of the 
harder calcareous substances w'orn down uiid 
rubbed together by the torrents of rivers. 

3. C. tcstacea. Not widely differing from 
the former, except in not possessing such de- 
Aned granulations. Produced by comminuted 
shells, without lustre, not staining the Angers. 
Found on the coasts of England and France. 

4. C. puiverulenta. Native lime. Redu- 
cible to dust, without lustre, rough to the 
touch, staining the Angers. Found near Bath ; 
white ; when mixed with a little oxyd of iron 
it becomes yellowish. 

5'. C. squamosa. Mineral agaric; with 
somewhat greasy, snotv-while, shining scales, 
which soil the Angers. Found near Gera; 
very friable ; falling to dust in water ; adheres 
to the tongue, atm is entirely soluble in 
\ trous acid ; colour sometimes silvery-white.' 

6. C. farinacea. Soft carbonat of lime. 
Mineral agaric. A variation, therefore, of the 
former, or of the latter ; the whole of which 
three might better, perhaps, he arranged under 
one species.^ Farinaceous, loosely cohering, 
floating, soiling the Angers. Found in Britain, 
and various other parts in the clefts of rocks, 
I or the bottom of lakes, or calcareous uioiuitains. 
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It is formed of more compact particles than 
spec. 5 ; is exceedingly brittle, and reducible 
to dust ; colour white, reddish, or yellowish. 

7. C. scriptoria. • Common cnalk. Soft 
carbonat of lime. Solid, rou^h, slightly ad- 
hering to the tongue, without lustre, opaque, 
staining the Angers, breaking into indetermi- 
nate fragments. Found in large strata in 
various parts of Britain, Germany, France, 
and Sweden ; particularly on some sea-coasts ; 
often containing flints, and the vestiges of 
echini and other shells; colour generally 
white ; rarely greyish ; feels rather rough to 
the touch, and effervesces sirotigly with acids : 
contains— 

Carbonat of lime ... • 0^ ' 

Ahimine . • . • • S 

Water • • • « . 3 

100 

8 . C. ganil. Arenaceous limestone. Solid, 
hardish, brittle, a Utile shining and iransparcnL 
Found on the shores of Riiagberg, a small 
island on the coast of Aniriiii, and at Codrilla, 
on the west side of Vesuvius, yellowish-white. 
In the lump it cannot be easily broken ; but 
in small pieces it fritters against the Angers ; 
phosphoresces when scraped in the dark with 
a knife. S))eciAc gravity 2,74V. Coniaina 
carl>onic acid 47. 

Cr ET A p K ;e p A R A T A . Prepared chalk ie 
a carbonat of lime, and possesses antacid 
qualities: it is exhibited in form of electuary, 
mixture, or bolus, in pyrosis, cardialgia, acid- 
ities of the prinne vi^, rhachilis, crusta lnrU*a, 
Arc. and is an antidote against white arsenic. 

CUETA'CKOUS ACID. Fixed air. Sec 

Carbonic acid. 

(^rkta'crous. a. (,cre/a, chalk, Latin.) l, 
Il.aving th& qualities of chalk {Grew,) 2.' 
Abounding with chalk (Philips), 

(IIE'TATED. a, (cretalus, Latin.) Rub- 
bed with chalk. 

CUE'FE, a celebrated island in the Mediter- 
ranean, now known by the nameofCANOiA. 
Nations arc effaced from the earth like the 
ninnnmcnts of tlieir power, and after the re- 
volutions of several «*igcs, wc can sc*irce trace 
in their posterity any remains of their ancient 
ch«iracter. Some of them exist longer, othem 
shorter; but we inny almost always calculate 
the period of their duration by the excellence 
of tneir laws, and the Adeltly with which 
they support and obey them. The repuiihc of 
Crete, being estab1i.slicd on a solid fa^sts, knew 
no foreign master for a {leriod of ten centuries. 
She bravely repelled the attacks of diose 
princes who attempted to enslave her. At 
length the time arrived when the warlike and 
victorious Romans aspired to the empire of the 
world, and would- suffer none but their sub- 
jects or slaves to inhabit witliin the reach of- 
their arms. Florus does not scruple to ac- 
knowledge, that the Homans hadf no otlicr 
motives for invading Crete hut the ambitious 
desire, of subduing the renowned naljve 
country of Jupiter. From the Homans, C rete 
passed into the liands of Boniface, marquis of 
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Atontserrat, ^vho, lieing more covetous of 
than glory, sold it to the Venetians in 1 194 , 
under whom it assumed the name ofOandia. 

Cretr (Dittany ot). Sec Dictamnus 

CRETICUS. 

CUEllO, in antiquity, a cerUiin number 
of days allowed the heir to coiisiiler whether 
he would act as heir to the deccascil or not ; 
after which time, if he did not act, he was 
excluded from the estate. 

CKE'VICE. s. (from creuer, French.) A 
craek j a elcft ; a narrow opening {AddisottY 

YoCke^vice. v. it. (from the noun.) To 
crack ; to flaw {trot ton). 

CRKUSA. The celebrated of this name 
•re the following ; 1 . A daughter of Creon, 
king of ('oriiith. As she was going to marry 
Jason, who had divorced iVIcdca, she put on 
a poisoned garment, which immediately set 
her body on tire, and she expired in tlic most 
excruciating torments. She had received this 
gown as a gift from Medea, who wished to 
tiikc that revenge upon the infldehty of Jason. 
Some call her Glance. {Ovid). *2. A daughter 
of Priam, king of 'Froy, by Hecuba. She 
married ./Imeas, by whom she had some chil- 
dren, among whom was Ascaniiis. When 
Troy was taken, site fled in the night with her 
husband $ but they were scparatcxl in the midst 
of the Uuiitilt, and fl^ncas could not recover 
her, iior hear where slie was. (iybele saved 
her, and carried her to her temple, of which 
she became priestess \ according to the rela- 
tion of Virgil, who makes Ocusa ap[x*dr to 
her husbaiiu in a vision, while he was seeking 
lier ill the tumult of war. She predicted to 
iEiicas the calamities that attended him, the 
fame he should acquire when became to Italy, 
and his consequent marriage with a princess 
of the country. 

CREUSE, a department of France, which 
takes its name from the river Crcusc, which 
passes through it. Guerct is the canital. 

Creuse (Little), a river ot France, 
which runs into the Creiise, near Fressclines. 

Ckeuse, a river of France, which rises 
about eight miles south of Fclletin, crosses 
the department to which it gives name, aud 
the department of the indre, separates the 
department of the Indre and l^ire from 
that of Vienne, till about five miles cast from 
La Flave it loses itself in the river Vienne. 

CRELJX. (from the French, signifying a 
hollow, or cavity.) A term in sculpture, which 
stands opf^sed to relievo ; the lines and flgures 
in this being sunk within the face or plane of 
the substance on which they are cut, while in 
that they appear prominent beyond the face. 

CREW. s. (probably from cjiub, Saxon.) 
1. A company of people associated for any 
purpose {Spenser), S, The company of a 
ship (Dry den.) 

Crew. The preterite of crow. 

CRF/WEL. s. {klewel, Dutch.) Yarn 
twisted, and wound on a knot or ball ( Walton), 

CREW KERNE, a town in Somersetshire, 
with a market on Saturdays ; inhabitants 
Ut. 60. 50 N. Lon. 3. 0 W. 
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CRIB. i. (cpybbe, Saxon.) I. Tlie rack 
or manger of a stable {Shakspeare)^ Tlie 
stall or cabin of an ox. ' 3. A small habitation , 
a cottage {Shakspeare), 

To Crib. v. a. (from the noun.) To shut 
up in a narrow habitation ; to cage {Skahsp,^ 
CRIRBAGE, a game at cards, diflcring 
from all others by its immense variety of 
chaticcs, and generally reckoned useful to in- 
struct young people in the science of calcula- 
tion. It is played several ways, by two, three, 
or four persons, with five, six, or sometimes 
eight cards 2 the rules also vary a little in 
difl'erent companies; but the following are 
those most generally allowed 
The dcakr may discover his ovirn' cards, 
though if he shew any of the adversary's, that 
adversary is entitled to mark 2 points, and also 
at lilK^rty to call a fresh deal. 

Should too many cards be dealt to either 

K , the non-dealer may score 2 points, and 
rise demand another deal, upon the erior 
being detected previous' to taking up the cards: 
bnt it he do not wish a new' deal, in that case 
the extra cards must be drawn ; and wlien any 
player is observed to have in band more than 
the proper nninber of cards, then the opj^ijncnt 
shall set up 4 points, and may also cull a new 
deal. 

If any player meddle with the cards after 
dealing, till the period of cutting tliern for the 
turn-up card, then his op|K)nent shall score 2 
points. 

When any player scores more than entitled 
to, the other party should not only put him 
Ixick as many [loints as are overniarkcd, but 
likewise score the same extra numlMfr for his 
own game. 

Should either party meddle even with his 
own pegs unnecessarily, the opponent may 
take 2 points, and if any one takes out his 
front peg, he must place the same hack be- 
hind the other ; though when any are mis- 
placed by accident, a * hy-stander should re- 
place the same according to the best of his 
judgment^ but never otherwise interfere. 

When any player miscalculates, or neglects 
to set up what he is entitled to, the adversary 
is, ill some companies, allowed to take the 
points so omitted ; but in others that is not 
done, the inattentive person being only pro- 
hibited from afterwards scoring them. 

Each player may place his own cards, when 
done with, on the pack. 

In five-card cribbage, the cards are to be 
dealt one by one alternately, but when played 
with six cards, then it is customary to give 
three, and if with eight cards, four at a time. 

The non-dealer at the commencement of 
the game in flve-cartl cribbage scores 3 points, 
calM taking three for last, but in six and 
eight-card cribbage that is not to be done. 

Some parties permit flushes in play to be 
reckoned, when three or more cards of a suit 
are laid down sncccssivelv, that is, the person 
)la>ing the third card reckons 3, and the player 
ay lug down a fourth of the same suit scores 4, 
and so on if five, six, ot more can he played: 
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Crilvbage boards arc so universally known, 
th.it it is unnecessary to describe tlieni : and 
the 6l points or holes marked thereon make 
the game The party cutting the lowest 
card deals, after which each player is first to 
lay out two of the five cards tor the crib, 
which always bcloug^ to the dealer; next 
the adversary cuts the remainder of ih 
pack, and the dealer turns up and lays on 
tlie crib the uppennost card, for wliich, 
if a knave, he marks 2 points. The card 
•turned up is to be reckoned by both parties, 
w helher in showing their hands or crib. After 
laying out and cutting as above iiienlioncd, the 
.eldest hand plays a card which the other en- 
deavours to pair, or to find one, the |)oints of 
wliicli, reckoned w'ith the first, will make I.'); 
then the non-dealer plays another card, trving 
to iniikc a pair, pair royal, sequence, tiush 
where allowed of, or 15, provided the cards 
alrearly pla\ed ha\c noi exceeded that niiitiher, 
and so on alternately till the points of the cards 
played make 31, or the nearest possible niun- 
ncr under that. 

When the party whose turn it may be to 
])1a\ cannot produce a card that will make 31, 
or come iu under that number, he then says, 
Ch), to his antagonist, who thereupon is en- 
titled to score 1, and must play any card or 
cards he has that w'ill make 31 or under; and 
if he can make exactly 3 1 , then is to take two 
points ; and heckles, the last player has often 
opportunities to make pairs, or sequences. 
Such cards as remain after this arc not to be 
played; but each party having:, during the 
pla) , scored his points gained, in* the manner 
as directed before, proceeds, the non-dealer 
firsl^thcn the dealer, to count and take for his 
haii(nMi?M^.i as follows, reckoning the cards 
\cry way they can possibly be varied, and 
always including the tiiriied-up curd. 

For every 15 . . 2 points. 

Pair, or two of a sort , . 2 points. 

Pair-royal, or three of a sort . () points. 

Double pair-royal or four ditto 12 points. 

Sequence of any suits, accotding to the 
number. 

Flushes according to the number. 

Knave, or noddy, of the same suit as turned 
up, 1 point ; but when turned up it is not to 1^ 
reckoned again, nor is any thing to be taken 
for it when played. 

Three cards of the same suit in hand, 
or four in crib, usually entitle the player to 
reckon that number as a flush, and also one 
more when the turned- up card happens to be 
of the same suit ; but among iirofessed game- 
sters it is not customary to allow flushes in 
crib, unless all the cards including that turned 
up, are of a similar suit. 

In laying out cards fur the crib, it is always 
feauisite that every player should consider not 
only his own hand, but also to whom the crib 
belongs* as well as the state of the game ; for 
what might be proper in one situation, would 
be highly imprudent in another. When any 
player possesses a pair-royal, it is generally aa« 
▼{sable to by out the gtliei cards for either 


crib, unless those others consist of two fives^ 
a deuce and trois, five and six, seven and eight, 
fifth ami any tenth card, or the crib belonging 
to the adversary, or the game almost fiiiishecl. 
A pliiyer, when he docs not thereby materially 
injuru Jiis hand, should, for his own crib, lay 
out close cards, in hopes of making asdiiTcncc^ 
or two of a suit, in expectation of a flush, or 
any that of themselves amount to 1 5, or such as, 
reckoned with others, will make that iiiiiiiber, 
except when the aiitugnnist is nearly up, ami 
it may be expedient to keep such cards that 
probably might prevent him from gaining at 
play, i'hc direct contrary method should be 
pursued in respect to the adversary's crib, 
which each peisoii should endeuvour to bniilk, 
by laying out those cards that are not likely to 
prove of advantugc, unless at such a stage of 
the game, when it may be of consequence to 
keep in hand cards 1 lively to tell in jilay, or 
when the iion-ciealcr would either he out hy 
his hand, or has reasons forjudging the ciibof 
little moment. A king is the best card to 
baulk a crib, as none cun form a scqucnc'e lie- 
yond it, except in some companies whero 
queen, king, ace are allowed as a scrpjcncc ; 
and either u king, or queen, with an ucc, six, 
scNen, eight, or nine, are good ones to put out. 
Low cards are generally the most likely to gain 
at play. Flushes and sequences, parliculuriy 
if they aie also flushes, are for the most part 
eligible bauds, ns thereby the player is often 
enabled either to assist his own crib, or baulk 
that of the opponent ; to whom a knave should 
never be given, if with propriety it can be re- 
Uiined. Sequences in play need nut be laid 
down in Older ; it is suflicient that the cards on 
the tabic will form a serpience without any 
other one intervening; as tor instance, siippose 
a six first played, then a four, and afierwurds 
a trois, if a deuce follows, it will make sequence 
of liiree ; then if a five, it will be a sequence 
of five ; and if an acc or seven succeeds the 
five, a sequence of six ; though should a ten, 
or any oilier card that will not run on regular, 
be played as the fonrih, the sequence then will 
be tot illy prevented. 

Twenty-nine is liie greatest possible number 
that can he gained by the shew of any hand, 
or crib, either in five or six-card cribbage, and 
is composed of ibree fives and a knave, with a 
fourth five, of the same suit as the knave, turn- 
ed up; this very seldom ha|)pens; but twenty- 
four is not an uncommon number, and may 
be formed of four threes and a nine, or two 
fours, one five, and two sixes; and some other 
combinations that a little experience will point 
out. 

Tlie almost endless variety in cribbage rcn>- 
ders it impossible to give, in a small coiu|)ass, 
suflicient directions for learners to put out, re- 
tain, or play their cards to the best advantage 
in all the (fiflerent situations of the game ; ex- 
perience and attention combined with calcula- 
tion will soon do the whole. The chances aie 
often so extraordinary and unexpected^'' that 
even between skilful gamesters it is |x>sstl}Ic at 
five-card cribUgc, when the adversary is 5b', 
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nature ; though it may involve an examination of 
the merits of a machine»as well aa of the theorem 
on which it is founded, or of the drawing by 
which }t is represented, and may as justly apply to 
the inorul rectitude of a proposition, or an act, as 
CO the propriety of the style in which it is de- 
sciibcd^ yet the customary use of the term con- 
fines it to the estimation of performances in the 
various branches ot the polite and fine arts. These 
branches are so nearly connected that many of 
the general principles of criticism arc precisely the 
same in all. The object of such performances is 
•to instruct, or to please, the art of judging on their 
suitableness to these objects resolves itself into two 
parts. The one, respecting truth, and the method 
of communicating it, has been denominated, not 
very projieriy, Historical Critii i<m, and maybe con- 
sidered mnler the distinctions of historical, explana- 
tory, concciivi.. and scientific. The other, respect- 
ing beauty, togerher with the nKthod.s by which that 
beauty is tn be conferred on a work of genius, and 
the principles in human nature on which that plea- 
sure dcpci>iJs, has been called, with little more fe- 
licity. Philosophical (.'ritii tsm. These two apply 
to works of art as well as f f literature, though the 
following remarks will refer chiefly to Literary 

• Criiic'sm. 

ft may be questioned whether in this general 
•sense, especially as far as the latter clause of the 
definition is concerned, we are muih indebted to 
the ancients for the principles of philosophi'al 
criticism. The learned M r. Ilarris has strenuously 
asserted the claim of his favourite classics to the 
honour of founding this science; lie maintains 
that it wa« reduced into a regular system by 
Aristotle, witi. the help of the instru' tions he hatl 
•received from his master Plato, in whose writings 
•Mr. II supposes that many scattcicd tlemtnts arc 
to b'* found. But according to the explanaticti of 
this if.,>cniouR writer himself, the criticism of 
Aristc tic’ coiisisicd or a “ deep and philosophical 
search into the primary laws and elements ot good 
writing, as far as they could be collected from the 
^ most approved performances.’* (Phi)olog. Inquiries.) 
It was nt)t founded, therefore on an analysis of the 
human mind and a dcvclopcnient of its law's of 
operation, but on flic dictntci!' of his own accurate 
ta'<ie of the piacticc of the best writers. He may 
consequently be esteemed with justice the father 
of ciiticism, but not of the philosophy of ciiticism ; 
he discovered the rules, but not the tlieory of the 
lulc,*!. In this higher sense, there are scarcely any 
traces ot philosr phical criticism among ancient 

• authuis. except a »cw adm liable though uncon- 
nected observations in Longinus. The science, 

. therefore, can scarcely be considered as existing, 

^ certainly not as existing in a regular and recog- 
nized form, till the early uart of the last centur)' ; 

‘ during the progress of which, it has been very ex- 
tensively and ably investigated by the labours of 
the Scottish literati, particuluily Hutcheson, Hume, 
Gerard, and above all, lord Kaimes, whose cele- 
‘ brated work, £lemciits of ( riticism, presented 
' the first attempt toward a collection and arrange- 
ment of its principles. Since the publication of 
that ingenious though not unexceptionable per- 
' formance, the study has been greatly improved by 
' the writings of Burke, Campbell, Blair, Beattie, 
and Alison ; the influence of whose works is very 
perceptible in the liberal tone and just notions 
which have been observable daring the last half 
century in critical di^uisitions Many of Johnson’s 
criticisms are practical examples of this science ; 
gnd It is bttt josticero'add the name of Mr, R. p. 
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Knight as an ingenious and learned theorilft. Tbi» 
science has not been very diligently studied on the 
continent ; but from its close connexion with the 
philosophy of the mind, it has been occasionally 
illustrated by the remarks of Kant, Hclvctius, 
D'Alembert, Rousseau, and other speculaiists both 
of France and Germany, 

It has been observed that the rules of criticism 
were discovered and promulgated many centuries 
before the basi.s of those rules was investigated. 
Philosophical criticism, in this sense of the term, 
as a system cf the laws of good writing and speak- 
ing, owes its origin to the labours of Aiistotle. It 
is impossible to pass by the name of this profound 
and universal scholar, without acknowledging the 
grandeur of that genius which could maintain un- 
disputed authority over the literary work! for 
twenty centuries, which could procure for its 
decisions a respect only due to inspiration, and 
preserve to its possessor a reverence little short ot 
idolatry. And though we rejoice in that unshackled 
freedom of intellect, which at present disclaims all 
submission in matters of thought to human legis* 
lators, and which has pr^Rumed to discover blc- 
niislies even in the laws of the Stagyrice himself, 
we cannot but observe how few are the accessions 
which his systems, on some subjects at least, have 
received from the assiduity of his successors and 
the progress of the human mind. The refined 
and subtle speculations of the last century have 
rathc-r elucidated the justness of the old principles 
than discovered new ones; and the far greater 
fiortiun ot piinciples inculcated by the disciples ot 
Aristotle are involved, more or less palpably, in 
the instructions of their master. The chief among 
the (ireek writers, on the subject cf criticism, are, 
f'heophmstus, whose works arc lost, Demetrius Pha- 
lereus, Dionysius Halicarnasseiisis, l^onginus, and 
Hermogenes ; among the latins, Cicero, Horace, 
and, pre-eminently, Quintilian. Among those who 
have most diligently prosecuted the study since 
the. levival of letters arc, Vida, the elder Scaliger, 
Kapin, Bouhours, Bossu, Funtenelle, Du Bos, 
Uollin, Mannontel, La Harpe, Drydcn, Roscom- 
mon, Buckingham, Shaftsbury, Hope, Addison, 
Harris, Spence, Johnson, Jos. Wharton, and many 
others whom it would be quite superfluous to 
name. 

As the mjxims of litemry excellence were esta- 
blished long before the philosophy of those 
maxims was explored, so the excellence itself was 
attained long before the maxims were invented. 
It was from the practice of euiinent writers that the 
early critics deduced those rules which modern 
philosophers have established on the constitution 
of human nature. It is the privilege of supreme 
genius to discover, by a kind of intuition or con- 
sciousness, what is fit and what is feir in works of 
fancy. Such writers as Homer and Shakspeare, 
deficient as they may be in that nicety of taste, 
which can only be acquired by an assiduous culti- 
vation of the mind, discover instinctively the 
grand features of truth, and the fine proportions of 
beauty. And among the multitude of readers, 
there is a considerable number whose accurate 
judgment and keen sensibility can well dispense 
with the aid of lectures, on cne principles of cri- 
ticism. The truest decisions are often formed 
by those who have studied neither metaphysics 
nor rhetoric, and who are totally unable to state 
the reason of^ diose decisions or evince their 
truth. This is not surprising. There are ex- 
cellencies and defte so extremely palpable, that 
a mind of veiy moderate endowments, and veij 
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scanty enltivation, AVill observe them as readily as 
the eye of a child discovers resemblance in a ^r- 
trait, or its ear detects harshness in a discord. 
While there is a gradation of excellences and de- 
fects less and less obvious, there is also a gradation 
of intellectual powers more and more rehned. It 
is quite conceivable, therefore, (hat a mind may be 
so fine in its original structure, as, in any but the 
nicest discriminations, to form true estimates, 
though it have received but little artificial refine- 
ment from iriiitructioa ; '*the prodigality of heaven** 
may have exempted it from the common neces- 
sity of laboriously employing its powers for the 
purpose of improving them. At the same time, 
it must be urged in favour of critical studies, that 
the majority of minds will not possess this superior 
quality, which requires no aid from cultivation ; 
and that there will be cases requiring the highest 
mental refinement, in which the noblest natural 
powers may prove inadequate, for want of those 
rules which have been framed by the skill of pro- 
ficients, and of that curious niceness, that con- 
summate delicacy of perception, which can only be 
acquired by habitual exercise. 

There is one strong <lislinction between Genius 
which produces literary excellence, and Taste 
which perceives it ; inasmuch as the latter often 
exists unaccompanied with the power of invention, 
the former, never. If, therefore, a knowledge of 
the critical laws of excellence not invariably 
essential to the perception, still less is it necessary 
to the production, of that excellence. Exuberance 
of imagination, and energy of sentiment, are never 
excited by those laws, and arc often restrained. 
It is not to be expected of criticism, that it should 
create or enrich that genius which exists inde- 
pendently of its canons, and which it only pre- 
sumes to direct. But no reader of taste, even of 
that low degree of it which is sometimes termed 
plain sense, can read many lines of Shakspcarc 
without discovering incongruities and blunders 
for which nothing but his genius could have 
atoned. The absurdity of that one expression 
among thousands, To take up arms against a sea 
of troubles,*' most powerfully enforces the im- 
portance of attention to the precepts of sound 
criticisiv, even in writers of the sublimest genius; 
not ind«.cd to assist them in the conception of ori- 
ginal and magnificent thoughts, but to prevent 
the degradation of such thoughts into an alliance 
yrith nonsense and folly. The laws of criticism, 
like the tables of the inspired decalogue, and the 
ordinances of civil legislatures, consist rather of 
prohibitions than commands. The active powers 
of the mind, like the appetites of the body, and the 
passions of the heart, are designed to afford that 
vigour and energy which laws are to regulate and 
correct. Indeed, this is far from being the only 
point in which such an analogy will be found to 
subsist. It is not too fanciful to observe, that ge- 
nius is a sort of intellectual virtue, or radix of 
goodness, and taste a sort of literary conscience : 
that the principles of right and wrong arc in both 
instances invariable, and independent of private 
judgment and casual caprice; that these princi- 
ples are often complied with more from instinct 
than deliberation ; that they were not embodied 
and recorded in explicit rules till they had been 
long . acknowledged in practice; that they had 
existed for agfsa as authenticated rules before they 
were supported by a philosophical theory ; that 
though excellence may he in some measure and in 
some rare instances attained,withoutany formal stu- 
dy, either of the rules or the theory, yet it is expedient 
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for the bulk of individuals, it is serviceable in cases 
of nicety, and is useful in vindicating the practice 
or Enforcing the sentiments we adopt. We may 
add that a knowledge of the ingredients both 
kinds of excellence is often found to Co-exist with 
an inability, physical in one case, but voluntary in 
the other, to reduce them to practice : and that 
while ic is perfectly easy, it is also extremely com- 
mon, for the meanest of critics to expose imper- 
fections in the work of the best writer, or the cha- 
racter of the purest saint. 

Nothing, perhaps, has tended so much to excite 
the public animosity against the generation of 
critics, as the fact just mentioned; that the most 
despicahle of reactei's may detect a blemish in the 
most admirable of writers, and, calling his disco- 
very a criticism, assume the airs of superiority 
and the tones of reproof. Nor is this grievance 
easy of redress. It results necessarily from the 
very nature of critici!>iti, (hat faults of all dimen- 
sions in a writer should be exposed, whatever be 
the abilities of the criiir. The shoemaker’s criti- 
cism on the d«fe<*tive shape of a sandal in one of 
Apelles's finest pictun s, was probably just : the 
sandal, no douht, was incorix ctly drawn, and the 
painter must submit to the cobler. The accurate 
and candid critic must have taken the same ex- 
ception, and his more enlarged habits of nice exa- 
ininatiun might have enabled him to suggest many 
others ; but he would at the same time have done 
justice to the extraordinary merits of the perform- 
ance; and, almost blus!dng at his detection of 
such petty and inconsiderable blemishes, would 
exclaim in some such terms as those of the exqui- 
site poetical critic, JSTon utao jpfmis ifftniar maeulh ! 

It is for the public to make a strong distinction 
l)Ctween the minute caviller, who is in effect a de- 
famcr, though be tells us “ iiotbing but the truth,** 
and the genuine critic, who merits the praise of a 
just reporter, by hoiu stiy declaring “the whole 
truth.** It is for this Inial tribunal to interpose 
between the malice or insolence of pretending 
critics, and the interests of meritorious writeFs ; 
affording protection at the same time to the rights 
of literature, aud to the reputation of honourable 
criticism. 

If criticism be obseiTcd to produce censorious- 
ness, the fault is rather to be ascribed to unworthy 
dispositions in the individual, than to a baneful 
tendency in the study. On this principle we rnny 
understand liow it happens, that the same critic 
who descries nothing but imperfection and fault 
in bis contcmpurarii-V, shall load the jrerfbrmances 
of distant times with the most lavish and uiidif- 
tinguisbing applause. 

Zt must be admitted, nevertheless, that a habit 
of critical examination has some tendencies over 
which there is reason to Jjc jealous. While it po- 
lishes acumen, it deadens sensibility; it often 
gratifies pride at the expciiw of benevolence; and 
by refining taste to a fa<«tidtuus delicacy, ivhich has 
indeed a keener relish for productions of superla- 
tive excellence that rarely occur, but nauseates 
the more ordinary entert.'iiiimeiits of literature; 
it multiplies our causes of ilWiuinour, and abridges 
our soiiivcs of enjoyment. 

Hhtcrical Criticismf in the vague generic sense 
which is opposed to Philosophical, includes the 
determination of all matters of fact concerned in 
works of genius. It niay be divided, perhaps, into 
1. IJutorieal, in the stricter sense, or that which re- 
gards the genuineness of a work of genius, its real 
author, or the real works of a given author, kc.; 
which also includes the whole science of Biblio- 
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•crai»liy, or the knowledge of editions ; and may be 
UiUli iis exti-ndingto the truth of narrationv^ 
roijtaiiK'd in ^:U('h works S. ExplanaUry^ in which 
depnitmeiit are includid the iinniense labours of 
M'boiinsts, coiimieiitatOTS, grainmariims, lexico* 
gmpliers, and translators, fiom the age of Aris- 
tarchus to the present day; and the naniex of 
whom it would have no valuable purpose to enu- 
merate. 9. CBrrecttvef or that which settles the 
text of a literary performance ; this is subdivided 
into autkoritative^ which is founded on the evidence 
arising from the collation o; manuscripts, editions, 
citations, 6cc. ; and eonjecturalf in which the saga- 
city and learning of the critic are exerterl to re- 
st<)rc what is evidently corrupt, according to the 
indi(‘atioiis of the context, the idiom of the lan- 
guage, and the testimony of other writers, dec. 
In this very important field of criticism, a long 
list of diligent and «<uccessful labourers might 
be inserted, among whom would be found the 
chief ornaments of classical and biblical literature, 
from the revival of liarning, down to tlic age of 
Pursoii, Hcynd, and Grieshoch. To fluj diligence 
of those who have cullixatcd, many of them con- 
jointly, the explanatory and corrective depart- 
ments (»f crilici'-in, we arc princijially indebted 
for our faiiiili.irity with the best inwlels of literary 
cxcelli'iice, for the diffusion of a refined taste 
umong oiir scholars, mid the extension of our 
kiion ledge, liiiitorical, moral, and religious. The 
xcul of these ineritoriinis critics to distinguish 
tiicmsclves, has led them, however, into a vaiiety 
of mod ludicrous absurdities. The explainers 
have collected sheet after sheet of quotations, and 
written treatises, dissertations, I'xciirsuses, with- 
out cud, professedly intending to illustrate their 
author, but, as some have shrewdly suspected, 
for the real purpose of erecting a moimnient of 
his (ditor’.'i diligence and erudition. The conjc*c- 
tural C'lnendafors, while, they have manifested the 
most dexterous and hap[iy sagacity in delecting 
what is the spurious, and substituting what is 
probably the genuine reading, have exposed 
themselves to the keenrsi lashes of ruliciile, by 
their eagerness to discover corruptions, the to 
mbrity of their innov.'i lions on the established text, 
very often in defiaiu-e of grammar, sense, and 
metre, ami the preeiimptuousness with which they 
have announced their certainty of what their au- 
thor mtentkd, in spite of what he has said. 
An cxqnirite piece of satire, directed against this 
class of critics, particularly Bentley, is printed 
among Popc’.s woik.i, with the celebrated history 
of Martinos .Scriblerus, &c. under the title of 
Virgilius Restauratiis. And a work of similar 
design, though of tin- Ies.s merit in point of delicate 
humour, entithd Canons of Criticism, was pub- 
lished by Edwards, to expose the rashness and ex- 
travagance of Warburioii, in tampering with the 
text of Shakspeare. The f'xiim>de however of the 
ingenious, but impetuous G. Wakefield, as well 
as of many German critics, theological .rnd clas- 
sical, while they furnish fine subjects for satire, 
would seem to afford sienal proof of its incificacy. 
The rules of evidence derived fi-om the. collation of 
manuscripts have been gn'atiy improved both in 
ar'ciiracy and extent, during the Inst fifty years, 
though they have not n'i«iiiiied the distinctness 
and importance of .r syslciii. d. Another branch 
« f what has been called Historical oriticisui may 
hi* dt-signulcd by the term sdgnijfic, anti may be 
considered as inferring to all questions of tnitli, 
nut included in the foregoing subdivisions, tliat 


can be involved in o work of genius; and conse- 
quently as laying under contribution the whole 
circuit of human knowledge. Under this subdivi- 
sion, therefore, might be specified grammatical, 
logical, phticsopbical, moral, theological, and as 
many other kinds of criticism as could be required 
on any occasion, or provkltd with names. 

SutreJ Criticim may be regarded as literary cri* 
ticisin, applied to religious subjects; but is import* 
ant enougii to deserve a dislintd, though brief spe- 
cification. It includes Biblical and Ecclesiastical cri* 
ticism. The former is conversant with the evidences, 
canon, text, language, manners, history, chronology, 
geography, theology , and morals of the sacied Scrip- 
tures. The study has received prodigious accessions 
from the critics of the last century, among whom 
Mill, Wet>tein, and Griesbacli, particularly deserve 
mention, for their valuable labours in re<siuring the 
sacred text. Onebranch, indeed, of biblical criticiNtn 
originated in the eighteenth century; that which at- 
tempts to explain, illustrate, and confirm scriptuial 
statements, by the knowledge of accounts which 
modern travellers have given of customs now existing 
in the East. The first work on this subject, is the 
Observations of the late rev. Thonias Banner, a 
dissenting minister in Suffolk. A recent work by 
Dr. Gerald, entitled Institutes of Biblical Criti- 
cism, is a valuable addition to this department of 
literature. The other division refers to the history 
and opinions of the nominal church of Christ, 
since the apostolic age. 

Musical Criticism appreciates the merit of musi- 
cal compositions, iti respect both of baimony and 
melody ; in respect of originality, learning, ele- 
gance, expression, Acc.; the styles of dificreiit com- 
posers; the excellence of the execution of musical 
cofiiposiiions vocal and instrumental, &c. It also 
includes the mathematical theory of music. The 
theory , of the effect of music on the mind, and va- 
rious laws deducible from it, arc subjec'ts.of that 
philosophical criticism, which we haw already con- 
sidere«l as applying to all the fine arts. Sec ML'SIC. 

Criticism •/ Antiquities, Comprises the principles 
of deriding on the genuineness, the age, the coun- 
try, the occasion, and the style, of DicdaU, or other 
monuments of antiquity. 

Criticism of the Fine Arts, is a very extensive and 
interesting study, closely congenial with literary 
criticism in most of its hr.'iiiehcs. It requ.rts a 
knowledge of history, chionulogy, anatomy, per- 
spective, colours, dfc. ; a delicate sensibility to 
the charms of beauty, ami the emotions of feeling; 
a taste, refined by the conteni|ihition of the best 
svorks; a familiarity with the chefs J’auvres of the 
first masters ; an acquaintance with the distin- 
guishing character of the principal schodls, &c. 
&c. See Painting, SctJj.PTURB. 

Ferioiiical Criticism. Publications in this depart- 
ment of literature have in our time become so nu- 
merous, so excellent, so popular, and so powerful 
in the guidance of opinion and foirnatioii of taste, 
that we shall give a brief sketch of its origin and 
present state. 

Though the prevalence of periodical works of 
criticism is not of older date than the last century, 
they originated in the seventeentli ; for we shall 
not trace their antiquity still higher to the Bib- 
liotheca of Phoiius, patriarch of Constantinople, 
in 8.^7, as that valuable work was not confined to 
the criticism of contemporary productions, nor 
published in periotlical parts. The earliest pub- 
lication of the nature of a review, was, we belicw, 
the Journal des Syavans, by iicduuille de .Sullo, in 
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1G()5*6. The first, we thioki which appeared in 
En!|;lan<l, was Weekly Memorials forthelofpniiouB, 
4to. 168:). This was succeeded not long after by Ia 
Crose, in a publication entitled The Works of the 
X.eaMicd, 1691. Several similar works followed, ns 
Miscellaneous Letters, giving an act'ount of the 
works of the learned, both at home and abroad ; 
weekly, I69i. 'fhe History of the Works of the 
Learned, 1699— 17T2. Censura Temporum, in 
the dialogue form, 1708, &c. The oldest journal 
now subsisting in a course of publication is the 
(jeiitleinan’s Magazine, which embraces summary 
critiques in its plan. It was first published Feb. 1, 
1731, and consisted of abstracts and exiracts from 
the newspapers, ai>d other weekly publications of 
the time, political and miscellaneous, with a digest 
of the news of the preceding month. 

The next publication was strictly a journal of 
criticism, and has been, at various periods in the 
course of its continuance, the ablest work of the 
kind ill Europe. It was instituted by the fa> 
tlicrof the present proprietor in the year 1749. 
'i'ho first number for May, appeared June 1, of 
that year ; and the following very awkward, and 
scarcely grammatical title, was prcfixeil to the 
first voUiiiic i **The Monthly Review, a Periodical 
Work, giving an Account, with proper Abstracts 
of, aud Extracts from, the New Books, Pamphlets, 
&c. as they come out. By several Hands.** At 
pi'cseiit it scarcely maintains rt.s' ancient character, 
partly because very tbrinklablc rivals have arisen 
to contend fur the public esteem, partly because 
the death of able contributors occasions a vacancy, 
which is soint'tiiiics but inadequately supplied by 
succe ssors. The respect it still receive s is rather the 
civility due to than the homage extorted by 
transceiidaiit merit. Its principles are generally 
deemed, in theology, Sociuiaii, and somewhat 
sceptical ; in politics, those of tlieqiopular party, 
as held b> Mr. Fox. 

Ill the year 1755, the celebrated Dr. S.nullct 
established a new work, entitled the Critical Re- 
view ; the first luiiiiher of which, for January and 
Fchiiiary, appeared March 1. It was coiidiict^'d 
by himself, with some ability, but with vioh nt ill- 
temprr, extreme insolence, and soiuetiuies with 
glaring partiality, till he went abroad in 1763. 
Tins work has been unfortunate, the stock having 
at one time been cnnsuincd by a tiro at the prin- 
ter’s, and the property having several times 
changed hands. It has c<ins«‘qucntly been marked 
trith great inequality of talent, and the gros.sest 
violations of consistency. 'I'lll very lately, how- 
ever, it has been respectable in point of execution ; 
and is still purchased by those who have sets of the 
work, by the friends of tlio^ie who arc pcrsnnully 
concerned in it, and by those partisans of Sociiiian- 
isin who have the most zeal and the least dchoncy. 

For the purpose of coiuitei acting the prin- 
ciples of these two reviews, both religious niid 
political, a new work, called the British Critic, 
was commenced June 1, 1793, by a society 
of gentlemen, united for the * Defence of Bri- 
tish principles and British h.ippinpss,’» and declar- 
ing themseh*es the “ Firm friends to real liberty 
as established by the Kritisli cmi'titution, and to 
real Christianity, particularly as delivered in the 
evangelical doctrines of the church of England.’' 
Some adniirablrt critiques in the early volumes of 
this Work, together with the spirit of opposition 
among a larger portion of the pe »nle to the prin- 
ciples it wask intended to i.'ouuteract, procured Ibr 
ic an established sale and reputation, which it hat 


not lost. At present, the arbitrary tone of iU po* 
litics it much relaxed, its seal for the established 
church is less velumicnt ; and it is often distin- 
gmthed for learning and diligoiu'.c, geiKTally for 
integrity, but scldotn for wit or gctiins. 

Tbe Aiitijacobiii Review and Magazine auc<« 
ceeded a newspaper of the .same tit it*, winch was 
set on foot in the year 1797, and wlnoh was re- 
markable for its tatirioul humour and ingenuity^ 
no less than for the vinK-nce with u hich it sup- 
ported the measures and principles of .Mr. Pitt’d 
adiiiiiiistration. Tln^se qualities were iiilicritod 
by the rctiew to which it gave birth, and which 
still subsists, though in tar diffeivut hands troiu 
those of its original l ondiicturs, (liougb with tew 
traces of its early talent, and though the fUiiw of 
party spirit which once gave it a large circulation^ 
is at length nearly pxtingnish«ni. 

At the close of the year 18U9, the public a at 
surprised by the appearance of a very witty, saucy, 
and cloqiieiit pamphlet from the north, under tbe 
title of tbe Edinburgh Review. The great bu|»«^ 
riority of this ptiblicolion, both in genius and vi- 
vacity, to any existing critical workj soon obtaiiiiHl 
it a very liberal share of the public favour, which 
has almost ever since received additions eath 
quaiter as its iiiiniber.s were published. As ti • 
object of the writers was to gain celebrity, thiy 
haie commonly selected subjects for enticiem 
which were most suited to attract al tent ion, ui to 
afford opportunity fur displaying talent. Tlit 
passion for foinc, probably, ha.s been the cause of 
several peculiarities in the w'ork, which it would 
be ungencrouB to attribute to a luore dishonour- 
able motive^ It is this, no doubt, wliicli luis in- 
duccfl them to point their wit with malignity, to 
he brilliant at the expciicc of justice, ingeuioiisto 
tlw nc gleet of truth, and insolent to the vioiatioii 
of dcanicy. Thc-^teprculiaritH'S have been obvious 
enough to preserve the public from yitldijiic uum 
qualified assent to the criticisms with wliich they 
have been amused 5 and the liierary iiiflneni'ii of 
the work has been but small iu coinpansoii of that 
ascendancy over tlie gi ncral opinion whudi has 
been obtained by it.s nias^vrly political disquisi- 
tions. Itabstain.s in general, with much caution 
fr%>in interfering with religious questions; yet on 
bome occasions has disgraceil itself by iniiwach- 
ing the authority of Divine revelation, scoifing at 
its doctrines, opposing its piopagatiuu, and re- 
viling its believers. 

A few months after the unexpected innotalioJi 
made by the £duihiii‘u;li Review on the plt^iii uiid 
style of critical W'cirks, a new piiblic'atiori appear- 
ed, under the till, of The Auimul Review ; Arthur 
Aikin, editor, 1 803. It dificrs elite II y Irom thn 
M iiitbly and Critical in its form, and sum timef 
ill the superiority of Hs cxecnliuii, but demon- 
strates tliiit the name of a lespoiisihle eilitor was 
but ;i delusive pledge to the w'urid for its exemp- 
tion from those faults which were cliargt-able on 
the anoiiyrnoub reviewers. 

The Eclectic Review, w hich commenced with 
the year 1805, was instituted as an antidote and 
substitute for such of the exihting publications, us 
its conductors deemed of pei uicious tendi ncy . It if 
distinguished professedly from these, by its lixie- 
dom fiom party b.as, either political or religious^ 
by its neutrality on the les^-t-rpoint^^ of diffrience 
between religious men, by its zeal for toiciaijon, 
and fur the evbential truths, on wtiich iM'urly all 
Christian denominations agree, by iU tone of piety 
and fcnpturti mora.ity, by its rigorous y.i 
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vf indelicate observations, and by the devotion of 
lU profits to the support ^ the British and Foreitoi 
Bible Society. It has been conducted, of late es- 
pecially, with a degree of learning, taste, .justice, 
huiiiour, and eloquence, generally equal, and often 
much superior, to that of any other monthly pub- 
lication. 

In addition to these works, and several appro- 
priated to medicine and the arts, there are many 
ma^zines which allot a port'ou of their pages to 
criticisni. In the Christian Observer, especially, 
some very admirable critiques have been printed. 

• Of the iiiimerous extinct reviews which have ap- 
peared and vanished during the last llHy years, it 
ieems unnecessary to 'take much notice. One of 
these was the London Renew, established by Dr. 
Kenrick, on occasion of his quarrelling with 
the Critical, to which he had contributed. An- 
other ivas Dr. Maty's Review, to wliich his name 
appeared, and the opinions in which were conse- 
quently expressed in the first person, though 
some valuable articles are known to have been 
written by the illustrious Porsoii: at a former 
period of life lie bad published a Journal dcs S^a- 
vans, at Paris, and a Journal Brittanique, at the 
Hague, both in French. The Analytical Review 
was the work of a literary association, in which 
Mr. Godwin and Mrs. Wolstonccrolt were leading 
members. Besides these, we have witnessed the 
rising and setting of the finglish, the Imperial, the 
General, and the Oxfoiri Reviews, and a work of 
much ability called the Literary Journal ; with 
others,perhaps,whichhaTee8capedourreccillectioii. 
A mostcurious article might be written on the secret 
history of reviews, both existing and extinct; al- 
most all the requisite knowhdgc is at this day 
perhaps in the (rassession of ten or twelve indivi- 
duals, with whom liouevur the gmater part will 
probably perish. 

Works of periodical criticism have abounded 
both in France and Germany, during the period 
just referred to : in the former country they have 
often been mere analyses, and sometimes only ca- 
foAgwr/rawaarr/; in the latter, they have mostly 
been journals not exclusively devoted to contem- 
porary criticism. Our own country, therefore, 
stands unrivalled in this department of literary 
labour and luxury. 

CRITO, one of the disciples of Socrates, 
who attended his learned preceptor in his last 
moments, and composed some dialogues. 

CRITOLAUS, a citizen of Tegca in Ar- 
cadia, who, with two brothers, fought against 
the two sons of Dcinostratus of Fheiieus, to 
put an end to a long war between their re- 
spective nations. The brothers of Critolaus 
were both killed, and he alone remained to 
withstand his three bold antagonists. He coii- 
(^uered them; and when, at his return, his 
sister deplored the death of one of his antago- 
nists, to whom she was betrothed, he kilTcd 
her in a fit of resentment. The ofl'ence de- 
served capital punishment, hut he was pardon- 
ed, on account of the services he had rendered 
his couptcy. He was afterwards general of the 
Achaeiaus, and it is said that he poisoned him- 
self, because he had been conquered at Ther- 
mopylae hy the Romans. (Cicero). 

CftlTONIA. In botany. SeeKvRNiA. 
CROAGH-PATRICK, a mountain in the 
county of Mayo, Ireland, situated on the south 
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of Clcw-bay, and rising 2GG6 feet abosx the 
level of the sea. 

- To CROAK. V. n. (cjiacezzan, Saxon.) 1. 
To make a hoarse low noise, like a frog. 3. 
I’o caw, or cry as a raven or crow (Shak- 
speare). 

Croak, j. (from the verb.) The cry or 
voice of a frog or raven (Dry den. Lee). 

CROATIA, (part of me ancient lllyricuni),^ 
a province of Hungary, the greatest part of 
which is subject to the house of Austria. It 
is bounded on the N. by the river Suave, which 
divides it from Sclavonia ; on the K. by Bos- 
nia ; on the S. Iw Morluchia, and on the W. 
by the duchy of Carniola. 

CROATS, or Cravats, in the manage, 
horses brought from Croatia in Hungary, 
which, for the most pari, beat upon the hand, 
and l>ear up to the wind, that is, hear their 
necks higli, thrust out their noses, and shake 
their heads. 

CROCARDS, a name given hy the Irish to 
a kind of inoiicy made of copper, sulphur, and 
a little silver; being .brought from France, and 
circulated in Ireland before mints were set up 
at Oiiblin. 

CRO'CKOUS. a. (croceus, Latin.) Con- 
sisting of saflVon ; like safiron. 

CuOClTA'TlON. s. (crocitalio, Latin.) 
The croaking of frogs or ravens. 

CROCK, s. Dutch.) A cup; any 

vessel inatle of earth. 

CKCFCKlilRY. .V. Earthen war 

CROCKED’, in arcliitectuic, one of tlie 
small ornaments which are usuallv placed al' 
along the angles of pinnacles, and on the out- 
side of pediments, tiibcrnacles, and cu|)olas, in 
the painted style of architecture. 

CliO'COlJlLE. s, (from sairron,and 
InXuiy, fearing.) In amphibiulogy. Sec [..a- 
CERTA. 

Crocodile (Fossil), one of the greatest 
curiosities* in the fossil worhl which l.uc age‘i 
have produced. It is the skeleton of a large 
crocodile, almost entire, found ut i\ great depth 
under ground, bedded in stone. This was in 
the possession of Link ins, who wrote inuiiy 
pieces of natural history, and particularly ah 
accurate description of this curious fossil. It 
was found in the side of a large mountain in 
the midland part of Germany, and inasiratiuu 
of black fossile stone, somewiiat like our com- 
mon slate, but of a coarser texture, the same 
with that ill which the fossil fish in many parts 
of the world are found. This skeleton had the 
back and ribs tery plain, and was of a much 
deeper black than the re.«il of the stone ; as is 
also the case in the fossile fi.shes which are pre- 
served in this manner. The part of the stone 
where the head lay was not found, this being 
broken olfjust at the shoulder, but that irre- 
gularly ; so that in one place a part of the back 
of the head was visible in its natural form. 
The two shoulderi-bones were very fair, and 
three of the feet w-ere well preserved ; the legs 
were of their natural shape and size, and the 
feet preserved even to the extremities of the 
five toes of each. 
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. Crocodile, Crocodilust in rhetoric, a 
captious anil supl\i>tical kind of argunieiUation, 
C(. nr lived to sciiiice the unwary, and draw them 
sp: '.'.iously into a Miarc. It has its name cni- 
cotiiicfroin the following occasion, invented by 
the poets ; A poor woman begging a crocodile, 
that hud caught her son walking by the rtver- 
eide, to spare and restore him, was answered, 
.that he would restore him, provided that she 
.should give a true answer to a c|ucslion he 
should uropose. The question was, Will I 
restore tny son or not ? To this the poor wo- 
man, siisncctinga deceit, sorrow fully answered. 
Thou wilt not; and demanded then to have 
•him restored, because she had answered truly. 
Thou best, says the crocodile; for if I restore 
him thou hast not answered truly : 1 cannot 
therefore restore him without making thy an- 
swer fal*<c. Under this head may be recluced 
the propositions calUnl mentienies, or insohi- 
biles, which ileatnn thcmsclvi s. Such is that 
of the Cretan poet”: Omnes ad umim Cre- 
tenses . emper nicntiuntur ** All the Cretans, 
to a man, always lie." Either, then, the |)oet 
lies when he asserts that the Cretans all lie, or 
the Cretans do nm all lie. 

' CRO'CODl LI N E. a, {crocodilims, Latin. ) 
Like a crocodile. 

CROCODILIUM. Sec Centaurea. 

C'-ROCODILOPOLIS, a town of Egypt, 
near the Nile, above Memphis. Tiie croco- 
diles w*ere held there in the greatest veneration ; 
and they were so tame, that they came to take 
food from the hand of their feeders. It was 
afterwards called Arsinoe. {Iltrodoius, See.) 

CROCUS, a beautiful youth, enamoured of 
the nytiipli Sinilax. lie was changed into a 
flower of the same name, on .account of the 
impatience of his love, and Sinilax was incta- 
inorpliosed into a yew-tree. (Off id). 

(/ROC us. (crocus, n^oc, of Theophrastus. 
Some derive this name from xpoxi;, or x^ti, a 
thread; whence the stamens of flowers are 
called xeexoihc. Others, again, derive it from 
Coriscus, a city and mountain of Cilicia.) In 
botany, saffron. A genus of the class triandria, 
order monogynia. Corel six-parted, regular, 
with a very long tube ; stigmas convolute, 
jagged. Three species, all common to the 
meadows of our own country. 

1 C. sativus, . with exserted, three-parted 
stigma; linear segments. 

2. C. vertnia; with three-cleft stigma in- 
closed in the corol, lobes wedge-shaiiecl. 

3. C. nudiflorns ; with three-cleft stigma in- 
closed in the corol ; lobes in many de^ly cut 
segments ; tul^e of the corol leafless. The of- 
fianal saffron, or prepared stigmas of c. sativus, 
•has a powerful, penetrating, diffusive smell, 
and a warm, jmngent, bitterish taste. Many 
.virtues were formerly attributed to this medi- 
. cine, but little confidence is now placed in it. 
.The Edinburgh college directs a tincture, and 

that of London a syrup of this drug.^ 

Crocus. In chemistry, aterm given by the 
older chemists to several preparations of metallic 
substances, from their resemblance to the colour 
of saffroh : .thus, crocus martisi crocus veneris. 
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Crocus antimo^nii. (crocus tnetallorum.) 
This pre|)aration is a sulphurated oayd ^ anti- 
mony, and therefore called oxydiim stibii sul-. 
phuratum in^the new cliemical nomenclature. 
It |)nssesses emetic and drastic cathartic powers, 
producing a violent diaphoresis afterwards. 
SceOxYDUM STIDII SULPHURATUM. 

Crocus martis. See Ferrum or 
Iron. 

(.'UCESUS, the fifth and.last of the Merm- 
nad.'e, who rcigued in Lydia, was son of Aly- 
attes, and passed for the richest of mankind. 
Ills court was the asylum of learning; and 
A£sop, the famous fable-writer, among others, 
lived under his patronage. In a conversation 
with Solon, he wished to be thought the hap- 
piest of mankind ; but the philusoplier apprise 
liim of his mistake, and gave the preference to 
poverty and domestic virtue. Croesus under- 
took a war. against Cyrus, the king of Persia, 
and marched to meet him with an army of 
420,000 men, and Q0,000 horse. After a 
reign of fourteen years, he was defeated, B.C. 
548 ; and he fell mto the connuerofs hands, 
who ortiered him to be burnt alive. The pile 
was already on fire, yvheii Cyrus lieard the 
conquered inonarcli three times exclaim Solon ! 
with uncommon energy. He asked him the 
jeason of ills exclamation, and Crmsiis repeated 
the conversation he had once with Solon on 
human happiness. Cyrus was moved at the 
recital, ana at the recollection of the incon- 
stancy of human affairs ; he ordered Croesus to 
be taken from the burning pile, and became 
one of his most iiilimate Iriencls. The king- 
dom of Lyrlia was extinguished in him, and the 
power was transferred to Persia. Croesus sur- 
vived Cyrus. The manner of his death is un- 
known. (Herodotus, &c.) 

CROhT. i. Ccjiojrc, Saxon.) A little close 
joining to a house, that is used for corn or 
pasture (Milton). 

Croft (William), an English musician; 
born in. Warwickshire, and educated under Dr. 
Blow% whom he succeeded as master of the 
children, and composer to the chapel royal, 
and organist of Westminster abbey. In 1712 
he published his Divine Harmony, and in 17)5 
he was created doctor in music, by the univer- 
sity of Oxford. In 1724 appeared his Musica 
Sacra, in two volumes. He died in 1727, 
aged about flfty. 

CROISADES, or Crusades, (from croix, 
a cross.) A name given to the expeditions of 
the Christians against the Infidels, for the re- 
covery of Palestine. Those who engaged in 
expeefitions of this kind wore a cross on their 
clothes, and bore one on their standard. The 
foundation of them was a superstitious venera- 
tion for those places where our Saviour per- 
formed bis miracles, and accomplished the 
work of mail's redemption. Jerusalem had 
been taken and Palestine conquered by Omar 
the successor of Abu Beer, who suoreeded 
Mahomet himself. This proved a consider- 
able interruption to the pilgrims, who flocked 
from all quarters to perform their devotions at 
the holy sepulchre. They had, however, still 
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been allowed this liberty* on paying a smalt 
tribute to tlie Saracen caliphs* who were not 
much inclined to molest them. But in I0(i5* 
this city changed its masters. Tlie Turks took 
it from the Saracens ; and being much mure 
fierce and barbarous than the former, the pil- 
grims now found they could no longer perform 
their devotions with the same safety they did 
before. This at length induced ^lartiu 11. 
who then filled the papal chair* to enter warm- 
ly into the project ot rescuing tlie holy city 
irom the hands of the Infidels; and the first 
craisa^* or holy war, commenced in the year 
1095* when an army of 800,000 men set out 
for Constantinople: thesc^id began in 1147, 
under I^ouis Vll. and Eugenius 111.: the 
third in 1189 ^^d IIQO* by Frederic 1. sur- 
named Barbarossa, eni|^rorof Germany, lleniy 
II. of Knglaiid, and Philip Augustusof France : 
the fourth in 1 195* by jiope Cclestin III. and 
the emperor Henry Vl. : ihc fifth in 1 198* hy 
order of Innocent 111 . wherein the French, 
Germans, and Venetians engaged : the sixtli 
undertaken in the year 1217* under the ponti- 
ficate of Hejnorins III. by the confederate arms 
of Italy and Germany* which ended in the 
rout of the C^ltristians : the seventh under Fre- 
deric II. emperor of Germany; who set out 
in the year 1228, and concludra a truce of ten 
years with the sidtan of l^pt in 1229* which 
'w:is succeeded by inconsiderable and very un- 
successful expeditions in 1839* under Theobald 
VI. king of Navarre; and in 1240, under Ri- 
chard earl of Cornwall* brother to Hen^ III. 
of England : the eighth under Louis IX. of 
France* iii^ consequence of a vow which he 
had made in 1248 ; and the ninth and last* 
renewed by the same valiant but unfortunate 
monarch* who died of a pestilential disease in 
the harbour of Tunis* intheyear 1270. These 
expeditions mt Euiope at least two millions 
of its inhabitants* and an immense sum of 
money. 

In these croisades* the horrid cruelties com- 
mitted were enough to disgrace the most 
abandoned ruffians ; and tended to inspire the 
Turks with an invincible hatred against the 
fanatic adventurers. No age nor sex was 
spared ; but the inhabitants of Jerusalem, and 
the Holy Land, were massacred witliout mercy 
and without distinction : even sucking child- 
ren were, not suffered to escape the mtirderous 
hands of these barbarians. They marched 
over heaps of dead bodies towards tne holy se- 
pulchre ; and while their hands were yet pol- 
luted with the blood nf so many innocent per- 
sons* sung anthems to the Saviour of mankind. 
Nay, so far did their religious enthusiasm over- 
come their fury, that these ferocious conque- 
rors now burst into tears. If the absurdity and 
wickedness of this conduct can be exceeded by 
any thing, it must be by what follows. In the 
year 1204, the phreii.iy of croisading seized the 
chilihcn, who are ever ready to imitate what 
iney see their iiarents engage themselves in. 
Their childish folly was encouni.^d by the 
monks and schoolin asters* and thousands of 
tho^e iniiocciUs were.conduclod from the houses 


of their parents on the faith of these words* 
** Out of the mouth of* babes and sucklings hast 
thou perfected nraisc.**^ Their base conductora 
sold a part of them to the Turks* and the rest 
perished miserably. 

Yet* although these croisades were effects of 
the most absurd superstition* and were carried 
on with the must frantic cruelty, they even- 
tually tended to promote the good of Europe. 
Though multiludes of crusaders were destroyed, 
many returned ; and these having seen so much 
of |K‘ople who lived more magnificently than 
themselves* began to entertain some taste for a 
refined and polished way of life. So that the 
barlKirism in which Europe had been immers- 
eii* began to wear off soon after this time. The 
princes also who remained at home found 
means to avail themselves of the phrensy of the 
people. Bv the absence of such numbers of 
restless ancf niartial adventurers* iieace was es- 
tablished in their dominions. They also took 
the opportunity of annexing to their crowns 
many considerable fiefs* either by purchase, or 
by tfie extinction of the heirs ; and thus the 
mischiefs which must always attend feudal 
governmenU were considerably lessened. 

CROISES, or Croizes, in English anti- 
quity, pilgrims bound for the Holy Land ; or 
such as been there. 

CHOISIERS* a religious order, founded in 
honour of the invention of the cross by the 
empress Helena. In England they were culled 
crouched friar.>. 

CROMA. (Ital.) In music, the character 
which in Eiigland is called a quaver. 

CROMARTY, or Cromer tv* the princi- 
pal town of a shire of the same name, in the 
Highlands of Scotland* fourteen miles from 
Inverness. The shire of Cromarty* alternately 
with that of Nairn, sends a member to the 
British parliament. Lat. 57. 44 N. Lon. 3. 
63 W. The county contains 3062 inhabitants. 

CROMFH, a town of England* situated on 
tlie north-east coast of the countv of Norfolk. 
The town was formerly much larger than it 
now is, having had two churches* one of which* 
with many houses,- was swallowed up by an 
inundation of the sea. This is a place of re- 
sort tor sea-bathing, and has a weekly inarkcl 
on Saturdays. Distance from Nonvich 23 
miles; from London 127. Lat. 63. 4 N. 
Lon. 1. 16 E. 

CROMFORD, a vHlage in Derbyshire* on 
the river Derwent, in the road from Derby to 
Manchester. Here Mr. (afterwards sir Richard) 
Arkwright* erected some of the new cotton 
mills, a Ciipital improvement of mechanism due 
to him ; and by means of which the various 
branches of the cotton manufacture have won- 
derfully spread in this and the adjacent coun- 
tries. Here also sir Richard Arkwright built* 
before his death, a noble seat, and a church. 
Cromfnrd is fourteen miles N.N.W. of Derby. 

CROMLECH, in British aniiqiiiii.*9* are 
huge, broad* flat stonre, raisid upon other 
stones set up to supiiort them. See Plate 60. 
They arc couiiuon in Anglesea; and are hy 
soma supposed to be remuius of sepulchres ; by 
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Others to be altars. It is probable that, at first, 
they were tombs, and were used as altars in 
after limes. The cromlech ditIVrs from the 
kist«vaen,in not lH:ing closed up at the end and 
sides, and in being gcner.illy cl larger ilimen* 
S'ons: the terms cromlech and kisi-vacn are, 
however, used indiscriminately for the same 
monument. 

CKOMORNE, in mnsic, a reed stop in 
m ’St of our old cirg.ins: its tone resembles a 
bissoon more than uii\ other instrument. 

C'ROMWELL (Oliver), protector of the 
e mimonwenlih ot' England. He was horn of 
a good family at lliintingdon, in 15fj9; and 
eliicuted first at tlie grammar-school in that 
town, and then at Sydney-coltege, Cambridge, 
where his conduct was very irregular and dis- 
sipated. After a ^hort stay there he went to 
LincolnVinn, where he? did not iiiiprcvc his 
time lietter than at the university. At the age 
of twenty-one he married Klizuheth, daughter 
of sir James Bouchicr. of Essex. About this 
time he professerl himself a Puritan. In t(}28, 
he was elected into parliament, where he dis- 
tinguished himself hy his zeal against the 
bisnops. When that parliamenl was dissolved, 
he retired into the country, and look a farm at 
St. Ives, by way of iniprovitig his finances; 
which, however^ did not answer. Afterwards 
he rcmrv.'d to Ely, and acquired some reputa- 
tion as « preacher among the Puritans: this 
led soTi'C of the inhabitants of Cambridge to 
get him chosen a freeman of their ror()oration, 
with a view to his being elected their repre- 
sentative in parliament, which was accordingly 
edected. In the house he was very forward in 
attacking iiie measures of the court. When 
hostilities between the king and parliament 
w'ere unavoidable, Cromwell raised a troop of 
horse at Cambridge. He soon obtained the 
rank of colonel ; and though he was then forty- 
three years of age, he became an able ofticer, 
and made his men good soldiers. In he 
was appointed lieutenant-general, and sent to 
join tne Scots. In the battle of Marston- 
xnoor, his cavalry behaved with such firiuncss 
and activity as to pin the name of Ironsides. 
He also distinguished himself in the second 
battle at Newbury. Some jealousy, however, 
was excited by his reputation, in trie minds of 
many of his own party ; and he and the ear! of 
I^Ianchester brought countercharges against 
each other in parliament, which ended without 
a prosecution. The battle of Nuseby, in ttUd, 
was gained entirely by his skill and hravey, 
for which, and other services, he received the 
thanks of the house. By thi.s time Cromwell 
was at the head of the army, and as Charles 
was now betrayed by the Scotch to the parlia- 
ment, he determined to have him in his own 

S ower. This^he eftected by means of cornet 
oyee in 1647. The same year he purged the 
house of commons, that is, he turnect out those 
members who he thought were not likely to be 
pined over to his purpose. The share he had 
in the murder of the king is too plain to need 
detail, or animadversion. Soon after this tra- 
gical events a mutiny broke out in the army, 


which threatened dangerous consequences, 
but Cromwell, by seizing and ininishing the 
ringleaders, put an end to it. In l()4t) he 
went to Ireland, where, in less than a }eur, he 
subdued the whole island, lie was next a|>- 
poiiuid comniander-iu-chief apinst tlie Scots, 
who had armed to restore Charles 1 1. Sep- 
tember 3, iddO, he gained the battle of Dun- 
bar ; and that day twehciiioiith he defeated the 
king at Worcester. From this time he kept 
his eye bent ii|)on taking possession of the so- 
vereign power. He began hy inouldiiig the 
arn y to his will • and having a party subser- 
vient to his wishes, he struck a bold stroke by 
dismissing the parliament, and locking the door 
of the hou<e. He then went to the council 
of state, and paid them the .same compliment; 
after which he called a coniicil, cuiriposed of 
his officers. The government was now com- 
pletely in his hanos, for the military council 
soon resolved that the adniiuistiation of public 
affairs belonged to the lieutenant-general, nnder 
the title of protector of the commonwealth of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. In l(id3, he 
was invested with this dignity in the court of 
clianciry, and the year follow ing he declared 
by an ordinance, that England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, were but one state. The same year 
he called a parliament, but finding that instead 
of supporting him, the meinbcis began with 
questioning his authority, he put a giiartl upon 
tiicir door, and then inuiie them take an oain 
of allegiance to him and his govermnetit. 
Hiis parliament still continued reftactory, on 
whicli, in about four months, he dissolved 
them vvith very heavy reproaches. In I(i50 
he calleil another parliament, which gratihid 
the protector by conhriiiing his title, and 
sanctioning his proceedings. He wanted now 
to have the title of king[, but this was rejected 
by his most zealous friends ; and finding the 
object unattainable, he wisely abandoned it. 
However, he had the privilege granted him to 
make a sort of lords ; and the title of |»rotector 
being solemnly recognized, he was inatiguratni 
with all the pomp of a coronation in West- 
minster- hall. In J(x-38 he. convened the two 
houses of lords and commons, and addressed 
them in the language usual for the kings of 
England; but lew of the hereditary nobles 
would attend his mock parliament, rinding, 
therefore, that he could not form any thing like 
a regular establishment, he dissolved the as- 
sembly with great affliction. In August of 
that year, his favourite daughter, Mrs. Clay- 
pole, died. He never recovered this Jiock, 
which was attended with a slow fever, of 
w'hich he died, Se|itcniber 3, l(i58. His re- 
mains vyere interred in Heniy' VHth's ch:i|>el, 
Westminster, from whence at the restoration 
they were t:iken and exposed on the gallows at 
Tyburn. Some, however, have said that hu 
corpse was privately buried in Nuscby-tield by 
his own direction ; and that the Ixxly of ('harlcs 
1. was deposited in the vault in the ahbey* 
But this is not probable. He tiiid six cliildrcii, 
viz. Richard, Henry, Bridget, Elizalieth, 
Itl aiy, and Frances. Richard succeeded bins 
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in the protectorate, but when affairs turned, 
and he found liis post no longer tenable, he 
gave it up and went abroad. He died at 
Cheshunt, in Hertfordshire, in 1712. Heniy 
went to Ireland as lord-lieutenant, and bore a 
good character. He died 1074. Bridget mar- 
ried first general Ereton, and after his death, 
general Fleetwood; Elizabeth, his favourite 
daughter, married John Clay pole, esq. of 
Northamptonshire. Mary was married to lortl 
Vauconberg, and is siip|K)aed to have contri- 
buted greatly to the restoration of Charles 11. 
She died in 1712. Fiances married tirst a 
grandson of the earl of Warwick, and secondly 
sir John Russel ofCauibridg^hire. (fVafkins). 

It is not easy to give an impartial view of 
the character of Oliver Cromwell ; the repre- 
sentations of both his friends and his enemies 
are sup|K)rtcd by such striking circumstances, 
ill his fortune and conduct, as to give to them a 
great air of probability. Noble, in his Me- 
moirs of the Protectoral House of Cromwell, 
says, character was formed from an 

amazing conjuncture of enthusiasm, hypocrisy, 
and ambition. He was |)osssesscd of courage 
and resolution that overlooked all dangers, and 
saw no difficulties. He dived into the ch.v 
racters of mankind with wonderful sagacity, 
whilst ht concealed his own purposes under 
the impenetrable shield of dissimulation. He 
reconciled the most atrocious crimes to the 
most rigid notions of religious obligations* 
From the severest exercise of devotion, he re- 
laxed into the most ridiculous and idle buf- 
foonery: }(et he prcser\*ed the dignity aud 
distance ot his character in the midst of the 
coarsest familiarity. He was cruel and tyrannic 
from policy; just and temperate from inclina- 
tion ; perplexed and despicable in his dis- 
course ; clear and consummate in his designs ; 
ridiculous in his reveries ; respectable in his 
conduct; in a word, the strangest compound 
of villainy and virtue, baseness and magnani- 
mity, absurdity and good sense, that we find on 
recoid in the annals of mankind.*' 

Some writers have drawn his character in a 
strain of the most extravagant panegyric. Mr. 
Hume, perhaps, has fallen upon the proper 
medium between the two extremes. If, 
(says he), vve survey the moral character of 
Cromwell with that indulgence which is due 
to the blindness and infirmities of the human 
species, we shall not be inclined to load his 
memory with such violent reproaches as those 
which his enemies usually throw upon it. 
Amidst the passions and prejudices of that time, 
that he should prefer the parliamentary to the 
royal cause, will not appear extraordinary; 
since even at present many men of sense and 
knowledge are disposed to think, that the 
question, with regard to the justice of the 

K rel, m^ be regarded as douotful and am- 
ous. llie murder of the king, the most 
atrocious of all his actions, was to mm covert 
under a mighty cloud of republican and fana- 
tical illusions; and it is not impossible that he 
might believe it, as many others did, the most 
meritorious action which he could perform* 
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His subsequent usurpation was the- effect of 
necessity, as well as of ambition ; nor is it easy 
to see how the various factions could at that 
time have been restrained without a mixture of 
militaiy and arbitrary authority. The private 
deportment of Cromwell, as a sou, ajinsband, 
a father, a friend, is exposed tn no considerable 
censure, if it does not rather merit praise. 
And, upon the whole, his character does not 
appear more extraordinary and unusual.by the 
mixture of so niucli absurdity with so much 
penetration, than by his tempering such violent 
ambition and such enraged fanaticism with so 
much regard to justice and humanity.*' 

Wc know of no writer who seems to have 
more studied or better comprehended the cha- 
racter of Cromwell than Mrs. Hutchinson, 
the widow of colonel Hutchinson, a contem- 
porary of the urotector*8, who, in her Memoirs 
of the Lifeof ner husband, relates many anec- 
dotes respecting him . W e select the following 
eloquent represtMitation of his government, 
after he had attained the height of his ambi- 
tion ; a renresentalion, in which the keen re- 
grets of disappointed patriotism are finely 
mingled with an indignant contempt for those 
who submitted to tyranny, and a generous ad- 
mission of the talents and magnanimity of the 
tyrant. 

** In the iiiicrini Cromwell and his armic 
grew wanton with their power, and invented a 
thousand tricks of govemment, which, when 
nobody oppos'd, they themselves fell to dislike 
and vary ev’ry day. First he calls a |)arliaincnt 
out of his ownc pockclt, himselfc naming a 
wrt of godly men for every county, who meet- 
ing and not agreeing, a part of them, in the 
name of the people, give up the sovereignty to 
him. Shorlfy after he makes up several sorts 
of mock parliaments, hut not finding one of 
them absolutely for his liirne, turn’d them oil’ 
againe. He ^ne quitted liimselfeof his trium- 
virs, and first thrust out Harrison, then tooke 
away Lambert’s commission, and would have 
bene king but for feare of quitting his generall- 
ship. He weeded, in a few mouth's time, 
above a hundred and fifty godly officers out of 
the armie, with whom many of the religious 
soiildiers went off, and in their roome abund- 
ance^ of the king's dissolute souldlers were en- 
tertain'd, and the armie was almost chang'd 
from that godly religious armie, whose vallour 
God had crown'd with triumph, into the dis- 
solute armie they had beaten, bearing yeti a 
letter name. ^ His wife and children were set- 
ting up for principallity, which suited no better 
with any of them than scarlett on the ape ; only, 
to speake the truth of himselfe, he had much 
naturall greatnesse, and well became the place 
he had usurp’d. His daughter Fleetewood 
was humbleo, and not exalted with these 
things ; but the rest were insolent fooles. 
Clm)oole, who marrieil his daughter, and hit 
son Henry, were two debauch'd ungodly cava. 
Hers. Richard was a peasant in his nature ; 
yet gentle and vertuous ; but became not great- 
nesse. His court was full of sinne and vanity, 
and the more abominable^vbeoause they hod 
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not yet quite cast away the name of God, but 
mphan’d it by taking it in raine upon them. 
True religion^ was now almost lost, even among 
the religions party, and hipocrisie became an 
epideinicall disease, to the sad griefe of colonell 
llutchinsqp, and all true hearted Christians 
and Englishmen. All most all the ministers 
every where fell in and worship{)ed this beast, 
and courted and made addresses to him. So 
did the city of London, and many of the dogc< 
nerate lords of the laml with the poore-spi riled 
gentry. The cavaliers, in (xilhcy, who saw 
that while Cromwell reduc'd all the exercise of 
tirannicul power under another name, there 
was a doorc open'd for the restoring of their 
party, fell much in with Cromwell, and hciglit- 
en'd all his disorders, lie at last exercis'd 
such an arbitrary power, that the whole land 
grew weary of him, while he sett up a coni- 
])anie of silly menne fellows, call'd major- 
^neralls, as governors in every country. 
These rul'd according to their wills, by no law 
but what seem'd good in their owiio eies, im- 
prisoning men, obstructing the cours-eof ius- 
tice betweene man and man, perverting right 
through partiullity, accpiitting some that were 
guilty, and punisniiig sonic that were innocent 
as guilty- Then he exercis’d anoihcr proicct 
to rayse money, by decimation of the estates of 
.all the king's party, of which actions 'lis said 
Lambert was the instigator. At last he tooke 
upon him to make lords and knights; and 
wanted not many foolcs, both in the armie and 
gentry, to accept of and strntt in his mock 
titles. Then the carle of Warwick's grand- 
child, and the lord Falconbridge, married his 
two daughters ; such pitiifull slaves were the 
nobles of those dayes. Alt last Lambert, per- 
ceiving hitnsclfe to have bene all this while 
deluded with hopes and promises of succession, 
and seeing that Cromwell now intended to 
confirme uie government in his ownc famcly, 
fell oQ’ from him, but behav’d himselfe very 
pittifiilly and ineanely, was turn’d out of all his 
places, and return'd againe to plott new ven- 
geance at his house ut Wiinbleton, where he 
fell to dresse his flowers in his garden, and 
worke at the needle with his wife and his 
maides, while he was watching an oppertunity 
to serve againe his ambition, which had this 
difference from the protector's; the one was 
gallant and greate, the other had nothing but 
an unworthy pride, most insolent in prosjierity, 
and as abiect and l^se in adversity.” 

CRONE, s, (cnone, Saxon.) 1. An old 
ewe iTusser). 2. In contempt, an old woman 
iDryden), 

CkONEBANE, a mountain in the county 
of Wicklow, Ireland, rising about 1000 feet 
above the level of the sea, and noted for its 
copper mines. 

CRONHNBURG, a town of Germany, in 
the landgravate ofHesseCassel. Lat. 49 . 55 N. 
Lon. 8. 40 E. 

Cronbnburg, a fortress of the isle of Zea- 
land, in Denmark, at the entrance of the Cat- 
tegat, where the Danes take toll for such ships 


as are bound to the Baltic sea, Lat. oC. 0 N 
Lon. IS. 54 E. . , 

CRO'NET. s. The hair which grows oyer ' 
the top of a horse's hoof. 

CRONlUS, in chronology, the ancient 
name of tile Athenian iiioiith Hccatombaeon ; 
which was the first of their year, and answered 
to the latter part of our June and bcglnnhig of 
July. 

CRONSCHLOSS, or Cronilot, a town 
and fortress of Russia, seated in a little island 
of the same name, at tlie mouth of the river 
Neva, near the entrance of the Gulph of Fin; 
land, twelve miles W. (»f Petersburg. Lat. 
59. .5()N. L011.29. 5()E. 

CRONSTADT, or Kkonschad, a sea- 

S >rt town of Russia, situated on the island of 
ctiLsari, in the Gulph of Finland, where the 
principal part of the Russian fleet lies in har- 
l)our. The harbour is good and lar^, but the 
freshness of the water decays the timber. It is 
defended by several forts and ram|iarts. The 
houses arc chiefly built of wood ; the number 
of inhabitants about ()0,0()0: twenty miles W. 
Pciersbiirg. Lon. 29. M) K. Lat. 5i), 58 N. 

Cronstadt, or Kronstadt, or Bras- 
SAD, a town of Transylvania, situated about 
five miles from the river Alt, near the borders 
of Walachia, from which it is separated by 
lofty mountains, chiefly inhabited by Germans. 
The suburbs arc innabited by Bulgarians, 
Hungarians, and Saxons: fifty miles E.N.E. 
Hcrinanstadt. Lon. 26 E. Lat. 46. 30 N. 

CRO'NY. s. (xpov»f, time, age: it should 
consequently be spelt chrony.) An old ac- 
quaintance (Swift). 

CROOK, s. (croc, French.) 1 . Any crooked 
or bent instrument. 2, A sheephook (/^rior). 
.3. Any thing bent ; a meander (Sidney). 

Crooks, in music, certain moveable 
curved tubes, which arc occasionally applied to 
trumpets and horns, for the purpose of tuning 
them to different keys. ( Bushy). 

To Crook. a. (crochcr, French.) 1. To 
bend ; to turn into a hook (Arbuihnot). 2. 
To pervert from rectitude {Bacon). 

To Crook v.n. To be bent; to have a 
cun^ature (Camden). 

CROO'KBACK. s. (crook and hack.) A 
man that has gibbons .shoulders (Shakspeare), 
CROO'KBACK El), a. Having bent shoul- 
ders {Dry den). 

CROO'KIill). a. {crockerf French.) I. 
Bent; not straight; curved (Newton). 2. 
Winding; obiiipic; anfractuous ( ^ocA*e). 3,. 
Perverse ; untoward ; without rectitude of 
mind {Shakspeare). 

CROO'KEDLY. ad. 1. Not in a straight 
line. 2. Untowardly ; not compliantly {Tay.) 

CROO'KEDNESS. r. (from crooked.) \. 
Deviation from straightness; curvity {Hooker). 
(See Distortion.) 2. Deformity of a gib- 
bous bo^ {Taylor). 

CROP. s. (epop, Sax.) The craw, or first 
stomach of a bird (/?ay). 

Crop. s. (epoppa, Saxon.) 1. The highest 
part or end of any tnipg. 2. The harvest ; the 
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conrgathercd off a fieH ; the product of the 
field {Roscommon), 3. Any thing cut off 
(P^den), 

To Cnop. V, a. (from the noun.) 1. To cut 
off the ends of any ^ing i to mow ; to reap ; to 
lop CDryderi), t. To gather before it 
(Vreee/^, 

To (JROP. v,n. To yield hmeaiXShak* 
ipearf). 

CRO^PFUL. a. {crop andJuIL) Satiated | 
baviiiga full belly {Milton), 

C^^PPEll. 5. (from crop,) A kind of pi- 
geon with a large crop {IVnlton), 

CROPPING, in the manage, an opemtion 
performed with a jiairof slieen on the ears of a 
nurse, dog, or other animal, when their natu- 
ral form does not happen to contribute to its 
beauty. Mr. John Lawrence asserts, that he 
has cropped yearlings. It is apparent (says 
he), in that time, or at any rate at two years 
okl, whether from the over-size, ill-shape, or 
position of the ears, it will be ever necessary to 
crop the nag ; and, if so, there is an obvious 
convenience in having it done early, and be- 
Ibre he comes into work ; and 1 have never 
found that the after- growth of the car spoiled 
the crop. There is one disadvantage in this 
business, which, however, some fieuple will 
think an advantage. It furnishes an opportu- 
nity of deceptiun. One of the colts mentioned 
above 1 sola to a dealer at two years old: being 
cropped and docked, and neither his ears nor 
tail ^arinf^ the least mark of recent operation, 
be in one single day more reach^l four years of 
age, and was actually sold at Winchester fair as 
a four-year old.** The practice of cropping the 
ears of animals, as it is confessedly useless, if 
not ijrrnicious (in so far as it must occasion ‘ 
some imperfection in the conveyance of sound 
to the internal ear), might veiy well be dis- 
pensed with. See Ear. 

CROPSICK. a, {crop and sick,) Sick with 
excess and debauchery {Tale). 

CROSCOiVlB, a towri of Somersetshire, 
near the city uf WMls. Ki iig Edward 1 . grant- 
ed it a market, and a fair at Lady-dav ; and his 
charter was confirmed by Edward III. and 
Henry IV. but this market being aAerwanls 
laid aside, another was procured for it, which 
is held on Tuesdays. Lat. 51. 10 N. Lon. 
1.35W. 

CROSETTES, in architecture, the returns 
in the corners of door-cases, 5cc, 

CRGSIER, or Crozibr, a shepherd’s 
crook ; a symbol of |iastoral authority, consist- 
ing of a gold or silver staff, crookerl at top, car- 
ried orasionally before bishops and ablmts, and 
held in the hand when they give the solemn 
benedictions. The custom of baring a pasto- 
ral staff before bishops is very ancient, as ap- 
pears from the life of St. Ciesarea of Arles, 
who lived about the year 500. Among the 
Greeks none the ptriarchs had a right ro 
the crosier. The crosiers were at first no more 
than simple yvooden staves in form of a T, 
used to rest and lean upon. Hy degrees they 
were made longer ^ and at length arrived to the 
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form we now see th^m of. JB^Iar abbots 
are diowed to ofiiciate with a mitre and cio- 
aier. 

Crosier, in astronomy, four stars in the 
southern hemispheio, in the form of a cross, 
serving those wno sail insouth latitodes to find 
the antarctic pole. 

CRCySLET. f. CcroisseUi^ Fr.) A small 

cross. 

CROSS, a gibbet made with two pieces of 
wood plact^ crosswise, whether they cross with 
right angles at the top like a T, or in the mid- 
dle of their length liKe an X. The cross to 
which our Saviour was fastened, and on which 
he died, was of the former kind •, being thus 
represented by old monuments, coins, and 
crosses. The punishment of the cross was 
common among the Syrians, E^ptians, Per- 
sians, Africans, Greeks, Romans, and Jew's. 
It was the most dreadful of all others, both for 
the shame and pin of it ; and so scandalous, 
that it was inflicted as the last mark of detesta- 
tion upon the vilest of people. It was the pu- 
nishment of robbers and murderers, provided 
that they were slaves loo ; but otherwise, if 
they were free, and had the privileges of the 
city of Rome, this was then thought a prostitu- 
tion of that honour, and too infamous a pu- 
nishment for such a one, let his crimes he 
what they would. The Mosaic law ordained, 
that the persons execnterl should not be left 
upon the tree after sun-set, because he that is 
hanged in this manner is accursed of God. 
Deut. xxi. 22. The Jews believe, that the 
souls of those who remain upon the gibbet, 
and w ithout burial, enjoy no peace, and re- 
ceive no benefit from the prayers of other 
ponie; but wander up and down till their 
bodies are buried ; which agrees with the no- 
tions that the Greeks and Romans had of this 
matter, which may be seen in Horn. ii. 4, and 
Virg. £ncid 6. 

Crosi. s (croiXf French.) 1. One straight 
bodv laid at right angles over another (Pay hr), 

2. The ensign of the Christian religion (Howe), 

3, A monument with a cross upon it to excite 
devotion, such as w'ere anciently set in market- 
places {Shakspeate). 4. A line drawn through 
a*nothcr. 5. Any thing that thwarts or ob- 
structs; misfortune; ninderance; vexation; 
opposition; misadventure; trial of pticnce 
(Ben Jonson). 6, Money, so called because 
marked with a cross (Howet), 7. Oross and 
Pile^.a play with money (Swi/f), 

Cross, o. (from the substantive.) l . Trans- 
verse ; falling athwart fomething e1se(Nfif’/6n). 
2. Oblique; lateral {Shakspeare). 3. Adverse;, 
opposite {Aflerbury). 4. Perverse; untract- 
abte {South.). 5. Peevjsh ; fretful ; ill hu- 
moured (Tilhison), 6, Contrary; contra- 
dictory (South), j. CoDtraiy to wish ; unfor- 
tunate (South), 8. Interchanged (Bacon). 

Cross, prep. 1. Athwart; so as to inter- 
sect any tnii^; transversely ^KnoUes). 2. 
Over; from side to side (P Estrange). 

7b Cross, v.a. (from the noun.} 1. To 
lay one body; or draw one line odiwart another 
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(ffudilras. U'alli). 2. To sign with the 
cross {Dr^den), 3. To cancel : as^ to cross an 
article. 4. To pass over {Temple), 5. To 
uiove obliquely or athwart {Spewer), 6. To 
thwart; to interpose obstruction ^ to embar- 
rass; to obstruct {Clarendon). 7. To coun- 
teract; to be inconsistent with {Lucke), 8. 
To contravene; to hinder by authority; to 
countermand {Shakspeare). 9. To contradict 
{Bacon), 10. To debar; to preclude {IShak^ 
sptare). 

To Cross, v.n. l. To lie athwart auotlier 
thing. 2. To be inconsistent {Sidney), 

Cross (Invention of the), an ancient feast 
solemnized on the 3d of May, in incihory of 
St. Helena's hnfling the true cross of Christ 
deep in the ground of inoiint Calvary. 

Cross (iSxeltationof the), an ancient feast 
held on the ]4lh of September, in memory of 
the restoration of the true cross to mount Cal- 
vary, in (>42, by Heraclitus. 

CRObS-HEARF.K, in the Romish churchy 
the chaplain of an archbishop, a primate, or 
the pope, who carries a cross before him on so- 
lemn occasions. Certain oilicers in the in- 
quisition arc also called cross-bcarers. 

Cross (Pectoral), one made of gold or 
silver, and often enriched with diamonds; 
worn by Romish bishops, abbesses, &c. al)out 
the ncclt. 

Cross (Maids of the), a community of 
young women instituted in 12(j5, at Roye in 
Picardy, and afterwards dispersed to Paris and 
Other towns. They instructed young persons 
of their own sex. Some took the three vows 
of poverty, chastity, and obedience ; others re- 
tained their liberty. 

Cross (Judgment of the), a custom in 
France, at the beginning of the ninth century, 
of giving judgment in favour of one of two 
contending parties, who held his arms for the 
longest lime lifted up to a cross. 

Cross, in botany^ is used to express the ar- 
rangement of the |)cta]a of certain flowers ; 
called planuc Horc cruciformi. 

Cross, in heraldry, is defined by Gulllim, 
an ordinary composed of fourfold lines ; where- 
of two arc |)cr[)endicular, and the otiier two 
transverse ; for so we must conceive of them, 
though they he not drawn throughout, but 
meet i)y couples, in four right angles, near the 
fess|Kiint of the escutcheon This bearing was 
first bestowed on such as had performed, or at 
least undertaken, some service for Christ, and 
the Christian profession ; and is held by many 
the most honourable charge in all heraldry. 
Guillim enumerates 39 different sorts of 
crosses. 

Cross (St. George's) » or the red cross, in a 
field argent, is now the standard of England ; 
that saint being the reputed patron of this na- 
tion. 

Cross, in coins, a name given to the right 
side or face, the other l)eing called the pile or 
reverse. It has been a common error, that the 
reverse was meant by the cross. 

Cross, in the manage. To make a cross in 
corveis, to make a cross in balotadesj is to make 
VOL. III. 
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a sort of leaps or airs with one breath, for* 
wants, backwards, sideways, as in the hgure 
of a cross. 

Cross (Order of the), an order of ladies in- 
stituted in 1(368, by the empress Elcanora de 
Gonzagua, wife of the emperor Leopold, on 
occasion of the miraculous recovery of a little 
golden cross, in which were inclos:*d two 
pieces of the true cross, out of the ashes of a 
part of the palace that had been burnt down : 
though the lire burnt the Case wherein it was 
enclosed, and melted the crystal, it ap|KNiis 
that the wood hud not received the least da- 
mage. 

Cross, in surveying, an instrument con- 
sisting of a brass circle, dividtd into four equal 
parts, by two lines intcrscciing each other at 
the cenirc; at the e\treiriity of each line there 
is H sight lixed, slaiidiug perpciidicnlarlv over 
the line, with lioli's below each -lit, tor the 
biMter discovery of distant objects. Sec SuK- 
vtyiNG. 

Cross- ARMED, in botany. See Bra- 

CHIATE. 

('hoss-bak shot, a bullet with an iion 
bur passing tliruugh it, and stnuling six or 
eight inches out ai both sides ; it i-o usciL at 
sea for destroy ing.ihe enemy’s ri»giiig. 
Cross-uili., in ornithoing\. See Loxta. 
Cko'ssbite. (crifevanif y«7p.) A dccep- 
lion; a cheat {L^JSsitanf^e). 

To Cko'ssbitk. v.a. (Irom ihcnoniu) To 
contra\ene by deception {Prior). 

Cro'ssuow. s. {cross and hoie.) A mis- 
sive wea|X)n, formed by [daciiig a Low athwart 
a stock {Boyle). 

Cro'ss BOWER, s. A shooter with a cross- 
bow {Raleigh) , 

Cross-dial, a dial made in the form of a 
cross, which when elevated accoidiiig to the 
latitude of the place, shews the time Iiy the 
shadow of its edges. The ineihod of drawing 
tin*, hour lines on this dial \b shewn in Lead- 
better's Dialling, and in FergU'ioii's lA^ctnres, 
To Cross-examine. 0 . a. To try the faith 
of evidence Iw captious questions of the con- 
trary party {Decay of Picly). 

Oro^ssgraineo. a, {crass and grain.) 
1. Having the lihres transverse and irregular 
{Moj^on). 2. Perverse; troublesome; vexa- 
tious (Prior), 

Cross (Jerusalem.) SeeLvcHN^is. 
Cross (Knights), in botany. See Lych- 
nis. 

Cr(/ssly. ad. (from crow.) 1. Athwart; 
so as to intersect something else. 2. Adverse- 
ly; in opposition to (TilloUon), 3. Unfor- 
tunately. 

CuOSS-MULTl^LlCATiON. Scc DUODE- 
CIMALS. 

Cro'ssness. s. (from crow.) I. Trans- 
versencss ; intersection. 2. Perverseness ; pee- 
vishness {Collier). 

Cro'ssrow. s. {cross and rozo.) Alpha- 
bet ; so named because a cross is placed at the 
beginning, to show that the end of learning is 
piety {Skakyearc) 

Cross ({Scarlet}. See Lychnis. 
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Cross-staff, s. (from cross and staff.) 
An itismniient commonly called the fore-stafi» 
used by seamen to take the meridian altitude 
of the sun or stars {Harris'), 

Cross-tkfes, in a ship, four pieces of 
tint iter, bolted and let into one another across, 
at the head of the mast. Tlieir use is to keep 
and bear the top-mast up ; for the foot of the 
top-mast is always fastened into them. 

Clio'ssway. s, {cross and way) A 
small obscure path intersecting the chief road 
{Shdkspeare). 

CRo'sswizirD. s. {cross and trfnd.) Wind 
blowing frr<m the right or left {Boyle). 

Cross (Winter), in botany. beeERisY- 
MUM. 

Crosswise, {crucia/im.) In botany, a 
term applied to leaflets in a w’horl, when there 
are four of them forming a cros»— also to an* 
theis, as in-glccoin:iand hip])omane. 

Cross-wort, in botany. SccValantia. 

CllOSSKN , a town of Silesia, in Germany, 
and the capital of a principality of the same 
name. It is V/ miles S.h'. of frankfort. Lat. 
62. 5 N. I;>. 49 E. 

CKOSSO PETRA. In oryctology, a genus 
of the class e.irths, order ponderous. -Consist- 
ing of pnndmus earth, a larger portion of si- 
lira, and a suialltTof aluniine ; lightish, hard, 
uarasytic, iiioaQ;re, crystalline ; not totally so- 
luble in sulphuric acid, in a boiling heat; 
inciting with difflculty in the fire. Two 
species : 

1. C. hercynica. Hcrcynian crassopetra* 
In four-sided rectangular Uibles or prisms, 
transversely striate, terminating at one end in a 
needle-point ; two of them cutting each other 
crosswise and longitudinally. Found upn 
calcareous spar, in the minesofHercyiiia, near 
Aiidrcasburg, in smaller aggregate crystals, 
sometimes very minute, rarely pellucid, oftctier 
^nphanous or opaque: colour milk-white,h}a- 
kiie, yellowish, not always striking lire with 
steel, but frequently making n mark upon 

{ |Iass. It melts with borax ana soda with ebnl* 
ition. 

^ 2. C. scotica. Scotch crossopetra. In four- 
sided tables or prisms, one end running into a 
nccdle-))oint, and not united. Found in the 
mines of Scotland, near Strontian, and distin* 
gui.shcd by its larger crystals. 

^CROSSOS'rV^LES. In botany, a genus of 
the class monadeiphia ; order polyandria. Ca- 
lyx four-parted ; petals four ; inserted into the 
calyx ; nectaries twenty thre^ inserted on the 
ring sup|X>rting tlu* stamens, and alternating 
with tnem; berry one-ecllcd, many-seeded. 
One species only; a native of the Society 
Islands. ' 

CROTALARlA.^ Rattle*wort. A genus 
of the class diadelphia, order decandria. Le- 
gume turgid, inflated, pedicclled; filaments 
united, with a fissure down the back. Forl}'- 
five species— natives of Asia, Africa, or Ame- 
rica ; some with simple, others with com- 
pound leaves. They rise from a foot and a 
naif to seven or eight feet high, and tlieir 
flowers are red, blue, or yellow. 
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CROTALUM, an ancient kind of ca$tag-r 
netta, or musical instrument, found on medahy 
in the hands of the priests of Cybele. 

The crotalum diilered from the siatrtim 
though authors freouently confound the two. 
It consisted of two little brass plates, or r^s, 
which were shaken in the hand, and in strik- 
Ing^ainst each other made a noise. 

CR(XrALUS. Rattle-snake. In zoology, 
a genus of the class amphibiii, order serpentes. 
Plates on the belly ; plates and scales under the 
tail; tail terminated by a rattle, 'llie whole 
of this genus is furnished with jxiisonous fangs. 
They seldom bite except when irritated, or for 
the j)ur|x>sc of securing their prey. Their pos- 
session of the fascinating power which has 
been attributed to them is uncertain ; the fact 
that small birds, squirrels, and leverets descend 
spontaneously from the branches of the tree 
under which the rattlesnake lies, and are de- 
voured hy it, is admitted on all hands ; and 
those who deny its faculty of charming, find a 
diflicnlty of accounting for such a fact. The 
more common opiiiion of the incredulous is. 
that the animals thus devoured are in the first 
place terrifieil by the noise of the smikc's rattle, 
and hence either lose all power of self-govern- 
ment, or continue to fly from brandi to branch 
till they are so totally exhausted as to be com- 
pelled to fall down within his reach. There 
arc five spetnes of this genus : 

1. C. luillturius. Abdominal plates thirteen ; 
dorsal thirty-one. Cinereous with a triple row 
of black snots ; a red s|x>t between the dorsal 
ones. Innahits Carolina. 

2. C. horridus. Banded rattle-snake. Ab- 
dominal plates a hundred and sixty-seven ; 
dorsal twenty-three. Inhabits America : the 
most venomous of the serpent tribe ; grows to 
nearly six feet long, and ns thick as a raairii 
arm; is eaten by swine without injuiy ; preys on 
birds aud the smaller quadrupeds. Body cover- 
ed with triangular brown spots. The rattle- 
snake is a vivi|)croiis animal, producing its 
young in the month of June, generally aMut 
twelve in number, and which by September 
acquire the length of twelve inches. There is 
little doubt of its occasionally receiving it» 
young into its mouth and swallowing tliein in 
times of danger ; for M. Bcativois, as well as 
many other Yiaturalists, |)nsitively assert, that 
they "have seen the fact. The former declares, 
that happening to disturb a rattlesnake in a 
walk near Piiie-Log, he saw it immediately 
coil itself lip and open its laws, when^ instantly 
five small ones that were lying by, rushed into 
its mouth. He retired anci watched the snake, 
ami ill the course of a quarter of'an hour saw 
her discharge them. He approached it a second 
time, when the young retired into its mouth 
with greater celerity than before, and the snake 
iinnicdintely moved off among the grass and 
disappeared. The rattle consists of hollow, 
hard, diy, and semi-transparent bones, nearly 
of the same size and figure; resembling in some 
measure the shape of the human os sacrum ; 
for, although only the last or terminal one 
jeems to have a rigid epiphysis joined to it, ye6 
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has tvtry one of them the like, so that the 
tip of eveiy uppermmt bone runs within two 
of the bones below it ; by which contrivance 
they have not only a moveable coherence but 
also make a more multiplied suuiid, each bone 
hiuing against the other two at the same time. 
The number of joints in the rattle of iiidt- 
viduals is very various ; from five to twelve, 
fifteen, twenty, and sometimes as high up as 
forty. The poisonous secretion is discliarged 
from the fan^ of the dog-teeth, or tusks placed 
without the upper jaws after the manner of the 
viper, and after the first bite, the animal seems 
progressively to lose its power of poisoning, 
till It has had time to recruit itself by a respite 
of some hours : so that the second bite, if 
given immediately after the first, does not 
prove so soon fiital, the third still less so, and 
sometimes the fourth not at all. 

3. C. dryinas. VVood-rattlo-snake. Abdo- 
minal plates a hundred and sixty-five; dorsal 
thirty. .Whitish, with yellow spots. Inhabits 
America. 

4. C. durissimus. Striped rattle-snake. Ab- 
dominal plates a hundred and seventy-two; 
dorsal twenty-one. There arc two other spe- 
cies, differing a little in the numluT or relative 
proportion of their plates. Inhabits Ame- 
rica: from one and a half to four and a half 
feet long : body mixed white and yellow with 
black rhombic spots, white on the disk ; and 
ill one variety two black bauds on the head 
and neck : gerierallY found under the trunks of 
fallen trees. Sec Nat. Hist. PI. XLIX. 

.0. C. nintus. Dunib-rattlc-snuke. Plates 
of the hodv two hundred and seventeen ; of 
the tail tliirty-fuur. Inhabits Surinam; is 
very large, and has vast fangs ; liack marked 
with black rhombic concatenate y»ots; a black 
line behind the eyes ; instead ot a rattle is a 
ouadruplc row of very minute sharp scales. 
Probably not of this genus. 

CllOTALYSl’KIAi, in antinuity, a kind 
of niorricc-danccrs, who also played on the 
crotaliim. 

CIIOTAPIIITE MU.SCLE. icrofaphiM, 
Molafihgf from xpolnfog, the temple). See 
Temporalis. 

CROTCHES, in ship-bnilding, very crook- 
ed timbers in the hold or bread-room, from the 
mizen step aft, fayed across the keelson, to 
strengthen the ship in the wake of the half- 
timbers. 

Crotches (Iron), crooked pieces of iron, 
used on board sloops and long-boats which go 
, with shoulder-of- mutton sails, for the boom to 
lodge on. 

CROTCHET, in printing, a sort of straight 
or curved line, always turn^ up at each ex- 
treme ; serving to link such articles as are to 
be read toother ; and used in analytical Tables, 
&c. ^ for facilitating the divisions 'and sub- 
divisions of any subject. 

Crotchets are also marks or characters, 
serving to inclose' a word or sentence, wliich 
is distinguished from the rest, being generally 
in.this form [ ] or this ( ) 

Crotchet, in music, one of the notes or 
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characters of time (sec Character). In 
length it is equal to lialf the minim, or double 
the quaver. 

Crotchet, an instrument used in Mid- 
wifery. See that article. 

Crotchet, denotes also a perverse con- 
ceit, or cxid fancy. 

CIKTTON, Crotowa, or Crotomo, a 
sca-pnrt lown of Naples, in Italy. U is the 
see of a bishop. Uit. .'3p. 9 N. I^ii 17, 

27 E. 

Croton. Wild-ricinus. In botany, a 
genus of the class mouoccia, order moniuiel- 
jdiia. Male : calyx cylindrical, five-toothed ; 
enrol five-petallcd ; stamens from ten to fifteen. 
Fern, calyx inany-leavLd ; coroflcss ; styles 
three, cloven; capsule threc-ccl lid ; seeds so- 
litary. Fifty-one species, scattcreil over Eu- 
rope, Asia, Africa, and America. Of these 
the principal are, 

1. C'. tinctorium. Turnsole or lacmiia 
plant ; or bezetta ceriilea : a native of the 
south of Europe, with rhombic, repand 
leaves ; pendulous capsules, hi'rbaconus stein, 
rising annually about nine inches high, with 
axillary, panicled flowers. The plant ilowers 
in July: but reipiires in this country the 
warmth of a bot-bed to maturate its seeds. 
The turnsole, used as a colouring rather 
in confectionaries and chemistry, is made of 
the juice loosed between the eiiipnlemcnt of 
the seeds. 

2, C. sebiferum. Tallow tree ; with leaves 
rbomhic-ovalc, pointed, very entire, glabrous^ 
A native of C’liina ; rising to aboni the height 
of a cherry-tree. The fruit is enclosed in a 
pod or cover like u chesniit; and consists of 
three round white grains of the size of an or- 
dinary hazel nut, with a small stone in the 
interior. F'roin the kernels or expressed oil, 
the ('hinesc obtain tallow, of which th(^ make 
their candles ; which if properly manufactured 
would be equal to those worked in Eiiro}x:. 

3, C. tigliuin. Parvaua-W'ood. A native 
of India, with leave.'* ovale, pointed, serrate, 
glabrous; stem herbaceous : afi'nrding the Par- 
van A wood, andTi(.Lii seeds of the dispen- 
satories; which see. 

4. C\ laccifenim. Gum-lac-trce. Also a 
native of the Ea.st Indies, with leaves ovate, 
downy, ccrulatc, petioled ; calyx downy. The 
officinal gum-lac exudes from this tree, of 
various hues and appearances. 

(3ROTOPHAGA. Ant. In zooingy, a 
genus of the class ares, order pica^. Rill corn* 
pressed, semi-oval, arched, carinate on the 
nack; upper mandible angular at each edge, 
nostrils pervious- Four species — natives of 
South America. 

1. 0. ani. Lesser ani. Blaekisli-vinlct ; 
feet formed for climbing : tail long, wedged, 
of ten feathers; upper mandible incurvate at 
the tip ; nostrils oval ; tongue fleshy, entire. 
Thirteen and a half inches long; gregarious, 
many females laying in the same nest, each 
taking care of its own brood ; eggs sea-green, 
Sjietted towards each end; feeds on fruits, seeds, 
worms and various insects: picks out the acarus 
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fficlntirf from the backs of cattle when infested 
with it, for which pur|)Osc, it is said that they 
lie down s|)ontaiicously. See Nat. Hist. 
n.XLVlII. 

2. C. major. Greater ani. Blackish vio- 
let, the feathers ed^ed willi ; qnill-fea- 
tiiers diisky-^rceu ; feet seaiiboriul, or formed 
for ciiinbing. lnh<d)its Cayenne; eigliicen 
inches long : is docile and ea'^ily tamed. 

3. C. varia. Varied aiii. Varied with black 
and red ; feet .scansorial. Eleven inches 
h>ng. 

4. C. nmhulatoria. Walking ani. I'eet 
anibulatoj^', or formed for walking. Inhabits 
Surinani : except in the structure of the feet^ 
cxactU rt\sembles the last. 

To CKOUt ’Il. V. w. {crovhun crooked, Fr.) 
] . To sroop low ; to lie close to the ground. 
Sf. To fawn ; to bend servilely {Dr^den). 

Crouch, n small river in Essex, is navi- 
gable iVnm the Thames near its mouth at Foul- 
ness point, to Hull bridge.* 

CI{OLU\ 111 inediciiie, inflammation of 
the trachea . Sec Cynanche. 

Croup, the rump of a fowl. 

Croup ok a hoksk, the extremity of the 
reins ahu^e the hips. The croup of a horse 
should he large and round, so that the tops of 
the two haunch hones he not within view of 
each other ; tlie greater distance between these 
two bones the better : hut jet it is an iiuiicr- 
fection if they he too high, which is called 
horn-hipped ;"th(iiizh that blemish will in a 
great measure disappear, if he cun be made fat 
and lusty. 'J'he croup should have its com- 
pass from the huunch-bonc to the very onset of 
the tail, and should be divided by a channel or 
hollow all along to the very cxtreiuily, 

Mr. St. Bel says, in his account of the pro- 
portions of that relebnited racer— “ The size of 
tile croup of Eclipse, as it is given in the tabic 
of his proportions, always has appeared to me 
tiM) great ; and the exariunatinn of the ilion 
bones has confirmed me in that o))inion. The 
exk'ut of the os pubis and ischioii occasioned 
too great a distance between the hind legs ; so 
that two lilies drawn from the fore to the hind 
feet, inste.'id of running parallel to each other, 
incline outward. This defect necessarily oc- 
casioned a degree of waicring in the croup, 
perccjitihle, and somewhat unpleasant, in his 
gallop; but the imi.«cular powers of the animal 
in question o\er-rulal the little defects which 
subsisted in the mechanism of his skeleton. 
When the croup Is ton narrow, the niiiscles 
which com 111 I mica te with the loins and extre- 
mities are thin, and consequently weak. It is 
easily conceived that .Midi an organization is a 
great fault in a racc-horsc.” 

Croup (A rocking), is when a horse's fore 
quarters go rij^ht, but his croup in walking 
swings from side to side : when such a horse 
trots, one of his haunchi-honcs will fall and the 
other rise, like the beam of a balance, which 
is a sign that he is not very vigorous. 

Cap UP (To gain the), in the manage, is 
when a horseman makes a demitour upon an- 
other, in order to take him upon the croup. 
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If, in a combat, you are hard put to it bf ^ouf 
eiiciny, make a deiuipyroet at tlte end ot the 
passude, and gain his croup. 

Croup (Without slipping the), is an ex- 
pression used for volts aud a gallop ; and sig- 
nifies without traversing or IcMtiiig the croup 
go out of the volt or tread of the gallop. 

CROUFA1DE, in the manage, is a leap in 
which the horse pulls up his hind legs as if he 
drew (lieni up to iiis belly. Croiipades arc 
higher leaps than those of curvets, wlitcli keep 
the fore and hind quarters of the horse in an 
equal height, so that he trusses his hind legs 
under his belly, withoutyerking, or shewing his 
shoes. Croupades diflfer from caprioles ancl ba- 
lotadch in this, that, in croupades, the horse 
does not yerk as he does in tile other two airs. 
H igh croujiudes, are those raised above the ordi- 
nary height. 

CltOVV. A', fepape, Saxon.) In ornitho- 
logy. SccC'oRvus. 

Crow, in mechanics, an iron lever, fur- 
nish.cd with a sharp point at one end, and two 
claws at the other, it is often used in raisiiig 
stones, or other great weights. 

Crow, signilies also, the voice of a cock, or 
the noise wliich he makes in a morning, or at 
other limes when cheerful. 

To C'row. 91. preterit I or {rowed { 
1 have crowed (cpapaii, Saxon.) 1. To make 
the noise which a cock makes in gnyety or de- 
fianci* {Dry den). !2. To boast; to bully; to 
vapour {Gratidison). 

Crow- BERRY, in botany. See Empe- 

TRUM. 

Crow-poot, in botany. Sec Ranun- 
culus. 

Crow-(;are.ic, in botany. Sec Allium. 

Crow (Scare), in ornithology. See La- 
RUS. 

Crow’s stove, in oryctology, a species of 
animal pctrifaciiou.^, of Ihc genus Helmin- 
THOLiTEs : which see. 

CROWD. .<5. (cpu'©, Saxon.) 1. A mul- 
titude confusedly jnesM-d together. 2. A pro- 
miscuous mcdlcv ( Pope). 3. The vulgar ; the 
IRipulace (Dry den). 4. (from mo///, Welsh.) 
A fiddle (Unilihtn). 

To ('rowd. V. a. (from the noun.) 1. To 
fill with confused multitudes {Watts). 2. To 
press close together (Harwe/). 3. To’iucum- 
berhy multitudes {Grafiviile). To Crowd 
Sail (a sea phrase.) To spread wide the sails 
upon the yards. 

7b ('rowd. V. n. 1. To swarm ; to be nu- 
merous aud confused {^Dryden.) 2. To thrust 
among a multitude {Cowfry). 

C'RO'WDER. s. (from crowd.) A fiddler 
(Sidney). 

CllCyWEA. Tn botany, a genus of the 
class decaiidria, order iiionogyuia. Calp fivc- 
arted; petals five, sessile; stamens flat, sii- 
ulate, connected by interwoven hairs; an- 
thers growing longitudinally from the iiiucr 
part of the filaments ; capsules five, united ^ 
seeds coated. One species only, a native of 
Australasia. 

CKOWLANO, or Cro vlano, a townio 
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•the fens of Lincolnshire, havini formerly a 
market on Satiirclays. Hero arc the ruins of a 
very celebrated abt^ey, founded in honour of 
St. Gutlilikc. Here also is a very curious and 
ancient bridge. (See Hriuc-r.) The chief 
trade is in hemp, iish, and wild fowls. Lat. 
62.41 N. Lon. 0. 10 W. 

CROWN. .V. (< 7ir, French.) l.The 
ornament of the head whicli denotes imperial 
and regal dignity {S hah s pear e). 2. A garland, 

3. Reward; honmary distinction {Dn/den), 

4. Regal power ; royalty (Locke). .0. The lop 
of thf head ( Pope), (i. I’lic lop of any thing 
(Shtt^speare). 7. Part of the hat thal covers 
the head (Sharp). 8. A |)iecc of money, vu- 
iueej at live slnlliiv's. 9. Honour ; ornament; 
decoration (Ecclus.). 10. Completion ; ac- 
coinplisiimeni. 

Caowff , an ornament worn on the head hy 
kings, sovereign princes, and noblemen, as a 
mark of iheir dignity. In siTipiure there is 
frequent mention of crowns, and the use of 
them s»een\s to have been very common among 
the lic&rews. The high priest wore a crown, 
which vvas a fillet of gold placed upon the fore- 
head, and lied with a ribbon of h\acintl» co- 
lour, or anire blue. It seems ;d<o as if private 
pric'sls, and even common Israeli tes, wore also 
a sort of crown, since (rod commanded Fze- 
kiel not to lake nlf Ins crown, nor assume the 
marks of one in nionrning. 'Fhis crown was 
no more tlian a ribbon or fillet, with which 
the Jews and several people in the ea’^t girt 
their heads. And imleed the fir-.i crowns were 
no more than a bandelet draw^i round the 
hcail, and tied behind, as we still see it repre- 
ficiucd on medals round the heads of Jupiter, 
the Ptolemies, and kings of Syria. Afterwards 
they consisted of two bandelets ; by degrees 
the\ took branches of trees of divert kiinls; at 
length they added Ibiwor^, insomuch that Clau- 
dius Salnrniiiiis says, there w*as not any plant 
whereof crownis had not been made. 

The Roman emperors had four kinds of 
crowns, still seen on medals, viz. a crown of 
laurel, a radial or radiating crown, a crown 
adorned with pi'arls and precious stones, and 
the fourth a kind of bonnet or cap, something 
like the rnovticr. The Romans had also va- 
rious kinds of crowns, which they distributed 
as rewards of iiiilit.ary achievements; as, 1. 
The ovalcrowm, made of myrtle, and be.siow- 
cd upon generals, who were entitled to the ho. 
Hours of the lesser triumph, called ovation. 2. 
The naval or rostral crown, coin|>f)sed of a circle 
of gold, with ornaments representing beaks of 
ships, and given to the captain who first grap- 
pled, or the soldiers wlio first hoarded an ene- 
my’s ship. 3. The crown called in I^lin vaL 
larh, or casfrensix, a circle of gold raised with 
jewels or pilisades; the reward of him who 
first forced the enemy’s entrenchments. 4. 
The mural crown, a circle of gold indented 
and embattled ; given to him wh(» first mount- 
ed tlie wall of a besieged place, and there lodg- 
ed a standard. 5. The ctvic crown, made of 
the branch of a green oak, and given him who 
bad saved the life of a citizen. O'. The irU 
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niRplial crown, consisting at first of wreath.* of 
laurel, but afterwards made of gold ; proi^er to 
such generals ah had the honour of a triumph. 
7 . The crown called obsiclionalis, orgr.-nninea, 
made of gruPs gi owing on the place; the re- 
ward of a gener.ii who hud dcliicred a Roman 
army from a siege. 8. ’I’lic radial crown, 
given to princes at their tr.msl.uion .'iinoiig 
the gods. We meet also with the cikn^na 
anrea, often bestowed on soldiers, without any 
other additional term; athletic crowns, and 
crow* no of laurel, destined to crown victors at 
the public games, poi'ts, oratois, &c. All these 
crowns were in.irks of nobility to the we.iuTs; 
and u]>on com|KUitions with rivals for rank uml 
dianirtes, often determined the preference in 
their favour ; sec plate .*>0. For an account of 
moflern crow ns, see H k h a L d R Y. 

C R o w N, i It architecture. See ("OR o N A . 

C-IIOWK OK AN A urn OF A H1CI1>(«E, 
that part which is above the lertex !>1' the arch, 
hetwcoii the kcystoi.e.sand the roail-way. 

(’uowN-POST, in rarpeniry,a king j'.ost. 

C’rown, m asuononiy. S\*c I Corona. 

Cuow.v OF TiiK skk’d, ill botany, (cviom 
seniiuhs). An appendage to the u p of many 
soetls, enabling tlteni to disjierse. Thi.-. is either 
the calycle, as in se.ibiosa, knauti.i, agerainm, 
arctolis — or a down Cpuppns), as in liieraciiim, 
sonclnm, crepis, scor/onera, tragopogon, &c. 

("rowm (Inqicrial), in botany. Sec Fri- 
th, i. aria. 

("rown, in an ec«*lesi.v lic.il sense, the cle- 
rical tonsure, which is the mark or character 
of the Romi>h erc!v‘siasllcs. 

(!row'N, in geometry, a plane ring included 
Utween two eonfcnlric circles. Its area is 
found hv imdtiplying the reet.'ingle of the sum 
and difierence of the diameters of the two un- 
equal circles, by the flcclmal •78.>4. 

Crow'n, or Coronet, in heraldry, is used 
for the rcprcsenuiiion of that ornament, in the 
mantling of an armoury ; to express the dig- 
nity of the person who bears it. I’lu* crown 
here is of more aniiquity even than th.c helmet ; 
and it was used as u symbol of \iriory and 
trium])h. 

<*ROWN, ill music, a rest. See Pause. 

C^ROWN (Pleas of the). Sec Pi.k as. 

(’rown (C’lcik of the). See Tier K. 

('R()WN“OKFfCE, an oflicc hclonaiiig to 
the kirig's-lMMich court, of vidiicli tlie king’s 
coroner or attorney is commonly nin.sier. In 
tliis nfirce, the attonicv-general and clerk of 
the crown sevenilly exhibit informat'oiii, for 
crimes and misdcincanonrs at common law, as 
in the case of batteries, conspiracies, Iilxdling, 
See. on which the ofTciuler is liable to pay a 
fine to the king. 

Crown-glass, denotes the finest sort of 
wi ndow-glass. See G i. A .ss 

Crown-scabs, in fuiricry. Sec Far- 
riery. 

Crown-wheel of a wroeh, the upper 
wheel next the balance, whicli by its motion 
drives the balance, and jn royal pendulums ia 
called the swing- wheel. .... 

(3liown-work, in fortificgitioD, U an out* 
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work running into the field ; designed to keep 
otf the enemy, gain some hill or advantageous 
post, and cover the other works of the place* 
The crown-work consists of two clenii-bastions 
at the extremes, and an entire bastion in the 
middle, with curtains. 

Tu Crown, v. a. (from the noun.) 1. To 
invest with the crown or regal ornament (Dry- 
den). 2. To cover, as with a crown {Dryden). 
3, To dignify ; to adorn ; to make illustrious 
{Psabjis). 4. To reward; to recompense 
{Roscommon). 5. To complete; to |)erfect 
{Sottfh). 6. To terminate; to finish (Dry d.). 

CROWNED. In the mknagc. A horse 
is said to be crowned when by a fall or other 
accident he is so hurt that the hair fall ofif 
without growing again. 

CRCJ'WNET. s. (from croton.) 1. The 
same with coronet. 2. Chief end ; last pur- 
pose {Sh ah' spear e). 

CROWNING, in sen-lan^age, denotes 
the finishing part of u knot mam: at the end of 
a rope. It is performed by interweaving the 
ends of the diflerent strands artfully amongst 
each other, so as that they may not iMfcoiiie 
loosened or untwisted. Crownings are useful 
in all kinds of stoppers. 

Crowning, in architecture, is under- 
stood in general of any thing that terminates or 
finishes a member; as, a'corniche, a pedi- 
ment, the abacus, A'c. 

CliOWTH, or (’ruth, a musical instru- 
ment, formerly much in use in Wales, some, 
what like the violin. It has six strings support- 
ed by a bridge, stan<ling in an oblique (ftrcc- 
tion with respect to the strings, and is perform- 
ed with a bow. Of the strings, whicli are .six 
in number, the first four arc conducted from 
the taiUpicce down the finger-board ; but the 
fifth and sixth, which arc about an inch longer 
than the others, branch from them laterally, 
and range about the distance of an inch from 
the neck. A figure of this instrument is Riven 
in PI. 40. 

CROYDON, a town in Surrey, with a 
market on Saturdays. It is seated near the 
rise of the river Wandic, ami is chiefly noted 
for being a residence of the archbishop of Can- 
terbuiy. This town contains 1074 houses, and 
5743 inhabitants. Lat. 51. 20 N. Lon. 0. 
» W. 

CROZIER. Sec Crosier. 

CRUACHAN (Hen), a mountain in Ar- 
gylcshirc, Scotland, the top of which is about 
3300 feet above the sea. 

CRIT'CI AI-». a. (tTw.r, rrMm, Latin.) Trans- 
verse; intersecting one another {Sfiarp). 

CRUCIAN, in ichthyology. Sec Cypri- 

NUS. 

CRL^CIANEIiLA, Petty-madder. A ge- 
nus of the class tetrundria, order monogynia. 
Corol one-pctalled, funiiel-fonii, with a fili- 
form tube, and tailed border ; calyx two-lcav- 
yd, seeds two, linear. Eleven spates, two or 
three of South America, the rest of the Medi- 
terranean coasts : generally with spiked, ter- 
minal flowers of a blu^ colour. 
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To CRU'CI ATE. v. a. (crucio, Latin.) To 
torture ; to torment; to excruciate, 

CRU'CIBLE. {crucibulum, ^xom crucio, to 
torment: so named, because, in the language 
of old chemists, metals arc tormented in it, 
and tortured to yield up their powers and 
virtues). A pot in common use for a va- 
riety of chemical pur])osc9. It is generally 
made of clay, but sometimes of other mate- 
rials, and is designed to endure a strong heat. 
The common shape of the earthen-ware cru- 
cibles is cither three-coriicred or round, and 
they are fitted with stoppers of the same mate- 
rials, perforated, with a iiole o|)ening obliquely 
to allow the escape of any volatile matter, and 
to prevent the fuel from rfropping within. As 
the lower part of the crucible would escape the 
greatest intensity of heat, and would be liable 
to crack by the draught of air if it were set di- 
rectly upon the grate of the furnace, it is 
usually raised about two inches by a small 
stand which may be either solid or hollow. 
The latter, when inverted, aUo forms a con- 
venient stand for an earthen retort. The lid 
of tlie crucible may be luted on, when neces- 
sary, with any kind of fire-lute (for which see 
the article Cement), particularly withaniix- 
ture of borax and clay. It is often of advan- 
tage to line the criiciule with charcoal, for ex- 
ample, in the reduction of metallic ores that 
rerjuire no flux, such as the black oxyd of man- 
ganese. Chemists have usually done this by 
fitting into the crucible a solid piece of close 
well-burnt charcoal, and scooping out a hole 
in the latter ; but it is a much more conve- 
nient way to mix some powdered charcoal 
with a very lillle linseed meal, to moisten it 
with just so nuieh water as will bring the 
mixture to a stiff paste, and to line the crucible 
with it when wet. On applying the heat, the 
linseed-riieal burns, and gives out a little flame 
and smoke which escape through the whole of 
the cover, but this docs not derange the char- 
coal liiiinR. 

For endiiring the highest heat without sink- 
ing, no vessels haw been found so useful as 
the Hessian crucibles, which arc made, ac- 
cording to Pott, by mixing a very refractory 
clay with sand, the finest part of which is se- 
parated by a sieve and rejected. The vessels 
are not turned in the potter’s wheel as common 
pottery is, but the clay is made into a much 
stifler mass with less water, and is fashioned 
into the necessary shape by being strongly 
rammed .into an iron mould. 'Diis gives 
them such a degree of compactness that they 
will retain saline fluxes for a considerable 
time. 

With regard to this latter circumstance, 
however, no earthy mixture can be made 
which will not he acted upon more or less by 
saline fluxes, and also by the vitrified metallic 
oxyds; and this is narticularly the case with the 
vitrified oxyd of lead, which has long been 
used as a kind of test of the retentive power of 
crucibles, as it passes through the ordinary 
porous crucible in a very short time, almost 
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With u much ease as liijuids through a 
sieve. 

Ordinary crucibles may be made more re- 
tentive by bciiijj lined on the inside before they 
arc quite dry with a thin coating of pure clay, 
svithout any otlier mixture. 

The most refractory material known is a 
mixture of unburnt with burnt clay^ and one 
that resists the operation of saline fluxes longer 
tlian any other ; whence it is employed in the 
inanufactnrc of the large crucibles for glass- 
houses. Close dense iMrcelaiii also retains 
saline matters long without being materially 
acted upon. 

_ Crucibles are also made of cast-iron, of fine 
silver, and of |ilatina. 'llie former are some- 
times of advantage in analyses, where a very 
strong heat is required to be given to sub- 
stances in contact with alkaline fluxes, but 
they arc seldom used. Silver crucibles are em- 
ployed very serviceably in the common analysis 
or resolution of minerals; by caustic alkalis; 
and tfie^arc also extremely useful in a variety 
of other experiments where a heat not exceed- 
ing moderate redness is required, and where 
the substances do not act upon this metal. The 
use of platina for crucibles has so much in- 
creased of late, that this composition is now 
considered as essential to a well- furnished la- 
horatijry, and indeed not without reason, as 
there is no substance that unites so fully the 
qualities of infusibility at almost any heat, 
with resistance to the action of almost every 
chemical reagent. 'Hie caustic alkalies, how- 
ever, have some dissolving power on this metal. 
Where a crucible of this kind is used in very 
high heats, particularly in Arcs from coal or 
coke, it should be loosely inclosed in a refrac- 
tory earthen crucible, otherwise the vitreous 
blag of the coal is apt to encrust the outside of 
the platina vessel, and adhere to it with so 
rmieii force as to render its removal extremely 
dithcult. 

(UIUCITEIIOUS. fl. {crux and fero, 
Latin.) Bearing the cross. 

CllUTirirni. s. (from crucify,) lie that 
inflicts the punishment of crucifixion 
moitd). 

(CRUCIFIX, a cross upon which the body 
of Christ is fiistciiecl in cfligy, used hy the Ro- 
man Catholics to excite in their minds a strong 
iile'a of our Saviour's passion. They esteem it 
an essential circumstance of. the religious wor- 
shiji iierformcd at the altar ; and on Good Fri- 
day tliey perform the ceremony of adoring it; 
wfien tnc whole congregation bow witli great 
. reverence, aiul devoutly kiss the holy wooil. 

CRITC'IFIXION, "a capital punishment, 
by nailing the criminal to a cross. See Cross. 

!^fore crucifixion the criminal was gene- 
rally scourged with cords: sometimes little 
bonCs, or pieces of bones, were tied to these 
scourges, so that the condemned person might 
sufl'er more severely. It was also a custom, 
that he who was to be crucified should bear 
Ills own cross to the niacc of execution. After 
this manner we tinu Christ was coin|)cllcd to 
bear hU own crosa; amd as he sunk under the 
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burden, Simon the Cyrenian was constrained 
to liear it after him and with him. 

CRU'CIFOUM. a. (rrua? and yerma, Lat.) 
Having tiie form of a cross. 

Cruciform or ckoss-shaved corol. 
In botany, {crueijurmis^ cruciala), C'onsi<tiiig 
of four equal petals, spreading oui in form of a 
cross : the claw longer than the border. ^I'ht^se 
flowers constitute the fifth class inlburneforrs 
system; and area principal character in the 
class tetradynainia of Linndus. In the natural 
orders he has preferred the title of siliquostp. 

To CRU'CIFY. t*. a. {crucifigo, Lat ) To 
put to <leath by nailing the hands and reel to a 
cross set upright {Milton), 

CRUCI'CjEROL’S. a. (criirigcr, Latin.) 
Bearing the cross. 

CRUCIS EXPERIMFNTUM. Sec Ex- 

FERFMEKTUM. 

CRUCITA, in botany, a genus of the 
digynia order, belonging t4) the teiraiidria class 
of plants, and in the natural method ranking 
with those the order of which U doubtful. The 
interior calyx is fuiir-lea\ed, the exterior calyx 
three-leaved ; there is nocorol , and only one seed. 
SeeCRUziTA, which is its more proper name. 

CRUD. s. (commonly wriLicn nml.) A 
conriTtion ofnny lir|Lii(l; coagulation. 

CRUDE. A. (rrMc/wr, Latin.) I.llaw; not 
subdued by fire. 2. Not changed hy any pro- 
cess or pre])aratioii {Uoylc). 3. Harni ; unripe 
(/Jflrow). 4. Unconcocted; not well digested 
in the stomach {Ilacon), 5, Not brought to 
perfection; unfinished; immature {Milton), 
(i Having indigested notions {Milton), 7> In- 
digested; not fully concocted in the intellect 
{lien Jonson\ 

(JRUDEN (Alexander), an industrious 
compiler, was born in 1701, and educated at 
AlH'rdeen, where he obtained the degree of 
M.A. In 17'^8 he cainc to London, and set- 
tled as a bookseller. In 1737 he piihhslied his 
Concordance to the Bible, a hook of great 
merit. Crurten was a very pious man : hut at 
times deranged in his mind. He died in the 
act of prayer, in 177.^h 70. 

CRU'IJELY. arf. (from (rw//c.) Unripely; 
without flue preparation {Drijden\, 

CRU'DEInESS. s, (from crude,) Unripe- 
ness; indi^stion. 

('RUDIA. In Imtaiiy, a genus of the class 
dc*C(ii)dria, order innimgynia. Coiol one leaf- 
ed, with a four-rlrft border; corollcs*!; fila- 
ments dilated ut the base; capsule nil iciihir, 
about two-seeded. Two s^iecies; hulh. of 
Guiana. 

CRU'DITY. s. {(rom crude,) l.Iucli;.<siiori; 
inconcoction {Brown), 2, Unriperess; want 
of maturiw. 

To CKu'DLE. V, a. To congiilutc ; to con- 
geal (J>ri/drn). 

CRU'IlY. a, (from crud,) 1. Concreted; 
coagulated {Spenser), 2, (from crude,) 
Raw; chill {Shakspeare^, 

CRU'EL. a, Uruel, French.) I. Pleased 
with hurting others ; iiihuiMftn; hardlw artcd ; 
barbarous {Dnjden), 2. Bloody; mischievous; 
destructive; causing pain {Psalms), 
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'CRU'ELLY. rtrf. 1. Inhumanly; barbar* 
oiisly (South). 2. Painfully; tnischievously 
(^Bdcon). 

CIUJ'KLNESS. s. (from cruel.) Inhu- 
manity; CTvu^hy (Spenser). 

CJltl'KLTY. s. (cruau/e, French.) 1. In- 
humanity ; savaij^eneM; barbarity (Shakspvare). 
S. Act of intentional affliction (Temple). 

A cruel disposition, say:* Dr. respects 

the particular temper inanifesled in the con- 
templation or infliction of absolute iiiisery. It 
has various degrees. Sometimes it is expressive 
of that hardness of heart, which is able to look 
upon extreme distress without any sensiitions 
ni humanity. Sometimes cruelty is indicated 
by the voliintury and unnecessary infliction of 
misery: and in its highest state it rejoices and 
triumphs in the dilltisiou of horrors; in the 
wanton shedding of blond, and spreading desola- 
tion, It is gratified with the convulsions of 
agony : groans and lamentations are music in its 
ears. Thi.s iiciid-like temper may proceed from a 
natural insensibility, strengthened by a perverse 
education ; from envy; from a spirit* of revenge 
for supposed injuries; from cowardice, resent- 
ing the panic it feels ; or from insatiablG uni- 
bition, which wades through torrents of hlnod, 
and renders the mangled hodics of the slain 
stepping-stones to that pre-einiueiicc of station 
after which it aspires. Nor are these the only 
sources of cruelty; a hue eloipient and ener- 
getic writer has shewn that a disbelief of a fu- 
ture state engenders this disposition ; that *< it 
leads its disciples to consider mankind as little 
better tlian a nest of insects, and in the fierce 
cpnflicts of party, to tiainple upon them w'ith- 
mut pity, and cxtingtii<h them without re- 
morse.” (Hall on Injideliltf .) 

CllU'KNTATE. a. (cruen/atus, Latin.) 
Smeared with blood (Glanville). 

CRU'ET. s. (kruicke, Dutch.) A vial for 
vinegar or oil, with a stopple (Swf/f). 

CRUlCKSIlANK(WiHiain), a distinguish- 
ed anatomist, was bom at Edinburgh in the 
3 'ear 174f>. At the age of fourteen be was sent 
to the university in that city, and after study- 
ing some years there, he was removed to Glas- 
gow. He was originally intended for the cleri- 
cal profession ; but soon shewing a stronger 
propensity towards medicine than theolo^,lie 
was placed under the care of Mr. Moore, 
surgeon, at Glasgow^. From Mr. Moore he 
removed, in 177 L to London, where he was 
soon introiluced and made librarian to Dr. 
William Hunter; an oilice in which he ac- 
quitted himself sc w'ell, that, on the secession 
of Mr. Hewson, hv' became the doctor’.^ assist- 
ant, and in a little time joint lecturer with him. 
Here he had full scope for his abilities; and as 
he was as diligent a.s he was skilful, he added 
largely to the bcautifiil collection of anatomical 
prciiahttions with which the museum of Dr. 
Hunter was filled, particularly by his curious 
injections of the lymphatic vessels. The result 
of his aenuirements in this branch of anatomy 
he published in ]7fl6» under the title of Thu 
Anatomy of the Absorbent Vessels of the IIii- 
pian Body. In this work^ which he republish- 
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ed in 1790 , he demonstrated the structure and 
situation of the valvular Ivniphutic absorbents. 
On the death of Dr. W. Hunter (in 17fl3) Mr. 
Cmickshank became partner in the lectures 
with the doctor’s nephew. Dr. Baillic, and 
had with him the joint useof the museum, for 
the purpose of illustrating the lectures. In 
179^) Mr. OuicUshank communicated to the 
Royal Society an account of the regciu'rntion of 
the nerves. The same year he published a 
pamphlet on iuhensible perspiration ; and in 
f797> an account of appearances in the 
ovaria of rabbits, in diflereiit stages of preg- 
nancy : but his fliinc rests principally upon his 
piece on the anatomy of the absorbents, which 
still continues, we belie\*e, to be considered as 
the most correct and valuable work on the sub- 
ject extant. Mr. C'ruickshank died June 27 , 
JhOO, in his 54tii year. (Anmls of Medicine. 
Itces.) 

CRUISE, s. (kruicke, Dutch.) A small cup 
{.Pope). 

CauisE. *. (cToite, French.) A v^yngc in 
search of plunder.^ 

To Cruise, v.a. (from the noun.) To rove 
upon the i«ea in search of pliiiider. 

CRUrSER. s. (from cTMise.) One that rn\es 
over the sea in search of plunder (friseman). 

CRUM. Crumb. (cjuuna, Sax.) l.Thc 
soft |xirt of bread ; not the crust (Hacon). 2. 
A small panicle or fragment of bread. 

io CRU'MBLE. v.a. (from crumb.) To 
break into small pieces ; to cumininulc 
(Hcrbt rl). 

To Cru'mble. V. n. To fall into small 
pieces (Pope). 

CRU'.MKNAL. i. (from crumma, Latin.) 
A purse (Spenser). 

ImU'MMY. a. (from crum.) Soft; not 
cnisiy. 

eftUMP. a. (cpiinip, Saxon.) Crooked in 
the back Estranfre). 

To CRU'MPLE. V. a. (from rumple.) To 
draw' into wrinkles (Addison). 

(’RU'MPLING. s. A small degenerate 
apple. 

To CRUNK. To Cru'nkle. r. w. To cry 
like a crane. 

CRUOR, in medicine, the red part of the 
blood. 

CRUPPER, the rump of a horse; also a 
roll of leather put under a horse’s tail, and 
drawn up by a strap to the buckle behind the 
saddle, so as' to keep him from casting the sad- 
dle forwards u|Km his neck. 

CRURA. The plural of crus, a leg or root. 
In anatomy, applied to sonic parts of the body, 
from their resemblance to a leg or rot l; thus, 
crura cerebri, crura cerebelli, the crura of the 
diaphragm, &c. &c. 

CRU'RAL. a. (from crus^ euris, Latin.) 
Belonging to the leg (Arhnthnot). 

CRURALLS, (crurnlis, musculns ; from 
crusf the leg). Crura!us. A muscle of the 
leg, situated on the fore-part of the thigh. It 
arises, fleshy, from between the two trochan- 
ters of the 'os femoris, but nearer the lesser, 
firmly adhering to most of the fore part qf 
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<)$ fctnoris ; and is inserted, tendinous, into the 
upper part of the patella, behind the rectus. 
Its Mae is to assist the vasti and rectus muscles 
in the extension of the Icff. 

CUURAI . HKllNIA. Femoral hernia. 
A tumour under the ^roin, and in the upjier 
part of the thigh, arising from a protrusion of 

I )art of an abdominal vinous under Poupart*s 
igaincui. See Hernia cruralis. 

in anatomy, that part of the body 
between the buttocks and the toes ; it is divid- 
ed into the thigh, leg, and f«iot. 

('lUJ.SAl)F. See Oroisade. 

CIIUSCA, an Italian term signifying bran, 
is in M'M among us to denote the celebrateil 
academy called Della Crusca, established at 
Florenct-, for purifying and perfecting the 
Tuscan language. 

CIU’SK. See Cruise. 

CIHj'SKT. s. a goldsniitlrs melting-])Ot. 
yV) (^UUSH. !/. <?. {ccrtisfr, French ) 1. To 
press between two opposite bodies; to squeexc; 
to forceJ)y compression {Miltmt). 1*. To press 
with violence {iVallvr), ;j. To overwhelm; 
to beat down (Dri/dcn), 4. To bubdiie ; to 
conquer beyond resistance. 

To 1’kush. V. w. 'Ici be condensed (TAoni» 

iOH). 

C'kush. s. (from the verb.) A collision ; 
the act of rushing lt»gelher (Addison). 

CllUST. .t. Duin.) !. Any shell, 

or external coat (Addison), 2. An incrifita- 
tion ; collection of matter into a hard body 
(Addison). 3. The case of a pic, made of* meal, 
and baked (Addison), 4. 1 uc outer hard part 
of bread ( Drydeu), 6. A waste piece of bread 
(Drjidvn). 

Vof’KusT. V. a. (from the noun.) l.To 
emelop; to cover with a hard ease. 2. To 
foul with concretions (Sirifi). 

To Crust, v. tt. To gather or contract a 
cru'.t; to gain a hard covering (Temple). 

(■HUSTA LAC'riiA. A disease that 
mostly attacks some ]i:irt of the face of infants 
at the breast, iris known by an eruption of 
broad pustules, full of a glutinous liquor, which 
form white scabs when they arc ruptured : is 
cured by iiiiiUTal altertitives. 

CIIUSTACKA, in natural historVi adi\i- 
sinn consisting of various s}K:cics of apterous 
inserts which has lately been adopted by se- 
veral zoologists on the f*niitinent, with a view 
of avoiding numerous inconveniences that re* 
suit from the cliissificntion of these animals in 
the lannciin system. They consist almost en- 
tirely of the three tribes cancer, oniscus, and 
monoculus ; which under the Linnean arrange- 
ment constitute three distinct genera of apte- 
rous insects, and exhibit a difl'erence of organs 
from all otlier insects. See Z00|.0GY. 

Lamark and Cuvier were the two first phy- 
siologists who ventured upon plopcMing this 
heterodox deviation from the established sys- 
tem. They have since been follow’cd by Bose 
and Latreilie; the Vast of whom has fully de- 
veln))ed the proposed plan in hia Histoire 
^’aiur^lle de Cnistacds^ from which we shall 
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CKtract a general outline, in as summary a form 
asiiossihle. 

The crustaccous tribes, according to M. La* 
treille, are imposed of animals ‘‘destitute of 
vertebne, with articulated feet, which are often 
ten in number, apterous, invested with a cal- 
careous covering, ftiriiished with four anten- 
nas, palpigerous mandibles, with several joint- 
ed and imbricated i)ieces l>enearh, and feet 
destined only for walking or swimiiiiiig: some- 
times they are covered with a horny or soft sub- 
stance, with not inon; than the usual number 
of antennas, and rarely any> inundihies nakal, 
and unprovided with the numerous jointed 
pieces beneath, feet bookless, some of them 
apparently furnished with br.mchial procossr.s, 
and two nr four of them snineliiiies anteiiiii- 
form.” This representation is loose and 
clumsy, whether regarded as description or 
definition. AI. Dureillo’s object, however, is 
to make it sufficiently comprehensive to em- 
brace both the entoinostrat*a of Muller and 
Lainnrk, and the inalacostracu of the ancient 
Greek naturalists; which, in ell'ect, .arc the 
terms he selects to distinguish the. two orders 
(or, as he denominates them, sub-classes), into 
which he divides his new class of criistnrca. 

I. Thcentomosiraca, or lirsi Mib-elass, is thus 
characte^i^efl ; “ Mandibles always naked or 
wanting. Jaws four at most. Bfuly often in- 
closed in an iini\alve or bivaUe e'an*, rather 
horny than calcareous, or membranous, termi- 
nating in a point, or setigerons tail ; eyes iisunlly 
sessile; antennns for the most pari wanting, or 
apparently supplying the place of gills; fVet 
ciawless ai the extremity; and some of them, 
at least apjmrently, furnished with branchial 
appendages, in some instances shaped like an. 
teiiiias.” 

As the animals of tliis (lcs(;ri|)tion, w'ilh a 
very few c.xeeplions, are extremely minnte, and 
all of them inhabit the water, they are. still 
vew im)>crfcctly understoorl. This* sub-class, 
as he strangely denominates it, is disposed into 
sections, ordei-s, gcMiera, and species. 

The sections arc two, and are entitled oper- 
culated and naked. The fir.st cc)m]nises all 
those individuals that are covcied with a crust 
or operciilimi. When this operenluiii presents 
the form of a shield, tlie animal belongs to a 
division of this section named clyneaceous, but 
when it more nearly resembles a oivalvc shell, 
it is arranged under another division or sub- 
section, (ieiioniinated ostrachode. The second 
section, though distinguished by the name, of 
naked, consists ofaninials not absolutely naked, 
(and hence the term is highly inappropriate) 
hut whose crustaccous covering is disposed in 
the form of a series of rings, of which the first 
is the largest. 

The orders {or rather the partitions so de- 
nominated by M. liatrcille) iiiuier the first 
section, are xiphosura, piieiirnonura, and nhvl^ 
lopoda. Tliosc under the second, ostracfioda, 
pscudopoda, and ceplialota. 

J . Xiphosura, or sword-lailed, is a term retain- 
ed in comptiuient to Schoeffer, whofiri>t iiuro- 
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diieecl it ^ yet it is characteristically descrifitive. 
The family it comprises is chiefly distinguished 
hy the presence of mandibles and by simple 
feet, formed for walking or swimming, its 
only genus is limulus. The species here de- 
scribe are hetcrodactylus, inoluccaniis, Poly- 
phemus, and rotundicanda ; the first aiul last 
of these arc represented from dried specimens 
\n the Parisian Museum ; the two intermedi- 
ate are drawn from the monoculus polyphemus 
of Linn^us. They arc all natives of the seas 
of both the Indies; and some of them are said 
to have a poison Icxiged in the tail. In hot 
summer evenings they often approach the 
shore, and remain all night half einciged from 
the water, the male usually resting on the back 
of the female; and both extremely careless of 
every thing hut instant danger. A small \virt 
of their flesh is eatable; their eggs, which are 
numerous, arc n'ckoned a great delicacy. 

2. Pneumonura; so denominated because 
the tail appears to be furnished with branchial 
or respiratory appendages^ Their feet are 
simple and furnira for walking. They arc 
mrasitic animals adhering to various hshes, 
frogs, tadpoles, &c. from which they draw 
tlieir nourishment. They are all oviiiarous 
and very small, the largest not exceeding four 
lines in length. The genera .are three : caligus, 
with the tail formed of filaments or tubes; 
binoclus, tail of featliered l.tminaE;, and no in- 
flated feet; and ozulus, with a similar tail, and 
two inflated feet. The species arc very few; 
and their history obscure. 

3. Phyllou(^a, or leaf- footed. Feet foliace- 
ousor brancliiaLand formed only for swimming 
or breathing. They furnish but one genus, the 
aims, antecedently described by Schoefl'er and 
Bose. The species of this genus are two ; a. 
cancriforiiiis, and a. productus. 

4. Ostrachocla, Body covered with a crust, 
resembling a bivalve shell, and especially that 
of the tester, but more horny and calcareous. 
The animal has two h.nry filaments proceeding 
from the superior part of the body, disposed 
pencil like, or branched like arms. The ge 
ncra are lynccus, duplinia, cypris, and cyiliera. 
They arc for the most port very minute,.and 
inhabit stagnant waters, or haunt fuci, con- 
fen'se, and various ziMiphytic productions for 
food. The genus daphnia is drawn from the 
Linn^an genus nionnciilus. 

5. Pseudopcxla. Head confounded with the 
first ring of the body; feet ajmarenlly useless 
for walKing. Two genera. Cyclo|)$, with a 
lengthened Unlyand one eye, including the 
aniy morse and nauplius of Muller ; and argulus, 
wilii the body ovate and two eyes. They are 
for the most part microscopical animalcules. 

6. Cephalota. Head distinct from the body. 
Three genera, polyphemus, zoca, and bran- 
chio])oda. Tlie first contains one species only, 
polyphemus oculus; the Monoculus ocu- 
Lus of Linn^ns, which see. The second 
species is described from Bose ; ii is transpa- 
rent like glass, and is only visible in the water 

its eyes, which are two, sessile and large. 


and by a small green spot. With its tail folded 
up, it appears like a globule, scarcely one 
quarter of a line in diameter, traverseu by a 
^ine. It moves in all directions with wonder- 
ful velocity. The last species is the cancer 
stasnalis of Linndus. 

11. Malacostraca. Palnigcrous mandibles | 
several rows of pieces in ttie form of palpi or 
jointed jaws in the mouth ; four antennas, 
of whicli none arc branchial; from ten to 
fourteen feet, solely destined for motion ; tarsi 
with a corneous hook at the extremity; cover- 
ing or annular segineuU of the body calcareous ; 
eyes ofeen pendunciilated, and always two in 
number. The orders are two, decapoda and 
branchigastra. In the first the head is con- 
founded with the thorax, and the feet arc ten 
ill number; in the second the head is distinct, 
the gills are cxUTnal, and the number of feet 
eenerallv exceeds ten. 


The decapoda are divided into two sections; 
the brachyura, with the tail shorter than the 
body, terminated with a single piece, and des- 
titute of foliaccous n]ipendages at the end , and 
macron ra, having the tail at least the length of 
the body, and terminated by several ibliaceous 
appendages. This order is farther |>artiiioned 
into families, ami groupes of families, and 
modifications of these groniies. The genera 
arc as follow : 

1. Cancer. The crab-tribe, properly so called. 
See Canckr. 

2. Dromia. Crust very protuberant ; hind- 
feet recim»ed on the back. I'luce species : d. 
caput mortunm, found in the Mediterranean, 
and resembling a human head lon^ burieil. 
It mufllcs itself up in a head or clv>ak, re- 
sembling an argillaceous internment, or a bit 
of old leather, but which IsrenlU the alcyoniiini 
domunculus; and shrouded in this strange dis- 
guise, it ^ually deceives its enemies and its 
victims. The reinaiiiing two s|iecics are, d. 
artificiosa and d. runiphii, both exotics, and 
less worthy of noiice. 

3. Hepatus. Fore-feet notched like a cock's- 
comb, tne exterior and ixiipiform pieces of the 
mouth having the second joint of tlicir internal 
stem ])ointcd. To this tribe belong some of 
the land-crabs of the West Indies, and Ame- 
rica, many of which display a beautiful rich- 
ness and variety of colouring, whence they are 
denominated painted. 

4. Maia. Crust triangular, and very uneven ; 
apparent extremities of the exterior and t)alpi- 
fonn pieces of the inoulh rounded, and very 
obtuse. Most of the species owe their protec- 
tion to the roughness of their surface by which 
they are confounded with the adjacent rocks 
or stones, especially when they lie in a con- 
tracted and tranquil state, as they usually do 
on the ap|)earaiice of danger. Maia includes 
the macropus, and leucosia, the former of 
which is the sea-spider of the ancients. 

5. Corystes. Crust oval, exterior antennas 
long, projecting and approximated under the 
t^es; exterior and palpi form pieces of the 
mouth lengthened. Like some of the species 
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of clromia, those of this genus cany ou their 
back extraneous bodies^ such as the valves of 
shells, biu of fucus, sponge, coralline, &c.; so 
as to conceal themselves from their enemies, 
and the animals ou which they subsist. The 
ranina and |)agnrus lielong to this division, 
the latter coiiiprchendiog the common hermit 
crab. 

(j. Alhunea. Fore feet terminated by a single 
claw, tarsi conical, and falciform. This family 
includes the hippa, scyllariis, palliiiurus, gala* 
thca. This genus is nearly allied to astaciis. 

7. Astacus. Fore-feet, and the extremities 
of the next two terminated by two claws; an- 
tennas inserted on the same line ; the lateral 
with a spinous peduncle, and no lateral scale; 
the intermediate short, with two filaments. 
Tliis genus includes both the lobster 4ud the 
crav-fish. 

The next order, or branchiogastra, is far less 
numerous than the preceding. It contains two 
genera only, which are as follow : 

8. Stpiifla; exterior antennas simple, and 
furnished with a scale, the intermediate with 
three filaments ; palpiform pieces of the mouth 
resembling feet, and terminated by a hook or 
claw ; three pairs of feet terminated by a simple 
and hairy joint. The description is copied 
from de Geer, 

(j, Talitrus. From ten to fourteen feet: an- 
tennas simple, the intermediate placed above 
the exterior, and shorter than their ])eduncle ; 
tail with articulated appendages. It includes 
the gaiiitriarus of l^'ahriciiis. 

(lirSTA'C^EOUS. o, (from crvsfa, liSt.) 
Shellv, with joints; not testaceous {PFoodau), 

ClilJS'rA>CEOUSNKSS. s. (from rr/«- 
laceous.) I'he quality of having jointed shells. 

GRli'STILY. ad, (from erwATy.) Peevishly; 
snappishly; harshly. 

CRU'STINESS. s. (from rn«/y.) 1. The 
quality of a crust. 2. Peevishness; morosc- 
ncss. 

GRU'STY. a. (from crust.) 1. Covered 
with a crust {Derham). 2. Morose; snap- 
pish : a low word, 

C'RUTCH. s. {croccia, Italian, j. A support 
used by crip]dcs {Smith). 

To Crutch, v. a. (from autch.) To sup- 
port ou crutches as a cripple {Druden). 

C’RUX, in entomology. Sec Cimex, 
COCCINELLA, PhALCENA, &C. 

Crux, in astronomy, is soiiietiiiics used for 
crosier. 

CRLTXIIAVF.N, a seaport town of Ger- 
many, situated on the north coast of the duchy 
of Bremen, in the German ocean, beUveen the 
* mouths of the Elbe and the Wcscr. Lon. 8. 
(lE. I^it. .53. 50' N. 

C'RUZ (Santa). See Santa Cruz. 

CRUZITA. In botany, a genus of the class 
telrandrin, order digynia. Inner calyx four- 
leaved, outer double; corolless; .«erd one, 
naked. One species only; a native of South 
America, with a high stem; leaves op)X)8ite, 
lanceolate, entire; flowers spiked, collected into 
a panicle. 

Jfb CRY, V. n. {crier f French.) 1. To speak 
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with vehemence and loudness {Shakspeare)^ 
2. To call iin|jortunateljr {Jonah), 3. To talk 
eagerly or incessantly {Exodus), 4. To pro- 
claim; to make publick {Jeretniah). 5. To 
exclaim {Herbert). 0. To utter lamentation 
{Tiiloison). 7* To squall, as an infant 
hr). 8. To weep; to shed tears {Donne), p. 
To utter an inarticulate voice, as an animal 
(Joel), 10. To yelp, as a hound on a scent 
(Shakspearc). 

7b Cry. v, a. To proclaim publick ly some- 
thing lost or found {Crasitaiv). 

To Cry down. v.a. 1. To blame ; to de- 
preciate ; to decry {Titlotson). 2. To prohibit 
{Bacon). 3. To overbear {Shakspearc). 

To Cry out. n. n. I. To exclaim; to 
scream ; to clamour {Job). 2. To complain 
loudly {AUerhuftj). 3. To blame; to censure 
{Locke). 4. To declare loud. 5. To be in 
labour {Shakspearc). 

To Cry up. v. a. 1. To applaud ; to exalt ; 
to praise {Bacon). 2. To raise the price by 
proclamation {Temple ) . 

Cry. s. (crif French.) 1. lamentation; 
shriek; scream {Exodus), 2. VVeeping; 
mourning. 3. Clamour; outcry (Admsun). 
4. Exclamation of triumph or wonder {Swiff), 
b. Proclamation. (>. TIic hawkers pnx'lama- 
tioii uf wares to he sold : as, the ertes of Lon^ 
don. 7* Acclamation ; popular favour {Shak» 
speare). 8. Voice; ulterauee ; inaniier of 
vocal expression ( Lorkc ) . (). 1 mportunate call 
{Jeremiah), 10. Yelpiiig of dogs {fVallvr), 
11. Yell; inarticulate noise {Zeph.). 12. A 
pack of dog.s {Milton). 

CRY'AL. s. The heron (Ainsworth), 

('RY'lQi. s. The falcon gentle {Ainsworth). 

(UlY PSIS. In botany, n genus of the class 
diandria, order digynia. C'alyx glume two- 
valvcd, onc-flowered ; enrol glume two- 
valved ; awnless. One hpecics only ; a native 
of Siberia. 

CRYl^ORCHIS, or Crysorchis. In 
physiology. urxfvcr&fx*G Iroinxft^vTs, 

to conceal, and 9px.»>» lesiicK*). A riggk; : «ir 
animal that has one or Imth its testicles conceal- 
ed in the belly, and not fallen into thescruUirn, 

CRYFFA, a subterraneous cell or vault, 
especially under a church, fur the interment of 
particular families or persons. S. C'dampini, 
describing the outside of the Vatican, S])caKs of 
the crypt;e of St. Andrew, St. Paul, &c. The 
word is formed of xfi/vcw, alscondo, 1 hide; 
whence Hfvnm, crypta, Vitruvius uses the 
word crypta for a part of a building, answering 
nearly to our cellar; Juvenal for a cloaca, 
ilence crypto portions , a subterraneous place 
arched or vaiiltkl, used as an under- work or 
passage in old walls. The same is also u^cd 
for the decoration at the entry of a grotto. 

Cr y ft a is also used by some of our ancient 
writers for a chapel or oratory under ground. 

CRYPTJE. {crypta 7i.vvUi; from xcww, 
to hide). A term given by anatomists to the 
little rounded appearances at the end of the 
small arteries of the cortical substance of the 
kidneys, that appear as if the artery were con- 
voluted u;)on iuclt. 
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CRYPTANDRA. la botany, a genus of c. suianense, gniana cryptostomam ; with four 
the class pentandria, order mono^nia. Calyx or five white flowers on a short axillary |)e- 
five-leaved; corol tubular, with a five-cleft diinclc. 


border, and five-booded scales between the 
segniciil; stamens inverted in the throat under 
each scale; stigma three cleft; capulc sii|ierior 
three valvcd, three celled from the influted 
valves : seeds solitary, compressed. One species 
only ; an Australasian shrub with tufted leaves; 
and flowers in bristly heads. 

CRYFriA, in Grecian antiquity, the am- 
buscade. 

CRYOTICAL. Cry'ptick. a. (xpvwTw.) 
Hidden; secret; occult (6r/ani'i7/e}. 

C'RY'FnCALLY. ad. (from cryptical) 
Occultly; secretly 

CK^ PrOCJiWlALUS. In aoology, a 
genus of the class insectac, order coleoptera. An- 
tennas iiliforin ; feelers four; thorax margined; 
shells iuimarginate; body somewhat cylindri- 
cal. Three hundred species scattered over the 
globe ; whicii may be thus conveniently sub- 
divided into sections. 

A. Feelers ccpial, filiform. 

u. Jaw oiie-UKitlied, of which sonic have the 
lip entire, cylindrical; others lip entire, 
palpijerous at the base, forming the trilie 
named cebrio by Fabricius ; a third sort, 
lip bifid, bofly oblong, the tribe by Fa- 

. bricius named cistcla. 

Jaw bifid; body oblong: the Fabrician 
tribe crioccris. 

B. Feelers unequal ; fore-oncs hatchet-shap- 
ed. 

«. Lip horny. The Fabrician tribe erotylus. 

Lip membranaceous, entire. By Fabri- 
cius named lagria. 

y. Li|) membranaceous, widely emarginate. 
The dryops of Fabricius. 

C. Feelers unequal, hind-nnes hatchet-shap- 
ed. The tillus of Fabricius. 

These for the most part are found in gardens 
upon shrubs and heros, often upon the aspa- 
ragus. 

One of the most curious s{)ecies is c. cofleae, 
found upon the coflee plant, which it exactly 
resembles in shape and size. 

CRYFFOGAiMI A. (xpuvTo; and con- 

cealed nuptials). The name of the twenty- 
fourth class in the Linndan artificial system, 
comprehending the vegetables whose fructifi- 
cation is concealed, or at least too minute to 
1^ observed by the naked eye. It is divided 
into five orders : 1. filices or ferns; S. niusci 
or moases; 3. heputicie; 4. algas or flags ; d. 
fungi or fimgnsscs. 

CRY IWGR API-1 Y. r. {xg„,7oand yg«p.) 
1. The act of writing secret characters*. 2. 
Secret characters ; ciphers. 

CRYPIXJ'LOGY. s, (xpifirTitf and 
Enigmatical language. 

CllYFrOSTOMUM, in botany, a genus 
of the pentandria monogynia class and order. 
Essential character : calyx ventricose, five-cleft; 
tube of the corol inserted into the throat of 
the calyx ; border five-cleft ; nectary five- tooth- 
ed, closing the mmith of the corolla; ber^; 
feeds scarred. There is but species, vtz. 


CRYSTAL, in chemistry, and mineralogy. 
See CRYSTAtLOGRAPHY. 

Cry'stal. a. 1 . (Consisting of crystal 
(Sftakspeare). 2. Bright; clear; transparent; 
lurid; pellucid (Druden). 

CllY'STALLlNE. a. {cryslalltnusy Latin.) 
1 . Consisting of crystal (Boyle). 2. Bright; 
clear; pellucid; transparent (Bacon). 

Crystalline HEAVENS, in the olda- 
tronomy, two orbs imagined between the pri- 
niiim mobile and the firmament, in the Ptole- 
roiac system, where tlie heavens were sup|>osed 
solid, and only susceptible of a single motion. 
King Alphonsijs of Arragon is said to have in- 
troduced the crystallines, to explain what they 
called the motion of trepidation, or titubation. 

Crystalline lens, {lens ayslallwa\ 
cryslallina, from its crystal-like appearance). 
A Icntiforin pellucid biKiy, enclosed in a lueni- 
branoiis capsule, called the capsule of the crys- 
talline lens, and situated in a peculiar depres- 
sion in the anterior part of the vitreous hnuiour. 
Its use is to transmit and refract the focus of 
the ravs of light to the vitreous hinnonr. 

CUYSTALLlZAn'ION. 5 . (from rrys/nl^ 
Ihe.) 1. (Congt'laiion into crystals (Qr/inr^). 2. 
The mass formed hy congelation or concretion. 
Sec Crystallography. 

TbCRY'STALLlZK. «. a. (from crysfal.) 
To cause to congeal or concrete in crystals. 

7b Cry'stali.ize. v. n. To coagulate, 
congeal, concrete, or shoot into crystals. 

CRYSTAIiLOGRAPHY. (fromxrt;«^T«xxof, 

glaeiexy icc, and ypapti, scripturay a written treatise.) 
The doctrine of crystallization ; or the science 
which teaches by what means substances capable 
of Cl y stall ization become crystallized, orconveitcd 
into a solid mass of geomotiical figures, oflen re- 
sembling ice, from their transparency and abs*ctice 
of all colour. To rock crystal, the ginicral term 
Crystal seems to have been first applied by the 
Romans; for from its hyaline a ppearni ice, and its 
being proeiired among the Alps and other cold 
ipouiitainpus regions, in which icc is to be found at 
all seasons of the year, it bears a much nearer re- 
semblance to ice than any other crystallized sub- 
stance ; and was at first supposed to be nothing 
more chan waccr inuuiaced by coniinneci irosc co a 
greater degree than common ice, and therefore 
more permanent. The term was, however, after- 
wards used in a more extended seni>e, and applied 
to all substances, uniting after a separation of 
their particles, into a regular figure. 

In treating of the sidence of crystallography, 
we shall first notice the chief phsenoniena observ- 
able during crystallization, and next the laws by 
which such plnenomena arc regulated. 

1 . Phanomena of cryHoUhation. 

Bodies of all kinds have a cumnioii tendency to 
approximate and unite ; this tendency is founded 
on the law of gravitation. Bodies of similar kiinls 
have a tendency not only to unite, but to cohere, 
and produce a permanent increment of mass; 
this disposition is dependant on what is denomi- 
nated the law of aggregation. But there, is some- 
thing more than this which is universally observ- 
able, befora wc ascend from brute iuscnticiii mat« 
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Ur, to anima] or even vegetable organization: 
there is another law regulating unorganized bodies, 
by which they are induced to assume not merely 
an aggregate and augmented compact and solid 
fonii, hut a regular, and, when uninterrupted in 
the operation of this law, an unvaried arrangement 
of their homogeneous and integrant poiticles, not 
only in the ezternal figure, but through tlie whole 
of Oie internal structure of the, entire mass, appa- 
rently commencing from a single central molecule, 
which has hence been deiipmi noted the primitive 
nucleus' and it is this regulation which constitutes 
the law of crystallizatioii. 

All rompciund bodies (and it is highly probable 
that niost of those which cheiniKtry is obliged to 
rank as simple, are in fact compounded), may be 
considered as made up of intcmaiit molecules, each 
of which is again composed of elementary mole- 
culfH, Thus a mass of inuriated soda consists of 
a \tist multitude of little tubes, which arc its iute- 
grant partich^, each of which is resolvable into 
Diiiriatic acid and soda, which are its cleinontaiy 
particle 

All tliointegrant particles of the same sulistance 
are of the same figure ; and when united by the 
law of crystallization, without foreign interruption, 
extend the same lig-ure in different directions, to 
the general aggregate that results. 

All subst‘in«‘es that require to be crystallized, 
require that their integrant molecules should he 
separured from each other, by the intervention of 
a inodiutn, in which they may move freel}*, ac- 
cording to the attiHOtioii of their crystalline jiola- 
rity. But this necessarily implies two distinct 
operations j for the same attraction, exerted by 
the iiiediiim or solvent, to overcuine the aggrega- 
tion ofahorly, and reduce it t«i its integrant mote- 
cuk's, will also prevent the eiBcacy of its cr 3 'stal- 
line polarity. It is ju'cessary, therufore, after 
having assembled the aggregation of a solid, by 
the rcqiiisito quantity of a solvent, to abstract by 
degix'ps such a portion of it, that the attraction of 
thc! reiiiainder shall be inferior to the crystalline 
polarity of thc substance dissolved. The simplest 
substance th.it can be employed is caloric ; and 
many gieat advantages attend its exclusive use: a 
oiimhcr of cases, however, occur, in which its up- 
2)li(’at:oii is impracticable, except in combination 
with some liquid incnstriiiim, as water or alcohol. 

Before the iiitegraiit molecules of borlics be ca- 
pable of moving freely, so as to produce crystalli- 
zation, it is absolutely iici'essary that they be ren- 
dered fluid. But they can only lie rendered fluid 
by solution in a liquid, or by fusion, in couso 
qucnce ofcnlnric or heat: and hence these are the 
oiil}*- methods of funning crystals in our fiower. 

t^lutimi is thc coininoii method of crystallizing 
salts. They arc dissolved in the water; the 
water is slowly evaporated, so that thc different 
particles of thc crystallizing substance may come 
within the range of crystallizing polarity, while as 
little disturbance is piwluced by the subtraction 
of the solvent as possible; thc saline particles in 
consequence approach each other, or ratlier those 
at a distance approach some central particle, consti- 
tuting the embryo or nucleus ; they combine to- 
gether, and form small crystals, which become 
constantly larger by the addition of other parti- 
cles, till at last they fall by their gravity to the 
bottom of the vessel. 

It ought to he remarked, that different salts re- 
quire very different degrees of heat to produce 
ciystallizatloik Sonic salts dissolve in very small 


proportions in cold water, but are very soluble in 
hot water ; in other words, water, at the common 
temperature, has Utile effect upon them; but 
water, combined with an additional quantity of 
calorie, dissolves them readily. Wlieti hot water 
saturated with any of these salts cools, itliecomca 
incapable of holding them in solution ; the con- 
sequence of which is, that the saline pai tieles np* 
proach each other and crystallize. But were we 
to attempt to crystallize them by evaporating the 
hot waU'r, \vu should not succeed; nothing woultl 
be procuml but a shapeless mass. Sulphat of soda 
is a salt of this kind ; and to cry.sta11izc such sutt9^ 
nothing more is necessary than to saturate hot 
water with them, and to set it by to cool gra- 
dually. Many salts, which follow this low of cry- 
stallization, combine withaeivat deal of water; 
or, ill other word-;, many ciystals formed in this 
manner contain a great deal of water of crystal- 
lization. 

Tliere are many .substances, however, neither 
soluble ill Mater nor other liquids, Mhicii, not- 
M'ith^aiidiiig, are capable of assuiiiiiig a crystal- 
line form. This is thc case with the nutals, with 
and some other bodies. The rncthuil em- 
ployed tor thc ciystalli/atioii of these U lii.sioii, 
which is still a solution by means of caloric. By 
titis method thc particles arc suiKciently scpar.itcd 
from one another; and if thc cooling proceed gra • 
dually, they arc at libciiy to arrange thembclx-i 
in regular CiTstals. 

7b ublnifi large artificial cryslali qf a regular tkape.— 
This curious hianch of practical chcinistry has 
been much improved by M. fa blanc, who ha^ not 
only succeeded in obuiining regular ervsta's of al- 
most any size at pleasure, but has mailemauy iu- 
teresting observations on cryKtulli/atioii in gene- 
ral. His method is as follows. The salt to hm 
crystallized is to be dissolved in water, and eva- 
porated to such a corisi.steiicy, that it shall cry- 
stallize on cooling. Let this ho set by, and when 
quite cold, pour the liquid part off the mass of 
crystals at the bottom, and put it into a flat- 
bottomed vessel. Solitary crystals, cou^titutiiig 
distinct systems of crystallizing molecules, ioriii 
at soino distance from each other, and thc'^c may 
be obscrvHd gradually increasing. Pick out the 
most regular of these, and put them into a flat- 
bottomed vessel at some distance from eiicli other, 
and pour over them a quantity of liquor obtuined 
ill the same way, by evaporating a solution of thc 
.salt till It crystallizes on cooling. Alter tho posi- 
tion of every crystal, at least once every day, with 
a glass nxl, that nil the faces may be alternately 
exposed to the action of the liquid ; for the infe- 
rior face, or that on which thc crystal rests, can 
never, while in that position, rreeive any incre- 
ment. When by this process the crystals h.ive 
acquired such a magnitude that th* ir furiiis can 
easily be distinguished, the most regu'ar arc to be 
chosen, and to be put separately into a vessel 
IIIuhI with a ]>ortion of thc same li«iuid,and turned 
ill th<* same manner several times a day : and by 
this titsatnient they may be obtained of almost 
any size we think proper. After tho crystal has 
continued in thc liquid for a certain time, tho 
quantity of salt held in solution becomes so much 
diminished, that the liquid itself begins to act upon 
the crystal, and to redissrilve it. This action is 
first perceptible on the angles and edges of tho 
crystal, which, in cons^'quence, at lirst bccomu 
blunted, and gradually lose their shape altogether. 
Wbenever this begins to be perceived, the liquid 
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amst he poiirnd ofT, and aportion of new liquid put 
in its place, otherwise the crystal will iiifatlibly be 
destroyed. M. I^eblanc- has observed, that tlie 
singular change begins first at the snrfiioe of the 
liquid, and extends gradually to the bottom ; so 
that a crystal, if lai|(e, may br often pprceive<l in 
a state of increase at its lower end, whilu it is dis* 
appearing at its upper extremity. 

The access of air has a considerable influence 
on this process. If a saturated solution of salt, 
when' hot, be put into a vessel from which tlic air 
is excluded, it does not crystallize even when cold. 
But if air be admitted, the erystoUizatioii imme- 
diately commences, and proceeds with rapidity. 
It bos l)ocn shewn by Dr. Iliggins, that any pres- 
sure equivalent to that of the atmosphere, as the 
pressure of a column of mercury, for cxuiiiplc, has 
the same eiTcct. 

During crystallization, a quantity of heat is 
renden'd sensible. In many cases, the volume of 
the substiiicc crystallizing is enlarged, as in the 
instance of wab r, of iron, and of the greater 
number of salts ; but in others the volume is di- 
minishcfl. !*2iiirksilver, in congcalintr, contracts 
about a twenty-tiiinl part of its entire bulk, yet 
it exhibits the crystalline texture; and when the 
vongelalion is but partial, the crystalline figure 
can still lie discovered : for the term <Ty8talliza- 
tioii, though at first confined by chemists to ex- 
press the solidity of fluid bodies in a hyaline state, 
or state of colourless transparency, ns ice and 
rock-crystal, is at pra&cnt employed, as wc have 
already observed, upon a niuc!li larger scale, and 
denotes, in general, the regular figures which bodies 
of all kinds assume when their particles have full li- 
berty to combine, accoidiiig to the laws of cohe- 
sion ; a regularity of figure which is often occurring 
in the mineral kingdom, and disclosing the most 
beautiful and splendid niipeamnces. 

The access of light, like that of air, produces 
also a very remarkable effect. It is found, in gene- 
ral, that the crystals of salts are larger and better 
formed in the dark than when light falls upon the 
solution. But this relates only to such crystals as 
are formed in the fluid. In many, and indeed 
most salts, thera are crystals formed, during the 
spontaneous evaporation of the solution, which 
rise above the surface into the air, cither in con- 
tact with the sides of the vessel, or sup^iorted by 
their own structure. This phenomenon is very 
striking and curious, and it appears to have been 
well determined by experimonts of Chaptal and 
others, that it does not take place without the pre- 
sence of light. 

Crystols produced from bmlies dissolved in 
water always contain some part of the water, 
from the affinity between the water and the orys- 
tillizing material, and which hence passes with it 
into the concrete form. This is termed water of 
crystallization. Its quantity is very various; 
•ometimes it equals or exceeds the weight of the 
solid ; and sometimes amounts to not more than a 
few parts in a hundred. Much of the cold pro-* 
duced during the solulioii of salts in Water, is owing 
to this water of crystallization returning to the 
fluid state : hence crystalline salts generally pro- 
duce more cold than when they are iiiicrystallizcd. 
If the water of ciystallization be expelled from a 
crystal, it loses its transparency, and at length 
Its form. Crystals which part with their water of 
crystallization when exposed to the atmosphere 
are said to effloresce, and to deliquesce when they 
attract water and become humid. 


Some substances have so strong an afltnify for 
the fluids in which they are dissolved, or so little 
tendency for cohesion, that they do not crystal- 
lize. In some cases their crystallization may be 
effected by adding to the HoUitiori a substance ex- 
erting an affinity to the fluid, and of course weak- 
ening its affinity for the solid it dissolved. 

As different bodies require very different qiian« 
titles of water for their solution, it is possible 
when two such bodies am disFoIvctl in one fluid, to 
cflitain them separate by crystallization, the oii<* 
which is least soluble, or most disposed to cry- 
stallize, fit st passing into the solid form; and by 
farther evaporation the other is obtained. A fact 
on this subject, somewhat singular, is noticed by 
Mr. Kirwan. If into a saturated solution of two 
salts ill water a crystal of either be put, that salt 
crystallizes in preference to the other. 

By crystallization also, salts, the solution of 
which is unequally promoted by heat;, may be ob- 
tained separately from the same solution. Thus, 
if one salt be much more soluble in hot than in 
cold water, and another be cfiually soluble, or 
nearly so at any temperature, on cvapor'iting the 
solution sufficiently, the latter kalt will crystallize 
while the solution is hot; on cooling, the other 
will shoot into crystals; and by .'iltornate evapo- 
ration and cooling, the two may be oiitaineu uh- 
combined^ though generally with a little intorinix- 
ture of each other. 

Sometimes, however, when two salts arir in soln- 
tioii in the same fluid, and have even diflercMit 
tendencies to crystallization, their mutual affinity 
leads them to crystallize in one mass, and even to 
assume a form ditferent frmii that in n'hich sepa- 
rately tln'y would have crystal I izcil. 

In other cases this mutual uffiiiitv, between 
substances in solution, is sulfinent to resist their 
crystallization, or to render it more diflieult. 

Crystallization is also, w'ncn applied to certain 
substances, produced by sublimation; for here 
likewise wc have their integmnt molecules set 
sufficiently at liberty, to ri‘.-ume a regular form, 
and wc* luivc this effect produced by the modi inn of 
caloric, ns in the. case of fusion. All solid.^that are 
easily volatilized without deeoinposit ion, at a mo- 
derate temperature, may in this manner he con- 
vertcil into a crystalline state. The sublimation, 
however, must take place in close vessels, and for 
reasons already advanced, must proceed gradually, 
and by no means be hurried. In this oa>e, the 
caloric of the sublimed vapour passes through the 
pores of the contoining i'esscl, as water through a 
filter ; and the integrant niolecnles of the material 
employed being set at sufficient liberty, a stratum 
of particles in regular order, and of a definite 
figuiv, begins to be deposited on the inner surface 
of the containing vessel, which serve as a basis, ti> 
which all the succeeding ones attach themselves in 
the same mode of arrangement. 

II. /jiav qf CryslalUznlhn, 

The phenomena of crystollization were but 
little attended to'by the ancient philosophers : the 
laws by which these are produced were neglected 
altogether. It was obseiT^ by Boyle, that crystals 
arc produced by an aggregation of particles, but it 
still remained to be explained by what means the 
particles of different Imdies unite hi such a manijer 
as to form regular figures? This regularity of 
figure was pccnliorly notieerl by Newton ; but it 
remained for professor Haiiy to unfold the very 
curious and recondite systnn of laws upon which 
ibis universal dispositiou to a Ngularity of figure 
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is ToQnderl, und bj* which, except when opposed by 
counteracting censes of greater power, it is uni* 
formly accoiiiplislied. He has shewn very auiii- 
cieiitly, wiiat Ind hitherto been rather conjectured 
than substantiated by Koine de Lisle and Bcrg« 
mail, that the primitive form, assumed by the 
crystal when in a mass, is eKliibited in the external 
figure of every individual crystal of which the 
mass is roinposed, or at least that it lies within 
every such crystal as a nucleus, and may be ex- 
tracted out of it by a skilful niechauical division. 
And he has at the same time rcndcreil it highly 
probaiile, that the integrant particles of crystalliz- 
ing siihstanrcs always combine in the same body 
in the same way ; or in other words, that the same 
faces, or tlic same lodges, always attach tlieinselves 
together; but that these difter in crystals pro- 
duced ii'oin flidcrciit substances. This, however, 
can scavccly he aecouiitcil for, without supposing 
that the pai*ticlcs of bodies arc endowed with a 
certain polarity, which makes them attract one 
part of another particle, and repel every other 
part 1'his ptilarity will explain the regularity of 
crystailiziiriuii ; but it is ilscif inexplicable. 

Upon tliis important subject, it would not be 
doing juMtice to the ingenious theorist, not to al- 
low him to give his own explanation in his own 
way. To complete this article, therefore, we shall 
extract bis highly interesting remarks on the pri- 
mitive. forms of crystals, on the forms of the inte- 
grant niolccuU's of compound and crystallizable 
bodies, and on the laws to which the structure of 
crystals is subjected, from Givgory’s Translation 
of his Trade Elcrneiitairc. 

“ On the Jh'imUive Fum% of Ci'yttah. — It was re- 
marked long ago iliut a groat numfou' of minerals, 
cspcci.'.Uy among tlio.se which have i-egiilar forms, 
arc composed of laminae, or thin slices, capable of 
being separated one from the others, in such man- 
ner tlial the fragments det^hed from these bodies 
by piTciission have tlicir faces plaue, smooth, and 
more or less bright and sparkling. 

“ Wc give the name of nn'chaiiical division to 
the operation by which we are thus enabled t<» ac- 
eoinplish, as it were, the anatomy of a crystal, 
seizing, by the help 4 »f a sharp edged instrument, 
such as a thin plate of steel, the natural joints of 
its cuii.stitiiciit laminae; aiif! this operation executed 
upon all the minerals that favour the enquiry leads 
to a general result, which serves as a key to the 
theory of the laws relative to their structure. It 
consists in this, that if wc divide the dilTcrent ori- 
ginal crystals of the same substance by corro- 
stioiidiiig sections over all the parts similarly si- 
tuated, we shall come to the extraction of a regular 
solid, which is constant for all those crystals, even 
for those whose forms arc most strongly contrast- 
ed. Two or three examples will suffice to make 
this easily comprehended. 

**Leta^(Plate 53, tig. 1.) be tire regular six- 
. sided prism wfiicli is one of tjic varieties of carbo- 
nate of lime ; it will be found that among the six 
edges ill, nc, d, &c.. of the upper base, there are 
three which yield to the mechanical division. Xjct 
in be one of these latter edges; the mechanical di- 
vision is made according to a plane fitut inclined in 
an angle of 45^, both to the base nbenik^ and to the 
plaiie inef» The two ridges k, and will admit 
of divisions analogous to the preceding, without its 
being possible to operate in a similar manntT upon 
the three intermediate edges em, ah^ih. 

will be the complete rev^Tse of this with 
ft spcct to the inferior base ; for the edges 
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of this base which will admit of the divisions, will 
be opposed to tlie non-divisible edges of the otiter 
base ; that is to say, they will be the edges 
hr. The plane /gys represents the section m^e 
about this latter ridge. We shall therefore have 
six new planes laid open to us by these sections ^ 
and if we continue the division always panillcl to 
these sections, until all the faces of the hexaedral 
prihin ha\re disappeared, we shall arrive at a rhom- 
boid, which is as the nucleus, and which the ligtire 
represents in its due position with regard tho 
prism. The great angle £AI of any one of tho 
faces of this rhomboid, as found by computation, 
ib 101^3^/ 13". 

“ K very other crystal of the same species will, if 
divided nieehanica.ly, furui.'»h an analogous result. 
It is merely requisite to find the direction of those 
sections that lead to the central rhomboid. Thus 
to obtain, at once, the niiclciis of the dodccaeilroii 
formed of scalene triangles (fig. ii.), the iirst plane 
must be made to pass through the two lines £0, 
01 ; a second through the lines IK, KG; u thinl 
through the lines GIl, HK, and neatly tin* superior 
Diuiety of the nucleus will then be discovered : 
three other sections made, tin* one by the lines OI, 
IK, another upon the lines KG, GH, and the last 
upon the lines H£, EO, will conipleic the disen- 
gagement of the nueleus. (.See lig. 3.), which re- 
presents the nucleus iiisciihcd lu the dodocuc- 
dron. 

** Among the varieties of the same stibslanre 
may l>c observed several rhomholds very ililfi n'lit 
from the iiuclcus, as to tin*, measure of their angles. 
But each of these rhomboids includes another 
which is still similar to the nucleus. For example, 
the rhumhoidshcuii at fig. 4, in which the angle at 
the siiihinit ih acute, and measured by 75^ 31' i!0", 
is subdivided by planes which iiilerdcpt the teriiii- 
nai edges ; naimiy, on one part nx, vs, lj, and on 
the other pint n/, ux\ //, inafkiiig equal angles with 
the faces which tlicy cut. Tiie n;stilt is the obtuse 
rhomboid AA', having the sanicaimhis ns that 
which wa.4 drawn from the regular hexaedral pribm, 
and being so situated in respect of the circum- 
scribing rhomboid, that it** faix s are parallel to the 
edges of the latter, »s Ihvy ought ti> lie frein what 
has been said. That iriodifiratioii of a form 
which seems ns a disguise to it.seir, has perhnpf 
something still more surprising than the diversities 
which render other foriiiH like foreigners with re- 
spect to their nucleus. 

** If a crystal of another species be taken, the 
nucleus will be found changed; if it be still a 
rhomboid, its angles will be d'.ITerent. In such 9 
species it will be a culie, in such another it will lie 
a right prism, with its bases rliombi, S^c, We 
shall call primitive forms the forms of tho.«f solids 
which aie each inscH'ibed in all the crystils that 
belong to the same species ; and secondary forms 
those which differ from the primitive furiii. Thi» 
latter is also sometimes immediately produced by 
crystallization. 

** The known primitive forms are six in number, 
namely, the tetraedron, which in this case is al- 
ways regular ; the parailelopiped, which is some- 
times rhomboidal, soiiietinics cubic, Ac.; the oc- 
talrdron, whose surface is composed of triangles, 
which are, according to the species, equilateral, 
isosceles, or scalene; the regular hexaiidral prism; 
the dodecaedroii bounded by equal and similar 
rhombi; and the doilccabdon composed of two 
right hexaedral pyramids united at their bases. 
Thw hsxaSdral re^ilar prism, wliich appears here 
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tmons: the prlmilive foiins, becomes, os we have 
seen, a sccoiulary form relatively to carbonate of 
lime; and this is nut the only example uf that fa- 
culty posw'sserl by the same solid of duubliu; itself 
in some sort by the variety of its funetiuiis. 

Fams of ihe JtUegrant Mo/ecuhe^^^yf*: have hi- 
therto confined oursvL\es to the consideration of 
* the nucleus ; since this result uf ihe mcclianical 
division, being a kind of constant quantity rela- 
tive to all the crystals uf ihe same species, be- 
cumrs a coinniodious datum fur the tiieory, which 
proceeding from this constant quantity, has only 
to dett-rmino the variable quantities, that is to 
tay, tile, several modes of arrangemeut of the 
muleciilic s'tiiatetl in the parts that serve to enve- 
lope the mifh-u.*!. 

** Ihit helore we can pass to the laws of this ar- 
rangi ri'cut, wc must uscertriin the kind of mole* 
cilia; w iiich tire proposed for investigation ; and it 
is by iho subdivision of the unclcus by slices pa- 
rallel to os (lijfLTe.iit faces, and soiiietiines in other 
direetioiis sti.l, that we attain this knowledge. 

*' We will su]ipose, at first, that the iiueleiis is a 
pamIKd ' ^1, M hicli has no other natural joints 

than those which are parallel to its faces, and we 
shnll cl'oosi for e?:aui]ile the rhomboid of the car- 
bonate iiiiie, 'I'he subilivision of this rhom- 
boid Iiy planes, always more nearly appronching 
towards cncli other, will give rhomboids similar to 
it, aiiiT which siicecssively diminish the original 
voliiiiie ; and if this division were continued men- 
tally iieyond the term whei-e the little solids would 
beei ml* insensible to the eye, the rlioinhoids 
would he brought to such a degree uf tenuity, that 
we euutd not divide them any farther without ana- 
fy/ing them, that is, without destroying the union 
of the chemical principles which compose them. 
These rhoriihoids situated, in a certain sense, upon 
the limit of the mcciianieal division, arc whut we 
call the integrant partiefea of carbonate of lime, to 
distinguish them from the elciiieiitary moleculac 
of the same substuiicc, which are, on one part, 
those of the lime, and on the other, those of the 
tai'bonic acid. 

** For a .second example we will take the dode- 
caedrou with rhoinhiil planes (fig. whieli can 
be no other way divided than parallel to its faces. 

1 say that in this, ease the integrant particle will 
be a tctra&lroii. To prove this, we shall remark 
that any one whatever of the edges of the dode- 
cacdroii is parnihd to two opposed faces of Uiat 
folid. Thus the edge 0 / is parallel to the faces 
rsyxj puzh ; the edge pu is parallel to the faces 
tf/ir/, (i//ay, and so of others : 011 the other hand, 
any one whatever of the small diagonals of one of 
these rhoinhi is also parallel to two opposed faces; 
for example, the small diagonal passing tlirough 
the points o, is parallel to the &ces r/yx, puzb. 
Ther«*fore if we would subdivide the dudecuedron 
parallel to its diiferent faces, by causing, for mure 
aiinpticity, the cutting planes to pass through the 
centre, these planes, taken three and three, will 
alw'ays pass throuch a small diagonal, such as 
and by two edges contiguous to thatdiagonal, such 
as AT, //» or elsi' o», in ; that is to say, these planes 
will intercept two isosceles triangles mI, saf, upon 
the suifacc of each rhombus ostu : but it will pass 
at the same time through the centre; therefore it 
will detach tetraFdrons, whose number will he 24^ 
that is to say, double the number of facesi The 
sixth figure represcuts separately the tetraSdron, 
whose, exterior face is the triangle m/, and it may 
be dewvustraied that tb« four faces uf eapb te- 


traFdron are equal and similar isosceles trfangicss 
it is indeed a cunsequeiiue of the equality and sU 
militiide which exists between the rhombiofthe 
primitive form itself. 

“The regular liexaedral prism which we shall 
select for our third example, in like manner only 
admits of subdivisions in directions parallel to its 
dificrent faces: it will suifice to cast a slight look 
at fig. 7, where are traced, on the regular iicxagori 
representing the base of the prism, lines indicative 
of the subdivisions, to conceive that the form uf 
the molecule is, in this case, an equilateral trian- 
gular prism. . . 

** Lastly, we will consider one of the primitive 
fi>rms, the subdivision of which is not limited to 
parallelism with the faces. Such is the right 
rhomboidal prism represented Plate 53, fig. 8, 
u Iiich appertains to a substance named staiiruticlc 
(the cross-stone nr the granatitc of Vauqncliii), 
which is found in the dct>artinc»t of Fiiiisteire, in 
France, where its crystals commonly cross one 
another two by two. This prism, beside.s the di- 
vistuii parallel to the faces MM, and the base P, 
admits of otlic^rs parallel to a plane which w'ould 
pass through the small diagonal AA, aifil tlirough 
that of the opposite base ; whence it follows that 
the integrant moleculm are here also tiiangnlar 
prisms, but such as have isosceles triangles for 
their bases. 

“ Nqiv, that wc may better recur to the remark- 
able consequence deduced from the subdivision of 
primitive forms, in relation to the number uiirl to 
the forms of the intcgiant particles, let us imagine 
that It is proposed to determine generally the 
three most simple geometrical solids. As there 
must be at least four planes to cireumscribc a 
space, it is evident that the required solids will be 
successively teiininnted by four, five, and six 
planes ; and by selrcting from each kind of solid 
the most simple, wc shall have first the triangular 
pyramid or the tetraedron, next the triangular 
prism, and lastly the parallclupiped. But such arc 
the three elementary figures which give vise to 
that great diversity of cry.stals prcseiiti'd by nature 
to our observation. Here wc perceive that which 
we may call iinturo's familiar device, economy and 
simplicity in the means, riches, and inexhaustible 
variety, in the cfiects produced. 

**Tiir three forms now under contemplation arc 
diversified in tlic different minerals, by the mea- 
sures of their angles, and by the respective parti- 
cular dimensions determinable by the theory, and 
it is principally on these difiereiiccs that the dis- 
tinction of mineral species is founded. 

**But a consiflcralion on which we know not how 
to insist too much, is that in all the scries of crys- 
tals which the theory refers to the same primitive 
form, by tlie aid of laws of which wc shall so«ui 
speak, Uic form uf the paiticle is invariable, rela- 
tively to the measure of its angles and to .its rc- 
^ectivc dimensions ; and this con&t.'incy, which 
is denioustratcd by facts on which it will be enough 
merely to cast the eyes, and by computations 
closely connected with those facts, subsists in the 
midst of all the diversities that modify the com- 
position of a sulistaiice. When in the same series 
of crystals this is limpid and without colour, while 
that contains a colouring principle, and a third 
yields by analysis a certain quantity either of 
iron, or of any other matter of which the other 
crystals do not furnish the least trace : still there 
exists one principle common to all the individuals, 
which is fonnd in excess in some of tbeiiiy and all 
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those variations, whatever may be tbeir cause, de 
not even slightly affect tlie geomftrical fbitn of 
the integrant particle: that stands as a fixed 
point about which all the rest seems to oscillate. 

If ther fore there be here a problem to resolve, it 
is not that which consists in explaining bow the 
constancy of the moleculs may agree^ with the 
changes which intervene in the composition, but 
those whose object is to reconcile these changes 
themselves with the immutability wb:ch we cannot 
avoid gran iiig to the fiirin of the molecule. ^ 

The divisions which we have considered in the 
nucleus extend equally to all the surrounding 
matter , whence it follows rhut the entire crystal 
is nothing else than an assemblage of integrant 
particles, similar tu those of which the nucleus it* 
seif is constituti-d, \Vc shall suppose* that these 
molccnix are the same that were siispeiidcd in the 
fluid where the crystallization is accomplished, 
though wc cannot be physically certain of this, 
since they escape our sight in consequence of their 
extreme tenuity ; but in the study of nature we 
caiingi proceed more wisely iiian by adopting this 
principle, that things are considered such in them- 
selves as they offer themselves to our observations. 
The ultimate perceptible results of the mechanical 
division of minerals, even if they do not give the 
figure of the true integrant articles, still deserve so 
much the more to be deposited in our conceptions, 
as the assuming them for data enables us to repre- 
sent faithfully tlie facts presented to us by nature, 
and to establish their connection and mutual de- 
peiidaiice. 

“ The theory which relates to this object con- 
sists in investigating the laws foUoweil by the mo- 
lecular in their arrang<'nient, to produce those spe- 
cies of regular coverings which disguise the same 
primitive form in so many clifterent fashions. 

** On the Ltws to vfurh the Struetnre qf it 

subjected , — If we consider attentively the figures of 
the plates which successively cover acaiii the nu> 
cleus of a crystal, and which we shall call laminar 
of superposition, it will be perceived that proceed- 
ing from the nucleus they go on by a progressive 
diminution, sometimes on all sides at once, somc- 
ill certain parts only. But the difference 
between each huniiia and that which precedes it, 
can only arise from the rctvcncbmeiit of a certain 
quantity of integrant particles that are taken from 
the first till it is -equal to the second; and since 
the eilges of (he decreasing lamina; uix; constantly 
right lines parallel one to another upon the diffe- 
rent luinina;, it results that the differences of 
which we have sp oken are measured by the sub- 
tractions of one or many ranges of integrant par- 
ticles. This, therefoi'c, is the eunneiation of the 
problem presented for solution: a secondary 
crystal being given, and the figure of its nucleus 
and of its integrant particles being likewise given ; 
supposing, moreover, that each of the lamina; tliat 
pill be added to the nucleus does not project so 
for as the preceding, in ceitain parts, by a quantity, 
equal to one, two, three, &c. ranges of moleculst ; 
to determine among the different laws of diminu- 
tion those from which a similar form to that pro- 
poscii will result, with respect to the number, the 
figure, and the disposition of Us faces, and to the 
measure of both its plane and solid angles. 

“ This sort of problems can only be vewUed by 
the aid of a rigid calculus ; but to (kcUUate the 
ooinprehenston of the manner of operation of the 
laws that serve to determine the results^ we shelly 
proceed to construct, by thn nethpd pf lyptfaesiif 
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some secondary forms, thus rendering pa^ble, 
so to speak, the superposition and the yariations 
of the decreasing lamina superadded to the nu- 
cleus. 

** We shall commence with an example quite 
elementary, drawn from tlie dud(*catidrou having 
rhombal planes (fig. 9 ), which we have before seen 
ranks among the primitive forms, but which we 
shall here consider as a secondary form, whose 
nucleus is a cube. To extract this nucleus it will 
suffice to take off successively the six solid angles, 
as /, r, /, 3tc.', each composed of four planes, by 
cuts directed in the sento of the minor diagonals. 
These cuts will lay opvii six squares, AliOI,EO(>'E', 
lOO'r, &.C., which will be the faces of the primi- 
tive cube. 

“This cube, being an assemblage of integrant 
particles of the same form, it will be necessary 
that each of the pyramids reposing on its faces be 
itself composed of cubes et{uai to one another, and 
to those which constitute the nucleus. But this 
condition will be fuUilled, if the first piatc situatod 
at the base of any one whatever of the six pyra- 
mids, have towards each of its edges one range of 
cubes less than in the case where it would entirely 
Cover the face of the nucleus on which the pyramid 
rests; uiid if each of the other laminae be in like 
manner diminished at each border of the preced- 
ing one, by a quantity equal to one range ; for, 
it is very evident that, in this case, all the taininm 
will be composed of cubes solely. This arraiige- 
ment is represented by fig. 10, where it may be 
seen that the last laminn is reduced to a single 
cube * 

“ This figure is constructed on the hypothesis 
wherein the nucleus has seventeen molccula: on 
each of its edges; and as the lamimn of superin^ 
sitiuii diminish by one range towards each of tlieir 
opposite borders, it follows that the lengths of 
those edges are successively as the numbers 15, 
13, II, 9, 7, 5, 3, 1, which makes eight lamime 
for each pyramid. The triangular faces OjI, 
O/f, &c of these pyramids are produced by the 
diminishing edges of the laminae of superposition 
which are obviously found on the same plane ; 
so that they are alternately re-entering and sa- 
lient. 

“ But there are six pyramids, and couse<|Ucntly 
twenty-four triangles. Now, since the dimioutiou 
is uniform throughout the extent of the adfaccut 
triangles upon the contiguous pyramids, such as 
Osl, 0/1, it rcsulte that the triangles, taken two 
by two, form a rhombus. 

** 'I'be surface of the solid will therefore lie com- 
posed of twelve equal and similar rhonibi, that is 
to say, this solid will have the same form Jis that 
which is the object of tlie problem. The obtuse 
angle of each rhombus is measured by 109*^ 98* 
Ifi'^f, and the inclination of any two rbouibi 
whatever, respectively adjacent, is ISb®. 

Now if for this kind of gross masonry, but 
which possesses the advantage of speaking to the 
eyes, we subsiitiita the infinitely archi- 

tecture t>f nature, it will be necessary to conceive 
tlie nucleus as being composed of an jiicomparably 
greater immber of imperceptible molcciilw ; then 

• « In the figure only three of the pyramids are 

superadded to the uudeus; it is easy to supply 
the others mentally. * ^ 

♦ “This is a .oouseqncncc of tins that the ratio 
betirara tb. guattx l«iii di»,on»i» bt «Kb 
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ihr. nunilKY of laminae of superposition being itself 
unsidoiabiy augmented, vbile tlie thicknesses of 
those lainiiiie will have become impercejitihle, the 
channels which those laminx form by the ro-en* 
tering and salient alternative of their borders will 
likewise escape our senses^ and it is this which 
obtains in the polyedrae that arc funnr'd so easily 
by crystallization, without being either pressed or 
disturbed in its progn'ss. 

** To enunciate the rasult which wc have been 
describing, we say that the dodecaedrun is pro- 
duced in virtue of a diiniiiutioii by a single row or 
range, parallel to all the edges of the cubic nu- 
cleus. 

If it be iriiagincd that the laminae of siiper 2 :) 0 si- 
tion decrease by two, three, or more rniigcs, and 
always parallel to the different edges of the pri- 
mitive enhe, then the pyramids being njore flat- 
tened; their faces can no longer he found two by 
two ill the same plane ; so that the surface of the 
solid will then bo composed of twenty-four dis- 
tiiiet tiiungles. 

“ We sliall call divrements in breadth, those 
where each lamina haxing only the tiiieknoss of 
one particle, as in the case wc have just cited, 
suffers an abstraction from the preceding one, by 
a quantity equal to two, three, or more ranges. 
The deerements in height are tho<e which present 
the inverted efl'ect, that is to say, whore each la- 
mina suffering only an abstraction fiDUi that 
which precedes of a (quantity equal to one range, 
may have a lioigbt double, or triple, or quadruple, 
&c. of the thickness of a particle. The limit of 
these two species of decrcnuMits has place when 
the difference in breadth and the dimension in 
height arc both equal to the unit, ns in the dude- 
caedron with rhombal planes originating from the 
cube. 

“The dodccaiidron from sulpliurets of iron (fer- 
ruginous pyrites), the surface of which is com- 
poseil of twelve equal and similar pentagons, as 
may be seen in Vlati' 54, fig. 1 , oflers us a combt- 
nalioii of the two speeies of decrements we ha\e 
been speaking of. Each pentagon, such as tOsO'n, 
has four equal sides, namely 0<, Oj, O/, 0«; the 
fifiii //I, which we shall consider as the base of the 
pentagon, is lunger than the others. The dode- 
caSdroii, which is here the suhjecl of enquiry, has 
again a culx* for its nucleus, at the extraction of 
which xve should arrive by causing the cutting 
planes to pass through the diagonals Ol, OE, AE, 
Al, 5cc. (fig. S.], which intercept the angles oppo- 
site to the bast's ; w1i(>ii<*e it appears that the por- 
tions superatlflcd to the nucleus, instead of being 
pyramids, as in the doclecaedron with rhombal 
planes, arc a species of wedges that have for ex- 
terior faces two ti-api'zoids, such as Oljr^, AE/y, 
and two isos^iles triangles £pO, Ayf. 

“Each of th 'se ailditiunnl purls, that, for ex- 
ample, which we have just pointcil out, results 
from two ileerenicnts, the one through two ranges 
ill breudlli parallel to the two opposite edges 01, 
AE, of the correspiniding face AEOI of the nu- 
cleus, the other tlnough two nlngt^s in height, pa- 
rallel to the two other edges EO, Al, of the same 
face : moreover, each decreinent acts upon the 
different faces of the cube according to three di- 
rcctiuDB respectively perpendicular. Thus the 
decrement through two ranges in breadth obtains 
upon the face AEOL, parallel to OI, and AE, as we 
have said, nets upon the face 01 ('O', parallel to 
ocy and ir, and upon the face KOO'F/, parallel to 
EOand and in the same directions upon the 


opposite faces. The progress of the decrement iit 
height through directions which intersect it also 
at right angles, is presented to the mind of itself, 
aflcT the elucidation ju.st given. 

** On Considering attentively the third figure, 
where wc have rendered sensible to the eye the 
distinction of lamiiix of superposition and the 
moleculx of which they arc the assemblage, it 
will be seen tliat the progress of the decrement in 
breadth, which contributes fur example to the 
formation of the additional part KOIy^, and which 
takes place paialiel to the edge. OI and to its oppo- 
site, being more rapid than that of the decix incut 
in height, which is made parallel to the edge 01 
and to its opposite, the two faces that spring from 
the former must be more inclined than those 
which are product. d liy tl.e second; in such soit 
that each pile of dccrt-asiiig laminx no longer ter- 
minates ill a point, hut in an edge pq; moreover, 
each trapezoid, such as Opyl (fig. *2.), which re- 
sults from the dccri'incnt in biradtU, being upon 
the same plane with the triangle O/I, ip conse- 
quence of this that the decrement in heigh Arhich 
determinrs the latter is only the repetition in a 
contrary direction of the decrement in broadtb, 
the aggregate of the two figures forms a pentagon 
^0/Iy ; whence it follows that the k> coiidary solid 
is terminated hy twelve equal and similar penta- 
gons, by reason of the regular flgiiie of the 
nucleus, and of tiic symmetry of the decrements. 

“If it lie supposed that tln‘ decrements act ac- 
cording to two other laws, one of which is always 
the inverse of that which is comhined with it, in 
such a ruaiincr that theie shall he three, or ftnir, 
Ac. rangt^s, subtracted in hr adth ami as many in 
height, the result w ill still be a dodecaedron of 
twelve equal and similar pentagons; and it is very 
evidtnt that all t'.nse dorlecacdrons will diflir, 
cither from one another, or from the preceding 
dodecaedron, liy the measure of their angles. In 
onicr that the law on which Wi‘ have made the 
latter inference di pends may he dcmoiistiated, it is 
necessary that the inclination * of each pentagi'n, 
as /O/O'a, upon ihc pentagon /l/ta, which has the 
same base to^wiicii measured upon the natural do- 
deeaedroii, he equal to thut which is determined 
by the ealeuliis, taking tor a datum the law now 
under consideration, and which inclination is P26^ 
5*2' 8"! s blit, tbi goiiioin try (t! e acliial measure 
of the angle) gix'es sensibly 127°; whence it must 
he concluded that the first measure is the limit to 
which tin* iiistiumeut would of itself reach, were it 
not for the little imperfections, which do not per- 
mit it to oifer us more than approximations. 
What is here remaiked obtains equally in all the 
oilier applicatiuiis of the theory : every law of de- 
crenieni furnishes its n spective result, theagreo- 

•“It may he easily conceived that the incli- 
nation to which we have gixen the preference, de- 
termines all the other angles. 

f“To find this incrmalion nothing more is re- 
quisite than to rosolvc a i ight-angled triangle abe 
(Plate 54, fig. 4), in which the side ab is to the side 
be, as the distance between the edge of one lamina 
and that of the following, given by the dccTemciits 
in breadth, is to the thickacss of each lamina, that 
is to say, as two to one. I'hc angle acb will he the 
half of the iriclina(-ion sought. 

** The angle ad is obviously that whose tangent 
is double the radius, which by inspection in any 
table of natural tamrents is at once seen to be ra- 
ther more than 26^ . 
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ment of which with that of observation is full as 
satisfactory as can reasonably be desired. 

**The soiid^ the structure of which we have been 
CYplainiiigt has been taken for a regular dudecae- 
dron similar to tliat of the areometers, since pcr« 
sons wore led to attribute to crystals the forms 
that appeared the most simple and the most regu- 
lar, when a polycdrun is coiisideied merely in its 
aspect, and as the phantom of a phvsical botly ; 
but the theory dcmoi^-trutes that the existence of 
a regular dodecaedron is not possible in virtue, of 
any law of decrement. The rea'^oii is, that the 
ratio of the (|uantity of which each lamina is de- 
]>rived by the following in the direction of its 
bi-eadth, to the thickness of the same Inmiiia, must 
always be represented by rational numbers; which 
obtains clTectively in the doflecaSdron of sulphurct 
of iron, where this ratio is that of two to one : on 
tlie contrary, the ratio between the two corre- 
sponding diniCDsious in the regular dodeca'edron 
is expressed by irrational numbers, that is to sa 5 % 
it rcpresent*< an impossible thing*. But the de- 
fect of symmetry existing in the exterior of the 
dodecaedron af sulphurct of iron conceals a cha- 
racter of sinipliciiy, which consists in this, that 
the particle being a cube whose figure is remark- 
able for its perfection, the law of the decrement is, 
at the same time, that which produces the dode- 
caeJron by the aid of Ibc If-ast possible number of 
subtractive ranges ; thus it may be truly said that 
it is the regular dodocacdioii of mineralogy. 

We sliuil terminate that which regards decre- 
niinla on the edges, by an example drawn from 
the dodcoaedi*oii, whose faces ai*c scalene triangles 
(Plate fig. 2), which i^t, as wc have seen, one 
of the varieties of carbonate of lime. Here the 
nucleus is a rlioniboiil, tlic axis of which, that is to 
'.iy,tlic line passing through the two solid angles 
A, M (fig. 3), cotn|)nscd each of three equal obtuse 
ingics, must be situated vertically, that this rhom- 
boid may be pi^scnted to the eye under its true 
aspect ; it results, that symmetry does not require 
as with respect to the cube*, that the decrements 
updating on any oncEO of the edges of one of the 
faces, ns A EOT for instance, should be rcpcati^d on 
the opposite edge Al ; since the latter, which is 
Conti'.: ii( us to one of the summits, has in some 
measure a mode of being diilercrit from the other. 

It is enough that all which takes place with re- 
gard *0 the edge EO obtains equally in respect of 
the five others, OX, IK, KG, GH, HE, similarly 
iitiiatcd. One may judge, solely from an inspd'- 
tion of the figure, that these six edges, which arc 
common to the nucleus and to the seconduiy 
crystal, serve as lines of departure to so many 
decraments, the eflect of which is to produce on 
the twu «idf'sof the same edge, such as EO, two 
triangles E«0, £/0; thus making in all twelve 
triangles, six towards each summit. 

But it is demonstrable by the calculus that, in 
^the pVc.Miiit case, the decrements are made through 
^two ranges in breadth, as may be seen fig. 5, Plate 
494, which is limited to the tracing the species of 
the superior pyramid added to the nucleus. The 
salient and re-entering alternatives that are fonn- 
cd by the laminse of superposition towanls their 


•‘♦This ratio is that of ^3+ ^5 to ^2, as it 
will be easy for geometricians to assure them- 
selves; and the measure of the angle formed by 
the two adjacent faces, is 116^ 33' 33'', instead uf 
52 ' 8 ' 
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decreasing edges, being nothing as to sense in the 
crystal produced by nature, the line Rr will repre- 
sent one of the edges coiitiauous to the summit, 
such as it will be seen on the same cryvtal ; the 
difierence between the geometrical summit /, and 
the physical summit/, vanisliiiig by rcasuii of the 
extreuie minuteness of tlie particles. 

“While the laminae of superposition diminish 
towards their inicrior borders, they aiuinciil on the 
contrary towards their siqM*rior borders; and it is 
a general principle that the portions of the latiiiuas 
situated out of the reach of the decrements extemd 
themselves, as if they were to make the nucleus 
ivhile it retains its form simply augment in vo- 
lume. But the tlicorv drops the consideration of 
these subsidiary variations, to contemplate only 
the immediate cifect of the decrement, which 
alone determines all the rest. 

“ One result which obtains generally for all the 
dodecac' Irons puMlnced in virtue of the same law, 
whatever arc the primitive angles, consists in this, 
that the axis of each of these do'iecaedroiis is 
triple till* axis of the nucleus, and in this like- 
wise, that the ratio of the solidities is the same as 
that of the axes : niun-over, it is found by means 
of computation, that in the particular doili'cnc- 
dron now the snl»)ect of eni|iiiry, tiiu great angle 
0£/ (fig. 3, Plate .5.3), of each uf the faces is 
stiictly equal to the obtuse angle EAl of the iiii- 
clinis(that is to say, 101'’ 32' 1:>") ; and that the 
iiicUlcnce of the two contiguous faces Oh, Kh, 
upon tin; diidccaeriroii, at the place of one of the 
most salient edges h, is equal to that of the two 
faces likewise adjacent EAlO, GAIK, towards the 
same suniniitof the nnclcuH, namely, 101'’ 28' 40". 
It is this that has suggested the name of ineiastalic, 
which has been given to this vuriet}'’, and winch 
indicates tlic transference, as it were, of the aiigUs 
of the iiiiclciis to the secondary crystal. The so- 
lutions of problems relative to the structure uf 
crystals have served to unveil a multitude of .si- 
milar properties, and of ivsiilts of a geometry 
which would appear worthy of being atteniively 
studied, even when it carries us no f.irtiier tiiaii 
its simple speculations: but this study prese'iits a 
double mteix'st, wlieii those propertie.s, of whieli it 
furnishes the dcvcli>ponicnt, have a real founda- 
tion ID the geometry of nature. 

“ XndejHiiidcntly of the deci’cments a Inch have 
place parallel to the edge.s of the faces of the nu- 
cleus, others arc mailc also in diixctious parallel 
to the diagonals; and a.s they have the angles for 
terms uf departure, wc shall call them dccremeiiU 
on the angles. 

“ LetOiro'(fig. 6, Plate .54), be one of the faces 
of a cubic nucleus, subdivided into a multitude of 
little square.^, which will be the bases of so many 
moleculx. Tiie ranges or rows of molecula: may 
be considered, not only in the direction of the 
edges, as the range lying in the direction aJ, but 
also in the order of the diagonals, as the ranges, 
one of which is denoted by a, A, t, r,/, &c., an- 
other by tit A Ms/t I’y 9* V, Jt, Uy x, 

w, &c. ; the only difference is, that here the 
molecuiss of the same range merely touch by au 
edge, instead of which those that compose the 
ranges parallel to the edges touch one uti'Aiier by 
one of their faces. We shall limit ourselves to a 
single example of decrements on the aiigie». 

“The seventh figure repre-senis a regular oc- 
taedron, having a cubic nucleus, the solid angles 
of which (as may be seen in the figure) corre- 
spond to the oenties of the faices of the octoedron : 

MM2 
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in this case the lamina! of superposition diminirii 
by one range over the angle of the feces Of the 
cubic nucleus ; it results with regard to the angle 

(fijf* which we have selected for an example, 
that the cube which answers to $ is taken away by 
the first lamina, that in the second there will be 
nn abstraction of two cubes, answering to#, #*; in 
the third, those which correspond to a, fi, z, and 
thus throughout ; so that the edges situated on 
the same side, uimn the different laminae, succeed 
in right lines, such as BB', DO', GG^ &c. 

**Now from the principle that wlierever the de- 
crement docs not operate, the crystal augments 
itself on the contrary, as if the nucleus hud only 
to increase its volume, the laminc of superposi- 
tion extend themselves towards the parts situated 
between their decreasing edges, in such a ihanner 
as to envelope them mutually until the decreasing 
edges of the same lamina come to touch one an- 
other ; there tlieii remains only the effect of the 
decrements, which continue their progress until 
they have arrived at their limit 

“ Each of the eight solid angles of the cube will 
therefore; become the point of departure of three 
decrements, which will have place upon the three 
planes tliat concur in the formation of that angle, 
whence it follows that there are in all twenty-four 
faces produced in Virtue of the decrements. But 
since the decrements obtain by a simple range, it will 
again happen here that the three faces which arise 
Ebont the same solid angle an* on a level, and thus 
the twenty-four feces are reduced to eight; and, 
in consequence of the regular form of tlie nucleus, 
the secondary octalSdroii is itself regular. This 
structure is that of a variety of siilphuret of lead, 
known commonly under the name of galena. 

** In the same case, and in general in all those 
which have a relation to the decrements on the 
angl(-8, the feces of the secondary solid are no 
lunger furrowed by small channels, as when the 
decrements are made on the edges; they are 
tliick-set with a number of salient protuberances, 
formed by the exterior solid angles of the mole- 
cuiw : blit ail these angles being on a level, and 
the molecule being besides imperoeptibie, the 
faces of the riystal appear to form smooth and 
continued planes. 

“ITic eighth figure of Plate 54 represents the as- 
sortment of little cubes that concur to produce 
one of the feces mn (fig. 7), of the octaedron we 
have been speaking of. the cube 9 (fig. 8), is si- 
tuated at the solid angle of the nucleus marked 
with the same letter (fig. 7). The aibes whosb 
faces arc traversed diagonally by the lines fe,#r, rfi 
(fig. B), appertain to the three first laminie of 
superposition which repose on the feces of the 
cube adjacent to the angle #; those which ere 
crossed diagonally by the lines 4/, 1 ^, W, ap- 
pertain to Uic three following laminae. B^ond 
this term the diminishing edges touch one another 
in such manner that each lamina takes the figure 
of a square, of which the side contiguhus to the 
face smn is ijf,or 6z ; dnd all proceed then by 
laminae of this sahie figure, which go on diminish- 
ing on all sides at once, to the summits #, m, a, of 
the Qctafdton, ivhere the laminae are each reduced 
to a single cube. 

** The laws of the decrements are susceptible df 
ocrtaifi modifications, which offer a kind of me- 
dium terms between those we have spoken of; 
but this is not the place to exhibit them, because 
our design has merely been to exponnd the general 
principles ef the theory, and to give an idea of the 


most usual results to which the application of 
these methods mi^ be extended. 

We have confined outvelves also to the consi- 
deration of those forms which depend upon a 
single law of diminution, and which we call simple 
secondary forma But Crystallixation very fre« 
qnently presents forms which we term coinfiound, 
and of which the faces are produced by the con- 
currence of several laws of decrement; when 
some one of these laws does not attain its limit, 
its effect remaining as it were interrnpted, the 
secondary presents faces parallel to those of the 
nucleus, interposed between the little faces which 
are due to the decrements. 

“ What cumbinations are comprised in the nu- 
merous modifications of these laws, which by turns 
separate over diflerent bodjes, and exhibit in the 
same body the assemblage of many forms, acting 
lumetimes in preference upun certain edges or 
certain angles ; at others, on edges and angles at 
once, multiplying equally by the diversity of their, 
measures, and by that of their terms of departure; 
sometimes completely disguising the nucleus ; at 
others, permitting its image tosubsifft,and making 
the constant positions of its faces seiTC as a basis 
for new variations ! And if it be supposed that 
the number of subtractive ranges are themselves 
variable, and that there may obtain decrements by 
80,30,40, or more ranges, the imagination will 
hestagg^t^ at the immnisc quantity of regular 
bodies with which only one substance miglit peo- 
ple the subterranean world ; but the force wliich 
produces thc'siibtractioni appears to hai*e a very 
limited action, and hitheito we have not ditcover- 
cd any laws whose measure exceeds six ranges. 
Keveitbelcss such is the fecundity which is allied, 
with this simplicity, that when limited to ordinary 
decrements by one, two, three, and four ranges 
upon the edges and upon the angles of a rhomboid, 
it may be demonstrated that this species of nn- 
clens is sosc^ptible of producing eight millions, 
three hundred eiglity-eight thousand, six hundred 
and forty (8,388,640!) varieties of difierent forms, 
while the number of those whicli have been hi- 
therto observed extend but little beyond sixty, 
even relative to carbonate of lime, which is deem- 
ed the protcDB of minerals. 

•‘We sliall not enter here into any details re- 
specting the structure of the secondary forms, 
whose paitrcfe is a tetraedron or a triangular 
pri^ ; but we believe we cannot terminate this , 
subject better than by the exposition Of a rr'suli 
which seraos to connect this structure with that of 
the native forms of the parallelopiped. The con- 
nexion we now advert to consists in this, that the 
tctraedral, or the triangular prismatic molecule, 
are always so assorted in the interior of the pri- 
mitive form and of the Kcoiidary crystals, that, 
taking them by little groups of two, four, or six, 
they compose parallelopipeds; so that the ranges 
taken away by the efifeot of the decrements, arp 
nothing else than sums of these paralleiopip^s. 

“ Thus in the regular hexatdral prism, of which 
the hexagon ABCDFG (fig. 7, Plate 53), repre- 
sents the base subdivided Into triangles, which are 
ihe bases of so many moleculse, it is evldebt that 
any two contiguous triangles, such as AO/, 
compose 1 rhombus I and, consequently, that the 
two prisms to which they belong, form, by their 
re-nnif»n, a right prism having rhonibal bases, 
Which is one of the species of parallelopipeds. 

“Let Us suppose a series of laminse piled upon 
the hexagon ABCDFG, and which undeigo upon . 

t, 
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iheir diffmnt edges, for example, substraetiens 
whose measure is suoli that these same edges btv 
come successively in the relative position of the 
sides of the hexagon Umnrh, kuatygtf &c. the effect 
will be the same as that of a decrement by a range 
of little paralleloiupeds. each composed of two 
moleculss. It may be conceived that iii the same 
case ihe rosult of the decrement is a right liexuS- 
drul pyramid, whose base stands upon the hexa- 
gon ABCDFG. 

** Recurring again to the dodecaedron with rlioin* 
bal pUnes (fig. 5), which we have seen is an as- 
semblage of tetraedruiis, whose fares are equal 
and similar isosceles triangles : if we divide the 
twelve rhombi into four assortments, each consti- 
tuted uf three planes, such as those which are re- 
united Co foim any one of the four solid angles o, 
y% we may consider each assortment, that fur 
instance which comprises the three pianos e/r/, 
cuUt •Ifu, as appertaining to a rliomtHiid which 
should have one of its summits situated exteriorly 
in 0 , and of which the other suinniit, engaged in 
the dodeeardron, should be confounded with its 
centre. BuUit is very obvious, that, on this hy- 
pothesis, the twenty-four tetra'edroiis, of which the 
doaocaedron is the assemblage, effect a junction, 
six by SIX, to form the four rhomboids which have 
their exierior summits at the points o,y, s,^. It 
follows as a necessary oonseiiuencc, tliat if we 
suppose the mechanical division pushed to its limit, 
all the tetraedral mulecula: corresponding to that 
limit, grouped in like manner, six by six, will give 
rhomboids. But it is by making the laminx uf 
super}Kisition decrease by one or by several ranges 
of tiiesu rhomboids, that the theory attains to the 
deUM’mi nation of the secondary forms of sub- 
^ stances which, like the graiiate, have the dode- 
eaedron with rhombal planes for the primitive 
tbrm* 

** We have given the name of subtractive parti- 
cles to those parallelopipnds composed of tetrac- 
drous, or of triangular prisms, the ranges of which 
irieasure the quantity of the decrement expe- 
rienced by the lamina; of superposition. The 
calculus need only attend to these parallelopipeds 
to arrive at its object; and the kind of dissection 
afterwards undergone by these little solids, when 
we endeavour to attain the true form of the inte- 
grant particle, is au affair of pure observation, fo- 
reign from ihe theory. The parallelopiped here 
represents the unit of the fractions formed of its 
subdivisiuns. By means of this conformity be- 
tween the results given by the various forms of 
integrant particles, the theory has the advantage 
of being able to generalize iu object, by referring 
to the same clement that multitude of forms which, 
by their diversity, would seem little susceptible of 
concurring in a coinmop point.*’ 

CFESIBIUS, a mathematician of Alexan- 
dria. who flourished 13^ B.C. He invented 

r ^ump, and a clqMydra, or water-clock. He 
not to be confounded with Cteslbius of 
i?Chalcis. a cynic philosopher. 

CUB. r. (of uncertain etymology.) Ihe 
young of a beast; generally of a bear or fox 
{Shahpsafe), 2. The young of a whale 
(fValler), 3. In reproach, a young boy or 
girl (Shakspeare). 

To Cud. v, a. (from the noun.) To bring 
forth (.Dry den). 

CUBA, an island belonging to the Spaniards. 
Jtuated in the Caribbean sea. between 74 and 
' deg. W. Ion. and between 20 and 23 deg. 
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N. lat. It is near 700 miles long from E. te 
W. and generally about 70 miles broad. A 
chain of hills runs through the middle of the 
island, but the land near the coast is. for the 
most part, a level champaign country, well 
waterra with rivulets, and mways flooded in 
the rainy season, when the sun is vertical. 
There are scarcely any of tbc rivers navigable; 
they run a short course from the hills into the 
sea^ There are several good harbours in the 
island. The chief are those of St. lago, towards 
the K. end of the island; Ciunberland hurlxinr 
further £. and the Havaimah, attheN.W. 
part of the island. Such animals as are found 
uiuler tile same parallel of lat. are to be met 
wiih here. The hills are pretty well planted 
with timber. The soil produces maize, cas- 
sava-root. tobacco, sugar, hides, cotton, indigo, 
ginger, aloes, and long- pepper; but neither 
Kuropean wheat, heniu, flax, nor vines, will 
thrive in Cuba. The English landed on the 
S.W. part of the island in 1741, under the 
conduct of admiral Vernon, who did not suc- 
ceed. It was, however, taken by the earl of 
Albi^^rmarle, in 17fl3 , but it is at present in 
the possession of the Spaniards. The galleons, 
which return annually to Old Spain, rendez- 
vous at the llavannah on this island. 

CUriiKA. In botany, a genus of the class 
decaudria, order nionogynia. Calyx turbinate, 
flve-narted, unerpial : enrol five Detailed, nearly 
equal, stamens inserted into the calyx; the 
three up|)er ones shorter ; legume villous, six 
or seven-seeded. Two s|)ecies; both natives 
of Guinea: one with pinnate leaves, alternate 
leaflets; a tree sixi^ feet high, with spiked, 
terminal flowers. The other smaller. 

CUBATION. 5. (suhaiiOf Latin.) The act 
of lying down. 

C/U'BATORY. a. (from cuho, Latin.) lle- 
cumbent. 

CU'BATURE. s. (from cube.) The find- 
ing exactly the solid content of any proposed 
bcxly (Harris). 

CUBE, s, (from xu6o;, a die.) A regular 
fsolid body, consisting of six square and equal 
faces or sides, and the angles all right, and 
therefore ciiual. 

Cube (Duplication of). See Duplica- 
tion. 

Cubes, or Cubic numbers, .are formed 
by nmltiplying any numbers twice by them- 
selves. So the cubes of 

i, 2, 3 , 4, 5 , fl , &c. 
are 1,8, 27, (>4, 125, 21(), &c. 

Peletarius, among various speculations con- 
cerning square and cubic numbers, shews that 
the continual sums of tlie cubic noinbers. 
whose roots are 1, 9. 3. &c, form the series of 
squares whose roots are 1. 3, 6, 10. 15,21. 
Kc. 

Thus. la» 1** 1®, 

1+ 9* 3*. 

1 + 8q.S7* 36- e*. 
l-f8-l-27 + 64slOOa«10®. &c. 

Or. in geneml. 

+ gj» + 33 + 43 3rc. to fP > i+2*i-3+4...«)* 

in, n+1. 
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It is also a pretty property, that any number^ 
and the cube of it, being divided by 6, leave 
the same reiiiainder \ the series of remainders 
being 0, 1, S, 3, 4, 5, continually repeated. 
Or that the differences between the aumibers 
and their cubes, di\ ided by 6, leave always 0 
remaining;; and the quotierhs, with their suc- 
cessive difl'erences, foim the several orders of 
figuratc numbers. 

The third diflerences of the cubes of the 
natural numbers arc all emial to each other, 

beine the constant numocr () A cube 

nutiiber may end m any of the natural nuni- 
hers, 1 , 3, 4, 6, 0, 7, 8, y, or 0* • • • • • ft is 

inipo.sMl)]c to find two cubes whose sum or dif- 
ference is a cube* • • • But, a number composed 
of two cubes being given, it is possible to find 
tno Ollier cubes, the sum of which shall be 
eqUiil to the former two. Thus, Father dc 
Billy, hy following the method of Fermat, 
found that the sum of the two cubc<^8 and I, 
might be divided into two other cubes whose 

OOcjOaabdaOO 1 372y744y 
4«7S67 17171 43.'>?3365f)0 
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than £79*; otherwise the roots are all real, 
namely, whenever / is negative, and 4^^ either 
equal to, or greater than 274^. 

Every cubic equation of the above form, viz. 
wanting the 2d term, has both positive and nega- 
tive roots, and the greatest root is always equal to 
the sum of the two less roots; viz. either one po- 
sitive loot equal to the sum of the two negative 
ones, or el^e one negative root equal to the sum 
of two smaller and positive ones. And tlie sign 
of the greatest, or single root, is positive or ne- 
gative, according as y is positive or negative 
when it stands on the right-hand side of the equa- 
tion, thus xi+px=^qi and the two smaller roots 
have always the contrary sign to 7. 

Having reduced the cubic to its geneial form 
x^+/ixMMq ; its roots may in most cases be found 
by the rule invented by Ferreus and Tartalca, 
and published by Cardan: which is this: Put 
«=Jp. and then is the first root 

3.~ ' 3—.-. 

a ss‘'^A+ v A* + a* ; or if there be'‘ 

put jas + flJ, and 1^='^^— + then 

j + the 1st root, * 

also + IS the zd root, 

2 2 

+ </ i~-i 


'()()()0238.36()(i 1 37 297449 

sibic to find three cubes, which, taken together, 
shall be equal to a fourth : the least whole 
numbers fulfilling these conditions, arc the 
fcubes of 3, 4, and A, w'hich added togetluT 
make U\(}, the cube of O'. 

On the subject of cubes, see Euler’s, Kcrsc> 's, 
and Fermat’s Algebra; also the works of Fa- 
ther de Billy, Ozanam, and the C’ommetitary 
ofBachetde Mcziriac on Diophaniiis. 

Cube root, or Cubic boot, the origin 
of a cubic iiiimher; or a niimher by whoso 
multiplicalion into itself, and again into the 
product, any given iiuinht r is formed. To ex- 
tract the rube root, sec the treatise on Arith- 
metic, ill the first volume. 

CUBEBA5. (from cuVulab, Arab.). Piper 
caiulatuni. Cuhebs. The dried berries of the 
piper ciiheha ; foliis oblique ovatis, sen oblongis 
venosis acutis, spica solitaria peduiiculata 0{)- 
positifolio, fructibus pedicelluiis, of Linneus. 
They arc of an ash- brown colour, gcMicraily 
wrinkled, and resemblins popper, but furnish- 
ed each with a slender stalk. They arc a warm 
spice of a pleasant smell, and mocferaiclv pun- 
gent taste; and may be exhibited in all cases 
where warm spicy medicines are indicated. 

CU lU '.BS. See Cu B E B « . 

CU^BU^ Cu'bical. a . Having the form or 
pro[)ertics of a cube. 

Cubic equations, in algebra, those in 
which the unknown quantity rises to three di- 
mennicnsias or + or x 3 +«.t*+to 

«« ; and they reduce to this form x^+px^q, by 
taking away the second term. Cubic equations 
' have three roots either all real, or else one real 
and two im^ioary. The nature of the roots, as 
to real and imaginary, is known partly from the 
sign of the co-efiicient]fr, and partly from the re- 
lation between p and q: for the equation has 
always two imaginary roots when p is positive ; 
jt has also two imaginary roots when p is nega- 
rive, provided ^3 is less than or 4p3 leis 


It is also pos- and-—- a /“'3 « the 3d root. 


Now, the first of these is always a real root, 
though it is not always the greatest root, as it 
has been commonly mistaken for. This rule 
always exhibits the root in rlie form of an imagi- 
nary quantity when the equation has no imagi- 
nary roots at all ; but in the form of a real qiiaii- * 
tity when the equation has two imaginary roots. 
As to the other two roots, viz. 

* + d j-^d 1 I . 1 . 1 

— ^ — 3, though, m their general 

form, they have an imaginary appearance ; yet, 
by substituting certain particular numbers, they 
come out in a real form in all such cases as they 
ought to be bO. 

But, alter the first root is found by this rule, 
the other two loots may be exhibited in several 
other diiTerent ways; some of which are as fol- 
low. 

Let r denote the ist root, 
and V and w the other two roots: 
then is w= — r, and v‘UT=q ; 

and rhe resolution of these two equations will ^ 
give the other two roofs v and w. 

Or resolve the quadratic equation + rx + r® + 
p=0, and its two roots will be those sought. 

Or the same two roots will be 


either -jr+j ^ r» -.^aiid-jr-i 

ir / 1 12.. ' 

'Ex. 1. If the equation be .i 3 — he re 
Pt= — 15 , y=s 4 , a**— 5 , ^=2; hence ^+<*3= 
0/4-125=^^-121 = 11^-1, + y-ia"! 

=*a+^— I, and </= 3 /a-. 2—^—1 : 
therefore r=£-^ d=4, the ist root ; and 

t+d t’^d • . * t 

Et;-— ' V“"3="“*^o/3» ihc other tWQ 

22 ' I I 

roots, 
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£x, t . Ifj a + i8ys6! here «s=6, and ^5*3; 
then ^ + a3= V^9+ 2 i6as ^215= i5,/=sv/3 + 15 
~?/r8,and </=3/3— 153=^/— 12*= —s/ii : there- 
fore r»f+^=si(/i8—i2/i2=r -331313, the 1st root, 
»/r8-^i2^i/i8 + J/i2 , . . 

and — dz a/— 3 are the two 

2 2 ^ 
other roots. 

Mr. Ivory, now of the Royal Military Collcgpe, 
fireat Marlow , gave a paper on cubic equations, 
in Fart I. of the Kdinburgh Philosophical Trans- 
actions, for 1799. The following is a sketch of 
his method. 

Let 23+ B 2 '+ C-=so, be any proposed cubic 

equation. 

J. Compute M=^ + 2A+B. 

N-/1L-I-2B+3C. 
m =.B\-30M. 

« = 3 N— AM. 

And (4B3 + 27C*) -2AC (9B-A«j + A«(2AC 

And let it be carefully noted under which of 
the two following cases the equation comes. 

Case 1^ When Q is negative. 

Case n. When Q. is positive. 

To these may be added, Case III. When Q -=o. 


H. Compute also 

vsz 


rbf 




V=p3'a’ 


, M^+NA 
and T=« — - - - ■■ 

M + N 

Then if the equation comes under easel: find 
the angle 9 of which the tangent r, the radius 
being unity : 


Take Z tan. Z = tan, f i + lao) and 

3 V 3 

Z =■ tan. ^^+240), and the three roots of the 
equation will be found by substituting these 


. A + Z 

values of z in the formula .r = *- — But if one 

of the values of s be found, the other two may 
be also found j thus, let v be one value of s, then 


the other two arc 


•u + 




and ■ 




If the given equation comes under Case II. 


Compute Z 



and the only root bf the equation will be found 
by substituting this value of z in the formula 2 = 
a + z 


b + z* 

In the third case, viz. when 3 =o, then two of 
the roots of the equation arc equal, and each 

m , , , 2M»i + N(3n— ») 

, and the third root= - v. ‘ r t’TZ 

•n 2N«+M(3w-ii) 

Besides the above there are various other me- 
thods of determining the roots of cubic equations, 
as by infinite scries, by angular sections, and 
tables oi sines, by the methods of approach, by 
trial and erroiir, &c. for which consult Dr. llut- 
jton*8 Tracts, Landen's Mcnioirsj Euler’s, Emer- 


sons, Maclaurin’s, and Maseres’s Algebra, Mau- 
duitt’s Trigonometry, &c. Sec also Irrboucimi.e 
CASE, and Continued surds. 

Cubic FOOT, or YARD, itc. of any thing, 
is so much of it as is contained in a cube 
whose side is a foot, or a yard, &c. Tes]x^ctively. 

Cubic hyperbola, is a figure exprssed 
by the equatiuii .riy^ = 1 /, having two asymp- 
totes, and consisting of two hyperbolas, lying 
in the adjoining angles of the asMiiptotcs, and 
not in the opposite angles, like tfic Apollonian 
hyperbola; being otherwise called by Newton, 
iii his Enumcratio Lincanini Tertii Ordinis, 
an byperboiisniiis of a p«iral)ola ; ami is the 
Oath species of those lines according to him. 

Cubic parabola, a curve of the second 
order, having two infinite legs, tending con- 
trary ways. If the absciss .r touch the curve 
in a certain point r, the relation between the 
absciss and ordinate is expressed by the equ.i- 
tion y = a.rP -|- cv + d : or, in the sim- 

plest ca'ic, theennniion is y=a.r3. 

CU'BICALNESS..v. (from The 

slate or quality of being cubical. 

CU'BU'ULAttY. «. (cuLiculutn, Lat.) Fit- 
ted for the posture of lying {lirown). 

CU'BIFOUiM, a. (from ut/cand form,) Of 
the shniie of a cube. 

CU IsIT, among the .ancients, a long nir.!- 
siirc erpial to the length of a man's arm, from 
the elbow to the tip of the fingers. Dr. Arhiitli- 
iiot makes the English cubit equal to eiglneim 
inches; the Roman cubit cnpial to I tool, 
a*40f) inches; and the cubit of the Scripture 
equal to 1 foot, f)'888 inches. 

Cubit, {culitusy from cvho, to lie dow'ii ; 
because the aiuiciils used to lie down on that 
part at their iiiealK.) In anatomy, the furc- 
urin, or that part belwee 11 the bend of the arm, 
including the elbow and wrist. 

C'UBlTTliUS, ill anatomy, tlie name of tw'o 
muscles, the one callcfl ciibilaMis c.Ytcriius, 
being the first of the extensor niuscJes of the 
fingi-rs, arises from the external exiuheraiiccof 
the humerus, and passing its lendon under the 
ligameutmnanniiljrc, is inserted into the fourth 
bone of the metacarpus that sustains the little 
finger; the other is the cuhitauis internns, 
which ariNctli from liie internal e.xtulierancc of 
tiic humerus, and upper part of the ulna, upon 
which it rmrs all along, till it passes under the 
llgainentiiiii annulare, and is inserted, by .t 
strong and short tendon, into the fourth of the 
first order of the carpus. 

CU'BITAli. a, {cul'itaHsj Lat.) Coiitaim'ng 
only the length of a cubit {Brown), 

('ubital artery. iarJrria cuhitalis, vel 
ulnuris.) A branch of the brachial that pro- 
ceeds ill the fore-arm, and gives ofl'the recur- 
rent and interosseals, and forms the palmary 
arch, from which arise branches going to the 
fingers, called digitals. 

• Cubital nerve, {nervus culitulis, vel 
ulnaris.) Ulnar nerve. It arises from the 
bracliial nlexus, and proceeds along the ulna. 

CUBO-CUBO-CUBUS. or Cubus-cubi, 
the Arabian name for the ninth power. 

Cuuo-cuBUs, a name for the sixth power. 
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CUBOIDES OS. (cvbcides, nffutinf ; from 
%v&(, a cube or riie> and likeness). A 
tarsal iKine of the foot, so called from its re- 
semblance. 

CUCK FIELD, a town in Sussex, with a 
market on Fridays. Lat 61. 8 N. i/>n. 0. 
g w. 

CUCKING-STOOL, an engine invented 
for punishing scolds and unuuiel women, by 
ducking them in water; called in ancient times 
a tumbrel, and sometimes a trebucket. Some 
think it a corruption from ducking-stool; others 
from choking-st(M}I, quia hoc modo detnersa 
aqttis Jere sujfocaniur, 

CyL^'KOLD. 5. (coru, French.) One that 
is married to an ndultress ; one whose wife is 
false to his bed iShakstpeare)^ 

TflCu'cKOLD.. t>. a. 1. To rob a man of 
his wife's fidelity {Shakspeare). 2. To wrong 
a husband bv unchastity {Dry den). 

CU'CKOLDY. a. (from cuckold.) Having 
the qualities of a cuckold; poor; mean 
(Skiikspeare), 

CL’CKOLDMAKER- r.* ^ (cuckold and 
make.) One that makes a practice *of corrupt- 
ing wives (Dry den). 

CU'C.KOLuOM, i. (from cucA:o/d.) l.The 
act of adultery (Dry den). S. The state of a 
cuckold (ArVuthnot). 

CU'CKOO. $. (eweew^ Welch.) CucKOw. 
Jn ornithology, Cucu lis. 

CUCKOVV FLOWER. SccCardamise, 

CucKOW PINT. 8cc Arum. 

CUCUBALUS. Berry-bearing chickweed. 
A genus of the class decandria, order trigynia. 
Calyx one-leaved, inflated; petals five with 
claws; berry sui)erior, one celled, many seeded. 
One s|)ecies only; a native of our own hedges. 
There are various other plants classed by some 
botanists under this genus, but erroneously ; 
thee, baccifer being the only sp cies which at 
present is known to corres|)oiid essentially with 
Its characters. 

CUCUJUS. Jn zoologj', a genus of the 
class inscctsp, order colcoptera. Antennas fili- 
form; feelers four, equal, the last joint trun- 
cate, and thicker; lip short, bifid, the divisions 
linear and distant : body depressed. Thirteen 
species; found chiefly ip Germany, though 
occasi«uialiy in other parts of Euro|)e, and one 
or two s))ecics in Africa and South America. 
C. testaccus is usually traced on the birch tree 
under its bark ; the thorax is nearly square, 
unarmed, body testaceous, thighs compressed. 

CUCULLANUS. In zoology, a genus of 
the class vermes, order intestina. Body sharp, 
pointed hehimi, and obtuse before; ' mouth 
orbicular, with a striate hood: most of these 
arc viviparqus, and generally iniesrinal. Eight 
species; three mnmmallary.of which two^ viz. 
c. tnipas and c. ochreatus, are found in the body 
or intestines of the mole ; and one, c. niuris, in 
the intestines of the mouse; one avian, found ' 
in the intestinesof the buzzard; one amphibia], 
inhabiting the intestines of the hog; and three 
piscatory. C, laciistris, found in the intestines 
and liver of the eel, perch, ruffe, salmon, trout, 
and some other fishes ; c. ascaiotdcs, found iu 
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the stomach of the silurius glanus, gregarious, 
almut an inch long, greyish white, and resem- 
bling the maggots of a fly ; and c. murinus, 
yellowish ash, obtuse on the fore-part, found 
in one variety with cirri, and in another with- 
out, in the intestines of the cod-fish; and 
produced oviparously. 

CUCULLARIA. In botany, a genus of 
the class monandria, order monogynia. Calyx 
four-|)arted ; coral four-petalled, unequal, 
spurred; filaments pital-like; anthers with 
distinct cells. One species only ; a tall tree of 
Guiana, with pale yellow flowers. 

CUCULLARIS MUSCLE, (cucullarie 
muiculus ; from cueullus, a hood : so named, 
because it is sha;}ed like a hood). See Tra- 
pezius. 

CU'CULLATE. Cu'cullated. a. (cu- 
cullalus, hooded, Latin.) 1. Hooded; covered, 
as with a hood or cowl. 2. Having the resem- 
blance or shape of a hood (^Brown) ' 

CUCULUS. Cuckow. lii zoology, a genus 
of the class aves, order picac. Bill smooth, a 
little curved; nostrils surrounded by a small 
rim; tongue arrowed, short, pointed; feet 
scansorial. Fifty-five species; scattered over 
the globe. See Nat. Hist. PI. LIV. 

The following are most worthy of notice ; 

1. C. canorus; common cuckow. C'ine- 
reous ; beneath whitish ; tiansversely streaked 
with brown: tail rounded, blackish, dotted 
with white: edges of the eye-lids, opcniitg of the 
mouth, and palate saffron ; when young the 
whole body brownish, the feathers edged with 
white. Two other varieties, one with the 
body varied with reddish; the other grey- 
waved, with a few w’hitc dots ; hill, orbits and 
legs suphur. Inhabits Eun>|>e, Asia and A frica : 
fourteen inelies lon^ ; feeds on iiiMCis and the 
larvasof moths; migrates; is heard about the 
middle of April, and ceases to sing at the end of 
July: is incapable of hatching its own eggs, 
and deposits them in the nest of some other 
bird, geiieraily the hedge- b|)arrow ; leaving the 
care of its young to foMer parents The eggs 
are r«ldish-w bile, thickly siX)ticd with black- 
ish-brown 'riic reason why the cuckow does 
ii'M build herself a nest and perforin the office 
of incubation has not hitherto been assigned : 
many conjeeiures have been offered, but no- 
thing that is satisfactory. The cuckow song 
which is bo fumiliar to us from the woods, aiiq 
which has almost universally given the same 
name to the bird, is the note of the male alone. 
The song of the female is very diflerent and 
much less known; it has some resemblance tq 
the cry of the dnbchick. In some genera of 
birds we find more females than males; in the 
cuckqw we find fewer. Mr. Pennant endea- 
vours to occpiint for this circumstance from a 
belief that the male birds arc more liable to be 
shot than >the female, being more readily be- 
trayed to the pnner by his note. But this can 
scarcely be admitted as the real cause, for everv 
female seems generally and instinctively attenef- 
ed by two or three males from the earliest 
period of their arrival in every country, which 
stioukl seem tp show that there is a greater 
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]^pxi1ation of males than females from 

2. C. indicator. Honey-guide cuckow. 
Rusty-grey, beneath white, eye-lids naked, 
black; shoulders with a yellow spot; tml 
wed[pd, rusty. Bill brown at the base and 
surrounded with bristles, yellow at the tip; 
feathers of the thighs white, with a longitu- 
dinal black streak ; qiiill-feathen above brown, 
beneath grey-brown; first tail feathers very 
narrow, rusty: the next sooty, the inner edge 
whitish, the rest brown at the tip on the inner 
web. Inhabits the interior parts of Africa: 
six inches long ; is fond of honey, and, not 
being able to procure it from the hollows of 
trees, is said by its note which resembles a call 
of chern, ehern, to conduct the inhabitants of 
the country, and especially the professed honey- 
hunters, as well as a wild quadruped, which is 
probably a species of badger, to tne wild-hives 
and point them out, by which either by acci- 
dent or design it becomes rewarded for its 
trouble by obtaining some quantity of the spoil. 
It is hence highly esteemed by the Hottentots, 
who deem it criminal to injure or destroy the 
bird. 

3. C. honoratus. Sacred-cuckow. Tail 
wedged ; body blackish, spotted with white ; 
beneath barred with spotted and cinereous. 
Inhabits Malabar; eleven and a half inches 
long; feeds on reptiles that arc injurious to 
vegetation, and on this account preserved with 
great care and venerated by the natives. 

4. C. vctula. l^ng-billed, rain cuckow. 
Tail wedged ; body brownish; beneath tes- 
taceous; eye-lids rra: bill long, upper man- 
dible biacK, lower whitish; crown brown; 
eye-brows with scarlet dots ; chin and throat 
whitish; two middle-tail feathers olive ash, 
the rest black, tipt with white; legs blucish- 
black. Inhabits woods and shrubs in Jamaica: 
is easily tamed and sing^ before rain ; flies short, 
and feeds on insects, worms, seeds, small ser- 
pents, frogs, lizards, and small birds ; fifteen 
inches long. 

CvUCUMBER. In botany. SceCucuMis. 

Cucumber (Ass’s). Sec Momordica. 

Cucumber (Egyptian). See Momor- 

dica. 

Cucumber (Serpent). Sec Tricho- 

SANTHES. 

Cucumber (Single-seeded.) See Sicyos. 

Cucumber (Small creeping.) SccMelo- 

THKIA. 

Cucumber (Spirting). See Momor- 

dica. 

.Cucumber (Wild). See Momordica. 

CUGUMIS. Cucumber. A genus of the 

class monoecia, order triandria. Male ; calyx 
five-leaved; corol five-parted ; filaments three; 
jsnthers cohering. Fem.; calyx fire-toothed; 
corol five parted; pistil three-cleft; some., suc- 
culent; seeds ovate, acute, coiiroress^. Thir- 
teen species ; chiefly natives of likdia and the 
Le\'aiit. Of these the following are the prin- 
cipal. ^ - . 

J. C. colocynthis ; with leaves in many di- 
visions ; fruit globular, smooth ; stems rough. 
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a native of Barbary, and termed vernacularly 
coloquintido, bitter-gourd, or bitter-apple. The 
flowers are white, and succeeded by a fruit of 
the size of a lar;^ Rpple, of a yellow hue when 
ripe. The pulp is urod chiefly ; and forma an 
article of the materia medica; for the medi- 
cinal virtues of which, see Colocyitthis. 

2. C. chate. Hatry-cucuinber ; a native of 
Egypt ami the Levant. Angles of the leaves 
entire, rounded ; fruit spindle shaped, tapering 
to each end, rough witii hairs. It has some- 
thing of the make and taste of the melon, but 
neither so cool, nor so fragrant ; yet it is esteem- 
ed a considerable luxury. 

3. C. melo. Mekm. A native of Persia ; 
angles of the leaves rounded; fruit swelling 
with carbuncles or other protuberances. The 
chief varieties of the melon are : 

A. Canteloupe. 

Roman. 

y. Portugal. 

In general these are raised too early among 
ourselves, and consequently acquire an insipid 
and inconcoctcrl maturity from having bm 
too little exposed to the full strength of the 
summer sun. 

4. C. sativus. Common-cucumber; angles 
of the leaves straight; fruit oblong, and rough. 
The chief varieties are : 

A. Common green, rough, prickly cucumber. 

C. Short, green, prickly cucumber. 

y. I/>ng, green, prickly cucumber. 

i. Early, green, cluster cucum^r. 

I. Long, smooth, green, Turkey cucumber. 

Ijong, smooth, white, Turkey cucumber. 

fi. I^ng, smooth, green, Roman cucumber. 

0. Long, white, prickly Dutch cucumber. 

The cultivation of all these is not essentially 
diflercnl. The first variety is more generally 
resorted to than any of the others ; and it m 
raised at three diflerent seasons of the year; 
first in hot-bfds under frames for early iruit ; 
next under glass bells, or hand glasses for a 
middle crop; and lastly in the common 
ground and atmosphere for pickling. 

The hot- bed should be made in the beginning 
of January of fresh horse-dung; which oecom- 
ing hot in four or five days, should be covered 
with go(^ fine earth about two inches thick, 
over which the frame or hand-glass should be 
placed ; the seeds being sown about two clays 
after, or as soon as the earth has become warm. 
The seeds should be covered with a quarter of 
ail inch of fresh earth, and the glass set over 
them as before. The glass must be covered 
with a mat at nights, and iii four days the 
young plants will ap;>ear; when these are seen, 
the rest of the duns must be mode up into a 
bed for one or more lights. This must be three 
feet thick, and beat close together, and covered 
three inches deep with fine fresh earth ; the 
frame must then be put on, and covered at 
night, or in bad weatner, with mats. When 
the earth is liot enough, the plants from under 
the bell must be transplanted into it, and set at 
two inches distance. The glasses must be novr 
and then a little raised to give air to the plants, 
and .turned often, to pmeiit the wet from the' 
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^ ttciim bf the dung from dropping down u|K>n 
them. The plauu imijit be watered at limes 
with water, set on dung till aa warm as the air 
in the rraine; and as the young plants grow up, 
their stalks should Ire earthed up, which will 
give them great additional strength. If the 
bed be not hot enough, some fresh litter 
should be laid round its sides ; and if too hot, 
some holes should be bored into several ^rts 
of it with a stake, which will let out the heat, 
and when the bed is thus brought to a profrer 
coolness, the holes arc to be stopped up again 
with fresh dung. When these plants begin to 
shoot their third, or rough leaf, anotlier bed 
must be prepared for them like the first, and 
when it is properly warm through the earth, the 
plants fiF the other bed must be taken up, and 
planted in this, in which there must be a hole 
in the middle of each light, of about u foot 
deep, and nine inches over, filled with light 
and fine fresh earth, laid hollow, in form of a 
bason: in each of these holes there must be set 
four plants ; these must he, for two nr three 
days, shaded from the sun, that they may take 
Ann root, after which they must have all the 
sun they can, and now and then a little fresh 
air, as the weather will permit. When the 
plants are four or five inches high, their stalks 
should he gently pegged down Uiward the earth, 
in as different directions as may be from one 
another, and the braiiehes afterwards produced, 
should be treated in the same manner. In a 
month after this, the flowers will appear, and 
soon after the rudiments of the fruit. The 
glasses must now be carefully covered at nights, 
and in the daytime the plants should nave 
gentle waterings. These, will produce fruit till 
about inidsuinmer, at which time those of the 
second crop will come in to supply their place: 
these are to be raised in the same maniiep as 
the early crop, only they do not require quite 
so much care and trouble. This second crop 
should be sowed in the end of March, or be- 
ginning of A]>ril. 

The season for sowing the cueuniliers for the 
last crop, and for pickling, is toward the latter 
end of May, when the weather is settled : these 
are sown in holes dug to a little depth, and fill- 
ed up with fine earth, in form of a bason, eight 
or nine seeds in each hole. These will come 
up in five or six days, and, till they are about a 
week old, arc in great danger from the spar- 
rows j after this they require only watering 
now and then, and keeping clear from weeds. 
There should lie only five plants left at first in 
each hole, and when they are grown a little 
farther up, the worst of these is to be pulled up, 
that there may finally remain only four. The 
plants of this crop will begin to produce fruit 
in July. 

The proper mana^inent and culture of 
melons is as follows : The seeds should be pro- 
cured from good melons produced in sonic dis- 
tant garden ; for if sowed on the place where 
it was raisetl and ripened, it is very apt to de- 
mnerate. This seen should be kept three years 
nefore it is sowed, and it should he sowed at 
two seasons. The first for the early crop, to 
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be raised under frames, should be so^n In Ja* 
nuary, or the beginning of February : the se- 
cond, to be raised under bell or hand-glasses, is 
to be sown in March, and this is the sowing 
which produces the general crop of melons, 
which ripen in July and August. Afniuta 
week before the time of sowing the se^d, some 
dung should be prepared in a heap with the 
litter, or some coal-ashes, and the same me- 
thods used as in the early cucum tiers for the. 
first crop i but for the second, which is of more 
general use, the sowing may lie on the upper 
sides of the hot-beds that were for the early 
melons or cucumbc'rs, or on a fresh moderate 
hot-bed. When tlie young plants are come 
up, they must be removed to another hot-bed, 
and covered wiih hand-glasses, and watered 
and shaded till they have taken root; and after 
this they inu^t ha\e as much air and sun as the 
season will permit, and their stalks should be 
earthed up as they grow, which will vastlv 
strengthen them. In the beginning of April 
the plants will begin to shew their rough leaves, 
and a parcel of dung is then to be prepared with 
the litU r and coal-ashes. The common quan- 
tity is a load to fu^e holes ; u trench must then 
be dug, which should be ten inches deep, if the 
soil be dry, hut only three if it be wet. I'he 
dung must be evenly laid in this, and heaped 
up to three feet high. Tlien the places iiUend- 
ru for the holes must be marked out, at each of 
which must be laid a basket full of light rich 
earth, thrusting a stick of iw^o feet long into 
the middle. ^Vxt cover the dung all over 
with the earth which was dug up out of the 
trench, laying it smooth, and about three 
inches thick; then the glasses arc to he placed 
close <lo\vji over the place where each of the 
sticks is, and in two days the earth will be 
warm enough to receive the , seedling plants. 
The sticks arc now to be taken out, and the 
earth formed in the places into a hollow like a 
bason, that it may retain the water which is 
given to the plants. The plants arc then to l>e 
taken up, and two strong and thri\ ing ones put 
into each of these holes, which must be water- 
ed and shaded till they have taken root. I'he 
plants having taken root, and thrust out a 
fourth leaf, the top of each of them should be 
idled in order to force out shoots from the 
oltoni, and as the weather becomes warmer, 
the glasses must be raised with stones on the 
south side, to give them air; and about twice 
a w^eek they should have a little water. About 
the middle of May the stalks of the plants will 
begin to press upon the glasses on every side, 
and the glasses are then to be raised np on 
bricks, to give them room to run out ; and they 
should be pegged down with forked sticks, and 
turned into a proper direction for their running, 
so that they may be out of the way of tangling 
one with another: they should now, if the 
weather be severe, be .sheltered with mats in 
the night, and watered gently at times. When 
the stalks of the plants are crown to the edges 
of the bed, the earth must^ raised with old 
dung buried under it, till it be upon a level with 
the Wls, for two feet wide on each side. The 
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blanches are here to be trained in a proper 
course, and the glasses are to be left over the 
roots of the plants ; and after this, what water 
is given them is to be sprinkled all over the 
plants. When the fruit begins to appear, the 
waterings innst be very gentle on the plants ; 
but it will be proper to soak the earth well 
with large quantities of water about the beds, 
which will spread a moisture even to the roots 
of the plants; from this lime the plants should 
be gently watered twice a week, and that al- 
ways in the evening. When the melons arc 
grown of the size of a tennis ball, a piece of tile 
should be laid under each to keep them from 
the ground. As they afterwards approach to 
ripeness, they should be turned several times, 
that they may ripen equally on every side; and 
if the weather he not very favourable, they 
should be covered with glasses. 1 f the melon 
is designed to be ealen as soon as cut, it should 
be sudered to remain on the plant till it changes 
pretty yellow, and the stalk begins to separate 
frofti the fruit; but if it is to he kept two or 
three days after cutting, it must always be cut 
])roportionably earlier. It is a practice with 
many to take oiT the leaves about the fruit, that 
it may have more sun ; but this is wrong, and 
the fruit is always the worse Ubted for it, and 
the skin is hard and tough. 

CUrUHBlT, in chemistry, an oblong glass 
vessel with a very wide mouth (nearly of the 
form of a long whence its name), used 

for various purposes in experiments belonging 
to this science, and constituting the body of the 
common glass alembic. See Chemistry, 
Rll. 

CUCUUHITA. Gourd. In lK)taiiy,A genus 
of the class uinuoecia, order triandria. Male; 
calyx five-toothed; enrol five-cleft; filaments 
three; anthers cohering. Fem.; calyx five- 
toothed ; coral five-cleft ; some from three to 
six celled ; seeds with a tumid margin. Seven 
species; America, India, south of Eurojic. 

1. C. lagenaria. Boitlt-goiird, with a woody 
fruit, and tendrils trailing along the ground 
fifteen or sixteen feet in length. An American 
])lant. 

2 C. hispida; a native of Japn: flowers 
set with ferruginous hairs. 

3 C ovifera; a native of Astracaii, with 
obovute fruit marked with teii'W'hite longitu- 
dinal lines. 

4. C. pepo. PornpiorifOr pumkin. A plant 
bearing much resemblance to the boltlc-gnurd, 
but considerably stronger, with thick trailing 
stalks, branching into numerous runners, ex- 
tending from ten to forty or fifty feet each way, 
with a round instead of a long fruit, and some- 
times as large as half a bushel measure. It is 
the most hamy of all the species ; and if pro- 
j^Hy cultivated may be made to cover by a 
single plant twelve or fifteen roods of ground. 

• C. verrucosa. Warty-griurd. An Ame- 
rican-plaiit, bearing a fruit with a rind almost 
woody. 

6. C. melopcpo ; upright Squash: rising with 
»ii (erect strong stalk several feet high, and 
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bushy upwards ; the fruit of moderate size, 
depressed and knotty. East Ipdies. 

7. C. citnillus. Water-melon. A native 
of the south of Europe, with a fruit from a loot 
to a foot and a half in diameter, esCeeined for 
its coolness in hot climates, but insipid in our 
own country. 

CUCUKBITACETE. In botany, {.cucur- 
hiia, a ^ourd.) The forty-fifth order in Lin- 
iieu&*s Iragments of a natural method; and 
the thirty-fourth of his natural orders. 
CUCUUBITULA. SccCopping-class. 

CUD, that substance contained in the first 
stomach of a ruminating animal, which is dis- 
gorged, chewed again at leisure, and ^ssed into 
the second stomach to be digested. Vague ac- 
counts have been given by ignorant farriers of 
a disease wliich they call lost cud, by which is 
merely meant a suspension of the process of ru- 
mination, when the animal is jioor and out of 
health. An account of their prescriptions for 
restoring the lost cud in cows, oxen, sheep, 
&c. would l)e not merely useless, hut disgusting* 

CUDWEED, in botany. SceGnAPHA- 

LIUM 

Cudweed (Bastard). SecMiCROPUS. 

CUDDA1/)11E, a town of Hindustan, on 
the coast of Coromandel, lieionging to the 
English, very near the place where Fort St. 
David once stood. I^at. 11. 41 N^. l^n. 79 
45 E. 

CU'DDEN. Cu'ddy. s. A clown; a 
stupid rustick ; a low dolt {Dnjdcn). 

ib CU'DDLE. u. w. To lie close; to squat 

(Prior). 

CUDGEL, s. (^wr/xe, Dutch.) 1. A stick 
to strike with (AorAr). 2. To ertm llue 
Cur>GELs, is to forbear the contest {UEstr,) 

To Cu'DCiKL. v,a. (from the iioiin.) To 
bcRl with a stick {South), 

CuDGKL-PKOOP. a. Able to resist a stick. 

CUDLK. s. A small sea fish (Carets). 

CUDWORTH (Ralph), a learned divine. 
He was born at Allcr in Somersetshire, in 
1617, and educated at Emanuel college, Cam- 
bridge. About lt)41 he obtained the rectory ol 
North Cadbury, in the county of Somerset; 
and in 1()42 appeared his Discourse on the 
Lord’s Suj>pc r. Two years afterwards he was 
appointed master of Clarc-hall, Cambridge, tc 
which was added the Hebrew professorship 
In he took the degree of D.D. and in 
l()54 he was made master of Christ’s colleger 
Cambridge. On the restoration of Charles il, 
he was presented to the vicarage of Ash well in 
Hertforashirc; and in 1()78 he obtained a pre- 
bend in the cathedral of Glouecster. I’hc same 
year came out his famous book entitled. The 
true Intellectual System of the Universe, in 
which he has completely overthrown atheism. 
He dicfl at Cambridge in l0‘88. In 17'H bishop 
Chandler published Dr. Cud worth’s treatise 
concerning Eternal and Immutable Morality ; 
and in 1743 appeared a complete edition oj 
his Intellectual System, with some ^ditiona' 
pieces, edited' by Dr. Birch. (fVaikins). 

CUE. J. {queue, a tail, French.) l.Thctai 
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m «nd of any thing. The last word of a 
speech iSkaKspeare), 3. A hint; an iniima- 
tion; a bhort oirecuon {Smifi), 4. The part 
that any mao is to play in his turn {Rymer), 
5. Humour ; temper ot mind : a low word. 

CU£NCA» a jurisdiction of South Aincrica« 
in the country of Terra Firms, and audience of 
Quito, containing fourteen parishes, and a 
town of the same name. 

Cu EvgA, a town of South A merica, inTerra 
Firma, and capital of a jurisdiction to which it 
gives name, in the audience of Quito, conuin- 
ina between 84 and 30,000 inhabitants : 160 
mifeB S, Quito. 

CueN 9 A, a town of Spain, in New Castile, 
anciently called Conca, the see of a bishop, suf- 
fragan of Toledo, situated between two lofty 
mountains and iwo small streams, which form 
the Xucar: it was taken by the earl of Peter- 
borough in I 70 (ii but soon after retaken by the 
duke of Berwick: seventy-five miles K. Madrid, 
and 100 W.N.W. Valencia. Lon. 14. 36 E. 
Lat4U. 10 N. 

ClIE'R* O. s. (Spanish.) To be in ctierpa 
is to be without the. upper coat, so as to disco- 
ver the 8ha|x: of the cuerpo or body (Hudib.). 

CUFF. r. {zaffa, a battle, Italian.) A blow 
with the fist; a box ; a stroke {HMupeare), 

To Cuff. v. n. (from the noun.) To fight; 
to scuffle {Dry den), 

7b Cuff, v, a. 1. To strike with the fist 
(SfiaJespeare), 8. To strike with talons (Otw,). 

Cuff. s. Fr.) Part of the sleeve 

{Arhuthnol), 

CUIRASSE, apiece of defensive armour, 
made of plate, serving to cover the body, from 
die neck to the girdle, both before and bhind. 

CUlRASSlFilS, cavalry armed with cuiras- 
ses, us most of the Germans are. The French 
have a rep[inient of cuirassiers; but we have 
had none in the English army since the Revo- 
lution. 

CUISH. 1 . {cutest f French.) The armour 
that covers the thighs {Dry den), 

CUL DE FOUR, in architecture, a sort of 
low, oven dike vault. 

CULDEES, or Kuloees, in church his- 
to^, a designation given to the first monks or 

f riests in Sratland, whence the term passed into 
reland. 

CU LEM BERG, a town of Dutch Guelder- 
land, on the river Leek. Lat. 61. 58 N. Lon. 
6. 18 K. 

CULEUS, in antiquity, the name of the 
emtest of ail the liquid measures among the 
Bomans. The eiileus at the vineyard contained 
about 140 gallons, 3^ pints, of our wine mea- 
sure. 

CuLBUS is also used by some Roman au- 
thors for a leather sack. 

CULEX. Gnat. In aoblogy, a genus of 
the class inseetie, order diptera. Mouth with 
a single-valved, exserted, flexile sheath inclos- 
ing five bristles; feelers two of three articula- 
tions; antennas approxiinate; filifiirm. These 
insects live by aucKing out the blood and juices 
«f the laig^r animals ; and, in turn, an eagerly 
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aoluht after by poultry and sparrows; the larva 
r^idm in stagnant waters; and has a small <w- 
Undrical, respiratoiy tube near the uil; the 
head is armed with nooks to seize on the aqua- 
tic insects upon which it feeds; the pupa is 
incurved and ovate with respirating tubes near 
the head. ' Fourteen species, scattered over the 
globe. The following are the most remark- 
able ; 

1. C. pipiens. Cinereous, witheij^t brown 
ring^ on the abdomen ; antennas of the male 
pectinate or feathered. Inhabits Europe, and 
IS every where known by its shrill, mizzing 
noise and severe puncture. It is said sometimes 
to shine by night. In the savannas of warmer 
climates a mucli larger species is found, known 
by the name of the musqueto fly, which in- 
flicts so severe a wound that the inhabitants 
are obliged to sleep under thin gauze nets to 
protect themselves from its attack. 

8. C. haeinorrhoidalis. Brown; abdomen 
edged with rufous fringe at the tip ; head brown 
with a shining blue crown ; tiiorax eleVaterl 
with a blue fore margin and dot before the 
wings; legs blue, thighs testaceous beneath; 
wings white with a brown rib. Inhabits Cay- 
enne ; the largest of its family. 

3. C. pulicaris. Brown; wings white with 
three dusky spoto. Smaller than the common 
gnat: inhabits Europe. 

4. C. reptans. Black with hyaline wings: 
legs black with a white ring. Inhabits Europe, 
and is particularly troublesome in marshy uis- 
tricts during the evening, by its creeping mo- 
tion on the skin of the face or body. See Nat 
Hist. PI. LV. 

CULl ACAN, a town of Mexico, capital of 
a province of the same name. Lat. 84. 0 N. 
Lon. 108. 6 W. 

CU^LINARY. 0 . (cti/fna, Latin.) Relating 
to the kitchen (A^eietoa). 

To CULL. V. a, {eueillir, Fr.) To select 
from others; to pick out of many {Pope), 

CULLEN (William), an eminent chemist 
and physician. He was born in the county of 
Lanark in ikotland, and served his apprentice- 
ship to a surgeon at Glasgow. When he was 
out of his time he went abroad as surgeon in a 
merchant-ship; but on his return to his own 
country he established himself in business, and 
had Dr. William Hunter for a partner. In 
1740 he took his degree of M.D. and in 174(ii 
he was chosen lecturer iu chemistry at the uni- 
versity of Glasgow. In 1751 he was ap|)ointod 
king’s professor of medicine in the same uni- 
versity. In 1766 he was elected professor of 
chemistry at Edinburgh, on which he resigned 
his places afe .Glasgow. On the death of Dr. 
Alston, piofisssor of medicine, in 1763, Dr. 
Cullen was chosen to be his successor. His 
lectures became very popular, and have been 
since printed. When the infirmities of old an 
came on he resigned his situation to Dr. Black ; 
but he afterwaras gave lectures on the practice 
of physic, which he continued till nearly the 
time of his death, which happened in 17^- 
Cullen was not less celebrated a« a teiickeraf 
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diemiitiv than of medicine. Hia lectures 
were deltvefed viva voce, merely with the as- 
sistance of a few short notes to pre\'ent his 
varying the general order. He considered the 
business of a preceptor to be that of putting his 
puoils into a proper train of study, so as to en- 
able them to prosecute those studies at a future 
period, and to carry them on much farther than 
the short time allowed for academical prelec- 
tions would admit. He did not, therefore, so 
much strive to make those who attended his 
lectiir^ deeply versed in the particular details 
of objects, as to give them a general view of 
the whole subject ^ to shew what had been al- 
ready attained resj^ecting it; to point out 
what remained yet to be cliscovered ; and to put 
them into a tram of study that should enable 
them, at a future period, to remove those difti- 
culties that had hitherto obstructed our progress; 
and thus to advance of themselves to farther 
and farther degrees of perfection. If these were 
his views, nothing could be more happily adapt- 
ed to them than the mode he invariably pur- 
sued. He first drew, with the striking touches 
of a master, a rapid and general outline of the 
subject, by which the wnole figure was seen 
at once to start boldly from the canvas, distinct 
in all its prtfi, and iinmiiced with any other 
object. He then began anew to retrace the 
icture, to touch up the lesser parts, aud to 
nish the whole in as perfect a manner as the 
state of our knowledge at the time would per- 
mit. Where inatenals were wanting, the 
picture there continued to remain imperfect, 
llie wants were thus rendered obvious ; and 
the means of supplying these were point^ out 
with the most carefm discrimination. The 
student, whenever he looked back to the sub- 
ject, perceived the defects ; and his hopes being 
awakened, he felt an irresistible impulse to ex- 
lore that hitherto untrodden path which had 
een jxiinteri out to him, and fill up the chasm 
which still remained. Thus were the active 
faculties of the mind most powerfully excited ; 
and instead of labouring himself to supply de- 
ficiencies that far exceed^ the power ot any one 
man to accomplish, he set thousands at work 
to fulfil the task, and put them into a train of 
going on with it, when be himself should be 
gone to that country **from whose dread 
bourne no traveller returns." For his noso- 
logical system, see Medicine. 

It was to these talents, and to this mode of 
applying them, that Dr. Cullen owed his ce- 
lebrity as a professor ; and it was in this man- 
ner that he nas perhaps done more towards the 
advancement of science than any other man of 
his time, though many individuals mig^t per- 
haps be found who were more deeply versed in 
the particular departments ht taught than he 
himself was. Chemistry, which was before 
his time a most disgusting pursuit, was by him 
rendered a study so pleasing, so easy, and so 
attractive, that it is now prosecuted by numbers 
as an agreeable recreation, who hut for the 
lights that were thrown upon it by Cullen and 
his pupils, Would never nave thought of en- 
gaging in it at all 5 though perhaps they never 
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heard of CulWs name, nor hare at this time 
the most disunt idea dial they owe any oblimi- 
tions to him ; and the same may be said of the 
other branches of science which he taught. 

Cullen, a royal borough on the coast of 
Banffshire, Scotland. Lat. 57* 40 N. Lon. 
2.40 W. 

CUTLER. 5 . (from cull,) One who picks 
or chooses. 

CULLIAGE, a scandalous and immoral 
practice, whereby the lords of manors anciently 
assumed a right to the first night with the 
brides of their vassals. 

CULLION, in botany. See Orchis. 

Cu'llion.s. (coglione, a fool, Italian.) A 
scoundrel ; a mean wretch lHhakspeare). 

CUTLIONLY. a, (from cu/Zteii.) Having 
the qualities of a cullion ; mean ; buM (6'A.). 

CULLODKN MUIR, a wide heath, in 
Scotland, three miles cast of Inverness, on 
which the duke of Cumberland gained a de- 
cisi\e victo^over the rebels, in 1746. 

CUT.LI 1 . s. (ettglionct Italian, a fool.) A 
man deceived or imposed upon (Arbuihmti) 

To Cu'lly. a. a. (from the noun.) To be- 
fool; to cheat; to impose upon. 

CULM. See Bitumen. 

Culm, {culmns.) In botany, the stalk or 
stem of corn and grasses ; usually jointed and 
hollow ; sim|)orting both the leaves and fructi- 
fication. The word straw being commonly 
appropriated to the dry stalk of corn ; the Latin 
culm seems to require introduction into the bo- 
tanical vocabulary. 

Culm, a town of Western Prussia, with a 
bishop's sec, seated near the Vistula, (jO miles 
S. of Dantzic. Lon. 18. 30 E. Lat. d3. 24 N. 

CULMIFEROUS PLANTS, in botany^ 
such plants as have a smooth jointed stalk, 
usually hollow, and at each joint wrapped about 
with single, narrow, sharp-pointed leaves, and 
their seeds contained in chany husks, as wheat, 
barley, &c. 

To CUTMINATE. a. n. (admen, Latin.) 
To be vertical ; to be on the meridian. 

CULMINATING POINT, that point of 
any given circle of the sphere which is on the 
meridiaii. 

CULMINATION, s. In astronomy, the 
passage of any heavenly bexly over tlie meri- 
dian ; or its greatest altitude during that diur- 
nal revolution. For directions to find the time 
of culmination of the stars. &c. see White's 
Ephemeris, p. 45. or more fully in O. Gregory's 
Astronomy, chm). vi. 

CULM INI j£. (culmen, the top). In bo* 
tany, the twenty-sixth order in Unn^us's Frag- 
ments of a natural method. 

CULMORE, a town of Ireland, in the 
county of Londonderry, seated on the coast of 
Lough Foyle. Lat. 55. 8 N. Lon. 7- 3 W. 

CULPABITIIT. s. (from culpahU.) 
Blamahleness. 

CUTPABLE. a. (culpalilis, Latin.) 1. 
Criminal (Shakspearey 2. Guilty (Spenser), 
3. Blamable; blameworthy (/feoNer). 

CUTPABLENESS. 1 . (from culpabie.^ 
Blame; guilt. 
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CU'LPABLY. ad. (from culpalle.) Blama« 
bly ; criminally (Taylor), 

CU^LPlllT. s. A man arraigned before his 
judj^ (Prior). 

Culprit, in law, a term used by the clerk 
of the arraignments, when a |)erson is indicted 
for a criminal matter. After the indictment 
is r^d in court (which is the crown’s charge 
against the prisoner at the bar), he is asked if 
guilty, or not guilty? If he answers, not fruil fit ^ 
there is next a replication from the crown, by 
continuing the charge of guilt n))on him ; which 
is expressed by pronouncing the word cul-prif; 
cul being an abbreviation of the Latin word 
cu/pa, guilt, or cuipalilisi guilty, and prit 
(now pret) the old French word for ready ; or, 
as others rather think, the Latin apparef, ap- 
pears. From this formula, therefore, of the 
clerk of the arraignments, the prisoner is deem- 
ed guilty of the crime charged on him ; and 
that the crown is ready to prove it upon him. 

CULUOSS, a royal borough of Scotland, cm 
the frith of Forth, in a tract of country between 
Clackmannanshire and Kinrossshire, which is 
reckoned an appendage of the county of Perth. 
It is remarkable for an ancient |)alace or abbey, 
said to have been built by Can morn. Lon. 3. 
34 W. Lat. 56. 4 N 

CU'LTEIL s. (culler^ Latin.) The iron 
of the plough perpendicular to the share (AV/.). 

To CU'LTIVATE. v. ci. (cuUiver, Fr.) 
1. To forward of improve the product of the 
earth, by manual industry (FcUon). 2. I'o 
improve ; to meliorate ( IFaller ) . 

CULTIVATION, (from ml f hate.) I. 
The art or practice of improving soils, and for- 
warding or meliorating vegetables. 2. Im- 
provement in general ; melioration (Drudm). 

CULT1VATX)R. a. (from cultirafei) One 
who improves, promotes, or meliorates (/lay,). 

Cultivator, is also a name given ui an 
implement, somewhat of the horse-hoe kind, 
invented for the more convenient and effectual 
stirring of the earth or mould. See Husban- 
dry. 

CULTHATE, in natural history, sha|)ed 
like a pruning knife. 

CU'LTUHE. A. (cul/ura, Latin.) l.The 
act of cultivation ( IFoodtrard). 2. Art of im- 
provement and inelloration (Taller). 

To Cu^LTUKE. V. a. (from the noun.) To 
cultivate; to till (Thomson). 

CU^LVEU. s. (culjzjic, Saxon.) A pigeon 
(Spefuer). 

CULVERIN, a long slender piece of ord- 
nance or anillcr\', serving to carry a hall to a 
great distance. 'Manege derives the w'ord from 
the Latin coluMna; others from coluber, 
snake; •either on accrount. of the length anci 
slenderness of the piece, or of the ravages it 
makes. There are three kinds of ciilverins, 
viz. the extraordinary, the ordinaiy-, and the 
least sized. 1 . The culverin exiraorilinary has 

inches bore; its length 32 calibers, or 13 
feet; weighs 4800 pounds; its load alio ve 19 
pounds; carries a shot inches diameter, 
weighing 20 pounds weight. 2. The ordinary 
cuiverio b 12 feet long; carries a ball of 17 
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pounds 5 ounces ; caliber 5 ' inches; its weight^ 
4500 ])ounds. 3. The culverin of the least 
size, bu its diameter 6 inches ; is 12 feet long; 
weighing about 4000|^unds; carries a shot 
inches diameter, weigninz 14 pounds 9 ounces. 

C!ULV£RT, an arched drain for the passage 
of water. 

CULVKRTAILED, among sbipsvrigbts, 
signifies the fasleniiig, or letting, of one timber 
into another, so that they cannot slip out, as 
the carlinsn into the beams of a ship. 

CUM.£, in ancient ^ography, Cuma, an 
ancient city of Judy, in the Campania, west of 
Naples, and north of liaiie, situated near the 
sea on a lofty rock, it is said to have been 
founded in very remote, times by two colonies 
of Greeks. In Lucan's time, about A.D. 62, 
Ciim.T appears to have been a [lopulous city, 
from the following passage: 

** ■■ Acidalia qiix condidit Alite 

merios 

Euboicam referens foecunda Nea^^olis 
urbem.” 

Where the fam’d walls of fruitful Naples 

That may for multitudes with Cumae vie." 

7o CU'MBEll. V. a. (hombnen, to disturb, 
Dutch.) l . To embarrass ; to entangle; to ob- 
struct. 2. To crowd or load with something 
useless. 3. To invoKe in diiiiculiic's and dan- 
gers; to distress (Shakspeare). 4. To busy; 
to distract with multiplicity of cares (Luke), 
b. To be troublesome in any place (Grew). 

Ou'mber. A. Dutch.) Vexation; 

embarrassment ; obstruction (lialeigh). 

CUMHKllLAND (Riebaid), an English 
prelate. He was born at i^ndouin l639, and 
eilueated at Ma^tdalen college, Cambridge, * 
where lie look his degrees in arts, and then 
enteral into orders. In 1().‘)8 he obtained a 
living in Northamptonshire, and in 1667 be 
was presented to me living of All-hallows, 
Stamford. In 1672 he published a hook in 
Latin, entitled, Df Legibus Natnrcc Disqui- 
sitio Phiiosophica, ivT. xvlncli b:is been trans- 
lated into English by two different persons. 
This work gained him a great reputation. In 
1 680 he proceeded D D. In 1686 appeared 
his Essay on Jewish Weights and Measures. 
In 1 (k) 1 he was made hLhop of Peterborough 
without ever having >olicite(i any preferment, 
lie discharged the duties of the episcopal func- 
tion in the most exemplary manner ; and when 
he was desired to relax a little from his lal^urs 
on account of his iiitinnities, he made this re- 

e V ; ** it is belter to wear out than to rusl out.'* 
edied in 1718, and lies buried in the cathe- 
dral of Pcierlxirough. After his death were 
published two books by him, one entitled, 
Sanchonidihpn’s Phoenician History, translated 
from the first book of Eusebius de Prc|)aratione 
Evangelica, &c. and the other, Origines gen- 
tium untiquisbimsc, or Attempts for discover^ 
ing the Times of the first Planting of Nations. 
(Watkins). 

Cumberland (William duke of), the se- 
cond son of George II. was born in 1721. He 
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ti^as with his father at the battle of Dettinirtnt 
where he was wounded in the leg. \Vliea 
quite young, some otficers, as he |)assed, said, 

What a charming boy !” The young hero, 
thinking they said a German boy, went up to 
them and exclaimed, 1 am not a German 
but an English boy ; and I desire, gentlemen, 
that you will never call me so any more.” He 
commanded the British army at the battle of 
Fonienoy,\vherc he would liavc gained a victory 
if the Dutch troops had behaved as they ought 
to have done. He put an end to the rebellion in 
17^6, by defeating the Pretender at Cullodcn, 
for which he received the liianks of l)oth 
houses. The year following he lost the battle 
of Val, owinc 5 to the treachery of the Dutch. 
He died in (Jl'uikins,) • 

Cumberland, a couniy of England, 
bounded on the N. byScoilaiul; on theE. by 
Northumberland, Durham, and Westmor- 
l.nid ; on the S. by Lancashire; and on the 
VV'^. by the Irish sea and Solway Frith, It is 
70 milrt* in length from S.W*. to N.E. and 
hi) in breadth from E. to W. where it is 
broadest. It contains one city, 14 market- 
towns, and 90 paiishes. It lies in the dioceses 
of Chester and C'arlislc, and sends six members 
to parliaiiienr ; two for the county, two for 
Carlisle, and two for Cockermoiitli. The air 
is cold and piercing, yet less than might be ex- 
pected from its being situated so far north. 
The mouiitains feed large flocks of sheep, 
whose flesh is particularly sweet and good, and 
the valleys produce corn,&c. There are mines 
of coal, lead, nipper, lapis culaniinaris, and 
black lead ; the latter of which is almost pe- 
culiar to *his county, which contains more 
th in is siillicicnt to supply all Europe. 'Phis 
coiintv contains about 970,SJ40 acres of land, 
4()3,0()0 acres of which are uncultivated, in- 
cluding woodlands. Its houses amount to 
1^2,446, and its inhabitants to about 1 17,230. 
It furnishes (il/i men to the national militia. 
'J’his comity has several lakes much celebrated, 
as Dcrweul-water, Bulleniiere-watcr, Broad- 
water, Ennerdalc-waier, &c. 'I’he Skiddaw is 
the principal mountain, and the chief rivers 
are the Eden and the Derwent. 

Cumberland, a county of Pennsylvania, 
37 miles long, and 28 broad. In 1790 it con- 
tained 18,243 inhabitants. Carlisle is the 
capital. 

CU'MBERSOME, a. (from ctml'er.) I, 
Troublesome ; vexatious (Sidney). 2. Burden- 
some; cinharrassing (Arhuthnot). 3. Un- 
wieldy, unmanageable (New/on). 

CU'MBKRSOMEi.Y. ad. (from cumber^ 
tome.) In a troublesome manner. 

CU'MBERSOiVIENESS. j. (from cww/er- 
some.) Encumbrance; hinderance; obstruc- 
tion. 

CU'MBRANCE. s. (from cumber.) Bur- 
den; biiulcrance; impediment (Mi/^on). 

CU'MBROUS. a. (I^rom cumber.) 1 . Trou- 
blesome; vexatious; disturbing (Spen,). 2. 

a ressive; burdensome (Sw7fi)^ 3. Jum- 
; obstructing each other (Milton). 
CUMIN. Ill botany. SecCuMiRUM. 
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Cumin (Bastard, or wild). SeeLAGixciA. 

CUM IN U M, Cumin. In botany, a genus 
of the class nentandria, order digyma. Invo- 
lucres four-cleft ; umhellets four; fruit ovate, 
striate. One species only; a native of Egypt, 
with slender, stri|>ed, panicled stern; linear, 
pointed leaflets. Its seeds arc used medicinally, 
and have a bitterish ta<«te, accompanied with an 
aromatic flavour, but not agreeable. They are, 
pcnendly, ph-ferred to other seeds for external 
use in di.sciissing indolent tumours, as the en- 
cysted, scrophnious, kc. and give name both 
to a plaster and cataplasm in the pharmaco- 
poeias. 

To CU'MULATE. a. (cumulo, Lat.) To 
heap together ( Woodward). 

CUMULA'TION, s. The act of heaping 
together. 

CUNCTAniON. 5. (iwictatio, Lat.) De- 
lay; procrastination; dilatoriiiess (//rrvzcare/). 

CUNCT.A'TOR. j. (Latin.) One given to 
delay ; a lingerer: not in use (Ifammond). 

To CUND. *?. n. (from konnen, to know, 
Dutch.) To give notice (Carew). 

CUNiEUS (PeU*r), professor of law in the 
university of Leyden; born in LOHO', and died 
in 1()3K. He. wrote, 1. Dc Repuhliea Hebra?o- 
rum. 2. Sutyra Menippma in sni Secul: homi- 
nes iiiepie eruditos. 3. Remarks on Nonius's 
Dionysinca. 

Cu'NEAI^. a. (nairus, Latin.) Relating to 
a wedge ; havina the form of a wedge. 

(’U'NKA'rEl). a. (cuneus, Ditin.) Made 
in form of a vvedee. 

CU'NEIEOllM. a. (from r awr/rs aml/wrwr/, 
I^u.) Having the form of a wedge. 

C'u n K I FO R M. (ctmeiformis, as above.) 1 ii 
anatomy, several bones arc so called, being 
.shaped, or fixed in, like a wedge: such arc 
the sphcTiioid bone, and some bones of the 
wrist and t.irsiis. 

CUNEUS. Sec Wedge. 

CUNICULUS, in zoology. See Lf.pus 

CUVICULUS. 

CUN 1 LA. In botany, a germs of the class 
dianriria, order nionogynia.' Corol ringent, 
the ujiper lip erect, flat ; two filaments barren; 
seeds four, h'ivc species, scattered over the 

J jobe : one of which, c. fruticosa, of New Hol- 
iind, resembles rosinuriniis. 

CU'NNEK. s. A kind of fish les** than an 
oyster, that sticks close to the rocks {/linsw.). 

CU'NNING. a. (from connan, Saxon.) I. 
Skilful; knowing; Icarnerl (Prior). 2. Per- 
formed with skill ; artful (Spenstr). 3. Art- 
ful; deceitful; sly; trickish; subtile; ernflv ; 
sulxlolous (Souti). 4. Acted with subtilty 
(Sidney). 

Cv'NNiNG. s. (cunnln^^fr, Saxon.) 1. Arti- 
fice; deceit; sliness; sleight; craft; fraudu- 
leiil dexterity (^aco»). 2. Art; skill; know- 
ledge (Psalms). * 

CUNNINGHAM (John), an ingenious 
poet, was born in Dublin in \12Q. His father 
was originally a wdne-cooper, but obtaining a 
prize in the lottery, he became a wine mer- 
chant: being ignorant of the nature of this 
business, he soon failed, and his son Johiii who 
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was then at the grammar achool at Drogheda, 
waaobJiged to return to Dublin. He then di- 
rected hU views to the drama, and at the age of 
17, produced a farce entitled. Love in a Mist, 
from which he derived some profits. After 
this he engaged with the manager of an itine- 
rant coiu|>any of comedians, with whom he 
visited England and Scotland. He passed two 
or three seasons at the theatre in LAinburgh. 
From Edinburgh he removed to Newcastle 
upon Tyne, where he assisted Mr. Slack, a 
printer, in establishing a newspaper. Repeated 
promises of patronage and assistance at length 
drew him to Loudon ; but before his journey 
turned to any good account, his wandering iti- 
clinatioiis again induced him to join the itine- 
rant company in the north. He died at New- 
castle ill 1 773, after a long illncasjduring which 
he ex))erienced much kind attention from Mr. 
Slack. Mr. Cunninghaiu^s poetical pieces are 
chiefly of the shorter kind, as fables, prologues, 
odes, song^, &c. The pastoral seems to nave 
been his favourite theme, in which his compo- 
sitions place him in no mean rank. Ourautlior 
ei\joyea the esteem of Shenstone; a circum- 
stance not to be wondered at, as their poetic 
habits, as well as the cabt of their minds, were 
in many respects similar. Cunningham lived 
some years after Shenstone, and celebrated the 
death of his friend in the beautiful song--« 
** Come, shepherds, we*ll follow the hearse.'* 

Cunningham, the most northerly division 
of Ayrshire. 

CtJNNINGHAMIA. In botany, a genus 
of the class tetrandria, order moncigynia; calyx 
four-toothed j corol funnel-form, four-cleft; 
dru|)e inferior, with a two-celled nut; style 
two-cleft. Two species; natives of Guinea 
and Mauritius, 

CU'NNINGLY. ad. (from cunning,) ArU 
fully; slily; subtly; crafty {Swi/i). 

CU'NNINGMAN. s. {cunning and man.) 
A man who pretends to tell fortunes, or teach 
how to recover stolen goods (iludihras). 

CU^NN1NGNES£ s, (from cuiiMing.) De- 
ceitfulness; sUness. 

CUNOCEPHALI, in mytholoj^, from 
xtnw, a dog, and 9ii^nXii,hcad, a kind ot baboons, 
or animals with heads like those of dogs, which 
were wonderfully endowed, and were preserved 
with great veneration by the Egyptians in inmiy 
of their temples. 

CUNONlA. In botany, a genus of the class 
decandria, order digynia. Corol fivc-pctalled ; 
calyx flve-leaved ; capsule two-cellcd, pointed, 
many-secdrtl ; styles longer than the flower. 
One species only ; a Cape shrub with unevenly 
pinnate leaves; leaflets lanceolate, glabrous, ser- 
iate; glands axillaiy; racemes terminal, simple. 

CUP. I* (cup, Saxtfn.) 1. A small vessel to 
drink in (Genetis). 2. Tlie liquor contained 
in the cup ; the draught {dValler), 3. (In the 
plural.) ^ial entertainment; merry bout 
(fiea Jonson). 4. Any thing hollow like a 
cup {fFoodward), 5 . Cup and Can, Familiar 
companions (Swf/?) 6. (couper, French, to 

scarify.) A^ss todnwthebioodinscarifiGa* 


Cup, a vessel of capacity, of various &rma 
and materials, chiefly to drink out of. In the 
German Ephemeris we have a description of a 
cup made of a common pepper- corn by Oswald 
NerUnger, which holds 1200 other ivory cups, 
having each its several handle, all gilt on the 
edges ; with room for 400 more, it will not 
be expected that we should answer for the truth 
of this account. 

Cu p, among herbalists. See Cal Y x. 

Cup (Mushroom). SeePaziZA. 

Cup (Shell). See Shell. 

To Cup. v. a. (from the noun.) 1. To sup- 
ply with cups : ol>solcte (SAahpearc). 8. To 
nx a glass bell or cucurbite upon the skin, to 
draw the blood in scarifications (Pope), 

CU PA, among the ancients, a kind of boats 
used in laying bridges over rivers : they were 
broad below, and narrow above. 

CUPANIA. In botany, a genus of the 
class octaiidria, order monogynia. Calyx five- 
leaved; corol fivc-petalled, hooded at the tip; 
style three-cleft; capsule three-ctllecL ; threc- 
valved ; the cells one or two seeded ; seeds coat- 
ed. Three species ; natives of the West Indies, 
and arboreous. 

CUPAR, a royal borough in Fifeshire, and 
the county town. Lat. 56. 15 N. Lon. 2. 
65 W. 

CUPBEARER, s. l. An officer of the 
kiuf^'s household (fVoiion). 2. An attendant 
to give wine at a feast. 

CUTBOARD. s, {cup and bopb, Saxon.) 
A case with shelves, in which victuals or 
earthen ware is placed (Bacon), 

To (Vp^board. V. a. (from the noun.) To 
treasure; to hoard up (Skahpeare), 

CUPEL, a small crucible used in the process 
of cu|>e]lauon. it is a solid paste of bone-ash 
moulded in a short cylindrical or truncated 
pyramidal form, with a shallow circular cavity 
at the top about the size of the segment of a 
large bullet. In making cupels the txiwdered 
bone-ash is moistened with a very little water, 
and the mass is sha)H.'(l into tlie form demanded 
by being struck with considorahlc force into a 
mould of brass or iron, and afterwards gradu- 
ally dried : by which means it acquires suffici- 
ent hardness for the purposes to which it is to 
be applied. 

CUPELLATION, in chemistry, a particu- 
lar mode of ^ssay, by which the noble metals, 
as they arc called, gold, silver, and piatina, be- 
come separated from their alloys, through the 
medium of lead or some other highly oxydablc 
metal, whose oxyd is at the same time easily 
fusible. See ilie article Assay. 

The process of cupellation is performed in a 
furn^e contrived for the pur^)ose, and capable 
of giving a heat at least sufheient for an easy 
fusion of gold. In the middle of this furnace 
is placed an earthen pot, called a inuffie, of an 
oven- for in, vaulted at top, with a level floor al 
bottom, entirely open at one end and dosed 
every where else, excj^t in a few narrow slits 
through the sides. Tne open end comes in 
contact with a door at thie side of the furnace, 
and is generally luted thereto^ so as entif dy to 
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•^arate it from the burning fuel. The body 
01 the mufHe is surrounded with thecoals^ and, 
before cupellation, is gradually heated to a 
glowing redness. Its use is to protect the small 
crucibles, or cupels, ranged on its floor, from 
any accidental impurity which the fuel might 
furnish, and at the same time to afford the 
melted metal a free access of heated air to pro- 
mote tile oxydation. The flfe being kindled, 
the muffle, and empty cupels, are flrst heated 
gradually, till the whole are of a glowing red ; 
a little powdered chalk or sand being previously 
sprinkled on the floor of the muffle, to prevent 
the adhesion of the cupels by the litharge 
(where lithaige is used) soaking through them. 
They are then ready to receive the metal to be 
cupelled. It should be observed, that the 
cu|^ls of bone-ash cannot absorb more than 
their own weight of litharge at the utmost ; and 
hence the quantity of fine metal to be assayed 
should not require more lead than the weight 
of the cupel. The proportion of lead to the 
fine metalis determined oy the estimated purity 
of the latter. 

CUPID, in Pagan mytholo(^, the god of 
love. The ancients give very dinerent accounts 
of the origin of this littledeity. 'I'he common 
opinion seems to have been that there were 
two Cupids, the one the son of Jupiter and 
Venus, whose delight it was to raise sentiments 
of love and virtue ; and the other the son of 
Mars and the same goddess, who inspired base 
and impure desires. The flrst of these, called 
Eros, or True Love, bore ^Iden arrows, which 
caused real joy, and a virtuous affection ; the 
other, called Anteros, had leaden arrows, that 
raised a passion founded only on desire, which 
ended in satiety and disgust. Cupid was al- 
>vays drawn with wings,, to represent his in- 
constancy; and nakeoc tq shew that he has 
nothing of his own. He was painted blind, to 
denote that love sees no fault in the object be- 
loved ; and with a bow and quiver of arrows, 
to shew his power over the mind. Sometimes 
he is crowned with roses ; sometimes he is 
placed between Hercules and Mercury, to shew 
the prevalence of eloquence and valour in love ; 
and at others is placed near Fortune, to signify 
that the success of lovers depends on that in- 
constant goddess. Sometimes he is represented 
with an helmet on his head and a spear on his 
fhoulder, to signify that love disarms the fierc- 
est men ; he rides'uj^D the backs of panthers 
and lions, and uses their manes for a bridle, to 
denote that love tames the most savage beasts. 
He is likewise pictured riding upon a dolphin, 
to signi^ that his empire extends over the sea 
*Boless than land. 

The famous statuary Praxiteles, who flou- 
Hshed about the 114tn Olympiad, D.C. 324, 
acquired great honour by his statues of Cupid. 
The orations of Cicero against Verres have 
.given celebrity to the marble Cupid, which the 
orator represents as a rival to one still more fa- 
mous by the same artist, that formed the pride 
and the wealth of the I'heipians : a statue 
•pared by Memmiui when lie plundered the 
cities of Greece. * 
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CUPIDITY. 1 . {eupiditas, Latin.) Concu* 
piscence ; unlawful longing. 

CUPOLA, in architecture, the same with 
dome. 

CUPPEL. Sec Cupel. 

CU'PPER. 1. (from cttp.) One who applies 
cupping-glasses; a scarifier. 

CUPHNG, in surgery, the operation of ap- 
plying a scarifying machine and cupping- 
glasses for the discharge of blood from the skin. 
See Surgery. 

Cupping-glass, is a vessel formed some- 
what like a liell, applied to several parts of the 
body in performing the operation of cupping. 

(jU'PREOUS. a, {rupreus, Latin.) Cop- 
pery ; comistine of copper {Boyle). 
(jUPRESSUS. Ccupressusp xungtmof, or xir 
; SO called, «iro tm xwrtv Wf ax- 

gi/Aovwff, because it produces enual branches; 
and hence the name ought rainer to be cypa- 
rissus, which is a far belter term than cu- 
pressus.) In botany, the cypress- tree : a pnua 
of the class monoecia, order monodelphia. 
Male : calyx a scale of the ament ; corolless ; 
anthers four, sessile, without filaments. Fe- 
male ! calyx a one-flowered scale of flic cone ; 
corolless ; styles concave dots ; nut angular. 
Seven species ; of which the following are 
those chiefly worthy of notice. 

1. C. sempcrvircns. Evergreen cypress; 
with inibricate leaves, and quadrangular fronds ; 
a native of Asia and the east of Europe ; said 
to be an excellent preservative against worms, 
moths, and putrefactions ; and hence formerly 
employed as coffins by the more wealthy of the 
Athenians, and as mummy chests by the 
Egyptians. Commonly supposed, also, to be 
the timber of which Noah constructed his ark. 
Every jiart of this tree was formerly used in 
medicine, though the whole has long since 
fiilleii into disrepute. It abounds, however, 
with a useful, bitter, aromatic, tcrebinlliinate 
fluid ; and is still said to be an antidote against 
the rcluni of the pyrexia in intermittents. 

2. C. thyoidcs. Evergreen American, or 
white cypress. A native of Canada, with an 
upright stem, ramifying into numerous two- 
caged branches, rising twenty or thirty feet 
high, ornamented with flat evergreen leaves ; 
imbricated like the arixir and possessed of 
blue cones, the size of juniper-berries. 

3. C. disticha. Deciduous American cy- 
press, with an erect trunk of large bore, branch- 
ing wide and regular ; grows fifty or sixty feet 
high, with small spreading deciduous leaves, 
arranged distichously, or along two sides of the 
branenes. 

All these species may be raised from seeds, 
or propagated by cutting?. 'Fhc seedling make 
the most elegant plants. The season for sow- 
ing is March : the soil should be common light 
earth placed in pots or tubs, should be plunged 
into a moderate hot lied: in this vvay they 
will be fit to remove into nursery rows in about 
twelve months. 

CUPRUM. Copper. In mineralogy, a 
genus of the class metals. Fine reil, easily far- 
Bifhing in the air, hard and tenacious, malleable 
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anil ductilf) sonorous and elastic ; speciOc crravity 
8.667 : melting; with difficulty, and when exposed 
to^ a red heat, taking fire and emitting a most 
brilliant green light; exploding violently when 
melted and cast into water; soluble in most acids 
and amiDonia, exhibiting a blue colour. From 
its solution in nitric acid, it precipitates a blue 
oxyd by the addition of potash; tinges glass 
peen. Thirty-two species: of which the follow- 
ing are the chief, 

1. C. oativum* Native copper. Of this there 
are three varieties. 

a. Unromhined. 

€. Precipitatcil by a vitriolic solution. 

y. Cry.stallizcd in eight-sided figui'cs. Found 
in Cornwall, Angicsea, Wicklow in Ireland^ 
on the shores of the Copper island near 
Kamschatka, in Iceland, and the Fero^i islaiuh, 
Hungary, Siberia, Sweden, Norway, and 
many other parts of the old and new woild ; 
in compact masses, plate, threads, and arbo- 
rescent and botryoidal ligiires of various 
ibrnis; sometimes crx’stallizcd in cubes, or 
doul)ie four-sided pyramids ; sometimes with 
agmnulated, rarely with a latncllar texture; 
when hanl and compact, takes a fine polish, 
and exhibits a rich metallic lustre, but soon 
tarnishes by the action of the air, and con- 
tracts a gri enish nist, called verdigris. Spe- 
cific gravity, from 7,600 to 8,667. 

2. C. cuprigo. Cupnge. Carbonatof copper. 
Sky, or smalt blue, without metallic lubtn;, en- 
tirely soluble in acids with effervescence, and 
giving them a green colour. Found in most of 
the copper-mines of Europe ; generally in .sina” 
granular particles, dispersed through diflerent 
stones; stalactitical, botryoidal, or crystallized in 
rhumboidal prisms, with four-sided summits: tex- 
ture somewhat earthy; generally striate, or ra- 
diate : leaves a sky-blue trace, and is brittle. Spe- 
cific gravity 3,608. Contains copper from 66 to 70 ; 
carbonic acid, from 18 to 20; oxygen, 8 to ID; 
water 8. 

3. C« lateritium* Copper ochre. Earthy red 

ore. Red, soft, without metallic lustre. Found in 
the mines of Saxony, in compact lumps, sprinkled 
in small particles; colour hyacinth xx;d, more or 
less inclining to brown or yellow; texture gene- 
rally enrtliy, rarely imperfectly conclioidal, and 
often coveriiicr othrr — — j**- - - 

. uuu iiMKiiig a considerable stain on 

paper ; it often dccrepitatc.s and blackens in the 
fire, and is not totally soluble in acids, or volatile 
alkali ; has a greater or less mixture of iron ; and 
contains from 30 to 51 per cent, of oxyd of copper, 

4. C. ierugo. Verdigris. (Srecn copper ore. 
Green carbonatof copper: green, giving a blue 
colour to ammonia; eftervescing with nitiie acid; 
opaque, without metallic lustre. Of this tJicre are 
four varieties, 

». Chrysocolla. Common mountain-green. Soft, 
bitter, of an earthy or minutely conchoidale 
ftacture. 

C. Compact mabchite ; hard, hriltle, taking a 
fine polish, fracture conclioidal, finely fibrous 
or lamellar. 

y. Fibrous malachite; hard, brittle, of a fibrous 
or radiated fracture, and silky lustre. 

i, Ciystalliaed in slender needles. Found in 
various copper-mines of Great Britain, Africa, 
Siberia, Hungary, Saxony, Bohemia, &c. in 
solid masses, or in small particles inter- 
spersed in differcAt matrices, or in various 


forms, as kidney shapert, botryoidal, stalacti- 
tical, or in concentric layers : colour from a 
dull to a light apple-green; lustre usually 
silky: before the blowpipe it decrepitates and 
blackens, but dues not molt, anil gives a green 
colour to tlie flame, k'pocific gravity, from 
'15,571 to 3,653. 


A Siberian specimen contained. 


Copper . 

58,0 

Carbonic acid 

18,0 

Oxygen 

. . 12,5 

Water 

. • 11,5 


100,0 


5. C. arsenicalc. Arseniat of copper. Olive 
copper ore. Found in the Carrack mines in Corn- 
wall, and near Jonsback in Silesia, in clefts of 
quartz ; colour various shades of green, sometimes 
inclining lo brown, generally in transparent crys- 
tals of various forms. Specific gravity, from 2,548 
to 4,208. 

6. C. arenacoum. Miiriat of copper. Green 
sand of Peru. Found at Peru, and when examined 
thruiigli a glass, appears to be a mixture of tran- 
sparent green particles witli quartz. 

7. C. phos))lioratum. Phosphat of copper. 
Found at Jlheiiibreidbacb, near Cologne, in lumps, 
or dispersed through oilier minerals, or in minute 
six-sided clustered crystals ; lustre glassy without, 
silky internally: makes an applc-grecti scratch. 

8. C. fulvuin. Miindic. Copper-pyrites. Yel- 
low, with metallic splendour ; emitting sulphurous 
flames and vapours when thrown on hot coals. 
The most common ore is in the mines of Cornwall, 
Ireland, Siberia, Hungary, Sweden, &c.; in iii- 
tiuinerable vaiieties and proportions, massive, dis- 
seminated, or crystallized ; colour light-yellow, or 
grcciiisii-yellow, sometimes verging on steel-grey; 
when tarnished by the air, often variegated with 
gokl-yellow, blue, green, or red ; texture even or 
imperfectly conchoidal. Composed of co])per aud 
sulphur, with a little iron : it tinges bt>rax green. 
Specific gravity, 4,1 60. 

9. C. campauarum. Bell-metal ore. Hardisb, 
ponderous, with metallic lustre, of o blucish steel 
colour. Found in Chili, and in Cornwall, near 
Wbealrock; and consists of copper and tin-pyrites, 
with sometimes a little arsenic. 

10. C. vitratum. Sulphuret of copper. Vi- 
treous co|)pcr ore. Soft, with a metallic lustre, of 
a lead colour, easily melting belbre the blowpipe. 
Found ill Cornwall, Hungary, Siberia, Bohemia, 
Austria, vVc. in masses, plates, threails ; or crys- 
tallized ill cubes, six-sided prisms, or four-sided 
double pyramids; texture compact or foliated; 
it deflagrates with nitre, binges borax green, and is 
soft enougb to be cut with a knife* Specific grar 
vity, from 5,432 to 5,565. 

11. C. pblogisticum. Pitch ore. Bituminous 
copper. Black, burning slowly with a flame, and 
at last consuming to ashes. Found in Dalecarlia 
in Sweden, and in Siberia, re!»embling a piece of 
coal or bituminous schist. It consists of bitumi- 
nous coal, or sciiale impregnated with oxyd of 
copper : the ore is extracted from the ashes witK 
considerable difficulty. 

Ueducihn qf ike Ora,- 

The reduction of copper ores in the laige way, 
Ison the wliole a very simple business, being little 
else than a succession of roasting and reducing 
processes of the simplest kind, till the metal ac- 
quires the desired degree of malleability and pu- 
rity. It is to be observed, that both arsenic and 
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sulphur adhere to copper with great obstinacy, 
even long after it has assumed the appearance of u 
pure regulos, and even in a ?ery small proportion 
they make the metal brittle, hard, and difficult to 
work. 

There are scarcely two works in which precisely 
the same order is observed in the different redo- 
cing processes (supposing the quality of the ore to 
be the same), and as the inaiuifacturer is gene* 
rally satisfied with that which has been long esta- 
blished, and is attended with ordinary success, he 
seldom enquires wheth<'r the labour may be sI:ort> 
ened, or the expenre diminished. The sulphuret 
of copper, which is obtained in such vast qiiantU 
ties at the Parys mine in Anglosea, is wrought into 
rough copper in the following manner. Tlie ore 
18 dug up in large pieces (being mostly obtained by 
nlasting), and is first broken into smallish lumps 
by the hammer, chiefly by ivumcii and children, 
and put into a kiln, from which proceed flues that 
open intoa verj' long, close pent hoine gallery, to 
collect the sulphur j the kiln is covered close, 
and a litUe fire is applied to the mass of oro in 
different pigccs, whereby the whole is gradually 
kinilled. The .sulphur then rises in vapour to the 
top of the kiln, and thence through the flue into 
tlw long gallery, where it slowly condenses, aud is 
afterwards brushed out and farther prepared for 
sale. The mass of ore, when once kindled, conti- 
nues to burn of itself with a mouldering heat for 
about six months, during which time the sulphur 
chamber is cleared out four times, after which the 
ore is sufficiently roasted. I'lie old sulphur cham- 
bers are on a level with the kilns, and of the same 
length and height, or in fact they are a prolonga- 
tion of the kilns: hut the more modern and im- 
proved cliambers are like lime kilns, the ore being 
at the bottom, and the sulphur subliming at the 
top, with a contrivance to take out the roasted 
ore, and thus to keep up a perpetual fire. 

1 ’he richest part of the roasted ore is expoited 
without farther preparation, hut the poorest part is 
smelted on the spot. It still contains a vast quan- 
tity of sulphur and other impurities. The smelt- 
ing houses are a range of laige reverberating fur- 
naces, thirty-one of which are under the same 
roof, ranged side by side in a single long row. 
Tlipy are all air furnaces, the chimneys of which 
are tbrty-one feet high, which causes a most pow- 
erful draught through them. The fuel is coal, 
which is burned on a grate at the anterior part of 
the fuiwace; and the 4 ame in drawing up the 
chimney passes over the bed of the reverberatory, 
into which is put twelve hundred of roasted ore, 
previously i^ixcd with a small portion of coal dust. 
The ore is here melted, and reduced into a very 
impure regulus, and when sufficiently fused, it is 
drawn off through a plughole into earthen moulds. 
A single charge of tlie furnace, or twelve hundreil, 
yields half a hundred of rough copper, which by 
fiirther purifleation affords about fifty per cent, of 
pure malleable metal. I'he furiinces work off a 
single charge about every five hours. 

The copper furnaces in Cornwall are also 6 f 
the reverlmting kind ; the ore, when drawn up 
from the mine, is first broken into pieces no bigger 
than a hazel nut, which operation is called cob- 
bing, and tlie better sort is picked out by the hand. 
The i-eduction begins by the process of roostiog in 
large reverberating furnaces, fourteen feet by six- 
teen, the bottom or bed of which is made of fire 
bricks, and covered to the thickness of about two 
feet with sHicious sand, which ruus together by 
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the heat into a semi-vitrified mass. The chinmey 
is from forty to fifty feet high, which causes such 
a powerfol draught, that tlie aracoic and sulphur 
separated during the roasting, pass almost entirely 
through the chimney into the open air, none of it 
being collected as at Anglesca. The ore is spread 
over the Ixittoro of the funiat’c about a foot thick, 
being thrown in through a kind of funnel, or hop- 
per: just above the fuel is Welch coal, which, as 
usual, is burnt at the anterior part of the furnace, 
and its flame draws over the suriacc of the ore in 
its passage to the chimney. In this furnace, 
which is called the calcining furnace, and is the 
largest of nil, the ore is roasted witlioiic addition, 
witii a dull red heat for twelve hours, and is fre- 
quently ill that lime stirred with a long iiun rake, 
introduced through a hole at the farther end of the 
reverberatorjs to expose fresh surfaces to the action 
of the flame. The ore is not melted here, but 
when rousted sufficiently, it is carried to another 
furuBcc exactly similar to the former, but smaller, 
that is, about nine feet by six ; and here it receives 
a fusing heat, but still without any addition, ex- 
cept when the slag does not rise fterly, a little 
calcareous sand is thrown in. At the end of every 
four hours the slug is raked out; it is then of the 
consistence of soft dough, and is ladeil into oblong 
moulds, and a little water is sprinkled upon it to 
make it sink down ; after which the moulds are 
quite filled with it, and when cold, it makes hard 
solid blocks of slag about fourteen inches long, and 
twelve deep and broad, which are used for build- 
ing. After the slag is raked off, a fresh charge of 
calcined ore is let down into the reverberatory, 
and the copper istapiied off by a bole in the side 
of the furnace, which before tlie fusion had been 
topped up with a shovel full of wet clay, mixed 
witii about a fourth of new coal, which prevents 
the clay from hanleniiigtoo much, so that the bole 
may readily be opcncil by an iron pick. 

The rough copper, as it runs from the furnace, 
is conveyed by a gutter into a laige kind of bucket, 
suspended by chain.s in a well through which a 
stream of water is passing, and here, in falling 
into the water, the metal is granulated, which 
takes place without explosion or danger, and it is 
then drawn out by raising the bucket. The copper 
i.<i still, however, extremely impure, though appa- 
rently in the metallic state, being grey, and per- 
fectly brittle, and still mixed with arsenic and 
sulphur, to separate which is the work of several 
subseqiieut processes. It is then rc-melted and 
granulated twice more or oftener, each time 
throwing up a slag in tho foriiace, which is re* 
mo\ed before the plug-hole is tapped ; but as this 
slag contains some cojiper, it is not cast into 
moulds as the first, but worked over and over again 
with the fresh charge's of calcined ore. Tho num- 
ber of fusions and granulations is entirely deter- 
mined by the nature of the ore. The granulated 
mass is then melted and cast into pigs, which have 
a blistered appearance on the surface, and arc 
broken up and roasted for one or two days in a* 
low red heat, and again melted and roasted as be- 
fore for several times, till the metal is considerably 
purer; and at last is cast in oblong iron moulds 
about fourtceii inches in length, when it is re- 
moved to the refining furnace. Hero it is apin' 
melted with the addition of a little charcoal, tilt it 
is brought to a sufficient purity to bear the hanv 
mer, and is now good saleable copper. 

It is observable, that in the former process, 
when the crude aod brittle metal cast in sand ut 
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the form of lar^e pige or ingotSi the best part of 
the copper ri&eM to the surface, and when cold, may 
be knocked oif with a hammer, forming a brittle 
crast about three quarters of an inch thick, of a 
grey colour, and a steel-like fracture. 

Thus by a series of successive calcinations and 
fusions in the simplest manner pos.siblc, the com- 
mon copper ores are freed from arsenic, sulphur, 
and earthy tnatters, and gradually brought to the 
slate of malleable copper.^ Where a variety of 
ores, from different places, and of different species, 
are brought to the same smelting house (which is 
the case in many of the houses at Swansea, and 
different parts of the Bristol coast), much techni- 
cal judgment is exercised in sorting the ores, and 
distributing the charges for the furnace, in such a 
manner that the more fusible will assist the re- 
duction of the refractory, and the poorer will be 
made more worth working by the addition of a 
portion of the richer ores and the like. 

Tho subsequent operations, wheixiby the ingots 
or pigs of malleable copper arc formed into sheet 
copper, wire, nails, bolts, caiildions, and an infi- 
nite variety of manufactured articles, do nul come 
within the province of pure chemistry : it may be 
sutficiLMit to observe, that the hammering renders 
the metal much more uniform, close, and ductile, 
but this requires to be frequently alternated with 
annealing at a full red heat, to prevent the metal 
from cracking under the powerful pressures to 
which it is exposed. Immediately after the last 
annealing, the copper plates are quenched in 
urine, which somewhat hardens the surface, and 
gives it that redness which is considered by the 
tnci'chant as one mark of the purity of the metal. 

The plates of tine red copper, called ro etta 
copper, are made in the following way. When 
the refined copper is found, by the way just men- 
tionod, to be sufiicieiitly pure, the surface of the 
melted metal is well scummed, and suffered to 
cool till it is ready to fix, at which time a workman 
brushes it over with a wet broom, which iiii me- 
diately fixes the surface, and causes a thin plate 
to sepal ate from the still fiiiid metal below. This 
plale is taken off and thrown into water, where it 
takes a high red colour ; and the same process of 
w'ctting the surface is repeated wilti the reriiaitiing 
fluid metal successively, till the whole is reduced 
to these thin irregular plates. 

A considerable quantity of copper is obtained 
from the springs of native snlphat of copper, or 
blue vitriol, which arc fouad in must copper mines, 
or flow from hills containing this metal. To ob- 
tain it, the vitriol water is pumped up into large 
*i{uare open pits, two or three feet deep, made 
with rammed clay, into which is thrown a quan- 
tity of refuse iron of any kind, and suffered to re- 
main for a considerable time, during whieh the 
iron is dissolved, displacing by superior affinity 
the copper, which is precipitated in the form of a 
brown mud. When the water is thus exhausted of 
its copper, the pits are raked out, and the oxyd 
collected from them is simply dried in the sun. 
It is then fit for reduction in the reverberatory 
furnaces in the usual manner. 

Anulytis qf Cepper Offs. 

The analysis may be conducted in the dry, or 
the moist way. Each has its peculiar advantages 
and defects. 

In the dry way, the ores when they contain 
sulphur or arsenic (which is the case with the 
greater uimiber), are first roasted, in order to dis- 
sipate the gieater pait of these mineralising sub- 
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stances. For this purpose, in analysis jn the 
small way, they are mixed with about tbeir bulk 
of charcoal powder, or fine sawdust, which is better, 
and exposed to a low red heat oii a flat tile or 
muffie, or any other convenient apparatus on 
which they can be thinly spread. , 

The sulphur, or arsenic, soon begins to rise in 
fumes, which should be hastened by frequent stir^ 
ring, keeping the heat jnst below the point at 
which the ore would run and clot together, to pre- 
vent which is one considerable use of the charcoal 
or sawdust. 

When no more fumes sensibly arise, and the 
charcoal is entirely burnt off, the part of the ore 
that remains now consists of the metallic portion 
ill the state of an oxyd, still mixed, however, with 
a quantity of sulphur or arsenic, which mere roast- 
ing will not separate, and of all the earthy matrix 
that may have been originally cf»ntained. 

The ore is then fitted for the seco^ process, 
which is that of reduction of the metallic oxyds to 
the reguline state. All that is essentially necessary 
to reduction, is to expose the oxyd to a high heat 
in contact with charcoal, or other carbonaceous 
matter, and secluded From the contact of air. It 
has been a conatuiit custom with chemists in al- 
most all cases (till of late years) to add to the ore 
in reduction, not only a due quantity of carbona- 
ceous matter, but also to mix with it a large pro- 
portion (seldom less tlmii thrice its weight) of 
some alkaline or easily vitriliablc matter, to serve 
as a flux, to piomote the fusion of all the hetero- 
geneous contents of the ore, and to affuid a thin- 
flowing medium, through which the globules of the 
reiluccd metal can readily fall by their superior 
gravity, and at last be collected in a single mass 
or button at the bottom of the crucible. The 
mischief of these saline fluxes, however, is that 
they conslaiiily dissohe a portion of the metallic 
oxyd before it has time to pass to the meiallic 
state ami retain it permanently, thus robbing the 
iiii-tallic button of » part of what would otherwise 
augment it. 

The analysis of Clipper ores in the moist way is 
performed in a tolerably uniform manner, the ore 
being first treated with an acid which dissolves all 
the metallic part, leaving whatever sulphur or silex 
the ore may possess: after wbicli the different 
metals, of which the metallic part consists, whe- 
ther silver, antimony, iron, tin, or nickel, are se- 
parately precipitated from the solution, either in 
the metallic state, or in certain known forms of 
combination, from which the metallic portion can 
be accurately inferred. 

Copper Alloy t. * 

The alloys in whieh copper predominates are 
peculiarly numerous and important. Many of 
them are perfectly well known, and have been in 
use from very early times ; of others the exact 
composition, and particularly the mode of prepa- 
ration, are kept as secret as possible ; for even 
when the precise composition of an alloy is found 
by chemical analy^sis, it may often be extremely 
difficult to produce n mixture by common methods, ' 
which shall have exactly the same shade of colour, 
the same malleability, texture, susceptibility of 
polish, or some other excellence, which, perhaps, 
a mere accident has discovered to the possessor. 

The principal obiccts of alloying copper appear 
to be to render it less liable to tarnish, and espe- 
cially to be acted on by common aminal or vege- 
tublt substances, to make it mure fusible and 
harder, and able to take a higher polish, and 
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alter iti colour either to a golden yellow or silvery 
white. All these objects are attainable by diller- 
ent alloys. Copper alloyed with gold, silver, and 
platina, is seldom, if ever, us«l in the proportions 
ill which It would be reckoned as alloy of copper, 
being much too costly for any purpose of inanit- 
factiire ; with this exccptioui however, that a very 
sinalJ portion of silver much improves the compo« 
sitioii of the alloy of copper and tin, when used as 
bell-metal or speculum-inetal. Copper is used 
largely as an alloy of gold and silver, and it is 
often plated with one or the other. 

Tuteiiag is a white alloy of coppiM', zinc, and 
iron, according to Keir, which is very hard, tongli, 
and sufliciently ductile to be wrought into variaus 
articles of furniture, such as riinrllestick<, &,c. 
which take a high |)olisii, and when irinrlc of the 
better sort of tutenag are hardly distinguishabli.* 
from silver. The uifeiKir kinds arc still white, 
but with a brassy yellow. The Chinese petong is 
another flue, wiiite, inallcnble alloy ofoopperf the 
composition of which is not exactly known, but it 
contains a small portion of silver. Copper unites 
with lead very iritinjalely by fusion, but wlicii a 
mass of this alloy is expost'd to a heat less than 
that at wliich the whole melts, the lead alone 
sweats out, leaving almost all the copper in a po- 
rous or hoiif'yeoinbcd state. When the cupper 
holds a small portion of silver, the lead cairics the 
latter out with it, and this is the principle of the 
old piocess of eliqiiation, foriiierly much used in 
the extracting of silver from copper ores. Conper, 
with about a fourth of it» wciglit of lead, forms 
pot-mctal, used by the aii<*icnls for their coins. 

Copper ncaily satura ed with zinc fornij bra'.s, 
the most iriiportniu of all tlio alloys of this metal. 
(See Brass). With a much less proportion of 
zinc the colour of the alloy approaches \eiy nearly 
to th.it of gold, aiid the mallenhility increases 
Mixtures chiefly oftlie.se two metals arc ustd to 
form a variety of yellow or gold-coloured alloys, 
known by tiic names of tombac, Maiiheirn, or 
Dutch gold, tinsel, siinilor, prince llnperi’s metal, 
Pinchbeck, &c. ; but the pr<;eise composition va- 
ries acmiding to the fliney or the experitmee of 
different manufacturers. The Dutch gold may be 
beatea out into extremely fine leaves, which, 
when fi-esl), have nearly the brilliunce of gold-leaf, 
and are used a.s a cheap iiiiitatiuri of it ; but they 
tarnish very soon. The mixture may be iii.ide, 
either by directly melting copper and zinc, or by 
mixing brass and copper. In either case the 
copper should be melted first, and the zinc .added 
afterwards, the whole stirred together with wood, 
covering it with a little charcoal, and poured out 
immediately, to prevent the loss by the burning 
off the zinc. A kind of tombac is the material of 
which a large proportion of the Roman coins was 
composed. Klaproth on analyzing several struck 
during the first century of the em^ieroi's, found 
them all to consist eitlier of pure copper, or of 
^ copper and zinc, in which the latter metal made 
* generally from a filth to a sixth of the mass. A 
little till and lead were found iu some ; but in 
such small proportion as to appear only an acci- 
dental iuipiirity. 

The alloys of copper and tin are extremely im- 
portant in the arts, and curious as chemical mix- 
tures. They form, in Mifferent proportions, mix- 
tures which have a distinct and appropriate use. 
Tin added to copper makes it mure fusible ; much 
less liable to rust or corrosion by common sub- 
ftapices } harder, denser, god more sonorous. In 
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these respects the alloy has a real aJv.intage over 
unmixed copper; hut this is in many cases more 
than counterbalanced by the extreme brittleness 
which even a moderate portion of tin imparts, and 
which is a singular circumstance, coiwidering how 
very malleable both metals are before mixture, and 
the remai'kable .softnc'ss and ductility of tin. 

Copper, or sometimes eoppe;- with a little zinc, 
alloyed with as iiiiicli tin as will niuko fitmi about 
one-tciith to about one-fifth of the whole, forms 
an alloy, which is the principal and often the only 
coinposiiioii for belts, the. cannon improperly called 
bra.HS, bronze statues, and several inferior purpo- 
ses; and hence it is called hroiiAi* or bel'-iueial 
(. 1 1 wuys observing that there is no perfect uniform- 
ity in the different alloys under these names, 
cither in the proportion or the aetnal number of 
ingnxIieDts), and it is ijxcelicntly fitted for these 
pitrpfscs by its hardness, deiiMt.>, .soiiOrou«iess, 
and fusibility, wiiercby the iiiiuiitest parts of hol- 
low moulds in.'iy In* rciidily filled before it lives in 
cooling. For eaiinon, a lower portion of tin seems 
to be u.seil. Aceoitling to Ur. Watson, the metal 
employed at Woolwich is one hundred parts of 
copper, with from eight to ten of tin. Hcnec it 
still retains •.onu^ little malleability, and of course 
is tougher than with more tin. 

Bronze cannon arc much less liable to rust than 
those of iron ; but in largt^ pieces of ordnance, by 
very rapid firing, the touch-hole is apt to melt 
down, and spoil the piece; of which thcie is a rc- 
maikahle instance at tiie Toiver of Dnidon, of a 
mortar of the largest ciilihrc thus spoiled ut the 
sk'ge of Namur. On account of the sonorousness 
of bronze, th(;se cannon give a mucii sharper re- 
port than those of iron, wliicli for a time impairs 
the hearing of the people that work them. A 
coiiimoii alloy for be.ll-inetal i^i about eighty of 
copper to taenty of tin ; or where copper, brass, 
and tin are used, the r’opper is from severity to 
eighty per cent, including the portion contained 
in the br.as.*«, and the ri*muinder is tin and zinc. 
The zinc ecitainly makes it more sonorous. An- 
timony is also often found in small (pianlity in 
bell-metal. Some of the finer kinds used for small 
articles contain also a little silver, which much im- 
proves the sound. 

When the tin is nearly onc-third of the alloy, 
it is then iriovt beautifully white, with a lu.strc al- 
most like that of mercury, extremely hard, vciy 
close-grained, and perfectly brittle. In ihi.s state it 
takes a nio.st beautiful polish, and is admirably 
fitted for the reflection of light for all optical pur- 
poses. It is then called speculum metal, which, 
however, fur the extreme perfiictioii required in 
modern astronomical instraments, is better mixed 
with a very small proportion of other metals, par- 
ticularly arsenic, brass, and silver. 

When more tin is added than amounts to half 
the ueiulit of the copper, the alloy begins to lose 
that sp’enilid whiteness for which it is so valuable 
SK a tuirrur, and becomes more of a blue-grey. As 
the till increases, the texture become.*; rough-grain- 
ed, and as it were rotten, and totally unfit for 
inanufartiire. The speculum metal is thpreforc in 
the highest proportion of alloy of tin that copper 
will admit, for any useful purpose. See Aikin's 
Dictionary of Chemistry. Dizd Jour. Pliys. 
Watson's Essays. 

CUPTREA. In botany, a gemis of tho 
class dodecandria, order monogynia. Cal^x 
^ix'toothedi unequal ; petals six, unequal, m- 
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sertecl into the calp ; capsule one-celled, with 
a three-sided follicle. One species only; a 
Brasil plant. 

CUK. s. (Aorrt\ Dutch.) 1. A worthless 
degenerate dog {DTj/den), 2. A term of re- 
proach for a man (ahakipeare). 

CUllABLE. a, (from cure,) That admits a 
remedy ; that may be healed (Dry den), 

CLTRABLENESS. s, (from curable,) Pos- 
sibility to be healed. 

CuRACOA, or Curassou, an island of 
America, about twenty-eight miles from the 
continent of Terra Firma, subject to the Dutch, 
being about twenty- five miles long, and twelve 
broad. Tlic harl)our is a good one, and stands 
on the south-east part of the island, where the 
Dutch have one of the neatest and most ele- 
ant towns in the West Indies. The public 
uildings are handsome and numerous, and the 
private houses convenient. The magazines are 
well stored, and arc large and commodious. 
7'his island is naturally barren ; but the in- 
dustry of the Dutch has rendered it capable of 
producing both sugar and tobacco ; and has 
raised here some good salt-works, which carry 
on a great trade. In times of peace, the trade 
of this island is said to be worth no less than 
500,000/. per annum to the Dutch ; but it is 
much greater in the times of war, as it then 
becomes the common emporium of the West 
Indies. Lat. 1 1 . .06 N. Lon. 68. SO VV. 

CUTIACY. s, (from curate,) Employment 
of a curate; employment which a hired clergy- 
man holds under the beneficiarv (Swift), 

CURASSOU. In ornithology. Sec Pe- 
nelope and Crax. 

CURATE, is properly a parson or vicar of a 
parish, who has the charge or cure of the jki- 
rishioners* souls. 

Curate is now more generally used fora 
deputy, or substitute of the parson, or one who 
ofliciates in the place of the incumbent, or be- 
neficiary. In case of pluralities of livings, or 
where a cleigyman is old and infirm, it is re- 
quisite there should be a curate to perform the 
cure of the church. He is to be licensed, and 
admitted by the bishop of the diocese, or by an 
ordinary having episcopal jurisdiction ; and 
when a curate hath the approbation of the 
bishop, he usually appoints the salary loo; and 
in such case, if he be not paid, the curate hath 
a proper rciiicdy in the ecclesiastical court, by a 
^uestration of the profits of the benefice ; hut 
if the curate is not licensed by the bishop, he is 
put to his remedy at common law, where he 
must prove the agreement, &c. A curate 
having no fixed estate in his curacy, not being 
instituted and inducted, may be removed at 
pleasure by the bishop or incumbent. But 
there are perpetual curates as well as temporary, 
who are appointed where tithes arc impro- 
priate, and no viearap^c endowed : these are not 
remoYcable, and the impropriators are obliged 
to find them ; ^me whereof have certain |xir- 
tioiis of the tithes settled on them. Every 
clergyman that ofliciates in a church (whether 
incumbent or substitute) in the liturgy is called 
a curate. Curates must subscribe the declara- 
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tion according to the act of uniformitv, or are 
liable to imprisonment, IBre. The laws re- 
specting the provision to be made for the sup- 
port of curates are about to undergo some re- 
vision. 

CUR ATELLA. In botany, a genus of the 
class polyandria, order monogynia. Calyx five- 
leaved ; petals four ; styles two ; capsule tvvo- 
parted; the cells iwo-sceded. One species 
only; a native of South America. 

CU'RATESfllP. $. (from curate,) The 
same with cura^. 

CU'RATIVE. a, (from cure,) Relating to 
the cure of diseases; not prescrvaiive (Brown). 

CURATOR, an officer under the Ronian 
emperors, who regulated the prices of all kinds 
of vendible commodities in the empire. 

CuRATOil OF AN UNIVERSITY, in the 
United Provinces, is an elective office, to which 
belongs the direction of the affairs of the uni- 
versity ; as, the administration of the revenues, 
the inspection of the professors, &c. The cu- 
rators are chosen by the slates of each province: 
the university of Leyden has three ; the burgh- 
ermasters of the city have a fourth. 

CURB, in the manage, a chain of iron made 
fast to the upper part of the branches of the 
bridle, in a hole called the eye, and running 
over the beard of the hor.«e. The curb of a 
horse’s bridle consists of the following parts : 

1. The hook fixed to the eye of the T}ranch. 

2. The chain of SS, or links. 3. The two 
rings or mails. Large curbs, provided they be 
round, arc always the most gentle. 

Curb, in the manage, is also the name of a 
tumour situated on the back part of the hinder 
leg of a horse, immediately below the hock, 
probably the result of local injury, or too vio- 
lent la^nr. Mild blistering frequently suc- 
ceeds, particularly where the operation is twice 
performed ; but when the case is of long stand- 
ing, a few slight feather strokes with the 
firing-iron may oe necessary to effect the cure. 

Curb, used metaphorically, signifies re- 
straint, inhibition, opposition. 

To Curb. v. a. (from the noun.) 1. To 
guide a horse with a curb (Milton). 2. To 
restrain; to inhibit; to check (Spenser). 

CURCU LIGO. In botany, a genus of the 
class hexaudria, order monogynia. Corol six- 
]ieta11cd, flat; spathe one-yalved; style very 
short; stigmas three, diverging; capsule one- 
cclled, foiir-seeded, spongy, neak^. One 
species only ; a native of Coromandel. 

CURCULIO. Weevil. In zoology, a 
genus of the class insecta, order coleoptera. 
Antennas clavate, seated on the snout, which 
is homy and prominent; feelers four, filiform. 

The larvas of this most splendid tribe have 
six scaly legs, and a scaly head : some of them 
infest granaries, eating their way into the grains 
of corn, and leaving nothing hut .the husk : 
some dwell in other se(^s, or are lodged in the 
inside of artichokes, thistles, and various other 
plants ; and others devour the leaves of trees 
and herbs. The species are very numerous, 
and amount to not less than six hundred and 
fifly-three that have been specifically ascer« 
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taSned and described. They are scattered over 
the globe, and may be thus subdivided into 
sections. 

A. Jaw cylindrical, one-toothed : compris- 
ing the family named curculio by Fabri- 
cius. These, again, are distinguished by 
having 

a. Snout longer than the thorax; thighs 
unarmed. 

Snout longer tlian the thorax; thighs 
toothed. 

y. Snout longer than the thorax; hind-thighs 
formed for leaping. 

i. Snout shorter than the thorax; thighs 
unarmed. 

f. Snout shorter than the thorax ; thighs 
toothed. 

B. Lip bifid ; jaw bifid, short; snout short: 
embracingthc tribe antliribus of'FAbrkins. 

C. Liu rounded, horny; feelers very short: 
the brachycerns of Fabricins. 

The species mostly worthy of notice are the 
following. 

1. C.^uenm. Nut weevil. Body brown; 
snout long, slender, curved ; length from the 
tip of the snout to the end of the body, nearly 
half an inch. The coiupleie insect is the pa- 
rent of the maggot, so frequrritly found in the 
hazel-nut. It appears early in August, and is 
seen creeping about hazel-trees. The female 
when ready to deposit her eggs, singles out a 
nut, which* she pierces with her proboscis, and 
then turning round, drops an egg into the ca- 
vity. She passes on, pierces an<)ther nut, dnrps 
another egg, and soconiinnes till she has ex- 
hausted her entire stock. *i'hc tuU not essen- 
tially injured continues to grow, 'J" egg is 
soon hatched ; the yonn^ maggot or larva finds 
its food prepared for it, and about the time of 
its full growth, falls with the ripened nut to 
the ground, and at length creeps out by gnaw- 
ing a circular hole in the side. It then bur- 
rows or creeps under the surfiice of the ground, 
where it continues dormant for eight months : 
it then casts its skin, coriinicnccs a chrysalis of 
the shape and a[)pearancc of the rcs-f of the 
beetle tribe ; and in the beginning of August, 
attaining its coinjiletc form, it throws off the 
spoil of the chrysalis, creeps to the surface, and 
becomes an inhabitant of the 'imper world. 
See Nat. Hist. Plate LXXIL 

C. manarius. Granary- weevil. Colour 
uniform dull chesnut, or reddish brown; length 
scarcely two lines. It deposits an egg in va- 
rious grains of wheat or barley, in the same 
manner as c. nucum in the hazel-nnt, which 
undergoes the same process of transmigration as 
the c. nucum egg, nut in a much shorter pe- 
riod of time, the perfect insect being accom- 
l^ished in almut twenty-one days. The egg is 
of about the size of a grain of sand. 

3. C. imperialis. Imperial weevil, or dia- 
mond l^etle. Ground colour of the wing- 
sheaths coal-black, with numerous parallel 
rows of sparkling indentations round, and of a 
green-gold colour, highly brilliant, from ini^ 
uute reftecting scales. Tike ilic scales of the but- 
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terfly. The most brilliant and beautiful of the 
insect class. A native of Brasil. 

CURCUMA. Turmeric. In botany,'' a 
genus of the class monaiul rill, order monoj^nia. 
Calyx bifid ; corol four-parted ; nectary thrcc- 
lobeil ; anther two-spurred at the hose. Two 
species ; both natives of India. 

1. C. rotunda; with ovate lanceolate leaves, 
oriiainctited with a very few latenil nerves: the 
root ail ovate bulb ; stcmlcss ; but possessed of 
})ale, spiked flowers. 

S?. C. longa; leaves lanceolate, with very 
numerous lateral nen cs ; stenilcss ; with 
fleshy, palmate root, and white sessile flowers. 
The root of lioth s|)ecies is imported in its dried 
state, and for the same purposes. Externally it 
is of a pale yellow colour, wrinkled, solid, pon- 
derous, aiui the inner substance of a deep saf- 
fron or gold cfiloiiT : its oilour is somewhat fra- 
grant; to the taste it is bitterish, slightly acrid, 
exciting a moderate degree of wnrmlh in the 
mouth, and on being chewed it tinges the sa- 
liva yellow. It is now very seldom used me- 
dicinally, but retains a place in our phariiiaco- 
pcBias. 

CURD. s. The ci'iagulation of milk {Pope), 

To (’URD. i». I/, (from the noun.) To turn 

to cinils ; to cause to coagulate iShtthpoare). 

('URDIS'fAN, a country of Asia, sealed 
between the I'urkisb empire and Persia, lying 
along the eastern coast of the river I'igris, ana 
ioinprcheuding great part of the ancient Assyria. 

To ('JU'RDLE. V. w. (from curd.) To coa- 
gulate ; to concrete {Baco7i). 

To ('u'rdi.e. V, a. To cause to coagidatc ; to 
force itito eoneretions {Floifcr)» 

(TJRDLING, the congiilation of any par- 
ticular fluid, such as milk. In Tuscany, it is 
cfl’ectecl hy means of artichoke flowers, instead 
of llie rennet employed in Britain. There 
are, besides, a variety of substances which may 
lie advantageously substituted for cither, espe- 
cially wild) the whey is intended to be a cool- 
ing and antiseptic beveraj^ ; for instance, a 
small qiiaiiiity of cream of tartar; a few drops 
of oil of vitriol, or spirit of salt, previously Ji- 
luted in a spoonful of water, will easily co^igu- 
Inte the milk ; after which it should be straitw 
cd. SccC'heese. 

CU'llDY. «. (from curd,) Coagulated; con^ 
creled ; full of curds ; curdled (Arbulhnot), 

CURE, s, {ciira, l^tin.) 1. Remedy; re- 
storative {Granvilh), 2. Act of healing 
(Luke), 3. The benefice or employment of a 
curate or clergyman {Collier). 

To Cure. v. a, {euro, Latin.) 1. To heal; 
lo restore to lieallh; to remedy; to recover 
( fl aUrr), 2. To prepare in any manner so as 
lo Ik? j»reserved from corruption {Temple), 

CU'UIUJ\SS. a, {cure and less.) Without 
cure; without remedy {Shakspeare), 

CU'RKR. .V. (from cure.) A healer ; a phy* 
sician {Shakspeare. Harvey). 

CURETES, in antiquity, the same as cory* 
banles. 

CURFEW, or Courfew, asignal given in 
cities taken in war, &c. to the inhabitants to 
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go to bed. Pasquin says, it was so called, as fax), 7« Elegant; neat; laboured; finish^ 
being intended to advertise the people to secure Rigid; severe; rigorous {Shak* 

themselves from the robberies and debaucheries speare). 

of the night. The most noted curfew in Eng- CU'RIOUSLY. ad, l.Inqui8itively;8tu- 
land was that established by William the Con- dioualy {Newton), S, Elegantly; neatly 
queror, who appointed, under severe penal- (iS*o«/A). '3. Artfully; exactly. 4. Cap- 
ites, that, at the rinsing of a bell at eight o'clock tiously. 

in the evening, every one should nut out their CIJRIUS DENTATUS MARCUS AN- 


lights and tires, and go to bed : whence, a bell 
rung about that time was long called a curfew- 
bcll. 

CURIA, in Roman antiquity, denoted, 1. 
The senate-housi*. 2. A portion or division 
of a tribe, containing an hundred men. 3. 
The places where the curim used to assemble. 


NIUS, a Roman, celebrated for his fortitude 
and frugality. He was three times consul, and 
was twice honoured with a triumph. He ob- 
tained decisive victories over the Samnites, the 
Sabines, and the Lucanians, and defeated 
Pyrrhus near Tarentiim. The ambassadors of 
the Samnites visited his cottage, while he was 


In our ancient customs, the assembly of the boiling some vegetables in an earthen pot, and 
bishops, peers, and great men, to celebrate the attempted to bribe him by the oiler of large 
1 . I. /. • 1 r .1. called presents. He refused them with contempt, 

and said, “ I prefer my earthen pots to all your 
vessels of grrld and silver, and it is my wish to 
command those who are in jxissession of money, 
while I am deprived of it, and live in poverty.” 
(P/utarr/i). 

To CURL. V. a. (kro/lrn, Dutch.*; 1. To 


HAROKUM. Sec CoURT-BA- 


chief festivals of the 
curia. 

Curia 

RON. 

Curia claudenda, is a writ that lies 
against him who should fence and inclose the 
ground, but refuses or defers to do it. 


CURIA'LITY. (curia/is, l^tin.) The turn llic hair in ringlets (jS7/flA-.v/)corr). 2. To 
privileges, or retinue, of a court (Rflcon). writhe; to twist. 3. To dress with curls 
. ClJRIATIl, a family of Alba, which was (Shakspeare), 4, To raise in waves, undula- 
carried to Rome by Tulfus liostilius, and en- tions, or sinuosities {Druden). 
lered among the patricians. The three Cii- To CvRL,r,7i. l.lo shri 
riatii, who engaged the Horatii, and lost the 
victory, were of this family. 

CURIO, the chief and 


priest of a curia. 


To (^URL. r. ». 1.1^ shrink into ringlets 
(Boyle), 2. To rise in undulations (Dryden), 
3. To twist itself (Dryden), 

Curl. 5. (from the verb.) 1. A ringlet of 
Romulus, upon dividing the 'peo[>le into curia;, hair (Sidney), 2. Undulation ; wave ; sinuo- 
gavc each division a chief, who was to be priest sity ; flexure ( Newton). 
orihatcuria, under the title of curio and flamen CURLEW. In ornithology. Sec Sco- 

curialis. His business was to provide and of- lot ax. 

fleiate at the sacrifices of the curia, which CUKMT, a name, given by the ancients to a 
were called ciirioiiia ; the curia furnishing him sort of malt liquor or ale. It was made of 
with a sum of money on that consideration, barley, and w^as drunk by the people of many 
which pension or appointment was called cu- nations instead of wine, 
xionium. CURMU'DGEON. s, (cceur mechnnt^ Fr.) 

Curio (Quintius), an excellent orator, who An avaricious churlish fellow; a miser; a 
called Csesar in full senate, “Omnium miilie- niggard ; a griper (Locked 
rumyirum, ct omnium viroruni inulierum.” CURMlf'DGEONLY. a. (from enrtnud- 
(Tacitus). His son, C. Scribonius, was tribune gcow.) Avaricious; covetous; churlish; nig- 
of the people, and saved Caesar's life as he re- gardly (L'Estranec). 


turned from the senate-house, after the debates 
concerning the punishments which ought to be 
inflicted on the adherents of Catiline. He 
killed himself in Africa. 

^ CURIO'SITY. $. (from currW.) 1. Inqui- 
sitiveness; inclination to inquiry. 2. Nicety; 


CURRANT-TREE. SccRibes. 
C'URRANTS, the fruit of a species of gros- 
of Catiline. He sularia. . (See Ribes.) The white anu red 
sort are mostly used ; for the black, and chiefly 
the leaves, upon first coming out, are in 
use to flavour English spirits, and counterfeit 


delicacy (Skahpeare), 3. Accuracy; exact- French brandy. I’he jelly of black currants is 
ness (fray). 4. An act of curiosity; nice ex- reckoned very efficacious in curing inflainma- 
periment (Bacon), 5. An object of curiosity; tions of the throat. 

miiy (^dddison). Currants also signify a smaller kind of 

CURIOSUS, an officer of the Roman em- grujies, brought principally from Zante and 
pire during the middle age, appointed to take Cenhalonia. They are gathered off the bush(», 
care that no frauds or irregularities were com- ana laid to d^ in the sun, and so put up in 
initled. ^ large butts. They are used for culinary pur- 

CU'RIOUS. a. (airiosfts, Latin.) 1. Inqui- poses chiefly, 
sitiye; desirous of information (Davies), 2. CURRENCY, x. (from current,) 1. Cir- 
Atlenlivc to ; diligent ahoui(fy6odward), 3. ciilation ; power of passing from hand to hand 
Accurate ; careful not to mistake (//oaA-cr). (Swift). 2. General reception. 3. Fluency; 
4. Difficult to please ; solicitous of perfection ; readiness of utterance. 4. Continuance ; con- 
full of care (Taylor), 5. Exact; nice; subtile slant flow (Ayliffe), 5. General esteem; the 
(Holder), 6. Artful; nicely diligent (Fair- rate at wUen any thing is vulgarly vdued 
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(Bacon), 6. The papers stamped in the En- 
^ish colonies by authority, and passing for 
money. 

ClJ'RRENT. a. (cttrrens, liatin.) i. Circu- 
latory; passing front hand to hand 
S. (leiierally received; unccntradictcd ; au- 
thoritative (Booker), 3. Common ; general 
(Watts)* 4. Popular; such us is estiblhhcd 
by vulgar estimation (Gf«p). 5. FashionaUlc; 
popular (Pope). 6. Passable ; such as mpy be 
allowed or admitted (Shakspeare), 7. What 
is now passing; what is at present in its course. 

Cu'rrent.s. 1. a running stream (Boyle), 
S. Currents are progressive motions of the 
water of the sea in several places (Harris), 3. 
Course ; progression (Bacon), 

Current, (from curro, I run.) In hydro- 
graphy, a stream or iliix of water in any di- 
rection. The setting of the current, is that 
point of the compass towards which the waters 
run ; the drift oi a current, is the rate it runs 
an hour. 

Currents, in the sea, arc either natural and 
generalt as arising from the diurnal rotation of 
the earth on its axis ; or accidental and parti- 
cular, caused by the waters being driven against 
promontories, or into guiphs and straights, 
W'hcre, wanting room to spread, they are driven 
back, and thus disturb the ordinary flux of the 
sea. 

The currents are so violent under the equa- 
tor, where the motion of the earth is greatest, 
that they hurry vessels very speedily from Africa 
to America ; but absolutely prevent their re- 
turn the same way : so that ships arc forced to 
run as far as the 40ih or 45th degree of north 
latitude, to fall into the return of the current 
again, to bring them home to Europe. It is 
shewn by governor Pownal, that this current 
performs a continual circulation, setting out 
from the Guinea coast in Africa, for example, 
from thence crossing straight over the Atlantic 
ocean, and so setting into the gulph of Mexico 
by the south side of it : then sweeping round 
by the bottom of the gniph, it issues out by the 
north side of it, and thence takes a direcuon 
north-easterly along the roast of North Ame- 
rica, till it arrives near Newfoundland, where 
it is turned hy a roinuling motion backwards 
across the Atlantic again,' u|X)n the coasts of 
Europe, and from thence southward again to 
the coast of Africa, from whence it set out. 

In the strei^ts of Gibraltar, the currents set 
in by the south side, sweep along the coast of 
Africa to Egypt, by Palestine, and so return by 
the northern side, or European coasts, and issue 
out again by the northern side of the streights. 
In St. George's channel too they usually set 
eastward. The great violence and danger of 
the sea in the streights of Magellan, is attri- 
buted to two contrary currents setting in, one 
from the South, and the other from the Nor^ 
sea. 

Currents, in navigation, are certain set- 
tings of the stream, by which ships are com- 
pelled to alter their course or velocity, or both, 
and submit to the motion impressed upon 
them by the current. The knowledge of them 
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being so necessary an article in navigation, we 
shall shew a more accurate way of discovering 
the way they set, together with their strength, 
than that of guessing by the ripjilings of the 
water, and by the driving of the froth along 
shore. Take your ship’s boat, with three or 
four men, a compass, a log-line with a large 
log to it, and a kettle or iron pot, with a coil 
or two of ip.f’h-ropc fastened to its bale. When 
at a proper distance from the ship, heave your 
kettle overboard, and let it sink 80 or 100 fa- 
thoms, which will ride the boat nearly as fast 
as if at anchor. Heave your log, and turn 
your tialf-minute g1as5, observing at the same 
time to set the drift of the log by the compass : 
then will the knots run out during the half- 
minute, give the current's strength, and the 
coinpt'iss Its setting. Now to know how to 
make proper allowances for currents, it is evi- 
dent, if a current sets just with the course of 
the ship, then the motion of the ship is in- 
creased by as much as is the drift or velocity of 
the current ; and if a current sets directly 
against the ship's course, then the motion is 
retarded in pro[)orLiun to the velocity of the 
current. Hence it is plain, ,1. If the velocity 
of the current be less than that of the ship, 
then the ship will get so much ahead, as is the 
diflerence of these velocities. 2. 1 f the velocity 
of the current be greater than that of the ship, 
then the ship will fall so much astern as is the 
diflerence of these velocities. 3. If the velo- 
city of ihc current be equal to that of the ship, 
then the ship will stand still, the one velocity 
destroying the other. 

If the current thwarts the course of a ship, 
then it not only lessens or augments her velo- 
city, but gives her a new direction ; compound- 
ed of the course she steers, and the setting of 
the current. Supimse a ship sails by the com- 
pass directly south, pf) miles in S4 hours, in a 
current that sets east 45 miles in the same lime : 
required the ship's true course and distance. 
It IS evident that the ship will run upon the 
diagonal of a parallelogram, of which the sides 
are ijf) and 45 : the length of this diagr>nal is 
found to be lOf) miles, equal to -f - 45‘^- 

Sce Navigation. 

Sec also Robertson’s Navigation, vol. ii. book 
7. sect, 8, where the sailing in currents is 
largely exemplified. 

Currents (Under), are distinct from the 
upper or apparent, and in different places set or 
drive a contrary way. Dr. Thomas Smith, 
Phil. Trans. No. 158, makes it highly proba- 
ble, that in the Downs, in the slrei^iu of Gib- 
raltar, &c. there is an undcr-cnrrent, whereby 
as much water is carried out, as is brought in 
by the upper-currents. This he argues from 
the offing between the north and south Fore- 
land, where it runs tide and half-tide, i. c. it 
is either ebb or flood in that part of the liowns 
three hours before it is so oft at sea : a certaia 
sign, that though the tide of flood runs aloft, 
yet the tide of ebb runs iindcrofoot, i. e. close 
by the ground ; and so at the tide of ebb it will 
flow under-foot. This he confirms by an cx- 
perimeut in the Baltic Sound, comniiiuicatcd 
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to him by an able seaman present at the mak* 
ingit: being there, then, with one of the 
king's frigates, they went with their pinnace 
into the mid-stream, and were carried violently 
by the current. Soon after that, they sunk a 
basket with a laige cannon-bullet, to a certain 
depth of water, which gave check to the boat's 
motion ; and sinking it still lower and lower, 
the boat was driven a-head to the windward, 
against the upper-current; the current aloft 
not being above four or five fathom deep. He 
added, that the lower the basket was let down, 
the stronger the under-current was found. 
From this principle, it is easy to account for 
that continual in-draught of water out of the 




streights of Gibraltar ; a passage about tw*cuty 
miles broad : yet, without any sensible rising 
of the water along the coasts of Barbary, Ucc. 
or any overflowing of the lands, which there 
lie very low. 

CU'URENTLY. ad. (from rurreni.) 1. 
With a constant motion. 2. Without opposi- 
tion {Hooker). 3. Popularly; fashionably; 
generally. 4. Without ceasing. 

ClJ'liRENTNESS. r. (from mrrent.) 1. 
Circulation. 2. General reception. 3. 
ness of pronunciation {^Camdt>n). 

CURRICULUS, in our ancient writers, 
denotes the year, or course of a year. 

CG'URIER. s. (coriarius, L'aun.) Onewho 
dresses and pares leather for those who make 
shoes, or other {H Estrange). 

No currier shall use the trade of a butcher, 
tanner, kc. or shall curry skins insuiliciently 
tanned, or gash any hide of leather, on {Kiin of 
forfeiting for every hide or skin, (js. 8 1 f .any 

currier do not curry leather sent to him, within 
sixteen days between Michaelmas and l^dy- 
day, and in eight days at other times, he shall 
on conviction thereof forfeit t)l. IS Geo. If. c. 
25. Every ourricr or dresser of hides in oil 
shall annually take out a licence from the com- 
missioners or oflicers of excise. Several of thc>c 
regulations, however, have been uliered by a 
late law. 

CU'RRISII. a. (from mr.) Having the qua- 
lities of a degenerate dog ; brutal ; sour ; quar- 
relsome; churlish {Fai^ax). 

CUURODREPANuS. (formed of currtrs, 
chariot, and iMirnvov, scythe or sickle.) In an- 
tiquity, a kind of chariot armed with scythes. 
The ariver of this chariot was obliged to ride on 
one of the horses, as there was no other scat for 
him ; tlie usual place fur him being all armed 
with knive«. 

To CUHRY. V. a. (rorittm, Latin, leather.) 

1. To dress leather, by beating and rubbing it. 

2. To beat ; to drub; to thrash {AddUoii). 3. 
To rub a horse with a scratching instrument, 
so as to smooth his coat {Bacon). 4. To scratch 
in kindness {Shakspeare). 5. To CuRRvya- 
vour. To become a favourite by petty ofli- 
ciousness, slight kindnesses, or flattery {Hoo.). 

CU'RRYuOMB. A. An instrument used 
for currying horses {Locke). 

CURRYING is the art of dressing cow- 
hides, ealves-skins, seal-skins, &c., principally 
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for shoes ; and this is done either upon the 
flesh or the grain. 

In dressing leather for shoes upon the flesh, 
the first operation is soaking tne leather in 
water, until it is thoroughly wet ; then the 
flesh side h shaved on a beam about seven or 
eight inches broad, with a knife of a peculiar 
construction, to a proper substance, according 
to the custom of the countiy, and the uses to 
which it is to be applied. 'This is one of the 
most curious and laborious operations in the 
whole mystery of curiying. The knife used 
for this purpose is of a rectan^lar form, with 
two handles, one at each end, and a double 
edge. They are manufactured at Cirencester, 

..I _• : j -.'L j • 




given to iliem by rubbing them on a flat stone 
of a sharp gritty substance till it comes to a 
kind of wire; this wire is taken off by a fine 
stone, and the edge is then turned to a kind of 
groove wire by a piece of steel in form of a 
bodkin, which steel is used to renew the edge 
in the operation. 

Afler the leather is properly shaved, it is 
thrown into the water again, and scowered 
upon ^ or stone cominotily appropriated 
to iiidt use. Scowering is performed by rub- 
bing the grain or hair side with a piece of pu- 
micc-stonc, or with some other stone of a good 
grit, not unlike in thickness and shape to the 
slate with which some houses arc covered, 
'riiesc stones force out of the leather a white 
sort of substance, called the bloom, produced 
by the oak bark in tanning. The hide or skin 
is then conveyed to the shade or tlrying place, 
where the oily substances arc applied, tcnnecl 
stulltng or (liibbing. Tlic oil used for this pur- 
pose is prepared by the oil leather-dressers, by 
boiling slurp skins or doe skins in cod oil. 
This is j»m on both sides of the leather, but in 
greater anil ihieker quantity on the flesh than 
on the grain or hair side. 

Thus we have pursued the currying of lea- 
ther in its wer state, and through its first stage, 
commonly called getting out. 

When It is thoroughly dry, an instrument, 
with teeth on the under side, called a graining- 
board, is fir.Nt applied to the flesh-side, whidi 
is called graining; then to the grain-side, called 
bruibiiig. 'Hie whole of tliis ojicration is in- 
tended to soften the leather to which it is ap- 
plied. Whitening, or pairing, succeeds, which 
is performed with a flue edge to the knife al- 
ready described, and used in taking off the 
grease from the flesh.' It is then boarded up, 
or grained again, by applying the graining- 
board first to the gram and then to the flesh. 

It is now fit for waxing, which is jicrformed 
first by colouring. '^I'his is |x;rformcd by rub- 
bing with a brush, dipped in a comjposition of 
oil and lamp black, on the flesh till it be tho- 
roughly black : it is then sized, called black 
sizing, with a brush or spunge, dried, tallowed 
with a woollen cloth, and slicked upon the 
flesh with a small smooth niece of glass ; 
sized again with a sponge ; ana when dry, this 
sort of leather, callM waxed, or black on the 
flesh, is curried. 
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Currvine leather on the hair or gram side, 
called bla» on the grain, is the same in the 
first operation with that dressed on the flesh, 
till it is scowered. Then the first black is ap- 
plied to it while wet; which black is a solution 
of the sulphate of iron, called copperas, in fair 
water, or in the water in which the skins as 
they come from the tanner have been soaked : 
this is first put upon the grain after it has been 
rubbed with a stone : then rubbed over with a 
brush dipj^ in stale urine ; slicked out with 
an iron slicker, in order to make the grain 
come out as fine as possible, and then stufled in 
the manner already described among the first 
operations of currying; and when dry it is 
Masoned, i. e. rubbed over with a brush iiip|)ed 
in copperas-water on the grain till it is per- 
fectly black; then slickccl with a stone of a 
goocigrit, to takeout the wrinkles as miioli as 
possible : after this the grain is raised with a 
fine gratning-board, by turning the skin or 
piece of leather in various directions; and 
when a little dried, it is bruised, in order to 
soften .it. When it is thoroughly dry it is 
whitened, bruised again, and grained in two or 
three different ways, and when oiled upon 
the grain with a mixture of oil and tailow' it is 
finimed. 

Bull and cow hides arc sometimes curried 
for the use of sadlcrs and collar-makers ; but 
the principal operations are much the same as 
those we nave already dcscrilied. It should, 
however, be observed, that only a small |)ortion 
of flesh is taken off from hides designed for 
these purposes. Hides for the roofs of coaches, 
&c. arc shaved nearly as thin as shoe hides, 
and blacked on the grain side. 

The oil used in the first operation of stuf- 
fing, or dubbing, is called spent oil, and con- 
tains a portion of alkali. It has latterly been 
made up expressly for the curriers, A fact 
worthy of remark is, that it is imbibed more 
uoiformly and eifectnally by wet than by dry 
leather; and this no doubt arises from the gra- 
dual eva|X)ration of the water, which gives 
place to the introduction of the oil by capillary 
attraction, whereas the air, if intersnersed in 
the pores, would resist it. For M . at. Ileal's 
Observations on Currying, see Repertory of 
Arts, vol. ii. p. 34?. 

To CURSE. V, a, (cutini.in, Saxon.) 1. To 
wish evil; to execrate (AV/o//ej). 2. To mis- 
chief ; to afflict (Pope). 

To Curse, v. n. To imprecate (J/ftlf'cs). 
Curse, s. (from the verb.) I. Malediction; 
wish of evil to another (Dry 2. Afflict- 
ion; torment ; vexation (AddUon). 

CU'J^ED. parlicip. a. 1. Deserving a 
curse; hateful; detestable; alioiiiiiiahlc ; 
wicked (Shakspeare). 2. Unholy ; iinsancti- 
ficd (Milt.). 3. Vexatious ;trouhlcsorae(Pri.), 
CU'RSEDLY. ad. Miserably ; shamefully 

^^?J'WDNKSS.jr. (from cW.) The state 
of being under a curse. 

CU'RSHIP. (from cur.) Dogsliip; mean- 
ness ; scoundrelship (JIudihraf) . 

CURSITOR, a clerk belonging to the court 
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of chancery, whose business it is to make oitl 
original writs. In the statute 18 Edward 111. 
they are called clerks of course, and arc twenty- 
four in number, making a corporation of them- 
selves. To each of them is allowed a division 
of certain counties, into which they issue out 
tlic original writs required by the subject. 

CuRSiTOR-BARON, au officer in the court 
of exchequer, who administers the oaths of all 
high-sheriffs, bailifls, auditors, receivers, col- 
lectors, comptrollers, surveyors, aud searchers 
of all ttie customs in England, 

CURSOR, a small piece of brass, &c. that 
slides ; as, the piece in an equinoctial ring dial 
that sli'.Vs to the day of the month ; or the 
little ruler or label of brass sliding in a groove 
along the middle of another label, representing 
the horizon in the analemma; or the point 
that slides along the beam compass, &c. 

CU'RSORARY. a. (from cursus^ Latin.) 
Cursory; h.istv ; careless {.Sfiakspeare). 

CU'llSOUlLY. ad. (from cursory.) Hasti- 
ly; wi! bout care (Atterbury), 

' CUIISORINESS. s. (from cMrson/.j Slight 
attention. 

CURSORY, fl. (from cursmus, I/iiin.) 
Hasty; quick; inattentive; careless (i4/W?.von). 

CURST, a. Froward ; peevish ; malignant; 
mischievous; malicious; snarling (Crashaw), 
CURSTNESS. s. (from curst.) Peevish- 
ness; frowardness; malignity (Dry «/<?«). 
CURT. a. (from curtns, Latin.) Short. 

To CURTAIL. ». a. (curio, Latin.) To cut 
off; to cut short; to shorten (lludihras). 

C'u'rtaii. dog. s. a dog whose tail is cut 
off (Shnki^peare). 

Curtail, or Cur-tail, in the manage, 
a name given to the tail of a horse after he has 
undergone the operation of docking. See 
Dockikg. 

CURTAIN, s. (cortina, Latin.) 1. A 
cloth contracted or expanded at pleasure (Ar^ 
huthnot). 2. To draw the CURTAIN. To 
close it, so as to conceal the object.; or to open, 
50 as to discern the object (Pope. Shakspeare). 
3. (In fortification.) The jiart of the wall or 
rampart that lies between two bastions. Sec 
Curtin. 

Cu'rtain-lecture. s. (from nir/ain and 
lecture.) A reproof given by a wife to hcc 
husband in bed (Addison). 

To Cu'rtain. V. n. (from the noun.) To* 
enclose or accommodate with curtains (Pope). 

CIJRTATE DISTANCE, in astronomy, 
the distance from the sun to that point where 
a perpendicular let fall from a planet or comet 
meets the plane of the ecliptic. 

CURTATION, in astronomy, the differ- 
ence between a body's distance from the sun, 
and its curtate distance. 

CURTELASSE. See Cutlass. 
CURTEYN, Curt AN A, in the British 
customs, king Edward the ('onfes^or's suord, 
borne before the prince .it coronations. Its 
point is said to be broken ofl', as an emblem of 
mercy. 

CURTIN, Curtain, or Courtin, in 
fortification, i& that part of the rampart of a 
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place which U betwixt the flanks of two bas- 
tions bordered with a parapet five feet high, 
behind which the soldiers stand to fire upon 
the covered way and into the moat. As it is 
the best defenaed of any pari uf the rampart, 
besiegers never carry on their attacks against 
the curtain, but against the faces of the bas- 
tions, because of their being defended only by 
one flank. 

GURTISIA. In houny, a genus of the 
class tetrandria, order monogynia. Calyx foiir- 
parled ; petals four ; drupe superior, roundish, 
succulent, with a four, or tive'Cellcd nut. One 
species only ; a large tree of tlie Cape, with 
terminalpanicle. 

CURTIUS (Quintus), a Latin historian, 
who wrote the life of Alexander the Great in 
ten books, of which the two first are not in- 
deed extant, but arc so well su)^Ued by Fiein- 
sheinius, that the loss is scarcely rc'grctted. 
'Where this writer was born, or even v^cn he 
lived, are points no one pretends to know. By 
bis Style he is supposed to ha\e lived in or near 
the Augustan age ; ivhile some are not want- 
ing, who imagine the work to have been com- 
posed in Italy about 300 years ago, and the 
name of Quintus Curtius to be iiciitluvisly 
added to it. Cardinal du Perron was so great 
an admirer of this work, as to declare one page 
of it to be worth thirty of Taeitu?; : yet M. Ic 
Clcrc, at the end of his Aft of Ciitleitnj, has 
charged the writer with great ignoratice, and 
many contradictions, lie has nevertheless 
many qualities as a writer, which will always 
make him admired and applauded. The KU 
zevir edition of Curtiiis's History, as well as the 
Delphin editions of lOys and 17S?4,ari(l the Va- 
riorum uf 1708, are highly regurded by critics. 

CU'RTSY. Sec Courtesy. 

CU'RVATKD. a, (curoa/us^ Lai.) Bent. 

CURVATION. (airvo, Lat.) Theaclof 
bending or crooking. 

CURVATORCOCCYGIS, in anatomy, a 
name given by Albinus to a muscle of the coc- 
cyx discovered by hlms.lf, and not described 
by any other author. It is an oblong, thin, 
and small muscle, and for the most part tendi- 
nous. It arises with a double liead, one from 
the inner, and the other from the lower and 
lateral ptirt of the os sacrum ; and descending, 
terminates in three extremities. He calls it 
the curvator coccygis, from its oflicc, which is 
the bending the coccyx; and says, that he 
found it in (lif&rent states, in three subjects : 
one very perfect .ind entire j in a second, more 
imperfect and degenerating; and in the third, 
resembling a ligament rather than a muscle. 

CURVATURE OF A LINE, is its bend- 
ing or flexure; by which it becomes a curve, of 
any peculiar form ami properties. Thus, tlie na- 
ture of the curvature of a circle is such, as that 
every point in the periphery is equally distant 
from a point within, called the centre; and so 
the curvature of the same circle is every where 
the same ; but the curvature in all other curves 
is continually varying.— The curvature of a circle 
is so much the more, as its ladius is less, being 
always reciprocally as the radius; and the ciu> 


vatnre of Other curves is measured by the re- 
ciprocal of the radius of a circle having the same 
degree of curvature as any curve has, at some 
certain point. 

Every curve is bent from its tanrat by its 
curvature, ihe measure of which is me same as 
that of the angle of contact formed by the curve 
and tangent. Now the same tangent is common 
to an intinite number of circles, or other curves, 
all touching it and each other in the same point 
of contact. So that any curve may be touched 
by an inflnite number of diflferent circles at the 
same point : and some of these circles fall wholly 
within it, being more curved, or having a greater 
curvature than that curve; while others fall 
without it near the point of contact, or betwwn 
the curve and tangent ut that point, and so, being 
less deflected from the tangent than the curve 

is, they have a less degree of curvature there. 
Consequently there is one, of this infinite number 
of circles, wliich neither falls below it nor above 

it, but, being equally deflected from the taugent, 
coincides with it most intimately of all the circles; 
and the radius of this circle is called the radius of 
curvature of the curve; also the circle itself is 
called the circle of curvature, or the oscrlatoiy 
circle of that curve, because it touches it so close- 
ly that no other circle can be drawn between it 
and the curve. 

Ta dtUrmiHe the Rtidhu and Circle of Curvature hy the 
hfluhod of h'luxiens. 

Let AVle be any curve (FI. 50. fig. 3.), concave 
towaids it.s axis AD; diaw an ordinate DK to the 
point £ where the curve is required to be found ; 
and suppo:>e EC perpendicular to the curve, and 
equal to the radiu.s of the circle BEr of curvature 
sought ; lastly, draw Kd parallel to AD. and de 
parallel and indefinitely near to DE; thereby 
making EJ the fluxion or increment of the absciss 
AD, also de the fluxion of the ordinate DE, and 
Ve that of the curve A£. Now put j-^AD, 
y-=^l)E, z=^AK, and r—CE the radius of cur- 
vature; then is Kd= 'l-, fle-=J; and Ee=z. 

Now, by sim. tri. the 3 lines - Ed , de , Ee , 
or - X t 

are respectively as the three - GE , GC , CE; 
therefore . - - GC. i — GE 

and the flux, of this equa. is 

GC . .V + (jC . .y + GE y V 

or because GC= — BG, it is 

GC • jr — BG. A “ GE . y + f»E._y. 
But, since the two ciirvp AE and BE have the 
same curvature at the point £, their abscisses and 
ordinates have the same fluxions at that point, 
that is Ed or x is the fluxion both of AD and BG, 
and de or y is the fluxion both of OE and GE. In 
the above equation therefore substitute « for BG« 
/and y for O E, and it 
becomes • GC • i — =■ GE 

o,T ^ GC* 3 r— GE. y s* j^+ _y*or L*. 

Now mult, the three terms of this equation re- 
spectively by these three quantities, 

gC’ oi* CE’ ’’*'®®** 

...... t* j • j* 

*y*r7Tf or — ; and hence rs»-rT“-rT., 

Ur. r ^yr — jiry 

which is the general value of the radius of cur- 
vature for all curves whatever, in terms of the 
fluxions of the absciss and ordinate, 

Farther, as in any case either 1 or^ may be sup- 
posed to flow equably, that is, either ir or Jp con- 
stant quantittojt, or x or jl to nothing, by thie 
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suppoeitlon either of the terms in the denominator hut if they cannot all be comprised in one planer 
of the value of r may be made to vanish. So that 

when xh constant, tlie value of r is — ^,but r 

I 

IS = -rrwhen ^ is constant. 
yx 

For example, suppose it were required to find 
the radius or circle of curvature to any pofiu of 
a parabolaj 
Now the 


then is the curve one of double curvature. 

Since the word direction implies sttai^ht lineSr 
and in strictness no part of a curve is a right 
line, some geometers prefer defining curves other- 
wise : thus, in a straight line to be called the line 
of the abscissas, from a certain point let a line 
arbitrarily taken be called the abscissa, and de- 
noted (commonly) by x : at the several pointf 
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straight lines being regulated in length according 
to a certain law or equation, are CtiHed ordinates; 
and the line or figure in which their extremities 
are continually found is, in general, a curve line. 
This definition, however, is not free from objec- 
the general value of the radius of curvature for ^ion ; for a right line may be denoted by an 
any point E, the ordinate to which cuts off the equation between its abscisssu and ordinates, such 
absciss ADa=i-. as y^ax + L 

Ileucc, when x or the absciss is nothing, the The doctrine of curves, and of the planes and 
ai solids generated from them, constitute What is 

last expression becomes barely — ia-iy called the higher geometry. 

^ V " Cu avx LIN Es arc distinguished into algebraical 

for the radius of curvature at the vertex of a pa- or geometrical, and transcendental or mecha- 
rabola ; that is, the diameter of the circle of cur- nical. 


vature at the vertex of a parabola, is equal to a, 
the parameter of the axis. 

For other valuable particulars relating to cur- 
vature, the radii of curvature, &c. see Macluu- 
rin's Algebra, Maclauriii's Fluxions, Simpson's 
Fluxions, Stone’s Fluxions, Euler’s Analysis luii- 
nitorum, &c. See also the article Central 
voACES in this work, for simple methods of d^ 
termining the radii of curvature to the conic 
sections. 

Curvature (Double), is a term used to denote 
the curvature of a line, all the parts of which are 
not situated in the same plane. 


Curves (Algclyraical or geometrical), are those 
in which the relation of the abscisses to the or- 
dinates can be expressed by a common alge- 
braical expression. 

And Transcendental or Mechanical CuRVxa, 
are such as cannot be so defined or expressed by 
an algebraical equation; or when they are ex- 
pressed by an equation, one of whose terms is a 
variable quantity, or a curve line. See Trans- 
cendental. Thu8,y«log. Xf y-^As in. x, y=sA 
cos. A‘, y*A», See. 

The doctrine of curve lines in general, as de- 
noted by algebraical equations, was first intro- 


A curve which can only be traced upon a curve duced by Dcs Cartes, who called algebraical 


surface, and not upon a plane surface, is called a 
curve of double curvature. These kinds of curves 
may be considered as generated by the track of a 
point which is moved upon a curve surface, the 
direction of its motion being continually deflected 
either towards the right or towards the left hand; 


curves geometrical ones; admitting none else into 
the construction of problems. But Newton, and 
after him, Leibnita and Wolfius, arc of another 
opinion ; they think that in the construction of a 
problem one curve is not to be preferred to an- 
other, for its being defined by a more simple 


thus it happens that tne line so described is curved equation, but for its being more easily describe, 
in two senses ; for, in efiect, it partakes of the 'I'he point of view which first presents itself, 
curvature of the curve surfaces, and of the con- and which appears the most favourable for the 
tinual and successive dellcctiuns of the describing division of curve lines into different classes, is to 
point. ^ consider the representative algebraic functions, 

Two curve surfaces which mutually penetrate under the relation of their multiformity. Hence 
each other, form also, in general, by their inter- it would follow, that those curves which spring 
section, a curve of double curvature. Such, for from uniform functions would be referred to the 
example, is the curve which is formed by the first kind; those which arise from biform func- 
mutual penetration of a right cylinder and a tions, would be of the second kind; those result- 


sphere, supposing that the axis of the cylinder 
dues not pass through the centre of the sphere. 
We have said, in general, for it may happen, on 
account of particular circumstances, that the in- 
tersections of two curve surfaces is a plane curve. 


ing from trifunn functions, of the third kind, and 
so on. 

But though this division appears natural, yet 
on a closer examination it will not be found con- 
formable to the nature and character of curve 


circle. Ingenious disquisitions on curves of 
double curvature have been given by Euler, 
Cramer, Bossut, and Lacroix. 

CURVE, in geometry, a line whose several 
parts proceed in different directions, and are suc- 
cessively posited towards different points in space, 
which also may be cut by one right line in two 
or more points. 

If all the points in the curve may be included 
in one plane, the curve is called a plane curve ; 


a uniform function of the abscissa, it may, mere- 
ly by changing the axis, become a multiform 
function ; whence it would follow that the same 
curve might be found to appertain to different 
species, which would not fulfil tlie object of the 
classification. Thus, for example, the curve de- 
noted by the equation would be- 

lon!^ to the first kind, because the ordinate ^ is a 
uniform function of x; but, by changing the co- 
ordinates, or by assuming an axis perpendicular 
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to the former^ the same curve will be represented 
by the equation tf*x*+a 3 xaso, and will con- 
sequently belong to the fourth kind. We cannot 
therefore admit the multiformity of functions to 
furnish a distinctive characteri»tic of the dillerent 
classes of curves. 

Nor is the simplicity of the equations which 
ciprcss the nature of curves, with regard to the 
number of terms, able to furnish a bufiicient 
distinction. Thus, if we refer to the first kind, 
t^se whose equation is composed of two terms, 
asy”*— ax”; to the second, those w'hose equation 
consists of three terms, as + + 

and so on : then it is clear that the same line 
might still appertain to several kinds. For the 
curve which is represented by the equation 
0xr:o, must be referred at the same time 
noth to the first and to the fourth kind ; because by 
merely changing the axis, tlic equation to the 
curve vvouldbecomc 

1611®— 24 /x+9 55tfx+I0a/»0. 

We may avoid these inconveniences by clas^g 
curves according to the orders of the equations 
wbicli express the relation between the co-ordi- 
nates. For, the equation for the same curve, 
remaining silways of the same order so long as 
each of the assumed systems of co-ordinates is 
supposed to retain constantly the same inclina- 
tion of ordinate to abscissa, while referred to 
diderent faints of die curve, however tJie axis 
and the origin of the abscissas, or even the in- 
clination of the co-ordinates in diflferent systems 
may vary; the same curve will never be ranked 
under difTerent orders, according to this method. 
If, therefore, we take for a distinctive character 
the number of dimensions which the co-ordinates 
whether rectangular or oblique form in the equa- 
tion, we shall not disturb the order of the classes, 
by changing the axis and the origin of the abscis- 
sas, or by varying the iucliuaiiun of the co-or- 
dinates. 

As algebraists call orders of dilTercnt kinds of 
equations, those which constitute the greater or 
less number of dimensions, we distlnguisii by the 
tame name the dilfereDt kinds of rebuUiiig lines. 
Consequently the general equation of the drst 
order oeiug 

+ jSx-f xy; 

we may refer to the first oider all the lines, which 
by taking x andy for the co-ordinates whether 
rectangular or oblique, give rise to this equation. 
But it is known that this equation comprises the 
right line alone, which is the most simple of ail 
lines ; and since for this reason the name of curve 
docs not properly apply to the first order, we do 
not usually distinguish the different orders by the 
name of curve lines, but umply by the generic 
term of lines: hence the first order of lines 
does not comprehend any curves, but solely the 
right line. 

As for the rest, it is indifferent whether the co- 
ordinates are perj^ndicular of not ; for if the 
ordiijAtes make with the axis an angle f whose 
sine is /a and cosine y, we can refer the equation 
to that of the rectangular co-ordinates, by inak- 

ingyv — ^ and «■*— + #; which will give for 

an equation between the perpeodlcnlart t and », 

Thus it follows evidenriy, tiiat the signification 
of the equation is not limited by supposing the 
ordinates to be rightly applied; and it will be the 
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same with equations of superior orders, which 
will not be less general though the co-ordinates 
arc perpendicular. Hence, since the determina- 
tion of the inclination of the ordinates applied to 
the axis, takes nothing from the generality of a 
general equation of any order whatever, we put 
no restriction upon its i»ignification by supposing 
the co-ordinates rectangular; and tne equation 
will be of the same order whether the co-or- 
dinates be rectangular or oblique. 

All the lines of the second order will be com- 
prised in the general equation 

0=a + jBx + yy + Jx* + ijy + ; 

that is to say, wc may class among lines of the 
second order all the curve lines wmch this equa- 
tion expresses, x and y denoting the rectangular 
co-ordinates. These curve lines are, therefore, 
the most simple of all, since there arc no curves 
in the first order of lines ; it is for this reason 
that some writers call them curves of the first 
order. But the curves included in this equation 
are better known under the name of conic sec- 
tions, because they all result from sections of 
the cone. The different kinds of these lines are 
the circle, the ellipse, the parabola, and thu hy- 
perbola ; the properties of all which may be de- 
duced with facility from the preceding general 
equation. See Conic sections. 

We class under lines of the third order all the 
curvi^ which may be expressed by the general 
equation 

o^a'hfix + yy + ii* + try + {y® + + 1 ry* + 

xy*. 

And in like manner We regard as lines of the 
fourth, those curves which are furnished by the 
general equation 

o«o + fi»e+yy + h^ + ny + {y* + ni® + 9i*y + tay* -f 
*y3 + kx4 + f*x3y + >x*y* + {xy® + sy^ ; 
taking always x and y for rectangular co-ordi- 
nates. In the equation of the third order there 
are zo coiiMtant quantities, and in that of the 
fourth order 15, which may be determined at 
pleasure; whence it results ch.u the kinds of lines 
of the third order, and, much more, those of the 
fourth order, are considerably more numerous 
than those of the second. 

It will now be easy to conceive, from what has 
gone before, what arc the curve lines that apper- 
tain to the fifth, sixth, seventh, or any higher 
order ; but as it is necessary to add to the general 
equation cf the fourth order, the terms 

with their respective constant coefficients, to have 
the general equation comprizing all the lines of 
the fifth order, this latter will be composed of xi 
terms : and the general cqiiation comprehending 
all the lines of thedxtb order, ^ill have 28 terms; 
and so on, conformably to the law of the triau- 
gutar numbers. Thus the general equation for 

lines of the order x, will contain 

1 a 

terms, and as many constant letters, which may 
be determined at pleasure. 

Since the order of the proposed equation be- 
tween the co-ordinates, makes known that of the 
curve line ; whenever we have given an aigdsraic 
equation between the co-ordinates x andy, or 
t and X, we know at once to what order it u ne- 
cessary to refer tJic curve represented by that 
equation. If the equation be irrational it must 
be freed from radicals, and if there be fractions 
they must be made to disappear ; this> done, the 
greatest number uf dimensions formed by t^ 
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variable quantities x and y, will indicate the 
order to which the line belongs. Thus, the 
curve which Isdcnoted by this equationy*->tff =0, 
will be of the second order^ or of the first order of 
curves; while the curve represented by the equa- 
tion 7y*=sjc\/ X®, will be of the third order 

(that is, the fourth order of lines), because the 
ctiuation is of the fourth order when freed from 
radicals ; and the line which is indicated by the 

equation^ , will be of the third order 

a* + X® 

or of the second order of curves, liecause the e(]u«i- 
tion when the fraction is made to disappear be- 
comes where the term x®y con- 

tains three dimensions. 

It is possible that one and the same equation 
may give dilTerent curves, according as the appli- 
cates or ordinates fall upon the axis perpendi- 
cularly or under a given obliquity. For in- 
stance) this equation, gives a circle, 

when the co-ordinates arc supposed perpendi- 
cular ; hut when the co-ordinates arc oblique, 
the curve represented by the same etiuation will 
lie an ellipse. Yet all these diiTcrent curves ap- 
pertaiif to the same order, because the transform- 
ation of rectangular into oblique co-ordinates, 
and the contrary, docs not affect the order of the 
curve or of its' equation. Hence, though the 
magnitude of the angles which the ordinates form 
with the axis, neither augment nor diminish the 
generality of the equation, which expresses ihe 
lilies of each order ; yet| a particular equation 
being given, the curve which it expresses can 
only be determined when the angle between the 
co-ordiuatfl.s is determined likewise. 

That a curve line may relate properly to the 
order indicated by the equation, it is requisite 
that this equation 'be not decomposable into ra- 
tional factors; for if it could be composed of 
tWQ or of more such factors, it would then com- 
prehend as many equations, each of which would 
generate a particular line, and the re-union of 
these lines would be all that the equation pro- 
posed could represent. Those equations, then, 
whicli may be decomposed into such factorsy do 
not comprize one continued curve, but several at 
once, eaeh of which may be expressed by a par- 
ticular equation ; and such combinations of sepa- 
rate curves are denoted by the term complex 
curves. 

Thus, the equation + which 

seems to appertain to a bne of the second order, 
if it be reduced to zero by making y'*^ay~~xy+ 
will be composed of the factors 
(y— <i)ssO; it therefore comprises the two equa- 
tions y— *=o, and y— «5=o, both of which be- 
long to the right hne : the first forms with the 
axis at the origin of the abscissas an angle equal 
to half a right angle; and the second is parallel 
to the axis, and drawn at a distance =: a. These 
two lines considered together are comprised in 
the proposed equation y*^ay¥Ky^ax, In .like 
manner we may regard as complex this equation, 
y4— xyS— fla;ea— iiw3 + aj9y + «®Jy =0; for its fac- 
tors being (y— (y-"**) (y*— instead of 
denoting one continued line of the fourth order, 
it comprises three distinct lines, viz. two right 
lines, and one curve denoted by the equation 
y®— 

We may, therefore) form at pleasure any com- 
plex lines whatever, which shml contain two or 
more right lines or curves. For, if the nature of 
eacbline is expressed by on equation referred to 


the same axis and to the same origin of the ab« 
scissas, and after having reduced each equation to 
zero, we multiply them one by another) there 
will result a complex equation which at once 
comprises all the lines assumed. For example* if 
from the centre (j (fig. 4, PI. 50.), with a ta^ua 
CA=a, a circle be dcKcribed, and farther if a 
right line l.N be drawn through the centre C ; 
then we may, for any assumed axis, find an equa- 
tion which will at once include the circle and the 
right line, as though these two lines formed only 
one. 

Suppose there be taken for an axis the dia- 
meter All that forms with the right Hue IiN an 
angle equal to lialf a right angle : having placed 
the origin of the abscissas {n A make the abscissa 
AP«;r, and the applicate or ordinate PM»ys 
we shall have for tnc right line, PMssCPsesn-rj?; 
and since the point M of the right hoc falls on 
the side of those ordinates which are reckoned 
negative, we have y-— a + r, or y— * + cf=o: 
but, for the circle, wc have PM®»AP. PB, and 
BP=a«— 1, which gives y®*^2<i*— **,or y® + i®— 
tax=o. Multiplying these two equations to* 
gether wc obtain the complex equation of the 
tJiird order, 

y3—y*x 4- y#*— x* + «y*— 2aay + 3rfX®—2a®i 3 = 0 , 
which represents, at once, the circle and the right 
line. Hence, we shall find that to the abscissa 
AP=2', corresponds three ordinates, namely, two 
for the circle, and one for the right line. Let« 
for example, the equation will become 

y3+ Jdy® — }fl«y—|ii3saO 5 whence we first find 
y-f and by dividing by this root, wc ob* 
tain y®— j4E®3so, the two roots of which being 
taken and ranked with the former, give the three 
following values of y : 

I. y«-i<r. 

II. 

in. y=-4av^3. 

Wc see, therefore, that the whole is represented 
by one equation, as if the circle together with 
the right line formed only one continued curve- 

This difi^reoce between simple and complea: 
curves being once established, it is manifest that 
the lines of the second order are either continued 
curves, or complex lines formed of two right 
lines ; for if the general equation have rational 
factors, the]r must be of tlic first order, and con- 
sequently will denote right lines. Lines of the 
third order will be either simple, or complex, 
formed either of a right line and a line of the 
second order, or of three right lines. In like 
manner, lines of the fourth order will be con- 
tinued and simple, or complex, comprizing a 
right line and a line of the thiid order, or-tno 
lines of the second order, or lastly, four right 
lines. Complex lines of the fifth and superior 
' orders will be susceptible of an analogous com- 
bination, and of a similar enumeration. Hence 
it follows, that any order whatever of lines may 
comprize, at once, all the lines of inferior order, 
that is to say, that they may r.ontain a complex 
line of any infmor orders with one or more right 
lines, or with lines of the second, third, &c. order; 
so that if we sum the numbers of each order, ap- 
pertaining to the simple lines, there will result the 
number indicating the order of the complex line. 

Every curve line may be considered as the 
track described by a point moving according to 
any law whatever : and the expression of that law 
or of the conditions to which the motion of the 
point is subjected, constitutes that which is called 
the equation of the curve. This equation is ge- 
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■itndly exhibited !n functions of some variable 
absciwa, and its corresponding ordinate either 
rightly or obliquely applied: but an equation 
may also be established between other variable 
quantities, changing with the generating point* 
and from any such equation ditlerent properties 
of the curve may be deduced. Now the prin- 
cipal variable quantities corresponding to the de- 
scribing point of a curve, besides the abscissa and 
ordinate, are the radius vector, the angle formed 
by that radius and the axis of the abscissas, the 
angle formed by the tangent and the applicates 
or ordinates, the sub-tangent, the normal, the 
radius of curvature, &c. And since the exa- 
mination of the mutual relations of some of these 
variable quantities will often be useful in the 
doctrine of curves, we shall enter a little into 
detail on this head. Let, therefore, M (dg. 6, 
PI. 50.) bc^ the generating point of any curve 
whatever, in any assumed part of its progress, A 
the origin of the co-ordinates, AP the ^acissa, 
PM the ordinate rightly applied, AM the radius 
vector, and MAP the angle form^ by that ra^us 
vector and the axis ; MT the tangent, TP the 
sub- tangent, ASL the perpendicular let fall from 
the origin of the abscissas upon the tangent; MN 
the normal, PN the sub-normal, MR the radius 
of curvature. Taking, moreover, at pleasure, 
a point B imon that axis, and forming the tri- 
angle MAB, also demicting upon the several 
■ides of that triangle perpendiculars from the op- 
posite angles. Then, it is obvious that as the^ de- 
scribing point M changes its position, the right 
lines MA, MB, MT, MN, MP, AQ, MR, &c. as 
well as their segments AK, MK, DK, 5 cc. and the 
angles MAB, AMB, A KB, &c. will change their 
values. But it is nevertheless possible when the 
values of some of these quantities are known, to 
iind corresponding values of the others, and thus 
to make considerable mutations in the represen- 
tative equations of curves. To this end, let the va- 
riable abscissa AP»x, the ordinate rightly applied 
PM«y, the distance A B from the origin of the 
a^cissas to the point B taken arbitrarily 
and leaving to each of the other variable quan- 
tities their designation indicated by the letters of 
the figure, the values of the chief of them ex- 
pressra in terms of x, y, and a, are exhibited in 
the following 

TABLE. 


I. Valttts 9 f the tangents of Angies, 


X. tan. AMPao — • 
». tan. BMP-—. 

y 


3. tan. AMB • 

4. tan. BAK » 


a («— x) * 

a — X 


qy 

fia tan.MAB«-^*» 

m 

7. tan. ABKa»— . 

9. tan. MBA« — ^ — • 
fl -a 


10. tan. AKPss— 

a—* 

11. tan. BKP=il-. 

sm 


12. tan. AKB=--; — 2- 

x)— y* 

13. tan. MTP-- 4 -. 

:r 

14. tan.TMA*^? — 

xx +yj» 

II. Values of Lines, 

15. AB=:«. 

16 . AP«=x. 

17. MP*y. 
x8. BP*«— r. 

KP-ii^. 

a». AM— v/ *»+>». 

43. BM-v' (a— »)*+y. 

44 . AH — . 

»3. BO-—^. 

a6. 

y 

ay. AK=-^V^ y* + (a— x)». 

a8. BK 

29 - MG^i — . 

AG^ 


ax 


\/ af* +y® 
\/(o-x)»+y' 

BH — 

1/ («—*)«+,* 

GH 


y*+ta— x)* 

TP = ^. • 

i.. 

, TO— ‘*y ~y** ., 
■v/i'+ji* 
PN-2i-. 


MT. 

AQ. 






4/ **+>* 



4X. MN: 
42. MR : 


i*' 
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43. AMB= 

44. AMP- 

45. BMP= 

46. AKB = 


III. Valuci of Areas i 

iuy. 

i^sy, 

iy («*— x), 
x) 


47. AKP^- 
4S. BKP = 


49. AMK = 


2V 

Ti 




a.y 


50. BMK=4rtfrt-r), 

It will now lie easy to see in what manner it 
will be possible to change in almost an iiinnity of 
ways, the system of co-ordinates. For, if in- 
stead of the co-ordinates i,y, we wish to take any 
two others wliatevcr chosen from among the fifty 
variable quantities in the above table, we shall 
only have to search in the table for tliosc new co- 
ordinates expressed in the terms of jr, and the 
constant qantity a ; from these two formula we 
may deduce reciprocally and y in 1 alues of the 
new co-ordinates, and may substitute these values 
in all the other formulas. The same thing would 
obtain, if, instead of any two of these variable 
quantities, we were to take for co-ordinates, any 
functions of the same quantities combiiicd two 
by two, three by three, &c. Similar remarks 
will apply to tJie transforming the equations of 
curves, Uc. nut iir.tcad of iniiltiplying ob<iCr- 
vations, we may propose an example or two. 

^ ProA. 1. '1‘lie equation of a curve AMB lieing 
given, between the abscissa AP and the ordinate 
PM (fig. 6, PI. 50.) supposed perpendicular to 
one another ; to change the system of co-or- 
dinates in such manner that the new equation 
shall subsist between the two variable quantities 
AP, KP, the first of which is the same abscissa 
as before, and the second KP is ihc perpendicular 
let fall upon the axis All of the abscissas from 
the point K where perpendiculars drawn from 
A, B, upon BM, AM, respectively, intersect. 

Or, which amounts to the same, to find the 
geometrical locus of all the points K of mutual 
intersection of the three perpendiculars drawn 
from the angles of the several triangles MAB upon 
the opposite sides, or upon those sides produced. 

Afakingthe new co-ordinate KP.--z, and the 
given line ABsia, we shall have, by the J9tli for- 
mula in the table or y=ii2— iSL, 

y s 

This value of y being substituted for it in the 
• given equation of the curve, whose generating 
point is at M, will produce the required equation 
between x and z. 

Let it be supposed, for example, that the curve 
irhose generating point is at M, is an ellipse of 
which AB (fig. 5. Pi. 50.) is the major axis. l.ct 
I be the minor axis of that cllijMe, then will the 

equation of the curve be = — (dx— 1^). Sub- 

itituting in this eiiuation the value of y given 
above in x and *, we shall have x-(«— 

X*). Dividing the whole by x(a— j), and 
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multiplying by — , there will result 
x«): 

consequently the geometrical locus sought, h a 
new ellipse having AB for its minor axis, and for 

iti major axis the fourth proportional ---- to the 

b 

two bf of the proposed ellipse, or the (Knametcr 
of its minor axis. 

Prob. if. The equation being given between 
the angles .MAB, MBA (fig. 6. PI. 50.) t.iken for 
co-ordinates, to find the equation of the ^ame 
curve between the abscis-sa AP and the applicutu 
PM, taken fur new co-ordInates. 

Tf u .and v In* put for the angles MAB, AtBA 
respectively, we sliuil liave by the 6th and 9th 

formula of the preceding tabic tan. t.an. 

u 

— T‘ it will be only requisite to substitute 

these values of u and v in the equation proposed, 
toobt;dn that which is sought between x and y. 

Suppo-^e, for example, that the proposed equa- 
tion of the curve between u and -y, is + 
m being a constant quantity. Transpo.siiig v, we 

, tan. m— tail, v 

have ui=w— V, or tan. »*= ~ — — ■ ■ nr. 

I + tan. w tan. v * 
tan. tf + tan. m tan. u t:m. t) •’^tan. sv— tan. v. Put- 
ting, then, in this equation, for tan. 1/, tan. v, their 

values above found, that is to say,-, - we 

X tf— X 

slwll Ixave, after proper reduction, 

a’* tan . m + tan. w— ./.t tan. vt -h oy 
an equation ru the circle, which is therefore tlic 
curve retiuircd. 

If, on the contrary, the equation were « — -y w, 
it igpuld be easily slu wn, by a simil.ir process, that 
the curve sought is an equilateral hyperbola, of 
which the equation assunics this shape : 
tan. w— .y* tan. w— tfx tan. 

Hence it may be seen that a line wFi.ise equa- 
tion i.s of a certain degree when t.ikiiiga particu- 
lar system of co-ordiiiaies, may become of a de- 
gree higher, by asKiimuig aiiotiicr system, tiie 
term co-ordiiiate.s being here used in its most ex- 
tensive bciise, and not cunliiicd to systems of lines 
under a constant given angle Ihus, the equa- 
tion of the light line is only of the first degree, 
when referred to two fixed axes, b;^ its abscissas 
and ordinates; but it becomes of the second, when 
referred to two fi\cd points A, B, and taking the 
angles MAB, .MBA, for co-ordinates: recipro- 
cally, the equation of the circle is of the second 
degree, when referred to two fixed axes by it.s 
abscissas and ordimites, while it is only of the fiist 
degree as we have just seen, wlien referred to two 
fixed points A and B upon its circimiference, the 
co-ordinates being the angles MAB, MBA. It is 
the .same witli respect to the equilateral hyperbola, 
and indeed fur all the conic sections, their njua- 
tioii being of the second degree when referred to 
any two fixed axes, and only of the first when re- 
ferred to their loci, and taking for the system of 
co-urdiiiates the distances of the generating point 
from those tw'o fixed points; or when we refer to 
one of their foci and the directrix, by taking for 
co-ordinates the distance^ of the generating point 
from such point and such line. There is an in- 
finity of similar cases, such as those of the con- 
choid and the cisioidj the equations of which are 

00 
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of the fourth degree when referred to two fixed 
axes, and only of the first when we take for co* 
ordinates those which are usually employed in 
their constructions. Hence it follows, that it is 
TL(>t always the most simple equation of a curve 
which is furnisli^ by reference to two fixed axes: 
yet this method is, we conceive, the best when 
making a comparison between curves in general, 
though it is not always the easiest when we 
would investigate the properties of each case in 
particular. 

It is now time to present the reader with some 
observations on curves of the higher orders, and 
particularly those which are classed under the 
third order of lines, or the second of curves. 
Newton reduces all curves of this kind to four 
classes of equations, expressing the relation be- 
tween the abscissa and ordinate, viz. 

in case i, *y* + <y=ai 3 + ^a® + tfx + «f; 
in case a, wy -f 

in case 3, + rx + 

in case 4, y»«ar 3 As ** + ex + 

And under these four cases he enumerates 72 dif- 
ferent curves. Sec Newton, Enumeratio, sect. 3.; 
Stirling Linear, &c. p. 83 . 

As, nowever, in so many dificrent kinds of 
curves it must always be difficult to recollect 
what distinguishes them precisely, sonic matlie- 
maticians have been desirous to reduce the species 
to a smaller number, while at the same time they 
have shewn that each of the species comprehends 
several vatieties, even more than arc included in 
Newton's Enumeration. Thus Euler reduces the 
number of species of lines of the 3d order to six- 
teen. He assumes for the general equation com- 
prizing all lines of this order, that which we have 
exhibited towards the beginning of this article. 
The first member of this equation, viz. ny3 + /3v* 
+ being of an uneven number of di- 
mensions, will have either one real simple factor, 
or three such factors ; there may, therefore, fbe 
the four following general rases : 1. When only 
one simple factor is real: a. When all three are 
real, and all unequal : 3. When two factors are 
equal : 4 When all the factors are equal. The 
first of these cases mves rise to Euler's zst and ad 
species ; the secona case, to species 3, 4, and 5 ; 
the third case, to species 6,7, 8, 9, 10, 11, sz, 13; 
and the fourth case, to the 14th, 15th, and i6tli 
species. 

By taking at pleasure the obliquity of the co- 
ordinates, that is, of the axis of the absdssas and 
that of the applicates, the equations usually given 
for these lines may be greatly simplified; thus, 
taking t and u fur the oblique co-ordinates, the 
equations of the larious species will be as below: 

t. + + + + + 

where neither n nor i aresso. 

This kind has one hyperbolic asymptote of the 

nature and it comprises Nos. 33. 34> 35» 

37. 3^1 of Newton's enumeration. 

where n must not be^c. 

This kindhasone hyperbolic asymptote express- 

ed by ; and it includes the 39, 40, 41, 42, 
439 44 . and 45 of Newton. 

where nttduu: is**Sinor ^a>s,nord?i»34.r4> 


V E S. 

This kind has three hyperbolic asymptotes of 

the nature and comprises Nos* it a, 3, 4, 

5 * 7 > 9 > 24, 25, 26, 27, of Newton's enumera- 

tion. 

n* 

where neither nor ^4— 

4 »* 

This kind ha-s two liyperbolic asymptotes ez- 
A A 

pressed by w=— , and one by it in* 

eludes Nos. ro, 11, rz. r3, 14, 15, 16, 17. 18. 19, 
20, 21, a8, 29, 30, 31, of Newton's enumeration. 

5. + «“• + 

4 "* 

where n must not bc-s. 

Here there are three hyperbolic asymptotes of 

the nature and the class includes New- 

ton's 22, 23, 32. 

6 . tu^ + ,':t^ + it + eu-¥dt»o, 

where neither a nor £=*». 

Here there is one hyperbolic asymptote of the 

nature e—— , and one parabolic asymptote de- 
fined by tfl=sAi; and the kind comprises Nos. 46, 
47 * 48. 49 * 50* 5 ». 5a of Newton's enumeration. 

7. + + 
where a must not be^A 

Curves of this kind have one hyperbolic asymp- 
tote defined by and one parabolic asymp- 
tote defined by Newton's 53,54, 55, and 

56 species are comprised in the same class* 

8 . + 

where neither 6 nor c=so. 

This kind has one hyperbolic asymptote of the 

nature Mee— , and includes Nos. 61 and 6z uf 

Newton’s enumeration, 

o. 

where 3 is notap. 

Here there is one hyperbolic asymptote denoted 
•J5‘i i* as Newton's 63. 

10* ^>r4r»4^»p, 

where neither I nor e=e. 

Here are three hyperbolic asymptotes, one de- 
fined by « and the two others which are re- 
spectively parallel are defined bye— this kind 
includes Newton’s 57, 58, 59. 

11. 

where 6 must not bes^s. 

This kind has one hyperbolic asymptote of the 

nature and two others respectively paral- 

lel defined by u='^: Newton's 60th corres- 
ponds with this. 

12. + + 
where c must not l>e»«. 

This agrees with Newton's 64th, and has two 

hyperbolic asymptotes, one of the formeaiA^ 
the other !<•*—. 

t 

13 ' + 
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This agrees with Kewton’s 65th| and has two 
hyperbolic asymptotes, one of the form 

the other 

14. + + + 

Here there is one parabolic asymptote defined 
by » 3 aeAl*; and the kind iiicluaes Nos. 67, tiS, 
70, 71, of Newton’s enumeration. 

15. u 3 -|-a/fi + ^/ + d=o, 
where a muse not be 3=0. 


This agrees with Newton’s 66th. There is one 
parabolic asymptote defined by and one 

rectilinear asymptote defined by u the axis 


of intersections be «jf, it does not follow that the 
eurve belongs to the order*, but it may be refer- 
red to some superior order; indeed it may hap- 
pen that the curve is not algebraic but transcen- 
dental. Thi^ case cxceptcdi however, Fuler con- 
tends that we may always affirm positively that 
a curve line which is cut by a right line in * 
points, cannot belodgro an order ol lines inferior 
to n. Thus, when a right line cuts a curve in 4 
points, it is certain that the curve does not belong 
to either the second or third order of lines ; but 
whether it be referred to the fourth, or a superior 
order, or whether it be trauscciideiitul, is not to 
be decided by analysis. 

3. Dr. Waring has carried this em^uiry a step 
farther than Euler, and has demonstiatcd that 


of the parabola being parallel to the rectilinear 
asymptote. 

16. »3 + «/s:o. 

This corresponds with Newton’s 7 2d, and has 
one parabolic asymptote of the nature tt 3 i=Ar. 

If we' understand the word unit* to denote the 
intersection of diameters, then we may affirm that 
the ist, sd, 3d, 4th, and 5th species have a centre 
provided ^^0, and in this case the centre is plac- 
ed at the origin of the abscissas ; that the 6th and 
7th are absolutely without centres ; that the 8th, 
9th, loth, nth, iith, and 13th have always one 
placed at the origin of the abscissas ; as to the 
t4th, 15th, and 16th species, their centre is at an 
infinite distance, and consequently all those lines 
which wc consider as diameters are respectively 
parallel. 

For the other properties of these curves, such 
as the number and nature of their diameters, &c. 
except those which are mentioned lielow, the 
reader may consult the Analyses lufinitorum of 
Euler, and tlic works of Newton and Stirling be- 
fore cited. 

Lines of the fourth order are di vided by Euler 
into 146 kinds, and those of the fifth into a much 
greater number, in so far that it would be ex- 
tremely difficult to enumerate them. 

I. I'nc most curious and important properties 
of curve lines are deduced with much elegance 
and comparative simplicity from a contemplation 
of the nature and mutual relation of the roots of 
the equations representing those curves. Thus a 
curve being called of* dimensions, or a line of the 
nth order when its representative equation rises 
to n dimensions; then since for every diflerent 
value of X theie are n values of y,ie will commonly 
happen that the ordinate will cut the curve in 
nor inn-^a, m— 4, 6cc. points, according as the 
equation has n, or n— 2, n— 4i &c. possible roots. 
It is not, however, to be inferred that a right line 
will cut a curve of n dimensions, in *, n— a, 0—4, 
Acc. points, only; for if this were the case a line 
of the ad order, a conic si^tion fur instance, could 
only be cut by a right line' in two points;— but 
this is manifestly incorrect, fur although a conic 
. parabola will be cut in two ndints by a right line 
oblique to the axis, yet a right line parallri to the 
axis can only cut the curve in one point. 

a. It is true in general that lines of the order a 
cannot be cut by a right line in more than n 

E oints; but it does not hence follow that any right 
ne whatever will cut in * points every line of the 
order n ; it may happen that the number of in- 
tersections is 0— 1, 0— a, 0—3, &c. to 0—0. The 
number of intersections that any right line what- 
ever makes with a given curve line, cannot there- 
fore determine the order to which a curve line 
appertains. For, as Euler remarksi if the number 


there are curves of any number uf odd orders, 
that cut a right line in a, 4, 6, &c. points only ; 
and of any number of even orders that cut a right 
line ill 2, 4, 6, Acc. points only; and of any num- 
ber of cvi» orders that rut a right line in 3, 5, 7, 
&c. points only ; whence this author likewise in- 
fers that the order of the curve cannot be de- 
nounced from tJie number of points in which it 
cuts a right line. See his Proprietates Algebrai- 
caruni Cur varum. 

^ 4. Every geometrical curve being continued, 
either returns into itself, or goes on to an infinite 
distance. And if any plane curve has two infi- 
nite branches or legs, tiicy join one another either 
at a finite, or at an infinite distance. 

y In any curve, if tangents be drawn to all 
points of the curve; and if they always cut the 
abscissa at a finite distance from its origin ; that 
curve has an asymptote, otherwise not. 

6. A line of «iny order may have as many 
asymptotes as it lias dimensions, and no more. 

7. An asymptote may intersect the curve in so 
many points abating: two, as the equation of the 
curve has dimensions. Thus, in a conic section, 
which is the second order of lines, the asymptote 
does not cut the curve at all ; in the third orocr it 
pii only cut it in one point; in the fourth order, 
in twu points ; and so on. 

8 . If a curve have as many asymptotes as it has 
dimensions, and a right line dc drawn to cut them 
all, the parts uf that measured from the asymp- 
totes to the curve will together be equal to the 
parts measured in (lie same direction, from the 
curve to the asymptotes. 

9. If a curve of h dimensions have 0 asymptotes, 
then tlie content of the 0 abscissas w'ill be to the 
content of the a ordinates, in the same ratio ia 
the curve and a-sy mptotes ; the sum of their 0 
subnormals to ordiaatei perpendicular to their 
abscissas will be ccjual to the curve and the asymp- 
totes ; and tlicy will have the same central and 
diametral curves. 

10. If two curves of 0 and m dimensions have a 
common asymptote; or the terms of the equations 
to the curves of the greatest dimensions have a 
common divisor, then the curves cannot intersect 
each other in 0X01 points, possible or impossible. 
If the two curves have a common general centre, 
and intersect each other in 0 x m points, then the 
sum of the affirmative abscissas, &c. to those 
points will be equal to the sum of the negative ; 
and the sum of the 0 subnormals to a curve which 
has a general centre will be proportional to the 
distance from that centre. 

1 1. Lines of the third, fifth, seventh, &c. prder, 
or any odd number, have at least two infinite legs 
or branches, running contrary vrayi ; while m 
liaei of the 9C«ond» fourth, sixth, or any cve^ 

QOft 
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unm^cr of dimensions, the fifrurc may return 
into and he couUined within certain 

12. If the rijrht lines AP, PiM, forminjj a j^iven 
an?!*’ Al*M, uit a {reonctrical line of any order 
ir a« niioiv points ai it has dimen.'-ioii!*, the pro- 
dun o! tl.c segments of tiic terminated by P 
and the curve, will always be to the product of 
tlie icgio' ! ts of tlie latter, terminated by the bame 
point and the curve, in an inv.iriahie ratio. 

13. With respect to double, triple, tpiadruple, 
and other '■•nliipic points, or the points of intcr- 
sp^-tloii of % 3, 4, or snore braurlses of a curve, 
ihcii iMtiire and iiunUr may be efclirnartd by 
means of '.he tv'llowlng principles.^ 1. A curve 
of the osdci* It ib deteuniiKiie wlitii it i.s fubjccted 

to pass through a nunilser ^ — 1 

jioints, 2 A curve of the order n cannot inter- 
sect a curve of the order m in more than inn pcfinls. 

Ii'iit'c it follows liiat a curve of the second 
Older, for example, can alwayn pas-* through 5 
given pomts I'liut in thrs mie right line), and can- 
not meet a curve of ihe ordci /v in more than #.?« 
points; audit is iiiip' s-ihle that a curve of the 
order /» bhoiild liavc 5 points whoie degrees cf 
muKiplicity ma e together more 1 him points. 
Thii.s a line of the fourth order c iniiot lia\cfour 
denl'le points; hocaubc tiic li.io (d the second 
ordc* which nt'uld pass through the»e four double 
points, and through aliftli siiTi|)Ie pr/mtofthe curve 
of the fourth dimension, would meet *) times; 
which is iiupobbihlc, ^illce iherc can only be an 
intersection 2 x 4 or 8 times. 

For the same reason, a curve line of the fifth 
cannot with otic triple point, Lave more than 
three double points: a< d in a similar maimer wc 
ma.V reason for curves of Jiigher orders. 

Again, from the known position that we alw^ays 
make a line of the third order pass through nine 
points, and that a curve of that order cannot meet 
a curve of the order in morel ban 3/// pointS) 
we may conclude that a curve of the order }a can- 
not Irivc nine peiiit.s the tlegivcb of multiplicity 
Ilf which make together a number grcalcr tlian 
Q/». '» h»is, a line ot ihe fitth order cannot have 

more than 6 double p.dnts; a line of the 6th order, 
wliicli cannot have more than one qu.ulrupic 
point, cannot have witli that quadruple point 
more tfian 6 double poims; nor with two triple 
poiiob more tlnm 5 double points; nor e\cn 
with (me triple |Hiii)t niorc than 7 double p(»iatb. 
Analogies conci\l^il ns obldn with respect to a 
line of the fourtli oider, which we may caubc to 
pass tlitoiigi) 1 4 points, and which can only meet 
A cuive of he ordc*- av in 4;// points, and so cm. 

I'l. 'I'lu pii'i.vnicb of curves of a superior 
order, agi.c, loulcr certain modifications, with 
those of .dl !.ib 'ior orders. For, although some 
line or line, bo 


lines parallel to them ; and is therefore called a 
diameur of the figure, and the bisected lines ordi- 
naies, the intersections of the diameter with the 
ciirxc ; the common intersection of all the 
diametcrifcthe centre ; and that diameter which is 
perpendicular to the orditntes, the vettei. So 
likewise in liighcr curves if two parallel lines he 
drawn, each to cut the curve in the number of 
points that indicate the order of the curve ; the 
right line that cuts the c parallels so, that the sum 
of the parts on one side of the line estiniaicd to 
the curve, is eijual to the sum of the parts of the 
other side; It will cut in the same manucr all other 
lines that meet the curve in the same number of 
points; in this case also the divided lines arc call- 
ed otdhititfSf tlie line so dividing them a diameter^ 
the iutei'scction of the diameter and the curve 
vrrtl.'j ; the cornmoii intersection of two or more 
diameters the tetitre; the diameter perpendicular 
to the ordinates, if there be any such, the axis ; 
and when all the diameters concur in one point, 
that is tlie^'ffflrn// centre. 

Again, the conic hyperbola, being a line of the 
second order, has two asyinptotcb ; so likewise*, 
that of the third order may have three; riiat oftJie 
fourth, four; and so on : and they can have no 
more. And as the parts of any right line between 
the hyperbola and its asymptote^ arc equal ; so 
likewise in the third order ot lines, if any line be 
drawn cutting the curve .u:d its asymptotes in 
tiirec points ; the sum of two parts of it falliii^ ‘ 
the same way from the asymptotes to the curve, 
will he equal to the part falling the contrary way 
from the third aNymptote to the curve; and so 
of higher curves. 

Also, in the conic sections which arc not para- 
bolic : as the square of the ordinate, or the rec- 
tangle of the parts of it on each side the diameter, 
is to the rectangle of the parts of the diameter, ter- 
minating at tlic vertices, in a constant ratio, vix. 
that of the latiis-rcctum, to the traii.s verse diame- 
ter. So in noii'p;iraholic curves of the next su- 
perior order, the solid under the three ordinates, 
is to the solid iindet the three al>scissH.s, or the 
distances to the three vertices; in a certain given 
ratio. In which ratio if there he taken three 
lints propoitional to the three diameters, each to 
each ; then each of these three lines may be called 
a lutus rectum^ and each of the conTsj^ojidiug dia- 
meters a transverse diameter. And, in tlic Common, 
or > pollonian parabola, which has but one vertex 
for one diameter, the rectangle of the ordinates i.s 
equal to the rectangle of the abscissa and latus 
rectum : so, in those curves of the se^'otul kind, 
or lines of the third kind which have only two 
vertices to the same diameter, the solid under the 
three oidin;Ues, is equal to the solid under the 
two abicissas, and a given line, which may be 
reckoned the latus rectum. 

Lastly, since in the conic sections where two 


'ine cv.in(*iceiit, and others be- 
come iuiiniCe, :»v>' t' ciiiwcidt .oilicrs become equal; parallel lines terminating at the curve both ways, 
tome point'* toiucidc, ;.rKl others are removed to arc cut by two other parallels likewise terminated 
an infinite j^iance; yet uiuler these circum- 
stance^, the general pri)].*crties still liold good 
with regard to llie remaining quantities; so that 
wh;iteveris diiiKinilraiedgeiierally of any order, 
holds true to the inlVnor oulers: and, on rhe 
contrary, there Is oardiy any property of the in- 
ferior orders, but there is sonic .similar to it, in the 
superior ones. 

For, as in the conic sections, if two parallel 
lines arc drawn to teiminatc at the section, the 
light line that ^viU bisect all other 


by tiu- curve; wc have the rectangle of the parts of 
one ol the llrbt , to the rectangle of the parts of one 
of the secouii liiiea, .*1^ tlic re('t.angle of the parts of 
the second of the former, to the rectangle of the 
parts of tlieacginents of the latter pair, passingalso 
througii the common point of their division. So, 
when four such lines aic drawn in a curve of the 
second kind and each meeting it in three points; 
the solid under the parts of the first line, will he to 
that under the parts of the third as the solid under . 
the parts of the second, to that under tiie part* 
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of the fourth. Aod the analogy between curves 
of ditFerent orders may be earned much farther; 
as the reader may see by consulting the works of 
the f)rincipal writers mentioned below. 

Catucousire mnd Diacausth Curves, Sec Cata- 
CAusTic and DiabAUSTic. 

Curve of equable Ap^roeuh, See Approach. 

Exponential Curve ^ is that defined by an exponen- 
tial equation; that it, by an eipiatioii wherein is 
an exponential quantity, v. gr. x\ a\ See. See 

TRANSCK.NDBNTAf.. 

Curve EfJleLtoirej or AfunlastK Curves a name 
given by JV 1 . de Mairaii to the curvilinear ap- 
pearance of the plane bottom of a vessel filled 
with water, to an eye perpendicularly above it. In 
this position the bottom of the vessel will appear 
to rise upwards from the point immediately under 
the eye outwards. This curve bears a near af- 
finity to the superior conchoid of Nicomrdcs, the 
surface of the water being an asymptote to the 
a])parcnt bottom, and corresponding to the direc- 
trix of the conchoid. Indeed the curve may be 
constructed in the same manner as the conchoid 
is in Emerson's 3d prop, using an ellipse instead 
of a circle. For the investigation of the nature 
of this curve, sec Math. Repos, vol. ii. p. 364, Ac. 

Curve of quickest descent^ that curve in which a 
heavy body wiU descend from a given point to 
another not in the same vertical line in the 
shortCsSt time. Vinci ;ind Galileo both observed 
that the descent of heavy bodies is made more 
speedily through an arc ot a cii cl« than liy an in- 
clined plane; but their proofs arc imperfect in 
certain respects. It h.as since been dcmoiibtratcd 
that the cycloid is the curve of quickest descent; 
gravity being supposed to act in parallel lines. 
Venturi finds that then; is a minimum of time of 
debceiit ill a circular arc, which may be deter- 
mined in a synthetical method of considerable 
simplicity, by means of the following theorem. 
An arc of a circle which does not exceed 60'’ is a 
curve of speedier de.sccnt than any other curve 
which can be drawn within the same arc: and 
the arc of 90" is a curve itf sjteedicr dcncctit than 
any otlicr curve which can be drawn without the 
same arc. 

C/jiiracierhtic Triangle of a Cm ve, is the diiVeren- 
tial or elementary right-angled triangle who.se 
ihiec sides are, the fluxions of the absciss, ordi- 
nate, and curve; the fluxion of the curve being 
the hypoihenuse. So, if /'y be parallel to, and 
indelimtely near to the ordinate PO, (PI. 6.) and 
Or parallel to the absciss AP; tlicii Qr is the 
fluxion of the absciss AP, and qr the fluxion of the 
ordinate Py, and the fluxion of the curve Ay; 
hence the elementary triangle yyr is the character- 
istic triangle of the curve AQ; and the three sides 
are i, y, i; in which .i'^+ 

Fumtly of Curves, is an assemblage of several 
curves of difierent kinds, all defined by the same 
equation of an indeterminate degree j but clilFcr- 
"cntly, according to the diversity of their kind. 
For example, suppose an equation of an indeter- 
minate degree, : if » = then will 

if w»=3, then will if then 

is ah=^ifi &c. all which curves arc said to be of 
the same family or tribe. 

The equations by which the families of curves 
are defined, arc not to be confounded with the 
transcendental ones: for though with regard to 
, the whole family, they be of an indeterminate 
' degree; yet with respect to each several curve of 
the family, they are determinate ; whereas tran- 


scendental equations are of an indefinite degree 
with respect to the same curve. 

Organ teal description of CVrwj.— Sir Isaac Newton 
shews that curves may he generated by shiulows. 
fie .says, if upon anv iiilinite plane, rUumiiiated 
from ;i lucid point, the shndowa of figiires be pro- 
jected; the shadows of the conic scciions will al- 
wavs be conic sections ; thtW of the curves t<he 
id kind, will always be curves of the id kind; 
tho.se of the curves of the 3d kind will always be 
curves of the 3d kind ; and so on, ad iiiii..itum. 

And, like as ihc projected shadow of a circle 
generates all the Conic sectium, *^0 the s diverging 
parabolas, by their shadows, will generate :ind 
exhibit all the rest of the curves of the id kind : 
and thus .some (»f the most simple curves of the 
other kinds may be found, which will foiin, by 
their shaduw.s upon a pl.inc, projected from a 
lucid point, all the other curves of that ^ainc kind. 
And ill tlie French Memoirs may he seen a de- 
nioustratlun of thi.s piojectioii, with a specimen 
of a few of the curves of the ad oidcr, which 
may he generated hy a plane curling a solid form- 
ed from the motioirof an Inliiiitc riglit line along 
adiveiging parabola, having an oval, always pass- 
ing through a given or fixed point above the plane 
of that paraboki. I'he above nietliod of New- 
ton has alsfi been pursued and illustrated with 
great elegance by Mr. Murdoch, in his tteatisu 
entitled Newtoin Genesis Curvariim per umbras^ 
sen Por.s]ieciiv.v Universalis J*'lcmenta. 

Mr Maclaurin, in Ins Gerimctria Organic.!, 
shews how 10 describe sever.il of the species of 
curves of the zd order, especially those iiavinga 
double point, by the motion of right lines and 
angles : but a good commodious description by a 
continued motion of those curves which have no 
double point, is ranked bv Newton among the 
mo.st dilViciiIt problems Newton gives also other 
methods of description, by liiiCa or angle!, revolv- 
ing above given poles, and Vlr. Brackciindge li.is 
given a gcncMl mcrlnid of dcscr-bing curves, by 
the intersection of right lines moving about points 
in a givcii plane, bee Philos. '[Vans. No. 4:7, or 
Abr. vol. 8 p. 58 ; and some particuhir cases are 
demonstrated in liis Exerc. Geonicirica dc Cur- 
varum iJcscriptione. 

The theory of curve.s forms a considerable 
bra\it h of the mathematical seietices. Tlio.se who 
wish to advance beyond the knowledge of the 
circle and tJic conic sections, and to coasidcr geo- 
metrical curves of a higher iiatuic, and in a gene- 
ral view, will do well to .study Cramer’s Intro- 
duction a I'Analysc dcs 1.1^111*5 t ourbca Alge- 
br.dqiics, which the learned and ingenious author 
composed for the use of beginners TJterc is an 
excellent posthumous piece too of .MaclaurinV, 
printed :is an appendix to his Algcbia, ard en- 
titled, Dc Linearum Geometricaruin Proprieta- 
tiha:> Generali bus. The same author, at a very 
early age, gave a remarkable specimen of Ins 
genius :iiid knowledge in his GcomeiriaOigaiiica; 
,and he carried tiiesc .spccdlatioiis l.irther atter- 
wurds, as ni.iy be seen in the tiicorein-. lie has 
given in the Philos. Traus. Sec Abr. vol. 8, p. 62. 
Other writings on this subject, beside the 'IVea- 
ii.ses on the Conic sections, arc Archimedes de 
Spiralibiis ; Des Cartes Geumetria ; Dr. Barrow's 
Leciiones Cieoinctricae; Newton's Kiuinieratio 
Lincanun Tertii Grdinis; StirliiigV lllustraiio 
Tractatus Newtoni «le Liiicis 'I'l'rtii ftrdinis; 
Bruckenridge's Descriptio Linearum Ctirvarum ; 
M. De Gua’s Usages de I’Analysede Dcs Cartes; 
the treatise in the ad volume of Euler's Analysis 
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Infinitorum; and a dissertatioo towards the end 
of Carnot's work called Geomeirie de Position ; 
besides many other tracts on curves in the Me- 
moirs of ditferent Academies and Societies. 

CURUCIJ], in ornithology. SccFrogon. 

7V>CU'RVJ£T. II. M. (corre/ftfr/’, Italian.) 
1. To leapi to hold‘(Dra^fo'0* strike; 

to be licentious. 

CURVFl'S, or Cor vets, in the manage, 
an air in which the horde’s legs are more raised 
than in the demivohs; being a kind of leap up 
and a' little forwards, wherein the hofsc raises 
both his fore-feet at once equally advanced 
(when he is going straight forward and not in 
a circle') ; and as his fore legs are falling, he tin- 
mediati ly raises his hind legs as he did his fore; 
that is, equally advanced, and not one before 
the other: so that all his fore legs arc in the air 
at oticc ; and as he. sets them down he marks 
but twice with them. Horses that are cither 
dull or fiery are by no means proper for this 
exercise, it being one of the most difiicult airs 
they can make, and which requires a great deal 
of patience in the horse, a.s w'ell as judgment 
in the rider to perform it. 

CURVILINEAR, a. (curvus and //ac/r, 
Lat.) 1. Cunsistiiig of a crooked Hue {Cheque). 
S. Composed of crooked lines. 

CURVILLET. In ornithology. SecCuA- 

RADKIU8. 

('U'RVITY s. (from curve.) Crookedness. 
CURULE CHAIR, in Roman antiquity, 
a chair adorned with ivory, wherein the great 
magistrates of Rontc had'^a right to sit and be 
carried. 

CURZOLA, an island on the coast of Dal- 
matia, in the Gulf of Venice, about CO lullcs 
long. It has a town of the same name, and is 
subject to the Venetians. Lat, 43, N. Lon. 
17.‘lft E. 

CUSCO, a largo town of Peru, in South 
America, formerly the capital of tlic piiipirc of 
Peru, and the seat of the Yncas. It contains 
about .00,000 inhabitants, thrcc-fourlhs of 
whom arc native Peruvians. Lat. 1C. 0 S. 
Lon, 7U. 47 VV. 

CUSCUTA. Dodder, In botany, a ge- 
nus of the class lctrandria,ordeTdigyiiia. Calyx 
four or fivc-clcft, interior; corol oiie-petalled, 
four or fivc-clelt ; capsule two-ccllcd, openiiig 
transversely at the base. Seven species ; sc.it- 
tered over tlic globe ; of which two are com- 
inoii to our own country ; viz. 

1. C. EiiropaM. A parasytic plant found 
on nettles principally, but also on hops and 
iflax ; almost without leaves ; with flowers 
nearly sessile, corul with a naked throat; 
stigmas acute. 

a. C. epithymum : found on our own 
heaths ; with sessile flowers ; slanicns with a 
crenate scale at the base of each; stigmas 
acute. 

CUSH, the eldest son of Ham, and father 
of Nimnxl ; the other sons of (msh were Seba, 
Havilah, Sabtah, Ramnah, and Sabtecha. 
Gen. X. 6—8. Though we know of no other 
|)ersori of scripture that is called by this name, 
)ret there are three countries described by it in 
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the scriptures. Whether the same man may 
have dwelt in them, all at diflerent times, or 
that there were some other men of this name, 
we are- ignorant. 'Fhe Vulgate, Srptuagint, 
and other interpreters, l>oth ancient and mo- 
dern, generally translate Cush, Ethiopia: but 
there are many passages wiierein this trans- 
lation cannot be admitted. Indeed, we are 
rather inclined to think that tiy the land of 
Custi in scripture Arabia is always to be under- 
stood. Cush, according to the Arabian and 
Persian traditions, which name him Cutha, 
was king of the territory of Rabel, and resided 
in Irak, where t|iere were two cities of his 
name: and hence Dr. Hyde concludes that 
Cush reigned in Babylonia, and that his de- 
scendants removed into Arabia. For numer- 
ous particulars relating to the songs of C'ush or 
Chus, or the ancient Cuthites, see the Analysis 
of Ancient Mythology, in 3 vols, 4to. pa<isim. 

CUSHION, s. (coussh, French.) A pillow 
for the seat; a soft pad placed uiton a chair 
(Shahpeare). 

C ’us H ION (Ladies). In botany. SecSAXi- 
FR AGA. 

Cushion (Sea). In botany. See Sta- 

TICE. 

CT,^'SHIONED. a, (from rnshinn.) Seated 
on a cushion ; supported by cushions. 

CUSP, Cusp IS, properly denotes the point 
of a s)>car, or sword ; but is used in astroiiorny 
to express the points, or horns, of the moon, 
or any other luminary. 

Cusp, in astronomy, is used for the first 
point of each of the twelve houses, in a figure 
of the heavens. 

Cusp, in the higher geometry, i§ used for 
the point or corner formed by two parts of a 
curve iiiectiiig and termiiiaUng there. See 
Curve. 

CUSPIDATE LEAF, (cuspis, the point 
of a sword or spear.) In botany, having the 
end sharp, like the point of a spear; or, termi- 
nating m a bristly point. 

('us PI DATE TEETH. In anatomy. See 
Teeth. 

CUSSOXIA. In botany, a genus of the 
rliss pen land r in, order digynia ; petals five, three- 
sided ; margin of the receptacle dilated into a 
five- lootlien calyx ; fruit compressed, double, 
angular, crowned with the calyx and style. 
Two sjiccies ; both natives of the Cape. 

CUOTARD. s. (rwstard, Welsh.) A kind 
of sweetmeat made by boiling eggs with milk 
and sugar (Hudilras). 

Custard (Apple). In botany. See An- 
NONA. 

C'U^TODY. s. (cu^fodia, Latin.) 1. Im- 
prisonihent; restraint of liberty (Afi/ro;*). 
Care; guardianship; charge (Addison). 3. 
Defence; preservation; security (Bacon). 

C''U'ST(5M. jr. (coustumey Fr.) 1. Habit; 
habitual practice (Locke). 2. Fashion; com- 
mon wav of acting (Samuel). 3. Established 
manner (Luke). 4. Practice of buying of cer- 
tain persons (Addison). 5. Application fmm 
buyers : as, the trader has good custom. 6. (In 
law.) A law or right not written, which, being 
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established by long use, and the consent of our 
ancestors, has b^n, and is, daily practised 
(Cowell). 

Custom, in strict language is distinguish- 
ed from habit : the former is often used to de- 
note a frequent reiteration of the same act ; the 
latter, the clfect that custom has on the mind 
or body. But perhaps it may be as well to ap- 
ply the word customs to the peculiarities of 
manners which pervade largo ImkIIcs of men ; 
and habits to the peculiarities of individuals. 
According to this explication, a walk upon the 
quarter deck, though intolerably confined, be- 
comes, however, so agreeable by custom, that 
a sailor in his walk on shore confines himself 
commonly within the same bounds. l.<ord 
Kaiines speaks of a man who had relinquished 
the sea for a country life: in the corner of his 
prden, he reared an artificial mount with a 
level summit, resembling most accurately a 
quarter deck, not only in shane but in size; 
and here he generally walked. In Minorca 
governor Kane made an excellent road the 
wliofe length of the island ; and yot the in- 
habitants adhere to the old road, though not 
only longer but extremely bad. lii this sense 
we may sneak of national enshms, which how- 
ever widely they may differ from each other, 
have a powerful and permanent hold upon the 
affections. Though causes merely incKlental 
may have conspired to iiitruducc a peculiarity 
of manners, and to form national characters ; 
yet being once formed, tlicy become the sove- 
reigu rule of thought and action : they are dif- 
fused over the most extensive com inunities; 
and unless freedom of intercourse be field with 
neighbouring nations, not an individual can 
escape the impression. Thus it is that the in- 
habitants of one district contemplate those 
things as essential to well-being, which otliers 
hold in abhorrence; that one class of people 
reveres as incumbent duties, observances which 
others contemplate as the greatest absurdities ; 
and some are inspired with invinuible attach- 
ments to rites, which those who are not under 
the influence of the same pn*|K).ssession9, justly 
consider as a disgrace to huinanity. 

** Whether custom should influence opinion, 
or opinion introduce custom, they both operate 
upon the aflectiqns, and generally manifest the 
plenitude of their power by the number and 
magnitude of the absurdities they render fami- 
liar and acceptable to the mind. These have 
for successive generations established the em- 
pire of imaginary beings; and the affections 
of reverence, lo%'e, and gratitude, have been 
thrown away upon ideal objects. These have 
sanctioned the most inveterate hatreds ; have 
consecrated immoralities, and dignified theft, 
prostitution, and murder; havo rendered the 
austerities of Brachmen and monks venerable 
to the multitude; have loaded the Gentoo 
female with insufferable disgrace who refuses 
to expire in torments from affection to her de- 
ceasea husliand ; and, in the most enlightened 
countries they enjoin it upon the man of ho- 
nour to murder his best friend for a hasty ex- 
pressioQi or some othet indiscretion of a mo* 


mentary transport. Opinion has clothed a 
frail mortal with infallibility, or communicated 
that exclusive attribute of Deity to councils and 
synods, and bowed the necks of myriads to the 
empire of lhe>r decrees. It haii elevated the 
worthless into the character ofsaints, and those 
who have, most descrveii the divine indignation 
have been invoked as the most prevalent inter- 
GcsHors. It has repreMeiiled the Universal Pa- 
rent as the tyrant, instead of the benevolent 
friend of mankind; conducted 10 the torture 
those who presumed to think more worthily of 
him, and it now threatens a total abnegation of 
his existence. 

** But the diversities of opinions and man- 
ners, with their corres|Kmdent predilections 
and aversions, exceed oiiuiiieration. It in these 
diversities which furnish the amusement de- 
rived from the perusal fif travels ; and as no 
two nations on the globe corrcs^iond in every 
instance, the peculiarities of each illustrate in a 
striking manner the truth of our observations. 
They indicate the inconceivable variety of scii- 
tiiiients and affections which incidentally take 

{ dace among beings of rhe same spc'cies, in- 
labitaiits of the same sublunary system, con- 
versant with similar objects, and possessing 
similar ;jowers of mind.’* (Cogan on the Pas» 
sions, p. Sdf>.) 

('usTOM-HOUSE, an office established in 
the maritime cities, and port towns, for the re- 
ceipt and management of the projicr customs 
and duties of importation and exportation. 

('USTOMS, in iKiliiical economy, the du- 
ties, toll, tribute, or tariff, payable, by act of 
parliumeiit, upon merchandize exported and 
irnpirtcd ; forming a branch of the perpetual 
taxes, rSeeTax.) The cunsideralioiis iipn 
which this revenue (or the more ancient part 
of it, which arose only from export's) was in- 
vested in the king, were said to be two: 1. Be- 
cause lie gave the subject leave to depart the 
kingdom, and to carry his goods along with him. 
2. Because the king was bound of common 
right to inaiiuaiii and keep up the ports and 
havens, uud to protect the iiierchaiit from ui- 
rutos. Some have imagined they are called 
with us customs, because they were the iii- 
hcriuince of the king by immemorial usage and 
the common law, and not granUxi him by any 
suitute: but sir Edward Coke hath clearly 
shown, that the king's first claim to them was 
by grant of parliament 3 Edw. 1. though the 
record thereof is not now extant. And indeed 
this is in express words confessed by statute 
Edw. I. c. 7* wherein the king promises to take 
no customs from merchants, without the com- 
mon assent of the realm, “saving to us and our 
heirs the customs on wool, skins, and leather, 
formerly granted to us by the commonalty 
aforesaid." 

By ciistoms-we understand, at present, says 
Blackstone, a duty or subsidy paid by the mer- 
chant at the quay upon all imported as well as 
exported cominorlities, by authority of parlia- 
ment; unless where, for particular nutiomil 
reasons, certain rewards, bounties or drawbacks, 
areaiiqwtd for particular exports* or Imports. 
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The customs thus irii))ose(l by parliament are 
chicBy coniaincd in two liouks of rates, set 
forth bv iiarliamciitary authority ; one signed 
by sir Harhottlc Griincston, sjieaker of tlic 
house of commons in (Uiarlcs li's time; and 
the otiicr an additional one, signed by sir 
S|>eiiccr Compton, speaker in the reign of 
George I. to which also suhsequeiit additions 
have Y)ecn made. Aliens pay a larger propbr- 
tio!i tlian natural subjects, which is what is 
now geiiera% understood by the aliens duty; 
to be exempted from which is one principal 
cause of the frequent applications to pailiainent 
ibr acts of naturalization. 

Total gross receipt of tlic customs of Great 
Britain, in the year ending 6th of January, 
1807, with the payments to which it was 
sul)jcct, and the nett amount paid into the 
exchequer. 

£• 

Balance in the hands of the 
clirferent collccU.rs on the 
6 th of January, J80fi •. 60,843 1 6 3 

Bulaiiee m the hands of the 
receiver general of Scot- 
land - 54,657 3 8} 

Bills arising' and remitted 
out of the revenue of 
180;}, hut not brought to 

aecoiint till 1 80(i 1?83,75() 1 3^ 

Cross receipt of permanent 
and tein porary d ut ies with- 
in the year. .* 12,379,983 19 \2 

Total jC 12,769,244 0 4 * 



Paid drawbacks, repay- 
ments, on over-entries, 
and bounties of the na- 
ture of drawbacks l,MiO,34() 11 8i 

Bounties for promoting 

national objects 307,8(i4 3 

Money imprest into the * 

hands of out-port eol- 

leetoi-s, See 34,989 13 3 

Paid towards the expcnces 
of the civil ‘government 

of Scotland 76,445 18 

Charges of nvmaguucnt f).-i5,(i()3 8 10-» 
Payments into thcexchcqiKT 9,733,813 IQ 1 } 

Batance in th'.* hands of the 
diflerent collectors on the 
5th of Januaiy, 1807 •• 58,594 11 Cj 

Balance in the liaiidsof the 
rcccivir general of -koi- 
laiid on tlu 5ih of Jami- 

r.rv, 1807 Cl, 542 8 75 

Bills ;'riang and rimittcd 
oo! of the revcni'c of 
J - ' s but not In ought to 
account till I8O7 980,(t43 12 7J 

Total* . • • • • • •>C 12,709,2*14 0 45 
Deducting from ihcgross receipt of i2,379i983/. 
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19$. ly. the amount paid for drawbacks 011 
cx|X>rtation, and in bounties for promoting 
national objects, being 4t)9,983/. 14s. 2d. 
the total nett produce of the year will be 
11,910,000/. 4s, lljd. which arose as fol- 
lows : 

£. s. d. 

From duties inwards 1 0, 1 ()(5,5C I 13 4 j 

*——— outwards •••• C 21,d6() iC 5\ 

— > coastways •••• 1,035,988 17 8 

— remittances from llie 

S Lintations, quarantine 
uty, &c 85,882 17 5\ 

Total X;il.9l0,000 4 111 

CUSTOMABLE./!, (from cusiow.) C.oin- 
mou; habitual; frequent. 

CU'STO.NI ABLENESS. s. (from cUsi(m-~ 
aHe.) 1. Frequency; habit. 2. Conformity 
to custom. 

C‘ U 'STOMA BI .Y. ad. (from cusiomable. ) 
According to custom {Hayward). ' 
(’U'STOMARILY. ad. (from customary.) 
llabitiiully ; commonly {Ray). 

CU'S'J OMARI NESS. s. ((ram customary.) 
Frequency; commonness (Gov. 0 / Tongue). 

CIJ'STOM ARY. <f. (fromrws/o7».) 1. Con- 
formable to established custom ; according to 
prchcriptioii {Glanintle). 2. Habitual {Ttllol^ 
son). .3. Usual; wonted {Shakspeare). 

C'U'STOMED. tf. (from c7(s/o;v.} Usual; 
com mon ( Shal spear c ) . 

CU'STOMER. s. (from cu$io7n.) ]. One 
who frequents any place of sale, for tlie sake of 
purchasing {Roscommon). 2. A common 
woman : obsolete {Slinks pcarc). 

CUSTOS BREVIUM, the principal clerk 
belonging to the court of common pleas, whose 
business it is to receive rind keep all tlie writs 
made returnable in that court, liliiig every re- 
turn by itself; and, at the end ol each term, to 
receive of the proihonotiries all the records of 
the nisi priiis, called the posteas. I'he posteas 
arc first hiought in by tile clerks of assize of 
e\crv circuit to that prothonotury who entered 
the Issue in the causes, in ordcr’to enter judg- 
ment: and after the prolhonotary bus entered 
the verdict and Jiidguicnt thereupon into the 
rollb of the court, he ilclivcrs them over to the 
cukos breviiim,w ho binds themintoa bundle. 
The cubtos brcviuin makes likewise entries of 
writs of covenant, and the concord upon every 
fine : by him also are made out exemplifica- 
tions and cfjpies of all WTits and records in his 
oflice, and of all fines levied, which being en- 
gro«iscd, arc divided between him and the ciii- 
rographer, which last keeps the writ of covc- 
nar.tand the note, and the former the concord 
and fool of the fine. The cuslos brevium is 
made by the king's letters patent. 

Cus ros ROTULORUM, an officer wdio has 
the custody of the rolls and records of the ses- 
sions ot' peace, and also of the commission of 
the peace itself. He usually is sonic person of 
quality, and always a justite of the peace, of the 
quorum, in the county where he is ap|x>inte(ki 
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This officer is made by wriling under the kinj^a 
sign manual, being the lord chancellor's 
rant to put him in commission. He may exe- 
cute his office by a deputy, and is ciiipovvered 
to appoint the clerk oi the peace, but he may 
1101 sell the place under divers penahie». 

CU'STllliL. l.A shield-bearer. 2. A 
vessel tor holding wine {Ahnwvrth)* 

To CUT. V, «. (from couirtm, Fr. A knife.) 
1. lo penetrate with an edged instruiiient 
{Shahpmre). 2. 'I'o hew, as with an axe 
iC/tronicles), 3. To carve; in make by sculp- 
ture iAddison), 4. To form any thing by cut- 
ting i^Kvodn.^). 6. To di\ ide by passing tbfoiigh 
iPope), (). To pierce with an uneasy sensa- 
tion {Addison) 7- To divide packs of cards 
(^Granville). 3. To intersect ; to cros.s r as, one 
line cuts another at right angles. (). To Cut 
down. To fell; to hew down. 10. 7o Cut 
down. To excel ; to overpower : a low phrase 
{Addison). 11. To Cut off. To seprate 
from the other parts by cutting {Judges). 12. 
To CvT^off. To destroy; to extirpate; to 
put to death untimely {Hoivel). 13. To Cu r 
off. To rescind {Smalridfrv). 14. 7c) Cvroff. 
'i’o inlereept; to hinder troui union {Claren.). 
It). 7o ('uT off. To put an end to ; to ob- 
viate {Clarendon). l(i. To Cut off. To 
withhold {Jlojrers). 17. To Cur off. To 
]»reclncle {Prior). 18. To C-ut off. To in- 
terrupt ; to silence {liaron). I9. To CuT off. 
'J'o apostrophize ; to abbreviate {Dry den), 20. 
To Cut out. To .sliape; to form {Arbulhnot). 
LM. To Cut out. 'Jo scheme; 10 contrive. 
22. To Cut out. To ad.ipt {Itymcr). 23. 
To Cut out. To debar {Pope). 24. To Cut 
out, 'J'o excel ; to onUlo. To Cut short. 
'J'o binder from procce<ling by sudden interrup- 
tion {Drydeii). 26. To Cut short. To 
abridge: as, the soldiers were cut .short of their 
pay. To Cut up. To divide an animal 
into convenient pieces {L' Estrange), 28. 7o 
i*UT up. 'Fo eradicate {Job). 

To Cut. v. n. I. To make way by dividing 
(Arhuihjwt). 2. To perform the 0))eration of 
lithotomy. 3. To interfere: as, a horse that 
cui^\ 

Cut. part. a. Prepared for use {Swift), 

Cut. s. (fmm the verb.) 1. The action of a 
sharp or edged instrument. 2. The impres- 
sion or .sepiiration of continuity, made by an 
edge or sharp instrument. 3. A wotind made 
by cutting ( IViseman). 4, A channel made by 
*irt {Kuoilrs). 5. A part cut off from the rest 
{Mortimer). (). A small particle; a'jshred 
U looker). 7. A lot made by ciittiiig a stick 
iEocke). 8. A near passage, by vYbtch some 
angle is cutoff {Hale), y. A picture cut or 
carved upon wood or Conner, and impressed 
from it {Brown). 10. Tiic stani]) on which 
a picture is carved, and by whioh it is impress- 
ed. 11. The act or practice of dividing a pack 
ot Civids {Swift). 12.-Fwhion; form; shape; 
manner of cutting into shape {Addison). 13. 
A fool or cully {Shahspeare). 14. Cut and 
lon^ tail. Men of all kinds {Ben Jonson). 

Cut-water, the sharp part of the head of 
a ship below the beak. It is so called because 
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it cuts or divides the water before it comes to 
the bow, that it may not come too suddenly to 
the breadth of the ship, which would retard it. 

Cut- water, lu ornithology. Sec KyN- 

CHOPS. 

CUT'ANliOUS. {cuianeust morbus*, from 
cutis, tlie skin.) Belonging to the skin, as cu- 
taneoiis eruptions, 

CUTIIA, in ancient geography, a country 
of Asia, iidiabited by the descendants of Cuslu 
See Cush. 

CUTIC.LE. {cufieuia, cutis, the skin.) 
]{pidermis. Scarf-skin. A thin, pellucid, in- 
sensible membrane, of a white colour, that 
co\ ers and defends the true skin, with which 
it is connected by the hairs, exhaling and in- 
haling vessels, and the rcto inucosum. 

('UTICLF. signifies, alL.o, a thin skin funned 
on the surface of any liuuor. 

CUTICUUAU. a. (from cutiSf l.atin.) 
Belonging to the skin. 

(Ti'TlS. {cutis.) Derma. I'he true skin. 
A thick, fibrous, vascular, and nervous niein- 
braiie, that covers the whole external surface 
of the body, and is the situation of the organ of 
touch, exhalation, and inhalation. 

Cutis ansek'ina. {anserimt; from 
aiiser, u goose.) 'Fhe rough state the .skin 
is sometimes thrown into from the action 
of cold or other came, in which it looks like 
the skill of the goose. 

(T'TI..ASS. s. {coutelas, French.) Abroad 
cutting sword {Shakspearr). 

CUTLIiK. s. {cmtdkr, French.) One 
who makes or sells knives {Clarendon). 

CUTLI'HIAN LlXTUllES, lectures on 
mechanics, founded in l(i()4, by sir John Cut- 
ler, who appointed a salary of 60/. a year, 
and settled it iijion Mr. Hooke for life; the 
president, council, and fellows of the Royal 
Society, being entrusted to appoint both the 
subject and the number of the lectures. 

OUTi^KRY, ill the general sense, com- 
prizes all those articles denominated edge-tools: 
but it is more |>iirticularly confined to the ma- 
nufacture of knives, forks, scissors, penknives, 
razors, and sw'ords. Damascus was anciently 
fumed for its razors, sabres, and swords ; the 
latter especially, being said to possess at once 
the qualities of flexibility, elasticity, and hard- 
ness. 

Such articles of cutlery as do not require a 
fine polish, and are of low price, are made 
from blistered steel. Those which rc(|uire the 
edge to possess great tenacity, while superior 
hardness is not essential, arc made from sheer 
steel. The finer kinds of cutlery arc made 
from .steel which has liecii in a state of fusion, 
and which is teniicd cast-stecU no other kinds 
being susceptible of a fine polish. See Steel. 

Table-knives are mostly made of sheer steel, 
the tang, and shoulder,' or bolster being of 
iron, and the blade part attached by giving 
them a welding heat. The knives after forg- 
ing are hardened by heating them red hot and 
plunging them into water; they are afterwards 
heated over the fire till they become blue, 
they arc tlien ground upon stones of large dia- 
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meter for the purpose of making their sides 
flat, since it is tne disposition of small stones 
to make the sides concave. The blades are 
finished u^Kin an instriiinent ciilled a glazor, 
which consists of a circular piece of wood co- 
vered with leather, and coated with glue and 
emery. The handles of table knives are made 
of ivory, plassed horn, bone, stag horn, and 
wood, into which the blades are cemented 
with resin and pulverized brick, and for ivory, 
instead of the latter, whitening. 

Forks are made almost altojjethcr by the aid 
of the stamp and appropriate cues. The prongs 
only are hardened and tempered, hy a method 
similar to that employed for the knives, being 
reoiiired of about the same degree of hardness. 

The shank and bosom of the fork are ground 
upon a thin stone, which is round u|)()ii the 
face; it is of very rough and open texture, and 
is employed in the dry slate. The prongs are 
ground ii))nn a stone which is broad and flat 
upon the face ; they are finished upon glarors 
coated with emery and glue $ the insides of the 
prongs are dressed by means of a thin leathern 
strap, coated with clue and emery ; for this 
purpose the fork is placed in an horizontal po- 
sition, and the strap drawn backward and for- 
ward. Silver forks are a distinct branch of 
manufacture, being confined to the silver- 
smiths: they are cast into iiioulds of fine sand, 
and tiiiisheu in a manner similar to that of 
other silver goods. 

Raznrs. Almost all razors are made of cast 
steel, the quality of which should be very 
good ; the edge of a razor requiring the com- 
oined advantages of great hardness and tena- 
city. After the razor blade is forged, it is 
hardened by gradually heating it to bright 
red heat, and plunging i| into cold water. It 
is tempered hy heating it afterwards till a 
brightened part ap|)ears of a straw colour. 
Though this is generally performed by placing 
them u[Min the open fire, it would be more 
equally effected by sand, or what is still better, 
in hot oil, or fusible mixture, consisting of 
eight parts of bismuth, five of lead, and three 
of tin. A thermometer being placed in the 
liquid at the time the razors are immersed for 
the purpose of indicating the proiier tempera- 
ture, which is about 500 of Fahrenheit. Ra- 
zors are ground crosswise upon stones, from 
four to seven inches in diameter, a small stone 
being necessary to make the sides concave. 
Razors having the concave form hare been 
thought to shave with more facility, but if it 
be remarked that the canal formed' by hotting 
the razors is a portion of a wedge, the length 
of which is equal to the breadth of the razor, 
and of a thickness equal to that of the back, it 
will be readily seen that the concave form can- 
not possess any other advantage, than that of 
saving time in sharpening the razor, owing to 
the small surface ex|)osed to the action of the 
hone or the strap. After the razor has been 
ground into its proper shape, it is finished by 
two processes, one called taping, or glazing, 
and tne other polishing. The lap, or glazol', 
is formed of wood facra with an alloy of lead 


and tin; afler its face is turned to the proper 
fonii and size, it is filled with notches, which 
are filled up with emery and tallow. This in- 
strument gives to the razor a smooth and uni- 
form snrface, and consequently a fine edge, 
llie last process is tliat^ of polisniiig : the po- 
lisher consists of a piece of circular wood 
running u|)on an axis, like that of the stone or 
the glazor. It is coated with leather, having from 
time to time its surface covered with crocus 
martis. Tha surface of the polisher when in 
motion moves at the rate of 75 feet in a se- 
cond. This is slow when compared with the 
vclocitv of the stone and the glazor. The sur- 
face of the former moving at the rate of .576 
feet in a second, and the latter with about 
twice that velocity. The handles of high 
priced razors are made of ivory and tortoise- 
shell, but ill general they are of polished horn, 
which are preferred on account of their cheap- 
ness and ciurability. The horn is cut into 
ieces and placed rntween two corresponding 
ies, having a recess of the shape of the handle. 
I'he dies are previously heated to about 500^ 
of Fahrenheit, and placed with the horn in a 
process of such power, that allowing the man's 
strength to be UOOlb. it will be equal to 4300/6. 
By this process the horn admits of considerable 
extensiun ; if the horn is not previously black, 
the handles are dyed black hy means of a 
bathe of logwood and green vitriol. They af- 
terwards require to be dressed first with sand 
and water, and lastly upon a buff, which is a 
species of glazor covered u|)on the face with 
buff leather, and smeared over with rotten- 
stone and oil. 

The clear horn handles are sometimes stain- 
erl so as to imitate the tortoiseshell; this is 
effected hy laying upon the handle a composi- 
tion of three parts of potash, one of minium, 
ten of quick lime, and as much water as will 
make tne whole into a pulpy mass. Those 
parts of the handle requiring darker shades, 
arc covered thicker than the other. After this 
substance is laid iqion the handles, they are 
placed l>efor« the fire for a few hours, the time 
requisite for giving the proper eflbct. 

Penknives, The manufacture of penknives 
is divided into three departments : tne first is 
the forging of the blades, the spring, and the 
iron scales; the second, the grinding and po- 
lishing of the blades ; and the third, the hand- 
ling, which consists in fitting up all the parts 
and finishing the knife. The blades are made 
of the best cast steel, and hardened and tem- 
pered to about the same degree with that of 
mzors. )n grinding they are made a little 
more concave on one side than the other; in 
other respects they are treated in a similar way 
to razors. The handles are covered with horn, 
ivory, and sometimes wopd^ but the most 
durable are those of suig-horn. The most ge- 
neral fault in penknives is that of being too 
soft. The temper ought to be not higher than 
a straw colour, as it seldom happens that a 
penknife is so hard as to snap on the edge. 

Scissort, The beauty and elegance of po- 
lished steel is not displayed to mote advantage 
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than In the manufacture of the finer kinds of 
scissors. ^ The steel employed for the more va- 
luable scissors should be cast steel of the choic- 
est qiulities ; it must possess hardness and uni- 
formity of texture for the sake of assuming a 
hue polish, great tenacity when hot for the 
purpose of forming the bow or ring of the scis- 
sor, which requires to he extended from a solid 
piece, having a hole previously punched 
through it. It ought also to be very tenacious 
when cold, to allow that delicacy of form ob- 
served in those scissors termed ladies scissors. 
i\fter the scissors are forgcil as near to the same 
size as the eye of the workman can ascertain, 
they are paired, and the two sides fitted toge- 
ther. The bows and some other parts are filed 
to their intended form, the blades are also 
roughly ground, and the two sides properly ad- 
justed to each other after being bound together 
with wire and hardened up to the hows. They 
are afterwards heated till they become of u pur- 
ple colour, which indicates their proper tem- 
per.* Almost all the remaining part of the 
work is performed at the grinding mill, with 
the stone, the lap, the {Kiiishcr, and the brush. 
I'he hitter consists of a circular piece of w'ood 
fitted upon an axis, and set upon the faee with 
very strong bristles. It is used to tiolish those 
parts whi<m have been filed, and whicli the lap 
and the polisher cannot touch. Previous to 
screwing the scissors together for the last time, 
they arc rubbed over with the powder of 
fluick lime, and afterwards wiped clean with a 
sldii of soft sheep leather. The quick-lime 
absorbs the moisture from the surface, to which 
the rusting of steel is justly attributed. Scis- 
sors are frequently beautifully ornamented by 
blueing and gilding, and also with studs of 
g(dd or polishe.d steel. They are at present 
most elegantly ornamented by the gold being 
inlaid on a le.vel with the surface oT the steel, 
the gold surface being afterwards increased. 
Tile very lur^ scissors arc partly of iron and 
partly of steei, the shanks and bows being of 
the former. These, as well as those all of 
steel which are not hardened all over, cannot 
be polished; an inferior sort of lustre, however, 
is given to them by means of a burnish of 
hardened polished steel, which is very easily 
distinguished from the real polish by the irre- 
gularity of the surface. (For swords, see 
Sword.) 

Casting of Cutlery. From the great alli- 
ance of pig iron to steel, it has been long 
thought practicable to cast the steel into the 
articles required, and by that means save all 
the expence of forging, and at the same time 
make tne articles much nearer their intended 
form than could possibly be done by the ham- 
mer. The steel in its perfect state is, however, 
incapable of this advantage, though when in a 
state of fusion it is capable of being cast into 
large ingots. It is so im|)erfectly liquid at that 
temperature as to preclude the possibility of 
casting it into articles so small as knives or 
scissors. That species of pig-iron called N^. 
1, is susceptible of so perfect a liquidity as to 
be cast into needles and fish-hooks, and has 
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been employed for making a great variety of 
cutlery, particularly forks and scissors. Im- 
mediately after the articles are cast, which is 
generally into wet sand, they are as brittle as 
glass, and in that state could not be used for 
any purpose. By being stratified with sand, 
and kept at a red heat fbr 24 hours, they as- 
sume a degree of softness and tenacity, which 
will allow them to bend to a considerable an- 
gle. 'lliis process is called annealing. This 
branch of muiuifarture has, of late, undergone 
very considerable improvements by an inven- 
tion of Mr. Imcas of Sheffield, for which he 
has obtained a patent. The articles are cast of 
the most fnsihlc pig-iron, and are afterwards 
converted into a state of steel by cementation. 
The pi^-iron, which only diflers from steel in 
containing an cxccs.s of carbon, is stratified in 
close vessels, with some substance capable of 
furnishing oxygen, with which the carbon of 
the pig-imn combines, forming carbonic acid, 
w'hich escapes in the form of gas. {British 
Encyclopedia). 

CUTPURSK. s. {cut and purse.) One 
who steals by the method of cutting purses; a 
thief ; a robber {Ben/ ley). 

CLJ'TrER. r. (from ctt/.) 1. An agent or 
instriimciil that cuts any thing. 2. A nimble 
boat that cuts the water. 3. The teeth that 
cut the meat {Bay). 4. An officer in the ex- 
chequer that provides wood for the tallies, and 
cuts the sum paid mion them {Cowell). 

CUT-THROAT, s. {cut and throat.) A 
ruffian ; a murderer ; an assasin {Knolles). 

Cut-throat, a. Cruel; inhuman; bar- 
barous {Carrw). 

CUTriNG. s, (from cut.) A piece cut 
off; a chop {Bacon). 

CuTTiNO, in heraldry, is used for the di- 
viding a shield into two equal |>aTts, from 
right to left, parallel to the horizon, or in the 
fessc-way. 

Cutting IN WOOD, xylography: aparticu- 
lar kind nf sculpture, or engraving, acnominated 
from the matter on which it is employed. That 
sort of engraving which' is caller! cutting in 
wood, was the first invented. It is used for initial 
letters, head and tail pieces of books, and even 
fur schemes and other figures, to save the ex- 
pence of engraving on copper : and for prints 
and stamps for paper, calicoes, linen, See. The 
art of cutting in woorl was certainly carried to 
very great perfection about one hundred and 
fifty years ago, and has since been revived with 
very great success by Mr. Bewick, whose en- 
gravings of animals, See. on wood, may vie 
in lieauty and excellence with the choicest cop- 
per plates. The cutter in wood needs no 
other instruments than little sharp knives, 
chisels, and gravers of different sizes. The 
first thing he does, is to take a plank or hlock 
of pear-tree, or box, which he pre|)ares of the 
size and thicknes intended, and makes it very 
even and smooth ou the side to be cut : on 
this block he draws the design with a pen or 
pencil just as it ought to be printed. Those 
who cannot draw their own designs, make use 
pf those done by another, which the^ fasten 
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on the block witli paste, the strokes or lines 
beiti{r turned towarus the wood : when the |m- 
per is dry, they wash it gently over with a 
S|Mmge dipped in water; which done, they 
take oh* tlie paper by degrees, btill rubbing it a 
little with the tip ul'thc finger, till there is no- 
thing left on the block but the strokes of ink 
tliat form the design, which mark out so 
much of the block as is to he spared, or left 
standing; the rest they cut of}' a^ul take aw'ay 
as curiously as they can, with the point of their 
«harp instruruents. 

Cutting in action, in the manage 
called interfering, is lacerating the round in- 
side projecting part of the feUoek-joint, with 
the edge of the shoe, upon the foot of the op- 
posite Teg. I'his arises much more frequently 
from ill-usage or neglect in the keeper, than 
from any imperfection or defect of the horse : 
more horses cut from being broken and put 
into work too young, rode too long jouriievs in 
a day, or over-worked wlicn weary, than from 
any other causes whate\er. Some horses, it is 
true, cut from their earliest age, ))urticulurly 
those narrow in the chest. Carriage horses, 
too, very frequently cut behind ; hut this mubt 
in a great measure be occasioned by the pro- 
jecting parts and cavities in the pavcnieut, 
against which tlie surest footed horse cannot 
be alw'ays prepared . 

('UTTLli. s. A foul-mouthed fellow (Sfmk- 
spaarr). 

Cuttle-fish, in hclminthologv. Sec 
Sepia. ^ 

CUVIEUEAN SYSTEM OF /.OOLO- 
GY, an ingenious system lately invented by 
M. Cmier, for which see Zoology. 

CUXIlAVEN, a sea-port of Bremen, situ- 
ated on the German Ocean, lietween the 
mouths of the Elbe and the Weser. 

CYANELLA, in botany, a genus of the 
class hexaiidria, order monogynin. Corol six- 
|)etaliecl, the three lower ones hanging for- 
wards ; lowest stamen declined, and longer than 
the rest. Four species, all natives of the 
Cape. 

CYANITE, in oryetology. Sec Zeoli- 

THUS. 

CYAN US. (njanus, xvnvoj, coernlcan or 
sky-blue : so called from its colour.) Blue- 
bottle. Corn-flower. The flowers of this 
plant, centaurca cyanus; calycibus serratii; 
tbliis linearibus, iniegerrimis, infiniis dentatis, 
of Linn^us, were formerly in frequent use; 
but their antiphlogistie, antispasmodie, cor- 
dial, aperient, diureti and other properties, 
are now, with great propriety, forgotten. See 
Centaurea. 

CY'ATHEA, in botanvf a genus of the 
class cryptogainia, order hlices. Fructifica- 
tion in roundish, scattered dots, sc-itcd on a 
columnar receptacle, wiihin the calyx-like in- 
colucre, which opens at top. Niue species, 
8C\cral of the trunks arboreous. 

C'YATHIFORM, in botany, {ryafhus, a 
drinking cup or glass.) Glass-shaped or cup- 
shaped. Cylindric, only widening a little at 
the lop. Applied to the calyx iii uiauritia. 
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and to the corol in peziza acetabulum and cya^ 
thuides. 

CYATHUS, a measure among the Gr^ka 
and Uoman.H, both of the liquid and dry kind. 
It w'as cquM to an ounce, or the 12ih part of a 
pint. 

Cvathus, in botany, a ^nus of the class 
cryptogamia, order fun^i. Fungus campanu- 
laic or cylincirical, bearing lentiflirm capsules 
within. -Six >pccies. 

CYBLI.E, in pagan mythology, the daugh- 
ter ol Ladusatia 'Icrra, and wife of Saturn. 
She is suppobcd to be the same as Ccrc«>, Riiea, 
Ops, Bona Mater, Magna Mater, Berccyiu 
tliid, Dindymeue, £cc. According to Difxlo- 
riis, she was the daughter of a Lydian prince, 
and as soon as she was born she was exposed 
on a mountain. Cybcic was generally rejire- 
sented as a robust woinun flir advanced in her 
pregnancy, to intimate the fecundity of the 
earth. She held keys in her hand, and her 
head was crowned ‘with rising turrets, and 
sometimes with the leaves of an oak.^‘ She 
sometimes appears riding in a chariot drawn 
by two tame lions : Atys follows by her side, 
carrying a ball in his hand, and sup|)orting 
hiniscil upon a fir-tree which is sacreu to the 
goddess. Sometimes she is represented with a 
s(‘eptro in her hand, with her head covered 
with a tower. She is also seen with many 
breasts, to show that the earth gives aliments 
to all living creatures ; and she generally carries 
two lions under her arms. From Phrygia the 
worship of Cybele passed into (jrccce, and was 
solemn Iv established at Eleusis under the name 
of the Eicusinian mysteries of Ceres. 

CYC' AS, in botany, a genus of the class 
nioiKiccia, order polyandria. Male: ainenl 
conc-linc, the scales co\ercd every where un- 
derneath with pollen. Fern.: spadix svvord- 
shuped ; genus iininersed in the angles, soli- 
tary; style one; drupe, with a woody iiut. 
'J'wo species, natives of the East Indies. 

1. C. circinalis. Sago tree, forty feet high, 
with pinnated leaves seven or eight feet long : 
flowers raceiiicil at the peduncles of the leaves, 
succeeded by an oval fruit .about the size of 
large plums, of a red colour when ripe and 
sweet flavour. Each fruit contains a hard 
brown nut, inclosing a white meat of the 
taste of a chesniit : and aflbrds a considerable 
(Kirtion of the bread of the natives. The trunk 
also affords by beating thin layers of it pro- 
duced by the saw, and afterwards infusing the 
layers in water, a nutriment of a similar kind. 
'iTif sago hereby obtained, liowevcr, is interior 
to tiic true sago made from tlic pith of the 
Areca oletacea, which see. 

2. C. revoluta. Broad-broom, or bread tree, 
with leaflets revolutc at the margin. The na- 
tives are said to employ the pilii of this tree 
in making their bread : for which purpose 
they put considerable quantities of it m dried 
calf or sheep-skins, which they biirv in the 
earth till it becomes suflicicntly me(low and 
tender to be kneaded with water into dough. 

('YCEON, a name given 'by the ancient 
poets and physicians to a mixture of meal and 
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and sometimes of other ingredients, &s 
wine, honey, &c. 

CYCLADKS, the ancient name of a clus- 
ter of islands, situated betwet^n Negropontund 
Caridia, belonging to the Turks. Delos is the 
centre island. 

Cyclades (Great), a cluster of .'ibout 
]() islands in the South Sea, west of Otaheite, 
discovered by captain Conk, in I77*t‘ There 
arc several volcanoes on iho'fc islands, yet they 
arc well inhabited. Tliey lie in lat. 18.30 S. 
and in Ion. 1 70. 0 W. 

CYCLAMEN. Sowbread In liotany, a a:e- 
nus of the class pcnlandria, order inonog^ nia. 
Corol wheel-shaped, reflected, with a very 
short tube and proiniiieiu throat ; berry covered 
wiih a capsule. Four -pecies; three of them 
li.uivc.s of the south of Europe and Asia; and 
one, c. Euro}Kinnii, indigenous to the .sliadv 
woods of our own country, with heart-.sliaiH.*rf, 
aitgular, toothed leaves. They arc all low ner- 
baceoiis perennials, with tuberous roots; and 
whcniculrivated, with highly ornamental and 
variegated flowers, frequently accompanied 
will) an e.vquisite fragrance. The species are 
best propagated by seeds ; the varieties mu'*t be 
preserved by dividing the roots. They are 
easily cultivated witli a liitle cure to prcxscrve 
the young plants from severe frosts. 

CV'C’LAS, in boianvt a genus of the class 
deeandria, order nioiiogynia. Calyx ibur- 
])arted; corolles.s; fllanicnts inserted in the 
neck of ilie style, flexuose ; legume roundish, 
winged, one-seeded. Two S[)ccles; botli 
Gniaiia trees. 

CAT'LIi, a certain period or series of nuin<- 
bers proceeding orderly from first to last, then 
* first, and so circulating 

arisen from the incom- 
rcvoluiions of the earth 
and celestial bodies to one another. The ap- 
parent revolution of the sun about the earth 
has been arbitrarily divided into hours, 
which is the basis or foundation of all our 
mensuration of time, whether days, years, &:c. 
lint neither the. annual motion of the sun, nor 
that of the other heavenly bodies, can be 
ineabiircd exactly, and without any remainder, 
hy hours, nr their multiples. That of the sun, 
for example, is 36.3 days .3 hours 4() minutes 
nearly; that of tiie moon, days 1:^ hours 44 
minutes nearly. 

llcncc, to swallow up iliese fractions in 
whole numbers, and yet in numbers which 
only exprc.s.s days and years, cycles have 
been invented ; which, comprehending several 
revolutions of the same body, replace it, after 
a certain number of years, in the same ]X)ii]t$ 
of the heaven whence it first departed ; or 
which is the same thing, in the same place of 
the civil calendar. 

The most remarkable of these arc the fol- 
lowing : 

The cycle of the sun is a revolution of 28 
years, in which time the days of the months 
return again to the Stiine days of the week ; 
the sua's place to the same signs and degreb of 


returning again to tn 
perpetually. 

Cycles have chiefly 
iiiensurahilitv of the 


the ecliptic on the same month and days, sa 
as not to differ one degree in 100 years ; and 
the leap-years begin the same course over again 
with rcsjH'Ct to tlie days of the week on which 
the d iys of the month* fall. The cycle of the 
moon, coinmonly called the golden niiinber« 
is a revolution of ig years; in which time, the 
Coiijuiiclions, oppositions, and other aspects of 
the moon, are wiihin an hour and a half of 
being ilie same as they were, on the sinie days 
of the monlh.s 19 years heforc. The indiction 
is a revolution of i. 3 years, used only by the 
Romans for indicating the times of certain 
payments nuule hv the subjects to the republic. 
ll\vas established hy Gonstantinc, A. 1). 312. 

The year of our Saviour’s birth, according 
to the vulgar era, was the ninth year of the 
solar cycle, the first year of the lunar cycle ; 
and the .312th year after his birth was the 
first year after the Roman indiction, 'fhere- 
fore, to find the }c»r of the solar cjcle, add 9 
to any given year of Christ, and divide the sum 
hy 28, the quotient is the number of cycles 
elapsed since his birth, and the reiiiaiiuler is 
the cycle for the given Y«ar; If nothing re- 
mains, the cycle is 28. To find the lunar cy- 
cle, add one to the given year of Clirist, and 
divide the sum by 19 ; the quotient is the 
number of c}cles elapsed in tlie interval, and 
the remainder is the cycle for the given year: 
If nothing remains, the cycle is J(). Lastly, 
subtract ,) 1 2 from the given year of (.'lirisr, 
and divide the remainder by 15; and wliar 
remains after this divibion is the indictinn for 
the given year : if nothing remains, the iudic- 
tioii is 15. 

^ The cycle of Easter, also called the Diony- 
sian period, is a revolution of 532 years, found 
by multiplying the solar cycle 28 hy the lunar 
cycle 19 . If the new moons did not antici- 
pate ujxm this cycle, Easter-day would always 
he the Sunday next after the fiill moon which 
follows the 21st of March. Rut, on account 
of the above anticipation, to which no proper 
regard was had before the late altera ti(»n of tlic 
style, the ecclcsiaslic Easter ha i several limes 
been a week difi’creiit from the true h'asttr 
within this ktsl century: which iiieonveiii- 
ence is now remedied hy nuking the table, 
whtcii used to find Easter for c\cr, in the 
Cntniiion Prayer Rook, of no longer use th.'m 
tlu: lunar diflerence from the new st)le will 
admit of. The earliest Easter possible is the 
22d of March', the late.st the 25th of April. 
Within these limits arc 35 days, and the num- 
ber helotiging to each of them is called the 
number of direction; because thereby thu 
time of Easter is found for any given year. 

CYCLES, in harmonics, are certain deter- 
minate periods or series of pulses or vibrations^ 
excited in the air by the consonance of two 
miibiccd sounds. 

Dr. Smith (Harmonics, p. 56) distinguishes 
these, 1st, into simple cycles, when the least 
terms of the ratio expressing a small inter\'al 
differ but by 1 ; 2d, complex cycles, when the 
least terms of such a consonance differ by more 
unity; 3d, short cycles, formal by the pulses 
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•f perfect consonances, or such whose ratios 
are expressed in small numbers ; and ^ 4th, 
long cycles, of the pulses of imperfect unisons, 
or other consonances, which are not expressi- 
ble but by high or surd nunilnsrs. 

CYCLIDIUM, in zoology, a genus of the 
class vermes, order infusoria. Worm invisibieL 
to the naked eye; very simple; pellucid; 
flat; orbicular or oval. Seven species, found 
chiefly in vegetable infusions. 

CYCLOGRAPH, ill practical geometry, 
an instrument contrived, as its name imports^ 
fur describing the arcs of circles. The sim- 
plest kind of cyclograph next to the compasses 
IS formed of two rulers, so jointed together as 
to be susceptible of standing at any angle be- 
tween the le^ : then by causing the legs or 
rulers to slide between two pins, white a 
pencil is fixed at their angular point, ihc pen- 
cil will describe an arc or segment of a circle 
capable of containing the aii^e at which the 
rulers are set. 

CYCLOID, a mechanical or transcendental 
curve, the nature of which will be understood 
from the subsequent defuiitioni and propositions. 

Def. 1. When a circle is made to rotate on a 
rectilinear basis, the figure described on the plane 
of the basis by any point in the plane of tlie circle 
is called a A circle concentric with the 

generating circle, and passing through the de- 
scribing point, may be called the describing circle. 

Def. 3. If the describing point is in the cinum- 
prenct of the rotating circle, the two circles coin- 
cide, and the curve is called a cytlmi. 

Def. 3. If a circular basis be substituted for a 
rectilinear one, the trochoid will become an r/i- 
trwhtdd, and the cycloid an epicycMJ, 

Scholium 1. The terms have hitherto been too 
promiscuously employed ; the terms cycloid and 
trochoid have been used indifferently; and the 
term epicycloid has comprehended the cpi tro- 
choid, the terms prolate and contracted being 
sometimes added to imply that the describing point 
is within or without the generating circle. The 
interior epicycloid and epitrochoid may very pro- 
perly be distinguished by the names hypocycloid 
and hypotrochoid, whenever they are tne separate 
objects of consideration. The different species of 
epicycloids may be denominated according to the 
numocr of their cusps, combined with that of 
the entire revolutions which they comprehend ; 
for instance, the epicycloid described by a circle 
on an equal ba;>is is a simple unicuspidate epicy- 
cloid; and if the diameter of the generating circle 
be to that of the basis as b to 2, the figure will be 
a quintuple biciispidate epicycloid. If the de- 
scribing circle of a trochoid or cycloid be so plac- 
ed as to touch the middle of the basis, and each 
of the ordinates paralUl to the basis be diminished 
by the corresponding ordinate of the circle, the 
curve thus generated has been denominated the 
companion of the trocluid, the figure ot the sines, 
and the harmonic curve. 

Scholium 2. The invention of the cycloid has 
been attributed by Wallis (?h. Tr. for 1697, n. 
839), to cardinal Cusanus, who wrote about the 
year 1450: but it seems to heat least as probable 
that the curve which appears in f'usanus s figure 
was meant for the semicircle employed in finding 
a mean proportional. Bovillus, in 1501, has a 
juster claim to the merit of the invention of the 
cycloid and trochoid, if it can be any merit to 
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have merely imagined such curves to exist Jq 
1599, Galileo gave a name to the common cycloid, 
and attempted^ its ouadrature, but having been 
accideptklly misled by repeated experiments on 
the weight o(a flat substance cut into a cycloidal 
form, he fancied that the area bore an incommen- 
surable ratio to that of the circle, and desisted 
from the investigation. Mersenuus descril>ed the 
cycloid, in 1615, under the name of la trochoide* 
or la roulette, but he went no further. Roberyal 
teems to have first discovered the comparative 
quadrature and rectification of the cycloid, and 
the content of a cycloidal solid, about the year 
1635, but his treatise was not printed until 169.5. 
Torricelli, in 1644, first published the quadrature* 
and the method of drawing a tangent. Wallia 
gave, In 1670, a perfect quadrature of a portion 
of the cycloid. The epicycloid is said to have 
been invented by Roemer; its rectification and 
evolute were investigated by Newton in the Prin- 
cipia, published in 1687. In 1695 Mr. Caswell 
shewed the perfect quadrability of a portion of the 
epicycloid, and Dr. Halley immediately published 
an extension of Caswell's discovery, together with 
a comparison of all epitrochoidai with circular 
areas. M. Varignon is also said to have reduced 
the rectification of the epitrochoid to that of the 
ellipsis, in the same year. Nicole, Delahire, 
Pascal, Reaumur, Maclaurin, the Bernoullis, the 
commentators on Newton, and many others, have 
contributed to the examination of cycloidal 
curves, both in planes and in curved surfaces; 
and Waring, the most profound of modern al- 
gebraists, has considerably extended his reicarchet 
upon tiie.nature of those lines which are generat- 
ed by a rotatory progression of other curves. 

Prop. 1. Theorem. PI. 53. fig. 1. . In any curve 
generate by the rotation of another on any basis, 
the right line joining the describing point, and 
the point of contact of the generating curve and 
the basis, is always perpendicular to the curve de- 
scribed. 

It may by some be deemed suificient to consider 
the generating curve as a rectilinear polygon of 
an infinite number of sides ; since, in this point of 
view, the proposition requires no further demon- 
stration; and, indeed, Newton and others have 
sot scrupled to take it for granted: but it is pre- 
sumed that a more rigid pi uof will not be con- 
sidered as superfluous. Let M be the describing 
point, and P the point of contact ; and let LO, 
MP, and NQ, be successive positions of the same 
chord of the generating curve at iolinitely small 
distances; then it is obvious, and easily demon- 
strable, that the arcs OP and PGl, described by the 
point P uf the generating curve in its passage 
from O to P, and from P to (J, will be perpendi- 
cular to the basis at P, and will therefore tuuob 
each other. Let tlie arcs L,1MK and N, be de- 
scribed with the radius PM, on the centres O, P, 
aud Q. Then the curve described by M will 
touch IMK ; for since O and Q lie ultimately in 
the same direction from P, if L be above IMK, 
N will also be above it, since these points must be 
in the circles L and N, and infinitely near to M ; 
and if L is below 1!V1K,N, for the same reason, 
must be below it ; and M is common to the circle 
aud the curve, therefore the curvy touches tlie 
circle IMK at M, and is perpendicular to the 
radius PM. 

Prop. II. Problem. To draw a tangent to a 
cycloidal curve at any given point. 

On the given point as a centre describe a circif 
equal to toe deicribing circle of the curvci vA 
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CT ; CR ! : PM : PR, whence x PM7 

INP 

.CR7 * tet MZ and RY be tangcnti to 

I «P, then INP=MZ7, and 1RP=RY7. CT-CR x 

and CT will be to MZ in the coiutant r«|io 
Ki 

ofCR to RY. Putting CP=fl, CR=“^» CMs*/, 

CT-Wj then»«=sA^ y . 

ob—aa 

Prop. VIII. Pro!)lim. Fig. 7. To find a gw- 
metricfJ (;quation fur the conchoidal epitrochoid. 

Let CP-PK. On the centre C describe a 
circle equal to G^f, cutting SC in Z. Join MZF, 
then the arc DZ — GIVI, and MZ is parallel to 
CK, tJiercforc KF is also equal to DZ or GM, 
CF is parallel to K M, and M F = CK : therefore 
this epitrochoid is the curve named by Delahirc 
the conclioid of a circular Kisis, as was first ob- 
served by Reaumur in 1708, and afterwards by 
IVIaclaurin in 1720. ('all CK, a, DPI, ZH, j, 
H.M, jr, ZM, and let Z1 be perpendicular to 

CK; then FZ— a— /, Cl— and, CIZ and 

ZHM being similar, CZ : Cl ; : ZM : ZFf, or 

— : ^ j : jc; hence />.%•— ^x + j/=«x, 

j* + 9^jf/» + x^=jV, and by substituting for s\ 

ff4+ 2.1 Y + '2^*y*+y-aV=a 

Cor. I. .loin FN, and complete the parallelo- 
gram MPNL, then since KF^-DZ- LN, FN is 
erpcndicular to EK, and ML to NL, and, NL 
eing always equal to 1*M or CK, L is always in 
a circle describcil on the centre N, LM a tangent 
to that circle, and ZM a perpendicular to that 
tangent drawn trom the point Z.^ 

Cor. 2. fig. 8. The iintcuspidate epicycloid 
admits of a peculiar central equation, with respect 
to the point S. Call SM, x, and let ST— « be 

perpendicular to the tangent MT, then 

For the triangles SIP and MTS being similar, and 

IP being half of SM, or SPs=^^, SPy : SMy : ; 

M 

IPy : STy, or— : x« ; ««, and 2tfi<«*=:x3. 

Cor. 3. lig. 8. The uniciispidate cpicvcloid is 
one of the caustics of a circle. Fur malung the 
angle CRY -.M PC « I SCP, the triangle CRY is 
isosceles, and CY is constant ; so that all rays in 
the dirr;ctioii of the tangent MR will be reflected 
by the circle QR towards Y, and consequently 
SM will be the caustic of a radiant puint at Y. 

prop. IX. Prciblcni. Fig. 9. To find a geo- 
metrical equation for the tricuspidate hypocy- 
doid. 

Let PA and MF be perpendicular to CS. Join 
PMB, KM, It M G , and PI). Then the angle APR 
is equal to the diflereiu e of A PC and MPR, or to 
that of their complements PRM, PCA : but PllM 
^.=1 PKM*=JPCA, therefore APB«JPCVV'^*ADP 
as APS, and the triangles .AP^i .oid APB arc similar 
and equal. Let SC ■- tf, ST =4, CM and SB— 
r. Then SA : SP : : SP ; SO, and .SP = ^*/r. 
Draw PE perpendicular to BP; then BE»SD» 
9a, BC*a— r, ECa*3tf— r.and by fimilar triangles, 
CP ; CR: : EC : CG=‘J EC therefore GR 

but BE : BG : : BP : BM, or 9a:{ri : 

j agaifl, Bp : BM : : BA j BP, 
y 


or ,/ar ^ ! g-. aild SF=.* ,=r-— , 

6ax =s 6rfr — rr, and r — 3<cb.y/9aa— Gjx. But MFy 

= BM 7 -BF 7 ,or,»=^— and 3 (mV= 

4ar3— H. By adding to this the square of the 
former equation, and proceeding in the same 
manner to exterminate r, we obtain an equation 
of the value of x and y, which when the surds are 
brought to the same side, and the square of the 
whole is taken, is at last reduced to -h 9x* 

y’*— 12tf*y* +y + I2i/y *0, a regular equation of 
the fourth order. 

Scholium. The equation of the corresponding 
hypotrochoids may be investigated nearly in the 
same manner, by dividing PR and PM in a given 
ratio, hut the process will be somewhat more 
tedious. 

Prop. X. Problem. Fig. 10. To find a geo- 
metrical equation for the biciispidatc epicycloid. 

Ixt CP== PK. Join RMS, PM, PD ; draw CT 
perpendicular to R'l', TE to (!R, and EG, MB, 
RA,to SC. Then the angle DRP«'-MKP=^5CP, 
and by equal triangles, RA -CT, and Rn=CD, 
and by similar triangles RAI : RP : : RK : R'l', 
and RP ; RD : : RT : ilC : therefore RM : UD : : 
KE : R(\and ME is parallel to SC. and£G=BM. 
Put CPia=tf, liC— 1, 1>M— y, CM— X, CT — tf ; then 
by prop. 7. (j‘^— a-); or ^ a**; but 

RC ; CT : ; C'l’ : CE : ; CE : KG, or y, hence y=i 
k3 27 27 

1^6= — #*y*=: (xx— afl)3 = (‘M-fyy 
* i>4 4' 

—««)»; whence by involution the equation of the 
sixth order may be hud at length. 

Corollary, Since CRM -SCR, a ray in the 
direction of the tangent MR will be reflected by 
a circle Fit always parallel to SC: therefore SM 
is the caustic of the circle' FR when the incidait 
lays arc parallel to CS. 

Prop. XL Problem. Fig. II. To find a geo- 
metrical equation for tiie quadricuspidatc hypo- 
cycloid. 

Let CR-'»PR, tlu‘n the angle PRM = i PKM--:: 
2PCS, ItAC-ACR, nA=.:RC-RB^RP, AB^-- 
SC, and drawing tl’.c pcTpcudicuIars CT, TD, 
TE,ai\d xMF, RM-RT, AM^-^BT, AF^EC, FC 
==^AK,and FM=BL>. l.ct SC--c/, FC-^x, FM«= 
y, CM-x, ( T-tf; then All : .\C . ; AC : AT ; : 
AT : AE, whence AT= and in the same 
manner BT — [ayy )\ ; and CT being a mean pro- 
portional between AT and TI5, and 

= rt^a®y*. But by prop. 7. -- a x*, therefore 

27j®jf*y = (ii'J— x*)<* — (i/*— ; whence the 
etiuatioii may be had at length by involution. 
The same result may be obtained by Dr. Waring s 
method of reduction, from + (Ayy)^=a. 

Cur. Since the portion of the tangent AB in- 
tercepted between the perpendiculars AC, BC, is 
a constant quantity, this hypocycloid may in that 
sense be called an*equitangential curve; and the 
rectangular ci)ruer of a passage must be rounded 
ofFinto the fori];iof this curve in order to admit a 
beam of a given length tube carried round it. 

Prop. XII. Problem. To investigate thosa 
cases in which the general propositions either fail 
or require peculiar modifications. 

Cate 1. lig. 12. If the generating circle be con- 
sidered as infinitely small, or the basis as infinitely 
large, so as to become a straight line, the epicy- 
cloid will become a common cycloid, and the ratio 
of CP to CK in prop. 3. cur. 2. becoming that of 
equality, the length of the arc bM will be four 
times tlie versed sine of half PM, and VM twice 
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tTie chord RM or VX, therefore the square of the 
arc VM is always as the absciss VZ. The evolute 
is an equal cycloid, and the circles in prop. 6. 
being as 1 to 4, the area of the cycloid is to that 
of its generating circle as 3 to 1. The properties 
of the cycloid as an isochronous and as a brachis- 
tochronous curve belong to mechanics, and it is 
demonstrated by writers on optics that its caustic 
is composed oi two cycloids. 

Case 2. fig. 13. If tne generating circle be sup- 
posed to become infinite while the base remains 
finite, the epicycloid will become the involute of 
a circle; and the fluxion of the curve being al- 
ways, by prop. 3. cor. 1. to that of PM as PM to 
CP, its length SM will be a third proportional to 
IPand PM. Call CP, a, and PM,», then the fluxion 

of SM is — ; but the rectangle contained by half 
a 

PM and the fluxion of SM is the fluxion of the 

» A 

area PSM, or PSM- The epitro- 

choid descybed by the point C of the generating 
plane will be the spiral of Archim^es, since 
CN is always equal to PM«: PS~QV ; and sinoe 
the angular motion of CN and PM are also equal, 

the area CON==^PSM=-^ Instead of the ellipsis 

of prop. 3. let PX be a parabola of which IP is 
the parameter, and continuing NM to X, the arc 
PX will be equal to CON. For making LQas 
CP, it is well known that the fluxion of PX varies 
as XQ or as PN, which represents the fluxion of 
CON. For the curvature, PY in prop. 4. becomes 
z^CP, and the radius is a third proportional to 
NZandNP. 

Case 3. Supposing now the generating circle 
to become again finite, but to have its concavity 
turned towards the basis, the same curve will be 
described as would be described by the rotation 
of a third circle on the same basis in a contrary 
direction, equal in diameter to the diflcrence of 
those of the two first circles. 

Case 4. If the circles be of the same size, with 
their concavities turned the same way, no curve 
can be described; but if the generating circle be 
still further lessened, a hypucycloid will be pro- 
duced. if the same figure as that which would be 
described by a third circle equal in diameter to 
the diflerence of the two first. All the general 
propositions are equally applicable to liypocy- 
cloids with other epicycloids. as might easily have 
been understood from an inspection of the figures, 
if there had been room for a double series. 

Case 3. fig. 14. If the diameter of the generat- 
ing circle be half that of the basis, the liypocy- 
cloid will become a right line, and the hypotro- 
choid an ellipsis. For since the angle PKM~ 
52* PCS, PCM, being half PKM, coincides with 
PCS, and M is always in CS. Let GNL be the 
describing circle of the hypotrochoid, and join 
GNO, then NL is parallel, and ON perpendicular 
to SC and ONaHL, which is always to GO as 
CL to CG; therefore AN is an clliptis : and the 
centre C will evidently describe a circle. {British 
JMajr.) 

The evolute of a cycloid being another equal 
cycloid; hence, if a body be suspended by a 
thread toween two cycloidal cheeks, it will de- 
scribe an equal cycloid by the evolution of the 
thread : and the time of vibration will be equal, 
VOL. III. 
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In whatever part of the curve it may b^in to de- 
scend. 

The time of any semivibration in a cycloid, 
is to the time of falling throui^h one half of the 
length of the thread, as half the circumference of 
a circle is to its diameter. 

The properties mentioned in the last two arti- 
cles, have been applied to pendulums moving iii 
cycloidal arches; but their demonstrations arc on 
a supposition that the whole mass of the pendulum' 
is concentrated in a point, which can never take 
place in any really vibrating body. When the 
pendulum is of any finite masnitude, there is no 
point given in position which determines Us 
length; on the contrary, the centre of oscillation 
will not occupy the same place in the given body 
when describing diflferciit parts of the track it 
moves through ; but will ecnr^^iially be moved 
in respect of the pendulum itself during its vi- 
bration. There are many other obstacles which 
concur in rendering the application of this curve 
to the vibration of pendulums designed for the 
measures of time the source of many errors : 
errors indeed far greater than those wliifli the 
cycloid by its peculiar property, of equality with 
its evolute, ill intended to obviate. It is now 
wholly disused in practice. 

CYCLO^IDAL. n. (from cycloid.) Relating 
to the cveloid. 

CYC'LOMETRY. (from xvxXo;, circle, and 
fxiTfitf, 1 measure.; The art of measuring cy- 

fir oirplpi: 

CYCLOMiOrA. (from .and 
instruction.) Tlie circle, or compass of art$ 
and sciences ; more ordinarily culled encyclo- 
pa^lia, 

CYCLOPES, a certain race of men of gi- 
gantic stature, supposed to be the sons of Ccelns 
and Terra. 'Jlicy had but one eye in llie mid- 
dle of the forehead; whence their name, 
xvxXof, drcuhis, «;+, oculus. Mytholo^isis 
differ as to their number. Hesiod mentions 
three, Arges, Brontes, and Steropes. Virgil 
adds a fourth, Pyracnion. In the age of 
Ulysses, Polyphemus was their king. (See 
Polyphemus.) They inhabited the western 
parts of Sicily; and, because they were unci- 
vilized in ihcir manners, tlie poets speak of 
them as inen-eaters. The tradition of their 
having only one eye, originated from their 
wearing small bucklers which had a small aper^ 
lure in the middle, which corresponded exactly 
to the eye. From their vicinity to mount 
/Etna, th(^ have been sup[Kised to he the work- 
men of Vulcan, and to have fabricated the 
thunderbolts of Jupiter. The shield of Pinto, 
and the trident of Neptune, were the product* 
of their labour. The Cyclops were reckoned 
among the gods, and sacrifices wore solemnly 
offcrccl to them at Corinth. Apollo destroy td 
them all, because they had made the ihunchT- 
liolu of Jupiter, with which his son iEscub- 
pins had been killed. 

CYC].OPrERU.S. Sucker. In zoology, 
a genus of the class pisces, order branch iostega. 
Head obtuse; uioiitn on the fore-part; tongue 
short, thick; teeth small, sharp, numerous; 
gilLtnemhrane four-raved ; the cover of one 
piece ; body short, thick, without scales ; ven- 
tral hns untied into an oval concariiy, forming 

VP 
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an irtstniment of adhesion. Th^se Ashes in- sliould remain in a sweating state, and not only 
habit the sea ; feed on worms, injects, and the be well dried, but tlie rotten parts carefully pared. 


fry of Ollier Ashes ; have no lateral line : and 
arc furnished lienealh the ventral fins with an 
oval aperture of a fleshy, muscular siihstaiice, 
and edged with small threaded appendages, by 
tiieniis of which they have the power of adher- 
ing so Armly to rocks, as scarcely to be rc- 
iiio\cd by a loicc less than what is sufficient to 
destroy them. Ten s|)ecics, of which the fol- 
lowing may serve as examples. See Nat. Hist. 
Plate XLV II. 

I. C. lumpus. Lump-sucker. Body aii- 
gulate by rows of sharp bony tubercles. "Seve- 
ral varieties, differing chiefly in colour. Inha- 
bits the northern seas ; one or two varieties the 
Indian and American seas; about two feet 
long ; exceedingly fertile. Body thick, broad, 
variable in colours, but generally black above, 
cinereous at the sides, beneath orange, and 
rougli, w'itli seven rows of hard, radiate tuber- 
cles, of which one row is on the back, and 
three on each side, A variety, coloured with 
silvery sea-green, blue back, and pale rosy 
sides, was taken on the coast of North Wales 
in 1797. ' 

1 L‘. C. gclatinosiis. Jelly-sucker. Body naked, 
siibdiapHonoiis, gelatinous ; pectoral fins very 
broad. Inhabits the eastern coast of Kani- 
schalka, and the opposite shores of America; 
about a foot and a naif long; body very slender, 
oblong, compressed ; thicker towards the head, 
and gradually tapering to the tail, whitish with 
a rosy tinge; skin smooth, very soft; when just 
caught trembles like a piece of and is so 
rank us to be abhorred even by dog<. 

:i. C. liparis. Unctuous sucker. Body 
nakcil ; dorsal, anal, and caudal fins united. 
Inhabits the northern seas as far as Kaiiisehat- 
ka, ami sometimes gets up into rivers ; from 
five to eighteen inches long ; body elongated, 
thick, compressed, soft, unctuous, mucous like 
a snail, nearly transparent, and soon melts 
aw.ay; above, blown with darker stripes; be- 
neath, while; sides and head yellow; Hesh 
mucous and oily. 

CYDER, or Cider, a sharp, cool, and 
vinous beverage, made by fermenting the juice of 
apples. Some connoisseurs in this liquor arc of 
opinion, that the juice of the more delicate table- 
fruit is generally more cordial and pleasant than 
that of the wild or harsh kinds ; though otliers as- 
sert the latUTtol)e in many respects preleiable. 

The apph'.s should remain on the tree till they 
are thoroughly ri|)e, when they ought to be ga- 
thered with the hand in dry weather, that they 
uiay be protected Mh froili bruises and from 
moisture. They are then to be sorted, according 
to their various degrtM*s of maturity, ami laid in 
separate heaps, in order to sweat; in roiiserpience 
of which they greatly improve. This practice, 
however, appears to be uselul only for such fiuit 
ns is not perfectly ri^to, though some recommend 
it as being proper for all apples# The duration 
of the time of sweating may ho deteimiued by the 
fIu\our of the fruit, as ditforent kinds reejuire va- 
rious lengths of time ; namely, from eight or ten 
days to six weeks. The harsher and more crude 
the apples are, the longer it it necessary that they 


before they are exposed. 

It is voryanoTtifying, after the experience of so 
many centuries, that the art of preparing the an- 
cient British liquors, cyder and perry, should still 
be so imperfectly understood, that throughout the 
principal cyder districts, the practice slmuld rest 
on the most vague principles, and that the exceU 
ience of the liquor should depend rather on a lucky 
accident ihuii on good management: yet such 
appears to be. really the case, even amongst the 
must experieumi cyder-mak^s of Herefordshire 
and Gloucestershire. 

Mr. Marshall, that nice observer of rural affairs^ 
in his late tour through tlw>se counties (expressly 
undertaken for the purpose of inquiry on this sub- 
ject), informs us, that scarcely two of the profes* 
sional makers are agreed ns to the management of 
some of the most essential parts of the pvocesa ; 
that ]>al|)ab!c errors arc committed, as to the time 
and inanncT of gathering the fruit, in laying it up, 
in neglecting to separate the unsound, iuid to grind 
jirrtperly the rinds, kernels, Ike. that the method 
of condiu'ting the vinous ferment atioit, the most 
critical part of the operation, and which stamps 
the future \alue of the liquor, is by no means as- 
ecTtained ; for wliile some pnnnotc the fermenta- 
tion ill a spacious open vat, othcis repress it, liy 
inclosing the liquor in a hogshead, or strive ti> 
prevent it altogether; that no determinate tmint 
of temperature is regarded, and that the use of 
the tliermoinetor is unknown or neglected ; that 
they are as little consistent as to the time of rack- 
ing oft, and whether this ought to be done only 
once, or live or six times repeated; that for lining 
down ilie liquor many have recourse to that odious 
article bullock's blood, when the intention might 
he niucii better answered by whites of eggs or 
isinglass ; and finally, that the capricious taste of 
particular customers is generally consulted, rather 
than the real excellence of the liquor ; and conse- 
quently that a very imperfect liquor is often 
vended, which tends to reduce the price, to dis- 
grace the vendiT, and to bring the use of cyder and 
perry into disrepute. 

The art of making vinous litiuors is a curious 
rhcinical process : aud its success chiefly depends 
on a dextrous iiinnageineiit of the vinous ferineiita- 
tion, besides a close attention to several minute 
circumslaiiccs, tlie theory of which is not, per- 
liaps, yet fully understoed by the ablest chemists. 

Tiic gciiLM’al metliod of preparing cyder and 
pciry is ve» y much the same. The mill is not essen- 
tially diflercnl from that of a common tanner's 
mill for grinding bark ; it consists of a mill-stone 
fiuRi two feet and a half to four and a half in dia- 
meter, niniiing on its edge_on a circular stoue 
trough, from nine to twelve inches in thickness, 
and from one to two tons in weight : the bottom 
of the trough in which this stone runs is some- 
what wider than the thickness of the stone itself^ 
the inner side of the groove rises jverpendicularly, 
but the outer is bevelled in suck a manner as to' 
make the top of the trough six or eight inches 
wider than the bottom, by wbicb means tbere ii 
room for the stone to nm freely, and JikewUe for 
putting in the fruit, and stirring it up while grind- 
ing. The bed of a middle-sized mill is about nine 
feet, some ten, and some twelve ; the whole being 
composed of two, three, or four stones, cramped 
together, and finished after being cramped in this 
manner: the best atones are found in the forest of ^ 
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Dcaoi generally a diirk-reddish gritstone, not cal- 
eart'dus ; for if it were of a 001031*0008 quality, the 
acid juice of the fniits would act upon it and spoil 
the liquor; a clean-grained grijidstone grit is the 
fittest for the purpose! The riiriiier is moved by 
means of an axle passing througli the rtiitre, 
with a long arm reaching without the bed of the 
mill, for ahorse to draw hy ; on the other side is a 
shorter arm, passing through tile centre of the 
stone, as represented in the figure. An iron holt, 
with a large head, pa<:sc 8 through au eye in the 
lower part of the swivel, on which the stone turns 
into the end of the inner arm of the axis; and 
thus the double motion of it is obtained, and the 
stone kept perfectly upright. There ought also to 
ha fixed on the inner arm of the axis, about a foot 
from the runner, a cogged wheel, working in a 
circle of cogs fixed upon the bed of the mill ; the 
use of these is to prevent the runnor from sliding, 
which it is apt to do when the mill is full; it 
likewise makes the work more easy for the horse: 
these wheels ought to be made w'ith great exact- 
ness. Mr. Marshall observes, that it is an error 
to make fhe horse draw by traces. “ That acting 
point of draught (says he), the horseVs shoulders, 
ought, for various reasons, to be applied iininc- 
diatcly .at the end of the arm of the axis; not tvvo 
or three yards before it, perhaps in a small inill 
near oue-fburth of its circumference.’* The build- 
ing in whioli the mill is inclosed ought to be of 
such a size that the horse may have a path of 
three feet wide betwixt the mill and the wall, so 
that a middling-sized mill, with its horse*path, 
takes up a space of fourteen or fifteen feet cvci’y 
way. The whole dimensions of the niill-hoiise, 
according to our auUior, to render it any way 
convenient, are twenty-four feet by twenty; it 
ouglii to have a floor thrown over it at the hencht 
of seven fc't, with a door in t!:e middle of the 
front, and a window opposite, with the mill on one 
side and the press on the oilier side <if tiic win low : 
the latter must be as near the mill as convenience 
will allow, for the more easy coiiveying the ground 
fruit from the one to the other. I’lic press, of 
which the principle will be umlorstoGd from the 
iigure, has its bed or bottom about fiv** feet square: 
this ought to be made entirely cither of wood or 
of stone, the practice of coveiing it with lead 
being now universally known to be periiiciuus. It 
has a channel cut a few inches within its outer 
edges, to catch the liquor as it is cxpresserl, and 
convey it to a lip formed by a projeidioii on that 
side of the bod opposite the mill; having under it 
a stone trough or wooden vessel, sunk within the 
ground, when the bed is fixed low, to receive it. 
The press is worked with levers of different lengths, 
first a short, and then a moderately long one, both 
worked by hand; and lastly, a bar, eight or nine 
feet long, worked by a capstan or windlass. The 
expellee of fitting up a mill-house is not very 
great. Mr. Marshall computes it from twenty to 
twenty-five pounds, and on a small scale from ten 
to fifteen pounds, though much depends on the 
distance and carriage of the stouc : when once 
fitted up it will last niaiiv years. 

The making of the fruit-liquors under consider- 
ation, requires an attention to the following par- 
ticulars: ^ 

1 . The fruit. II. The grinding. HI. Pressing. 
IV. Fermenting. V. Corre«’ting. VI. Laying up. 
VII. Bottling. Kach of these heads is subdivided 
into several others. 
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I. Ill the management of th^ fruit, the following 
particulars are to be considered: 

1 . The time of gathering; uliich varies accord- 
ing to the natui'e of the fruit. The cariy pears .nro 
fit for the mill in September; but few ripple-? aro 
neady for gathering iM-foru Michailuias; tlmugh, 
from arcideiiUil circumstances, they arc Ireqiu iitly 
nitfiiufaetured licforc that time ; for sale cyth-r .i.id 
keeping drink, they are suffered to hang upon the 
trees till fully ripe; and the middle of O.'tober is 
generally looked upon to be a prop.-r time for ga- 
thering the St ire apples. The eriU-rion of a dcjjreo 
of ripeness is, the fruit falling fixun tho tree; and 
to force it away befoi-e that time, in ^[r Mar-, 
shall's opinion, is robbing it of some of its most 
valuable properties; “ the harvesting of fruit (says 
he) is widely different in this respect from the 
harvesting of grain, which has the entire plant to 
feed it after the separation from the soil; while 
fruit, after it is severed from tlie tree, is cut off 
from all possibility of a fartluT supply of luuirish- 
mciit; and although it may hme reached its 
w'ontcd si/c, some iff its iiioie essential particles 
are undoubtedly left behind in the tree.’* Some- 
times, howexer, the fruits which arc late in ripen- 
ing are apt to Imiig on the tree until spoilcil by 
finsts, though weak watery fruits seem to he most 
injured ill this manuor; and Mr. Marshall ri l.itc 9 
au instance of very fine liciuor bring made fioui 
golden pippins, after the ftuit bail been frozen as 
bard as lee. 

2 . The method of gathering. This, as gen^'rally 
practised, is directly contrary to the priuciph s laid 
doxvu by Mr. Marshall, \i/. healin; tlu*m down 
with long si: ndcr poles, A n evul nl disadvantugo 
of this method is, that the fruit is oF unequal ripe.» 
ness ; for the apples on Hie same trre will differ 
many days, perhaps even weeks in their lime of 
coming to perfection, whence some part iff tiio 
richness and flavour of the fruit xvill he elfeclually 
and irreiTicdiahly cut off. Nor is tliia lhv‘ only 
evil to be dreaded; for as every thiii'A depends on 
the forineiitaiion ii has to und* rico, if this is inter- 
rupted, or rendered comph^x Ijy a mixture of rq)»* 
and unripe fruits, aiiil the liquor is not, in the fiisl. 
ii)sr.iiice, siiflieieiitly purged from it«. feeuleiieies, 
it id clitf. 'u!i to ckar it afterwards. I'he former df> 
feet the cyder-makers attempt to rcnieily, l)y a 
mixture of brown sugar and brandy, .nid tlie httn* 
by bullock’s blood and brimstone ; but neithk'i* of 
these cjn be expected to arisxxer the purpose vi;iy 
cffcetmilly. The best method of avoiding the in- 
conveniences arising from an nneqii.xl ripening of 
the fruit is, to go over the trees twice, once with 
a hook when the fruit begins to fall bpontanfonsly ; 
the. second time wlicn the latter arc suflleiviitly 
ripened, or when the winter is likely to set in, 
when the trees arc to be cleared with the poU s 
above-mentioned, 

3 . Maturing the gathered fruit. This is ii'-iudlv 
clone by making it into heaps, as lies beeii already 
mentioned: but Mr. Marshall i-iiliHy dKapproves 
of the practice; because, when the whole are laid 
in a heap together, the ripe fruit will begin to ri>t 
lieforc the other has arrived ai that digreo of arti- 
ficial ripeness whicdi it is capable of aeqnjiing. 

The due degree of maturation ol li'uit loi* liquor 
(be observed), is a subject about which iiicn, even 
in this district, differ much in their ideas. The 
prevsiling practice of gathering into heaps iintil 
the ripest begin to rot, is wasting the best ot tlie 
fruit, and is by no means an accurate eritcriuii. 

’ ^ r T g . 
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Some sbate the frait, and judge by the rattling of 
the kernels; othois out through the middle, and 
judge by their blaekiiess: but none of those ap- 
pear to be a proper lest. It is not the state of the 
kernels, but of the flesh ; not of a few individuals, 
but of the greater part of the prime fruit; which 
renders the collective body fit or unfit to be sent 
to the mill : the most rational test of the ripeness 
of the fruit is, that of the flesh having acquiivd 
such a degree of mellowness, and its texture such 
a degree of tenderness, as to yield to moderate, 
pressure ; thus, when the knuckle or the end oftlie 
thumb cun with moderate exertion be forced into 
the pulp of the fruit, it is deemed in a flt state fur 
grinding. 

4. Preparation for the mill. The proper ma- 
nagement of the fruit is to keep the ripe and un- 
ripe fruit separate from each other ; but this can- 
not be done without a considerable degree of la- 
bour; for as, by numberless accidents, the ripe 
and unripe fruit are frequently confounded toge- 
ther, there cannot be any effectual method of sepa- 
rating them except by hand ; and Mr. Marshall is 
of opinion, that this is one of the grand secrets of 
cyder-making, peculiar to those who excel in the 
business; and he is surprised that it should nut 
before this time have come into common practice. 

5. Mixing fruit for liquor. Our author seems 
Ct) doubt the propriety of this practice; and informs 
us, that the finer liquors are made from select 
fruits; and he hints, that it might be more projicr 
to mix liquors after they arc made, than to put to- 
gether the crude ftuits. 

II. Grinding, and management of the fruit 
when ground. — For the greater convenience of 
putting fruit into the mill, every mill should have 
a fruit-chamber over it, with a trap-door to lower 
the fruit down into the mill. The best manner in 
which thi-^ can be accomplished i.s to have the 
valve over the bed of the mill, and furnished with 
a hose or tunnel, reaching down to the trough in 
which the stone moves ; no straw is used in the 
loft.s. but .sometimes the fruit is turned. In Heie- 
fordshire it is generally believed, that grinding the 
rinds and seeds of the fruit as well as the fleshy 
part to a pulp, is necessary towards the pcifection 
of the cyder, whence it is proper that every kind 
of pains should be taken to perform the grinding 
ill the most perfect manner. Mr. Marshall com- 
piaim, tliat the mills arc so imperfectly finished by 
the workmen, that for the first years they cannot 
perform their work in a proper manner. Instead 
of being nicely fitted to one another with the 
.square and chisel, they are hewn over with a rough 
tool, in such a careless manner, that horse-beans 
might lie in safety in their cavities. Some even 
imagine that to be an advantage, as if the tiuit was 
more cflVcmally and completely broken by rough 
than smooth stones. Some use fluted rollers of 
iron, but these will be corroded by the juice, and 
thus the liquor might be tinged. Smooth rollers 
will not lay hold of the fruit sufficiently to force it 
through. 

Another improvement requisite in the cyder 
mills, is to prevent the matter in the trough from 
rising before the stone in the last stage of grinding, 
and a method of .stirring it up in the trough mor« 
effectually than can be done at present. To re- 
medy the former of these defects, it might perhaps 
be proper to grind the fruit first in the mill to a 
certain degice, and then put it between two smooth 
loUcrs to finish the operation in the most perfect 


manner. It is an error to grind too much at once, 
as this clogs up the mill, and prevents if from 
going easily* 'Fhe usual quantity for a middle- 
sized mill is a bag, containing four corn bushels ; 
but our author had an opportunity of seeing a mill 
in which only half a bag was put, and thus the 
work .seemed to go on more easily and more quickly 
than when more was put in at once. 'I'he quan- 
tity put in at one time rs to be taken out when 
ground. The usual quantity of fruit ground in a 
day is as much as will make three hogsheads of 
|icrry or two of cyder. 

Management of the ground fruit. Mr. Marshall 
condemns in very strong terms the practice of 
pressing the pulp of the fruit as soon as the grind- 
ing is finished, because thus neither the rind not 
seeds have time to communicate their virtues to 
the liquor, or to extract these virtues in the most 
proper manner; some allow the ground fruit to lie 
twenty-four hours or more after grinding, and even 
regrind it, in order to have, in the most perfect 
manner, the flavour and virtues of the seeds and 
rind. 

III. Pressing the fruit, and management of the 
residuum. This is done by folding up the ground 
fruit in pieces of hair-cloth, and piling them up 
above one another, in a square frame or mould, 
and then pulling down the press upon them, which 
squeezes out the juice, and forms the matter into 
thin and almost dry cakes. The first runnings 
come off foul and muddy, but the last, especially 
in perry, will be as clear and fine as il filtred 
through paper. It is common to throw away the 
residuum as useless ; sometimes it is made u.se of 
when dry as fuel ; sometimes the pigs will eat it, 
especially when not thoroughly squeezed ; and 
sometimes it is ground a second time with water, 
and pic.ssed for an inferior kind of liquor used for 
the family. Mr. Marshall advises to continue the 
pres.sure as long as a drop can be drawn. “ It is 
found (.says he) that even by breaking the cakes of 
the refuse witli the hands only, gives the press 
fresh power over it : for, though it has been pressed 
to the last drop, a gallon or more of additional li- 
quor may be got by this means : regrinding them 
has a still greater effect ; in this state of the mate- 
rials, the mill gains a degree of power over the 
more rigid parts of the fruits, which in the first 
grinding it could not reach. If the face of the 
runner, and the bottom of the trough, were dressed 
with a broad chisel, and made true to each other, 
and a moderate quantity of residuum ground at 
once, scarcely a kernel would escape unbroken, or 
a drop of liquor remain undrawn.*^ 

But though the whole virtue of the fruit cannot 
be extracted without grinding it very fine, some in- 
conveniences attend this practice, as a part of the 
pulp thus pets through the hair-cloth, and may 
prrhap.s be injurious to the subsequent fermenta- 
tion. This, however, may be in a great mca.sure 
remedied by straining the first runnings through a * 
sieve; the whole should also be allowed to settle in 
a cask, and drawn off into a fresh vessel previous 
to the commencement of the fermentation. The re- 
duced fruit ought to remain some time between 
the grinding and pre.sshig, that the liquor may 
have an opportunity of forming an extract with the 
rind and kernels ; but this must not be pushed too 
far, as in that case the colour of the cyder would be 
hurt ; add the most judicious managers object to 
the pulp remaining longer than twdVe hours with- 
out pressure j « thence (says our author) upon the 
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Whole, the most eligible management in this stage 
of the procchs appears to be this : grind one press- 
lull a day ; press, and regrind the residuum in the 
evening; infuse the reduced matter all night among 
part of the first runnings, and in the morning re- 
press while the next press-full isgiinding.’* 

iV. Fermentation. The common practice is, to 
have the liquor tunned, that is, put into casks or 
hogslieads, immediately from the press, and to fill 
them quite full ; but it is undoubtedly more proper 
to leave some space empty to be filled up after- 
wards. No accurate experiment has been made 
with regard to the temperature of the air proper to 
be kept up in the place where the fermentation 
goes on. 

Frost is prejudicial; but when the process usually 
commences, that is, about the middle ot October, 
the liquor is put into airy sheds, where the warmth 
IS scarcely greater than in the open atmosphere ; 
nay, it is frequently exposed to the open air with- 
out any covering farther than a piece of tile or fiat 
stone over ihe bung-hole, propped up by a wooden 
]>in on one side to cause the rain-w^atcr to run off. 
In a complete manufactoiy of truit liquor, the fer- 
mcnting«oum sh mid be under the same roof with 
the mill house, a continuation of the press- rtiom, 
or at least opening into it with windows or doors 
on every sirlc, to give a free admission of air into it, 
with sufficient defence against frost; fruit-lufts 
Ov'er it, and vaults underneath, for laying up the 
liciuor<i after fermentation, with small holes in the 
crown of the arch to admit a hose or pipe for the 
purpose of conveying the liquors occasionally from 
the one to the other. 

In making of fruit-liquors no ferment is used, as 
in making of beer ; though, from Mr* Marshalfs 
account of the matter, it seems far from being un- 
necessary. Owing to this omission, the time of 
the comniencement of Uic fermentation is entirely 
uncertain; it takes place sometimes in one, two, 
or thicc (lays, sometimes not in a week or a month, 
after tunning; but it has been observed, that li- 
quor which has been agitated in a rarriuge, though 
just taken from the press, will sonietinies pass al- 
most immediately into a state of fermentation. 
The continuance of the termeniaticin is no le^s nn- 
eertain than the commencement ot it. ].ii|uors 
when much agitated, will go tliiougli it perh ip-; in 
one day ; but when allowed to remain at rest, the 
fermentation com inojily goes on two orilucc days, 
and sometimes five or six. Tiie fermenting li- 
(juor, however, puts on a diffi-rent ajipeaiance ac- 
cording to ctrcutiistanccs ; when produced from 
fruits properly matured, it generally throw's up a 
thick scum, resembling that of malt liquor, anci of 
a thickness proportioned to the species and rlpt- 
Dcss of the fruit ; the riper the fruit, the more scum 
is thrown up. Perry gives but little scum, and 
cyder will also sometimes do the same; sometimes 
it is intentionally prevented from doing it. 

After having remained some time in the fer- 
* menting-vcsscl, the liquor is racked or drawn off 
from the lees, and put into fresh casks, in this 
part of the operation also Mr. Marshall complains 
greatly of the little attention that is paid to the li- 

?[uor. The ordinary time for racking perry is be- 
ore it has done hissing, or sometimes when it be- 
gins to emit fixed air in plenty. The only intention 
of the operation is, to free the liquor from its ficcu- 
lencies, by a cork plbced at a little distance from 
the bottom, after which the remainder is to be fil- 
«red through a canvas or flannel bag; this filtred 
liquor differs from the re.st in having a higher co- 
lour, liaving no longer any tendency to fi;rment, 
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but, on the contrary, checking the fermentation of 
that which is racked oft'; and if it loses its bright- 
ness, it is no longer easily recovered. A fresh fer- 
mentation usually commences after racking, and if 
it becomes violent, a fresh racking is necessary iu 
ordw-r to check it, in consequence of which the 
same liquor will be racked oft five or six times : 
but if only a small degree of fermentation takes 
pk-ice, which is called fretting, it is allowed to re- 
main ill the same ca^k, though even here the de- 
gree of fermentation which requires racking is by 
no means determined. Mr. Marshall informs us, 
that the best manufacturers, however, repeat the 
rackings until the liquor will lie quiet, or ncaily 
so ; or if it be found impracticable to acconqdirli 
this by the urdinary method of fermentation, re- 
course must be had to fumigation with sulphur, 
which is culled stumming the casks. For this fu- 
migation, it is necessary to have matches made of 
thick lincm-cloth, about ten incites long, and an 
inch broad, thickly coaled with brimstone for about 
eight inches of their length. The cask is then 
properly seasoned, and every vent, except the bung- 
hole, tightly stopped ; a match kindled is lowered 
down into the cask, and held by the end undipped 
until it is well lighted, and the bung driven in ; 
thus suspending the lighted mutch within the cask. 
Having burnt asking as the contained air will siqi- 
ply the fire, the mutch dies, the bung is raised, the 
remnant of the inatdr drawn out, and the cask suf- 
feted to remain before the U(|Uor it^ put into it tor 
two or three hours, mure or less, according to thje 
degree of power the sulphur ought to have. The 
]i(;uur retains a smell ot the sulphureous acid ; but 
this goes off in a short time, and no bad cft'cct is 
ever observed to follow. 

In some places the liquor is left to ferment in 
0 }icn casks, in which it stands till the first U-imcii- 
laiion is pretty well over; aft..r wlncli the tnaii i r 
yeast ccllccied upon the surface l^ lakcn off, it 
being suppoted that it is this yeast mix.ng with tlie 
clear liquor which causes it to fret after ricking. 
'J he fciinentation having totally ceased, and the lees 
subsided, tJie liquor is racked oft* int«> si frcslr ca**!!, 
and the Iccs filticd, as above directed. Our author 
mentions a way ot fri incntiiig fruit-liquors in 
broad shallow vats, not less than five ftci nr dia- 
mt-ier, .'iiul little mure than two feet deep, each vat 
conuiiiing about two hogvlicads. In il.c<;c the li- 
quor remains until it has (lone rising, or till tlic fer- 
mentilioii has nearly ceased ; when it is lacked off* 
withoLi skimniirig, the critical juiictuie being 
caught bcfoie the jxast fulls, the whole sinking gra- 
dually tov.t ther as ihc liquor is drawn olK In this 
pnciice aUo tlie lu^uor is seldom drawn oil' a se- 
cond time. 

Cyder is made of three difTercnt kinds, viz. roogli, 
sweet, and of a middle richness. 1 he first kind, 
being usually destined for common use, is made 
with very little ceremony ; it it is liut cyder (says 
Mr. Marshall), and has body enough to keep, no 
matter for the richness and flavour. The rough r 
it is the farther it will go ; and the more accepr.ibic 
custom has rendered it, not only to the worknit^i 
but to their masters. A palate accustomed to 
sweet eyiler, would judge the rough cydetr of the 
farm-houses to be a mixture of vinegar and water, 
with a little dissolved alum to give it toughness. 
The method ot producing this austere liquor is, to 
grind the fruit in a crude under-ripe state, and sub- 
ject the liquor to a full fermentation; for the 
sweet liquor, make choice of the swectir fruits, 
mature them fully, and check the fermentation of 
the liquor. To produce liquors of a middle ikU* 
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(he nntiire of the fruit, as (veil as the season 
in s^’hich it is matured, must be considered. The 
fruits CO be ni.ade choice of are such as yield juices 
capable of allbrding a sufficiency both of richness 
mill stn iigth ; though much depends on a proper 
nianagemcnt. Open vats, in our author's opinion, 
are picterable to close vessels ; but if casks arc used 
at ail, they ought to be very iarge, and not tilled ; 
nor ouf'ht they to lie upon their sides, but to be 
set oil their ends, with their heads out, and to be 
filled only to such a height as will produce the re- 
fjuisite degree of fermentation; but in whatever 
way the liquor be put to ferment, Mr. Marshall is 
of opinion that the operation ought to be allowed 
to go on ficcly for the first time, though after being 
racked off, any second fermentation ought to be 
prevented as much as possible. 

V. Correcting, prnvinciaLly called doctoring. 
The imperfections which art attempts to supply in 
these liquors are* 1. Want of strength. *2. Want 
of iii'liiiess. 3. Want of flavour. 4. Want of 
colour and brightness* 

The want of strength is supplied by brandy, or 
any other spirit, in sufficient quantity to prevent 
the acetous fermentation. The want of richness is 
supplied hy what arc generally termed sweets, but 
prepared in a manner which our author says has 
never fallen within his notice. To supply the 
want of flavour, an infusion of hops is sometimes 
added, which is said to coiumunicatc an agreeable 
hitter, and at the same time a fragrance ; whence 
it becomes a substitute fur the jui<‘es of the rinds 
and kernels thrown away to the pigs and {loultry, 
or otherwise wasted. The w’ant ot colour is some- 
times supplied by eldcr-bcrries, but more generally 
by burnt sugar, which gives the desired colour, and 
a degree of bitter which is very much liked ; the 
.sugar is prepared citiicr by burning it on a &a1a- 
iniinder, and sudciing it to drop as it melts, or by 
boiling it over die fire (in which case brown .sugar 
is to be lined] until it acquires an agreeable bitter, 
then pouring in boiling water in the propoi lion of 
a gallon to two pounds of sugar, and stirring it 
until the liquor becomes uniform: a pint of this 
prcpaiation will colour a hogshead (>f cyder. 
Brightness is obtained by a mixtuic of the irlood of 
bullocks or sheep, that of swine being rejected, 
though it does not appear to be more unfit for the 
purpose than either of the other two ; the only 
I hint; necessary to be done here is, to stir tl;e bl(.ud 
well as it is drawn from the animal, tc' prevent the 
arts f;om separating, and it ought to be stirred 
otii ways for a quarter of an hour: the liquor, 
however, is not always in a proper condition for 
being rcri;:it(l with iliis ingredient, on which ac* 
count a little of it ought frequently to be tried in a 
phial; a quart, or lcs<, will be sufficient for a hogs- 
liead. Alter the blood is poured in, the liquor 
should he lioiently agiiafcd, to mixtVie whole inti- 
mately together : -tills is done by a stick slit into 
four, and insetted into the bung*holc, working it 
briskly about in tlic liquor until the whole be tho- 
roughly^ mixed ; in about twenty-fout hours the 
blo^ will have subsided, and the liquor ought in- 
Btantly to be racked off, as by remaining upon the 
bloo4 pycn for two or three days, it will receive a 
taint Oht easily to be got rid of. It is remarkable 
that this refnieinent' with the blood carries down 
pot only the fa culcncies, but the colour also, ren- 
dering ihc liquor, though ever so nighly colcured 
before, almost as linipid as water* Isinglass and 
eggs arc soniCLimcs made use of in refining cyder 
aa well as wine. 

yf. J.ayiiig up, or shutting up the cyder in close 


casks, according to Mr. Marshall, is as little iiadef« 
stood asanyot the rest of the parts; the bungs 
being commonly put in at some certain time, or in 
some particular month, without any regard to the 
state the liquor itself is in. only criterion 

(says he) I have met with for judging the critical 
time for laying up, is when a fine white cream-like 
matter first bt^gins to form upon the surface. But 
this may bc coo late ; it is probably a symptom at 
least of the acetous fermentation, which, if it take 
place in any degree, must be injurious : yet if the 
casks he bunged tight some 'criterion is necessary ^ 
otherwise if the vinous fermentation have not yet 
finally ce.'sed, or should recommence, the casks 
would be endangered, and the liquor injured, 
llencc, in the practice of the most cautious ma- 
nager, whose practice 1 have had an opportunity of 
observing, the bungs are first driven in lightly, 
when the liquor is fine, and the vinous fermenta* 
tion is judged to be over ; and some time after- 
wards, when all danger is past, the casks are filled 
up, and the bung driven securely with a rag, and 
both resined over at top. Most farmers are of opi- 
nion, that after the liquor has done fermenting, it 
ought to have something to feed upon ; that is, to 
prevent it from running into the acetous icrnienta- 
tion. Tor this pui))Oi.e some put in parched beans, 
others egg-shells, sonic mutton-suet, &c.” Mr. 
Marshall docs not doubt that something may be 
useful, and tliiiiks that isinglass may be as proper 
as any thing that can be got. 

VII. Bottling. This depends greatly on the qua* 
lity of the liquors themselves : good cyder can sel- 
dom be bottled wdth propriety until a year old ; 
sometimes not till two. The proper time is, when 
it has ari[uircd the utmost degree of richness and 
flavour in the casks; and this it will preserve for 
many years in bottles. It ought to be quite fine at 
the time of liottling, or if not so naturally, ought to 
be fined artificially with isinglass and eggs. 

The liquor called cyderkin, purre, or perkin, is 
made of the mark, or gross matter remaining after 
the cyder is pressed out. To mak'; this liquor, the 
mark is pul into a large vat, with a proper quantity 
of boiled water, which has stood till it is cold again; 
if half the quantity of water is used that there was 
of cyder, it will be good ; if more, the cyderkin 
will be small. 'I he whole is left to infuse forty- 
eight hours, and then well pressed : what is 
squeezed out hy the press is immediately tunneti 
up and stopped ; it is fit to drink in a few days. It 
clarifies of itself, and serves in families instead of 
small beer. It will keep, if boiled after pressing 
with a convenient quantity of hops. 

We must not conclude this subject without par- 
ticular notice of the liquor called cyder-wine, 
which is made from the juice of the apples taken 
from the press and boiled: and which, being kept 
three or four years, is sain to resemble rhenish. 
The meth*’)d of preparing this wine, as Communi- 
cated by Dr. Rush, of America, where it is much 
practised, consists in evaporating in a brewing-cop- 
per the firesh apple-juice, till half of it is wasted ; 
the remainder is then immediately conveyed into a 
wooden cooler, and afterwards put into a proper 
cask, with an addition of yeast: and is fermented 
in the ordinary way. The process has been evi* 
dently borrowed from what has long been practised 
on the recent juice of the grape, under the term of 
vina cotta, or boiled wine, not only in Italy, but 
also in the islands of the Archipelago from timq 
immemorial.. 

This process has lately become an object of imi? 
tation in the cyder counties, and particularly in tbf 
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wesl of England, where it is asserted, that many 
hundred hogsheads of this wine have been already 
made ; and it is said lo betray no sign t'f an im- 
pregnation of copper by the usual chemical tests ; 
it IS considered as perfectly wholesome, and is ac- 
cordingly drunk without apprehension by the com- 
mon people. Others, howe\cr, su'.peei its inno- 
cence ; whence it appeared an object of no small 
moment to determine, in so <loubtful a matter, 
whether or not the liquor acquires any noxious 
quality from the copper in which it is boiled. 
With this view Dr. Fotlieri;ill made a variety of 
experiments, and the result seemed to affbid a 
strong presumption that the cyder-vjine dues con 
tain a minute impregnation of copper, not very 
considerable indeed, but yet sufficient, in the doc- 
tor’s opinion, to put the public on ihcir guard con- 
ning a liquor that comes in so very ques*^iuuahlc 
a shape. 

In the present process the liquor is properly 
directed ro be passed into a wooden cooler as soon 
as the boiling is completed. Hut ;:s all' acids, and 
even common water, .'icquire an unjilcasaiu taste 
from standing in copper vessels in tiie cold, why 
may not lire acid ji'icc of apples act in some de- 
gree on tlic copper before tlie boiling com- 
mences ? Add to this, that brewing cuppers, with- 
out far more care and attention tfiaii is generally 
bestowed on them in kecjiing tlicm clean, arc ex- 
tremely apt to contract verdigris (.i real poison'), 
as uppo.irs from tlie blue or gvccn streaks very \ i- 
Mblewhcri these vcsselo are minutely evamined; 
should the unrenuented juice he tlunight incapa- 
ble of acting on the cjrppcr either in a cold or 
boiling .siaie, yet no one will venture to deny its 
power of washing ofF, c r dissolving, verdii,nh al- 
ready formed on the iiitcrnul surtace of the ves- 
sel Siippo}.c only 0iic-c5ghtli jjart of a grain of 
verdigris lo he contained in a little of this wiuc *, 
a quantity that may elude the ordinary tests, and 
that a bottle should be drunk daily by a j>erson 
without pioduciug any violent symptom of in- 
ternal unenbincss ; yet what person in his senses 
would Knowingly choose to hazard the experiment 
of determining how long he could continue even 
this quantity of slow poison, in his daily heveraure, 
with impunity ? And yet, it is to be feared, that 
the experiment is but too often unthinkiugly 
made, not only with cyder- wines, but also with 
many of the foreign wines prepared by a similar 
process ; for the grapc-jiiicc, when evaporated in 
a copper vessel, under the denomination of vina 
cotta, or boiled wine, cannot but acquire an 
equal, if not yet stronger, impregnation of tlie 
metal, than the juice of apples ; since verdigris 
itself is manufactured merely by the application 
of the acid husks of grapes to plates of copper. 

Perry is a most wholesome pleasant liquor of 
the cyder kind, some of which is so excellent as 
to pass for champaign in taverns and other places 
of public resort : indeed more wines than this 
*havc been imitated with cyder and perry, parti- 
cularly by the Hollanders, and sometimes by the 
Flemings. Dr. I-l alley observes, tJir.t ihe London 
market alone took off upwards of.‘iJ0,000 hogs- 
heads of Dcioiishirc cyder annually. It was in 


* The one-hundredth part of a grain may be 
discovered in a quart, by adding a few drops of 
olatilc alkali to a glass-full, which will imme- 
iately strike a blue, darker or lighter, in propor- 
tion to the inipiegnatiou j a quantity too miuOte 
to do any injury. 


the year V'l'it he made tins remark, and then sng^ 
gested it was not all sold as cyder. AVhcfIrer the 
demand has increased we cannot say. Wc have 
drunk in Flanders .some perry that might p:t<»8 uii 
ordinary judges for mantling champaign. Perry 
is prepan'd from pears in the same manner cyder 
is from apples. The harsher sorts of peats make 
tlie best perry. Tliey are infinitely too ha sh and 
acerb, or tart, for eating, so mucli so that even 
hungry swine reject them. The most esteemed 
for tlie purpose are the Eosbury pear, the Bait- 
Jand, and the horse pear in Vl^orcestershirc, ami 
the squash pear, as it is called, in Gloucestershire; 
in both winch counties, as well as in some of the 
adjacent parts, they are planted in the hedge- 
rows, and mo.)t common fields There is tliis 
advantage atteiuliiig pear-trees, that they will 
thrive on land where apples will not so much as 
live ; and that bomc of them grow to such a size, 
that a single p-ar-trec, particularly of the Eos- 
bury and the squasii kinds, has been frequently 
known to yield in one season from one to four 
hoi^hcads of perry. The Eoslniry pear is thought 
toyicid the most lasting and must vinous liquor. 
'I’he John pear, the llarpary pear, the drake pear, 
the Mary pear, the Lulliini pear, and several 
others of the harshest kind, are Cbtecnied the best 
for perry; and the redder or more tawny they 
arc, the more they are jirefcrrcd. Pears, as well 
as .apfilcj', .should he fully ripe before they are 
ground, (’rah-applcs aic freqireiitly mixed wiifi 
tin* pevrs, and are said to improve the perry. 

By the ^Ttli Gct». 111. e. 1;{, every hogshead of 
cyder or perry, in.irie and sold by retail, pays a 
duty of I4f. iiA to which arc to be .'uUKhI ‘It, im- 
posed by the annual malt acts, the whoKj aiiiouiit- 
ing lo and 7^/— For every hog dicad, mule 
and sold ill qiiantiiies of twenty gallons, or up- 
ward}., by any dealer or retailer, frcni fruir of hi.i 
own giowth.iiii. 1 U. ; and for every hogsliead of 
such last mentioned cyder or perry, received into 
the po.ss.es.^ioii of any person, to be sold by him, 

!><.'. are to he paid ; the total of the^e duties, alter 
adding the aniiu.il one of dj. will amouuc to JS/. 
7t/. — For every hog5lic:id made in Great Britain, 
and sent or consigned to any factor or agent, 
who shall receive it tor sale, to be paid hy such 
factor 19 j. iV. ; but, if the latter h.vve raid the 
annual malt duty of is. this .sum is to be dcduciccl 
from the 19 j. no cyder or perry being charge- 
able with a higher duty than IsV. and 'JY. .f\U 
ihekc duties are payable to the cxci.se, and .vre 
draxvii liack on cx^iortation ; 3f/. per ton being 
allowed. 

Cyder is a c.'»ling, pleasant, and wholesome li- 
qlor during tlie heat of summer, if it has bee? 
prepared without foieign ingredients, and I’lro- 
pcrly fermented. On the contrary, when it I.-, too 
new, or tart, or has perhaps been kept in leaden 
vessels; or the apples aud pears have, after grind- 
ing them, passed through leaden tubes, we can by 
no means recommend it as a salubrious beverage; 
because that poisonous metal is easily dissolved by 
the acid, and thus gradually introduced into the 
body. However agreeably such cyder, or perry, 
may stimulate the pafate, it cannot fail, sooner or 
latcr, to produce painful and dangerous colics, an 
it often generates the most dc}.pcratc and incura- 
ble obstipations, among such •'>» itccubtom them- 
selves to the free u.sc of these liquors. 

Marshall, Willhl). 

CYWONRiM MaT.U.M. (n/t/oM/W, from 
Of/iton, a town in Crclc, where they i^rcw.) 
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The quince. TTie tree which afTords this fruit 
is the pyrus cydonia of Linneus. I^riis foliis 
iiitfgt'rrimis, floribus solitariis. Quince seeds 
are directed by the London college to be made 
into a mucilage, which is rccoiii mended in 
aphthous aH'eciions and excoriations of the 
mouth and fauces. See Py-rus. 

(>YGNET. jr. (from cyaius, 1-at.) A young 
swan. 

CYGNUS, in astronomy, the swan, an old 
northern constellation, beiweeii Lyra and Cc- 
pheus. It contains 81 stars of the first six 
magnitudes, viz. 0.1.f).l6.lG.42. 

C Y G N us. In ornithology. Sec Anas and 
Swan. 

CYLINDER, in geometry, a solid having 
two equal and parallel circular ends, and every 
plane section parallel to eillier end a circle 
equal to each of them. 

Suppose two parallel circles ABanrl CD (the 
figure vvill be rciulilv conceived), and a right 
lino carried continually round them, always pa- 
rallel to itself; this line will describe the curve 
surface of a cylinder, ABDC, of wdiich the two 
parallel circles AB and CD form the two ends. 
When the line, or sides is perpendicular to the 
ends, the cylinder is a right or perpendicular 
one ; otherwise it is oblique. 

Or the right cylinder may be conceived to l)C 
generated by the rotation of a rectangle about 
one of its sides. The axis of the cylinder is the 
line connecting the centres of its two parallel 
circular ends j and is equal to the altitude of 
the cylinder when this is a right one, but ex- 
ceeds the altitude in the oblique cylinder, in the 
proportion of radius to the sine of the angle of 
Its inclination to the base. 

The convex surface of a cylinder is equal to 
the product of the axis multiplied by thecir- 
cuiii ference of i is h:isr. 

The solidity of a cylinder is equal to the area 
of its base niulliplietl by its perpendicular alti- 
tude. 

C|yli nders of equal bases and altitudes arc eq ii.il , 

( yliiidcrs arc to eacli other, aslhej)ro(liict of 
their bases and altitudes. And equal cylinders 
have their bases reciprocally as their altitudes. 

A cylinder is to its iiiscrfbed spin rc, or sphe- 
roid, as ihrej to two ; and to its inscribed cone 
as three to one. 

The ol)'ique plane sections of a cylinder are 
ellipses ; but all the sections parallel to the ends 
are circles. 

J' or the sm faccs and solidities of the ungulas, 
or oblique Miiees of a cylinder, see Iiutton*s 
Mensuration, p. ed 'edit. 

CYLPNDRICAL.' Cyli'ndrick. o. 
(from cylinder:) Partaking of the nature of a 
evlmder; having the form of a cylinder 
{froodward), 

CYLINDRpID, a solid resembling the 
figure of a cyllridtr; but differing froni jt as 
having ellipses for its ends or bases, instead of 
fircles, in i)ie cylinder, 

In tlic cylind'roid, the solidity and curve sn- 
perfieirs arc found the same way as those of the 
9yliiKler; viz. by mulliplying' tljc circumfer- 
ence of the base by the length or axis ; and 
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the area of the base by the altitude, for the so* 
Iklity. 

CYLI'STA, in botany, a genus of the class 
diadelpliia, order decandria. Calyx four-cleft, 
larger than the enrol ; the uppermost division 
cloven at the tip, the lowermost very large ; 
Corel permanent; legume mostly two-seoo^. 
Two species, with axillary racemes and yellow 
flowers. 

CYMA, or Cymatium, in architecture, 
from wiJ^nTw, a wave, a member or moulding 
of the corniche, the profile of which is waved. 
In the cyma-rccta, ttie concave part is at top, 
the convex at bottom. (See Plate 25). In the 
cyma-reversa, the convex part is at top, the con- 
cave at bottom : being the former member revers- 
ed, and commonly called by workmen an ogee, 
CYMBAL, orCvMUALUM, an instrument 
of antiquity similar to the tympanum or drum. 
The cymbal was nmnd, and made of brass, 
like our kettle drums ; but is generally thought 
to have been smaller. The Jews liad their 
cymbals, or instruments which trunslitors ren- 
der by that name. Ovid gives cymbals the epi- 
thet genial in , because they were used at weddings. 

The modern cymbal is a mean instrument, 
chiefly in use among vagrants, gypsies, &c. It 
consists of steel wire, in a trianmdar form, 
whereon are passed five rings, which are touch- 
ed and shifted along the triangle with an iron 
rod held in the leftiiand, wdiilc it supported 
ill the right by a ring, to give it the freer mp- 
tion. ])urandiis says, that the monks used tho 
word cymbal for the cloister-bell, used to call 
them to I he refectory. 

CYMBA'NCHE, in botany, a genus of the 
class polygainia, order monoecia. Inflores- 
cence lialf-spiked. Hcnn. two-glumed, one- 
flowered, parallel to the rachis, outer valve li- 
near ; inner valve boat-shaped. Fein, calyx 
oiie-gliiniC(i, ovate, opposite the rachis. One 
species only : a native of Bengal. 

CYMBA'RIA, in botany, a genus of the 
class didynamia, order aiigrospcrinia. Calyx 
ten-tonilicd ; capsule heart-shaped, two-cclled. 
One siiecics, a native of Dauria, with large la- 
teral llovvtTs. 

(•YMBIFORM, in liotany, boat-shaped. 
CYMI^, or Cyma. In botany, (wfxa, 
fains.) It signifies properly a sprout or tender 
shoot, particularly of the cabbage. Dr. Wi- 
thering calk' it a tuft. Linndus explains it to 
be an aggregate flower composed of several flo- 
rets sitting on a receptacle, producing all the 
primary peduncles from the same point, but 
nuving the partial peduncles or petioles scattered 
or irregular; all tastigiate, or forming a flat 
surface at top. As in opulus, cornus sangut- 
nca, ophiorhiza. The cyme is either naked, or 
with bractes. See CoR y mb. 

Flowers disposed in a cyme are called cy- 
mose flowers, 

CrYMINUM. SeeCuMiNUM. 

CYMOS/E, the sixty -third of Linu^us's 
natural bnlers in Philosophia Botanica. 

CYMOTHOA, in entomology, a tribe of 
the genus oiiiscus, so denomii^atd by |^4bri- 
cius. See Onisgus. 
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CYNJBUS, of Thessaly, the scholar of De- 
mosthenes, flourished 275 years before Christ. 
]^Trh\is had so high an esteem for him, that he 
sent him to Rome to solicit a peace; and so 
vast was his memory, that the day after his ar- 
rival he saluted all tne senators and knights by 
name. Pyrrhus and he wrote a Treatise on 
War, quoted by Tully, and published by Ca- 
saubon. 

CYNA'NCHE. (cynanche, from 

xvu^, a dog, and av^w, to suilbcate or strangle. 
It is so called from dogs being said to be subject 
to it. It is a name, however, equally inelegant 
and irrelevant ; being often a mere symptom 
of a disease, and at other times not peculiarly 
attended with a sense of suflbeation or throt- 
tling.) Angina. Sorc-throat : a genus of dis- 
cuses in the class pyrexia*, and order phl^ma- 
sim of Cullen, it is known by pain and r^- 
ncss of the throat, attended witli a difflcuUy of 
swallowing and breathing. The species of 
this disease nrc : 1 . cynanche trachialis, the 
croup/ a disease that mostly attacks infants, 
are suddenly seized witli difllculty of 
breathing and a Grouping noise : it is an in- 
flammation of the mucous iiicnibrane of the 
trachea, that induces the secretion of a vciy te- 
nacious coagulable lymph, which lines the 
trachea and bronchia, and impedes respiration. 
2. Cynanche tonsillaris, when the pain and 
redness attack the mucous membrane of the 
fimees, but more especially of the tonsils. 3. 
(''ynanche pharyngea, when tlie pharynx is 
chiefly affected. 4. Cynanche parotidea. The 
mumps ; an inflammation of the parotid gland, 
rendering deglutition diflicult. 5. Cynanche 
maligna. The oilceratcd, malignant, putrid 
sore throat. This is characterized by the de- 
glutition being less difHcult than in the other 
species, by spots of a whitish or ash colour at- 
tacking the tonsils and mucous membrane of the 
fauces, sometimes spreading all over the throat, 
and at other times forming distinct ulcers. 
It is always attended with great prostration of 
strength and typhus fever, and is very contagious. 

CyNANCIiUM, ill botany, a genus of the 
class pentandria, order digynia. Natural order 
of contorts, apocineae, Jussieu. Corol con- 
torted; nectary cyliiidric, flve-toothed. There 
are thirty-nine species. These shrubs arc com- 
ihonly twining ; leaves opposite; flowersaxil- 
lary or terminating, disposed in spikes, co- 
rymbs, or umbels. They are chiefly inhabit- 
ants of hot climates ; as such they are tender, 
and will not thrive in this country, unless they 
arc placed in a bark sto\T. 
CYNA'NTHROPY. r. (xv.uvxi;voff, andav- 
A species of madness in which men 
have the qualities of dogs. 

CY'NARA. Artichoke. A genus of the 
class syngenesia, order polygamia scqualis. 
Receptacle bristly; calyx dilated, imbricate; 
the scales fleshy at the base, emarginatc with a 
small point; down sessile, feathery. Eight 
species; chiefly natives of Spain and the Bar- 
bary coast. Of these two only arc much culti- 
yatc(| ill our gardens. 

' ‘ 1. C. scolymus. Common garden artichokt; 
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with leaves prickly or unarmed, pinnate and 
undivided ; scales of the calyx' ovate. 

2. C.cardunculus. Cardoon; with leaves sni- 
nous, 511 pinnaiifld , calyx— scales ovate. ^ By 
some botanists supposed to be a mere hybrid of 
another species. The only eatable part is the 
stalks of the leaves blanched. 

Both these species are perennial plants. Tlie 
first is a native of Italy and Sicily, and compre- 
hends the globe artichoke, and the green or 
French artichoke. The green artichoke was 
once in great repute, but is now never planted 
in the English gardens. The globe artichoke 
is tlic best sort. The manner of ])ro|)agating 
this useful plant, is from slips or suckers taken 
from the old plant in February and March , 
these, if planted in a good soil, will produce a 
good fruit the autumn following. The old ar- 
tichoke stocks arc to be dressed in the latter 
end of February, or beginning of March ; 
this must be thus performed ; with a spade re- 
move all the earth from about the stock, down 
below the part from which the young shoots 
are produced. Then make choice of two of 
the clcaresl and straightest, and most promising 
plants, which are prod need from the under pari 
of the stock ; let these be left for a crop ; then 
with a thumb force oil' all the other buds and 
young shoots close to the head of the stock, 
from whence they arc produced, and with the 
spade draw the earth about the two plants 
which are lefl, closing it fast witli the hands to 
each of them, and separating them asunder as 
far as can be without breaking them ; then 
crop off the tops of the leaves which hang down. 
When this is done, a crop of spinach maybe 
sowed between the stocks, which will be ga- 
thered off before they oomc to ripen. In me 
beginning of May, when the artichokes begin 
to fruit, all the young plants produced since the 
dressing must be removed, and all the suckers 
taken oil', leaving only the one principal fruit; 
and when the urticirokc is fit to gather, the 
stock must be cut down close to the ground, 
that it may shoot out new sprouts before Oc- 
tober, which is the season for earthing them, 
or, as the gardcncrscall it, landing the artichoke 
stocks. The earthing them is as follows : cut 
off all the sprouts close to the ground, then dig 
trenches betwa*n the rows, covering up the 
stocks with the earth in rid^s : those artichokes 
which are planted in a moist rich soil will al- 
ways produce the largest fruit, hut the roots will 
not live through the winter in avery moist one. 

The cardoon or chardoti is propagated in the 
kitchen garden annually from seeds, which 
should be sown upon a bed of light earth in 
March. W^hen the plants come up, they should 
be thinned, where tneyare too close, and if they 
are wanted, those which are drawn out may be 
transplanted into a bed at about three or four 
inches distance, where they may remain till 
they are transplanted out for good. These 
young plants should be kept clean from weeds; 
and ill June they must be transplanted out on 
a moist rich spot of ground, at the distance of 
four feet. The groiir.d should he well dug be- 
fore they are planted, and the plants should be 
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well watered till they have taken root ; after 
which ihe^ouiul must be kept very clean from 
weeds ; and as they advance in height, there 
should be some earth drawn about each plant. 
When they are fully growh, their leaves snould 
be closely lied up witli a hay-band, and the 
earth drawn up m hills about them almost to 
theit tops, being careful to prei'ent its Hilling 
between the leaves. In about five or six weeks 
after the plants have been thus earthed, they 
will be blanched enough for use. 

CYNEGE^nCKS. Uvv,>,,7ix«oThcartof 

hunting (^lirotcn). 

CY'NICAL.GY'NiCK.fl. Having 

the r^ualiiies of a dog; currish ; brutal; snarl- 
ing; snliricjil (W’/Vtoi). 

CYNIC.S, a sect of ancient philosophers, 
wlio valued themselves on their contempt of 
cveiy thing, especially riches and state, arts 
and sciences ; ail cxccptirsg morality. 

Tiic founder of this sen is said to have been 
Antisihciics, a disciple of Socrau-^^ . \ l o, after 
Ills inasler’s death, quitting the Pyreiiui, n tired 
to Cynosarjijcs, ii kind of academy not far from 
the gates of Athens. 

lienee, some will have it, came the name 
ci/nkus, viz. from cynoHirgcs, Hut 
others, with more p^ohHl>ilit^ , derive it from 
xuav, because of their severity and impor- 
tunity in reprehending vice. Thus, Arisloilc 
observes, m it xwtxot, occ. the Gynics were so 
called from their free way of rebuking, bcc. 
Ilence, Diogenes the ( ynic said of liiinself, I 
bite the evil; and Antislhencs himself was 
called Ruwy, an ingenious and sincere 
dog: it being the dislingiiidiing character of 
the Cynics to attack and h.irk at ilu: ill, and to 
defend and lawn on Hie goml. 

Diogciiei was the must fomous of Antiplhc- 
nes’s disciples, in wIiom- lile the s\sicni of this 
philosophy appears in Us perfection, 

lie led a most wreielied life', a tub having 
served him for a lodging, which he roiled be- 
fore him wherever he went, ^'ct lie was ne- 
vertheless not the more hninble on account of 
his ragged cloak, hug, and tub ; for one day 
entering Pkno's liouse, at n lime when there 
was a splendid entenaimnctit there for several 
persons of di>iinction, lie jumped iijion a very 
rich enneh in all hii. dirt, saying, “ 1 trample 
the pride of Plato.’* •• Yes (replied Pla- 
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characterestic of these philosophers ; who ar« 
giied, that what was right to be done, might 
he done at all times and in all places. Tne 
chief principle of this sect in common with 
the Stoics, was, that we should follow nature. 
But thc^ diilered from the Stoics in their ex^* 
planation of that maxim ; the Cynics being of 
opinion, that a man followed nature thatgra^ 
tified his natural motions and appetites; while 
the Stoics understood right reason to be signi- 
fied by the word nature. 

Cykic-spasm, a kind of convulsion^ 
wherein the patient is supposed to imitate the 
howling, of dogs. 

CYNIPS. Gall-fly. In zoology, a genua 
of the class insecta, order hymcnoptcra. 
Mouth with a shoit one-toothed membrana- 
ceous jaw, the mandibles vaulted, hollow, 
cleft ; the lip entire ; feelers four, sirort, un- 
equal, capitate; antennas tiioiiiliforin ; sting 
spiral, often concealed within the body. The 
numerous excrescenre:' or p^alls found on the 
roots, bniiu-hcs, and lea\es of vj -lous tri es are 

f iroduced by the puncture of these insect?'; tjie 
arva is without feet, soft, ryliiidiical, 


on 


tr>), but with greater pride, Diogenes,” He 
had the utmost' contempt for all the human 
race; for be walked in the streets of Athens 
at noon-day w’iih a lighted lanihorn in his 
hand, telling the jieople, “ He was in search 
of a man. ” A mongst many excellent maxims 
of morality, he held some very pernicious opi- 
nions; for he used to say, ifmt the uninter- 
rupted good fortune of Harpalus, who gene.- 
lally passed for a thief and a lobber, was a 
fcstimony against the gods. He regarded 
chastity and modesty as weaknesses ; hence 
Ijarrtius observes of him, that he did every 
thing openly, whether it belonged to Ceres or 
Venus; though he adds, that Diogenes only 
ran man excess of impudence to put others out 
of conceit with it. But impudence was the 


inhabits Wuhin the gall, feeding on tl’i- 
of the tree; the pupa rcse* ■ r * 
insect, except in having ' of 

wings. Thirty-live species . • vUiiid in 
India, the rest in ICuropo, and rinelly in the 
oak, the dilTercnt parts of which, and e^jpeci- 
ally the buds and leaves, are inhabited b\ ten 
dibliiict species of this genus. The most Ijeau- 
tifiil gall protliiced on tliis or any other tree is 
the work of the cyiiips (|uercus gemma?, wdio 
piercing the teriniiial bud of ihc tree, deposits 
its egg in lljc interior, and hereby, w’itli the 
hatching aiifl pvogri‘i».sivc growth of the larv'a, 
convert*, it fiom a liealihy bud into a tine dark 
green, vsliylitly gilded gall, lea led like a rose- 
bud beginning to blow, about nn inch in dia- 
meter, and held to the branch by a pedicle. 

he proccfti of the deposit of the egg and 
transformation of ll'.c larva is nearly imilar to 
lh.it pursued by the (!uKCi:>Lio NucuM, 
which yce. Plate 1 .X X 1 1 . 

^ CYNOC’RAMHE. {rj/7wcramlr^ xvvoxfnfx^ 

; from xvwv, a dog, cabbage ; a herb 

of the cabbage tribe, wiiti which dogs arc said 
to phvsic themselves.) Dojf’s mercury. Mer- 
curiafis perciinis of Limieus. A |>oisonoiis 
plant very common in onr hedws. It pro- 
duces vomiting and purging, and the |)ersoii 
then goes to sleep, from which he docs not 
often awake. 

rYNOGLO.SSU]Vf. Hound’s- tongue. A 
genus of the class pcutaiidria, order monogy- 
nia. Corol funnel- form, the throat closed 
with arched valves; seeds depressed, fixed to 
the style by the inner margin only. Tw'enty- 
fuur species, scattered over the globe, of which 
two are common to the wastes of our own 
country. 

1. C. officinale. A narcotic poison; for- 
merly used medicinally in certain cases. 
The best antidote against this poison is said 
to lie acids. 

8. C. sylvaticumi with stamens longer 
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than the ccrol ; leaves spatulalc lanceolate^ lu- 
cid, nearly naked, rough undcruealh. 

CYNOM'LTllA, in bolaiiy, a genus of the 
class decandriaj order inonogyuia. Calyx 
four-leaved; anthers hi lid at top ; legume 
fleshy, lunate, one-seeded. Two species, both 
tall Indian trees, with white flowers from 
branches without leaves. 

CYNO.VIO'KIUM, in botany, a genus of 
the class inoncecia, nioiiaiidria. Male; calyx 
an imbricate ament ; corolless. Fem.: calyx 
an imbricate ament; corolless; style; seed 
one, roundish. Three species : Barbary, Ja- 
maica, Cayenne. 

CYNOPIIONTIS, a festival, observed at 
Argos, in the dog-days ; on which many dogs 
w'erc killed. 

CYNOREXIA. (cyrtorrairt, xyvoftfirt ; from 
xvm, a dog, and appetite.) A voracious 
or canine appetite. Sec Bu li M i a. 

CYN(YSBAT0S. See Cynosbatus. 

CyNvsdatus. (rynosLaiUs, from xwa'v, a 
dog, sijjfi a tliorii : so called, because 

dojgafc said to be attracted by its binell.) Cy- 
iiK^aUis. 'riic tiog rose, or wild brier, or hip 
tree. Rosa caiiiiia gerniinibus o vat is peduii- 
culisque glabris, caule petiolisque aculeatis, of 
Linneus. 'Flic fruit of this tree, called heps 
or hips, has a sourish taste, and obtains a place 
in the I^ndoii pliarmacopceias in the form of 
conserve. It. is seldom employed but to gi\e 
form to more active remedies, in pills, boluses, 
linctuscs, &c. See Rosa. 

CY NOSURA, in astronomy, a denomina- 
tion given by the Greeks to Ursa Minor, or 
the Little Bear, by which sailors steer their 
course. The word is formed of Kwes-vfn, q. d. 
the dog*s tail. 

Cynosuka, in mythology, a nymph of 
Ida in Crete. She nursed Jupiter, who 
changed her into a star that bears the same 
name. It is the *«ainc as the Ursa Minor. 

CYNOSU'RUS. Dog’s-tail grass, in lx>- 
tnny, a genus of the class triandria, digynia. 
Calyx two-valved, inany-llowcrcd ; proper re- 
ceptacle unilateral, leafy. Nineteen species, 
scattered over the globe, of which two are 
common to our own country. 

1. C. cristatns, with bractes piiinatifid, 
awnless; spike simple, linear; found in our 
meadows. 

2. C. erhinatus, with bractes pinnate, 
chafly aWiied; spike conqxiund, ovate. M^ild 
in sandy grounds. 

There two or three other species assigned by 
some botanists to this genus, nut err<ineously. 

CYNTHIUS and Cynthia, in mytho- 
logy, surnames of Apollo and Diana, derived 
from Cynthia, tlie name of a mountain in the 
middle of the island of Delos. 

CYPARISSUS. See Cupressus. 

CY'PERUS, in botany, a genus of the class 
triandria, order monogynia. (iluincs chaffy, 
imbricate in two rows; coiollcb.4; seed one, 
naked. Seventy-six species, bcattered over the 
jj;lobc: which may be arranged into those 

A. With round culm. 

Thrcc-sidud culm ; simple spikelcts. 
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C. Three-sided culm; umbel glomerate, 
sessile. 

D. 'J'iirec-sidvd culm; spikes in terminal 
umbels. 

E. Three-sided culm ; umbels axillary. 

The following are the three chief speews. 

1. C. I'otundiis, a native of India, with culm 
three sided, nearly naked, umbel decompound ; 
spikes alternate linear. It grows by ine side 
of canals and ditches ; the leaves are icreen, and 
resemble those of the lock or onion. The 
odour is fragrant. This plant is sometimes 
used in medicine as an aromatic bitter and sto- 
machic. 

2. C. liMigus. English galangal : with 
culm three-sided, leafy; umbel leafy, more 
thou decompound; peduncles naked; spikes 
alternate. This is the com man cyperuH of the 
dispensatories, 1ml a less pleasant aromatic 
than c. rolundus. The routs of both plants 
are ii ed, on arcoimt of their fragrance, by per- 
fumers and glovers. 

3. ('. piipyrns. Culm tlirec-sidcd, naked; 
umbel longer than the involucres ; iuvoUicels 
thrcc-leuvccl, setaceous; spikelels in threes. 
It grows in the kikes of Eiln.opia and Egypt, 
and is celebrated in almoi^t all ancient liis- 
lury, ns liaxing furnished from its leaves the 
paper of early t'lmes. At wbut )x;rio«l it was 
first applied to this purpose we know not ; 
but tlic books of Numa, at least, were written 
on papyrus leaves. The pclliele betwetMi the 
pith and the bark w'as nbo made use of fur the 
same purpose. It was also employed in the 
mamiueriire of eordage; wliile. \be whole 

} )lant served for the form of boats, and the 
owei* part of it for moulds, dishes, and cups. 
(^yFHKR. See Cither. 

CY'PHLV, in botany, a genus of the class 
pentandria, order monogynia. (’alyx live- 
cleft ; petals five, linear, superior ; iihiments 
hairy ; cohering ; anthers not imiled : stigma 
drooping, gibbous. Six species, all Cape- 
plants. 

CYPIION, in antiquity, a punishment by 
means of a wooden collar, which bowed the 
criminal’s head Ibrwaril. 

CA'PIUEA. Coury or gowrie, in zoology, 
a genus of the class vermes, order tesiacea. 
Animal, a slug or limax ; shell iiuivahe, invo- 
lute subuvjte, smooth, obtuse at each end, 
linear, extending the whole length of the 
shell, and toothed each side. A hundred and 
nineteen species, cliiefly found in (he Atlantic 
and Indian seas. ()( these, some are pos^oserl 
of spires ; some obtuse aiul spireless ; some 
umbilicate and perforated ; and some margin- 
ed. We can only briefly notice the following. 

1. C. testudinaria. Shell obtuse, sub'cylin- 
tlrical; the extremities depressed. The largest 
shell aflbrded by the genus; whitish with rus- 
set brown clouds, and large blackish s|M)ts 
scattered here and there wiili souietimes a few 
while ones. Inhabits tlie Persian Gulpli and 
Imlian Ocean. 

d. C. moiieta. Shell whitish with a knotty 
margin. Inhabits the Mediterranean, Atlan- 
tic, Etbiopic and Indian seas ; is fished up ^ 
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the negro-women three days before or afler 
full-moon, and traiisjxirted into Bengal, Siam, 
America, anil the adjacent islands : and is the 
species used by the native blacks in their com- 
mercial concerns instead of money. 

3. C. pediculus. Nun. Shell with trans- 
verse numerous furrows, some of them forked. 
Shell very small ovate, with various tints of 
red and white, with or without spots, and 
sometimes, but not always, marked with a 
longitudinal groove. There is another variety, 
of a much larger size. Both are found on 
most sca-coasts. 

CY PUKSS, in liotany- See Cu PR Essus. 

Cypress (Summer)/ See Cheno podium. 

CYPllIANUS (I'hascius-Cajcilius), a prin- 
cipal faliier of the Christian church, w’asborn 
at C arthage in Africa, at the latter end of the 
second or beginning of the third century. We 
know nothing more of his parents than that 
they were heathens ; and he niniself continued 
Mich till the last twelve years of his life. He 
applied himself early to the study of oratory ; 
and some of the ancients, particularly Lactan- 
tius, inform us, that he taught rlutoric in 
f -arthago with tlie highest applause. C’ypri- 
an’.s conversion is fixed by Pear-^on to ihe ycar 
24(), at Carthage, where, as Si. Jerome ob- 
serves, he had often employed his rhetoric in 
the defence of paganism- He died a martyr 
in the persecution of Valerian and Gullieniis, 
in C.hS. Cy [irian wrote fi I letters, and several 
treatises. "Itie best editions of hii works arc 
those of Pamelius in of lligaltius in 

1()48 ; and of Oxford in 11)82. 

CY'PllINl/S. Carp. Mouth small, without 
teeth; gill- membrane with three rays; body 
smooth, generally whitish ; vcntial fins often 
iiinc-Taycd. The fishes of this tribe are ehielly 
inhabitaiUsof fresh waters ; atl'urd a palatable 
and nourishing food ; feed on worms, insects, 
smaller fishes, Icgiuninons seeds and fat earth : 
some of them migrate, ami most of them spawn 
about April or May. Head comjires'icd ; scales 
shining, horny, and generally white; front 
blaeki^, broad ; back arched ; aperiure of the 
ills large: the cover threc-leavcd ; nostrils 
ouble ; mouth round ; lips cartilaginous, and 
furnished with a thick skin ; tongue veiy mi- 
nute, cartilaginous ; jaws toothed beneath the 
gills ; bones of the throat rough ; intestinal 
canal continued from the teeth to the vent; 
liver two-lobed: air-bladder white, shining, 
round, two-parted ; ovary and seminal vessel 
double ; the males, and when in full roe the 
females, with hard, white, sharp tubercles on 
the scales. Fifty-one spccMPs, scattered through 
the waters of the globe : thus sub-divided into 
sections. See Nat. Hist. Plate XXIV, and 
XLVI. 

A. Bearded ; romprisiim nine species. 

B. Tail ne.'trly even at tfie end, comprising 
four species. 

C. Tail three-parted ; two syiecies. 

D. Tail bifid ; thirty-six species. 

The following are chiefly worthy of notice : 

1. C. barbns. Barbel or barbot. Inhabits 
rapid stony rivers of Europe and Persia, and 


lies in holes near the banks ; lives in societies, 
and feeds on testaceous animals, worms, 
smaller fishes, and carcasses ; is so tame as to 
be often taken with the hand ; grows fast, and 
is very long-lived; from two to fifteen feet 
long ; body above olive ; the sides above the 
line, bluish ; beneath it, {xile greenish ; belly 
white; scales |>ale gold colour, edged with 
black and striate ; flesh coarse, and the roe a 
little poisonous. 

2. C. carpio. Common carp. Anal fin 
nine-rayed ; cirri four ; second ray of the dor- 
sal fin serrate behind. Two niner varieties ; 
one with half the body covered with very large 
scales, and the other half naked ; the otner 
togethor scaleless. Inhabits the slow and stag- 
n«nin waters of Europe and Persia, and was in- 
troduced into England in the year 1514: about 
four feet long, grows fast, ana is very long-liv- 
ed ; feeds on herns, fatcurih, worm.safid aquatic 
insects, and any soft substance ; is yxircmely 
fertile, and the pr^ of larger fishes, aquatic 
birds and frogs. Body above, blu^^recn; 
the upper part of the sides greenish, yelWw. 
and l)lackishy beneath whitish ; tail yellow ; oi 
the gtall is made a green paint, and of the 
soniids or air bladder, a fisn-gluc or isinglass. 
From the spawn of the fish cav iare. is made 
for the Jews, since they hold the sturgeon, 
from wl)ich it is comnioiily jircparcd, in ab- 
horrence. It is said to have attained, in some 
instances, (he enormous weight of two hun- 
dred pounds : and by grailual exposure to air, 
instead of water, to he able to live, with only 
occasional submersions in water, in air alone, 
for weeks or months, or perha))s years. 

3. C. gobio. Gudgeon. Anal fin eleven 
r<*iycd ; cirri two. Inhabits gentle streams and 
lakes of northern Eiiro|>e ; is tenacious of life, 
and very fertile; about eiglit inches long; feeds 
on herbs, worms, injects, the fry of other 
fishes, and i)arls of carcasses : varies its colours 
by age, the dlflerenl waters it inhabits, and 
the diflereiit foods it cars; ilesh white, and 
very grateful. 

4. G. tinea. Tench. Anal fin twenty-five 
rays ; tail entire ; body iimcuus ; cirri two. 
Another variety with golden body and trans- 
pureiit fins. Inhabits almost c\ery where iii 
stagnant waters ; grows quickly, and reaches 
from four to eight pounds w'cight ; is very fer- 
tile and tenacious of life, and will live all the 
winter under the ice ; feeds on worms and wa- 
ter plants; is very stupid, and may be easily 
caught : flesh white, soft, and well tasted. 

5. C. carassius. Crucian. Inhabits Eu- 
rope and Siberia, chiefly in deep, stagnant 
%vaters ; and is found in tne Caspian sea ; sel- 
dom exceeds a ixiund weight ; flesh good. 

Ci. C. cephalus. Chub. Anal fin eleven 
rayed ; bo^ nearly cylindrical. Inhabits fresh 
waters of Europe ; about five ^xiunds weight ; 
flesh coarse and bony. 

7. C. auratus. Gold-fish. Anal fin dou- 
ble, placed like the ventral. Tliis most beau- 
tiful fish is aii inhabitant of the rivers of China 
and Japan, and is naturalized almost every 
where, on account of Us elegance and vivacity; 
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the eolouTs vary greatly, but are chiefly of 
splendid eold : scales lam. 

8. C. baphthalinus. Telescope carp. Scar- 
let; all the tins white; eyes protuberant. 
Inhabits China, and is equal in size and beauty 
to the last. 

(). C. phloxinus. Minnow. Anal fln with 
eight rays; tail with a dusky sjK)t near the 
base ; body pellucid. Inhabits small gravelly 
streams ol Kuropc ; keeps in shoals near the 
surface ; hardly three inches long; a favoinite 
food of pikes. 

10. C. lencisciis. Dace. Anal iins trn, dorsal 
nine-r^cd. Inhabits deep still waters of Eng- 
land, France, southern Germany, Italy, and 
Siberia : from six inches to one and a half feet 
lon^ : flesh white and good. 

There is another variety, with slenderer 
body, and straightcr backed, called graining, 
found inKlie Mersey near Warrington ; seven 
and a hnF inches long. 

1 1. rutilus. UWh. Anal fm twclvc- 
ra5'cd< reddish. Inhabits deep still waters; 

ins^jioals ; seldom weighs more than one 
un<l a half ()ound :* ilc-h whuc and good. 

12. C. orpns, Riid. Finscale. Anal fin 
lhirtcen-ra\cd ; gill cover spotted with red. 
England, Ilnssia, and Gennatw. 

13. (^. erythophthalinus. llcd-cye. Anal 
fin fifteen-rayed; fins red. Inhabits the fresh 
waters of northern Europe, and the Caspian 
sea ; about twelve inches long ; flesh good in 
summer. 

14. C. alburnus. Bleak. Anal fin with 
twenty rays. Inhabits in shoals fresh waters 
of Euro]K* and the Caspian sea : from four to 
ten inches long: flesh white and good. 

There is a variety with lateral siraight line, 
called white-bait, found in the Thames in vast 
shoals in the month of Juno, about two inches 
Ions. 

15. C. hraina. Bream. Anal fin twenty- 
seven rayed ; fins brown. Inhabits the lakes 
and still rivers of Kurojx;, and the Caspian sea; 
from tw'o to two and a half feet long ; found 
in shoals : flesh insipid. 

CYPRIPEDIUM, in botany, (from 
Venus, and vattov, a shoe.) Ladies* slipper. 
A genus of the gyiiandria diandria class and 
order. Natural order orchidcie. Nectary 
ventricose, inflated, hollow. There are 
seven species: viz. c. culceolus, c. parviflo- 
rum, c. sfiectabilc, c. acaule, c. venlrico- 
sum, c. macranthos, and c. jaconicuni. Of 
these different .species, c. paviiloruin is one of 
the most elegant; and we have, hence, se- 
lected it fora drawing. (Sec Botany, Plate 
LVIII.) This species of ladies-sli|jpcr is an 
inhabitant of North America, from New 
England to North Carolina. It has a very 
near rcsembhince to c. calceolus, or common 
European ladies. slipper, and seems to have 
been confounded with it by Michaux. The 
Carolina ladies-slipper, however, is a taller 
plant, more pubescent, with its lateral or inte- 
rior petals longer, narrower, and more curled ; 
and the nectary, or slipper, cf a plain 
yellow colour without veins. 


CYPRUS, an island of the I^evant sea,, 
lying near the coast of Syria and Natolia. It 
is about 150 miles long, and 70 broad. The 
air is hot and dry, and not very healthy ; the 
soil produces corn, oil, cotton, salt, wood, 
some silk and wine, of which the best grows 
at the foot of Mount Olympus. The tralfic u« 
this island is very considerable, as consuls from 
almost every European nation reside here* 
While Cyprus was in the hands of the Christ- 
i ins, it was well peopled, and had eight hun- 
dred or a thousand villages ; but at present it 
is so thinly inhabited, that half the lands lie 
imcuitivuled. The inhabitants are Turks, 
Jews, Greeks, and Armenians, with a few 
l4ntin Christians. The Greeks are the most 
nunierous. The chief town is Nicosia, which 
is the seat of the Turkish viceroy, and w'as 
formerly the residence of its kings. 'Phe prin- 
ci|3ul muunuiiii hears the luiiiie of Olympus, 
cf which name tlierc arc several olhers in Tur- 
key. Here arc no springs or rivers, hut such 
ns are produced by the annual rains. 'I'hia 
island has been under the dominion of the 
Egyptians, Phrenieians, Persuns, Greeks, 
Romans, Saracens, .Venetians, and Turks. 
Richard 1. king of England, meeting with ati 
inhospitable reception here, subdued the island, 
and transferred his right to Guy of Lusigiiun, 
titular king of Jerusalem, whose descendants 
transferred it to the state of Venice, from 
whom the Turks took it in the year 1670, and 
it has since that time continued in their pos- 
session. 

Cy’prus-bird. See Motacilla. 

(WrRUs-wooo, See Rosr.-wooi). 

(JYRENAlCA, an ancient kingdom of 
Africa, corresponding to tli.e present kingdom 
and de.sirt ul Ijarca and Tripoli. 

(■YUILLA, in botany, a genus of the class 
didynuuiia, order angiosperniia. Calyx supe- 
rior, five-leaved ; enrol funnel form, declined ; 
the border flat, five-parted, nearly canal : ru- 
diment of a fifth filament ; capsule half two- 
cclle^l. One species only : a native of Ja- 
maica, with axillary peduncles and scarlet 
flowers. 

('YlVrA'NTHLIS, in botany, a genns of 
the class hexandria, order monogyniu. Corol 
superior, tubular, clavate, six-cleft; with 
ovate, oblong segments ; ftlaincnts inserted in 
the tube, connivent at top. Three species; 
all natives of the Cape ; generally with narrow 
scarlet flowers. 

CYRUS, the son of Cambyses the Persian, 
by Mandanc the daughter of Astyages king of 
the Medes. Tlic two chief historians who 
have written the life of Cyrus are Herodotus 
and Xenophon ; but ihcir accounts of him are 
dill'orent, inasmuch as the latter makes his 
father a king of Persia, and the foniior a 
meaner man. He engaged in several wars, 
and subdued all the nations which lie between 
Syria and the Red Sea. lie died at the age of 
70 years, after a reign of 30 : but authors dif- 
fer very much concerning the manner of his 
death. Herodotus, Jiutin, and Valerius Max- 
imus relate, that he died in the war against the 
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Scythians ; and tliat falling into' an ambush 
wfiicli ouceii Tomyris had laid for him, she 
orderod his head to he cut off, and cast into a 
vessel full of blood, saying, “Thou hast al- 
ways thirstcci after human blood, now glut 
thyself with it.** Diodorus the Sicilian says^ 
that he was taken in an engagement and hang- 
ed. C'tesias assures us, that he died of a 
wound which he received in his thigh : but 
by Xenopliotrs account, he died peaceably in 
lus bed, amidst liis friends and servants; and 
certain it is, that in Alexander's time his mo<- 
xnimcnt was shown at Pasagarda in Persia. 
A jiart of Cyrus’s arguments for the immor- 
tality of the soul, in his dying speech to his 
sons, preserved by Xenophon, is cited at p. 
253, vol. i. of J^xter on the Soul. Yet, on 
the whole, and considering the extraordinary 
difference of opinion among historians relative 
to Cyrus, it must he concluded that wc are 
hut iin perfectly nccuininted with the history of 
this great prince, the founder of the Persian, 
and destroyer of the Chaldean empire. 

CYSTIC^ DUC1\ ill anatomy. Ductus 
cysticus. 'i’lic inembralioiis canal that con- 
veys the bile from the hepatic duct into the 
gall-bladder. 

Cystic arterv. Artcria cystica. A 
branch of the hepatic. 

CYS'riTIS. {cyslUiSf xvr*Tif; from 
the bladder.) liiHammation of the 
bladder. A genus of disease arranged by Cul- 
len in the class pyrcxiac, and order phlegiiiasite, 
it is known by great pain in the region of the 
bladder, attended with fever, a hard pulse, a 
painful discharge of urine, and a frequent de- 
sire to make water. 

CYkjUX)CK'LE. icysfarclc, ; from 

the bladder, anil a tumour.) An 
liernia formed by the protrusion of the urinary 
bladder. 

CYSTOTOMY. s. (xi pf and rr/xvw.) The 
act or practice of opening encysted tumours. 

CYTHEREA, in mythology: u sirname 
of Venus. 

(’ytiierea, in the enUMUological system 
of Fabricius, a tribe of the genus Bombilius, 
which see. 

CYTHNUS, the ancient name of Therraia, 
one of the Cyclades. 

CYTINUS. Rape of cyst us. In botany, 
a geiius^ of the class gynandria, order hexan- 
clfia. Stigma one ; calyx four-cleft, superior ; 
corolless ; anthers from twelve to sixteen, ses- 
sile; berry eight-celled, many-seeded. One 
species only; a parasitic plant growing from 
the roots of the cistus, with leaves sessile, close- 
ly imbricate; flowers in terminal clusters, 
dirty yellow. 

CJy'tinus. {cytinuff xvnn;; from xuw, to 
roduce : so called from its fecundity.) The 
ud or flower of the (loinegrutiate. 

Cytinus hypocistj«» The plant from 
whose fruit the succus liypocistidis is obtain- 
ed. Sec Hypocistis. 

CYTISUS. Tree-trefoil. A genus of the 
class diadelphia, order decantiria. Calyx two- 
lipped f the upper lip twu-cleft, lower three- 


toothed ; legume tapering to the base. Twen- 
ty-five species, scattered over the gk^be, several 
of them arboreous, and lofty. ThoSe inost 
worthy of notice, and chiefly cultivated in our 
pleasure gardens, are the following. 

1. C. laburnum, or large deciduous cytisus. 
2. C. sessifolius. 3. C. nigricans, or dun-co- 
loured cytisus. 4. Cytisus with erect spikes of 
flowers proceeding from the sides of the 
branches, spear-shaped woolly leaves, and the 
foot-stalk or the middle one the longest. 5. 
Cytisus with single lateral foot-stalks to the 
flowers, hairv, tnfid, obtuse, ventricase, ob- 
long cups. & Cytisus with flowers collected 
in heads, and branches lying on the ground. 
7. Cytisus with lateral bunches of ifowers, 
angular bunches, and wedge-shaped small 
leaves. 8. Cytisus with single, spear-shaped, 
narrow leaves, and angular branches^ fl. Cy- 
tisus with lateral flowers, hairy leav<^, and 
upright striated stalk. 10. Cytisus ^dtli ses- 
sile flowers, hairy leaves, and an hei^aceous 
stalk. 11. Cytisus with pinnated leav<r. 

The flrst species is a natiy^* of S.v. itzprlanfi, 
and grows to be a very large tree. The sccf»nd, 
third, fifth, sixth, eighth, ninth, and tenth 
species, are natives of the southern parts of 
Europe, and as they grow to be eight or ten 
feet nigh, and in May are beautifully loaded 
with long strings of yellow flowers, ’make a 
very agreeable appearaiiee in a garden. These 
are a|l propagated by sowing thejr seeds, vvhicli 
they aflord in great plenty, in March, on ii bed 
of good, fresh, lignt earth, sifting over the 
seeds about half an inch of fine mould: in a 
mouth’s time the plants will come up ; they 
must be keiit clear from weeds, and watered at 
times, if tue season prove dry. They .should 
remain in ihc seed-bed till the March follow- 
ing, when they should he removed into nursery 
beds at a foot disiauee, in rows three feet asun- 
der: here they must be watered, and their 
roots mulched till they arc thoroughly rooted, 
and then the ground kept clear from all weeds. 
They should continue here three years, and he 
then’ removed to the places where they are to 
renimii, in October, or else in February. The 
fourth, seventh, and eleventh species, arc na- 
tives of the Indies, and too tender to bear the 
0|x:n air of this country: they must therefore 
be placed in a warm stove, and may be raised 
from seeds sown on a hot- bed. Tliey will 
grow three or four feet high the first yea., pro- 
vided they have a proper neat, and the second 
year they generally produce flowers and seeds. 
'Die plants must be placed in the hark bed 
of the stove, but should have a large share of 
free air admitted to them in warm weather ; 
they must have, however, but little water in 
winter, and may, in other respects, be treated 
in the manner of other tender exotics. 

CYZICENS, CvziCENA, among the an- 
cient Greeks, magnificent banqueting bouses, 
always looking towards the north, and usually 
opening upon gardens. 

CYZICUM, the ancient Dindymis ; it was 
formerly a large and strong place, and siistaui- 
ed a long siege against Mithrldatcs. It was 
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first ruinerl by an earthquake, and is now but 
an ordinary town. It was famous for a stately 
temple dedicated to the goddess Cybele. Lat. 
4(). iif) W. Lon. 17. 20 E. 

CZAR, a title of honour, a&bumcd by the 
grand-dukes, or, as they are now styled, em- 
perors of Russia. The natives pronout.' v*. it 
tzar, or z^r ; and this, by corruption (ii has 
been fancied), from Caisar, " emperor,” iVoin 
some imagined relation to the Roman Ltnpe- 
rors. But this elymolog}' does not seem cor- 
rect. When the czar ft ter fori.ierly required 
of the European courts an acknowlcdginent of 
his imperial titles, and that the appellation of 
emperor should never be oinitted, there was 
great dilHculty made about it, especially rt the 
court of Vienna; which occasioned him to 
produce the famous letter, wriiten in the (mer- 
man tongue, from Maximilian I. emperor of 
Gcnnari}! to Vassili Ivanovitch, confirming 
a treaty I)f alliance olfensive and defensive 
against ^igismond king of Poland. In this 
disi^ul^/i, which is dated August the 4th, 
is ratified with the seal of the golden 
./™11, M a\ *t i w K^ ddresses Vassili hy calling 
him Keyser and llerrscher aller Kussen, “ em- 
peror and ruler of all the Russias.” Hut inde- 
pendently of this document, there could be no 
doubt that the foreign courts, in their inter- 
course with that of Moscow, styled the suve- 
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reigns indiscriminately great duke, czar, nml 
emperor. With respect to Ihigland in par- 
ticular, it is certain, that in Chancellor’s 
Account of Russia, so early as the middle of 
the l(jih century, Ivan Vnspilevlich IT, is 
called lord and emperor of all Russia : and 
in the English dispatches, from the rrigii of 
l^izabeth to that ot Anne, he is generally ad« 
dressed inulcr the same appellation. 

CZAIUNA, the till “ tin ^ of 
Russia. 

CZASLA'.^ a to\r!\ in a circle of the same 
name in Roheri;l.i; in (rermany. Here the 
lmperiali^..s dug up the remains of Ziska the 
famous Hussite general, and scattered them in 
the air. Lut. 40. .00 N. I^on. 15. .33 

CZENSTOCllOW A, a town of Cr.irovta 
in Poland, famous for the convent of St. Paul, 
the hermit, to which pilgrims very much re- 
sort. 50. 48 N. Lon. !()• 15 £. 
(’ZEUNIC. See ZiKNiTCM. 

CZJ^llNlCOR, the c.'.piial of a dnthy of 
tVic siiinc iiunit iu MuwCovy. Lat. 51. 2.0 N. 
Lon. 31. 53 h. 

CZb'USK, or Czcrsko, a town of Masso- 
via, ill Poland, 20 miles N. VV. of W^arsaiv. 
Lat. .Vv». 2f) N. I.on. 21. 31 K. 

(’’ZOUCillODT, the. capital of a territory 
of the same name, in Upper llun.!5ary Lat. 
40*. 30 N . I /m . 20. .54 1\. 
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